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Thjebk  have  been  twentj-one  presidential  elections  under  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  until  now  the  methods  of  canvassing  the  electoral  votes  at  the  seat  of 
Government  have  never  presented  questions  of  much  practical  importance,  except  so 
far  as  they  established  precedents  for  the  future. 

The  main  result  of  the  Federal  canvass,  whenever  there  has  been  an  election  by 
the  people,  has  always  been  known  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  Congress ;  and, 
though  questions  as  to  the  authenticity  or  validity  of  votes  have  repeatedly  arisen, 
their  solution  has  in  no  instance  hitherto  made  any  practical  difference  with  the 
result. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  disputed  votes  may  decide  the  result  of  the  election. 
There  are  184  uncontested  votes  on  one  side,  165  on  the  other,  and  20  in  dispute. 
It  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  constituted  authorities,  in  some  instances,  to  pass  upon 
the  authenticity  or  validity  of  duplicate  electoral  certificates  from  the  same  States. 
Where  the  authority  lies  that  is  to  decide  such  an  issue  has  thus  become  a  question 
of  the  gravest  import,  for  upon  it  may  depend  not  merely  the  control  of  this  Grov- 
emment  during  the  next  presidential  term,  but  the  perpetuity  of  our  political  in- 
situtions,  and  the  confidence  of  our  people  and  of  all  mankind  in  the  elective  system 
and  in  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  furnish  a  pretext  for  some  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  especially  when  it  is  investigated  under  the  glamour  of  fervid  par- 
tisanship, and  when  the  choice  of  candidates  may  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
those  provisions  receive.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  certificates  of  the 
votes  given  by  the  electors,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
that  ^  they  shall  then  be  counted." 

By  whom  the  votes  shall  be  counted ;  how  far  the  counting  is  a  simple  matter 
of  enumeration,  and  how  far  it  involves  the  additional  duty  of  determining  the 
authenticity  and  validity  of  the  certificates  presented,  are  questions  in  the  solution 
of  which  the  practice  of  the  Grovemment  is  our  best  guide.    Attempts  have  been 

*  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  directed  that  the  Constitution, 
with  certain  resolationa  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  be  transmitted  to  the 
legiaUtores  of  the  several  States,  to  be  submitted  to  conventions  of  tiie  people  thereof!  One  of  those 
resohitions  is  in  the  following  words : 

JUtolved^  That  it  b  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall 
have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  should  fix  a  day  on  which  electors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors 
shiMiid  assemble  to  vote  for  the  President,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this 
CoDsdtatioQ.  That  after  such  publication  the  doctors  should  be  appointed,  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives elected.  That  the  electors  should  meet  on  tiie  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
and  should  transmit  their  votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ;  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  should  con- 
veae  at  the  time  and  place  assigned ;  that  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  President;  and  that  after  he  shall  be 
chosen,  the  Congress,  together  with  the  President,  should,  vrithout  delay,  proceed  to  execute  the  Con»u« 
tattoo. 
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made  at  various  times  to  secure  supplementary  legislation  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  is  now  presented  to  the  country,  but  none  of  these  eflforts  were  fortunate 
enough  to  unite  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Legislature  in  its  favor.  The  difficulty 
now  has  to  be  met  under  aggravated  disadvantages.  The  two  Houses  are  divided 
in  their  preferences  for  the  respective  candidates ;  questions  will  be  raised  as  to 
the  authenticity  or  validity  of  some  of  the  electoral  certificates  to  be  presented,  upon 
the  reception  or  rejection  of  which  the  result  of  the  election  may  finally  depend.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  our  legislators  will  experience,  with  two  great  armies 
of  more  or  less  heated  partisans  behind  them,  in  legislating  upon  this  subject  with 
suitable  impartiality,  it  is  the  disposition  and  it  wfll  be  the  manifest  duty  of  every 
patriotic  member  of  our  Federal  Legislature  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
precedents  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  time  and  continuous  usage.  A  less  aus- 
picious moment  for  engaging  in  experiments,  and  for  introducing  new  methods  of 
canvassing  the  electoral  vote,  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  wisest  devices  which 
have  not  the  sanction  of  precedent  would  now  fall  a  prey  to  merited  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

It  is  in  deference  to  this  conviction  that  the  following  compilation  is  submitted 
to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  a  perfect  and  complete  record  of  the  can- 
vass in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  all  the  debates  to  which  they  have  given 
rise,  taken  from  the  official  reports.  Scattered  as  the  originals  are,  through  some  forty 
or  fifty  cumbrous  and  not  readily  accessible  volumes,  it  would  be  a  task  which  very 
few  could  or  would  imdertake,  to  make  themselves  even  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  this  quadrennial  duty  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  has  been  dis- 
charged hitherto. 

By  the  aid  of  this  compilation,  however,  no  one  interested  in  the  subject  will  have 
a  good  excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  precedents  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  all  proceedings  at  this  final 
canvass  of  the  electoral  vote,  cast  in  1876,  will  be  conducted. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  investigate  this  subject 
the  more  important  usages  or  precedents  which  the  practice  of  nearly  a  century 
have  established  in  regard  to  tiie  methods  of  opening,  counting,  and  announcing 
the  result  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  here  recapitulated. 

Temporary  Expedient  fob  the  Fikst  Counting  in  1789. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
"  transmit "  the  certificates  of  their  votes  to  the  seat  of  the  Government,  "  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  ; "  and  that  "  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 

At  the  first  organization  of  the  Government  in  1789,  there  being  no  President  of 
the  Senate,  a  provisional  arrangement  was  necessary.  The  votes  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation.  The  Senators,  on 
assembling  in  conformity  to  the  suggestion  made  by  a  resolution  of  the  Conventic>n 
of  1787,  <^ose  a  president  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the  certificates  and 
counting  the  votes  "  of  the  electors ;  appointed  one  teller,  and  sent  a  message  inform- 
ing the  House  of  their  action  and  their  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  count  of  the 
votes.  The  House  appointed  two  tellers,  and  assembled  with  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  while  declaring  that  its  special  president  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the  certificates  and  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  did  not  designate  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  votes  should  be  counted. 
It  might  have  been  their  intention  that  while  the  President  of  the  Senate  should 
open  the  packages,  the  two  Houses  when  convened  should  count  the  votes  them- 
selves, or  determine  by  whom  they  should  be  counted.  This  would  reflect  com- 
pletely the  sense  of  the  resplution  which  stated  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  but 
not  the  agents  who  were  to  execute  those  purposes.  The  President  of  the  Senate, 
however,  reported  to  tlie  two  QQtises  that  they  had  met  and  that  he  had  opened  and 
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counted  the  votes.  The  election  of  Washington  as  President  was  unanimous ;  and 
everything  was  done  rather  as  a  formality,  and  without  debate  as  without  delibera- 
tion. The  counting  involved  nothing  beyond  a  mere  computation,  and  even  that 
meagre  power,  so  far  as  exercised  by  the  special  president,  was  not  assumed  as  an 
official  right,  but  was  derived  from  an  express  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
assent  of  the  House.  The  counting  was  done  under  a  special  appointment  for  that 
sole  purpose  before  the  Senate  had  elected  its  president  pro  tern. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  what  was  done  on  that  occasion  can  have  no  authority 
as  a  precedent. 

Regular  Mode  of  Procedure  established  in  1793. 

At  the  second  election — in  1793 — ^the  two  Houses  established  a  regular  proced- 
ure for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  a  procedure  which  has  been  substantially 
followed  ever  since.  They  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  prescribing  by  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  a  mode  of  counting. 

That  mode  was  devbed  and  reported  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  committee  was  raised  under  concurrent  resolutions  charging  them,  among 
other  things,  with  this  duty  : 

February,  1793,  '^  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  2. 

February,  1797,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,"  page  5. 

Januarv,  1801,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,"  page  10. 

February,  1805,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  19. 

February,  1809,  ^'  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  22. 

February,  1813,  ^*  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  26. 

February,  1817,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  29. 

February,  1821,  ''to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  34. 

February,  1825,  ''to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  86. 

February,  1829,  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  89. 

February,  1833,  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  90. 

February,  1837,  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  98. 

February,  1841,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  98. 

February,  1845,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  100. 

February,  1849,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  104, 

February,  1853,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  107. 

February,  1857,  "  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  112. 

February,  1861,  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  170. 

January,  1865,  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  page  257. 

On  all  occasions  prior  to  1865,  the  mode  reported  was  for  that  election  only.     "J^ 
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1865,  the  loint  committee  reported  a  permanent  standing  rule  called  the  22d  joint 
rule,  which  has  governed  the  counts  in  1865,  1869,  and  1873. 

The  phrase  "  mode  of  examining  the  votes  "  imports  a  verification,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  votes.  The  resolutions  included  some  other  objects :  always  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  persons  elected,  until  1865,  when,  on  the  adoption  of  the  22d  joint  rule, 
the  notification  was  by  a  separate  resolution ;  often  the  '^  regulating  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  administering  the  oath  to  the  President ; "  sometimes,  as  in  1857, 
the  question  of  ineligible  electors;  or,  as  in  1821, 1837,  1857,  and  1869,  the  dealing 
with  disputed  votes. 

Every  one  of  these  resolutions  asserts  the  rightful  power  of  the  two  Houses  orer 
the  counting  ;  and  that  power  was  asserted  in  twenty-one  successive  elections  with- 
out denial  or  question.  Every  one  of  these  resolutions  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  power  whatever  over  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  If  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to  govern  the  count,  no  one  of  these 
resolutions  would  have  been  valid. 

After  the  mode  of  examining  the  votes  was  *'  ascertained  and  reported ''  by  the 
committees,  the  two  Houses  by  concurrent  resolution  have  adopted  the  mode  finally 
agreed  upon.  They  have  not  only  asserted  their  power  over  the  counting  in  the 
creation  of  those  committees,  but  in  all  cases  have  again  asserted  it  by  a  formal 
and  authoritative  adoption  of  the  work  of  the  committees  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  tlie  two  Houses. 

The  resolution  prescribing  the  mode  of  counting  has  always  begun  by  fixing  the 
time  and  place  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes. 

Places  op  Meetino  op  the  Two  Houses. 

The  places  of  meeting  to  count  the  electoral  votes  have  been  determined  inva- 
riablv  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses.  At  the  first  two  elections  of  Greneral 
Washington  they  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

At  the  election  of  John  Adams  the  Senate  joined  the  House  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Representatives. 

At  the  several  elections  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1801  and  1805,  the  two  Houses 
met  in  the  6enate  Chamber. 

Since  then  they  have  invariably  met  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  making  four 
times  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  seventeen  times  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives. 

Appointment  op  Tellebs  by  the  Two  Houses. 

The  resolutions  prescribing  the  mode  of  counting  have  always  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  one  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  should  be  appointed,  and,  in  every  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  since  the  formation  of  the  Government,  two  tellers  have  acted  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  teller  has  acted  for  the  Senate.  Even  in  the 
anomalous  counting  of  1789,  that  was  so.  At  every  counting  from  1793  to  1873, 
inclusively,  the  House  by  a  resolution  has  appointed  two  tellers  and  the  Senate  has 
appointed  one  teller 

In  the  language  of  Senator  Boutwell  (March  13, 1876,  9ee  "  Proposed  Changes," 
p.  11),  "the  tellers  were  the  organs^  the  instruments^  the  hands  of  the  respective 
Houses ;  the  votes  were  counted  by  the  tellers,  and,  being  counted  by  the  tellers, 
thei/  were  counted  hy  the  two  JSimses,  And,  therefore,  there  never  has  been  any 
different  practice,  and  no  different  practice  could  have  arisen  under  the  Constitution. 
The  two  Houses  in  convention  have  from  the  first  until  now  counted  the  votes." 

The  fact  that  the  tellers  have  always  been  appointed  by  the  two  Houses — 
have  held  these  trusts  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Houses,  subject  to  their  orders  and 
instructions,  and  wholly  free  from  the  control  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is  of 
itself  decisive  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  Houses  to  count  the  votes,  and  is  equally 
decisive  against  any  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  govern 
or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  counting. 
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FmrcnoK  of  ths  Tbllxbs. 

At  every  ootmting,  from  1793  to  I86I9  inolusivelj,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  two  Houses  have  defined  the  duty  of  the  tellers  to  be — 

1.  ^  To  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared." 

2.  *'  The  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate." 

In  praotioe,  the  tellers  have  read  the  votes,  one  bv  one,  after  they  have  been 
opened  or  the  seals  sometimes  broken,  sometimes  imbroken,  bv  the  presiding  officer, 
or  in  some  instances  the  packages  with  unbroken  seals  handed  over  by  the  presiding 
officer ;  have  read  each  certificate  in  full  to  the  two  Houses,  which,  in  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  resolutions,  is  the  *^ declaring^*  of  the  vote  in  each  certificate;  and  is 
sometimes  so  called  in  the  Journals;  have  entered  each  vote  so  declared  upon  a  list ; 
and  then  have  delivered  the  result  to  the  presiding  officer. 

The  joint  rule  governing  the  counting  in  1865, 1869,  and  1873,  defines  the  func- 
tion of  the  tellers  as  follows : 

«<  One  teller  shaU  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  HouBe 
of  RepresentatiYes,  to  whom  shall  be  handed  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  tilie  Senate 
the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  said  tellers  having  read  the  same  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shidl 
appear  from  the  said  certificates,  and,  the  vote  having  heen  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phraseology  of  the  joint  rule  deems  the  counting  to 
be  completed,  while  the  certificates  are  in  the  hands  of  the  tellers ;  after  they  have 
been  opened  and  handed  to  the  tellers,  and  before  the  result  has  been  delivered  to 
the  presiding  officer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  aU  questions  as  to  the  authenticity  or  validity  of 
any  vote  must  be  raised  and  must  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  the  two 
Houses  before  the  votes  have  left  the  hands  of  the  tellers. 

That  has  been  the  invariable  practice  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  in 
every  case  of  a  disputed  vote.*  That  practice  was  defined  and  stated  and  adopted  in 
the  joint  rule  established  in  1865.    It  was  expressed  as  follows : 

*^I^  upon  the  reading  of  any  sach  certificate  by  the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard 
to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer, 
the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  qnestion  shall  be  snhmitted  to  that  body  for  its 
decision;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner  submit  said 
qoestion  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision;  and  no  question  shall  be  decided 
affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted ;  and  upon  any  such 
question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in  either  House.  And  any  other  question  pertinent  to  the 
object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like 
manner.** 

FuirCTZONS    OF    THB    PsESIDEirr  OF    THJB    SeNATB    IN  SBSPSCT   TO    COXTirnirO  THB 

Electobax  Votes. 

As  to  the  implied  custody  of.  the  votes  before  the  counting. 

The  Constitution  (Amendments,  Art.  12,  Sec.  1)  provides  that  the  electors 
**  shall  transmit  ^  the  certified  lists  of  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
"  sealed  to  the  seat  of  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.'^ 

The  statute  of  1792  provides  that,  "  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the 
Senate  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  the  arrival  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
certificates  of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  then  such  persons  shall  deliver  such  certifi- 
cates into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  safely  kept,  and  delivered  over 
as  soon  aa  may  be  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.'' — (Rev.  Statutes,  Sec.  145,  p.  22.) 


xiv  AS  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  VOTES. 

As  TO  THB   OpENINO   OP  THE  VOTES. 

The  Constitution  (Art  11,  Sec.  1,  Sub.  3,  and  Amendment  12,  Sec.  1)  provides 
that  <'  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepresentativeSy  open  all  the  certificates." 

At  the  time  the  provision  that  the  sealed  packages  of  votes  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  electors  to  the  seat  of  Government  and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  came  before  the  Convention  of  1787,  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  should  open  all  the  certificates  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
votes  should  then  and  there  be  counted  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
choice  bv  the  electoral  colleges,  the  Senate  should  immediately  elect  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.     (September  4,  1787.    6  Elliott,  507.) 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  modified,  by  providing  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  should  open  all  the  certificates  '*  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives ; "  and  then  the  election  of  President,  on  the  failure  of  a 
choice  by  the  colleges,  was  taken  away  from  the  Senate  and  given  to  the  House  of 
Represeiitatives.  (5  Elliott,  618,  619,  620.)  But  the  power,  on  a  failure  of  a 
choice  by  the  colleges,  to  elect  the  Vice-President,  remained  in  the  Senate.  The 
requirement  that  the  certificates  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government  should  be 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  under  seal,  and  that  the  packages  should 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  official  bodies  which  were  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  facts  and  remeay  any  failure  in  the  choice  by  the  electoral  colleges,  was  allowed 
to  stand.  These  provisions  were  intended  to  secure  the  votes  given  by  the  electors, 
at  their  meetings  in  the  several  States,  from  being  tampered  with,  until  they  should 
come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  had  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty 
and  an  official  necessity,  to  know  in  the  most  authentic  manner  the  result  of  the 
votes  given  in  the  electoral  colleges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  failure  of  a  choice  of 
President  by  the  electoral  colleges,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  of  the  failure  of  the  colleges  as  specified  and  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution was  the  sole  basis  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  to  act.  Its  own  means  of 
"  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President "  (such  is  the  language  of 
all  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  from  1793  to  1866,  and  of  the  joint 
standing  rule  by  which  they  were  replaced  in  1866)  was  the  only  evidence  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  fact  on  which  the  House  acquired  jurisdiction. 

No  judgment,  certification,  or  act  of  anv  other  official  body,  was  interposed  as 
a  condition.  The  House  is  a  witness  of  the  opening  of  the  certificates.  It  is  an 
actor  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  by  its  own  tellers,  and  in  its  presence.  **  And  if 
no  person  have  "  a  "  majority "  of  "  the  electors  appointed,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  in  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President."  Such  is  the  imperative  command  of  the  Constitution.  And,  when  the 
House  has  acted  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no  review  of  its  action  nor  any  appeal  from 
its  decision. 

The  Senate  has  a  similar  jurisdiction,  on  the  failure  of  a  choice  of  Vice-President 
by  the  electoral  colleges,  to  elect  the  Vice-President.  It  has  the  same  right,  duty, 
and  official  necessity,  to  know  the  result  of  the  votes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  all  the  powers  of  verifica- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  and  their  results  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
supply  or  allow.  Nobody  else  in  the  Federal  Government  has  any  such  "powers. 
The  two  Houses  have  always  themselves  made  the  count,  and  regulated  its  process 
and  procedure  by  concurrent  resolution  applicable  to  each  particular  election  until 
1865.  Then  they  did  so  by  a  standing  joint  rule.  Doubtless  they  may  do  so, 
within  constitutional  limits,  by  legislation. 

They  are  the  most  appropriate  and  the  safest  depositary  of  such  powers  in  this 
respect  as  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Convention  of  1787, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  its  deliberations,  adhered  to  the  plan  of  intrusting  the  elec- 
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tion  of  President  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  When  it  finally  adopted  the 
ejstem  of  electors  chosen  by  the  people  or  Legislatures  of  the  States,  it  still,  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  choice  by  the  electors,  vested  the  election  of  President  in  the  House, 
and  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  Senate.  Those  bodies  are  the  general  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  the  depositaries  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  better,  wiser,  or  safer  trustees  of  the  power  to^  count  the  electoral  votes 
can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  has  no  constitutional  power,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  such  president,  to  do  anything  in  respect  to  the  counting  but  "  to  open  all  the 
certificates"  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses.  He  has  never  done  anything 
further  except  by  virtue  of  an  express  grant  of  authority  conveyed  in  concurring  re- 
solves or  orders  from  the  two  Houses. 

Pbesiding  at  thb  Joint  Meeting. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  never  parted  with  its  right  to  retain  its  own 
presiding  officer  or  to  insist  that  its  consent  is  necessary  to  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  a  presiding  officer  for  the  two  Houses.  There  is  no  constitutional  provision 
nor  any  law  giving  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  right  to  preside  over  the  two 
Houses  when  sitting  together  at  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  two 
Houses  assemble,  not  in  the  individual  capacity  of  the  members,  but  in  the  official 
capacities  of  those  bodies.  They  assemble  as  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  no  positive  provision  for  one  presiding  officer  is  made,  the  Speaker  would 
preside  over  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  first  five  elections  nothing  is  said 
in  the  recorded  proceedings  about  a  presiding  officer.  At  Jefferson's  second  election 
the  Speaker  is  described  as  occupying  a  seat  '^  on  the  floor  on  the  right  side  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate " — one  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  two  Houses 
met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

At  Madison's  first  election,  in  1809,  John  Randolph,  a  member  of  the  House,  ob- 
jected to  the  President  of  the  Senate  being  permitted  to  occupy  the  Speaker's  chair 
without  the  formal  invitation  or  permission  of  the  House.  Thereupon  a  motion  was 
made  and  passed  that,  when  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  introduced,  the  Speaker 
should  relinquish  the  chair  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Randolph  then  made 
a  motion  which  was  adopted,  that  the  Senate  be  notified  of  this  vote  by  a  message, 
to  show  that  its  president  would  occupy  the  Speaker's  chair  by  courtesy  and  not  of 
right :  •*  If  not,"  he  said,  "  it  might  appear  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  took 
the  chair  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  said  he  knew  that  to  many  persons  matters  of 
this  sort  appeared  to  be  of  minute  importance,  but,  in  everything  touching  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  as  it  regarded  the  claims  of  the  other  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Grovernment,  he  would  stickle  for  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  England  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  had  been  gained  inch  by  inch  from 
the  kings  and  nobles  by  a  steady  perseverance  ;  and  that  man  must  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed,  who  was  not  persuaded  that  those  privileges  might 
be  lost,  as  they  were  gained,  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  encroachment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tacit  vielding  on  the  other."  At  the  succeeding  election  of  Madison,  in 
1813,  no  resolution  was  adopted  on  this  subject,  but  the  record  shows  that ''  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  is  now 
ready  to  attend  the  Senate  in  opening  the  certificates  and  counting  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  in  the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress ;  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  will  be  introduced  to  the  Speaker's  chair  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  in  1817,  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  an  expe- 
rienced parliamentarian,  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Vamum,  of  the  Senate,  also  an  experienced  par- 
liamentarian, at  one  time  President />ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  addressed  himself  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate ;  thus  respecting  the  separate  existence  and  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  even  when  assembled  in  joint  session. 
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At  Monroe's  second  election,  in  1821,  when  the  two  Houses  were  involved 
in  the  Missouri  controversy,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  February  13th,  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  counting,  provided  that  at  the  joint  session  the  President  of 
the  Senate  should  preside.  But  the  resolution,  reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay, 
the  great  pacificator  on  that  perilous  occasion,  provided  that  "  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  seated  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House."  This  resolution  also  was  adopted  on  the  13th  of  February.  Mr.  Clay 
afterward  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  of 
two  "  to  receive  the  Senate,  conduct  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  the  chair, 
and  the  members  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them."  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  conducted  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  Speaker  took  a  chair  at  his  left 
hand.  When  the  other  votes  had  been  counted  and  the  votes  of  Missouri  were 
announced  and  handed  to  the  tellers,  a  member  objected  to  receiving  the  vote  of 
Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  Missouri  was  not  a  State  of  the  Union.  The  motion 
was  thereupon  made  by  a  Senator  that  the  Senate  do  now  withdraw  to  its  Cham- 
ber ;  which  was  carried,  and  the  Senate  withdrew  accordingly.  At  the  dose  of  a 
debate  in  the  House,  Mr.  Storrs  demanded  the  reading  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  prescribing  the  mode  of  counting  compared  with  that  of  the  Senate.  An 
explanation  then  came  out  that  the  retirement  of  the  Senate  from  the  joint  session 
was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  resolutions. 
Afterward  the  House  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  enumeration  of  the  electoral  votes  according  to  the  joint  resolution  which  had 
been  adopted;  and  the  Senate  returned  to  the  joint  session.  The  counting  was 
completed,  and  the  vote  of  Missouri  counted  under  the  concurrent  resolution,  pro- 
viding for  an  alternative  enumeration  of  the  votes  with  Missouri  excluded  and  with 
Missouri  included.  The  session  continued  under  the  House  resolution,  the  ttoo 
Souses  acting  under  their  respective  presiding  officers.  On  this  same  occasion  the 
President  of  the  Senate  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair  by  virtue  of  an  express  pro- 
vision in  the  joint  resolution  on  procedure.  In  defense  of  this  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Clay,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  it,  said  :  ^'  As 
convenience  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  meet  this  House  here  in  its  own 
Hall,  it  was  due  to  that  body  by  courtesy  and  propriety  that  the  president  should 
be  invited  to  preside,  he  being  the  officer  designated  by  the  Constitution  to  perform 
a  certain  duty  appertaining  to  the  occasion  which  called  the  two  Houses  together." 

At  the  election  of  John  Q.  Adams,  in  1825,  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  in- 
vited to  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  In  this  case  the 
tellers,  after  the  votes  had  all  been  opened  and  counted,  "  left  the  Clerk's  table,  and, 
presenting  themselves  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Tazewell  delivered  their  report 
of  the  votes  given,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,"  it  being 
the  evident  intent  of  the  teller,  Tazewell,  to  recognize  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
as  no  less  a  presiding  officer  than  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

At  Jackson's  first  election,  in  1829,  no  resolution  was  passed  in  regard  to  the 
presiding  officer,  but  the  record  shows  that  the  Vice-President  '^  seated  himself  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker." 

At  Jackson's  second  election,  also,  there  was  no  provision  for  a  presiding  officer 
in  the  concurrent  resolution,  but  on  that  occasion  the  President  of  the  Senate  occu- 
pied the  Speaker's  chair. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  has  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair  at  every  one  of 
the  ten  presidential  elections  which  have  succeeded  the  election  of  1833,  but,  in 
every  instance  save  one,  by  virtue  of  the  express  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  never  as  a  matter  of  right. 

On  some  occasions  the  concurrent  resolutions  have  in  terms  conferred  the  duty 
of  presiding  on  the  President  pro  tempore  ;  sometimes  when  the  Vice-Presidency 
has  been  vacant,  and  sometimes  when  it  has  not  been  vacant.  The  result  is,  that  the 
power  of  the  two  Houses  to  designate  the  presiding  officer  at  the  joint  session  has 
been  always  recognized,  and  frequently  exercised ;  and  it  is  only  by  express  or  tacit 
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consent  that  the  usual  and  regular  mode  of  acting  by  the  respective  presiding  officer 
is  waived,  and  a  single  presiding  officer  designated. 

The  function  of  the  two  Houses,  when  sitting  together,  has  been  carefully  and 
jealously  restricted  to  the  mere  counting ;  and  all  debate  and  all  voting  have  been 
uniformly  excluded.  Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  entertain  debate  or  to  vote, 
the  Houses  have  generally  separated,  and  acted  in  their  respective  Chambers.  When 
they  have  acted  at  all  wlule  assembled  in  the  same  hall,  they  have  acted  separately 
ana  under  their  respective  presiding  officers.  The  result  is,  that,  though  the  semblance 
of  a  presiding  officer  has  been  generally  given  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  while 
the  mechanical  process  of  counting  was  going  on,  he  has  really  exercised  none  of  the 
functions  usually  attributed  to  the  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  body. 

AsvojjNcma  to  the  Two  Houses  the  State  op  the  Vote. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  has  no  authority,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  such 
president,  to  annoupce  the  restilt  of  the  count  of  electoral  votes  made  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assembled  in  joint  convention.  Even  where  he  has  been  ex- 
pressly designated  as  their  presiding  officer  by  concurrent  resolves  or  orders  of  the 
two  Houses,  he  has  never  exercised  any  authority  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
count  by  virtue  of  his  function  as  the  presiding  officer.  In  every  case,  from  1793  to 
the  present  time,  whatever  power  he  has  exercised  in  this  respect  has  been  expressly 
granted,  defined,  and  limited,  by  provisions  of  the  concurrent  resolutions  prescribing 
the  mode  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  on  each  particular  occasion.  In  one  well- 
known  case  (in  1821)  this  power  of  announcement  was  granted  to  him  by  the  House 
when  he  did  not,  but  the  Speaker  did,  preside  over  the  House.  No  doubt,  in  the  or- 
derly course  of  business  in  a  legislative  body,  its  vote  would  usually  be  announced 
to  it  by  its  presiding  officer ;  but  that  is  simply  because  such  is  a  convenient  prac- 
tice. The  Speaker  is  the  customary  organ  of  the  House  for  such  purposes  ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  performing  such  a  function  he  acts  by  the  oixler  of  the  House, 
and  is  subject  to  its  commands.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  House  can  appoint 
some  other  organ  to  exercise  this  function  if  it  chooses.  If  it  may  do  so  in  respect 
to  its  own  vote,  stiU  more  may  it  do  so  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  coimt  of  votes 
of  the  electoral  colleges  made  by  it  through  its  tellers.  Now,  it  has  so  happened 
that  in  every  case,  from  1793  to  the  present  time,  the  two  Houses  assembled  in  joint 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  have  expressly  prescribed 
the  rules  which  have  governed  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  such  a  count. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  revised  some  of  the  rules  which  they  have  applied,  but 
they  have  always  prescribed  rules  which  have  been  obeyed  and  have  uniformly  gov- 
erned their  proceedings. 

In  every  case  the  two  Houses  have  provided  that  the  count  should  be  by  tellers  of 
the  two  Houses,  who  have  frequently  been  specially  instructed  by  the  two  Houses  as 
to  how  they  should  count ;  what  votes  they  should  admit,  and  what  votes  they  should 
not  admit.  In  every  case  they  have  prescribed  that  it  was  only  after  the  votes  had 
been  publicly  examined  and  ascertained  before  the  two  Houses ;  after  they  had  been 
entered  on  a  list ;  read  to  the  two  Houses,  and  the  results  of  the  enumeration  on  the 
lists  computed ;  after  the  results  so  found  by  the  tellers  had  been  "  delivered  "  by  the 
tellers  to  the  presiding  officer,  that  any  duty  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer 
arose. 

In  every  case,  from  1795  to  1861,  inclusive ;  in  eighteen  successive  countings,  these 
conditions  were  expressly  prescribed  in  respect  to  the  one  particular  counting  to  be 
regulated  on  each  occasion.  At  the  three  countings  of  1865,  1869,  and  1873,  the 
same  conditions  were  applied  under  the  standing  joint  rule ;  which  codified  the 
practice  in  the  following  words : 

**  One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed^  as  they  are  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  ;  and  the  said  tellers, 
having  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  thus  assembled, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  several  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates  * 
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and,  t?ie  votes  having  been  countedj  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate." 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  must  have  been  fulfilled  in  virtue  of  formal  orders 
prescribed  by  the  two  Houses,  at  everj  one  of  the  twentj-one  countings  from  1793 
to  1873,  inclusive,  before  the  presiding  officer  could  act  at  all. 

After  all  tliese  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  his  authority  in  respect  to 
announcements  commences. 

In  1793  it  was  expressed  in  these  words ;  "who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote  and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid." 

In  1801  and  1805  the  announcement  was  of  "  the  state  of  the  vote  "  only,  and 
not  of  the  persons  elected.  In  the  joint  rule  of  1865  the  words  are ;  ^^  the  state  of 
the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected." 

The  concurrent  orders  in  1801  and  1805  had  another  peculiarity.  They  provided 
that  ^'  the  state  of  the  vote  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals,  and,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  such  entry  on  the  Jour- 
nals shall  be  deemed  sufficient  declaration  thereof." 

These  instances  illustrate  how  completely  the  two  Houses  by  their  concurrent 
resolves  or  orders  have  controlled  both  the  manner  and  substance  of  the  announce- 
ment to  the  two  Houses  assembled  in  joint  convention.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  in  1821  the  resolve  or  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  authorized 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  make  the  announcement,  though  he  did  not,  and  the 
Speaker  did,  at  the  time  preside  over  the  House. 

An  inspection  of  the  resolves  or  orders  of  the  two  Houses  under  which  the 
countings  have  been  had,  an  analysis  of  their  exact  terms  and  of  tbe  nature  and 
effect  of  the  acts  done  under  them,  demonstrate  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
other  presiding  officer  never  had  any  independent  power  over  even  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  coimt,  never  had  any  power  except  to  do  as  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  affirmative  concurrent  orders  of  the  two  Houses.  Still  less  would  he 
have  power  to  revise  or  alter  the  results  delivered  to  him  by  the  tellers,  or  to  inter- 
meddle in  any  manner  with  the  tellers  in  "  examining  and  declaring  the  votes,"  in 
making  the  lists  or  enumerating  the  results,  or  in  obeying  the  instructions  of  the 
two  Houses  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  as  votes  and  counted. 

Such  an  assumption  of  power  would  be  as  naked  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  any  other  presiding  officer  as  if  the  same  power  should  be 
assumed  by  the  Clerk,  or  by  a  messenger  or  page  of  one  of  the  Houses. 

The  law  is  well  stated  by  John  Adams,  Vice-President,  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1797,  when  he  announced  "  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled"  in  joint  convention. 

"  In  obedience,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  commands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  expressed  in  their  resolutions  passed 
in  the  present  session,  I  now  declare  that  John  Adams  is  elected  President,"  etc. 

Chancellor  Kent's  "Presumption." 

Kent,  in  his  "Commentaries"  (vol.  i.,  p.  277),  says: 

^^  Tlie  Oonstitntion  does  not  expressly  declare  by  wham  the  votes  are  to  be  counted.  In  the 
case  of  questionable  votes,  and  a  closely-contested  election,  this  power  may  be  all-important ; 
and,  I  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  counts  the  votes  and  determines  the  result ;  and  that  the  Houses  are  present  only 
as  spectators,  to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  transaction,  and  to  act  only  if  no 
choice  be  made  by  the  electors.'' 

This  remark  was  written  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  those  hasty  sug- 
gestions which  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  venerable  chancellor,  in  his  judicial 
career,  candidly  to  correct.  Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  confidence  in  it 
himself.  He  makes  the  power  in  the  President  of  the  Senate,  if  it  exist  at  all,  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  on  the  subject. 

The  power  to  count  the  votes  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  power  to  receive 
the  packages  and  open  them  in  presence  of  the  two  Houses.    If  it  were,  it  could  not 
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be  taken  away  by  legislation.  As  the  principal  power  is  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  incidental  power  would  stand  with  it  superior  to  the  legislative  authority 
of  Congress. 

If  tne  power  to  count  the  votes  be  not  incidental  to  the  power  to  receive  and 
open  the  certificates,  the  President  of  the  Senate  has  no  pretense  of  claim  to  it.  The 
absence  of  legislation  might  leave  a  default  of  power,  but  could  not  confer  it  on  a 
functionary  who  had  no  other  title  to  it.  The  Constitution  does  not  make  the  elec- 
tion of  President  dependent  on  the  count  of  the  votes  by  any  particular  authority, 
but  only  upon  the  fact  of  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes.  I£  there  were  no  tribu- 
nal authorized  to  ascertain  this  fact,  it  might  impose  on  the  public  bodies  of  the 
Starte  the  necessity  of  finding  it  out  for  themselves,  and  acting  on  their  own  judg- 
ment; but  it* would  not  entitle  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  seize  upon  the  vacant 
authority. 

The  Goyemment  is  not  exposed  to  such  a  casus  omissus.  It  is  admitted  by 
Chancellor  Kent  that  the  legislative  bodies  could  supply  the  alleged  defect.  They 
are,  therefore,  the  best  judges  whether  such  a  defect  exists,  or  whether  a  true  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  vests  the  implied  power  of  counting  in  a  fit  and  ade- 
quate tribunal,  such  as  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  They  have  so  decided,  and 
have  acted  on  that  conclusion  for  more  than  eighty  years.  An  established  practice, 
uninterrupted  and  undisputed,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  law. 

The  Notification  Cbbtipioates. 

In  1797,  in  notifying  the  Vice-President  of  his  election,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  transmitted  to  him  a  certificate,  which  incidentally  stated  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  had  counted  the  votes.  No  such  formality  was  extended  to  the 
President.  In  1825  the  Vice-President  was  again  favored  in  the  same  manner.  In 
1801  a  more  singular  certificate  of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  was 
made  ;  for  it  assumed  also  to  certify  what  had  happened  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  1805, 1809, 1813,  and  1817,  similar  certificates  were  made.  These  are  all 
since  1789 ;  none  such  have  been  known  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  first  criticism  on  these  papers  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  form 
of  that  of  1789 ;  in  which  case,  the  procedure  of  the  regular  count  by  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  been  practised  ever  since,  had  not  been  established,  and  the 
special  President  of  the  senate,  in  the  anomalous  conditions  of  the  then  govern- 
ment, probably  did  himself  verify  the  enumeration  of  the  votes. 

The  more  important  observation  is,  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ambig- 
uous senses  in  which  the  word  ^'  count  '*  is  constantly  used.  In  one  sense,  it  is  a 
mere  clerical  enumeration  of  the  votes,  without  the  slightest  particle  of  discretion. 
In  the  other  sense,  it  involves  a  decision  of  what  shall  be  counted  as  a  vote,  and 
includes  a  large  element  of  judicial  power.  Now,  it  might  well  be  that,  at  the 
counting  by  the  two  Houses,  through  their  tellers,  the  presiding  officer  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Clerks  and  many  of  the  members,  had  gone  through 
the  enumeration,  or  had  verified  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
that  they  had  counted  the  votes  ;  or  that  the  presiding  officer  could  certify  that  he 
had  counted  constructively.  Everybody  who  chose  to  give  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  process,  publicly  performed,  might  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  count. 

But,  taking  the  count  of  1797  as  an  illustration,  Vice-President  John  Adams 
presided,  and  gave  the  first  of  these  certificates  to  Jefferson,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Vice-President,  while  Mr.  Adams  himself  was  elected  President.  That  counting 
was  conducted  according  to  a  mode  which  had  been  prescribed  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses,  adopted  on  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  raised  for  that 
purpose.  Those  resolutions  specified  every  step  in  the  process.  They  directed  that 
the  tellers  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  to  examine  the  votes  should  make  a  list  of 
them  as  they  should  be  declared  by  a  reading  of  them  to  the  two  Houses,  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  should  deliver  the  result  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  should  then  announce  to  the  two  Houses  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  person^ 
elected. 
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The  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  show  that  the  sealed  packages  of  certificates 
were  opened  by  the  Vice-President  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  teflers  appointed  by 
the  two  Houses ;  that  they  examined  and  ascertained  the  number  of  votes  and  made 
a  list  of  them,  and  presented  that  list  to  the  Vice-President,  which  was  read.  He 
thereupon  declared  to  the  two  Houses  the  persons  elected  as  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  said  that  he  did  so  ^'  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  expressed  in  their  resolutions."  That  the  presiding  officer  did  in  fact 
interfere,  or  had  any  power  to  interfere,  with  the  official  machinery  of  the  counting-, 
or  with  the  process  of  the  counting,  or  with  the  results  of  the  counting,  or  that  in 
the  restricted  function  of  announcing  that  result  to  the  Houses  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, he  did  or  had  power  to  do  anything  but  obey  the  commands  of  the  two  Hoiises, 
is  contradicted  and  disproved  bv  the  official  records  of  the  two  Housed,  and  by  his 
own  public  declarations  at  the  tune. 

In  whatever  barren  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  counted  the  votes,  it  exercised 
CO  influence  over  the  results.  The  only  authentic,  official,  and  obligatory  coimting^ 
was  exclusively  by  the  two  Houses  of  CJongress. 

The  same  statement  is  equally  true  of  every  case  in  which  such  a  certificate  was 
ever  made.  In  one  of  those  cases  the  votes  of  Indiana  were  disputed.  The  ques- 
tion was  considered  and  debated  by  the  Houses  ;  and,  as  it  made  no  difference  with 
the  result,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed ;  but  the  presiding  officer  was  not  even  con- 
sulted about  it. 

As  precedents  to  sustain  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  assuming  the  power  to 
count  the  votes  in  the  sense  merely  of  enumerating  the  votes,  and  still  more  in  the 
sense  of  adjudicating  on  the  authenticity  and  validity  of  the  votes,  the  certificates 
are  utterly  worthless. 

Thb  Pbecsdent  of  1857. 

The  action  of  President  jpro  tern.  Mason,  in  1857,  seems  to  have  been  misstated, 
unintentionally,  by  Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Mason  did  not  arrogate  to  the  presiding 
officer  anjr  power  to  decide  whether  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  valid,  or  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  counted.  He  repeatedly  disclaimed  any  such  power.  The 
electors  of  Wisconsin,  having  been  prevented  by  a  snow-storm  from  assembling  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  met  on  the  next  day  and  voted.  Many 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  vote  was  illegal  and 
void.  As  in  the  case  of  Indiana  in  1817,  Missouri  in  1821,  and  Michigan  in  1837, 
the  vote,  whether  counted  or  not,  made  no  change  in  the  result  of  the  election,  and, 
in  another  respect,  the  question  was  even  less  important.  In  all  those  three  cases 
the  questionable  votes  were  for  the  candidates  who  were  elected ;  and,  although 
those  candidates  had  a  majority  without  the  questionable  votes,  the  statement  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  votes  received  by  those  candidates  had  either  to  include 
or  exclude  the  questionable  votes.  In  the  Wisconsin  case,  the  votes  were  for  Fr6- 
mont  and  Dayton,  who  were,  in  any  event,  the  minority  candidates ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  votes  received  by  Bucnanan  and  Breckinridge  was  unaffected  by  these 
votes,  and  showed  a  majority  irrespective  of  them. 

The  tellers  entered  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  on  their  list,  included  them  in  the 
footing,  and  reported  the  result  to  the  presiding  officer.  When  the  votes  of  Wis- 
consin were  reached,  objection  was  made  ;  but  the  objectors  did  not  seem  aware  of 
the  usage  of  moving  for  a  separation  of  the  Houses  in  order  to  discuss  and  decide 
whether  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  should  be  counted ;  and  the  presiding  officer  ruled 
that  debate  was  out  of  order  in  the  joint  meeting.  The  process,  therefore,  went  on — 
neither  of  the  two  Houses  having  by  a  parliamentary  method  suspended  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ministerial  functions  which,  without  such  mterposition,  were  being  prop- 
erly performed.  The  tellers  made  their  report  verbally  ;  and  the  presiding  officer 
obeyed  the  concurrent  resolution  by  announcing  to  the  two  Houses  the  state  of  the 
vote  and  the  persons  elected.  TTie  tellers  were  about  to  make  their  report  in 
writing,  when,  to  enable  the  debate  to  be  had,  the  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  Senate  retire  to  its  own  Chairib^^* 
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Daring  the  joint  session,  Senator  Crittenden  inquired,  "  Do  I  understand  the  Chair 
to  decide  that  Congress  in  no  form  has  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  a  vote  ? "  The  presiding  officer  answered  that  he  had  made  no  such 
decision ;  that,  "•  under  the  law  and  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses,  nothing 
can  be  done  here  but  to  count  the  votes  and  declare  the  votes  thus  counted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  this  Chamber  ; "  and  that  further 
action  could  only  be  taken  in  the  two  Houses  in  their  separate  capacities. 

Afterward  the  presiding  officer  said  he  '*  was  not  aware  that  what  efiFect,  if  any," 
the  irregularity  in  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  '^  would  have  on  the  votes  "  of  that  State 
can  be  decided  by  him.  Nor  is  it  his  duty  to  ^'  decide  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty 
of  determining  what  the  effect  may  be."  Senator  Crittenden  alluded  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  as  having  assumed  **  to  declare  the  number  of  votes,  involving  the  privi- 
lege of  determining  a  presidential  election  and  saying  who  shall  be  President,  and 
said,  ^I  protest  against  any  such  power."  Senator  Toombs  said,  ^'I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  that  protest."  The  presiding  officer  answered  that  '^  the  presiding  offi- 
cer is  fitterly  unaware  that  lie  has  assumed  the  eocefdse  of  any  such  potoer,^^  Sen- 
ator Toombs :  **  I  consider  that  the  presiding  officer  has  done  so."  The  presiding 
officer  said :  ^*  The  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected, 
to  the  two  Houses  assembled.     That  duty  he  has  discharged,  and  none  other.'" 

Immediately  after  the  Senate  had  withdrawn  to  its  own  Chamber,  a  debate 
upon  the  subject  ensued.  The  written  report  of  the  tellers,  the  delivery  of  which 
to  the  two  Houses  had  been  intercepted  by  their  separation,  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  That  report  stated  the  aggregate  votes  of  Fremont  and  Dayton,  omitting 
the  votes  of  Wisconsin ;  and  stated  those  votes  separately,  with  the  date  when 
they  had  been  given.  Mr.  Mason,  President  pro  tem.y  who  had  been  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  two  Houses  in  their  joint  meeting,  again  disclaimed  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms  the  assumption  of  power  ascribed  to  him.     He  said : 

**  The  Chair  will  further  state  to  the  Senate,  as  the  result  of  the  action  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  counting  the  votes,  that  the  duty  was  de- 
volved upon  the  presiding  officer  there,  by  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses, 
to  declare  the  result  of  the  vote  as  delivered  to  him  by  the  tellers.  That  declara- 
tion did  not  involve^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  validity  or  the  invalidity  of 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  declaration  made  by  the  Chair  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Elouses  as  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  elected  President 
was  written  down,  and  is  in  these  words :  *  That  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  and  that  number 
being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  has  been  duly  elected.'  Whether 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  included  or  not,  the  declaration  made  by  the 
presiding  officer,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  that  that  map 
jority  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  electoral  votes,  was  strictly  con- 
formable to  ike  fact." 

Again  the  President  of  the  Senate  said  : 

^  The  presiding  officer,  in  his  own  judgment,  believed  then,  as  he  believes  now, 
that  he  declared  correctly,  as  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  James  Buchanan  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number,  and  that  that  number  was  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors,  not  undertaking  to  decide,  and  not  haviny  decided^  whether 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  been  given  to  John  C.  Fremont  or  not — a 
power  thai  the  Chair  utterly  disclaims  and  never  assertedJ*^ 

How  THE  COUNTINO  HAS  ACTOALLY  BEEN  DONE. 

The  course  of  procedure  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  at  the  vari- 
ous elections,  shows  the  same  uniform  recognition  of  their  supreme  authority  in 
deciding  upon  the  authenticity  and  validity  of  the  electoral  certificates. 

The  informality  of.  the  first  election  in  1789,  and  the  fact  that  the  course  then 
pursued  was  never  repeated,  deprives  it  of  all  authority  as  a  precedent. 
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1793. 

At  the  second  election  of  President  Washington,  in  1793,  **  the  certificates  of  the 
electors  of  the  fifteen  States  in  the  Union,  which  came  by  express,  were  by  the  Vice- 
President  opened,  read,  and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  «aAo, 
having  examined  and  ascertained  the  voteSy  presented  a  list  of  them  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  list  was  read  to  the  two  Houses,  and  is  as  follows,  etc.,  ^  Whereapon 
the  Vice-President  declared  George  Washington  unanimously  elected  President,* '' 
etc. 

On  this  occasion  the  President  of  the  Senate  only  opened,  read,  and  delivered 
the  certificates  to  the  tellers ;  they  examined,  ascertained  the  votes,  and  presented 
a  list  of  them  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  which  list  he  then  read  to  the  two 
Houses.  The  function  of  the  Vice-President  was  then,  as  it  has  always  been  since, 
purely  a  passive  one.  Where  there  has  been  any  variation,  it  has  been  to  invigo- 
rate rather  than  weaken  the  prerogatives  of  the  two  Houses. 

1797. 

At  the  election  of  John  Adams  in  1797,  "  the  certificates  of  the  sixteen  States 
were  by  the  President  opened  and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
who,  having  examined  and  ascertained  the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  there- 
of to  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  Adams  himself),  which  was  read  as  follows,  etc., 
whereupon  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  discharge  what  he  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

'^  He  addressed  the  two  Houses  as  follows : 

" '  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  By  the  report 
which  has  been  made  by  the  tellers  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  to  examine  the 
votes,  there  are  71  votes  for  John  Adams,  68  for  Thomas  JeflFerson,'  etc.,  etc.,  '  so 
that  the  person  who  has  71  votes,  which  is  the  highest  number,  is  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  the  person  who  has  68  votes,  which  is  the  next  highest  number,  is  elected 
Vice-President.'  The  President  then  sat  down  for  a  moment,  and  rising  again,  thus 
addressed  the  two  Houses : 

"  In  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laiv  of  the  United  States,  and  the  cotn- 
mands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress^  expressed  in  their  resolution  passed  in  the  pres- 
ent session^  I  declare  that  John  Adams  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  to  commence  with  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
is  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to  commence  with  the 
4th  of  March  next." 

1801. 

At  the  election  of  Thomas  JefiFerson,  in  1801,  '^  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  open  the  certificates  of  the  electors  of  the 
Statd^,  beginning  with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  as  the  votes  were  read,  the 
tellers  on  the  part  of  each  House  counted  and  took  lists  of  the  same^  which  being  pre- 
pared^ were  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  SencUe^  and  are  as  follows  ^^^  etc. 

1805. 

At  the  second  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1805,  the  same  course  of  procedure 
was  taken  by  the  two  Houses  as  at  his  first.  The  only  difference  worth  remarking  is 
thus  reported  in  the  annals  of  Congress  : 

"  The  President  (Mr.  Burr)  stated  that,  pursuant  to  law,  there  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  several  packets,  which  from  the  indorsements  upon  them  appeared  to 
be  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  a  President  and  Vice-President ;  that  the  returns  for- 
warded by  mail,  as  well  as  the  duplicates  sent  by  special  messengers,  had  been 
received  by  him  in  due  time.  *  You  will  now  proceed,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  to  count 
the  votes  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  direct ; '  adding  that,  perceiving  no  cause  for  pref- 
erence in  the  order  of  opening  the  returns,  he  womd  piursue  a  geographical  arrange- 
ment, beginning  with  the  the  Northern  States. 

"  The  President  then  proceeded  to  break  the  seals  of  the  respective  returns,  hand- 
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inff  each  return  and  its  accompanying  duplicate  as  the  seals  of  each  were  broken  to 
the  tellers  through  the  Secretary ;  Mr.  S.  Smith  reading  aloud  the  returns  and  the 
attestations  of  tlie  appointment  of  the  electors,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Griswold  com- 
paring them  with  the  duplicate  return  lying  before  them.  According  to  the  enu- 
meration, the  following  appeared  to  be  the  result." 

"^  After  the  returns  had  been  all  examined  without  any  objections  having  been 
made  to  receiving  any  of  the  votes,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  tellers,  communis 
eaUdtothe  President  the  foregoing  result,  which  was  read  from  the  Chair ;  when 
the  Vice-President  said,  *  Upon  this  report,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  declare  agreeably 
to  the  Constitution  that  Thomas  Jefferson  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  third  day  of  March  next,  and  that  George  Clinton 
is  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  third  day  of 
March  next.' " 

1809. 

At  Madison's  first  election,  in  1809,  "  the  certificates  of  the  electors  for  the  sev- 
eral States  were,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  opened  and  delivered  to  the  tellers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  and  ascertained  the  number  of 
votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  which  was  read,  as 
follows :  '* 

1813. 

At  Madison's  second  election,  in  1813,  '^  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably 
to  the  joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  were,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
opened  and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined 
and  ascertained  the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  read  as  follows,"  etc. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  House  proceedings  that  the  returns  for  each  State  ^*  were 
severally  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  tellers,  and  noted  down  and  announced  by  the 
secretaries  of  each  House." 

1817. 

At  Monroe's  first  election,  in  1817,  '^  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably  to 
the  joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  and  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  were,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  opened 
and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  and 
ascertained  the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  read  as  follows." 

^  The  tellers  handed  a  statement  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
announced  to  the  joint  meeting  the  following  as  the  state  of  the  votes,"  etc. 

1821. 

At  Monroe's  second  election,  in  1821,  in  the  Senate, "  the  certificates  were,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  opened  and  delivered  to  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
by  whom  they  were  read,  except  the  State  of  Missouri." 

The  two  Houses  then  separated  to  consider  that  case,  after  which  the  record  pro- 
ceeds: 

**  Whereupon  the  two  Houses  having  again  assembled  in  the  Representatives' 
Chamber,  the  certificate  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was,  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  delivered  to  the  tellers,  who  read  the  same,  and  who,  having  examined 
and  OMcertaitied  the  whole  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  was  read,  as  follows,"  etc. 

The  House  proceeding  states  : 

^^  The  Senate  again  appeared,  and  took  seats  in  the  House  as  before. 

"The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  proceeded  to  open 
the  certificate  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
tellers,  by  whom  it  was  read,  and  who  registered  the  same. 

'*  And  the  votes  of  all  the  States  having  been  thus  counted,  registered,  and  the 
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lists  thereof  compared,  they  were  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  bywhom 
thej  were  read,  as  already  printed. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  then,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  hy 
the  two  Houses^  proceeded  to  announce  the  state  of  the  votes  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  loint  meeting  assembled,  as  follows : 

"  Were  the  votes  of  Missouri  to  be  oounted,  the  result  would  be :  For  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  231  votes ;  if  not  counted, 
for  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  228  votes.  For  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York, 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  218  votes  ;  if  not  counted,  for  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  216  votes.  But 
in  either  event,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  has  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  for  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  has  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States." 

1825. 

At  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1825,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it 
was 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  that  this  House  is  now  ready  to  receive 
them  in  porsaance  of  the  resolution  of  the  two  Hoases,  of  yesterday,  to  the  end  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  open 
the  eertifieatea  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  in  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  may  be  counted;  and  that  the  Clerk  do 
go  with  said  message. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Gallaird)  then  rose,  and  stated  that  the  certifi- 
cates, forwarded  by  the  electors  from  each  State,  would  be  delivered  to  the  tellers. 

Mr.  Tazewell,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  John  W.  Taylor  and  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  took  their  places  as  tellers  at  the  Clerk's  table.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  then  opened  two  packets,  one  received  by  messenger 
and  the  other  by  mail,  containing  the  certificates  of  the  votes  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  One  of  these  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Tazewell,  while  the  other  was  com- 
pared with  it  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Barbour.  The  whole  having  been  ready  and 
the  votes  of  New  Hampshire  declared,  they  were  set  down  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  seated  at  different  tables.  Thus  the  cer- 
tificates, from  all  the  States  were  gone  through  with. 

The  tellers  then  left  the  Clerk's  table,  and  presenting  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Tazewell  delivered  their  report  of  the  votes  given,  which  was  then 
handed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  again  read  it  to  the  two  Houses. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  the  House  carefully  avoids  saying  that  the  President 
was  to  be  invited  to  do  anything  more  than  open  the  votes.  He  was  invited  to  open 
them  to  the  end  '^  that  they  mav  be  counted,"  not  to  open  and  count  them.  It  is  also 
a  significant  assertion  of  the  House's  prerogatives  that  the  tellers  first  presented 
themselves  in  front  of  the  Speaker  to  deliver  their  report  of  the  votes  given.  This 
report  was  then  handed,  it  does  not  appear  by  whom,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

1829. 

At  the  first  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1829,  "  the  Vice-President  then  hav- 
ing before  him  the  packages  received,  one  copy  by  express,  and  one  through  the 
post-office,  from  the  several  States,  took  up  those  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and, 
announcing  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  that  those  packets  had  been  cer- 
tified, by  the  delegation  from  Maine,  to  contain  the  votes  of  that  State  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  proceeded  to  break  the  seals  and  then  handed  over  the 
packets  to  the  tellers,  who  opened  and  read  them  at  length.  The  same  process  was 
repeated,  until  all  the  packets  had  been  opened  and  read,  when  Mr.  Tazewell, 
retiring  to  some  distance  from  the  chair,  read  the  following  report."  When  the 
teller  had  finished  reading,  the  result  was  again  read  by  the  Yice-Fresident. 
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1833. 

At  the  second  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1833,  as  in  previous  cases,  the 
rotes  of  the  electors  were  opened  bj  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered  to 
the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  and  ascertained  the 
number  of  votes,  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  list  thereof^  as  follows : 
^  Messrs.  Grundy,  of  the  Senate,  and  Dayton  and  Hubbard,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, acted  as  a  committee  to  read  and  enumerate  the  votes,  and,  the  whole 
having  been  gone  through,  the  resuU  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows."  .  .  .  The 
President  of  the  Senate  '^  then  announced  the  result,  as  reported  by  the  tellers.'' 

1837. 

At  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1837,  the  President  of  the  Senate  rose 
and  said :  *'  The  two  Houses  being  now  convened  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the 
electoral  votes  for  the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  will,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  proceed  to  open  the  votes  and  deliver  them  to  the  tellers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  counted.  I  now  present  to  the  tellers  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  Maine." 

The  tellers  then  counted  the  votes  and  announced  them  severally  in  their  order, 
the  same  form  having  been  observed  in  every  case ;  the  tellers  also  reading  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  certificates  of  their  election. 

1841. 

At  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1841 :  ^' A  message  was. received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  announcing  that  the  House  was  ready  to  receive 
the  Senate,  Kudi  to  proceed  to  count  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-rre^dent  of 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  joint 
resolution  on  that  subject."  .  .  .  .  ^'  After  the  votes  h^d  been  counted^  the  Senate 
returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber."  .  .  .  .  "  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  proceeded  to  open  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  beginning  with  those  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  ending  with  the  State  of  Michigan ;  and  the  tellers,  Mr.  Preston  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  John  W.  Jones  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  having  read^  counted^  and  registered  the  same,  making  duplicate  lists^  there- 
of, and  the  lists  being  prepared,  they  were  delivered  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  as  follows : "  .  .  .  "  The  President  of  the  Senate  then 
announced  the  state  of  the  vote*  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  meeting 
assembled,  and  declared,  etc.,  that  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  having  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,"  etc 

1845. 

At  the  election  of  James  E.  Polk,  in  1845,  ^Hhe  President  of  the  Senate  rose 
and  stated  the  object  of  this  assemblage  to  be  to  count  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors 
of  the  respective  States  of  this  election  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  handing  to  Mr.  Walker  (one  of  the  tellers)  a  sealed  package,  he 
said  : 

**  I  deliver  to  the  joint  tellers  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Maine  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
counted.^'' 

**  Mr.  Walker  received  the  packet,  and  having  broken  the  secUs^  the  tellers  ex- 
amined the  votes,  which  were  announced  to  be  nine  in  number,  all  of  which  were 
given  for  James  E.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  number  of  votes  were  given  for  Vice-President  for  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

When  the  votes  had  thus  aU  been  counted^  "  Mr.  Walker  presented  the  returua 
of  the  tellers  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  rose  and  announced  the  result^ 
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and  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  were 
elected. 

1849. 

At  the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor,  in  1849,  the  Vice-President  rose  and  said  : 
*'  In  obedience  to  law,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have  assembled  on 
the  present  occasion,  so  that  I  may  fulfill  the  duty  enjoined  upon  me  by  the  Ck)n8ti- 
tution  by  opening  in  their  presence  the  sealed  certificates  of  the  lists  of  persons 
voted  for  by  the  electors  in  the  several  States  as  President  and  ViccrPresident, 
cai4se  the  votes  to  be  counted^  and  have  the  persons  to  Jill  those  offices  ascertained 
and  declared  agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

The  Vice-President  then  opened  the  certificates  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  said  : 
^'  I  now  open  and  present  to  the  tellers  chosen  by  the  two  Souses  the  certificate  trans- 
mitted bv  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Maine  that  the  votes  therein  recorded  may  be 
counted."  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  proceeded  to  read  the  certificate,  and  the  vote  reported 
was  registered  by  the  tellers  in  duplicate  lists.  This  course  was  pursued  in  reference 
to  ten  States. 

The  certificates  of  ten  other  States  were  read  by  Mr.  Barrow,  and  the  certificates 
of  ten  other  States  were  read  by  Mr.  McClelland  :  "  The  tellers  having  read^  counted^ 
and  registered  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  thirty  States,  and  compared  their  du- 
plicate lists  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  Vice-Jr resident,  the  Vice-President  then 
received  and  read  the  report  of  the  tellers,"  and  announced  the  result  of  the  vote  by 
reading  the  report  of  the  tellers. 

1853. 

At  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1853,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  rose  and  said :  ''  The  Senate'  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  ofcoujiting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  I  present  to  the  tellers  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  college  of  the 
State  of  Maine." 

In  the  same  manner  he  presented  the  certificates  from  the  remaining  States  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Chandler,  by  whom  respectively  they  were  read  and 
duly  recorded  by  tellers. 

"  The  tellers  having  counted  and  registered  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  thirty-one  States  and  compared  their  lists,  delivered  to  the  President  pro  tern,  the 
result^  which  was  read  by  him,  and  he  thereupon  declared,"  etc. 

1857. 

At  the  election  of  James  Buchanan,  in  1857,  the  President  of  the  Senate  said : 
"  Pursuant  to  the  law,  and  in  obedience  to  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  JETouses, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  open  and  count  the  votes  which 
have  been  given  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
"  The  teller  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  the  two  tellers  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  will  please  take  the  seats  assigned  them  in  discharge  of  their 
duty." 

The  presiding  officer  proceeded  to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the 
several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  Pending  the  count.  Senator  Cass 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  read  the  results  of  the  vote  and  not  the  certifi- 
cate in  full.    The  President  of  the  Senate  then  said : 

"  The  presiding  officer  considers  that  the  duty  of  counting  the  vote  has  devolved 
on  the  tellers  under  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses  ;  and  he  considers,  fur- 
ther, that  the  tellers  should  determine  for  themselves  in  what  way  the  votes  are  veri- 
fied to  them^  and  read  as  much  as  they  think  proper  to  the  two  Houses  assembled.'* 

It  appeared  from  the  certificate  of  the  electors  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that 
the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  had  not  been  cast  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Tennessee  (one  of  the  tellers),  reported  : 

"  Mr.  President :  The  tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  to  count 
and  report  the  votes  given  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
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report  that  thej  have  examined  all  the  returns,  and  find  that  thej  are  all  regular  ; 
and  that  the  votes  were  cast  on  the  day  required  by  law,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ;  their  returns  show  that  they  cast  their  elec- 
toral vote  on  the  4th  of  December,  instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  of  December, 
which  was  the  3d,  aS  required  by  law.  All  the  returns  show  that  James  Buchanan, 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  received  174  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States; 
that  Jotti  C.  Fr6mont,  of  the  State  of  California,  received,  including  the  votes  of 
Wisconsin,  114  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  Millard  Fillmore,  of 
the   State  of  New  York,  received  8  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States.'' 

'*  Tlie  President  of  the  Senate  thereupon  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  vote  as 
announced  to  the  joint  convention  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee ;  and,  in  further  exe- 
cation  of  the  order  of  the  two  Houses,  declared  the  result  above  stated.'' 

Objections  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  chairman  in  deciding  to  count  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin  without  consulting  the  two  Houses  were  vehemently  urged  by  Messrs. 
Butler,  Crittenden,  and  Orr ;  and  the  Senate  withdrew  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Congress  might  consider  the  objections. 

Befor^  returning,  the  presiding  officer  said : 

^^  The  Chair  would  respectfully  state  that  whatever  difficulty  may  have  arisen  it 
cannot  be  officially  known  to  either  House  until  it  is  reported  by  the  tellers  to  whom 
the  duty  of  counting  the  vote  was  confided." 

In  separate  session,  after  hearing  the  report  from  the  tellers  of  what  had  oc- 
curred in  joint  session,  the  President  of  the  Senate  said : 

^*  As  a  result  of  the  action  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  counting  the  vote, 
the  duty  was  devolved  upon  the  presiding  officer  there  by  the  concurrent  order  of 
the  two  JSoiMes  to  declare  the  resuU  of  the  vote  <u  delivered  to  him  by  the  tellers. 
That  declaration  did  not  involve,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  validity  or  invalid- 
ity of  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin." 

The  declaration  made  by  the  Chair  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  as  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  elected  President  was  written  down,  and  is  in  these  words : 
^^  That  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President,  and  that  number  being  a  majority  of  the  whole  nimiber  of 
electors,  has  been  duly  elected." 

Whether  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  included  or  not,  the  declaration 
made  by  the  presiding  officer  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and 
that  that  majority  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  was  strictly 
conformable  to  the  facts.  He  subsequently  stated  his  position  yet  more  distinctly 
in  reply  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia : 

"The  presiding  officer  did  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  was  a  good  vote  or  a  bad  vote.  The  presiding  officer,  upon  that  mat- 
ter, did  no  more  than  recite  the  fact  which  was  reported  to  him  by  the  tellers,  pur- 
suant to  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses.  The  presiding  officer  did  no  more 
than  announce  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  had  been  given  to  John  C.  Fremont. 
W?ieiher  it  wcls  a  good  vote  or  a  bad  vote^  he  did  not  undertake  to  decide.  The  pre- 
siding officer  announced  further,  that  James  Buchanan  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
given,  and  that  such  majority  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  vote ;  and  he 
declared,  as  his  duty  required  him  to  do,  that  James  Buchanan  was  thereby  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  the  result  could  have  been  affected  by  the  col- 
lateral fact  reported  by  the  tellers,  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  been 
given  on  a  day  different  from  that  prescribed  by  law,  the  presiding  officer  would  have 
considered  it  his  duty  to  have  reported,  as  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  whether  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  electoral  votes  had  been  given  to  James  Buchanan  would  depend 
on  canvassing  the  votes — a  duty  that  he  did  not  assume.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
peared clearly  from  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  whether  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
cons!fi  was  counted  or  not,  the  result  of  the  election  remained  unaffected,  he  an- 
nounced, as  he  considered  his  duty  required  him  to  announce,  that  James  Buchanan 
had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  that  such  majority  was  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  electoral  votes.  He  disclaims  having  assumed  on  hiinselfany 
authority  to  determine  whether  that  vote  or  any  other  vote  was  a  good  or  a  bad  vote. 
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"  The  order  that  was  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  prescribing  the 
mode  of  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  not  a  joint  rt»solu-     ' 
tion.     It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in  which  the  House  of  Jlepresentatives  con- 
curred.    The  entry  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  : 

"  *  In  the  Hottbk  of  Repbebentatiyes,  February^  1857. 

"  *  Besolted^  That  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the 
Senate.' 

**  That  resolution  prescribed  to  the  presiding  officer  simply  this  duty.  The  resoln* 
tion  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes.  It  required  of  those  tellers 
to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  should  be  declared  ;  then  *  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^  who  shall  announce  the  state 
of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid.* 
The  President  of  the  Senate^  having  received  the  list  from  the  tellers^  annhunced  as 
the  state  of  the  vote^  the  state  of  the  vote  as  it  appeard  on  that  list.  In  the  list  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  was  assigned  to  John  C.  Fremont,  and  the  Chair  so  read  it.  Tlie 
presiding  officer  did  no  more  than  give  the  result  as  stated  by  the  tellers,  and  then, 
in  the  further  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  presiding  officer  by  the  con- 
current resolution,  he  announced  the  person  who  was  elected,  the  Ck)nstitution  pro- 
viding that  "  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  oi  electors  ap- 
pointed. The  presiding  officer  in  his  own  judgment  believed  then,  as  he  believes 
now,  that  he  declared  correctly,  as  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  James  Buchanan  had 
received  the  greatest  number,  and  that  that  number  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors,  not  undertaking  to  decide^  and  not  having  decided^  whether  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  been  given  to  John  C.  Fremont  or  not — a  potter 
that  the  Chair  utterly  disclaims  and  never  asserted.^^ 

1861. 

At  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1861,  the  President  of  the  Senate  rose 
and  said  :  "  The  two  Houses  being  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  votes  may  be  counted  and  declared  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  it  becomes  my 
duty  under  the  Constitution  to  open  the  certificates  of  election  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.     I  now  proceed  to  discharge  thfit  duty. 

"  The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of 
the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  votes 
having  been  opened  and  counted,  the  tellers^  through  Mr.  Trumbull,  reported  the 
following  as  the  result  of  the  countj'*  etc. 

The  Vice-President  then  said  :  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  elected  President,"  etc. 

1865. 

At  the  second  election  of  President  Lincoln  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  pre- 
scribed a  mode  of  procedure  at  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  under  "which  the  three  subsequent  countings  have  been  conducted.  This 
rule,  known  as  the  twenty-second,  prescribes  that — 

''  The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  hour  of  one  o'clock  P.  m.  on  the  sebond  Wednesday  of  February  next,  succeed- 
ing the  meeting  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stetes, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  officer;  one  teller  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa. 
tives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
the  certificates  of  electoral  votes,  and  said  tellers  having  read  the  same  in  the  pres- 
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ence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  state  of  the  certificates ;  and  the  votes  having  been 
counted  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  anj, 
elected,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufiBcient  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  together  with  a  list 
of  vote^be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.  If  upon  the  reading  of  anj 
such  certificate  by  the  tellers  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes 
therein  certified,  the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate 
skall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to  that  body  for  its 
decision  ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner 
submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision  and  no  ques- 
tion shall  be  decided  affirmatively  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted  except 
by  the  concurreut  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  whicn  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses 
shall  immediately  reassemble  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  submitted,  and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no 
debate  in  either  House  and  any  other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner.'' 

Only  a  week  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  22d  rule  the  two  Houses  had  united  in 
a  joint  resolution  which  declared  that  certain  States —eleven  in  number — ^were  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral  college  because  they  had  been  and  were, 
up  to  the  8th  of  November,  1864,  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  their  electoral  vote,  therefore,  should  not  be  counted. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  joint  rule  and  joint  resolution,  the  canvass  of  votes 
was  conducted.  The  Vice-President  opened  the  certificates,  handed  them  to  the 
teUeriy  who  reported  that  the  certificates  were  in  due  form,  and  the  amount  of  the 
TOte  of  the  several  States  as  they  were  called. 

^       When  the  tellers  had  ceased  Senator  Cowan  said : 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  whether  there  are  any  further  returns  to  be  counted  ? '' 

The  Vice-President :  There  are  not. 

Senator  Cowan :  And  if  there  are  to  be  I  would  inquire  why  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  this  body  in  joint  convention  which  is  alone  capable  of  determining 
whether  they  should  be  counted  or  not  f 

The  Vice-President :  The  Chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  but  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  the  Chair  holds 
it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to  the  convention. 

Senator  Cowan :  I  ask  whether  the  joint  resolution  on  that  subject  has  become  a 
law  by  having  received  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  Vice-President :  The  Chair  believes  that  the  official  communication  of  its 
approval  by  the  President  has  not  been  received  by  either  House ;  the  Chair,  how- 
ever, has  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  joint  resolution  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Senator  Cowan :  Then,  as  a  motion  is  not  in  order  in  this  body,  I  suggest  that  the 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  be  counted,  and  that  the  convention  determine  the 
fact 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  do  not  think  any  question  has  arisen  which  requires  the  two 
Houses  to  separate.  That,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  joint  resolution,  can 
onlj  be  upon  the  reading  of  the  returns  which  have  l^en  opened  by  the  President 
of  the  convention. 

Senator  Cowan :  T  merely  wish  to  say  that,  believing  as  I  do  that  it  rests  with 
this  joint  convention  in  its  joint  capacity  to  determine  aU  questions  which  ought  to 
wise  here,  I  have  done  what  I  thought  to  be  my  duty  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  convention  the  question  which  I  have  raised.  Having  done  so,  I  now  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  it. 

By  the  President :  The  Chair  did  not  understand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cowan]  as  making  any  distinct  motion,  but  merely  a  simple  suggestion. 
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Senator  Cowan :  I  understood  that  no  motion  could  be  entertained  in  this  con- 
vention. 

The  Vice-President  decided  that  motions  could  be  entertained  upon  any  matters 
pertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  convention  had  been  assembled,  but  the 
decision  of  those  motions  must  be  determined  by  the  two  Houses  separately  after 
the  Senate  shall  have  withdrawn  from  the  convention. 

Mr.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky,  then  moved  that  all  the  returns  before  the  joint  con- 
vention be  opened  and  presented  for  its  consideration. 

The  Vice-President  decided  that  that  would  require  the  two  Houses  to  separate 
£cfr  deliberation,  whereupon  after  short  debate  Mr.  Yeaman  withdrew  hjs  motion. 

Senator  Trumbull  then,  on  the  part  of  the  tellers, "  announced  the  following  as  the 
result  of  the  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,'"  etc. 

At  this  election  the  two  Houses  prescribed  the  course  of  procedure  to  be  pur- 
sued :  the  two  Houses  decided  that  eleven  electoral  votes  should  not  be  counted. 
In  express  obedience  to  these  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Vice-President 
omitted  to  open  and  read  the  certificates  of  those  votes  which  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  open;  and  Senator  Cowan,  who  complained  that  the  certificates  of  certain  States 
had  not  been  read,  put  his  complaint  distinctly  upon  the  ground  that  the  tiro 
Houses  in  joint  convention  were  ^^  alone  capable  of  determining  whether  they  should 
be  countea  or  not^^  a  proposition  to  which  the  President  of  the  Senate  not  only  as^ 
sentedy  but  which  he  relied  upon  for  the  justification  of  nis  ruling;  having,  as  he 
correctly  claimed,  obeyed  the  express  directions  of  the  two  Houses. 

1869. 

At  President  Grant's  first  election  the  President  of  the  Senate,  on  taking  the 
Speaker's  chair,  said :  *'  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  having  met,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  opening^  determining^  and 
declaring^  the  votes  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  it 
being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I 
now  proceed  to  discharge  that  duty." 

The  President  pro  tempore  then  proceeded  to  open  and  Jiand  to  the  tellers  the 
votes  of  the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President,  commencing  with  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  members  called  for  a  reading  in  full  of  the 
certificate  of  the  returns  of  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  and  objected  to  the  counting  of 
the  vote  from  that  State.  Thereupon  the  Senate  retired  from  the  Hall.  On  the 
question  of  counting  the  vote  of  Louisiana  in  the  House,  there  were  137  yeas  to  63 
nays.  The  messenger  from  the  Senate  ha\dng  announced  that  that  body  had  also 
voted  in  favor  of  counting  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate,  in  a  body,  reentered 
the  Hall. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  having  resumed  the  chair,  said :  **  By  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  the  vote  of  Louisiana  is  ordered  to  be  counted." 

The  tellers  went  on  with  their  counting  till  the  State  of  Oeorgia  was  reached. 

Mr.  Butler  objected  to  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia  being  counted. 

Senator  Edmunds  said  that  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was  not  in  order,  the  two  Houses  having,  by  special  rule  for  this  case,  made  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  standing  joint  rule,  which  joint  rule  reads  as  follows : 

On  the  assembling  of  the  two  HonseSf  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869,  for  the 
counting  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  for  bj  law,  under 
joint  roles  for  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented 
as  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner : 

Were  the  State  presented  as  the  State  of  Georgia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for 

,  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not  counted,  for ,  for  President  of 

the  United  States, votes,  and  in  either  case is  elected  President  of  the  United  States ; 

and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Butler  insisted  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  votes  must  be  counted  or 
rejected  by  the  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  prior  concurrent  action 
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of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  cannot  bind  the  convention,  and  the  convention  may 
act,  after  they  get  together,  as  they  choose  to  do. 

The  Senate  retired,  and  the  House  decided  against  counting  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  Georgia — ^yeas  41,  nays  150. 

At  half-past  four  the  Senate  in  a  body  reentered  the  HalL 

The  President :  The  objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are  over- 
ruled by  the  Senate,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  will  be  stated  as  it  would  stand 
if  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  counted,  and  as  it  would  stand  if  the  vote 
of  that  State  were  not  counted,  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

Senator  Conkling,  one  of  the  tellers,  then  proceeded  to  declare  the  result,  amid 
great  noise  and  disorder. 

The  President  :  The  tellers  report  that  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  including  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  is  294,  of  which  the  majority  is  148.  Excluding  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Greorgia  it  is  285,  of  which  the  majority  is  143.  The  result  of  the  vote  as  reported 
by  the  tellers  fpr  President  of  the  United  States,  including  the  State  of  Geoi^ia,  is, 
for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214  votes ;  for  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  80 
votes.  Excluding  the  State  of  Georgia  the  result  of  the  vote  is,  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
of  Illinois,  214  votes ;  for  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  71  votes.  [Same  for 
Vice-President]  Wherefore,  in  either  case,  whether  the  votes  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  be  included  or  excluded,  I  do  declare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  etc.,  etc.  •  .  •  ' 

1873. 

At  the  second  election  of  President  Grant,  in  1873,  the  Vice-President,  on  taking 
the  Speaker's  chair,  said  :  "  The  Senate  and  Souse  of  RepresentcUivea  having  met 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  opening^  determining^  and 
declaring  the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  it  being  mg  duty, 
in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I  now  proceed  to 
discharge  that  duty. 

"  The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of 
the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  commenc- 
ing with  the  State  of  Maine.'' 

When  the  State  of  Georgia  was  reached,  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoar,  who 
said :  **  1  desire  to  make  the  point  that  the  three  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as 
having  been  cast  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  cannot  be  counted,  because  the 
person  for  whom  they  purport  to  have  been  cast  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  electors  in  that  State." 

The  point  was  reserved  until  the  other  States  had  been  called  and  the  objections 
reduced  to  writing,  and  then  the  Senate  withdrew  for  deliberation. 

At  3.35  p.  M.  the  Senate  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  the  Vice-President  said : 

*^Upon  the  first  point  raised  by  the  Representative  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Hoar],  the  Senate  decide  as  follows : 

Betolvedj  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast  for  Horace  Greeley  be  counted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  decided  as  follows : 

Sesohei,  That  the  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  having  beoa  cast  by  the  electors  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  Kew  York,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  onght 
not  to  be  counted,  the  said  Horace  Greelej  having  died  before  said  votes  were  cast. 

Upon  this  question  there  is  a  non-concurrenoe  of  the  two  Houses. 
On  the  question  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  in  regard 
to  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

J^MoZstfi,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  be  counted. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Bemflvedy  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the  eight  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  cast 
bj  the  electors  in  and  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  onght  to  be  counted  as  reported  by  them. 
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On  this  question  the  votes  of  the  two  Houses  are  concurrent. 

On  the  third  point  raised  by  the  Representative  from  New  York  [Mr.  Potter],  which 
was  in  regard  to  the  election  of  one  elector  from  Mississippi,  the  Senate  adopter]  the 
following  resolution,  which  is  covered  also  by  its  action  on  the  full  vote  of  the  Stater 

JSesohed^  That  the  vote  cast  by  James  J.  Spellman,  one  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
siBsippi,  be  counted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  having  been  appointed  in  the  manner 
directed  bj  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  were  legally  elected,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  State  as  cast  by  them 
should  be  counted,  and  that  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  electoral  vote 
caf^t,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  State  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors, is  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  by  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  there  being  a  non-concurrence  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  upon  the  three  votes  cast  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  Horace 
Greeley  for  President  of  the  United  States,  they  cannot  be  counted.  And  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  joint  rule,  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  be  counted.'* 

The  tellers  resumed  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  announced  the  same,  until  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  reached,  when  Senator  Morton  made  an  objection  to  two  of 
the  electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Vice-President  held  that  the 
objection  came  too  late ;  that  it  should  have  been  made  when  the  State  of  Georg-ia 
was  called.  He  finally,  however,  decided  that  it  was  in  time,  the  credentials  of  no 
other  State  having  yet  been  read. 

After  several  other  objections  had  been  made,  the  Senate  again  withdrew  for  de- 
liberation, and  returned  at  five  minutes  .past  five. 

"  The  Vice  -  President,  having  resumed  the  chair :  Two  objections  having 
been  made  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Sen- 
ate upon  the  first  objection,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull],  re- 
solved as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  be  counted,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  Mr.  Trumbull. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the  vote  of  Texas  should  be  counted  as  re- 
poited  by  the  tellers. 

On  the  second  objection,  by  Mr.  Dickey,  the  Senate  resolved  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Dickey  to  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  Texas  be  and  the  same  is  overruled. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  quorum  is  an  arbitrary  number  which  each  State  has  the  right  to  estab- 
li»h  for  itself,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  choice  of  electors  was  in  conflict  with  the  law 
of  Texas  as  to  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  vote  of  the  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  be  counted. 

So  (the  two  Houses  having  concurred)  the  electoral  vote  of  Texas,  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  will  be  counted." 

The  Senate  retired  again  for  deliberation  upon  objections  to  the  electoral  votes 
from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

"  The  Vice-President,  having  resumed  the  chair,  said :  The  objection  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the  conting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  as  de- 
clared by  the  tellers,  having  been  considered  by  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  has 
resolved  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas  should  not  be  counted. 

A|id  the  House  has  resolved  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  be 
counted. 

There  being  a  non-concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  question,  the  vote  of 
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Arkansas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  will  not 
be  counted.     That  rule  provides  that — 

No  question  shall  he  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted, 
except  by  the  concarrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  several  objections  made  on  various  grounds  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  from  Louisiana  having  been  considered  by  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  has 
resolved  as  follows : 

Beaolved^  That  all  objections  presented  having  been  considered,  no  electoral  vote  pur- 
porting to  be  that  of  the  IState  of  Louisiana  be  counted. 

And  the  House  has  resolved  as  follows : 

JSuohedy  That,  in  the  judgment  of  tliis  House,  none  of  the  returns  reported  by  the 
tellers  as  electoral  votes  of  the  btate  of  Louisiana  should  be  counted. 

On  this  question  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  Houses  ;  and  the  electoral  votes 
of  Louisiana  will  not  be  counted.  The  tellers  will  now  announce  the  result  of  the 
vote." 

"  Senator  Sherman  (one  of  the  tellers)  announced  the  result  as  follows,"  etc. 

The  Vice-President  then  said  :  "  The  whole  number  of  electors  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  is  366,  of 
which  the  majority  is  184.  Of  these  votes  349  have  been  counted  for  President  and 
352  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  the  vote  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  is :  for  Ul3'sses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois, 
286  votes,  etc. ;  wherefore  I  do  declare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly 
elected  President,"  etc. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  every  stage  of  this  election,  the  final  authority  to 
decide  all  the  questions  in  debate  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  two  Houses,  or  in  their 
agents,  the  tellers : 

Fedbbal  Officebs  chosek  as  Electors. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  validity  of  a  certificate  given  to  an  elector  chosen 
while  holding  an  office  under  the  Federal  Government,  that  has  arisen  or  upon 
which  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  expressed  any  opinion,  oc- 
curred at  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1837. 

It  was  ascertained  that  there  were  three  individuals  in  North  Carolina,  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  elected  to  the  electoral  college  who  bore 
the  same  names  with  those  individuals  who  were  deputy  postmasters  under  the 
General  Government,  and  they  were  presumed  to  be  the  same  individuals. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  that  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  report  the  mode  of  exam- 
ining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  ascertain  whether  any 
votes  were  given  at  that  election  contrary  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution against  Federal  officers  acting  as  electors. 

Mr.  Grrundy,  from  the  committee,  reported  to  the  Senate  that  ^*  there  were  four  or 
five  electors  chosen  in  the  several  States  who  were  officers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  that  such  votes  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  not  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  few  votes  thus 
given  will  not  vary  the  result  of  the  electipn,  as  it  was  not  contemplated  by  any  one 
that  the  appointment  of  one  ineligible  elector  would  vitiate  the  vote  of  his  State." 

Mr.  Thomas,  from  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  electors  had  resigned  their  Federal  appointments  before  they  gave 
their  votes,  said  ^'  that  the  committee  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
electors  were  not  eligible  at  the  time  they  were  elected,  and  therefore  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  vitiated,  ab  initio.^'' 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  reported  from  the  committee  that  the  defect 
of  such  a  choice  would  not  be  cured  by  the  resignation  of  the  Federal  office. 
"The  committee  are  of  opinion,"  runs  the  report,  that  "the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  *  no  Senator,  or  Representa- 
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tive,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector,'  ought  to  be  carried  in  its  whole  spirit  into  rigid  execution, 
in  order  to  prevent  officers  of  the  Greneral  Grovernment  from  bringing  their  official 
power  to  influence  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  believed,  excludes  and  disqualifies 
deputy  postmasters  from  the  appointment  of  electors ;  and  the  disqualification  re- 
lates to  the  time  of  the  appointments ;  and  that  a  resignation  of  the  office  of  dep- 
uty postmaster,  after  his  appointment  as  elector,  would  not  entitle  him  to  vote  as 
elector  under  the  Constitution." 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  question  of  the  ineligibility  of  electors 
on  this  ground  has  been  raised  since  the  Constitution  has  been  in  force. 

■ 

"To  MAKE  A  List  op  the  Votes." 

At  every  presidential  election  since  the  first,  down  to  1865  the  tellers  were 
instructed  by  the  two  Houses  not  only  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes,  but  to  deliver 
"  the  result "  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  which  result  he  was  required  to  an- 
nounce to  the  two  Houses.  The  language,  which  became  a  formula  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  was  first  reported  by  Senator  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  at  the  second 
election  of  Washington,  in  1793,  requires  that  the  tellers  ^^  make  a  list  of  the  yotes 
as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two 
Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid." 

The  22d  rule,  adopted  in  1865,  required  the  appointment  of  tellers,  ^'  to  whom 
shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  certificates  of 
electoral  votes,  and  said  tellers,  haying  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
the  two  Houses  thus  assembled,  shall  maike  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear 
from  the  said  certificates,  and  the  votes  having  been  counted,  a  list  of  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state 
of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  elected,"  etc. 

At  the  first  election  of  General  Washington,  which  was  conducted  very  informally 
and  without  a  preliminary  committee  of  procedure,  the  Senate  notified  the  House 
that  they  had  "  appointed  one  of  their  members  to  sit  at  the  Oerk's  table  to  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared;  submitting  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members  for  the  like  purpose." 

The  phrase  "  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes,"  employed  by  the  committee  to  define 
the  duty  of  the  tellers,  doubtless  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  '^  count- 
ing the  votes."  It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  section  3  of  the  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^'  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  may  ballot  for  two  per- 
sons, of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves. And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  government,"  etc. 

Here  the  whole  function  of  ascertaining  the  validity  and  counting  the  votes  for 
the  candidates  is  devolved  upon  the  electors  by  the  phrase  which  requires  them  ^'  to 
make  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for."  The  emplo3rment  of  that  form  of  speech  in 
the  resolution  above  cited,  therefore,  was  not  an  accident,  and  has  its  weight  in  de- 
termining the  function  which  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assigned  to  the  tellers  or 
to  those  who  selected  them  on  this  occasion. 

Independent  Power  of  the  Two  Houses  in  counting  "Electoieulj*  Votes. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  has  always  maintained  its  separate  and  independent 
right  to  act  affirmatively  upon  every  vote  to  entitle  it  to  be  counted.  Whenever 
both  Houses  failed  to  agree  upon  counting  it,  the  vote  has  never  been  counted. 

At  the  second  election  of  Monroe,  in  1821,  the  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  mode  of  counting  the  votes,  in  anticipation  of  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
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ferenoe  of  opinion  about  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  to  avoid  a  collision  from 
which  no  good  seemed  likely  to  come,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

JSesolvedy  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to  the  votes  of  Missouri,  and  the 
cotinting  or  omitting  to  count  which  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result  of  the 
election,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
following  manner : 

Were  the  votes  of  Missouri  to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be  for  A.  B.  for 

President  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not  counted  for  A.  B.  as  President 

of  the  United  States,  —  votes  ;  but  in  either  event,  A.  B.  is  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  this  was  practically  not  counting  the  electoral 
vote,  Mr.  Clay,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  reported  the  resolution, 
said  that  "  the  difficulty  is  before  us ;  that  we  must  decide  it  when  the  two  Houses 
meet,  or  avoid  it  by  some  previous  arrangement.  The  committee  being  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  question  would  arise  on  the  votes  in  joint  meeting,  thought  it  best,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  to  give  it  the  go-by  in  this  way.  Suppose  this  resolution  not 
adopted,  the  President  of  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  open  and  count  the  votes ;  and 
would  the  House  allow  that  officer,  singly  and  alone,  thus  virtually  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  votes  f  If  not,  how  then  were  they  to  proceed  ? 
Was  it  to  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  conjointly,  or  of  the  two 
Houses  separately  ?  One  House  would  say  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted,  the 
other  that  they  ought  not ;  and  then  the  votes  would  be  lost  altogether.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  prefer  that  it  be  decided  in  joint  meeting  ?  In  that 
case  he  would  find  himself  in  a  much  leaner  majority  than  on  the  question  yester- 
day. In  fact,  Mr.  Clay  said,  there  was  no  mode  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  of 
settling  litigated  questions  arising  in  the  discharge  of  this  subject ;  it  was  a  casus 
omissus  /  and  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  either  by  some  act  of  derivative  legis- 
lation, or  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself,  to  supply  the  defect." 

In  1857  Mr.  Seward  corrected  Senator  Bigler  for  speaking  of  a  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  under  the  eighth  article  of  the  Constitution  as  ''  a  convention.''  ^*  Then 
I  will  say  that  the  two  Houses  assembled,"  replied  Mr.  Bigler. 

In  the  same  way  the  vote  of  Michigan  in  1837,  like  that  of  Missouri,  was  counted 
in  the  alternative. 

The  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  counted  in  substantially  the  same  way  in  1857. 

In  1869  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  counted  in  the  alternative,  and  in  1873  three 
votes  from  Georgia  and  all  the  votes  from  Arkansas  were  not  counted,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  Houses  refusing  to  count  it. 

The  two  Houses  have  even  carried  the  principle  here  illustrated  so  far  as  not  to 
debate  any  question  of  difference  in  each  other's  presence.  So  soon  as  debate 
became  necessary,  the  Senate  uniformly  withdrew  to  its  own  Chamber  if  sitting  in 
the  House,  and  the  House  has  withdrawn  if  sitting  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  In 
1817,  when  Mr.  Taylor  from  New  York  arose  in  the  joint  session,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  not  to  *'  the  President  of  the  Senate,"  was 
proceeding  to  state  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  votes  from  Indiana  being  read 
and  recorded,  the  Speaker  interrupted  him,  and  said  that  the  two  Houses  had  met 
for  the  purpose — the  single  specific  purpose— of  performing  the  constitutional  duty 
which  they  were  then  discharging,  and  that  while  so  acting,  in  joint  meeting,  they 
could  consider  no  proposition  nor  perform  any  business  not  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Varnum,  of  the  Senate  (addressing  the  President  of  the  Senate),  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  stated  by  the  Speaker,  and,  tor 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  House  of  Representatives  to  deliberate  on  the  question 
which  had  been  suggested,  he  moved  that  the  Senate  withdraw  to  their  Chamber. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Senate,  and,  the  question  being 
put  by  the  President  to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  tte  Senate  withdrew  accordingly." — ^P.  31. 

After  debate,  the  House  sent  a  message  to  inform  the  Senate  of  its  readiness  to 
proceed  with  the  counting. 


^ 
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'^  The  Senate  soon  after  again  entered  the  Bepresentatives'  Hall ;  when 

^^  The  Speaker  informed  them  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  had  not  seen  it 
necessary  to  come  to  any  resolution,  or  to  take  any  order  on  the  subject  which  bad 
produced  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses. 

"  The  reading  of  the  votes  was  then  concluded." — P.  33. 

In  discussing  the  order  of  procedure  at  the  election  in  1821,  Mr.  King  said :  ^'  He 
was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  any  litigated  question  in  joint  meeting,  where  the 
Senate  as  a  body  would  be  lost,  and  argued  that,  whenever  anv  such  should  arise,  it 
would  be  always  proper  that  the  two  Houses  should  separate.'^ — ^P.  34. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  debate,  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  he  had  submitted,  wished  some  amendment  introduced  to  prevent  the  mode 
of  proceeding  from  being  quoted  as  a  precedent  hereafter — ^an  amendment  declaring 
that,  if  any  question  should  arise  relative  to  any  votes,  in  joint  meeting,  the  two 
Houses  would  separate  to  consider  the  case  and  not  decide  it  jointly. 

Mr.  Barbour  said  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  election  could  not  b^ 
affected  by  the  votes  of  any  one  State,  no  difficulty  could  arise  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  hereafter  to  bring  the  subject  up,  to  remedy  what  he  considered  a  casus 
omissus  in  the  Constitution,  either  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  that  should  appear  suf- 
ficient, or,  if  not,  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  itself. — P.  35. 

Again  in  1821,  when  an  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  counting  the  votes  of  Missouri,  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  says : 

"  Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  retamed  to  its  own 
Chamber." 

Afterward,  the  Senate  received  a  message  from  the  House,  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  receive  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  examination  of  the 
votes,  and  on  motion  the  Senate  returned  to  the  joint  session. 

At  the  election  in  1857  there  was  a  question  about  receiving  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin. To  a  remark  of  Mr.  Letcher,  the  Vice-President  said,  "No  debate  is 
proper  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding*  officer." 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky  :  "  jDo  I  understand  the  Chair  to  decide  that  Con- 
gress in  any  form  has  power  to  decide  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  vote  ?  " 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  presiding  officer  has  made  no  such  decision,  he 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Chair  considers  that  under  the  law 
and  the  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses,  nothing  can  be  done  here  but  to  count 
the  votes  by  tellers,  and  to  declare  the  vote  thus  counted  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  sitting  in  this  Chamber.  What  further  action  may  be  taken,  if 
any  further  action  should  be  taken,  will  devolve  upon  the  properly  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  the  Senate^  or  the  House  of  Representatives^  as  the  case  may 
be.     The  Chair  was  misunderstood  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky." 

There  was  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  members  about  the  ruling  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  that  he  invited  a  motion  to  withdraw.  Senator  Trum- 
bull said  :  "  A  difficulty  has  arisen  here ;  let  us  retire  and  consider  it  in  the  only  con- 
stitutional way  we  can,  and  that. is,  in  separate  bodies.^"*  In  this  case,  the  motion  to 
withdraw  was  only  put  to  and  voted  on  by  the  members  of  the  Senate."  They  retired 
immediately  upon  its  passage,  and  did  not  return.  Neither  the  Senate  not  the 
House  could  have  acted  much  more  independently  of  one  another,  if  each  had  been 
entirely  alone.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  House,  Humphrey  Marshall  in- 
sisted that  "  the  Senate  and  House  must  act  upon  the  question  at  issue  as  sep- 
arate bodies,  vote  as  distinct  organizations,  and  when  the  vote  is  to  be  taken,  the 
Senate  very  properly  retires  to  consult  separately  how  the  vote  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  given  upon  the  question,  and  its  vote  will  then  be  announced  by  its  own  appoint- 
ed organ.  If  you  adopt  any  other  construction  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  supersede  the  House,  and  place  all  power  over  the  count  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  you  destroy  the  just  weight  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  may  establish  a  precedent,  by  virtue  of  which  at  some  future  day  a  large 
body  of  Representatives  may  set  aside  an  election  made  by  the  people  through  the 
electoral  college,  and  assume  the  power  of  bringing  the  election  before  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  I  am,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  Houses  meet  as  Houses,  and  no 
vote  per  capita  can  be  taken.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  the  duty  of  determining  whether 
a  vote  shall  be  counted,  belongs  to  the  Senate  and  House,  and  not  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  duty  I  insist  we  shall  perform  before  the  vote  shall  be 
counted." 

At  the  second  election  of  Lincoln,  in  1865,  the  principle  of  the  complete  inde* 
pendence  of  each  of  the  two  Houses  in  canvassing  the  electoral  votes,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  affirmative  vote  of  each  to  entitle  a  vote  to  be  counted,  was  incorpo* 
rated  into  a  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  where,  by  the  approval  of  the  Executive, 
it  acquired  all  the  moral  authority  of  a  law.  This  clause  of  the  rule  which  covers 
the  provision  runs  as  follows : 

'^  If  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the  tellers  any  question  shall 
arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been  stated 
by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw  /  and  said  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  that  body  for  its  decision,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  in  like  manner  submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  decision,  and  no  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no 
vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  pre- 
siding officers  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted  ;  and  upon 
aay  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in  either  House,  and  any  other  question 
pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted 
and  determined  in  like  manner." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  rule  at  the  last  three  presidential  elections  (in  1865, 
1869,  and  1873),  the  two  Houses  have  separated  repeatedly  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

So  settled  and  invariable  has  been  the  practice  of  the  two  Houses  to  act  sepa- 
rately on  the  question  of  counting  a  vote,  and  so  general  has  been  their  |9ractice  to 
withdraw  to  their  respective  Chambers  for  debate  and  decision,  that  the  principle 
has  been  incorporated  into  every  plan  for  regulating  the  mode  of  the  counting  by 
standing  joint  rules  or  by  statute. 

In  the  joint  rule  of  1865,  which  governed  the  counting  in  1865,  1869,  and  1873, 
the  separate  action  of  the  two  Houses  is  expressly  provided.  * 

The  law  proposed  in  1800  contained  a  similar  provision.  So  did  the  law  which 
jMissed  the  Senate  in  1875.  So  did  the  kw  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1876.  The 
latter  bill  contained  this  clause  : 

"  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the  tellers,  any  question  shall 
arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon 
withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  body  for  its  decision  ;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner  submit  said  question 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision." 

Effect  of  Disagbeement  of  the  Two  Houses. 

The  countiiig  of  a  vote  is  an  affirmative  act.  It  involves  the  examination  of 
the  certificate,  the  reading  it  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
entering  of  the  votes  upon  the  list,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  vote  in  the  footing 
which  states  the  result.     All  these  steps  are  affirmative  acts. 

In  all  cases  where  two  persons  or  two  bodies  are  required  to  concur  in  the  doing 
of  an  act,  and  each  has  a  discretion  to  do  it  or  not,  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  act 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  the  familiar  case  of  two  judges  who  do  not  agree,  and  the 
result  is  that  no  judgment  can  be  rendered. 

The  construction  which  has  been  uniformly  adopted  and  acted  on  in  respect  to 
the  counting  of  an  electoral  vote  by  the  two  Houses  is  that,  if  they  do  not  concur 
affirmatively  in  favor  of  counting  the  vote,  it  cannot  be  counted. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  in  1821 :  "  One  House  would  say  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted, 
J^!^  9ther  that  they  ought  not ;  and  then  the  votes  would  be  lost  altogether." 
The  joint  rule  adopted  in  1865,  which  governed  three  presidential  elections,  in 
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codifying  the  existing  practice  of  the  two  Houses,  expressly  declared  that  "  no  vote 
objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses.'' 

The  law  proposed  in  1800  for  regulating  the  counting  of  electoral  rotes  rec- 
ognized the  same  principle  as  in  operation  unless  it  was  controlled  and  changed  by 
statute.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Morton,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1875 
and  in  1876,  proposed  to  change  this  rule  in  cases  where  there  should  be  but  one 
return  from  a  State,  and  to  require  the  two  Houses  to  concur  in  counting  the  vote, 
unless  both  should  agree  in  rejecting  it ;  but  that  effect  was  to  be  produced  by  statute. 

JoiKT  Ballot. 

There  is  a  respectable  opinion  manifested  by  individuals  in  many  of  the  debates 
that  the  two  Houses  may  be  deemed  to  be  one  body  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the 
electoral  votes,  and  may  act  together,  the  members  voting  per  capita.  But  there 
has  been  no  practice  sanctioning  such  a  conclusion ;  and  no  law  has  nor  has  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  merger  of  the  two  bodies  at  any  time 
or  for  any  purpose.  Doubtless  the  idea  arises  from  the  habit  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, when  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  in  an  election,  to  attain  a  result  by  their 
meeting  in  joint  ballot.  Congress  has  by  law  provided  that  such  an  arbitrament 
shall  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  solve  a  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  State 
Legislatures  in  the  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

This  expedient  has  its  suggestion  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  remedy,  and 
in  the  fact  that  this  accords  with  the  theory  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  has  been 
in  most  cases  adopted  by  the  State  governments,  and  practised  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everybody,  and  is  the  safest  possible  solution  of  a  great  practical  difficulty. 

In  legislation  the  independent  action  of  the  two  Houses  and  theif  veto  on  each 
other  work  little  practical  inconvenience.  But  in  the  choice  of  a  public  officer, 
without  whom  the  Government  cannot  go  on,  there  must  be  found  some  mode  of 
effecting  an  election.  In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  proposed  in  1800  to  regulate  the 
counting  of  electoral  votes,  and  to  determine  the  results  of  the  presidential  election, 
an  amendment  was  offered  providing,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  in  respect  to  the  counting  of  a  vote,  that  the  question  should  be  decided  by 
a  vote  of  the  two  Houses  per  capita. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1800,  the  records  state,  "  A  motion  of  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
under  consideration  to  insert,  instead  of  the  principle  that,  in  case  of  doubt,  the 
Houses  should  divide  to  their  respective  Chambers  to  consider  the  qualification  or 
disqualification  of  a  vote  or  votes,  from  their  joint  meeting,  if  such  questions  should 
arise  at  counting  of  the  votes,  the  following  words : 

'^  And  the  question  of  the  exception  shall  immediately,  and  without  debate,  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
then  present." 

The  amendment  was  lost,  44  to  46. 

On  the  1st  or  May  the  same  amendment  was  again  offered,  and  lost  43  to  46. 
Among  those  who  voted  for  it  were  Albert  Gallatin,  Nathaniel  Macon,  John  Nicholas, 
John  Randolph,  John  Smilie,  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  and  other  lights  of  the  party  which 
supported  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Cases  op  Votes  counted  and  Votes  kefused  to  be  counted  bt  the  Two 

Houses. 

The  tellers  being  ministerial  agents  of  the  power  that  appoints,  they  have  no 
authority  to  decide  finally  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  electoral  vote,  nor 
is  there  an  instance  of  their  claiming  such  a  right ;  but  they  are  the  agents  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  of  which  they  are  also  members.  The  two  Houses  have 
always  claimed,  and  repeatedly  exercised,  the  right  to  pass  upon  and  reject  electoral 
votes,  and  always  without  reference  to  the  opinion  or  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  first  election  of  Monroe,  in  1817,  objection  was  made  in  the  joint  session 
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of  the  two  Houses,  to  oountiBg  the  vote  of  Indiana,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  at  the  time  the  electors  were  chosen.  Her  vote,  however,  was 
counted,  Representatives  for  that  State  having  already  been  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
Upper  House. 

At  Monroe's  second  election,  in  1821,  objection  was  made,  in  like  manner,  to 
counting  the  votes  of  the  State  of  filissouri,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  her  votes  were 

finally  ordered  to  be  counted  in  the  alternative,  as  thus 231  votes  for  President 

Monroe,  if  the  votes  of  Missouri  are  counted,  and  228,  if  the  votes  of  Missouri  are 
not  counted,  Mr.  Monroe  in  either  case  having  a  majority.  Non  constat^  that  had 
her  vote  promised  to  affect  the  result,  it  would  not  have  been  rejected.  In  the 
famous  debate  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  *^  Mr.  Clay  said  the  Constitution 
required  of  the  two  Souses  to  assemble  and  perform  the  highest  duty  that  could  de- 
Yolve  on  a  public  body — to  ascertain  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people  to  adminis- 
ter their  national  concerns.  In  a  case  of  votes  coming  forward  whicn  could  not  be 
counted,  the  Constitution  was  silent ;  but,  fortunately,  the  end  in  that  case  carried 
with  it  the  means.  TTie  two  Houses  were  called  on  to  enumerate  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  Of  course  they  were  called  on  to  decide  what  are  votes. 
It  being  obvious  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  joint  meeting,  oonceming  the 
votes  of  Missouri,  some  gentlemen  thinking  they  ought  to  be  counted,  and  others 
dissenting  from  that  opinion,  the  committee  thought  it  best  to  prevent  all  difficulty 
by  waiving  the  question  in  the  manner  proposed,  knowing  that  it  could  not  affect 
the  result  of  the  election.  As  to  the  condition  of  Missouri,  he  himself  thought  her 
a  State,  with  a  perfect  moral  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  but  kept  out  for 
the  want  of  a  ceremonious  act  which  was  deemed  by  others  necessary  to  entitle  her 
to  admission.  Though,  in  his  opinion,  a  State  in  fact,  yet  not  being  so  in  form,  her 
votes  could  not  be  counted  according  to  form.  He  was  aware  that  the  question  of 
her  admission  might  come  up  and  be  decided  in  this  very  shape  ;  for  if  Congress 
allowed  her  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President^  and  counted  her  votes^  it 
would  be  a  full  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union ;  but  the  committee  thought, 
as  there  were  other  and  more  usual  modes  of  admitting  the  State  into  the  Union,  it 
was  better  not  to  bring  up  the  question  in  the  discharge  of  this  solemn  and  indis* 
pensable  duty,  but  to  allow  that  ceremony  to  proceed,  if  possible,  without  difficulty 
or  embarrassment.'^ 

At  the  election  of  Van  Buren,  in  1837,  a  like  objection  was  made  to  receiving  the 
electoral  vote  of  Michigan.  It  also  was  finally  counted,  like  that  of  Missouri,  in  the 
alternative,  as  it  could  have  no  practical  effect  upon  the  result. 

At  the  election  of  Buchanan,  in  1857,  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  objected  to  be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  the  election  had  been  held  the  day 
after  that  prescribed  by  law.  Her  vote,  however,  was  declared  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  it  was  reported  to  him  by  the  letters,  in  obedience  to  the  specific  instruction 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  without  any  pretension  himself  to  pass  upon  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  the  electoral  certificates.  The  two  Houses  in  this  case  separated  with- 
out formulating  their  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  such  election. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  38th  Congress,  and  immediately 
prior  to  the  second  election  of  President  Lincoln,  in  1865,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed,  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
^ath  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
^od  Tennessee,  had  rebelled  against  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States ;  had  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  for  more  than  three  years,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  armed  rebellion  in  November,  1864 ;  and  provided  that  these  States  should  not 
be  allowed  representation  in  the  electoral  college  for  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
Pre^dent  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  of 
^larch,  1865,  and  that  no  electoral  votes  from  either  of  those  States  should  be  re- 
ceived or  counted. 

In  the  debate  to  which  this  joint  resolution  gave  rise,  the  power  of  the  two 

Houses  to  exclude  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  was 

not  ({uestioned,  the  only  doubt  raised  upon  the  subject  being  whether  the  House 

alone  had  the  power  to  exclude  the  vote  of  a  State. 

D 


xl  GASES  OF  VOTES  COUNTED  AND  VOTES  REFUSED  TO  BE  COUNTED. 

Tliis  joint  resolution  received  the  formal  approval  of  President  Lincoln,  commu- 
nicated in  the  following;  message  to  Clongress,  on  the  lOih  day  of  February,  1865, 
only  three  days  before  the  election : 

"To  THX  HOKOBABLB  SeKATE  AND  HOUBE  OF  RePBXSBNTATIVSS  : 

"  The  joint  resolution  entitled  *  Joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  electoral  college '  has  been  signed  by  the  Executive,  in  deference  to  the 
view  of  Congress  implied  in  its  passage  and  presentation  to  him. 

**  In  bis  own  view,  however,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  convened  under  the  12th  article 
of  the  Constitution,  liate  complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral  totea  deemed  ^ 
them  to  he  illegal;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or  obstruct  that  power 
by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims 
all  right  of  the  Executive  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  in  tbe  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the 
electoral  votes ;  and  he  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  said  resolution  he  has  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the 
resolution. 

**  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
**  EzxcmvB  Maxbiok,  February  8,  1866." 

This  is  the  first  instance,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  in  which  the  doctrine  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  **  convened  under  the  12th  article  of  the  Constitution," 
''  have  complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them 
to  be  illegal,**  received  the  full  sanction  of  a  law,  by  the  concurring  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  It  is  impossible  that  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  12th  article  of  the  Constitution  should  receive  more  authoritative 
confirmation. 

At  the  first  election  of  General  Grant,  in  1869,  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Lou- 
isiana were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  no  valid  election  had  been  held  there ; 
her  vote,  however,  was  counted. 

The  electors  from  Georgia  were  objected  to  on  four  distinct  grounds  :  first,  be- 
cause the  electors  were  not  chosen  on  the  day  required  by  law,  nor  any  excuse 
given  for  the  neglect ;  second^  because  at  the  date  of  the  election  the  State  of 
Greorgia  had  not  been  admitted  to  representation  as  a  State  in  Congress  since  the 
rebellion ;  thirds  because  she  had  not  complied  with  the  reconstruction  act ;  fourth^ 
because  '^  the  election  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal,  and  fair  election,  but  that  the 
people  were  deprived  of  their  just  rigbt  therein  by  force  and  fraud."  Her  vote  was 
counted  in  the  alternative. 

At  the  second  election  of  General  Grant,  in  1873,  three  votes  cast  in  Greorgia 
for  Horace  Greeley  were  objected  to,  because  Mr.  Greeley  was  dead  at  the  time 
such  votes  were  cast.  The  two  Houses  not  agreeing  about  the  validity  of  these 
votes,  they  were  not  counted.  It  was  also  objected  to  all  the  electors  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  that  the  certificate  did  not  show  that  the  electors  voted  by  bal- 
lot. The  certificate  of  the  elector  Spellman,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  was  ob- 
jected to,  because  it  was  not  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  This 
objection  was  overruled  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  It  was  objected  to 
the  electors  from  Texas  that  they  had  no  certificate  authenticated  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  foiu*  electors,  less  than  half  a  majority,  had  presumed  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  four  absentees  who  were  elected.  This  objection  also  was  overruled  by  the 
two  Houses.  The  electors  from  Arkansas  were  objected  to :  firsts  because  the  offi- 
cial returns  showed  that  the  electors  claiming  to  represent  the  State  had  not  been 
chosen ;  and,  second,  because  the  returns  were  not  certified  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  according  to  law.  The  two  Houses  not  concurring  in  the  validity  of  these 
certificates,  the  vote  of  Arkansas  was  not  counted. 

Here  we  have  the  electoral  votes  of  twenty-one  States,  to  which  objections  have 
been  raised  at  different  times  by  the  two  Houses  in  joint  session.  In  four  of  these 
cases  the  objections  were  overruled ;  in  three  the  votes  were  counted  in  the  alterna- 
tive ;  in  thirteen  the  votes  were  excluded ;  and  in  one,  that  of  Wisconsin,  the  ob- 
jections were  not  passed  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  instance  of  an  objec- 
tion being  raised  as  to  the  validitv  of  any  electoral  vote  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  nor  of  his  expressing  an  oMcial  opinion  as  to  the  force  or  propriety  of  any 
objection  raised  in  either  House  of  Congress. 
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SUMMABY.- 


?r<<.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses  to  count  the  electoral  votes 
by  their  own  servants  and  under  such  instruction  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  give 
on  occasions  arising  during  the  counting,  or  by  previous  concurrent  orders,  or  by 
standing  joint  rules,  or  by  the  formal  enactments  of  law,  has  been  asserted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government ;  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised 
at  every  presidential  election  from  1793,  when  a  regular  procedure  was  first  estab- 
lished, until  and  including  the  last  count  of  electoral  votes  in  1873.  It  was  exer- . 
cised  by  concurrent  orders  of  the  two  Houses  from  1793  to  1865,  and  by  a  standing 
joint  rule  in  1865, 1869,  and  1873.  Every  counting  at  these  twenty-one  successive 
presidential  elections  has  been  conducted  under  and  governed  by  the  regulations 
thus  imposed.  Those  regulations  have  prescribed  every  step  in  the  procedure ;  have 
defined  and  regulated  the  powers  of  every  person  who  nas  participated  in  any  minis- 
terial service  m  the  transaction.  They  have  controlled  every  act  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  counting,  except  the  single  act  of  opening  the  pack- 
ages of  the  electoral  votes  transmitted  to  him  by  the  colleges,  which  is  a  special 
duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution. 

During  all  this  long  period,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses,  exer- 
cised upon  numerous  successive  occasions  has  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  the 
subject  of  denial,  dispute,  or  question. 

Second,  The  President  of  the  Senate,  although  he  has  regularly,  in  person  or  by 
some  substitute  appointed  by  the  Senate,  performed  the  constitutional  duty  of  open- 
ing the  electoral  votes,  has  never,  on  any  occasion  or  in  any  single  instance,  attempted 
to  go  a  step  beyond  that  narrow  and  limited  function.  In  no  instance  has  he  ever 
attempted  to  determine  what  votes  he  should  open,  but  has  opened  all,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  action  of  the  two  Houses,  unless  required  to  omit  particular  votes  by 
the  concurrent  orders  of  the  two  Houses,  or  by  enactments,  in  the  form  of  laws,  in 
which  the  two  Houses  had  concurred.  Where  duplicate  or  triplicate  returns  have 
been  received  (when  returns  from  two  sets  of  persons  claiming  to  be  electors),  he 
has  invariably  opened  and  submitted  all  of  them.  As  a  mere  temporary  custodian, 
in  the  absence  of  the  rightful  owner,  he  has  never  assumed  to  withhold  anything,  or 
dflay  anything.  He  has  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  two  Houses  as  to  every  act  which 
he  has  done  during  the  counting,  and  as  to  the  announcement  of  the  footing  of  the 
tellers,  when  they  nad  enumerated  the  votes.  He  has  performed  such  duties  as  have 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  concurrent  orders  of  the  two  Houses,  and  none  other ; 
md  he  has  performed  those  duties  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  instructions  given 
l)y  the  order  of  the  two  Houses.  In  no  single  instance  has  he  ever  pretended  to 
have  any  right  to  decide  any  question  as  to  the  authenticity  or  validity  of  a  vote,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  tellers  in  the  counting,  or  to  determine  what  certificates  or  evi- 
dence of  electoral  votes  should  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses.  He  has  acknowl- 
edged, without  reservation,  the  most  absolute  authority  of  the  two  Houses  over  the 
whole  subject,  and  recognized  the  fact,  that  any  function  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
(>ackages  of  certificates,  which  he  might  exercise,  was  derived  from  the  two  Houses, 
and  performed  as  their  servant.  In  the  whole  hisrory  of  the  Government,  there  is 
not  a  single  exception  to  this  established  and  continuous  usage. 

Third.  The  two  Houses  have  not  only  always  exercised  the  power  to  count  the 
electoral  vote  in  such  manner  and  by  such  agents  as  they  mignt  choose  to  do  it 
exclusively  without  interference  from  anybody  else,  but  they  have  exercised  the 
right  to  fix  and  establish  the  methods  of  procedure  by  standing  rules.  They  have 
aUo  asserted  the  right  to  prescribe  a  permanent  method  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes.  Whatever  powers  exist  in  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining and  determining  the  result  of  a  presidential  election  by  a  canvass  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  always  claimed  to  possess,  and  to  pos- 
sess exclusively,  subject  to  such  regulations  by  law  as  they  might  themselves  concur 
in  enacting.  Ajid  they  have  always  asserted  the  right  of  the  law-making  power  of 
Government  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  under  the  general  constitutional  grant  of 
authority  **  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 


xlii  SUHMART. 

cution  *^  the  **  powers  vested  in  the  Governnient  of  the  United  Stages  by  any  depart- 
ment or  office  there." 

It  has  been  several  times  proposed  to  regulate  by  act  of  Ck)n^e8s  the  mode  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes,  of  verifying  the  authenticity  and  validity  of  the  votes, 
and  determining  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  so  far  as  those  powers  are  to 
be  exercised  by  the  two  Houses.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed *in 'Congress  early  in  the  vear  1800,  when  many  of  the  persons  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  forming  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Convention  of  1787  or  in  its  rati- 
iication  by  the  State  Conventions,  were  in  Congress.  Although  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  would  be  wise  and  safe  regulations  for  the  coimting,  existed  to  such 
extent  as  to  defeat  any  agreement  upon  the  details  of  the  measure,  the  debate  failed 
to  develop  any  question  or  doubt  as  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  two  Houses 
to  count  the  votes,  and  to  prescribe  by  concurrent  action  the  mode  of  their  counting. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  debate  that  authority  was  taken  for  granted. 
Among  the  prominent  figures  in  that  Congress  were  John  Langdon,  who,  at  the 
organization  of  the  Government,  in  1789,  had  acted  as  the  speciid  President  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  anomalous  first  .counting,  before  any  regular  procedure  had  been 
devised ;  John  Marshall,  afterward  Chief-Justice,  Albert  Grallatin,  who  became  famous 
as  a  publicist,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  financier;  and  other  men  who  had  personal 
knowledge  and  fresh  traditions  of  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  of  the  sense  by  which  its  provisions  were  mterpreted,  and  had  been  adopted  by 
the  States  and  the  people.  The  assumption  unanimously  by  Congress,  eleven  years 
after  the  Constitution  was  set  in  motion,  that  the  two  Houses  possess  full  and  exclu- 
sive powers  in  respect  to  counting  the  electoral  votes  carries  with  it,  therefore,  the 
weight  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporaneous  exposition.  That  debate  nowhere 
exhibits  any  question  of  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses  to  count,  and  nowhere 
recognizes  any  power  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count. 

In  1875jand  again  in  1876  a  bill  regulating  the  mode  of  counting  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  and  received  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  in  that  body,  and  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators.  On  many  occasions  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  to  be  counted,  or  during  the  process,  or  in  some  debate  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  have  been  more  or  less  discussed.  While  indi- 
vidual eceentri(nties  of  opinion  or  idiosyncrasies  have  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  go  theo- 
retically beyond  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  duty  in  opening  the  packages  of 
electoral  certificates,  such  instances  have  never  exceeded  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses ;  never  have  made  any  practical  progress  or  exerted 
any  practical  influence  on  the  opinion  or  conduct  of  the  two  Houses ;  have  never 
interrupted  or  modified  the  uniform  current  of  the  precedents,  or  in  a  single  instance 
inspired  any  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  the  Senate  to  the  slightest  spirit  of  enter- 
prise toward  the  enlargement  of  his  constitutional  prerogative.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  counting  has  been 
universally  and  uniformly  assumed  and  taken  for  granted.  And  so  often  as  the 
members  nave  been  tempted  into  any  incidental  mention  of  their  opinions,  the  ex- 
pressions asserting  such  exclusive  power  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  have  been 
overwhelming  in  numbers  and  in  weight  of  authority. 

Some  specimens  of  such  expressions  will  be  hereafter  cited. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  without  finding  it  necessary  or  con- 
venient on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  exact  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses 
in  judging  of  the  authenticity  and  validity  of  electoral  votes,  or  of  the  extent  to 
which  their  investigations  may  be  carried  for  that  purpose,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  in  this  respect  are  not  arbitrary  powers  to  be 
exercised  at  their  own  mere  will,  but  are  trust-powers  to  be  exercised  under  all  the 
solemn  obligations  that  belong  to  judicial  discretion  in  the  most  august  of  human 
tribunals. 


OPINIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 


THB  TWO  HOUSES  OOUNT. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  of-  Ohio.  The  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the 
twoHoQses  majmeet  together  in  joint  con- 
vention and  connt  the  votes. 

Mr.  Edmnnds.    It  does  not  saj  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  does  practically. — Feb.  25, 
1S75.  

Senator  BoutwMi  of  MauaehiuetU.  Almost 
olwajs,  I  think,  when  the  sabject  has  been 
dueossed,  the  question  has  been  presented 
whether  Congress  is  to  count  the  votes ;  and 
bj  Congress  I  -mean  the  twd  Houses  met  in 
coQTentton,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
Btitation.  Our  best  answer  to  that  is  the  fact 
that,  from  the  first  convention  that  assembled 
until  the  last,  the  two  Rotues  in  convention  air 
^ayt  did  count  the  wtee.    A  teller  was  ap- 

S>inted  by  the  Senate,  two  tellers  by  the 
OQse.  Ilie  votea,  or  certificates,  or  returns, 
whatever  they  are  called,  were  handed  by  the 
Vice-President,  after  he  had  opened  them,  to 
the  tellers.  The  tellen  were  tiie  organt,  the 
tMenuMfU<  the  hande  of  the  respective  Houses. 
The  Totes  were  counted  by  the  tellers,  and,  be- 
ing ooanted  by  tiie  tellers,  they  were  counted 
by  the  two  Houses ;  and,  therefore,  there  neter . 
W  Uen  any  difference  of  praeUce,  and  no  dif- 
ferent practice  eould  have  arisen  under  the 
GoQstitiition.  The  two  Houses  in  convention 
bare  from  the  first  until  now  counted  the  votee. 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
begird  to  the  power  to  count  the  votes  and  the 
daty  to  count  the  votes.  The  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  and  the  duty  was  en- 
joined upon  Congress.  The  power  and  the 
datj  are  in  Congress.  Oongrcee  mu$i  exereiee 
^  power  and  perform  the  duty,  and  it  is  not 
po^ble  under  Uie  Oonstitntion  to  transfer  it. 
If  that  be  so,  then  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
U>ra  from  Virginia  and  Texas  is  answered, 
whether  some  device  may  not  be  resorted  to 
by  which  there  can  be  an  arbitration  and  a 
judgment  wh«i  a  case  shall  arise  such  as  is 
proTided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill. 
There  can  be,  under  the  Constitution,  no  tri- 
bunal to  decide  that  or  any  other  question 


arising  in  the  course  of  conntingthe  votes ;  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. They  alone  can  perform  it,  and  they 
have  not  the  power  to  transfer  its  perform- 
ance to  aDybody  else.  Whether  this  power  is 
there  for  weal  or  for  woe,  there  it  is ;  and  un- 
til the  Constitution  is  altered  there  it  must  re- 
main.-—IfareA  18,  1876. 

Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana.  We  could, 
without  doing  any  great  violence  to  the  Con-' 
stitution,  adopt  either  of  these  constructions. 
Each  is  possible  under  the  language.  The  Con- 
stitution says : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  ahull,  in  the  preaenee 
of  the  Senate  and  Hoaee  of  Bepreaentativea,  open  all 
the  oertificatea,  and  the  votea  shall  then  be  counted. 

It  does  not  say  who  shall  count  them;  it 
leaves  it  open  to  inference  that  they  shall  be 
counted  by  the  two  Houses  on  the  one  hand 
or  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  other. 
I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  you  can  give  to  it  either  coiystruction.  I 
wiU  assume  that  it  is  open  to  both  views. 
Then  the  question  comes,  which  is  the  more 
reasonable,  which  is  the  better,  which  is  the 
safer  of  the  two :  to  adopt  that  construction 
which  gives  this  great  power  to  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  may  be  countuig 
the  votes  for  himself,  as  it  has  turned  out  six 
times  in  our  history ;  or  would  it  be  safer  to 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  representing  the  States  and  the 
people?  If  we  are  open  to  adopt  either  one 
of  these  constructions,  I  say  the  latter  is  the 
safer,  it  is  the  more  reasonable,  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  our  Government  and 
of  popular  institutions.  /  then  adopt  the  latter 
eonetruction. — March  16,  1876. 


Senator  Dawee,  of  Maseachueetti.  I  think 
that  the  Constitution  means  that  they  shall  bo 
counted  by  the  two  Houses.— iforeA  20,  1876. 


THS  TWO  HOUSXS  OOUITT  UNDBB  THB  OONSTfTU- 

Tioir. 

Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio.  "Who  is  there 
who  can  say  that  the  ConstituUon  declares  in. 
express  terms  who  shall  count  the   votes? 
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THE  TWO  HOUSES  COUNT  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


When  it  simplj  says,  "and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted/'  and  sajs  nothing  more,  who 
U  there  who  can  saj  that  the  Constitution  in 
express  terms  declares  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  connt  tbe  votes,  or  that  it  de- 
clares by  whom  the  votes  shall  be  counted? 
Manifestlj  there  is  no  declaration  on  that  sub- 
ject. Manifestlj  it  is  not  declared  bj  whom 
the  votes  shall  be  counted.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  These  votes  are  to  be  counted,  for 
Ibejr  concern  tbe  election  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 
The  power  to  count  them  is  a  power  conferred 
upon  the  Government,  or  some  department  or 
officer  of  the  Republic.  If,  then,  there  is  no 
declaration  by  whom  they  shall  be  counted,  I 
ask  any  lawyer  in  the  Senate  is  there  any  al- 
ternative but  to  say  that  the  law-making  power 
shall  declare  by  whom  they  shall  be  counted  ? 
I  ask  any  lawyer  to  say  if  it  does  not  come 
within  the  express  words  of  the  last  clause  of 
section  8  of  article  1,  defining  the  powers  of 
the  Congress — 

To  make  all  Uwa  which  ahall  be  neceaaary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoiiijg 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Coosti- 
tution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof  I 

And,  without  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, does  not  every  one  know  that  of  neces- 
sity where  a  power  is  conferred  upon  a  gov- 
ernment or  any  department  of  a  government  by 
a  written  constitution  and  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising that  power  is  not  prescribed,  that  mode 
is  to  be  prescribed  by  the  law-making  power  ? 
Without  that  express  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution, how  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  law- 
making nower  is  to  supply  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining toe  popular  will? — March  21,  1876. 


Senator  Logan,  of  Illinois.  "  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

What  is  the  ohvioua  meaning  of  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  Constitution  ^  It  ie  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  are  to  count  the  totes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  the  same  as 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  pass  laws.  The 
business  of  making  laws  is  in  the  first  instance 
referred  to  committees  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  bills  may  be  prepared  and  pnt 
in  a  condition  to  be  presented  for  their  action. 
So  in  this  case  they  may  designate  persons  of 
their  own  number  or  they  may  possibly  desig- 
nate persons  not  of  their  niAnber — ^to  do  what  ? 
Perform  no  duty  at  all,  except  to  take  the  bur- 
den off  the  House  and  Senate  of  making  an 
enumeration  of  the  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  Hence  they  may  appoint 
tellers.  These  tellers  are  merely  to  perform  a 
ministerial  office*,  to  make  an  enumeration  of 
the  votes  as  they  are  handed  to  them  bv  the 
Vice-President  and  to  return  to  the  Vice-Presi- 


dent a  statement  of  the  count,  that  he  may  an- 
nounce the  fact.  What  fact?  As  to  who  has 
received  the  greatest  nnmber  of  votes  cast  for 
either  or  both  of  these  offices.  .  .  .  *'The 
votes  having  been  connted  " — 

Mr.  Merrimon.    By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  By  whom  ?  By  tbe  two 
Houses  of  Congress  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates,  through  those  whom  they  have  des- 
ignated for  that  pnrpose. — Feb,  25, 1876. 


Senator  Lyman  TVunibull,  of  Illinois.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  remarked,  is  perhaps  not  very  spe- 
cific. It  is  that  the  votes  are  to  be  opened  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  and  they 
shall  then  be  counted.  By  whom?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  say ;  but  we  have  a  eonstrue- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government.  The  very  first  time  that 
a  President  was  elected,  when  many  of  the 
men  who  had  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  held  seats  in  Congress,  they  ap- 
pointed tellers ;  they  tirtually  took  charge  of 
this  counting ;  and  from  that  day  till  now  the 
vote  has  been  counted  under  the  direction  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Morton.    From  what  time? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  the ^  two  branches  of  Congress 
have  passed  resolutions  in  regard  to  this  count- 
ing of  the  vote. — Jan.  7,  1873. 

Senator  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New.  Jersey. 
I  would  recall  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  m^  friend : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
open  all  the  oertiflcatea. 

Mr.  Conkling.  *'*'  And  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  ^'And  the  votes  Bhall 
then  be  counted."  I  understand  that  that  eount- 
ing  is  really  done  under  the  supervision  and 
in  fact  by  the  t%eo  Houses,  I  think  the  bill  is  a 
good  deal  better  leaving  it  as  the  Constitution 
leaves  it,  without  saying  ^*  being  counted  by  the 
tellers."  .  .  .  But  they  are  not  to  be  counted 
by  the  tellers  under  anybody's  Bupervision; 
they  are  to  be  counted  by  the  two  Honses  of 
Congress,  and  this  bill  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can 
go  in  defining  the  duties  of  these  tellers  when 
it  has  provided  that  they  shall  make  a  list  of 
the  votes.  That  is  the  ministerial  duty  thev 
perfonn,  and  the  counting  must  be  left  to  the 
two  Honses.  ...  I  think  the  twelfth  article 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  settlen 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  this  question.  It 
does  not  do  so  in  express  terms,  but  it  does  so 
by  necessary  implication.  It  says  that  the 
I^esident  of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  certifi- 
cates and  the  votes,  which  are  then  to  be 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 
That  by  necessary  implication  to  my  mind 
gives  the  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  to  the  two 
Houses;  and  if  the  Constitution  does  give  it  to 
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them,  we  cannot  by  law  give  it  to  the  judiciary 
of  the  coontry.  .  .  .  The  Totes  having  been 
ooanted,  of  wwru^  by  the  two  Houses. — FA. 
26, 1875. 

S»naUiT  John  A.  Logan^  of  lUinoU,  The 
mere  addition  of  the  number  of  votes,  done 
merely  as  a  derioal  duty  by  these  persons, 
oertainly  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
tvo  Houses  of  Congress,  the  same  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  many  Slates  where  the  State  oonsti- 
tation  refers  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  Govr 
ernor  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  tlie  State.  Tneff  are  to  count  the 
tote;  that  is  the  language  of  several  of  the 
State  constitutions ;  but  the  vote  is  never  act- 
nallj  counted  by  the  Legislature;  it  is  counted 
in  their  presence  by  the  secretary  or  clerks,  as 
may  be.  But  the  meaning  of  it  evidently  i$ 
tkat  they  count  the  tote.  The  clerks  merely 
ve  those  persons  designated  by  the  bodies  to 
coont  the  vote.  Should  they  make  a  miscount 
of  the  vote  there  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Hooses,  the  two  Houeee  would  have  juriedietion 
oxer  it  certainly.  Hence  it  oertainly  means 
the  counting  of  the  tote  by  the  two  Houeee^  of 
Oongres$y  although  tHe  mere  enumeration  of 
the  number  is  done  by  persons  who  are  select- 
ed for  tlu^  purpose.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  that 
the  two  Houeee  count  the  tote.  Of  course  they 
designate  some  person  to  do  the  mere  ministe- 
rial office  of  counting  the  vote  and  making  the 
addition,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  constructively  done 
br  the  two  Houses.  Now,,  if  you  put  in  the 
words  '*by  them,"  they  refer  to  the  men 
selected  as  the  persons  to  make  the  count, 
and  leaves  them  the  persons  to  count  the  votes, 
instead  of  the  construction  that  the  Constitu- 
tion certunly  bears,  that  the  JBoutee  count  the 
tota.'^Feb.  25, 1875. 

Senator  Roecoe  Oonkling^  of  Xew  York. 
The  Senator  from  Dlinois  has  stated  eo  exactly 
and  $a  fully  the  view  I  have  of  this  matter 
that  I  am  content  to  give  my  vote  upon  the 
presentation  he  has  made.  But  yet  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  his  amendment  would  confound  together 
tvo  things  different  in  law  and  in  substance. 
The  office  to  be  done  by  these  tellers,  as  has 
been  said,  is  purely  ministerial.  As  my  friend 
s&id  a  moment  ago,  they  do  the  work  and  the 
two  Houtee  in  fact  make  the  count.  They  are 
mere  machines.  ...  So  you  need  not  neces* 
ssrilj  have  members  of  the  two  Houses  to  act 
ss  tellers.  Two  of  the  pages  of  the  two 
Houses  could  foot  up  these  figures  and  present 
them  to  the  Houses.  But  does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  when  you  use  the  word  "  count "  in 
the  ooostitutional  sense  you  can  delegate  to 
two  pages  the  count  of  those  votes?  I  take  it 
not;  but  the  mechanical,  ministerial  function, 
the  mere  manual  act  of  presenting  a  total  of 
a  cohmn  of  figures  and  handing  that  to  the 
preiidinj?  officer,  you  may  delegate  to  anybody, 
to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  aught  I  know. 


Congress  may  do  whatever  is  committed  to  it 
as  a  Congress.  Either  House  or  both  Houses 
may  do  whatever  is  committed  to  it  or  to 
them;  but  Congress  cannot  delegate  to  any- 
body else  legislative  power  or  any  other  power 
which  is  reposed  in  Congress,  and  located 
there  and  nowhere  else.  So  we  may  make  a 
rule  which  shall  commit  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  two  Houses  the  duty  of  scribes 
and  ohirographers,  to  set  down  and  count  up 
and  state  these  figures ;  Imt  when  you  come  to 
the  last  act^  to  the  act  accomplished  qf  making 
the  count,  in  all  senses  which  the  Constitution 
iiQports,  that  i$  the  net  of  the  two  Bbuees. 
*^  The  vote  shall  then  be  counted,*'  the  two 
Houses  being  there. — Feb.  25,  1875. 

Senator  A.  P.  Christianey,  of  Michigan. 
Now,  as  this  counting  is  required  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses,  and  no  provision 
IS  made  by  whom  the  actual  count  shall  be 
made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  counting  may  he 
considered  as,  in  legal  ^ect,  the  work  of  the  two 
Bouses^  for  which  each  is  responsible.  Not 
that  each  member  of  each  House  shall  actually 
count  all  the  votes  and  make  the  necessary 
lists,  which  would  be  practically  very  difficult, 
but  that  each  House  should  i4)point  some  mem- 
ber or  members  of  its  own  to  count  them ;  in 
other  words,  to  act  as  tellers,  and  to  perform 
their  work  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 
This  is  the  mode  provided  in  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  now  repealed,  and  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  now  before  us,  and  this  mode 
is,  I  think,  the  fair  result  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  above  indicated ;  and  the 
matters  of  mere  detail  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing this  mode  of  counting  and  of  de- 
ciding, as  provided  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  bill,  would,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  come  fairly  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress. — March  16,  1876. 

Senator  Wm.  W.  Eaton^  of  Connecticut.  By 
whom  ?  I  insist,  and  I  assert  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  the  votes  are 
counted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  not  by  the  Vice-President  or  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Vice-President  is  the  orsan  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  the 
Vice-President  is  to  open  the  certificates.  They 
are  sent  to  him ;  he  is  their  custodian.  On  a 
certain  day  he  meets  the  two  Houses  together  in 
joint  convention.  He,  their  presiding  officer, 
opens  the  certificates ;  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  through  their  tellers, 
count ;  not  he.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  on  this 
subject.  That  is  the  entire  duty  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate.  .  .  . 

Senator  S.  B.  Maxey,  of  Texas.  The  duty 
of  counting  the  votes  devolv^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  my  judgment,  on  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Why  the  necessity 
of  requiring  the  Senate  to  appear  organized 
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and  readj  for  business,  unless  it  has  business  ? 
Wbj  require  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  present  organized,  unless  for  business?  The 
very  fact  that  the  two  Houses  are  required  to 
appear  in  their  organized  capacities  strength- 
ens the  construction  which  I  place  on  the 
clause  in  question.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
mean,  sir.    The  Constitution  says : 

The  PreBident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted. 

The  word  "Senate^'  means  an  organized 
body ;  the  words  **  House  of  Representatives  " 
mean  an  organized  body.  If  it  was  designed 
simply  to  open  the  votes  in  the  presence  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  it  would  have 
said  so;  but  it  says  "Senate,"  which  is  an 
organized  body;  it  says  ^' House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," which  is  an  organized  body ;  and 
I  hold  that  these  two  bodies  as  organized 
bodies  are  present,  and  I  have  argued  that 
they  are  present  for  business,  and  I  think  there 
is  force  in  that  view. — March  21,  1876. 


Senator  Lyman  Trumbttlly  of  TllinoU.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  insists,  as  also  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the  Vice- 
President,  or  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  determine  this  question  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  shall  count 
the  votes  even,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  days  of  Washington  till  this 
momentthe  Vice-President  never  has  counted 
the  vot«.  The  Constitution  says,  "  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,"  do  what? 
"  Open  all  the  certificates."  That  is  what  he 
shaU  do.  Then  what  follows?  "And  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted."  By  whom? 
Another  clause  in  the  Constitution  already  re- 
ferred to  declares  that  Congress  shaU  have 
authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  effect  every  one  of  the  granted 
powers.  The  power  to  count  the  votes  is  given 
by  the  Constitution ;  the  mode  of  doing  it  is 
not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  but  an- 
other clause  of  the  Constitution  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
carrying  into  effect  every  provision  of  this  in- 
strument ;  and  here  is  a  provision  of  this  in- 
strument that  these  votes  shall  be  counted; 
the  manner  of  doing  it  is  now  determined  by 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  clearly  constitution- 
al and  proper  for  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary laws  to  count  the  votes,  and  Congress  has 
done  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  Qovernment. 
---Feb.  2,  1866. 


Senator  Jacob  Jd,  Howard,  of  Michigan,  I 
know  that.  I  am  coming  to  that  clause.  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  convention   which   framed  the 


Constitution  was  that  the  two  Houses  thus 
assembled  should  sit  together  as  one  joint 
body  for  a  much  higher  purpose  than  merely 
looldng  upon  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
seals  of  the  certificates,  and  that  they  are 
really  required  to  perform  the  office  of  count- 
ing the  votes.  This  was  the  early  oonstructicizi 
given  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  Uie  United  States,  which  passed  the 
act  of  1792.— jPeft.  2,  1866. 

Senator  Garrett  Daoie^  of  Kentuchy,  This 
power  to  count  the  presidential  votes  is  cer- 
tainly vested  by  the  Constitution  somewhere. 
It  is  vested  in  the  two  Houses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  count  shall  be  made  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Then  comes  in 
the  general  power  given  to  Congress  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  any 
of  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  Government  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.— 2^0^*  2,  1866. 

Senator  William  M,  Stewart  ((f  Necada,  The 

Constitution  says : 

The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preaence 
of  Clie  Senate  and  House  t>f  Bepreaentatives,  open 
all  the  certifloates,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
ooonted. 

I  think  it  was  anticipated  that  they  should 
just  count  them  and  he  should  declare  the  re- 
sult—2?».  26,  1876. 

THE  TWO    HOUSES  BEOULATB    MODE  OF    OOUKT- 

IXO  BT  LAW. 

Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  When  a  power 
is  vested  in  any  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  the  prescribing  of 
that  mode  belongs  to  the  law-making  power, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  where  the  Constitution  sim- 
ply says  that  these  votes  shall  be  counted, 
without  prescribing  in  detail  the  mode  of  their 
count,  it  f oUows  necessarily  from  the  structure 
and  genius  of  our  Government,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  legislative  power,  that  that  mode 
is  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  I  never  believed, 
therefore,  that  a  joint  rule  was  the  proper 
mode.  I  believe  that  a  law  is  the  proper 
mode ;  and  I  believe  that  that  law  binds  every- 
body, binds  each  House  of  Congress  as  mach 
as  any  law  binds  us  until  it  is  repealed.  I  have 
no  difficulty  therefore  with  this  being  a  law. 
I  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill  to  become  a  law. — March  18,  1876. 


Senator  Mdxey^  of  Texae,  If  it  had  been 
meant,  as  is  contended,  to  devolve  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  duty  of  oountiiij; 
the  votes  as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  certifi- 
cates, I  ask  why  was  not  the  clause  so  worded 
as  to  read  thus  ? — ^ 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  oertiflcatAs  and  ooont  the  votes. 
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It  does  not  bo  read. 

And  the  TOtet  ihall  Uien  be  ooimted. 

That  is  the  way  it  reads,  implying  dearly, 
in  my  jadgment,  thift  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  determining  who 
was  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  to  open  the  votes  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Repre- 
Motatires,  and  that  they  shonld  be  witnesses 
to  that  great  erent;  bat  there  was  another 
reason  for  that.  It  was  that  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  the  Senators,  the  embassadors 
of  the  sovereign  States,  shonld  be  there ;  that 
when  the  expression  was  nsed,  '*  and  the  votes 
ehall  then  be  counted,"  it  was  intended  that 
the  votes  might  be  counted  In  the  mode  and 
maoner  which  the  embassadors  of  the  States, 
constituting  the  Senate,  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  constituting  the  House  of 
Representatives,  might  point  out.  It  was 
meant  that  they  had  the  power  to  point  out 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  votes 
tboold  be  counted.  That  at  least  is  my  con- 
ftmcdonof  the  Constitution. — March  18, 1870. 


Senator  0.  P.  Morton^  of  Indiana.  If  yon 
give  the  President  ]^  tempore  a  casting  vote 
where  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree  in  deter- 
mining which  is  the  true  vote  of  a  State,  that 
right  thus  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is  given  to  him  by  virttte  qf  a  2ato,  and 
does  not  belong  to  him  under  the  Constitution ; 
so  that  after  all  we  are  deputing  to  an  umpire 
or  to  a  third  party  the  exercise  of  a  duty  tfAicA, 
according  to  the  argument  of  theJ3enatorfrom 
Texas,  and  I  think  very  clearly,  too,  belongt 
to  the  tito  Botuee  as  a  part  of  the  l^islative 
power  of  the  conntry.— IfareA  21, 1876. 

Senator ReterdyJohneon^of  Maryland.  What 
ve  propose  to  do  now  is  to  pass  a  law,  to  which 
the  Presidents  assent  is  necessary  before  it 
becomes  operative,  declaring  what  electoral 
votes  shall  be  counted  legally.  If  we  have  the 
sQthority  to  pass  such  a  law — ^and  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  that  question  now ;  I  think 
very  clearly  we  have  the  authority— when  it  is 
pswd  by  both  bodies  and  approved  by  the 
President,  it  is  binding  on  the  members  of  the 
«>nvention  when  they  meet  together. — Feb. 
2.1865. 

• 

Senator  Edmundi,  of  Vermont.  No;  all 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  do  is  to  open 
the  package,  **  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
connted."— iVft.  26,  1876. 

Ea^a^tfroma BiUpreeented  to  the  Senate 
^9  Senator  jSdmtinde,  Feb.  26,  1876 : 

."^  ^ideat  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preseooe 
OT  ue  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentotiTes,  open 
«iuii«  eertiflcatea  and  paperspurportinff  to  be  oertifl- 
r*«^f  Totca  ^vea  at  the  Ust  preoeding  election 
wf  mtident  and  the  ▼iee-Prealdent,  reapeotively, 
■o<i  viuch  ahall  have  come  to  his  possession;  and 


the  votes  ahall  then  be  eounted  in  the  numner  and 
with  effect  hereinafter  provided. 

Bao.  8.  That  when  the  certificates  of  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen* 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives,  aa  provided  in  the 
Conatitution  and  by  this  act,  the  same  shall,  with 
the  votes  therein  contained  or  stated,  be  then  and 
there  delivered  to  the  committee  provided  for  in 
section  1  of  this  act ;  which  committee  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  examine  the  same,  and  shall  count 
the  votes  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  legally 
given  and  duly  certified  and  returned.  And  said 
committee  shall  report  in  writing  as  soon  aa  may  be 
to  said  meeting  their  proceedings,  the  state  of  the 
votes,  and  what  persons,  if  anv,  have  been  pursuant 
to  law  elected  President  and  Vice-President  reapec- 
timely ;  and  if,  on  such  report,  any  question  shall  be 
made  by  any  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  touching  the  legal  validity  of  any 
vote  or  votes  so  delivered  to  said  committee,  or 
touching  any  action  of  said  committee,  the  Senate 
ahall  withdraw,  and  each  House  ahall  proceed  to 
consider  the  question. 

THE  MODK  OF  OOUKTINO  TO  BB  PBESOBZBED  BT 

LAW. 

Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1875. 
I  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  these  votes  shall  be  counted  in 
some  mode  by  Congress  or  the  convention  ot 
the  two  Houses;  but  what  shall  be  the  mode  ? 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that,  where  any 
power  is  conferred  upon  the  Government,  or 
any  Department,  or  officer  thereof,  and  the 
mode  of  exercinng  that  power  is  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution  itself,  it  belongs  to 
the  law-making  power  to  prescribe  the  mode. 
I  said  the  other  day  that  that  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Government,  but  I 
need  not  have  gone  to  any  general  principles 
of  government,  because  it  is  expressly  declared 
in  the  Constitution,  as  we  all  know  in  the  very 
familiar  paragraph,  the  last  of  section  8  of 
article  1,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the 
powers  of  Congress,  it  is  said : 

The  Conffress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  ahafi  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foresoin^  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Qovem- 
roent  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
officer  thereof.  

Senator  John  Sherman,  qf  Ohio.  These 
difficulties  must  be  met  beforehand;  and  to 
say  that  we  cannot  by  law  prescribe  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  these  questions  shall 
be  decided  before  the  meeting  of  the  joint  con- 
vention, is  to  declare  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution fools.    So  it  seems  to  me. 


BUT  ooinrnNO  not  to  bb  delboated. 

Senator  Thurman.  In  my  judgment,  we 
shall  act  most  within  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  nearest  to  its  letter  if  this  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senators  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  that  we  on^bt 
not  for  one  moment  to  think  ^f  g^ing  outside 
of  the  Congress  if  we  can  find  a  proper  and 
safe  mode  for  deciding  this  question  within 
the  halls  of  Congress.— ifan^  Id,  1876. 
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POWER  OF  THE  HOUSES  MET  TOGETHER. 


THB   TWO    HOUBBS   COUNT,   NOT  THK  PBE8IDBHT 

OF  THB  BENATB. 

Senator  Edgar  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
Constitution  prorides  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  oonnted, 
not  bj  the  Vice-President,  for  that  does  not 
follow,  bat  shall  be  counted  bj  that  bodj  there 
assembled  in  joint  convention. — Feb.  2,  1865. 

John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  Congress,  com- 
posed of  the  Senate  and  House,  shall  be  in  ses- 
sion on  this  daj — for  what  ?  To  look  silently 
on,  while  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
tellers  jointly  and  severally  aacertain  and  do- 
elare  who  are  elected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ?  The  two  Houses 
are  here  to  eotmt  the  votes,  and  to  (ucertain  and 
declare  the  result.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  tellers  are  but  the  mere  agents  or 
organs  of  the  two  Houses.  The  duty  to  as- 
certain and  declare  these  results  is,  in  mj  opin- 
ion, devolved  upon  the  two  Houses,  not  upon 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  tellers. — 
Feb.  11,  1857. 


Humphrey  Marshall,  ofKentuehy.  The  count 
is  performed  by  the  Senate  and  House  .  .  . 
"  The  votes  shall  be  counted" — not  by  you  [the 
President  of  the  Senate]  but  by  us  [the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepresentatives]. — FA.  11, 1857. 

Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia.  If, 
then,  his  authority  be  denied  in  either  of  these 
modes,  the  power  of  the  two  Houses  to  rege- 
late the  count  is  recognized. — Feb.  12,  1857. 

Senator  Morton^  of  Indiana.  If,  when  the 
Senate  comes  to  decide  the  question  which  is 
the  correct  retunLthere  is  a  tie  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Vice-rresident  is  presiding — not  a 
President  pro  tempore — he  can  cast  a  vote  in 
that  case,  deciding  the  question  in  the  Senate ; 
hut  there  is  no  provision  in  our  Constitution 
authorizing  the  Vice-President  or  any  other  offi- 
cer  of  Government  to  come  in  and  settle  the 
question  where  the  two  Houses  disagree.  If 
there  is  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident can  cast  the  deciding  vote ;  but  it  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  some  officer  who  shall  settle 
between  the  two  Houses  when  they  disagree. — 
March  13,  1876.       

• 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore  has  no  casting  vote  under 
the  Constitution,  but  he  simply  votes  as  a  Sen- 
ator. If  you  give  the  President  pro  tempore 
a  casting  vote  where  the  two  Houses  fail  to 
agree  in  determining  which  is  the  true  vote  of 
a  State,  that  right  thus  conferred  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  ffiven  to  him  by  vir- 
tue of  a  law,  and  does  not  belong  to  him  und^ 
the  Constitution;  so  that,  after  all,  we  are  de- 


puting to  an  umpire  or  to  a  third  party  the  ex- 
excise  of  a  duty  which,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  thixk 
VBBT  CUUBLT,  TOO,  beloisgs  to  the  two  House* 
as  a  part  qf  the  legislative  fower  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Mazey.  That  umpire  is  a  part  of  oar 
own  body.  He  is  not  an  outside  body,  but  is  a 
part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Morton.  That  may  be  true.  He  is  a 
member  of  this  body  either  as  Vice-President 
or  as  a  Senator ;  but  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  is  not  given  by  the  Constitution  ;  it  is  a  new 
power  which  we  are  eoi^erring  upon  him.  I 
deny  the  power  to  create  an  umpire  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  is  a  mattbb  which  is  dk- 

VOLVKD  UPON  THB  TWO  HoXTBBS  BT  THB  CONSTI- 
TUTION.— March  21, 1876. 

POWBB  OF  THB  HOUBBS  MBT  TOOETBSB. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  JUpresentative  of  Mae» 
saehusetts.  Now,  where  does  the  Constitution 
place  us?  We  are  placed  here  in  joint  con- 
vention to  count  the  votes,  or,  what  is  tho 
same  thing,  to  see  that  they  are  justly  and  cor- 
rectly counted.  It  is  a  power  given  by  the 
Constitution,  openiing  ex  proprio  vigore,  to  do 
an  act  of  government.  Therefore,  all  the 
power  necessary  to  execute  the  power  is  also 
conferred.  .  .  .  Among  those  powers  in  the 
present  case  is  a  power  in  the  two  Houses  sit- 
ting in  convention  to  preserve  order;  to  es- 
tablish rules  for  its  own  government,  and  to 
guide  its  deliberation ;  for,  beinff  an  aggregate 
body,  or  in  any  view  composed  of  aggregate 
bodies,  to  determine  quesdons  for  itself  by  de- 
liberation. A  part  of  that  power  is  exercised 
by  the  House'  and  a  part  by  the  Senate,  wheth- 
er in  an  aggregate  oody  or  separated  opinion 
is  divided.  One  theory  is,  and  that  theory 
seems  to  be  generally  entertained,  that  the 
Senate,  being  a  smaller  body  than  the  Honse, 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  come  into  the 
convention  to  be  overslaughed  by  the  larger 
body  in  a  per  capita  or  aggregate  vote.  But 
that  proposition  is  by  no  means  a  settled  or  as- 
certained one.  .  .  . 

If  we  can  neither  preserve  order  nor  delibe- 
rate, nor  examine,  nor  determine  any  question, 
how  are  we  to  find  out  what  are  the  votes  we 
are  to  count  or  to  see  counted?  Suppose  that 
upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate  I  rise  and  ob- 
ject, saying,  *^Why,  sir,  that  certificate  is 
forged,  and  I  have  the  evidence  here.^'  ^'  But,** 
says  the  President,  *^  I  cannot  hear  that.  Don't 
you  know  the  concurrent  resolution  will  not 
permit  us  to  examine  this  question,  or  I  alone 
can  judge  of  that,  and  I  am  without  power  to 
summon  a  witness  ? "  I  ask  this  House  what 
are  we  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  How  are  we  to 
hear  evidence,  if  necessary,  if  we  have  no 
power?  I  say,  "I  know  that  certificate  is 
forged."  Another  gentleman  says,  *'  I  know 
it  is  genuine ; "  and  there  is  a  conflict.  Are 
we  to  count  the  votes  certified  by  such  a  cer- 
tificate without  determining  anything  about 
the  genuineness  of  such  a  certificate? 


PB£GED£NTa 
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Again,  sir,  a  question  may  arise :  by  whom 
b  the  oertificate  given  ?  To  be  valid  it  most  be 
the  certificate  of  the  electors.  Huw  are  we  to 
know  that  they  were  electors?  To  be  legally 
electors  they  must  be  eleoted  under  certain 
constitotionol  forms  and  on  a  certain  day. 
}Sa^  we  not  have  aU  power  necessary  to  as- 
certain such  facts  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  no  action  ought  or  can  be  had  ?  .  .  .  The 
t\ro  Houses  may  determine,  each  for  itself, 
heparately,  but  they  must  come  into  Joint  con- 
rcntion,  and  make  that  determination  of  the 
conrentlon,  just  precisely  as  a  jury  may  retire 
from  court  and  deliberate  on  their  verdict  and 
make  it  up,  but  it  has  no  validity  until  after  it 
has  been  declared  in  the  court.  The  rule  says 
thst  the  deliberation  must  be  done  separately, 
but  the  constitution  compels  Joint  action  in 
coanting  the  votes,  so  that  the  final  action  must 
be  when  the  Houses  are  together,  however  they 
may  have  settled  what  that  action  shall  be. 
Tbe  deliberation  is  to  be  done  separately,  and 
the  decision  is  to  be  made  jointly.  Now,  let 
me  examine  the  concurrent  resolution  a  little 
farther.  Si»pose  the  power  is  given  to  the 
tnro  Houses  by  the  Constitution  to  count  the 
Totes  in  convention — and  I  wish  to  call  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  to  it,  for  it  is  vital — can 
that  power  be  regulated  and  put  in  execution 
through  the  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution? 
1  now  mean  a  concurrent  resolution  not  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

There  is  no  law  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
ratted  States  except  made  by  the  Senate  and 
bj  tbe  House  and  approved  by  the  President, 
or  passed  over  his  veto.  The  Constitution 
vested  in  Congress  the  power  by  law  to  carry 
oat  all  the  powers  vested  in  any  branch  of  the 
Goremment  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  pro- 
▼btoQs  of  that  Constitution,  and  not  by  concur- 
rent resolutions,  not  by  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
tvo  Houses  only,  but  by  an  act  in  which  both 
Houses  concur  and  which  receives  the  approval 
of  the  President,  or  which,  not  receiving  his 
approval,  is  passed  over  his  veto  by  two-thirds 
of  both  hnaichw.—Fsb.  11,  1869. 

THI  TWO  HOUflXa  DKTBBaOinE  THE  LBOALITT  OF 

V0TX8. 

Pretident  Lincoln,    To  the  EoncrabU  the  Seriate 
and  the  Hauee  of  Eepreeentatitee : 

The  joint  resolution  entitled,  "  Joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to 
i^epresentation  in  the  Electoral  College,^'  has 
been  signed  by  tbe  Executive,  in  deference  to 
the  Tiew  of  Congress  implied  in  its  passage, 
■All  presentation  to  him.  In  his  own  view, 
bowe?er,  the  two  Houses  'of  Congress,  con- 
vened under  the  twelfth  article  of  tbe  Consti- 
tQtion,have  complete  power  to  exclude  f!rom 
coanting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them 
^  ^  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
2xecati?e  to  defeat  or  obstruct  that  power  by 
&  vote,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were 
^  ^l  Msen^  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all 
nght  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  in  any  way 


in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  elec- 
toral votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that,  by  sign- 
ing such  resolution,  as  has  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any 
Judgment  of  Ifis  own  upon  the  subject  of  the 
resolution.— ^0^.  8,  1865. 


Senator  John  J,  Crittenden^  of  Kentuehy^ 
Feb.  12, 1857.  I  now  offer  this  [joint]  resolu- 
tion: 

Beeohedf  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Wiaoonain,  iu  the  late  presidential  eleotion.  being 
gi^en  on  a  day  different  rrom  that  prescribed  by  law, 
was  therefore  null,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted or  inoladed  in  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
given  in  the  late  presidential  election. 

Senator  John  P,  Hale^  of  2^bw  JBampehire, 
Suppose  when  the  two  Houses  meet  in  conven- 
tion to  count  the  votes  it  is  palpable  to  them 
that  the  electoral  votes  of  some  States  were 
given  by  members  of  Congress,  has  Congress 
no  power  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  counted  ? 
—Aft.  2,  1865. 


PJEtEOEDENTS. 

Precedent  of  1817.  The  two  Houses  re- 
fused to  reject  the  vote  of  Indiana,  whose 
electors  had  been  elected  before  she  was  de- 
clared admitted  into  the  Union. 


Precedent  o^  1821.  The  two  Houses  direct- 
ed the  President  of  the  Senate  to  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote  in  the  alternative,  the 
votes  of  AGssouri  counted,  the  votes  of  Mis- 
souri not  counted,  her  electors  having  been 
elected  before  she  was  declared  admitted  into 
the  Union. 


Precedent  of  1837.  The  two  Houses  direct- 
ed the  President  of  the  Senate  to  report  the 
votes  of  Michigan  in  the  alternative. 

Precedent  of  1857.  The  votes  of  Wiscon- 
sin were  announced  in  the  alternative,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  disclaiming  power  to 
decide  whether  they  were  good  or  bad  votes. 

Precedent  of  1865.  The  two  Houses  by 
joint  resolution  excluded  from  counting  cer- 
tain electoral  'votes  deemed  by  them  to  bo 
illegal. 

Precedent  of  1869.  The  two  Houses  ex- 
cluded votes  deemed  illegal. 

Precedent  of  1873.  The  two  Houses  ex- 
cluded votes  deemed  illegal. 

THE  TWO  BOUSES  DXOIDK  WHAT  ABB  VOTES. 

Henry  Clay,  ofEentueiy.  The  two  Houses 
were  called  on  to  enumerate  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Of  course  they  were 
called  on  to  decide  what  are  votes.— ^<»5.  4, 
1821. 


1 


THE  TWO  HOUSES  DECIDE  ON  OONFUGTINO  CEBTIFICATEa 


Senator  Jacob  Jf.  Howard^  qf  Michiffon,  I 
consider  that  the  power  of  counting  the  votes 
and  of  rejecting  votes  which  are  void  for  frand 
or  illegality,  is,  under  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Joint  convention  thus  assembled.*  I  have  not 
any  doubt  about  that,  because  I  believe  that 
the  two  Houses  thus  assembled  are  assembled 
for  a  great  and  protective  purpose,  that  tliey 
are  exercising  the  tutelary  authority  of  the 
people  in  protecting  the  nation  from  the  im- 
position of  false  and  fraudulent  ballots  and 
certificates.— jPtf^.  2,  1865. 

Senator  John  Shermark,  of  Ohio.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  votes  shall  be  counted  at  the 
meetingof  the  loint  convention  next  Wednes- 
day ?  What  nne  shall  govern  the  convention 
when  it  meets  ?  Shall  the  whole  thing  be  post- 
poned until  the  two  Houses  get  togeSier  widi- 
out  any  rules  or  organization,  so  that  confusion 
will  probably  occur  the  very  moment  the  ques- 
tion arises?  Upon  that  question  I  have  very 
clear  convictions,  and  my  convictions  upon  that 
point  will  control  my  vote. 

I  alluded  incidentally  yesterday  to  the  scene 
that  occurred  in  the  Joint  convention  eight 
years  ago.  If  we  do  not  determine  this  ques- 
tion now,  we  know  that  any  member  of  either 
House  may  present  it  to  us  in  the  Joint  conven- 
tion.—^0^.  2,  1865. 


Senator  Jaeob  CoHamer^  of  Vermont.  The 
gentleman  has  put  this  question  very  candidly, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  as  much  of  an  answer  as 
I  am  prepared  to  make.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  in  no  way,  in  my  estimation, 
embarrass  the  question  which  the  gentleman 
puts,  or  any  action  which  Congress  might  take 
upon  it.  To  be  sure,  it  would  do  what  it  says 
— shut  out  the  electoral  votes  which  have  been 
cast  in  any  of  these  States  heretofore  in  the 
interim;  that  is  all—Feb.  2,  1865. 


John  Randolph^  of  Virginia.  For  what 
purpose  do  they  [the  two  Houses]  assemble  to- 
gether, unless  it  be  to  determine  on  the  legal- 
ity of  the  votes?— ^6ft.  4,  1821. 

Senator  Robert  Toombs^  of  Georgia.  It  is 
our  duty  to  count  the  votes,  and  to  decide 
what  are  votes.— Jijft.  11,  1857. 


Senator  A.  P.  Butler^  qf  South  Carolina. 
Let  him  add  up  the  votes  and  annonnce  the 
result  to  me.  I  am  one  of  the  Judges,  or  why 
do  you  call  me  there?— i^6&.  11,  1857. 

Senator  Chae.  E.  Stuart^  of  Michigan.  What 
votes  he  shall  count  it  is  entirely  competent 
for  Congress  by  law  to  declare. — Fe^.  11, 1857. 

Senator  Jamee  L.  Orr^  of  South  Carolina. 
This,  in  my  Judgment,  confers  upon  them  [the 
two  Houses]  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  vote  be  valid  or  invalid. — Feb.  11, 1857. 


TBI  TWO  HOUBBS  DSOIDB  OK  OOHFUOTIVO   OBB- 

TIFIOATBB. 

Senator  0.  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana.  I  will 
suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  here  are 
two  packages  sent  to  the  Vice-President.  He 
opens  them,  and  finds  that  each  one  purports 
to  be  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana ; 
that  there  are  two  sets  of  electors,  eadi  assum- 
ing to  vote  for  President  and  Yice-Preaident. 
Who  is  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  return, 
who  is  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  wLich 
set  of  electors  was  entitled  to  cast  the  rote  of 
that  State?  Will  you  leave  it  to  the  Vice- 
President  alone  ? 

You  must  believe  something  in  the  integrity 
of  men,  and  in  that  case  it  is  safer  to  leave  it 
to  both  Houses  than  it  is  to  leave  it  to  one 
House  alone.  It  is  safer  to  leave  it  to  both 
Houses  than  it  is  to  leave  it  to  the  Presiding 
OfiScer  of  the  Senate,  because  there  is  where 
the  power  must  rest  if  it  is  not  placed  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  . .  . 

You  cannot  leave  it  to  one  House  alone. 
They  do  not  agree ;  you  cannot  read  both  sets ; 
yon  can  only  read  one  set,  and  therefore  read 
that  set  which  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sup- 
posing men  to  be  patriotic  and  to  be  honest  and 
acting  under  the  obligations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  oaths,  shall  decide  to  be  the  true 
and  valid  return.  I  think  that  is  the  fairest 
way. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Suppose  they  do  not  agree  on 
the  same  return,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  Morton.  The  vote  goes  out,  the  State 
has  no  vote,  because  unless  there  is  some  tri- 
bunal to  settle  which  vote  shall  be  counted 
you  cannot  count  both,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not count  either.  You  must  have  some  tribu- 
nal to  settle  that  difiBculty ;  and  what  tribunal 
is  safer  than  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Connecticut? — Manh  18, 1876. 


THK  8AFSB  TBIBUirAL. 

Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  Then  the  qaes- 
tion  comes,  which  is  the  more  reasonable, 
which  is  the  better,  which  is  the  safer  of  the 
two-— to  adopt  that  construction  which  gives 
this  great  power  to  one  man,  the  President  of 
the  &Bnate,  who  may  be  counting  the  votes  for 
himself,  or  would  it  be  safer  to  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
representing  the  State  and  the  people  ?  j[f  ue 
are  open  to  adopt  either  one  qf  theee  eonetmc- 
tione,  leay  the  latter  i»  the  eafor,  iti»ike  more 
reoBonable,  it  is  in  eof{formity  wOh  ike  spirit 
of  our  Oof)emmont  and  qf  popular  inttitu- 
Hone.  I  THBir  adopt  thx  lattxr  ooiraTBuo- 
noN.— Jtov&  16,  1876. 


TWO  HOUBBB  DXOIDB  ALL  QUESTIOITS  ABISIKO. 

.  Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect 
to  the  count  of  the  votes.  .  •  •  The  Houses  do 
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not  lose  their  indiyidualitj,  but  eaob  Honse  is 
eqaal  to  the  other  in  the  functions  that  are  to 
be  performed.  ...  As  the  power  of  deoision. 
and,  in  fact,  everything  but  the  mere  ministerial 
dutjT  of  reading  tiie  returns  and  footing  them 
up,  is  reserved  to  the  two  Houses,  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  tellers  of  one  political  party  or  the  other. 
All  questions  that  arise  for  decision  must  be 
decided  by  the  two  Houses.  The  tellers  have 
certain  ministerial  functions  to  perform.  They 
read  the  certificates ;  and  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion then  they  put  down  on  sheets,  which  are 
already  ruled  and  prepared  for  them,  the  votes. 
That  being  done,  when  the  work  is  completed, 
thejT  add  up  the  figures  and  hand  the  paper  to 
the  presiding  officer,  who  declares  the  result. 
Their  duties  being  ministerial  only.  .  .  . — Feb, 
25, 1875. 


Senator  Si$nry  L.  Dawe$^  of  Ma$9achtisett$, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  every  disputed 
qoestioQ  which  can  possibly  arise  upon  the 
papers  themselves  had  better  be  decided  by 
the  two  Houses,  as  Houses,  than  to  be  decided 
bj  the  President  of  the  Senate. — March  21, 
1876. 


G.  ChampllD,  Samuel  W.  Dana,  John  Davenport, 
Franklin  Davenport,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John  Den* 
nla,  Oeorge  Dent,  Joseph  Dickson,  William  £d- 
mond,  Thomas  Evans,  Abiel  Foster,  Dwiffht  Fos- 
ter, Jonathan  Freeman.  Henry  Glen,  Cfaaunoey 
Goodrich,  ElizurGoodrion,  Roger  Griswold^  William 
Barry  Grove.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William  H. 
Hill,  Benjamm  Huffer,  James  H.  Imlay,  Henry  Lee, 
Silas  Lee,  Samuel  Lyman,  John  Marshall,  Lewis  R. 
Morrisa,  Abraham  Nott,  Robert  Page,  Josiah  Parker, 
Thomas  Pinckney,  Jonas  Plait,  Leven  Powell,  John 
Reed.  John  Rutledge,  Jr.,  Samnel  Sewall,  James 
Sheafe,  William  Shepard.  Samnel  Smith,  George 
Thatcher,  John  Chew  Tnomas,  Richard  Thomas, 
Joaeph  B.  Vamnm,  Peleff  Wadsworth,  Robert  Wain, 
Lemael  Williams,  and  Henry  Woods. 


▼HO    HAVB     TOTKD    THAT     THB     TWO      H0U8BB 

BHOTTLD  COUNT. 

AU  Seuaton  who  voted  in  1875  for  MortorC^ 

BiU. 

Y£AS— Messrs.  Allison,  Boreman,  Bontwell, 
Cbaodler,  Clayton,  Conover,  Craffin,  Dorsey,  Ferry ' 
of  Mlehigan,  Flanagan,  Frelingnnysen,  Hamilton 
of  Texas,  Harvey,  Hitchcock,  Logan,  Mitchell,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Patterson,  rease, 
Ramtej,  Saivent,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Washburn, 
Wsst,  and  \J^ht-88. 

AU  Senaton  who  voted  in  1876  for  Morton^s 

BiU. 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Booth,  Bnm- 
lide,  Cameron  of  Pennaylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis- 
oontin,  Christianoy,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry,  Freling- 
IniyMD,  Hamilton^  Hamlin,  Hitchcock,  In^alls, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Key,  Logan,  McMillan,  Mernmon, 
Kltehell,  MorriU  of  Maine,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Pad- 
<iock,  Patterson,  Sargent,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Thnr- 
man,  Windom,  and  Wnglit--es. 


All  who  voted  for  the  proposed  hill  in  1800 
empowering  a  committee  to  examine  aU  electoral 
9otet, 

Thoae  in  the  Senate  voted  to  give  the  com- 
inittee  decisive  powera 

TE  AS— Messra.  Bingham,  Chipman,  Dayton,  Dex- 
ter, Fester,  Goodhna,  Greene.  HiUhouse.  Latimer. 
^Td,  Paine,  Bead,  Rosa,  Scnureman,  Traoy,  and 

Those  in  the  Souse  voted  (on  motion  of 
Marshall)  to  give  the  committee  qualified 
poweni 

^AS-Oeofge  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A. 
^/wd,  Jonathan  Brace,  John  Brown,  Christopher 


THB    TWO    HOUSBB  INBPBOT    RETURNS  XAOH    BT 
THBIB  OHOBXN  TBLLBBS. 

Senator  Thurman,  Kow,  what  are  the  du- 
ties of  these  tellers?  The  President  of  the 
Senate  takes  up  a  return,  opens  the  envelope, 
does  not  read  it  himself,  but  hands  it  to  the 
tellers.  For  what  purpose  is  it  handed  to  the 
tellers?  First,  that  they  may  read  it;  and 
having  read  it,  then  if  no  objection  is  made, 
the  vote  of  that  State  is  put  down  in  the  blanks 
which  have  been  previously  prepared.  But  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  tellers,  when  they  read  such 
returns,  to  announce  to  the  joint  assembly  any 
defects  that  they  may  find.  We  had  an  exam- 
ple at  the  last  count  where  the  tellers  reported 
that  the  returns  were  all  in  due  form  except 
that  one  of  the  seals  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
(^eat  seal  of  the  State.  That  was  a  thing 
which  could  not  appear  by  mere  reading ;  it 
could  only  appear  by  inspection,  and  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  so  assembled 
to  the  number  of  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  could  not  make  that  personal  in- 
n>ection  at  the  moment.  The  conseauence  was 
tnat  that  was  a  duty  which  devolvea  upon  the 
tellers.  Now,  if  you  have  four,  you  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  careful  inspection  of  the  returns 
than  if  you  have  a  less  number.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  return  having 
been  accepted  or  not  rejected,  and  the  votes 
being  put  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  put  down  in  the 
right  column,  and  when  footed  up  that  the 
footing  is  cofrect,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
correct  where  four  perform  the  duty  than 
where  a  less  number  do.  Still  I  do  not  say 
that  three  might  not  perform  it  or  that  two 
might  not  perform  it ;  and  I  would  prefer  one 
from  each  House  rather  than  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  from  the 
Senate.  What  I  insist  upon  is  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  Senate  in  the  functions  that  are 
to  be  then  performed.  I  therefore  insist  that 
the  motion  I  have  made  ought  to  be  adopted. 
-^Feb.  25, 1876. 

POWBB    OF    THB    TWO    B0USX8    TO    GO   BEmNB 
BBrXTBlf 8  AFFIKMBO. 

Senator  Trumbull^  of  Illinois,  The  prac- 
tice at  the  first  presidential  election,  which 
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baa  been  followed  from  tbat  day  to  tbia,  was 
for  tbe  two  Houses  of  Oongress  to  exercise 
some  control  over  this  coooting  of  votes.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  says  tbat  the  fact  that 
tbe  Ilouses  appointed  tellers  to  count  these 
votes  has  no  significance;  they  were  mere 
clerks.  But  it  has  significance.  If  this  sub- 
ject was  entirely  under  tbe  control  of  tbe 
President  of  tbe  Senate  be  would  have  ap- 
pointed tbe  tellers,  if  tellers  as  a  matter  of  con- 
renience  were  necessary.  But  at  tbe  start  each 
House,  before  it  assembled  in  joint  convention 
for  tbe  purpose  of  counting  these  votes  or  foi* 
tbe  purpose  of  seeing  tbem  counted,  if  yon 
please,  took  action  without  consulting  the 
President  of  tbe  Senate  and  appointed  for 
themselves  these  tellers  with  certain  duties  to 
perform.  This  is  inconsistent  with  tbe  idea 
that  tbe  opening  and  counting,  of  tbe  vote  was 
to  be  left  exclusively  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Senate.— Fe&.  25,  1875. 


Senuior  Logan^  of  Illinois,  Under  tbe 
Constitution  both  Houses  are  required  to  count 
the  vote.  Now,  if  it  requires  both  Houses  to 
count  tbe  vote,  it  should  require  both  Houses 
to  determine  the  votes,  because  tbe  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  tbat  both  Houbcs  form  a  con- 
vention for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  these 
questions.  That  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.—i^>  J.  26,  1875. 


Senator  Trurnbull^  of  Illinois.  I  was  called 
out  of  tbe  Cbamber  during  a  portion  of  tbe 
argument  of  tbe  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  I 
understood  him  to  say  tbat  tbe  control  of  this 
whole  subject  was  in  tbe  President  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. I  think  there  is  a  conclusive  answer  to 
that  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  early  legislation  of 
the  country.  I  have  already  adverted  to  tbe  fact 
tliat  each  House  took  action  on  the  subject' 
But  they  went  farther.  In  1800  a  bill  passed 
the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States,  was  con- 
sidered and  amended  in  the  House,  returned 
to  tbe  Senate,  and  tbe  Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendments  with  an  amendment  which 
was  subsequently  disagreed  to,  and  tbe  bill 
failed.  But  tbat  bill  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  decided  mJegorities,  after  long 
debate,  participated  in  by  tbe  very  men  who 
made  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  who  were  then  holding  seats  in  Congress, 
provided  tbe  machinery  for  disposing  of  a  con- 
tested question  in  regard  to  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. .  .  . 

Somebody  must  decide  this  question,  and 
where  could  this  decision  better  be  left  than 
with  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ?  Tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  says  tbat  is  dangerous ;  tbat 
under  a  joint  rule  which  has  been  adopted  one 
House  may  reject  the  vote  of  a  State.  Tbat  is 
true  -  but  under  tbe  other  theory  tbe  power  is 


left  to  the  single  person  who  happens  to  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  may  not  be  tbe 
Yioe-President  of  tbe  United  States  and  often 
is  not,  for  it  is  not  tbe  Vice-President  tbat  is 
to  open  the  certificates,  but  it  is  tbe  President 
of  the  Senate,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be ; 
and  since  I  have  bad  the  honor  of  holding  a 
seat  bere^  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  have  twice  been  opened  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  who  was  not  tbe  Vice- 
President  of  tbe  United  States.  So  tbat  the 
Senate  may  elect  a  person  who  would  have 
this  vast  power,  if  it  is  to  be  reposed  and  is 
reposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  tbat  officer.  Tbe  Vice-President 
need  but  retire  and  allow  tbe  President  of  the 
Senate  to  be  chosen  by  a  partisan  m^ority, 
if  you  please,  in  this  body,  and  tbat  officer 
can  reject  or  count  the  votes  of  States  as  be 
may  think  proper.  Tbat  would  be  a  more 
dangerous  power  than  any  tbat  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated by  allowing  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  control  the  question.  I  think  it  is 
safer  tbat  the  vote  should  be  counted  under 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  two  Houses  of  Congress 
than  to  leave  it  to  a  single  person  who  may 
happen  at  tbe  time  to  be  President  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  fair  construction 
of  tbe  Constitution. — Jan.  14,  1873. 


Senator  Edmunds^  of  Vermont.  The  Con- 
stitution requires  tbat  tbe  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  opened  by  tbe  presiding  officer,  tbe 
President  of  tbe  Senate.  When  opened  tbe 
votes  are  to  be  counted.  Tbe  question  on 
which  the  whole  thing  turns,  to  which  our 
legiriation  is  directed,  except  mere  machinery, 
is,  what  is  a  vote  of  a  State  f  We  all  agree  that 
every  vote  of  every  State  ought  to  be  counted. 
We  all  agree  tbat  whatever  pretends  to  be  a 
vote,  or  looks  like  a  vote,  but  is  not  a  vote, 
should  not  be  counted.  So  tbe  thing  which  we 
are  to  provide  for  by  this  legislation  is  a  means 
of  ascertaining  fairly  and  truly,  according  to 
tbe  Constitution  and  tbe  law,  what  is  the  vote, 
tbe  will,  of  each  particular  State  in  the  choice 
of  a  President.  .  .  . 

Tbe  Constitution  says,  "  tbe  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.''  What  is  a  vote.  Tbe  Consti- 
tution does  not  mean  tbat  every  paper  which  a 
selectman  or  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  may  send 
here  shall  be  counted ;  but  it  says  tbe  vote 
shall  be  counted.  What  is  a  vote  ?  Tbe  vote, 
under  the  Constitution  and  tbe  law,  is  tbe  law- 
ful and  authoritative  expression  of  the  elec- 
tors of  tbat  State,  chosen  as  the  Constitution 
and  tbe  laws  provide.  Nothing  else  is  a  vote. 
That  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided. 
Somebody  must  decide  it.  If  you  are  to  remit 
a  question  of  tbat  kind  to  tbe  decision  of  two 
separate  bodies,  each  acting  independently  of 
tbe  other,  where  are  you  to  land  9  Of  course 
you  are  forced  in  that  case  to  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives. You  are  forced  to  say,  as  the  present  rule 
does,  tbat  nothing  shall  be  considered  a  vcte 
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that  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  is  a  yote,  or 
yoa  are  to  say  that  everything  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  vote  tbat  the  two  Houses  cannot  concar 
in  saying  is  not  a  vote ;  and  there  yon  are. 
Yon  are  at  loggerheads  at  once. — Feb,  26, 1875. 

Senator  Eatoiiy  of  Ctmnsctieut.  A  certain 
retorn  comes  up ;  toe  seal  of  the  State  is  apon 
that  return,  or  a  pretended  seal  ^f  the  State, 
whether  stolen  or  not ;  it  is  th^e.  How  do 
you  reconcile  these  two  provisions  ?  I  take  it 
that  men  are  genex'ally  made  of  the  same  ma- 
teriaL  I  apprehend  that  if  a  return  came  here 
that  I  believed  was  a  fraud,  that  I  had  no 
doubt  the  seal  of  the  State  was  fraudulent- 
ly placed  upon,  I  would  vote  against  the  re- 
ception of  that  return,  and  my  friend  from 
Indiana  would  in  the  same  way  rote  against 
the  other  return,  and  for  some  good  reason. 
Our  feelings  of  party  might  have  something 
to  do  with  our  Judgment,  but  we  would  both 
eadeavor  to  be  honest. — Fdf,  25,  1875. 


Senator  Boscoe  Gonklingy  of  New  York.  But 
I  go  further  than  to  maintain  the  naked  power 
of  Congress  to  inquire.  I  insist  that  we  can 
utilize  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  employ  the 
facts  in  our  action  upon  counting  or  refusing  to 
count  electoral  votes  for  President  or  Vice- 
President.— f'eft.  7, 1878. 


Senator  Boutwelly  if  MdaaehusUtB.  I  think 
the  counting  of  the  votes,  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  moans  something  more  than 
a  mere  examination  of  the  certificates  returned 
from  the  electors  of  the  respective  States.  There 
are  several  precedents,  I  think,  which  go  to 
show  that  our  predecessors  have  also  enter- 
tained that  opinion.  But  it  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  mean  something  more.  Under 
the  first  section  of  this  bill  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted  unless  the  two  Houses  concur  in  the 
rejection  of  them.  The  reason  for  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  jplain.  The  presentation  •f  a 
single  certificate  in  the  usual  form  is  prima- 
facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  the  certifi- 
cate contains,  and  there  being  no  testimony 
controverting  that  prima-facie  case,  it  certain- 
ly ought  to  stand  until  it  is  overruled  by  the 
concurrent  Judgment  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  question. 
But  when  two  certificates  are  returned  from 
the  same  State,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
a  prima-faeia  case  for  either  of  these  certifi- 
cates, and  with  Iqss  reason  can  it  be  said  that 
there  is  a  prima-faeie  case  for  both  of  these 
conflicting^  certificates,  and  therefore  there  is 
not  A  prima-faeie  case  for  any  thing. 

Two  consequences  follow  from  una  state  of 
things:  First,  that  the  counting  of  the  votes 
under  the  Constitution  means  something  more 
than  the  mere  examination  of  the  paper  certifi- 
cate; otherwise  there  would  be  no  possible 
means  by  which  Congress,  when  there  were  two 
certificates  returned  from  a  given  State,  would 


have  the  power  of  ascertaining  what  the  truth 
is.  Hence,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there 
is  power  under  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  if  the  occasion  de- 
mands it,  to  go  behind  the  certificate  and  in- 
quire into  the  facts;  and  that  is  a  general 
power  lodged  in  all  tribunals  and  assemblies 
of  men  where  there  is  authority  to  ascertain 
the  truth  in  regard  to  an  election.  Secondly, 
it  follows  that  neither  of  these  certificates  can 
be  accepted  and  a  result  deduced  from  it  unless 
the  two  Houses  concur  in  accepting  that  cer- 
tificate ;  and  from  that  a  thurd  conclusion  ne- 
cessarily results,  that  if,  unfortunately,  through 
accident  or  intrigue  or  the  machinations  of 
persons  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country,  two  returns  come  in  from  a  given 
State,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  anybody 
to  dempnstrate  to  the  two  Efouses  which  is  the 
true  return,  that  State  must  lose  its  vote. .  That 
is  what  happens  in  all  cases  where  the  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  some  one  suffers  as  a 
consequence  of  that  inability,  and  no  scheme 
that  we  can  devise  will  rid  us  of  that  difficulty. 
—March  18,  1876. 


Senator  Chrietiancy  of  Michigan,  Still  this 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  certificate, 
though  not  provided  for  or  apparently  thought 
of  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  actnsdiy 
and  necessarily  involved  in  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  which  tiiey  did  provide  for,  and  there- 
fore within  every  recognized  principle  of  in- 
terpretation must  be  considered  as  having  been 
contemplated  by  them,  and  yet  they  have 
made  no  express  provision  for  the  decision  ot 
the  question  arising  upon  such  a  difference. 
But  is  no  mode  for  its  decision  to  be  fairly  im- 
plied? 

If  the  mode  of  deciding  such  a  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  is  implied  or  fairly 
inferable  from  the  provision  actually  made,  that 
implication  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  if  expressed,  and  no  different  mode  of 
deciding  the  question  would  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  counting  is  to  be  considered,  in  legal 
efl^ect,  the  act  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  if,  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  question  of  the  due  authen- 
tication of  the  certificates  of  election  is  neces- 
sarily involved  and  included  in  the  counting 
provided  for,  then,  as  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
express  provision  for  any  other  mode  of  de- 
cision, it  would  seem  almost  of  necessity  to 
follow  that  the  decision  upon  the  authenticity 
and  validity  of  the  certificates  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  same  bodies  who  make  the  count ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  two  Houses,  whose  act 
in  legal  effect  the  counting  is.  But  if  a  deci- 
sion by  the  two  Houses,  or  as  claimed  by  some, 
the  decision  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
by  fair  implication  from  the  Constitution  the 
mode  of  aecision  intended,  then  very  clearly 
no  other  mode  can  be  provided  by  Congress 


liv  FAILURE  OF  TWO  HOUSES  TO  CONCUR  MTAT  LOSE  STATE  ITS  TOTE. 


any  more  thfln  if  the  implication  claimed  had 
been  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution. — 
March  16,  1876. 


FAILUBE  OF  TWO  B01T8E8  TO  OOKOUB  HTBT 
LOSS  BTAT£  ITS  VOTE. 

Senator  Thurmany  of  Ohio,  Then  something 
must  be  done  for  a  case  where  there  are  two 
conflicting  returns ;  and  what  can  you  do  hut 
to  require  the  two  Houses  to  consider  each  of 
those  returns,  and  then  determine  which  of 
them  shall  be  received  ?  Thej  can  make  no  deci- 
sion to  receive  one  unless  both  Houses  concur. 
One  House  has  no  superiority  over  the  other. 
If  the  two  Houses  differ,  one  being  in  favor  of 
one  return  and  the  other  in  favor  of  tiie  other, 
and  are  inflexible,  of  course  there  can  be  no 
decision ;  but  when  there  are  two  or  more  re- 
turns from  a  State,  of  necessity  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  in  order  to 
receive  one  of  them.  Just  as  an  equally-di- 
vided court  can  make  no  decision,  in  the  same 
wa/,  where  there  are  two  returns,  it  has  to 
decide  between  them  which  is  the  true  return, 
who  were  the  true  electors  of  that  State,  as 
appears  by  the  certificates  that  have  been  made. 
—Feb,  26,  1875. 


Senator  Thurmarh^  qf  Ohio,  When  there  is 
but  one  return  from  a  State,  su£Scient  respect 
ought  to  be  paid  to  that  return  that  it  should 
not  be  rejected  unless  both  Houses  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  rejected. — Feb, 
25,  1875. 


Senator  Boutwell^  of  Manaehueetts,  If  two 
returns  come  in  from  a  given  State,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  demonstrate 
to  the  two  Houses  which  is  the  true  return, 
that  State  must  lose  its  vote.  That  is  what 
happens  in  all  cases  where  the  truth  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  some  one  suffers  as  a  consequence 
of  that  inability,  and  no  scheme  that  we  can 
devise  will  rid  us  of  that  difllculty. — March 
13,  1876. 

Senator  Wright,  qf  Iowa.  I  think  the  two 
Houses  ought  to  count  the  vote,  and  if  they 
are  unable  to  agree  where  there  are  two  re- 
turns, then,  if  it  occurs  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  is  lost,  it  results  after  the  most  faithful, 
deliberate,  and  conscientious  action,  as  I  am 
bound  to  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  two 
bodies.  If,  tnen,  tney  are  unable  to  agree,  we 
have  a  case  that  is  not  provided  for,  and  that 


we  cannot  safely  provide  for,  perhaps,  as  the 
Constitution  standa. — March  22,  1876. 

Mr.  Whyte,  of  Maryland,  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  does  not  really, 
under  the  second  section  of  this  biU,  in  a  cer- 
tain contingency,  do  the  very  thing  which  he 
now  objects  to  doinff ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  a 
certain  contingency  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives?  Take  this  case, 
and  it  is  a  mathematical  calculation :  It  takes 
185  votes  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  coUege,  counting  Colorado. 
Suppose  there  are  three  candidates  at  the  elec- 
tion. The  Bepublioan  candidate  gets  177  un- 
disputed votes,  and  the  independent  candidate 
24  undisputed  votes,  which  he  could  do  by 

getting  Illinois  and  Nevada^  and  Nebraska, 
appose  the  Democratic  candidate  gets  160  un- 
disputed votes,  leaving  eight  votes,  the  votes  of 
Louisiana^  to  determine  whether  the  Republi- 
can candidate  was  elected  or  not.  Suppose 
that  in  Louisiana  there  is  a  contested  election 
of  great  violence.  The  independent  candidate 
is  supposed  by  one  party  to  be  elected ;  the 
Republican  candidate  is  supposed  by  the  other 
party  to  be  elected;  the  Republican  electors 
get  a  certificate  from  Governor  Kellogg  of 
their  election,  cast  their  vote  for  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  and  that  return  comes  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Suppose  the  electors 
on  the  independent  ticket  meet  as  a  college, 
cast  their  votes  for  the  Independent  candidate, 
certify  under  the  Constitution,  if  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  executive  authentication  of 
their  election,  that  they  have  voted  for  the  in- 
dependent candidate.  Those  returns  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  House 
honestiy  believe  that  the  independent  electors 
were  elected  in  Louisiana.  The  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  believe  that  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  elected.  They  separate.  The 
House  stands  by  the  independent  organization, 
the  Senate  stands  by  the  Republican  election, 
thiu  defeating  the  election  of  President,*  and 
throwing  it  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  second  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Morton.  /  think  thepreeiee  eontinaency 
mentioned  by  the  Senatorfrom  Maryland  may 
happen  ei^^  by  the  vote  of  a  State  being  losty 
the  two  Hoveee  not  being  ahU  to  deeide,  or  by 
being  east  in  favor  of  an  independent  candi- 
date; but  that  it  thepreeise  contingency  which 
the  Constitution  has  provided  for,  when  it  de- 
clares that  unless  some  one  person  shall  hate 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors  appointed  the 
House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  elect  hy 
States,— March  24,  1876. 


FIRST   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1789-1793. 
GsOBGB  WASHiiraTOS,  President;  Jobs  Adajis,   Vice-President. 


1x  Bb::(atb. 

Mmday,  April  6,  1T89. 

("AnrwUof  Congreu,"  lit  CanK.,ToI.  I.,  pp.  IB-IS.) 

Tm  credentials  of  the  members  preaent  being 
read  and  ordered  to  be  filed,  the  Senate  j)r6- 
ceeded,  by  ballot,  to  the  choice  of  a  President, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  and  coonting 
t.'ie  fotea  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

John  Lungdon  was  elected. 

Ordered,  That  Hr.  Ellsworth  inform  the 
iroQso  of  Representa tires  that  a  quoram  of  the 
Ktioate  is  formed ;  that  a  President  is  elected 
for  the  sole  pnrpose  of  opening  the  certificates, 
luid  cooDting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the 
Mverol  States  in  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  Senate  is  now  ready.  In  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, tt>  proceed.  In  the  presence  of  the  Hoase, 
to  discharge  that  dntf ;  and  that  the  Senate 
bsve  appointed  one  of  their  members  to  sit 
at  the  Clerk's  table  to  make  B  list  of  the  votes 
ai  they  shall  be  declared;  anhmitting  it  to  the 
wbdom  of  the  Honse  to  appoint  one  or  more 
of  their  members  for  the  like  parpose. 

Ur.  Ellsworth  reported  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered the  message;  and  Mr.  Bondinot,  from  the 
HoDse  of  Representatives,  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  House  u  ready  forthwith  to  meet 
them,  to  attend  the  opening  and  counting  of 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  President  and 
\'i'-e-President  of  the  United  States, 

The  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  attended  in  the  Senate 
l.'hnmber;  and  the  President  elected  for  the 
parpose  of  counting  the  votes  declared  that 
the  Senate  anii  Honse  of  Representatives  had 
met,! 


STATEa. 
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Whereby  it  appeared  that  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  was  elected  President,  and  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  House  of  Represents- 
tives,  thns  addressed  the  Senate : 

Mr.  Prendent:  I  am  directed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  inform  the  Senate,  that 
the.  Bonse  have  agreed  that  the  notifications 
of  the  election  of  the  President  and  of  fhe 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shonld  be 
made  by  snob  persons,  and  in  snch  manner,  as 
the  Senate  sh^  be  pleased  to  direct. 

And  he  withdrew.  ■ 

Whorenpon,  the  Senate  oppointed  Obarles 
Thompson,  Esq.,  to  notify  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  of  his  election  to  the  offlce  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Sylvanus  Bonrne  to  notify  John  Adams,  Esq.. 
of  his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice-Prendent 
of  the  sEud  United  States. 


FIBST  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 


In  Houbs  of  Repbesentatiteb. 

Monday^  April  6,  1789. 
**  AbiibIb  of  Congress,*'  Ist  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  97, 

98.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  charged  by  the  Senate 
to  inform  this  House,  thnt  a  qnorom  of  the 
Senate  is  now  formed ;  that  a  president  is 
elected  for  the  sole  pnrnose  of  opening  the 
certificates  and  counting  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  several  States,  in  a  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-Preadent  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  the  Senate  is  now  ready  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of 
this  House,  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have  it 
also  in  further  charge  to  inform  this  House 
that  the  Senate  has  appointed  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared,  submit- 
ting it  to  the  wisdom  of  this  House  to  appoint 
one  or  more  of  its  members  for  the  like  pur- 
pose. 

6n  motion, 

Re9ohed^  That  Mr.  Speaker,  attended  by  the 
House,  do  now  withdraw  to  Uie  Senate  Cham- 


ber, for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  message 
from  the  Senate ;  and  that  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Heister  be  appointed,  on  the  part  of  this  House, 
to  sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  with  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  the 
same  shall  be  declared. 

Mr.  Sneaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and, 
attended  by  the  House,  withdrew  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  after  some  time  returned  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Heister  thed  delivered  in  at  the  Clerk's 
table  a  list  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the 
several  States  in  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
same  were  declared  by  the  President  of  tho 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  of 
this  House,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

On  motion, 

Ordered^  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  inform  them  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
House  that  the  notifications  of  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  made  by  such  persons,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  the  Senate  shall  be  pleased  to 
direct;  and  that  Mr.  Madison  do  communicate 
the  said  message. 


SECOND   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 


1793-1797. 


i . 


Geobge  Washington,  President ;  John  Adams,   Vtce-PresidenL 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1793. 

(^*  Annals  of  Congress,*'  2d  Cong.,  page  689.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  resolved  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  join  such  committee  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  notifying 
the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion ;  and  for  regulating  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  President,  and  have  appointed  a  committee 
on  their  part. 

This  resolution  of  the  House  was  read. 

Ordered,  (That  the  consideration  thereof  be 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 


In  Senate. 

Wedneeday,  February  6,  1798. 

C'  Annals  of  Congress,"  Ist  Cong.,  pp.  640,  641.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  a 


committee  be  appointed  to  join  Buch  commit- 
tee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  as- 
certain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  tho 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected 
of  their  election,  and  for  regulating  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  administering  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  President. 
.  Eeeohedy  That  the  Senate  concur  in  this  reso- 
lution, and  that  Messrs.  King,  Izard,  and  Strong 
be  the  committee  on  the  ^ici  of  the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 
Monday,  February  11, 1793. 
("  Annals  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,  p.  MA.) 
Mr.  King,  from  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed the  6th  February  instant,  reported 
that  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Sen- 
ate Ohamber  on  Wednesday  next  at  twelve 
o^dock ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  resnlt 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses  ns- 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT. 


Bembled  as  aforesaid ;  whioh  shall  be  deemed 
a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes  be  entered  on  the  jonmals  of  the 
two  Hooses.    And  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


Is  Senate. 

Tueiday,  February  12. 

('^  AjuiaIs  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,  pp.  644,  645.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  Uonse  of 
Representatives  agree  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  appointed  the  6th  of  Febraary  in- 
stant respecting  the  manner  of  counting  the 
votes  for  Presi(&nt  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  King  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  a  teller  of  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  conformably  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  agreed  to  the  11th  inst. 


In  Senate. 

Wednesday^  February  18,  1793. 

(**  Aniuds  of  Con;?ro38,"  3d  Cong.,  pp.  645,  646.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  are  ready 
to  meet  them  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  attend 
t!ie  opening  and  counting  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
as  the  Constitution  provides. 

The  two  Houses  having  accordingly  assem- 
bled, the  certificates  of  the  electors  of  the  fif- 
teen States  in  the  Union,  which  came  by  ex- 
press, were  by  the  Vice-President  opened,  read, 
and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who,  having  examined  and  ascertained 
the  votes,  presented  a  list  of  them  to  the  Vice- 
President,  which  list  was  read  to  the  two 
Hoosesy  and  is  as  follows : 

For  GxoBOi  WASHixaTOzr. 

New  Hampshire 6 

Msssaohnsetts 16 

Rhode  Island 4 

ConnecticQt 9 

Vennont. S 

N*w  Tork 12 

New  Jersey 7 

Pennsylvants 15 

D^Uirare 8 

Mu-rlsnd 8 

VIriftnU 21 

Kentucky 4 

North  Carolina 12 

Sooth  Carolina 8 

Georgia ' 4 
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For  Jomr  Adams. 

N<;w  Hampshire 6 

Masssohusetts 16 

Rhode  Island 4 

Coaneetieiit 0 

Vermont 8 


Nevr  Jersey 7 

Pennsylvania 14 

Delaware 8 

Maryland 8 

South  Carolina 7 

•  n 

libr  GxoBos  CLDffToir. 

New  York 12 

Pennsylvania 1 

Virginia 21 

North  Carolina 12 

Gkorgia 4 

60 
For  Thoxas  Jiftibsok. 

Kentucky 4 

For  Aabok  Bubb. 

South  Carolina 1 

Wherenpon  the  Vice-President  declared 
George  Washington  nnanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  foar 
years,  to  commence  with  the  foorth  day  of 
March  next,  and  John  Adams  elected,  by  a 
plurality  of  votes,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period,  to  commence  with 
the  4th  day  of  March. 

After  which  the  Vice-President  delivered 
the  duplicate  certificates  of  the  electors  of  the 
several  States  received  by  post,  together  with 
those  which  came  by  express,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

The  two  Honses  then  separated  and  the 
Senate  a^oamed. 


*    Ik  Sbitatb. 
Thursday,  February  14,  1793. 
(*' Annals  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,  p.  647.) 

Mr.  King,  from  the  committee  appointed  the 
6th  instant,  to  join  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  o^  Ret>resentatives  to  report  a 
mode  of  notifying  the  person  who  should  be 
elected  President  of  the  (Jnited  States  of  his 
election,  submitted  the  following  resolve : 

JSseolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  the 
President  and  notify  him  of  his  unanimous  re- 
election to  the  ofSoe  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  the  report  was  adopted. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  King,  Izard^  and 
Strong  bo  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  • 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  adopted  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  appointed  the  6th  in- 
stant)  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  have  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  their  part  to  wait  on  the  President 
and  notify  him  of  his  unanimous  reflection  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
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8EC0XD  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 


IV  HOUBB  OF  BEPBESiarrATIYES. 

Tuetday^  February  h^  1793. 
("  AnnalB  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,  p.  861.) 

Eewhed^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
]oin  BQch  committee  as  may  be  appointed  hj 
the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  mode 
of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  and  of  notifying  the  persons  who 
shall  be  elected  of  their  election,  and  to  regu- 
late the  time,  place  and  manner  of  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  ofSce  to  the  President. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  Mr.  Lawrance  be  of  said  committee 
on  the  part  of  tliis  House. 


Iir  HoxrsB  or  Rkpsesxnxatiyes. 

Monday,  February  11, 1798. 

(»( Annals  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,  p.  878.) 

Mr,  William  Smith,  from  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  jointly 
with  a  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the 
fifth  instant,  made  a  report,  which  was  twice 
read  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  as  follows : 

That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  Wednesday  next  at  twelve 
o^dock.  That  two  persons  be  appointed  tell- 
ers on  the  part  of  this  House  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote  and  the  person  elected,  to  both  Houses 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed 
a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the 

tviTA  Hon  H^ II 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Smith  and  Mr. 
Lawrance  be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  pursuant  to  said  report. 


In  Houbb  of  Rspsesentatives. 

Tueeday,  February  12,  1793. 

("Annals  of  Congress,*'  2dCo!ig.,  p.  878.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  as- 
certain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  other  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  of  the  fifth  instant, 
and  have  appointed  a  teller  on  their  part  pur- 
suant to  sud  report. 


In  Housb  of  Repbesentatives. 

Wedneeday,  February  13, 1793. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  2d  Cong.,"  pp.  874,  875.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  a  President  of  the  Senate  is  elected 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the  certificates 
and  counting  the  votes  of  the  several  States 
in  the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  Senate 
is  now  ready  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  attend 
with  this  House  on  that  occasion. 

JReeohed,  That  the  Speaker  attended  by  the 
House  do  now  withdraw  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  said  message. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and 
attended  by  the  House  withdrew  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  after  some  time  returned  to  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  and  Mr.  Lawrance  then  delivered 
in,  at  the  Clerk^s  table,  a  list  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  several  States  in  the  choice 
of  a  I^sident  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  same  were  declared  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  of  this  House ;  which  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  Journal  and  is  as  follows : 

Far  Gkobos  Wasbii7oton. 

New  Hampshire 6 

Massachusetts 16 

Bhode  Island 4 

Conneotiout 9 

Vermont 8 

New  York 1 2 

New  Jersey 7 

Pennsylvania 15 

Delaware 8 

Maryland 8 

Virginia. 21 

Kentucky 4 

North  Carolina 12 

South  Garolioa. 8 

Georgia 4 
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For  JoBv  Anijca. 

New  Hampshire .6 

Massachusetts 16 

Bhode  Island 4 

Conneotiout 9. 

Vermont 8 

New  Jersey 7 

Pennsylvania. 14 

Delaware 8 

Maryland * 8 

South  Carolina 7 

77 
For  OxoBOS  Clutton. 

New  York 13 

Pennsylvania 1 

Virginia 21 

North  Carolina : 12 

Georgia 4 

50 
For  Thovas  Jeffebsok. 
Kentucky 4 

Far  Aabon  Bubb. 
South  Carolina. 1 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT. 


6 


Ik  House  of  Rbprbsentatives. 

Thunday^  February  14,  1793. 

("  Annalii  of  CoDgresB,"  2d  Cong.,  pp.  875,  876.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  ....  that  the  Senate  have  agreed  to 
a  resolntion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, jointly,  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
this  House,  to  wait  on  the  President,  and  to 
notify  him  of  his  nnanimons  reflection  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  ascertain 


and  report  the  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  of  the  6th  instanL 
made  a  report,  which  was  twice  read,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House  as  follows : 

Besohedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  wait  on  the  President  and  to 
notify  him  of  his  unanimous  reelection  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  Mr.  Lawrance  be  of  the  said  conmiit- 
tee  on  the  part  of  this  House. 


THIRD  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1797-1801. 


John  Adams,  Freaident ;  Thomas  Jbffebson,  Vice-President. 


In  Ssnatk, 

Monday^  January  80,  1797. 

(^^  Annals  of  Congreas,"  4th  Conff.,  2d  Sesaion.  p. 

1586.) 

On  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Honse  of  Representatives  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  for  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Yioe-President,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  and 
for  regulating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent; 

It  was  agreed  that  the  motion  lie  ontil  to- 
morrow. 


Lsr  Seitats. 
Tuuday^  January  81,  1797. 

i^^Amuls  of  Cozigress,"  4th  Oong.,  2d  Session,  p. 

1586.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  made  yesterday  respecting  the 
mode  of  counting  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  where- 
apon, 

E^hedy  That  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Lawrance, 
and  Read  be  a  joint  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  wi^  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
ascertain  and  f  eport  a  mode  of  examining  the 
rotes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of 
notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their  election, 
and  for  regulating  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent 


In  Senate. 
Thursday,  February  2, 1797. 

("  Aimala  of  Congress,"  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp.- 

1588, 1589.)  ^ 

Mr.  Sedgwick  reported  from  the  joint 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  following  resolution  ought  to  be 
adopted,  viz. :  '*  That  the  two  Houses  shall 
assemble  in  the  Ohamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two 
Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  together 
with  a  list  of  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses."  On  motion  it  was  agreed 
to  adopt  the  report,  and  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  be 
the  teller  of  the  votes  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 

JMday,  February  8,  1797. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,*'  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  p. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  have 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 
upon  the  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  appointed  tellers  of  the  votes 
on  their  part 


0,,  torn*  ™jl.„  to  rite"*  ^  " 

™,emUoii  "', '["Situ and 

^d  BOon  aiMT  su}'^ 

Is  SesiTB. 

.,  ,.  >l\    "    ,     c.,ti;t,  loS 


JOHN  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT. 


jost  now  been  read  from  joxxr  Journal  by  yonr 
Secretary,  I  have  Judged  it  proper  to  give  no- 
tice that,  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  at  12 
o^clock,  I  propose  to  attend  again  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  in  order 
to  take  the  oath  prescnbed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President,  to  be  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  or  such  other  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  can  most  con- 
veniently attend ;  and,  in  case  none  of  those 
Judges  can  attend,  by  the  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict o£  Pennsylvania,  before  such  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States  as 
may  find  it  convenient  to  honor  the  transac- 
tion with  their  presence. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  carry  an  at- 
tested copy  of  this  communication  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  have 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  from  the  Joint  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  join  such  committee 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  to  aaoertidn  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
iug  the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
ported that,  having  further  concurred  with  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that,  in  their  opinion,  the  following 
resolution  otight  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate : 

^^Beeolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  directed  to  give,  by  letter,  to  the  Vice- 
President  elect,  a  notification  of  his  election." 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  insert  President 
of  the  Senate  instead  of  the  Secretary ;  and 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  reconsider  the 
resolution,  and  to  recommit  the  report  from 
the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  reported,  from  the  Joint  com- 
mittee last  mentioned,  that  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sidered themselves  discharged  from  their  com- 
mission. 

Bseolvsd^  That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  on  the  mode  of  noti- 
fying the  Vice-President  elect  of  his  election ; 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  confer  with  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
'ft  Representatives,  on  the  report  of  the  Joint 
committee  above  mentioned ;  and  that  Messrs. 
Sedgwick,  Lawrance,  and  Read  be  the  man- 
acem  at  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Ord^redL  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives  therewith. 

On  motioo,  that  it  be 

'*  JRsmlved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  directed,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  to  lay 


before  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  of  yesterday,  relative  to 
the  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  thereon;  and,  also,  to  present  to  the 
Pre^dent  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the 
notification  given  by  the  President-elect  of  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  qualifying  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  of  his  office." 

Ordered,  That  the  motion  lie  until  to-morrow 
for  consideration. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  have  re- 
scinded their  resolution  on  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  on  the  mode  of  notifying  the 
Vice-President  elect  of  his  election,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  conference  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject,  and  have  appointed  man- 
agers at  the  same  on  their  part. 


Is  Sknate. 
Friday,  February  10, 1797. 

(*' Annals  of  Congress,"  4th  Cong.,  2d  Bessioh, 

pp.  1546, 1547.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  made  yesterday,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notify  him  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
to  commence  with  the  4th  day  of  March  next 

On  motion,  to  insert  "a  committee  "  in  place 
of  ^^the  Secretary,'^  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
And  the  motion  being  amended,  was  adopted 
as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  8th  instant,  rela- 
tive to  the  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  declaration  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  consequent  thereon;  and,  also,  a 
copy  of  the  notification  given  by  the  President- 
elect of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  .of  quali- 
fying to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  agree  to 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  two  Houses  to  confer  on  a  proper  mode 
of  notifying  the  Vice-President  elect  of  his 
election. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference above  mentioned,  reported  that  the 
following  resolution  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

''  Beaolved,  That  the  notification  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  elect  be  made  by 
such  person  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate 
may  airect." 

On  motion,  that  it  be 

'^  Beeohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  (in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  judge  most  proper)  to  the 
person  elected  Vice-President  of  tiie  United 
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THIRD  PRESIDEKTUL  TERM. 


In  Senate. 
Wednesday,  FebruoTJ/  8,  1797. 

0'  Annals  of  Congress."  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 
^  1642-1646.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  thej  are  ready 
to  meet  the  Senate  in  the  Ohamber  of  that 
House,  agreeably  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee,  to  attend  the  opening  and  exam- 
ining tiie  votes  of  the  electors  for  President 
and  Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  Constitution  provides. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  Representatives^  Chamber, 
and  the  certificates  of  the  electors  of  sixteen 
States  were,  by  the  Vice-President,  opened 
and  delivered  to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who,  having  examined  and  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list 
thereof  to  the  Vice-President,  which  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Ibr  Jomr  Aoaks.. 

North  Carolina 1 

Virginia 1 

Maryland 7 

Delaware 8 

Pennsylvania 1 

New  Jersey 7 

New  York 12 

Connecticut 9 

Rhode  Island 4 

Massachusetts 16 

Vermont 4 

New  Hampshire 6 

71 
For  Thoicas  Jbitsbson. 

Tennessee 8 

Kentucky « 4 

Georgia *  4 

Booth  Carolina 8 

North  Carolina 11 

Virginia 20 

Maryland 4 

Pennsylvania ,  * 14 

68 
Ibr  Thomas  Phtohnst. 

South  Carolina 8 

North  Carolina 1 

Virginia 1 

Maryland 4 

Delaware 8 

PennsyWania 2 

New  /ersey 7 

New  York 12 

Connecticut 4 

Massachusetts 18 

Vermont 4 

69 
Far  Aabok  Busb. 

Tennessee 8 

Kentucky 4 

North  Carolina 6 

Virginia * 1 

Maxyland 8 

Pennsylvania ^ 18 

80 
Ibr  Saxxtxl  Adaxa. 

Virginia 16 


Ibr  OuvxB  Ellsworth. 

Bhode  Island 4 

Massacliusetts 1 

New  Hampshire 6 

11 
For  Saxvel  Jouitston. 

Massachusetts 2 

For  Jahxs  Ibxdsll. 
North  Carolina ft 

For  Johh  Jat. 
Connecticut 5 

For  Geobos  Cluttok. 

Geor^a , 4 

Virgmia \ 8 

i 

For  GsoBGB  Washingtok. 

North  Carolina 1 

Virginia 1 

2 

For  Chablxs  Cotbswobth  Ttsckxtky, 

North  Carolina 1 

For  JoHK  Henbt. 
Maryland 2 

Whereupon,  the  Vice-President  addressed 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  follows : 

In  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  commands  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  expressed  in  their 
resolution  passed  in  the  present  session,  I  now 
declare  that : 

John  Adams  is  elected  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  four  years,  to  commence  with 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next ;  and  that : 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  electea  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  for  four  years,  to  com- 
mence with  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 
And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the 
ordainer  of  civil  government  on  earth,  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  peace, 
among  men,  enable  both  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  these  offices  conformably  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  conscien- 
tious diligence,  punctuality,  and  perseverance. 

The  Vice-President  then  delivered  the  votes 
of  the  electors  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  separated,  and 
the  Senate  returned  to  their  own  Chamber, 
and  soon  after  adioumed. 


In  Senate. 
Thursday,  February  9,  1797. 

("  Annals  of  CongresR,"  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 

1544, 1645.) 

The  Vice-President  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication : 

QentUmen  of  ths  Senate :  In  consequence  of 
the  declaration  made  yesterday  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  tho 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  the  record  of  which  has 
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just  now  been  read  from  jonr  Journal  by  jonr 
Secretary,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  give  no- 
tice that,  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  at  12 
o^clook,  I  propose  to  attend  again  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President,  to  be  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  or  such  other  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  can  most  con- 
veniently attend ;  and,  in  case  none  of  those 
Judges  can  attend,  by  the  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Pennsylvania,  before  such  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States  as 
may  find  it  convenient  to  honor  the  transac- 
tion with  their  presence. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  carry  an  at- 
tested copy  of  this  communication  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  have 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  from  the  joint  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  join  such  committee 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing^ the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
ported that,  having  further  concurred  with  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that,  in  their  opinion,  the  following 
resolution  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate : 

*^Be9olvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  directed  to  give,  by  letter,  to  the  Vice- 
President  elect,  a  notification  of  his  election.*' 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  insert  President 
of  the  Senate  instead  of  the  Secretary ;  and 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  reconsider  the 
resolution,  and  to  recommit  the  report  from 
the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  reported,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee last  mentioned,  that  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sidered themselves  discharged  from  their  com- 
mission. 

Re$ol9ed*  That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  on  the  mode  of  noti- 
fying the  Vice-President  elect  of  his  election ; 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  confer  with  such  committee 
A3  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  above  mentioned ;  and  that  Messrs. 
Sedgwick,  Lawrance,  and  Read  be  the  man> 
aiders  at  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the 
Hooda  of  Repreeentatives  therewith. 

On  motion,  that  it  be 

"  Bi$olved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  directed,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  to  lay 


before  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  of  yesterday,  relative  to 
the  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  thereon;  and,  also,  to  present  to  the 
Pre^dent  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the 
notification  given  by  the  President-elect  of  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  qualifying  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  of  his  office." 

Ordered,  That  the  motion  lie  until  to-morrow 
for  consideration. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  have  re- 
scinded their  resolution  on  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  on  the  mode  of  notifying  the 
Vice-President  elect  of  his  election,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  conference  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject,  and  have  appointed  man- 
agers at  the  same  on  their  part. 


Isr  Senate. 
Friday,  February  10, 1797. 

(*' Annals  of  Congress,*'  4th  Cong.,   2d  Sossion, 

pp.  1546, 1547.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  made  yesterday,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notify  him  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
to  commence  with  the  4th  day  of  Idarch  next 

On  motion,  to  insert  *^a  committee  "  in  place 
of  "the  Secretary,"  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
And  the  motion  being  amended,  was  adopted 
as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  8th  instant,  rela- 
tive to  the  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  declaration  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  consequent  thereon;  and,  also,  a 
copy  of  the  notification  given  by  the  President- 
elect of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  .of  quali- 
fying to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  agree  to 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  two  Houses  to  confer  on  a  proper  mode 
of  notifying  the  Vice-President  elect  of  his 
election. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference above  mentioned,  reported  that  the 
following  resolution  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

'*  Beeohed,  That  the  notification  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  elect  be  made  by 
such  person  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate 
may  airect." 

On  motion,  that  it  be 

''  BeeoUed,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  (in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  judge  most  proper)  to  the 
person  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
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States,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  commence' 
4th  day  of  March  next,  information  of  his  said 
election." 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 

Ordered^  That  the  resolution  this  day  agreed 
to  by  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives,  relative  to 
the  notification  of  the  election  of  the  Vice- 
President  elect,  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Mason, 
Hillhonse,  and  Sedgwick,  to  consider  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mason  reported  from  the  committee  last 
appointed;  and,  the  report  being  read,  was 
amended  and  adopted  as  follows : 

Hesolvedj  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted 
to  Thomas  tfefferson,  Esc^.,  of  Virginia,  Vice- 
President  elect  of  the  United  States,  notifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  that  oflloe ;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign 
a  certificate  in  the  words  following: 

^'  Be  it  known,  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  convened  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  underwritten 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  did,  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  count  all  the  votes 
of  the  electors  for  a  President  and  for  a  Vice- 
President  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,  £sq.,  was  duly  elected,  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

^*In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  10th  day  of  February, 
1797. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


In  House  of  Repbessntatives. 
Ihiesday,  January  81, 1797. 

C' Annala  of  Congress,"  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  p. 

8081.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
informing  the  House  that  they  had  appointed 
a  joint  committee,  viz.,  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Law- 
rance,  and  Read,  to  act  in  conjunction  Mth  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  ascertain  and  fix  the  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
etc.,  and  to  regulate  the  time  and  manner  of 
administering  the  oaths  of  ofiSce  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


In  House  of  Repbesektatives. 
Wednesday  J  February  1, 1797. 

(*^  Annals  of  Congress,**  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  p. 

2057.) 

The  resolution  received  from  the  Senate 
yesterday  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  ascertain  the  election  of  Presi- 


dent and  Vice-President,  and  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  administering  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  President,  was  taken  up,  read  a 
second  time,  and  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers, viz.,  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Parker,  were  appointed  ac- 
cordingly, to  act  in  coigunction  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Senate. 


In  House  of  Refbesentatives. 
Thursday y  February  2, 1797. 

(*' Annals  of  Congress,**  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  p. 

2060.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
informing  tibe  House  that,  conformable  to  rule, 
they  had  appointed  Mr.  Sedgwick  on  their 
part,  teller  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President, 


In  House  of  REPBESSNTATrvES. 
Friday^  February  8, 1797. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,**  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 

2068,  2064.) 

Mr.  Sitgreaves  from  the  committee  appoint^ 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  jointly  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  on  ^e  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of 
notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their  election, 
and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
administering,  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent, made  a  report,  in  part,  which  he  de- 
livered in  at  the  Clerk^s  table,  where  the  same 
was  twic«  r^ad,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
as  follows : 

^*  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock.  That  two  persons 
be  appointed  tellers,  on  the  part  of  this  House, 
to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  de- 
clared :  That  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons 
elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  afore- 
said ;  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  bo 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.'' 

Beeolffed,  That  Mr.  Sitgreaves  and  Mr.  Par- 
ker be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  pursuant  to  the  said  report. 


In  House  of  Repbesentattves. 
Wednesday^  February  8, 1797. 

('*  Annals  of  Congress,'*  4th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 

2095-2099.) 

The  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
hour  was  come  at  which  they  had  appointed 
to  meet  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  votes  for  and  declaring  the  election  of 
a  Pre^dent  and  Vice-Ptesident  of  the  United 
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States,  and  that  the  Olerk  would  inform  the 
Senate  thej  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  Olerk  acoordingly  waited  upon  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  and  memhers  of  the 
Senate  soon  after  entered  and  took  their  seats, 
the  President  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ilooae  of  Representatives,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Chamber,  when  the  President  of  the  Senate 
()£r.  Adams)  thns  addressed  the  two  Houses. 

GentUmen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Houee  of 
RepreeetUatitee :  The  purpose  for  which  we 
are  assembled  is  expressed  in  the  following 
resolutions,  (Mr.  Adams  here  read  the  reso- 
lutions which  had  been  adopted  by  the  two 
Houses  relative  to  the  subject.)  I  have  re- 
ceived packets  containing  the  certificates  of 
the  votes  of  the  electors  for  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  all 
the  sixteen  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  also 
received  duplicates  of  the  returns  by  post  from 
fifteen  of  tne  States.  No  duplicate  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky  is  yet  come  to  hand. 

It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore,  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  to  begin  with  the  returns  from 
the  State  at  one  end  of  the  United  States  and 
to  proceed  to  the  other ;  I  shall  therefore  do 
the  same  at  this  time. 

3Ir.  Adams  then  took  the  packet  from  the 
Stdt«  of  Tennessee,  and  after  having  read  the 
superscription,  broke  the  seal  and  read  the 
certificate  of  the  election  of  the  electors.  He 
then  gave  it  to  the  Olerk  of  the  Senate,  request- 
in  i^  him  to  read  the  report  of  the  electors, 
which  he  accordingly  aid.  All  the  papers 
were  then  handed  to  the  tellers,  viz.,  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  on  the  part  of  the  Seoate,  and 
Messrs.  Sitgreaves  and  Parker,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  when  they 
had  noted  the  contents,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  with  the  other  States  in  the 
following  order; 

For  Jomr  Aoams. 

North  Carolina 1 

Virginia 1 

Maryland 7 

1>elaware 8 

PexmavWania 1 

Xew  Jersey 7 

XewYork 12 

Coaneetiont 9 

Rhode  Island 4 

Kaasachnsetta • 16 

Vermont 4 

Xew  Hampshire 6 

71 
For  TnoiCAfl  Jbitebson. 

r<*iiiieii9ee 8 

Kentucky 4 

(r«orina 4 

S'>titn  Carolina 8 

North  Carelina 11 

Virginia 20 

Maryland 4 

Pennsylvania .14 

68 


For  Gbobos  Washzngtok. 

North  Carolina 2 

Virginia 1 

1 
For  Thokas  Pikoknbt. 

South  Carolina 8 

North  Carolina 1 

Virginia 1 

Maryland 4 

Delaware 3 

Pennsylvania 2 

New  Jereey 7 

New  York 12 

Connecticut 4 

Masaachusetta 13 

Vermont 4 

59 
For  Aaboh  Bvbd. 

Tennessee 8 

Kentnoky 4 

North  Carolina 6 

Virginia 1 

Maryland 3 

Pennsylvania \ 13 

SO 
For  Sjlicukl  Adaxs. 

Virginia 15 

For  Olivsb  Ellswobth. 

Khode  Island 4 

Massachusetts 1 

New  Hampshire f 

11 
For  Samuel  Johnstox. 

Massaohuaetta 2 

Fbr  Jamxb  Ibedell. 
North  Carolina 3 

For  JoHK  Jat. 
Conueotiout 5 

For  Obobqe  Cunton. 

Georj^io. 4 

Virginia 8 

7 

For  COABLIS  COTESWOBTH  PlKOENET. 

North  Carolina ; 1 

Ibr  Jomr  Hevbt. 
Maryland .* 8 

All  the  returns  having  heen  gone  through, 
Mr.  Sedgwick  reported  that,  accoi^ing  to  order, 
the  tellers  appointed  hy  the  two  Houses  had 
performed  the  business  assigned  them,  and  re- 
ported the  result  to  be  as  above  statea. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  thus  ad- 
dressed the  two  Houses:  Gentlemen  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
By  the  report  which  has  been  made  to  me  by 
the  tellers  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  to 
examine  the  votes,  there  are  71  votes  for  John 
Adams,  68  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  69  for  Thomas 
Pinokney,  80  for  Aaron  Burr,  15  for  Samael 
Adams,  11  for  Oliver  Ellsworth,  7  for  Qeorge 
Olinton,  6  for  John  Jay,  8  for  James  Iredell,  2 
for  George  Washington,  2  for  John  Henry,  2 
for  Samuel  Johnston,  and  1  for  Charles  C. 
Pinckney.    The  whole  nnmbor  of  votes  are 
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188 ;  70  votes,  therefore,  make  a  migoritj ;  so 
that  the  person  who  has  71  votes,  which  is  the 
highest  numher,  is  elected  President,  and  the 
person  who  has  68  votes,  which  is  the  next 
highest  number,  is  elected  Vice-President. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  sat  down 
for  a  moment,  and  rising  again,  thus  addressed 
the  two  Honses :  In  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  law  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
commands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed in  their  resolution  passed  in  the  present 
session,  I  declare  that :  John  Adams  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years, 
to  commence  with  the  fourth  day  of  March  next, 
and  that:  Thomas  Jefferson  is  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years, 
to  commence  with  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next.  And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
the  ordainer  of  civil  government  on  earth,  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace 
among  men,  enable  both  to  discharge  the  auties 
of  these  offices  conformably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  conscientious  dili- 
gence, punctuality,  and  perseverance.        • 

The  President  and  members  of  the  Senate 
then  retired,  and  the  House  came  to  order; 
when  Mr.  Sitgreaves  made  a  report  on  the 
business,  which  was  read  and  oraered  to  be 
entered  on  the  Journals. 


In  Houbb  of  Repbebe^ttatives. 
ThuracLay^  February  0,  1797. 

( Aiinnls  of  CongreBS,  4ih  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp.  2098 

2099.) 

Mr.  Sitgreaves,  from  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 


Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President,  made  a  further 
report,  viz. :  that  they  had  agreed  with  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  following  resolu- 
tion:   ^ 

''Besotted:  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  be 
directed  to  give,  by  letter,  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect,  a  notification  of  his  election." 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  but  some  time 
afterward,  Mr.  Parker  (one  of  the  committee) 
wished  it  to  be  rescinded,  as  he  understood, 
though  the  committee  from  the  Senate  had 
concurred  in  this  mode  of  notifying  the  Vice- 
President  of  his  election,  the  Senate  would  not 
agree  to  it,  but  wished  to  foUow  the  mode 
adopted  on  a  former  occasion,  viz. :  a  message 
was  sent  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Senate,  directing  that  the  persons  elected 
should  be  notified  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
should  direct.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  prevent 
delay,  the  resolution  might  be  rescinded  and  a 
different  one  agreed  to.  This  motion  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  conversation.  Is  was 
observed  by  the  Speaker  that  the  resolution 
was  already  before  the  Senate  (where  it  seemed 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  sent,  as  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct resolution  of  that  House,  a  simOar  one  to 
which  was  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  by  Uie  joint  committee).  It  was  at 
length,  however,  agreed  to  be  rescinded.  Im- 
mediately after  which  a  message  was  received 
from  the  Senate,  informing  the  House  that  they 
had  disagreed  to  the  resolution,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  conference.  The  House  accord- 
ingly took  up  the  message,  and  also  agreed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  conference. 
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1801-1805. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  President;   Aaron  Buer,  Vice-President. 


Is  Senate. 

Friday^  January  28,  1801. 

("  Annals  of  CoDgrcBs,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  785^ 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  their  part,  with  such  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  as- 
certain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected 
of  their  election ;  and  to  regulate  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  administering  the  oath 
of  ofBce  to  the  President ;  in  which  they  de- 
sire the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


In  Senate. 

Thursday^  January  27, 1801. 

("  AnnalB  of  Congress,*'  6th  Cong.,  p.  786.) 

The  Senate  took  into  consideration  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
28d  inst,  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and 

ReMlved^  That  they  do  concur  therein,  and 
that  Messrs.  Morris,  Tracy,  and  Bingham  bo 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Js  Senate. 

Monday,  February  9,  1801. 

(**  AmulA  of  Congress,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  742.) 

Mr.  MorriB,  from  the  joint  committee,  ap- 
]>oint6d  the  27th  of  Janoarjr  last  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Statea,  reported  that  the  committee  conld  come 
to  no  agreement. 

On  motion,  it  was 

RetoUedj  That  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  Honse  of  Representatives  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  Wednesday  next,  at  12 
o*clock,  for  the  pnrpose  of  being  present  at 
the  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States  as  they  shall  be  declared, 
and  that  the  recnilt  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote,  which  shall  be  entered 
on  the  Journals ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a 
choice  has  been  made  agreeably  to  the  Gon- 
Btltntton,  such  entry  on  the  Journal  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  thereof. 

Ordered^   That   the   Secretary   notify   the 
Ilonse  of  Repiresentatives  of  this  resolution. 


Isr  Senate. 

Tuesday,  February  10, 1801. 

('i  Annftli  of  Congress,**  6th  Cong.,  p.  743.) 

On  motion  that  when  the  two  Houses  shall 
proceed  to  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  gallery. 

It  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  16,  nays 
10;  as  follows: 

TEAS—Messrs.  Brown.  Chipman,  Dayton,  T. 
Foster,  Dwight  Foster,  Hillhotue,  mndman,  Lati- 
mer, J.  Bfason,  Morris,  Paine,  Read,  Ross,  Bchure- 
man,  Traey.  and  Wells. 

N  AYS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Cocke,  Franklin,  Lanffdon,  Livermore,  Marshall,  S. 
T.  Mason,  and  Kioholas. 

A  mesage  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  informing  the  Senate  that 
ttiey  have  passed  a  resolution,  which  the  clerk 
wa^  directed  to  brin^  to  the  Senate. 
The  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 
Beeol9ed^  That  this  House  will  attend  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  next,  at 
12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  Messrs.  Rutledge  and  Nicholas  be 
Appointed  tellers  to  act  jointly  with  the  tedler 
Appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
A  list  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  as  they  shall 
be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
noance  the  state  of  the  vote,  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  Journals ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 


that  a  choice  has  been  made  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution,  such  entry  on  the  Journals  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  thereof. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Wells  be  a  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  above  resolution. 


In  Senate. 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1801. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  743,744.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  meet  them  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  opening 
and  counting  the  votes  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  accordmgly 
assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the 
cdrtiiicates  of  the  electors  of  sixteen  States 
were,  by  the  Vice-President,  opened  and  de- 
livered to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, who,  having  examined  and  ascertained 
the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof 
to  the  Vice-President,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 


STATES, 

1 

i 

1 

< 

• 

§ 
% 

1 

16 

1 

V  « 

«  (a 

6 

16 
8 
9 

4 

1 

•  •  •  * 
■  •  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  «  • 

ITiyv  HsiBpshf  ra. ......  x .  x 

Mflftui^hiiftiftts. 

CofinM'tl<nit. 

Yermont. 

New  York 

12 

12 

Kew  Jersey 

8 
5 

7 
7 
8 
b 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  ■  • 

VennsylTsnis 

8 

8 

Delsiv^ro 

Mttirlimd  .... 

5 
21 

4 
8 
8 

8 

4 

78 

4 
8 
8 

8 

4 

78 

Vinflnla 

Keotoeky , 

North  Camllns 

4 

4 

•  •  •  • 

Tennessee 

Sooth  CaioUns 

Qeorgla. 

IT 

64 

1 

Whereupon 

The  Vice-President  declared  that  the  result 
of  the  votes,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  was 
that: 

Thomas  JxmasoK,  of  Virginia,  had 78 

Aabox  Bdbb,  of  New  York,  had 78 

John  Ad axs,  of  Massachusetts,  had 65 

Chablks  C.  riiroxNar,  of  South  Carolina,  had. .  64 

John  Jat,  of  New  York,  had 1 

The  whole  number  of  electors  who  had 
voted  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of 
which  num1)er  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr  had  a  majority ;  but,  the  number  of  those 
voting  for  them  being  equal,  no  choice  was 
made  by  the  people,  and  that,  consequently, 
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the  remainmg  duties  devolve  on  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives. 

On  which  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
paired to  their  own  Chamber  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

In  Senate. 

Wedne9daffj  February  18,  1801. 

("AnnaU  of  CongreBft,*'  6th  Cong.,  p.  746.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have 
chosen  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  of  March  next 

On  motion,  it  was 

Rewhedj  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted 
to  Aaron  Burr,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect  of  the  United  States,  notification  of 
his  election  to  that  office,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign  a  certifi'^ 
cate,  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

Be  it  kfunoHf  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  xVmer- 
ica,  being  convened  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  A.  D. 
1801,  the  underwritten,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  did, 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 
count  all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent ;  whereupon  it  appeared  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  of  New 
York,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
proceeded  to  a  choice  of  a  President,  and  have 
this  day  notified  to  the  Senate  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  by  them  been  duly  chosen  Presi- 
dent ;  by  all  of  which  it  appears  thai  Aaron 
Burr,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  is  duly  elected,  agree- 
ably to  the  Oonstitution,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  18th  day  of  February,  1801. 

Thomas  Jeffebson. 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificate  aforesaid  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this 
resolution. 


elected  of  their  election,  and  to  regulate  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  administering  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  President. 


In  House  of  Repbbsentatives. 

Thurtday,  January  22,  1801. 

("  Annals  of  Oongress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  941.) 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Griswold,  Mr.  Macon, 
and  Mr.  Bayard,  be  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  this  House  to  Join  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  be 


In  House  of  Repbesentattves. 

Friday^  February  6,  1801. 

(  "  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  1005-1007.) 

Mr.  Rutledge,  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  the  2d  instant,  to  prepare  and  report 
such  rules  as,  in  their  opinion,  are  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  this  House,  to  be  observed 
in  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  report,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  appointed  the  eecond  in- 
stant report,  in  part,  the  follo>viu;^  resolu- 
tion: 

Eeiohed,  That  the  following  rules  be  ob- 
served in  the  choice  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  term  la  to  commence  on  tlic 
fourth  day  of  March  next 

1st.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing,  upon  the 
counting  and  ascertaining  of  the  votes  given 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  according  to 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that 
no  person  has  a  Constitutional  majority,  and 
the  same  shall  have  been  duly  declared  and 
entered  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  the 
Speaker,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  this 
House  shall  return  to  their  Chamber. 

2d.  Seats  shall  be  provided  in  this  House  fur 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate ;  and 
notification  of  the  same  shall  be  made  to  the 
Senate. 

8d.  The  House,  on  their  return  from  the 
Senate  Chamber,  it  being  ascertained  that  the 
constitutional  number  of  States  are  present, 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  choose  one  of  tlie 
persons  from  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made 
for  President ;  and  in  case  upon  the  first  ballot 
there  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  minority  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  in  such  case  the 
House  shall  continue  to  baUot  for  a  President, 
without  interruption  by  other  business,  until 
it  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly  chosen. 

4th.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for 
President,  the  House  shall  not  adjoiim  until  a 
choice  be  made. 

5th.  The  doors  of  the  House  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  the  officers 
of  the  House. 

6th.  JA  balloting,  the  following  mode  shall  T>e 
observed,  to  wit :  The  representatives  of  the 
respective  States  shall  be  so  seated  that  the 
delegation  of  each  State  shall  be  together. 
The  representatives  of  each  State  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  ballot  among  themselves,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  vote  of  that  State ;  and 
it  shall  be  allowed,  when  deemed  necessary  by 
the  delegation,  to  name  one  or  more  persons 
of  the  representation,  to  be  tellers  of  the  bal- 
lots. After  the  vote  of  each  State  is  ascer- 
tained, duplicates  thereof  shall  be  made ;  and 
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in  oase  the  vote  of  the  State  be  for  one  person, 
then  the  name  of  that  person  shall  be  written 
on  eaoh  of  the  duplicates ;  and  in  case  the  bal- 
lots of  the  State  be  equally  divided,  then  the 
word  "  divided  "  shall  be  written  on  each  dn- 
plicate,  and  the.  said  duplicates  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  manner  hereafter  prescribed,  in 
boxes  to  be  provided.  That,  for  the  conve- 
niontlj  taking  the  ballots  of  the  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  respective  States,  there  be 
sixteen  ballot-boxes  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  votes  of  the  State;  that  after 
the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  have  ascer- 
tained the  vote  of  the  States  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  shall  carry  to 'the  respective  delegations 
the  two  ballot-boxes,  and  the  delegation  of 
each  State,  in  the  presence  and  snblect  to  the 
examination  of  the  members  of  the  delegation, 
shall  deposit  a  duplicate  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  in  each  ballot-box,  and  when  there  is 
more  than  one  representative  of  a  State  the 
duplicates  shall  not  both  be  deposited  by  the 
same  person.  When  the  votes  of  the  States 
are  all  thus  taken  in,  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall 
carry  one  of  the  general  ballot-boxes  to  one 
table  and  the  other  to  a  second  and  separate 
table.  Sixteen  members  shall  then  bo  ap- 
pointed as  tellers  of  the  ballots ;  one  of  whom 
shall  be  taken  from  each  State  and  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  delegation  of  the  State  from 
which  he  was  taken.  The  said  tellers  shall  be 
divided  into  two  equal  sets,  according  to  such 
agreement  as  shall  be  made  among  themselves ; 
and  one  of  the  said  sets  of  tellers  shall  proceed 
to  coont  the  votes  in  one  of  the  said  boxes, 
and  the  other  set  the  votes  in  the  other  box ; 
and  in  the  event  of  no  appointment  of  teller  by 
any  delegation,  the  speaker  shall  in  such  case 
appoint.  When  the  votes  of  the  States  are 
counted  by  the  respective  sets  of  tellers,  the 
result  shall  be  reported  to  the  llonse ;  and  if 
the  reports  agree,  the  same  shall  be  accepted 
as  the  tme  votes  of  the  States ;  but  if  the  re- 
ports disagree,  the  States  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  a  new  ballot,  in  manner  aforesaid. 

7th.  If  either  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall 
have  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  States, 
the  speaker  shidl  declare  the  same ;  and  official 
notice  thereof  shtdl  be  immediately  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senate. 

8tb.  All  questions  which  shall  arise  after  the 
balloting  commences,  and  which  shall  require 
the  de^on  of  the  House,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 


Lf  House  of  Rbpbbsentativbs. 
Monday^  Febrwiry  9, 1801. 
( *'  Annuls  of  Congress,"  «th  Cong.,  pp.  1007-1011.) 
Mr.  Rntledge,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Honse,  jointly  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
^ven  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
united  States ;  of  notifying  the  persons  elected 


of  their  election,  and  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
President,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
taken  the  subject  referred  to  them  under  con- 
sideration, but  had  come  to  no  agreement 
thereupon. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  would  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Honse  in  the  Senate  Ohamber,  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o^dock,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  opening  and 
counting  of  the  votes  for  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  Senate  have  ap- 
pointed a  teller,  on  their  part,  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  they  shall  be  declared. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  report 
made  oii  Friday  last,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  rules  proper 
to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States :  Whereupon, 

Ordered^  That  the  said  report  be  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  imme- 
diately. 

The  House,  accordingly,  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  said  report, 
and  after  some  time  spent  therein  the  chairman 
reported  that  the  committee  had  had  the  said 
report  nnder  consideration,  and  directed  him 
to  report  to  the  Honse  their  agreement  to  the 
same,  with  an  amendment,  which  he  delivered 
in  at  the  Olerk^s  table  where  the  same  was  read. 
The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  re- 
port: 

Whereupon,  the  amendment  reported  from . 
the  Comtnittee  of  the  Whole  House  to  the  said 
report,  was,  on  the  question  put  thereupon, 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded  that 
the  House  do  disagree  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  in  their  agreement  to  the 
fourth  rule  contained  in  the  said  report,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 

*'  4th.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for 
President,  the  House  shall  not  adjourn  until  a 
choice  is  made ; " 

And,  the  question  being  taken  thereupon,  it 
passed  in  the  negative — yeas  47,  nays  53 ;  as 
follows : 

YEAS'WiUia  Alston,  Oeorge  Baer,  Theodoras 
Bailey,  Phanuel  Bishop,  Bobert  Brown,  Samuel  J. 
Cabell,  Gabriel  Christie,  Matthew  ClaV,  William 
Charles  Cole  Claiborne,  John  Condit.  Jonn  Dawson, 
Joseph  Eirgleston,  Laeas  Elmendon,  John  Fowler, 
Albert  Q^utin,  Samuel  Ooode,  Edwin  Cray,  John 
A.  Hanna,  Joseph  Heister.  David  Holmes,  Qeorge 
Jackson,  Aaron  Kitchell,  Michael  Lieb,  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Matthew  Lyon,  James  Lyn.  Edward  Living- 
ston, Nathaniel  Macon.  Peter  Muluenberg.  Anthony 
New,  John  Kioholas,  Kobert  Page,  John  Bandolph. 
John  fimille.  John  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Kichard 
Dobbs  Spaignt,  Bichard  Stanford,  David  Stone,  John 
Stewart,  Beigamin  Taliaferrof, ,  John  Thompson, 
Abram  Triffg,  John  Triffg,  Littleton  W.  Tazewell, 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Joseph  B.  Vamnm. 

If  ATS— BMley  Bartlett,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jolin 
Bird,  John  Brown,  Christopher  G.  Champlin,  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  William  Craik.  John  Davenport,  Frank- 
lin Davenport,  Thomas   T.   Davis,  John  Dennis, 
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George  Dent,  Joseph  Dickson,  William  Edmond, 
Thomus  £vans,  Abiel  Foster^  Jonathan  Freeman, 
Jleniy  Glen,  Chauncey  Goodrich.  Elizor  Goodrich, 
Andrew  Gregg,  Koger  Griswola,  William  Barry 
Grove.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  Archibald  Bender* 
Kon,  William  H.  IIlll,  Benjamin  Huger,  Jaraea  U. 
Iinlaj,  Henry  Lee.  Silas  Lee,  Ebenezer  Hattoon, 
Lewis  R.  Morris,  Abraham  Nott,  Harrison  G.  Otis, 
Joslah  Parker^  Thomas  Pinckney,  Jonas  Piatt, 
Levin  Powell,  John  Reed,  Nathan  Read ^  John  Rat- 
ledge,  William  Bhepard,  John  0.  Smith,  James 
ShefUTe,  Samuel  Tenney,  George  Thatcher,  John 
Chew  Thomas,  Richard  Thomas,  Peleg  Wadsworth, 
Robert  Wain,  Robert  Williams,  Lemuel  Williams, 
and  Henry  Woods. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded  that 
the  Hoase  do  disagree  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  in  their  agreement  to  the 
fifth  rule  contained  in  the  said  report,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit : 

^'  5th.  The  doors  of  the  House  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  the  officers 
of  the  House ; " 

And,  the  question  being  taken  thereupon,  it 
passed  in  the  negative — yeas  45,  nays  64,  as 
follows : 

YEAS— Willis  Alston,  Theodorus  Bailey,  Phan- 
uel  Bishop,  Robert  Brown,  Samuel  J.  Cabell,  Ga- 
briel Christie,  Matthew  ClaV,  William  Charles  Cole 
Claiborne,  John  Condit,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John 
Dawson,  George  Dent,  Joseph  Eggleston,  Lucaa  Kl- 
mendorf,  John  Fowler,  Albert  Gallatin,  Edward 
Gray,  Andrew  Gregg,  John  A.  Hanna.  Joseph  Heis- 
ter,  David  Holmes,  George  Jackson,  Michael  Lieb, 
Matthew  Lvon,  Edward  Livingston,  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, Peter  Muhlenberg.  Anthony  New,  John  Nicho- 
las, John  Randolph,  Jonn  Smilie,  John  Smith,  Sam- 
uel Smith,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Richard  Stan- 
ford, David  Stone,  John  Stewart,  Benjamin  Talisr 
ferro,  John  Thompson,  Abram  Trigg,  John  Trigg, 
Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Joseph 
B.  Vamum,  and  Robert  Williams. 

NAYS— George  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A. 
Bayard,  John  Bird,  John  Brown,  Christopher  G. 
Ohamplin,  William  Cooper,  William  Craik,  John 
Davenport,  Franklin  Davenport,  John  Dennis,  Jo- 
seph Dickson,  William  Edmond,  Thomas  Evans, 
Abiel  Foster,  Jonathan  Freeman,  Henry  Glen,  Sam- 
uel Goode,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Elizur  Goodrich, 
Roger  Griawold,  William  Barry  Grove,  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper,  Archibald  Henderson,  William  H. 
Hill,  Benjamm  Huger,  James  H.  Imlay,  Henry  Lee, 
Silas  Lee,  Levi  Lincoln,  James  Lyn,  £benezer  Mat- 
toon,  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Abraham  Nott,  Harrison  G. 
Otis,  Robert  Page^  Joaiah  Parker,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, Jonas  Piatt,  Levin  Powell,  John  Reed,  Nathan 
Read,  John  Rutledge,  William  Shepard,  John  C. 
Smith,  James  Sheafe,  Samuel  Tenney,  George 
Thatcher,  John  Chew  Thomas,  Richara  Thomas, 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Robert  Wain,  Lemuel  Williams, 
and  Henry  Woods, 

Resolved-^  That  this  House  doth  agree  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  in  their 
agreement  to  the  said  report,  as  amended,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"That  the  following  rules  be  observed  in 
the  choice  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  term 
is  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March 
pext. 

"1st.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing,  upon 
the  counting  and  ascertaining  of  the  votes 
given  for  President  and  Vice-President,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 


tution, that  no  person  has  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, and  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  de- 
clared and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  this 
House,  the  Speaker,  accompanied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  shall  return  to  their  Cliam- 
ber. 

"  2d.  Seats  shall  be  provided  in  this  House 
f OS  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  notification  of  the  same  shall  be  made  to 
the  Senate. 

"  dd.  The  House,  on  their  return  from  the 
Senate  Chamber,  if  ascertained  that  the  consti- 
tutional number  of  States  were  present,  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  choose  one  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  choice  is  to  bo  made  for 
President;  and  in  case  upon  the  first  ballot 
there  shaU  not  appear  to  be  a  migority  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  in  such  case 
the  House  shall  continue  to  ballot  for  a  Pres- 
ident without  interruption  by  other  business, 
until  it  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly 
chosen. 

"4th.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for 
President,  the  House  shall  not  adjourn  until  a 
choice  be  made. 

"6th.  The  doors  of  the  House  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  the  officers 
of  the  House. 

"  6tb.  In  balloting,  the  following  mode  shall 
be  observed,  to  wit :  The  representatives  of 
the  respective  States  shall  be  so  seated  that 
the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  be  together. 
The  representatives  of  each  State  ^all  in  the 
first  instance  ballot  among  themselves,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  votes  of  tiie  State,  and  it  shall 
be  allowed,  where  deemed  necessary  by  t!:e 
delegation,  to  name  one  or  more  persons  to  be 
tellers  of  the  ballots.  After  the  vote  of  each 
State  is  ascertained,  duplicates  thereof  shall  be 
made ;  and  in  case  the  vote  of  the  State  be  for 
one  person,  then  the  name  ef  that  person  shall 
be  written  on  each  of  the  duplicates ;  and  in 
case  the  ballots  of  the  State  be  equally  divided, 
then  the  word  ^ divided^  shall  be  written  on 
each  duplicate,  and  the  said  duplicates  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  manner  hereafter  prescribed, 
in  boxes  to  be  provided.  That,  for  the  con- 
veniently taking  the  ballots  of  the  several  rep- 
resentatives of  the  respective  States,  there  be 
sixteen  ballot-boxes  provided,  and  that  there 
be,  additionally,  two  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  'the  votes  oi  the  State{« ; 
that  after  the  delegation  of  each  State  shall 
have  ascertained  the  vote  of  the  State,  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  shall  carry  to  the  respective 
delegations  the  two  ballot-boxes,  and  the  del- 
egation of  each  State,  in  the  presence  and  sub- 
ject to  the  examination  of  all  the  members  of 
the  delegation,  shall  deposit  a  duplicate  of  thd 
vote  of  the  State  in  each  ballot-box ;  and  when 
there  is  more  than  one  representative  of  a 
State,  the  duplicates  shall  not  both  be  depos- 
ited by  the  same  person.  When  the  votes  of 
the  States  are  all  thus  taken  in,  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms  shall  carry  one  of  the  general  ballot- 
boxes  to  one  table  and  the  other  to  a  second 
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and  separate  tAble.  Sixteen  members  shall 
tbea  be  appointed  as  tellers  of  the  ballots; 
one  of  whom  shall  be  taken  from  each  State, 
ar;d  be  nominated  by  the  delegation  of  the 
State  from  which  he  was  taken.  The  said  tell- 
ers sliall  be  divided  into  two  equal  sets,  ac- 
cording to  snoh  agreement  as  shall  be  made 
among  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  said  sets  of 
tellers  shall  proceed  to  comit  the  votes  in  one 
of  the  said  boxes,  and  the  other  set  the  votes 
in  the  other  box ;  and  in  the  event  of  no  ap- 
pointment of  teller  by  any  delegation,  the 
:>peaker  shall  in  snch  case  appoint.  When  the 
votes  of  the  States  are  counted  by  the  respect- 
ive sets  of  tellers,  the  result  shall  be  reported 
to  the  House;  and,  if  the  reports  agree,  the 
sime  shall  be  accepted  as  the  true  votes  of  the 
States;  but  if  the  reports  disagree,  the  States 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  new  ballot,  in 
manner  aforesaid. 

"  7th.  If  either  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall 
have  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  States, 
the  speaker  shall  declare  the  same;  and  official 
notice  thereof  shall  be  immediately  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senate. 

**  8th.  All  questions  which  shall  arise  after 
the  balloting  commences,  and  which  shall  be 
decided  by  the  House  voting  per  capita  to  be 
incidental  to  the  power  of  choosuokg  the  Pres- 
ident, and  which  shall  require  the  decision  of 
t!ie  House,  shall  be  decided  by  States  and  with- 
out debate,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  votes  of  the  States,  the  question  shall  be 
lost" 


In  HorsB  of  Repbbsbntativbs. 

Taesday^  February  10,  1801. 

( '*  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  1021, 1022.) 

Mr.  Bayard  moved  an  additional  rule  in  re- 
lation to  the  Presidential  election,  viz..  That 
live  hundred  tickets  should  be  printed,  on 
which  should  be  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  five  hundred  on  which  should  be  the  name 
of  Aaron  Burr,  and  that  the  members  in  bal- 
loting should  be  confined  exclusively  to  these. 

The  Speaker  requested  Mr.  Bayard  to  modify 
Ills  motion,  so  that  six  hundred  tickets  should 
be  printed,  and  that  after  Thomas  Jefferson, 
should  be  printed  "of  Virginia,"  and  after 
Aaron  Burr  "of  New  York,"  as  he  (the 
Speaker)  had  given  directions  to  this  effect,  to 
which  Mr.  Bayard  agreed. 

The  question  was  taken  that  the  House  do 
a?ree  to  the  same,  and  it  passed  in  the  nega- 
tive- -yeas  86,  nays  50 ;  as  follows: 

TEAS — Bailey  Bartlett^  James  A.  Bayard,  John 
B'.rJ,  John  Brown,  William  Cooper,  John  Daveo- 
P>rt,  Franklin  Davenport,  John  Dennis,  Joseph 
bickaon,  William  Edmona,  Abiel  Foster,  Henry 
Gltfo,  Channoey  Goodriob,  Elisnr  Ooodriob,  Roger 
<m«vokL,  William  B.  Orove^  Bobert  Q.  Harper, 
Archibald  Henderson,  Bei^jamm  Hager,  Henry  Lee, 
I^wU  B.  Mania,  Abraham  Nott,  HarrisQn  O.  Otis, 
Thomas  Pinckney,  Jonas  Piatt,  Levin  Powell,  Na- 
than Reed,  John  Kutledge,  Jr.,  William  Shepard, 
John  C.  Smith,  James   dheafe,  Samuel   Tenncy, 


Qeorge   Thatcher,  John  Chew   Thomas,   Bichard 
Thomas,  and  Lemuel  Williams. 

NAYS— Willis  Alston,  George  Baer,  Theodorus 
Bailev,  Pbanuul  Bishop.  Robert'  Brown.  Samuel  J. 
Cabell,  Christopher  G.  Champlin,  Gabnel  Chrislio, 
Matthew  Clay,  Williams  Charles  Cole  Claiborne, 
John  Condit,  William  Craik,  Thomas  T.  Davis, 
John  Dawson,  George  Dent,  Joseph  E^gleston,  Lu- 
cas Elmendorf,  Thomas  Evans,  John  Fowler,  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  Samuel  Goode,  Edwin  Gray,  Andrew 
^reg>r,  John  A.  Hanna,  Joseph  Ueister,  William  H. 
Hill,  David  Holmes,  Georgre  Jackson,  Aaron  Kitchell, 
Michael  Lelb.  Levi  Lincoln,  Matthew  Lyon,  James 
Linn,  Edwara  Livingston,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Ebene- 
zer  Mattoon,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Anthony  New, 
John  Nicholas,  Robert  Pase,  Josiah  Parker,  John 
Randolph,  John  Srailie.  John  Smith.  Samuel  Smith. 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaignt,  Richard  Stanford,  David 
Stone,  John  Stewart^  Benjamin  Taliaferro,  John 
Thompson,  Abram  Tncrg,  John  Trigi;,  Littleton  W. 
TazowelL  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Joseph  B.  Varnum, 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Robt*rt  Williams,  and  Henry 
Woods. 

Resolved^  That  this  House  will  attend  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate,  on  Wednesday  next, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  the  opening  and  counting  of  the 
votes  for  President  §nd  Vice-President  of  thj 
United  States;  that  Mr.  Rutledge  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  be  appointed  tellers,  to  act  jointly 
with  the  teller  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote, 
which  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  a  choice  hath  been  made 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  such  entry  on 
the  Journals  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  dec- 
laration thereof. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do 
acquaint  the  Senate  therewith. 


In  Housb  of  Kepbbsbntatives. 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1801. 
( "  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  1022-»1026.) 
On  this  day,  being  the  day  by  law  appointed 
for  counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  there  were  present 
the   following    representatives,    respectively, 
that  is  to  say : 

From  New  Haupshibe— Abiel  Foster,  Jonathan 
Freeman,  James  Sheafe,  and  Samuel  Tenney. 

From  Massaohcseits— Theodore  Sedgwick,  Speak- 
er, John  Reed,  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  William  Shep- 
ard, Peleg  Wadsworth,  Silas  Lee,  Lemuel  Williams, 
George  Thatcher,  Bailey  Bartlett.  Phanuel  Bishop. 
Harrison  G.  Otis,  Nathan  YL^ed,  Levi  Lincoln,  and 
Bbenezer  Mattoon. 

From  Coitkectiout — John  Davenport,  Roser  Grin- 
wold,  Samuel  N.  Dana,  ('hauncey  Goodrich,  Elizur 
Goodrich.  William  Goodrich,  William  Rdmond,  and 
John  C.  Smith. 

Fbox  Vebxoitt— Matthew  Lyon  and  Lewis  R. 
Marris. 

Fbox  Rhode  Ulaitd — Christopher  G.  Champlin 
and  John  Brown. 

From  New  York— John  Smith,  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt, Jonas  Piatt,  Henry  Glen,  John  Thompson, 
Theodorus  Bailey,  John  Bird,  William  Cooper, 
Lucas  Elmendorf,  and  Edward  Livingston. 
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Bobert  Broirn,  Albert  Qui- 


latin,  Andrew  Qroga,  julm  A.  Iluma,  Joecph  lleia- 
ter,  John  Wiikc*  Kfttcra,  Mitl.s^l  Leib,  I'tttr  Muli- 


i'BoK  Mabti AMD— John  Chew  Tliomns,  SomucI 
Smith,  Gabriel  L'hriatio,  William  Cniik,  Joseph  H. 
KicholBOD,  George  Dent,  Ceorgo  Baiir,  *nd  John 


Biunuol  Qoode,  Edwin  Gray,  Dnvi^  Ho1[ii«e>,  George 
Jnclnon,  Ilotiry  Lea,  Anthony  New,  John  Nicholas, 
Robert  Pa^e,  Joaiah  Barker,  Lcvm  Pnnoll  Johu 
Kandolph,  Abnun  Trigg,  John  Trigg,  and  Littleton 
W.  Tuewoll. 

Fhok  Nohth  Caboliha— Willis  Aliton,  Joseph 
Dickson,  William  Barrj  Grove  Archibald  UeniUr- 
KOn,  William  H,  Hill,  Nathaniel  Staoon,  Eioliard 
Dobbi  Spalirlit,  Hioliard  Stanford,  Dacld  Sloiie,  and 
RolHSrtWillinmB. 

Fbok  Soltii  (.^abolima — Robert  Qoodlne  ITarpcr, 
Benjamin  lluecr,  Abraliam  Kott,  Tlionias  I'inckncy, 
and  John  RuMcdga. 

Fbok  Giokoia— Benjamin  Taliaferro. 

Fboh  EiHTucxr— John  Fowler  and  TliDnms  T. 


Fbov  TiMNca 


— Williai 


Clinrloa   Colo   CM- 


Mr.  Spenker,  attended  by  the  llousi;,  then 
went  into  tho  Senate  Oiamber,  (inil  took  seats 
tlierein,  nrhen  both  Houses  being  BMcmblcd, 
Mr.  Entledge  and  Mr.  Nicholns,  the  tellers 
on  the  part  of  this  llcinso,  together  with  Mr. 
Wells,  tho  teller  on  tlio  part  of  the  Senate,  took 
spots  at  s  table  provided  for  them,  in  front  of 
tlie  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence 
of  both  nouses,  proceeded  to  open  the  certili- 
cates  of  tho  electors  of  the  several  States, 
beginning  vith  the  State  of  New  llampsliire ; 
nnd  as  tlie  votes  were  rend  the  tellers  on  the 
pQi-t  of  each  House  counted  nnd  took  listg  of 
tlie  same,  which,  being  compared,  were  do- 
livored  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  nnd  are 
ns  folloivs : 


STATES. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 
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1 

11 

s 

S 

8 

8 

"to" 

'i 

* 

T3 

■'*'•■ 

"flri"w"i~r! 

BicAFiTtrLATioa  or  Tui  Torn  or  Tat  Ei.KoioBi. 

Thomas  Jefferson {] 

Aaron  Burr Jl  ■ 

John  Adam* fi 

Charles  Cotusworth  Pincknoy H   I 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  piirsaanc* 

of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  him,  announced  t^ 
state  of  the  votes  to  both  Houses,  and  declared 
that  Thomas  Jefi'erson,  of  Virginia,  and  Aarctt 
Burr,  of  New  York,  having  the  greatest  nam-  I 
ber,  and  a  minority  of  the  rotes  of  all  the  elec- 
tors appointed,  and  being  equal.  It  remained  for 
the  House  of  Ileprcsentativcs  to  determine  the 
choice. 

The  two  Houses  then  separated ;  and  tlie 
House  of  liepresentatives  bein^  retamed  to 
their  Chamber,  proceeded,  in  the  manner  pra- 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  choice  of  i 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  appointed  tellers  of  the 
respective  States,  to  examine  tho  ballots  of 
each  State,  purgnont  to  the  sixth  rule  adopted 
bj  the  Uoase  on  the  6th  instant,  to  vrit: 

For  the  State  of  New  Hampaliiro,  Abiel  Foiter; 
MasseeUusetts,  Harriaon  G.  Otia ;  Khods  laland, 
Cliriotopher  Q.  CliampUn;  Conoectiout,  Boger  Gri> 
wold;  Vermont,  Lewis  R.  Marris ;  New  York, 
Theodorna  Bailey  ;  New  Jersey,  James  Lin ;  Pen> 
Bylvunia,  Albert  Gallatin;  Delaware,  James  i. 
Uuinrd;  Maryland,  George  Dent;  Virginia,  iJttW- 
ton  W.  Toiewell :  North  Carolina,  Nathaniel  ilr 
con;  South  Carolina,  Thomaa  Finokney;  Gecnii, 
Benjamin  Taliaferro  ;  Ksntucky,  John  Fowler;  TeD- 
ueaaee,  Williani  Charles  Cole  Claiborne. 

The  members  of  the  respective  States  thai 
proceeded  to  ballot,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  rule  aforesaid,  and  the  tellers  appointed 


boxes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  r 
tained  therein  were  taken  ont  and  counted, 
and  the  result  being  reported  to  the  Speaker. 
he  declared  to  the  House  that  the  rotes  of 
eight  States  had  been  given  for  Thomas  Jefib- 
son,  of  Virginia ;  the  votes  of  six  States  for 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York ;  and  that  the  votei 
of  two  States  were  divided. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  r 
quiring  that  the  votes  of  nine  States  sbrmld  be 
necessary  to  const itnte  a  choice  of  President 
of  tho  United  States,  a  motion  was  made  tnd 
seconded,  that  the  ballot  for  the  President  he 
repeated  in  one  hour,  and,  the  question  being 
taken  by  States,  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  States  then  proceeded,  in  the  maimer 
aforesaid,  to  a  second  ballot ;  and,  upon  exam- 
ination of  tho  ballot-boxes,  it  appeared  that 
tho  votes  of  eight  States  had  been  given  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  the  votes 
of  six  States  for  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York; 
and  that  the  votes  of  two  States  were  divided. 

Tlie  States  proceeded  In  like  manner  to  > 
third  ballot;  end,  npon  examination  thereof 
the  result  was  declared  to  be  the  some. 

The  States  then  proceeded  in  like  manner  to 
H  fourth  ballot ;  ami,  upon  examination  thereof 
the  result  was  declared  to  be  the  eame. 
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The  States  then  proceeded  in  like  manner  to 
a  fifth  ballot ;  and,  npon  examination  thereof, 
the  reanlt  was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

The  States  then  proceeded  in  like  manner  to 
a  sixth  ballot ;  and,  npon  examination  thereof, 
the  resnlt  was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

The  States  then  proceeded  in  like  manner 
to  a  seventh  ballot;  and,  npon  examination 
thereof,  the  result  was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  and  seconded, 
that  the  States  proceed  again  to  ballot  in  one 
hoar;  and,  the  question  being  taken  there- 
upon, it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative — ^the 
votes  of  the  States  being  ajes  12,  noes  4. 

The  time  agreed  npon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  to  the  eightli  ballot;  and, 
upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  same,  to  wit : 

The  votes  of  eight  States  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Virginia ;  the  votes  of  six  States  for 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York ;  and  the  votes  of 
two  States  were  divided. 

The  States  then  proceeded  to  a  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  ballots;  and,  npon  examination  of 
the  ballots,  respectively,  the  result  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  same. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  and  second- 
ed, that  the  States  proceed  again  to  ballot  at 
ten  o'clock;  and  the  question  being  taken 
thereupon,  it  passed  in  the  negative — ^the  votes 
of  the  States  beiug  ayes  7,  noes  9. 

Ordered^  That  the  next  ballot  be  repeated  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  not  before. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  sixteenth  ballot ;  and, 
upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  same. 

Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  in  one 
hour. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  beiuff  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  seventeenth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Orderedy  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at 
eleven  o^clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired^  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  eighteenth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  and  seconded, 
that  the  ballot  be  repeated  to-morrow,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  not  before. 

The  question  being  taken  thereupon,  it 
pamed  in  the  negative. 

Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  npon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  sf  oresaid  to  the  nineteenth  ballot ; 
and,  npon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  some. 


Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  in  one 
hour. 


Ik  House  of  Rbpbbsbntativss. 
Thursday,  February  12,  1801,  1  o'clock  A,  M. 
("  Annald  of  Congrera,''  6tli  Cong.,  pp.  2026,  2027.) 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  twentieth  ballot ;  and, 
upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-first  ballot ; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  half 
after  two  o^clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-second  bal- 
lot ;  and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result 
was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  four 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-third  bal- 
lot ;  and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result 
was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  five 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-fourth  Fal- 
lot ;  and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result 
was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  bo  repeated  at  six 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-fifth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereofl  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at 
seven  o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-sixth  ballot ; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  Ji>eing  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-seventh  bal- 
lot ;  and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result 
was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  not  before. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
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manner  as  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-eighth  bal- 
lot ;  and,  upon  examination  thereof,  we  result 
was  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  to- 
morrow at  eleven  o^dock,  and  not  before. 


In  HonsB  of  Bepbesentatitbs. 

Friday^  February  18,  1801. 

(*^  Anaals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  1027.) 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  twenty-ninth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered^  That  tlie  ballot  be  repeated  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  before. 


In  House  of  REPBESENTATrvEs. 

Saturday^  February  14,  1801. 

("Annals  of  Congress,**  6th  Cong.,  p.  102T.) 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  thirtieth  ballot;  and, 
upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  same. 

Ordered^  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  one 
o^clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  'being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  thirty-first  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  thirty-second  ballot ; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at 
three  o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last^mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  Aforesaid  to  the  thirty-third  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  on 
Monday  next  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  before. 


In  House  of  Repbbbsntativeb. 

Monday,  February  16,  1801. 

("Annals  of  Congress,**  6th  Cong.,  p.  1028.) 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  thirty-fourth  ballot ; 
and,  upon  exafhination  thereof,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  before. 


In  House  of  Rbpbesentatiteb. 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1801. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,'*  6th  Cong.,  pp.  1028-1030.) 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last^mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the  thirty-fifth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  the  result  waa 
declared  to  be  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  ballot  be  repeated  at  one 
o'clock. 

The  time  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned 
vote  being  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in 
manner  aforesaid  to  the*  thirty-sixth  ballot; 
and,  upon  examination  thereof,  and  the  result 
being  reported  by  the  tellers  to  the  Speaker, 
the  Speaker  declared  to  the  House  that  the 
votes  of  ten  States  had  been  given  for  Thomas 
JefiTerson,  of  Virginia ;  the  votes  of  four  States 
for  Aaron  Burr,  of  Kew  York ;  and  tliat  the 
votes  of  two  States  had  been  given  in  blank ; 
and  that  consequently  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  had  been,  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Tazewell, 
and  Mr.  Bayard,  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
notify  him  that  Thomas  Jefferson  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

Ordered,  That  a  messi^e  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  inform  them  that  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
been  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next ;  and  that  the 
Clerk  of  this  House  do  go  with  the  said  mes- 
sage. 
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1805-1809. 

Thomas  Jefpersox,  President;  George  Clinton,   Vtce-Jhresident. 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1805. 

C  Annals  of  Congress,"  8th  Cong.,  p.  54.) 

JSesohed,  That  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to 
Teoeiye  the  Honse  of  Kepresentatives  in  the 


Senate  Chamber,  on  Wednesday  the  ISth  in- 
stant, Febmary,  at  noon,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  at  the  opening  and  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  That  one  person  be  appointed 
a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a 
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list  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vioe-Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  they  shdl  be  de- 
claredy  and  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nonnce  the  state  of  the  vote,  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  Journals,  and,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution,  such  entry  on  the  Journals  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  thereof. 

Ordered f  That  the  Secretary  do  carry  this 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have 
passed  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  noti- 
fying the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  of  their 
election,  and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and 
iDnnner,  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  President. 


In  Senate. 

Wedneeday^  February  13,  1805. 

(^«  Annals  of  Oongrest,*'  8th  Cong.,  pp.  65-57.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have 
passed  a  resolation  that  they  will  attend  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  this  day  at  noon,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  opening 
and  counting  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
appointed  tellers  to  act  jointly  with  the  teller 
who  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  President 
and  Yic^President  of  the  United  States  as 
thej  shall  be  declared. 

The  resolation  mentioned  in  the  message 
was  read,  and,  on  motion, 

Orderedy  That  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  be  a 
teller  of  the  votes  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  notify  the 
HoQse  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  are 
now  ready  to  meet  them  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the 
opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
About  12  o'clock  the  Senators  took  their 
seats,  and  immediately  after  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
tered; the  Speaker  and  Clerk  occupying  seats 
on  the  floor  on  the  right  side  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  House 
bein{?  seated  in  front 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Joseph  aay,  Mr.  Roger  Gris- 
wold,  teEers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  took 
f«au  at  a  table  placed  in  front  of  tbe  Chair, 
inri  the  area  between  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  previously  agreed  to. 


The  President  (Mr.  Burr)  stated  that,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  there  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
several  packets,  which  from  the  indorsement 
upon  them  appeared  to  be  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  a  President  and  Vice-President ;  that 
the  returns  forwarded  by  mail,  as  well  as  the 
duplicates  sent  by  special  messengers,  had  been 
received  by  him  in  due  time.  **  You  will  now 
proceed,  gentlemen,'^  said  he,  '*  to  count  the 
votes  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  direct ;  "  add- 
ing that,  perceiving  no  cause  for  preference  in 
the  order  of  opening  the  returns,  he  would 
pursue  a  geographical  arrangement,  beginning 
with  the  Northern  States.  Ihe  President  then 
proceeded  to  break  the  seals  of  the  respective 
returns,  handing  each  return  and  its  accom- 
panying duplicate,  as  the  seals  were  broken, 
to  the  tellers  through  the  Secretary ;  Mr.  S. 
Smith  reading  aloud  the  returns  and  the  attes- 
tations of  the  appointment  of  the  electors,  and 
Mr.  J.  Clay  and  Mr.  R.  Griswold  comparing 
them  with  the  duplicate  return  lying  before 
them. 

According  to  which  enumeration  the  follow- 
ing appeared  to  be  the  result : 


STATES. 


New  Hampshire 
Muaaehiuetts . . 
•  Rhode  IiUmd. 

ConnecdcQt 

Yermont 

New  York 

New  Jener.... 
PennsylTanU . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North  OuoIhuL. 
SoathOnvlina.. 

tOeorgia 

Tennessee 

Kentnckr 

$Ohto. 

Total 


TXCE-PBXSI- 

PBBSXDEirr. 

PBIfT. 

• 

K 

• 

•3 

a 

1 

i 

M 

T 

7 

19 

19 

4 

4 

9 

9 

6 

6 

19 

19 

8 

8 

20 

20 

8 

8 

9 

2 

9 

2 

21 

24 

14 

14 

10 

10 

6 

6 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16i 

14 

162 

14 

After  XhQ  returns  had  been  all  examined, 
without  any  objection  having  been  made  to  re- 
ceiving any  of  the  votes,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  on  be- 
half of  the  tellers,  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  foregoing  result,  which  was  read  from 
the  chair ;  when  the  Vice-President  said,  upon 
this  report  it  becomes  my  duty  to  declare, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  elected  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  third 

• 

*  In  this  retnm,  after  stating  the  whole  number  of  rotes 
giren  for  Thomas  Jetferson  and  Oeor^  Clinton,  each  elector 
eertUes  dlstlnetljr  his  ToCe  for  Thomas  Jefforson  as  Frsd- 
dent«  and  for  George  Clinton  as  YlcO'IVesldent 

tThe  retom  certifies  the  Totes  to  have  been  gtren,  as 
stated  In  an  tnelosed  paper, 

%  In  this  return  the  votes  are  not  oertlfled  to  hare  beea 
glren  by  ballot,  but  agreeably  to  law. 
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day  of  March  next,  and  that  George  Clinton  is 
elected  Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  term  of  four  jears  from  the  third  day  of 
March  next. 

[Previous  to  the  above  proceedings,  a  short 
debate  arose  in  the  Senate  od  the  keeping  the 
doors  open  or  shut  during  the  counting  of  the 
votes.  Mr.  Wright  submitted  a  motion  for 
their  being  kept  open,  which,  after  some  oppo- 
sition, was  agreed  to.] 


In  Senate. 

Thitndapy  February  14,  1805. 

(**  Annals  of  Congress,*'  8th  CoDg.,  p.  58.) 

On  motion,  it  was 

Besohed^  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted 
to  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Vice- 
President  elect  of  the  United  States,  notifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  that  office,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign 
a  certificate  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

"  Be  it  known  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  convened  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1805,  the  underwritten 
Vice-F^esident  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  did,  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  count  all  the  votes 
of  the  electors  for  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  whereupon  it  ap- 
peared that  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  had 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  Presi- 
dent, and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  had 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  Vice- 
President  ;  by  all  which  it  appears  that  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  has  been  duly  elected 
President,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

'*Xn  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  14th  day  of  February, 
1805." 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificate  aforesaid  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  this 
resolution. 


In  Senate. 

Friday^  February  15,  1805. 

C*  Annals  of  Ooogreas,*'  8th  Cong.,  pp.  68,  69.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  notify  him  of  his  re- 
election, and  have  appointed  a  conmiittee  on 
their  part. 

The  resolution  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
for  consideration. 


In  Senate 

Saturday^  February  16,  1806. 

(*^  Annals  of  Congress,''  8th  Cong.,  p.  690 

The  Senate  took  into  consideration  the  res* 
olution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  wait 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify 
him  of  his  reflection ;  and  having  agreed  there- 
to, Messrs.  Baldwin,  and  Smith  of  Maryland, 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part. 


In  House  of  Repbesentatites. 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1805. 

("Annals  of  Congress,"  8th  Cong., pp.  1192-1194.) 

On  motion,  it  was 

Beached,  That  a  committee  oe  appointed  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  to  join  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  exam- 
ining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall 
be  elected,  of  their  election,  and  to  regulate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  administering 
the  oath  of  ofilce  to  the  President. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Joseph  Clay»  Mr.  Var- 
num,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Dickson,  be  appointed  a  committee  pur- 
suant to  said  resolution ;  and  that  the  Clerk 
of  this  House  do  carry  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  and  desire  their  concurrence. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  notified  the  House 
that  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, on  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
at  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the 
opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States :  Tliat 
one  person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  mak«  a  list  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  shall  be  declared,  and  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals, and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  choice  had 
been  made  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  such 
entry  on  the  Journals  shall  be  deemed  a  sufii- 
cient  declaration  thereof.  A  message  from 
the  Senate  informed  the  House  that  the  Sen- 
ate have  considered  the  resolution  of  this 
House  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses  "  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President^  and  of  notifying  the 
persons  who  shall  be  elected,  of  their  election, 
and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent ^'  and  do  not  concur  therein. 
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In  HoVBB  of  BEPBBSSTrATIVES. 

Wedns$dayj  February  13,  1805. 
('*  AnoilA  of  Congress,'*  8th  Cong.,  pp.  1194-1196.) 

On  motion,  it  was 

Setolvedj  That  this  Eonse  will  attend  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  this  day,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  pros- 
eat  at  the  opening,  and  conntiog  of  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  Mr.  Joseph  Olay  and  Mr.  Roger 
Griswold  be  appointed  tellers  to  act  jointly, 
with  the  teller  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
as  tbej  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  ^announce  the  state  of  the  vote, 
which  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals ;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  choice  has  been 
made  agreeably  to  the  Gonstitntion,  snch  entry 
on  the  Journals  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
declaration  thereof. 


6TAT£9. 


PR1»I- 
DBXT. 


VIOB- 
PBK8I- 
DKITT. 
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Xev  Hsmpahire. 
MajsifChiiMtts... 
Khodelitead.... 

CoDiMeCSoat 

Tenaont  

NewToik 

Nev  Jmmj. 

P^UlfjriTaU*.... 
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North  OtfoHiM  . . 
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9 
24' 
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10 

«', 
5, 
8l, 
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102!    U   162i    14 


BsOAnTDLATIOir. 

For  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Vir^nia,  as  President.  162 

For  Charles  Cotesworth  Pmckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  Preaident 14 

For  George  Clinton,  of  *Nev  York,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent.  168 

For  Bafiu  King,  of  New  York,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent     U 


A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
informing  the  Hoase  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, has  been  appointed  a  t«Uer  of  the  votes 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  conforma- 
bly with  their  vote  of  the  12th  instant,  and 
are  now  ready  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  pro-, 
ceed  therein;  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tended by  the  Hoase,  proceeded  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  took  seats  therein ;  when  both 
Honses  being  assembled  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  certificates  of  the  electors 
of  the  several  States,  beginning  with  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire;  and,  as  the  votes  were 
read,  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  House 
counted,  and  took  lists  of  the  same;  which 
being  compared  were  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  are  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  pursuance 
of  the  duty  ei^oined  upon  him,  announced 
the  state  of  the  votes  to  both  Houses,  and  de- 
clared that  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia, 
having  the  greatest  number  and  a  m^ority 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors  appointed,  was 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next ;  and  that  George  Clinton,  ot 
New  York,  having  also  the  greatest  number, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  electors 
appointed,  was  duly  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  commencing 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

The  two  Houses  then  separated,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  being  returned  to 
their  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  list  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  hereinbefore  recited,  was  read  at 
the  Clerk's  table. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Eesohedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  wait  on  the  President,  and  to 
notify  to  him  his  re&Iection  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Gregg, 
and  Mr.  Vamum  be  of  the  said  committee,  on 
tiie  part  of  this  House. 
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SIXTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1809-1813. 
James  Madison,  President ;  Geobge  Clinton,   Vice -President 


In  Sekate. 

Friday^  February  13,  809. 

("  Annals  of  CongreBS,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  842.) 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  sabmitted  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  read  and  agreed  to : 

Hesohedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  and  of  notifying  the 
persons  elected  of  their  election,  and  for  rega- 
lating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  office  to  the  President. 

Ordered  J  That  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
and  Gaillard,  be  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 

Monday,  February  6,  1809. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  ^42.^ 

A  message  from  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  Honse  con- 
cur in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Joint  committee  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  notifying 
the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  and  for 
regulating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  office  to  the  President, 
and  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part. 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday y  February  7,  1809. 

("Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  848.) 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 
elected  of  their  election,  and  for  regulating  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  administering  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  President,  reported  in  part 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  and 
agreed  to : 

Beeolved,  That  the  two  Ilonses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  on  Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock; 
that  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
who  BtiaH  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  ana 


the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  as  as- 
sembled as  aforesaid,  which  ahaU  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President,  and,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
the  two  Houses. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  be 
appointed  teller,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  brought  to  the  Senate  **  the  several  memo- 
rials from  sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  remonstrating  against  the  mode 
in  which  the  appointment  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  has  been  proceeded  to 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  said  State  as  irregular  and  nncon- 
stitutional,  and  praying  for  the  interference  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  establishment  of  so  dangerous  ft  pre- 
cedent." 

The  message  last  mentioned,  referring  to  the 
memorials  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  was  read. 

Ordered,  That  the  message  and  memorials  lie 
on  the  table. 

A  message  fVom  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  Honse  agree 
to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  **  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected 
of  their  election,  and  to  rebate  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  administermg  the  oath  of  .office 
to  the  President,"  and  have  appointed  Messra 
Nicholas  and  Vandyke  tellers  on  their  part. 


In  Senatb. 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1809. 

("Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  pp.  844,  346.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives informed  the  Senate  Hiat  the  House  is 
now  ready  to  attend  the  Senate  in  opening  the 
certificates  and  counting  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  several  States  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  7th  instant, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  will  be 
introduced  to  the  Speaker's  chair  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably  to 
the  joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Bepre- 
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gentatires'  Ohamber,  and  the  certificates  of  the 
electors  for  the  several  States  were  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  opened  and  delivered 
to  the  tdlers  appointed  for  the  parpose,  who, 
having  examined  and  ascertained  the  number 
of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  which  was  read  as  follows : 


STATES. 


KewHuapshlrw. 
MttsachaMtta... 
>XliodelBkiid.... 

'Oonaeetieut 

Tenaoot 

Tfew  York 

K«wJ«ra67 

PeBBSflrama.... 

Delftware 

HtfTtend 

VirgtoU. 

North  Gvotliia. 
fkmth  Carolina. , 

OwegiA 

'KentQckf 

iTennessee^ , 

Ohio 


rMmUDEVT, 


WOK  ncX-PmBSTDSST. 


3 
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I 

r 


IS 
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20 
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9 

24 
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10 
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8 


9 

24 

11 

10 

6 

7 

5 


I 
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8  i    8 
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7 
19 

4 
9 


8 
2 


122 


6     47   118       8       8 


8 


8 


9     47 


The  whole  nnmber  of  votes  being  175,  of 
which  88  make  a  majority. 

Whereapon  the  President  of  the  Senate  de* 
dared  James  Madison  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next;  and  George 
Clinton  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  commencing  with  the  fourth 
day  of  Mu'ch  next. 

The  votes  of  the  Electors  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  the  two 
liofues  of  Congress  separated,  and  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  own  Chamber. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland : 
Setolvedf  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
James  Madison,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  now  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  notifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  be  transmitted 
to  Q«orge  Clinton,  Esq^  of  New  York,  Vice- 
President  elect  of  the  united  States,  notifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  that  office ;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign 
a  certificate  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

Be  it  known.  That  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  convened  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine,  the  underwritten  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  did,  in  presence  of 
the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
open  aU  the  certificates,  and  count  all  the  votes 


of  the  electors  for  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Whereupon  it  ap* 
peared  that  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  had  a 
m^ority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  Presi- 
dent, and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  had  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  Vice- 
President.  By  all  which  it  appears  that  James 
Madison,  of  Virginia,  has  been  duly  elected 
President,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Senate  to  be 

affixed  this day  of  February,  1809. 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificate  aforesaid  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this 
resolution. 


Ik  House  of  KsPBEss^rTAxivsa. 

Saturday,  February  4,  1809. 

("AnnalB  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  1351.) 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  of  the  8d  instant,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  their  part, 
jointly  with  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  this  House  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  notifying 
the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  President :  Whereupon, 

Sesolvedj  That  this  House  doth  agree  to  the 
said  resolution;  and  that  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Cutts  be  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  this  House  pursuant  thereto. 


In  Housb  of  Bepbessntatives. 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1809. 

("Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  1410.) 

Mr.  Nicholas  from  the  committee  appointed 

the  4th  instant,  on  the  part  of  this  House, 

jointly  with  a  committee  appointed  on  the 

part  of  the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a 

mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 

Vice-President,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 

elected  of  their  election ;  and  to  regulate  the 

time,  place,  and  manner  of  administering  the 

oath  of  office  to  the  President,  made  a  report 

in  part  thereupon ;  which  he  delivered  in  at 

the  Clerk's  table,  where  the  same  was  twice 

read,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  as  follows : 

Besohed,  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  oVlock ; 
that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes, 
as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declara- 
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tion  of  tbe  persons  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  and,  together  with  a  list  of  votes, 
be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Van- 
dyke be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution ; 
and  that  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do  acquaint 
the  Senate  therewith. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
port in  part,  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  noti- 
fying the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  and 
to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  office  to  the  President, 
and  have  appointed  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
teller  of  the  votes  on  their  part. 


In  House  of  Repbesentativbs. 

Wednesday^  February  8,  1809. 

('*  Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  1422.) 

Mr.  Nicholas  offered  the  following  order : 

Ordered^  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  inform  them  that  this  House  is  now  ready 
to  attend  them  in  opening  the  certificates  and 
counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  of  the  7th  instant ;  and  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  do  go  with  the  said  message. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  it  had  sometimes  been 
the  £ase,  he  did  not  say  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice, that  this  House  had  met  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature  in  their  Chamber,  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  the  votes ;  in  which  cases, 
very  properly  indeed,  this  House  being  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of  that 
body  had  taken  the  chair. 

Mr.  K.  said  he  now  understood  that  it  was 
proposed  without  any  vote  of  this  House  for 
the  purpose  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  to  take  the  chair  of  this  House ;  that  the 
Speaker  was  to  leave  the  chair,  to  make  way 
for  the  President  of  another  body.  To  this, 
he,  for  one,  could  never  consent.  I  conceive, 
said  he,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  derogate 
very  materially  from  the  dignity,  if  not  from 
the  rights  of  this  body.  I  can  never  consent 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  other  person  than  your- 
self, or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  should  take  the  chair,  except  by 
a  vote  of  the  House.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  matter  may  be  well  understood.  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  respect  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  people,  whose  immediate  rep- 
resentatives we  are,  never  to  suffer,  by  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right,  the  privileges  of  this 
House  to  be  in  any  vrise  diminished,  or  its  dig- 
nity to  fade  before  that  of  any  other  assembly 
of  men  whatever. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said  he  was  as  unwilling  as  any 


other  gentleman  to  surrender  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

When  assembled  as  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, he  agreed  that  none  but  the  Speaker 
should  take  the  chair ;  but,  on  the  occasion  of 
counting  out  the  votes,  he  did  not  consider  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  formed  as  a 
distinct  body.  In  meeting  on  this  occasion  he 
said,  it  always  had  been  usual  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  for  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  to  take  the  chair. 
There  was.  also,  a  propriety  in  this  cause,  be- 
cause, by  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-President 
is  to  open  the  votes.  For  twenty  years  the 
practice  had  been  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  presided  in  a  joint  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson  spoke  a  few  words  on  the 
same  side  as  Mr.  Nicnolas,  and  Mr.  Lyon  re- 
plied to  him. 

Mr.  Nicholas  moved,  in  order  to  do  away 
any  difficulty  in  this  case,  that  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  introduced  the  Speak- 
er should  relinquish  the  chair  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Davenport  supported  this  motion.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  presiding  at  a  joint  meeting, 
more  especially  as  he  was  the  person  designated 
by  the  Constitution  for  counting  out  tbe  votes. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  if  this  course  were 
taken  the  Senate  ought  to  be  notified  of  this 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  if 
not,  it  might  appear  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  took  the  chair  as  a  matter  of  right. 
He  said  he  knew  that  to  many  persons  matters 
of  this  sort  appeared  to  be  of  minute  impor- 
tance, but  in  everything  touching  the  privileges 
of  this  House  as  it  regarded  the  claims  of  the 
other  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government, 
he  would  stickle  for  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  England  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons  had  been  gained  inch  by 
inch  from  the  kings  and  nobles,  by  a  steady 

Eerseverance;  and  that  man  must  have  very 
ttle  knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed,  who  was 
not  persuaded  that  those  privileges  might  be 
lost,  as  they  were  guned,  by  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible encroachment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tacit  yielding  on  the  other.  This  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  in  itself ;  but  power 
always  begat  power.  It  was  like  money,  he 
said;  any  man  could  make  money  who  had 
money.  So  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
had  power  could  extend  it.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, said  Mr.  R.,  very  far  from  it,  to  the 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Senate.  Let  their  President  count 
the  votes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  good  chair  for 
him  in  which  the  Clerk  now  sits.  But,  on 
what  principle  is  he  to  come  into  the  House, 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  a  right  to 
throw  yon  out  of  the  chair^  sir,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it.  I  have  no  idea  of  suffering  a 
man  to  come  through  those  folding  doors  with 
such  a  sentiment.  If  he  comes  into  this  House, 
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he  oomes  from  courtesy,  and  cannot  asaame 
yoor  chair,  Mr.  Spedcer,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
bat  as  a  &Yor.  And,  if  the  President  of  the 
Senate  takes  possession  of  yoor  chair  as  a  favor, 
it  ought  to  be  announced  to  the  Senate  as 
sach ;  for,  the  mere  vote  on  our  side  amounts 
to  nothing,  provided  that  he  and  the  body- 
over  whom  he  presides  come  into  this  House, 
under  the  knowledge  (without  an  intimation 
from  us)  that  you  are  to  leave  your  chair,  and 
he  is  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Smilie  observed  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  privileges  of  this  body  being  encroach- 
ed upon  by  any  other,  for  there  was  a  written 
Constitution  prescribing  the  powers  of  each 
body ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  proper 
to  be  careful  of  their  own  rights,  he  said  the 
Uouse  should  be  careful  not  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  other  body.  In  respect  to  this 
question  there  was  a  case  in  point.  In  one 
instance,  while  Congress  sat  at  Philadelphia, 
the  Senate  had  come  into  the  Representatives' 
Chamber  to  count  out  the  votes,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  had  taken  the  chair  as  a 
matter  of  right.  We,  sud  Mr.  S.,  are  sitting 
as  a  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  for  a  special 
purpose,  viz.,  to  count  out  the  votes.  .  Who 
is  properly  the  presiding  officer  in  this  case? 
Unquestionably  the  officer  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitation  to  open  the  votes.  And  I  consider 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  this  occasion,  as 
scting  in  the  same  capacity  as  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

After  some  further  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Messrs.  Masters,  Lyon,  and  Macon, 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas  was  agreed  to— 
Yeas,  93. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  moved  that  the  Senate 
be  acquainted  by  message  of  this  arrangement. 

Agreed  to— Yeas,  78. 

The  resolntion  first  offered  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke  it  was 
agreed  that  tne  members  should  receive  the 
Senate  standing  and  uncovered. 

The  time  for  counting  the  votes  having  ar- 
rived, the  members  of  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
their  Sergeant-at-Arms,  entered  the  Represent- 
ative Chamber.  Mr.  Milledge,  the  President 
pro  tempore^  took  the  Speaker^s  chair,  and  the 
members  took  their  seats  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  chair.  The  tellers  were  ranged  in  front, 
and  the  clerks  of  each  House  on  the  right  and 
le't  of  the  tellers.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
opened  the  electoral  returns,  one  copy  of  which 
was  handed  to  the  teller  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  who  read  it ;  the  tellers  of  the  House, 
Messrs.  Nicholas  and  Van  Dyke,  comparing 
the  daplicate  returns  handed  to  them. 

When  this  business,  which  occupied  about 
tvo  hours,  was  concluded,  the  tellers  handed 
their  report  to  the  President  of  the  convention, 
who  was  proceeding  to  read  it  when 

^.  Hlllnouse  observed  that  the  returns  from 
one  of  the  States  appeared  to  be  defective, 
the  govemor^i  certincate  not  being  attached 


to  it.    He  thought  that  this  might  bo  as  proper 
a  time  to  notice  it  as  any. 

Nothing  further  being  said  on  the  subject, 
however,  the  President  of  the  Senate  read  the 
following  statement  of  the  votes,  as  reported 
by  the  tellers: 
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Recapitulation  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  President  of  the  United  States : 

James  Madison 122 

Charles  0.  Pinckney 47 

Qeorge  Clinton <5 

Total ITS 

For  Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 

George  Clinton 113 

KufusKing 47 

John  Lan^on 9 

James  Madison 8 

James  Munroe « S 

Total ir5 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
7th  Inst.,  then  announced  the  state  of  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  declared 
that  "  James  Madison  was  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  four  years,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next ; 
and  that  George  Clinton  was  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  like  term 
of  four  years'  to  commence  on  the  said  fourth 
day  of  March  next.'' 

The  members  of  the  Senate  then  retired  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  entered. 


In  House  of  Repbesextatives. 

Thursday^  February  9,  1809. 

(*»  Annals  of  Congress,"  10th  Cong.,  p.  1426.) 

Mr.  Mac«i  moved  to  amend  the  Journal  of 

yesterday's  proceedings,  by  inserting  the  letter 

*  One  of  the  rotes  of  Kentucky  lost  from  tbe  Doo-attend- 
ance  of  one  of  the  doctors. 
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of  Mr.  Walton,  the  elector  from  the  State  of 
Kentackj,  who  did  not  attend  to  give  his  vote, 
stating  the  reason  thereof.  He  stated  his  ob- 
ject to  be  to  state  on  the  Jonmal  the  reason 
why  one  vote  was  deficient  from  the  State  of 
Kentnckj  that  it  might  serve  as  a  precedent 
on  similar  occasions.  For  if  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  or  inability  to  attend  of 
any  one  or  more  electors,  there  should  be  a  tie 
between  any  two  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  question  whether 


their  votes,  although  unable  to  attend  at  the 
time,  ought  not  to  be  counted.  Some  discus- 
sion took  place  on  this  point,  it  being  contended 
by  some  gentlemen  that  the  House  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  causes  why  any  vote  was  not 
received,  but  merely  to  count  those  which 
came  to  hand.  And  that  if  it  was  intended  to 
fix  a  precedent  to  govern  future  proceeding  on 
this  subject,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  great  de- 
liberation. 
Mr.  Macon^s  motion  was  negatived — ^Aycs  20. 


SEVENTH   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1813-1817. 

James  Madison,  President ;  Elbridge  Gerry,   Vice-President 


In  Senate. 

Monday^  February  8,  1813. 

("  AnualB  of  Congress,'*  12th  Cong.,  p.  76.) 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Gaillard, 

Resohedy  Tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election. 

Ordered^  Thflt  Messrs.  Gaillard  and  Smith, 
of  New  York,  be  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday^  February  9, 1813. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  12th  Gong.,  pp.  77,  78.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election ;  and  have  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  their  part. 

Mr.  Gaillard,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  8th  instant  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  o^  their 
election,  reported,  in  part,  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  read  and  agreed  to : 

Eeeoltedy  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Wednesday  next,  at  twOTve  o'clock ; 
that  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 


as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and 
the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses,  assem- 
bled as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President ;  and,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Gaillard  be  appointed  a 
teller  of  ballots  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 


In  Senate. 

Wedne$day,  February  10,  1813. 

(^*  Annals  of  Congress,"  12th  Cozzg.,  pp.  79,  80.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  agree 
to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed 
to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election,  and  have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Macon  and  Tallmadge  tellers 
on  their  part. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Franklin  be  appointed  a 
teller  of  the  ballots  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gaillard,  absent 
from  indisposition. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  is 
now  ready  to  attend  the  Senate  in  opening  the 
certificates  and  counting  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  several  States  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress ;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  will  be  introduced  to  the 
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Speaker^s  obair  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably  to 
tiie  joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Bepre- 
sentatives'  Chamber,  and  the  certificates  of 
the  electors  of  the  several  States  were,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  opened  and  delivered 
to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  pnrpose,  who, 
having  examined  and  ascertained  the  number 
of  votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  whole  number  of  votes  being  217,  of 
which  109  makes  a  majority ;  James  Madison 
had  for  President  of  the  United  States  128 
votes,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  had  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  131  votes. 

Whereupon  the  President  of  the  Senate  de- 
clared James  Madison  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
rears,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
next. 

The  votes  of  the  electors  were  then  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  separated,  and  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  own  Chamber ;  and  on  mo- 
tion adjonmed. 

Is  Sexatb. 
Thundat/,  February  11,  1813. 
C"^  AnnaU  of  Congress,"  12th  Cong.,  pp.  80,  81.) 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
Ruoludy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  notify 
to  him  hu  reflection  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 


Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Smitb,  of  New  York, 
and  Franklin  be  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Franklin, 

JSesohedy  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted 
to  Elbridge  Gerry,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
Vice-President  elect  of  tne  United  States,  no- 
tification of  his  election  to  that  office,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do  make  and 
sign  a  certificate  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit: 

^'  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  convened  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,  the  underwritten  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  did,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  count 
all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  a  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Uftited  States; 
whereupon  it  appeared  that  James  Madison, 
of  Virginia,  had  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  as  President,  and  Elbridge  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors  as  Vice-President;  by  all 
which  it  appears  that  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  duly  elected  President,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Senate  to 
be  affixed  this day  of  February,  1818." 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificates  aforesaid  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
this  resolution. 


In  Senate. 
Saturday,  February  18,  1813. 
("  Annals  of  Congress,"  12th  Cong.,  p.  88.) 
The  Honse  of  Representatives  concur  in  the 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  President  of  me  United 
States  and  notify  to  him  his  reflection  to  that 
office,  and  hare  appointed  a  committee  on 
their  part. 

In  Hoitsb  07  Rbpbesentatives. 

Monday,  February  8,  1813; 

C*  Annals  of  Congress,"  12th  Cong.,  p.  1016.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 

House  that  the  Senate  have  passed  a  resolution 

for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  t3 

ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 

votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 

elected  of  their  election,  in  which  resolution 

they  desire  the  concurrence  of  this  Honse. 

The  said  resolution  was  read  and  concurred 
in  by  the  House ;  and  Messrs.  Macon,  Bassett, 
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and  Milnor,  were  appointed  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Hoase. 


Is  HonsB  OF  Bepbeseittatiyes. 

Tuaday,  February  9,  1813. 

(  "AnnaU  of  Congress,"  12th  Cong.,  p.  1016, 1017.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
Hoase  that  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  as- 
certain and  reoort  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 
elected  of  their  election. 

Mr.  Macon,  from  the  Joint  committee,  ap- 
pointed yesterday  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  yotes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election,  made  a  report 
in  part ;  which  was  read  and  concurred  in  hy 
the  Hoase,  as Jbllows : 

Besohedy  That  the  two  Honses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock : 
that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers,  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  to  make  a  list  of  votes  as 
they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and 
the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assem- 
bled as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President ;  and,  together  with  a  list 
of  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Messrs.  Macon  and  Tallmadge  were  appoint- 
ed tellers  on  the  part  of  this  House. 


In  House  of  Repbesentatives. 

Wednesday^  February  10,  1813. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  12th  Cong.,  pp.  1020, 1021.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  in- 
forming the  House  that,  owing  to  the  indispo- 
sition of  Mr.  Gaillard,  the  Senate  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Franklin  the  teller,  on  their  part, 
at  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  hour  of  twelve  having  arrived  the  Sen- 
ate entered  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  pre- 
ceded by  their  President,  Secretary,  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  and  Doorkeeper,  and  proceeded  to 
seats  prepared  for  them — the  members  of  the 
House  having  risen  to  receive  them,  and  re- 
maining standing  until  all  had  entered.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  took  a  seat  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Speaker's  right 
hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  was 
placed  beside  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The 
tellers — Mr.  Franklin  of  the  Senate  and 
Messrs.  Macon  and  Tallmadge  of  the  House — 
were  seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
chair. 


The  President  of  the  Senate  then  proceeded 
to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  sealed  re- 
turns from  each  State,  which  were  severaUy 
read  aloud  by  one  of  the  tellers,  and  noted 
down  and  announced  by  the  Secretaries  of 
each  House. 

The  votes  having  all  been  opened  and  read, 
the  following  result  was  announced  from  the 
cliair  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  viz. : 
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RsoAFiTULATioir  OT  Elbotobal  Yotes. 

For  Praidrnt  of  the  VmUd  States  : 

James  Madison,  of  Virginia 128 

De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York 8D 

217 
For  Vie^PMsidentofihe  VhUtd&aUt: 

Elbridffe  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts 1  SI 

Jared  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylvania. 86 

217 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  pnrsnance  of 
the  Joint  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses,  then 
announced  the  state  of  the  votes  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  declared  '*That  James  Madi- 
son, of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years, 
to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next ; 
and  tliat  Elbridge  Gerry  was  duly  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
like  term  of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the 
said  fourth  day  of  March  next."  The  two 
Houses  then  separated,  and  the  Senate  returned 
to  their  Chamber. 


In  House  of  Rbpbesentatites. 

ThurBday^  February  11,  1813. 

(''Annals  of  Conjoreas,"  18th Oong.,  p.  lOSl.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  tbo 
House  that  the  Senate  have  appointed  a  com- 
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toittae,  on  Uidr  part,  to  joio  sacV  committea  I  and  to  inform  him  of  his  reSleoUon,  for  foor 
u  this  Hoaae  idaj  Appoint  on  their  part  to  ^ears,  to  oommenaeonthefoarthdajof  Uaroh 
wait  npoD  Ibo  Froaidont  of  the  United  States,  I  neit. 
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James  Moxboe,  Preaident ;   Daniel  D.  Tompkin3,  Vice-Preaident. 


lit   SlKATB. 

Mottday,  Ftiraarjf  10,  1817. 
("AaoikorConrrra*,"  MthCong.,  p.  lOT.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon, 

Etmhed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to 
join  anch  committee  as  ma^  be  appointed  b7 
the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and 
report  ■  mode  of  examiniDg  the  votes  for  PreM- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
ud  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election. 

In  Sbxate. 
T>i«*day,  FehtTtary  11,  1817. 
("4no»ljof  Con2raM,"llth  Cong.,  p.  111.) 
Mr.  Maoon,  from  the  joint  committee,  ap- 
pointed on  the  10th  instant,  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode    of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vioe-Preddent  of    the  United 
States,  and  of  notif  jing  the  persona  elected  of 
ibeir  eleetion,  reported  in  part  the  following 
resolution,  which  waa  read  and  agreed  to  : 

Raalted,  That  the  two  Houses  ehaU  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  Ilouae  of  Represent- 
atives on  Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock  j  that 
one  person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  malce  a  list  of  votes  as  thej 
shall  be  declared ;  thnt  the  resnit  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
■hall  annonnoe  the  state  of  the  votes  and  the 
persons  elected  to  the  two  Honses  assembled 
u  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declara- 
UoQ  of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  together  with  a  list  of  the 
▼otei  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 

A  message  from  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tires  informed  the  Senate  that  thej  oononr  in 
tile  resolation  of  the  Senate  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  ascertain  and  re- 
("irt  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notil^lag  the  persons  elected  of 
tbeir  election,  and  have  appointed  a  committee 
on  their  part 

A  meaaage  from  the  Hoase  of  Reprosen- 
tatiies  informed  the  Senate  that  the  Honse 
agree  to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  asoertain  and  report  a  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  of  notifjing 
the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  and  have 
■ppointed  Mr.  Jaokson  aod  Hr.  Pitkin  tellers 


on  their  part,  and  that,  when  the  members 
thereof  appear  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  to-morrow,  their  President 
will  be  introduced  to  the  ch^r  of  the  House 
bj  the  Speaker. 

In  Serati. 

Wedne»day,  Fekruarn  13,  1817. 

(■■  Aonali  of  CoDgresa,"  llch  Cong.,  p.  IK.) 

A  message  from  th%  Honse  of  Represent- 
atives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  is 
now  ready  to  attend  the  Senate,  and  proceed 
in  opening  the  certiflcates  and  oonnting  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  for 
a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Oongress. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably  to 
the  joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Chamber,  and  the  certiSoates  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  were,  bj-  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  opened  and  delivered 
to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who, 
having  eiaminea  and  assertained  the  namber 
of  votes,  preseoted  a  list  thereof  tu  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
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The  whole  number  of  votes  being  217,  of 
which  109  make  a  minority. 

Whereapon,  the  President  of  the  Senate  de- 
clared James  Monroe  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  fourth  day  of  Marcm  next ;  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
commencing  with  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next. 

The  votes  of  the  electors  were  then  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  separated,  and  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  their  own  Chamber. 


Ik  Senate. 

Thursday^  February  13,  1817. 

("  Annals  of  CoDgrets,*'  Uth  Cong.,  pp.  117, 118.) 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Macon, 

ItMohedj  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
James  Monroe,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  now  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  notificar 
tion  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  be  transmitted 
to  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a 
notification  of  his  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and 
sign  a  certificate  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

*'  Be  it  known,  That  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  convened  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  the  underwritten,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^  did,  in 
presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 
count  all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
whereupon  it  appeared  that  James  Monroe,  of 
Virginia,  had  a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors  as  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
of  New  York,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  as  Vice-President.  By  all  which 
it  appears  that  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  duly  elected  President,  and  Daniel 
D.  TompHns,  of  New  York,  has  been  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  this day  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen." 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificate  aforesaid  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this 
resolution. 


In  Senate. 
Friday^  February  14,  1817. 
("  Annflls  of  Congress,*'  14th  Cong.,  p.  118.) 
Mr.  Fromentin  submitted  the  following  mo- 
tion :  • 
That  the  Journals  bo  so  amended  as  to  in- 


clude the  statement  of  the  proceedings  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Wednesday, 
the  12th  instant,  as  read  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  prior 
to  the  motion  made  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  amend  the  Journal  so  as 
to  make  it  conformable  to  former  precedents 
on  a  similar  occasion. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Daggett, 

Resolved^  That  said  motion  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  revise 
and  correct  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  of  the  12th  instant  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Ordered^  That  Messrs.  Dana,  Barbour,  and 
Daggett  be  the  committee. 


In  House  of  Representatives. 

Monday y  February  10,  1817. 

(«« Annals  of  Congress,"  Uth  Cong.,  p.  985.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election,  and  have,  con- 
formably thereto,  appointed  a  committee  on 
their  part ;  in  which  bill  and  resolution  they 
ask  the  concurrence  of  the  House. 

The  said  resolution  was  read  and  concurred 
in  by  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Jackson,  Irving 
of  New  York,  and  Pitkin,  were  appointed  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


In  House  of  Repkesentatives. 
Tuesday^  February  11,  1817. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  14th  Cong.,  p.  987.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  committee  yesterday 
appointed  on  that  subject,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  House : 

Rettolved^  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve 
o^clock.  That  two  persons  be  appointed  tell- 
ers, on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  delivered.  That 
the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two 
Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
President  and  Vice-President,  and,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  the  two  Houses. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Pitkins  were  appointed 
tellers  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  the 
report,  iq  part,  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
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two  Hoosds,  appointed  to  ascertain  and  report 
a  mode  for  exan^ing  the  yotea  for  President 
aad  Viee-PresidlRt ;  and  have  appointed  Mr. 
Macon  a  teller  of  votes  on  their  part. 


I2T  House  of  Rbpbbsbntatives. 

Wedneiday,  February  12,  181T. 

("  AnnalB  of  Congress/'  14th  Cong.,  p.  943.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jaokson,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  informing  them  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, agreeably  to  the  mntoal  resolution  of 
jestdrday,  to  open  and  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate,  soon  after,  entered  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  preceded  by  their  Pres- 
ident, who  was  received  by  the  Speaker  at  the 
chair  of  the  Honse,  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Senate  took  his  seat,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hoose  beside  him.  The  tellers  of  the  two 
Ilooses— Mr.  Macon  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Jaokson  and  Mr.  Pitkin  on  the  part 
of  the  Honse  of  Representatives— occnpied 
seats  in  front  of  the  chair. 

Tiie  seals  of  the  votes  were  broken  by  the 
Pre:)ident  of  the  Senate,  and  by  him  handed 
to  the  tellers,  by  w^om  they  were  read  aloud, 
and  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House,  respectively. 

The  votes  of  all  the  States  having  been  read, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  State  of 
Indiana, 

Mp.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  arose,  and  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House) 
expressed  his  unfeigned  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled, by  his  sense  of  duty,  to  interrupt  the 
proceeding  of  the  two  Houses.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  then  going  on  to  state  his  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  votes  from  Indiana  being  read 
and  recorded,  when 

The  Speaker  interrupted  him,  and  said  that 
the  two  Houses  had  met  for  the  purpose — ^the 
wna:le  specific  purpose— of  performing  the  Oon- 
stitutional  duty  which  they  were  then  discharg- 
ing, and  that  while  so  acting,  in  joint  meeting, 
they  could  consider  no  proposition  nor  perform 

any  business  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Vamura,  of  the  Senate  (addressing  the 
President  of  the  Seoate),  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  Speaker,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  deliberate  on 
the  qnestion  which  had  been  suggested,  he 
niovei  that  the  Senate  withdraw  to  their 
Chamber. 

The  motion  was  secdnded  by  Mr.  Dana,  of 
the  Ssuate,  and,  the  question  being  put  by  the 
President  to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  it 


was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate 
withdrew  accordingly.* 

The  Speaker  having  stated  to  the  House 
that  it  now  remained  for  them  to  consider 
the  subject  which  had  interrupted  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution, 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Kew  York,  said  that  although 
the  question,  as  regarded  the  present  election, 
was  of  no  consequence,  yet  the  time  mi^ht  ar- 
rive when  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle  it 
'now,  when  its  decision  would  not  affect  the 
election.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  objec- 
tions to  receiving  the  votes  from  Indiana,  con- 
tending that  the  joint  resolution  of  December 
last,  admitting  that  State  into  the  Union,  was 
not  a  matter  of  form  merely,  but  a  great  Con- 
stitutional prerogative,  to  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, and  untU  which  a  sister  State  could  not 

(*  From  ths  National  lnUUlff4ne&). 

MsssBS.  Qalbs  ahd  Sbaton  : 

In  year  paper  of  this  morninff,  iu  detailing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  two  Honses  of  Concress  relating  to 
coonting  the  TOtes  for  President  and  Yioe-Preslaent. 
70a  state  that  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Yamam,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dana,  thai  the  Senate  should  withdraw, 
was  **nnanimoasIy  agreed  to.**  This,  gentlemen,  Is  a 
mistake.  There  were  several  nei^tiTes,  distinctly  and 
andibly  given,  and,  a  dlrision  being  called  for,  it  is 
donbtfal  now  the  qaestion  woald  have  been  decided. 
The  writer  of  tbls  was  one  of  those  who  voted  a^inst  tbe 
motion,  believing  that  the  two  Houses  ought  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  discharged  the  duty  which  bronjcht 
them  together,  and  that  In  counting  the  votes  it  was  for 
them  to  decide  what  were  votes  in  the  meaning!  of  the 
Constitotiou.  Beflection  Ims  confirmed  him  in  this 
opinion ;  and,  regarding  the  nreoedent  set  by  the  Sen- 
ate's withdrawing  as  one  whicn  it  would  be  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  follow,  he  is  not  willing  to  see  it  re- 
corded as  an  unanimous  act,  when  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  and  thereby  a  weight  and  importance  given  which 
do  not  lu  reality  belong  to  it. 

Washxkotoh  Crrr,  I^e^ruanf  14, 1817. 

[No  doubt  whatever  la  entertained  of  the  correctness 
of  the  above  statement,  for  which  we  are  moch  Indebted 
to  the  writer,  but  the  reporter  certainly  heard  not  a  sin- 
gle negative. 

Having  stated  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  question  referred  to  in  the  above  note. 
It  may  be  proper  to  notice  what  we  learn  took  place  in 
the  Senate  after  that  body  withdrew  from  the  House. 

On  retiring  to  their  Chamber  some  conversation  took 
place  in  the  Senate  00  the  subject  which  had  produced 
the  soparation  of  the  two  Hoaxes,  when  Mr.  Barbour 
mnvea  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  State  of  In- 
diana had  a  right,  by  her  electors,  to  vote  for  President 
and  Yice-Presment  on  the  fimt  Monday  in  December  la»t 

This  resolution  was  snppoited  by  Messrs.  Talbot,  Ma- 
son, of  New  Hampshire.  Barbour,  Dana,  and  Daggett ; 
and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Fromentin. 

Before  any  decision  took  place  on  the  resolution  the 
messanre  from  the  Hou»e  of  Representatives  announcing 
their  readiness  to  proceed  In  counting  the  votes  was  re- 
ceived, when 

Mr.  Barbour  stated  that,  ns  the  question  which  had  In- 
terrupted the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  meeting  originated 
In  the  other  House,  and  they  having  annonnced  their 
readiness  to  resume  the  business  which  had  called  the 
two  Houses  together.  It  was  unnecessary,  ho  thought,  to 
take  any  order  on  the  resolntlon  he  bad  submitted,  and 
therefore  withdrew  It 

The  Senate  then  again  proceeded  to  the  Representa- 
tives* Hall. 

On  Thursday,  the  next  morning,  there  was  a  consider- 
able discussion  on  the  question  bow  the  proceedings  of 
the  preceding  day  should  be  stated  on  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate,  since,  beinsr  novel  in  its  character,  the  proceeed- 
Ing  might  be  drawn  into  precedent  00  occasions  of  more 
importance  than  the  present.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that  Uie  Jonmal  shoola  be  made  "  according  to  former 
precedents.**— JBOiAirr  Katkmal  ItUdUgmotr,} 
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be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. If  this  was  not  so,  where  was  the  nse  of 
passing  on  the  form  of  government  adopted  by 
the  State,  and  sanctioning  her  admission,  if  she 
was  admitted  to  an  equal  footing  already? 

The  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent having  been  elected  in  Indiana  before  she 
was  declared  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
Congress,  he  thought  the  votes  of  that  State 
were  no  more  entitled  to  be  counted  than  if 
they  had  been  received  from  Missouri,  or  any 
other  Territory  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor acknowledged  he  did  not  know  what  would 
be  the  most  proper  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  business,  but  believed  it  would  be  best  to 
adopt  a  joint  resolution,  that  the  votes  of  Indi- 
ana, having  been  given  previous  to  her  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  were  illegal,  and  ought 
not  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Cady,  of  New  York,  thought  the  ques- 
tion already  settled,  as  another  branch  of  the 
Legislature  had  admitted  the  Senators  from 
the  new  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  other 
members  of  that  body ;  that,  after  admitting 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  tb  act  in  Con- 
gress on  all  the  concerns  of  the  nation,  it  was 
too  late  to  question  her  right  to  participate  in 
this ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  was  assented  to,  she  was  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  an  independent 
member  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  question,  offered  a  Joint  resolution, 
^*  That  the  votes  for  Sectors  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  were  properly  and  legally 
given,  and  ought  to  be  counted." 

Mr.  Bassett,  of  Virginia,  thought  the  reso- 
lution ought  not  to  be  a  Joint  one,  as  it  might 
establish  a  precedent  which  might  in  time,  in 
the  case  of  a  tie,  etc.,  deprive  this  House  of 
one  of  its  powers,  by  permitting  the  Senate  to 
participate  in  this  question. 

Mr.  Calhoun  suggested  to  Mr.  Sharp,  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  better  to  offer  his  resolution 
in  the  negative  form.  He,  for  one,  did  not 
believe  the  votes  improper,  but  the  question 
would  be  put  to  rest  with  more  certainty,  he 
thought,  by  rejecting  it  in  the  negative  shape, 
than  it  wotdd  by  agreeing  to  it  in  it^resent  form. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  substituting  therefor  a  mo- 
tion declaring  the  votes  illegal,  etc. 

Mr.  Sheffey  said  this  question  was  settled 
already,  for,  if  they  had  no  right  to  give  votes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Executive,  they  had 
none  in  the  National  Legislature.  We  have 
decided,  said  Mr.  Sheffey,  that  the  organization 
of  their  State  government  is  correct;  we  said 
to  them  in  the  act,  if  they  performed  certain 
duties,  they  were  entitled  to  admission  into 
the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States ;  and  the  resolution  to  admit  them  was 
merely  a  declaration  that  they  had  so  per- 
formed that  duty.  The  proposition  before  the 
House,  Mr.  Sheffey  thought,  was  wrong,  and 


that  the  State  was  certainly  entitled  to  the 
votes. 

Mr.  Sharp  defended  his  m Aon,  and  the  joint 
form  he  had  given  to  it,  as  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  joint  sense  of  the  two  Houses,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  know  whether  the 
Senate  were  wiUing  to  proceed.  The  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Sheffey,  he  said,  was  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  right  of  the  vote.  Congress 
was  bound  to  see  that  the  new  State  adopted 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but  that, 
said  he,  was  all  we  had  to  do  with  them  \  but 
the  recognition  of  that  could  not  affect  their 
right  to  vote,  nor  any  other  right  or  privilege 
of  an  independent  State  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  others,  as  the  votes  had  been 
given  after  they  had  performed  the  condition  re- 
quired of  them  to  become  an  independent  State. 

Mr.  Gaston  thought  the  only  difiBculties  were 
as  to  the  form  the  House  ought  to  adopt.  With 
regard  to  the  question,  he  was  under  no  diffi- 
culty; according  to  the  act  of  last  session  the 
votes  were  legal  and  rightfully  given.  Mr. 
Gaston  read  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  last 
session,  authorizing  Indiana  to  form  a  State 
government,  which  left  it  to  them  to  choose  a 
name,  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  electors 
of  delegates  to  the  convention,  which  delegates 
were  to  determine  whether  it  was  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a  constitution,  etc. ;  and  if 
they  determined  that  it  was  expedient,  then, 
they  were  authorized  to  form  a  constitution 
and  that  determination  was  the  act  that  made 
the  Territory  a  State. 

Had  they  adopted  a  constitution  not  repub- 
lican, they  would  have  done  what  they  were 
authorized  to  do,  and  all  their  proceedings 
would  have  been  illegal.  But  what  Mr.  Gas- 
ton presumed  would  remove  all  difficulty  were 
propositions  in  the  act,  which,  if  accepted,  was 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  partieif ;  such  as  that  all 
salt  springs  should  be  granted  to  said  State, 
for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  should  direct,  etc. 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposition  by  Indiana 
was  obligatory  on  the  United  States ;  then  was 
called  into  existence  the  new  State ;  and  it  had 
been  recognized  by  both  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  by  admitting  into  their  re- 
spective bodies  the  Senators  and  members  from 
the  State.  Mr.  Gaston,  though  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was  not  cer- 
tain that  the  other  motion  would  be  proper,  but 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  better  course 
would  be  merely  to  send  a  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  in 
counting  the  votes. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  not  satisfied  by  the  arguments 
he  had  heard.  Suppose  the  convention  of  In- 
diana had  formed  a  constitution  manifestly  not 
republican,  would  they  then,  he  asked,  have 
been  entitled  to  vote  for  electors  ?  He  would 
put  another  caste.  The  act  of  last  session  pre- 
scribed the  number  of  delegates  which  ahould 
be  elected  by  each  county  to  the  convention ; 
suppose  the  convention  to  have  formed  a 
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pablioaa  oonstitation,  bnt  that  the  connties 
sljoald  have  sent  three  times  the  namber  of 
delegates  anthorlzed  bj  the  aot  of  Congress, 
woald  not  Congress  see  that  the  whole  coarse 
of  proceedings  was  proper;  and  would  not 
their  incipient  acts  be  inenectaal  until  Congress 
had  decided  on  them?  The  admission  of  the 
member  into  this  House,  no  other  appearing  to 
claim  the  seat,  was  different  from  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  present  election ;  and  until  the 
State  was  declared  a  member  of  the  Union,  it 
wa3  not  to  be  so  considered  so  far  forth  as  to 
entitle  it  to  rote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. If  not  so,  it  was  an  idle  thing  for  Con- 
gress, in  December  last,  to  declare  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  regretted  the 
a^itition  of  this  question,  as  he  could  not 
recognize  the  right  of  this  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate to  decide  on  the  rights  of  the  States ;  and 
to  question  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent 
State  after  its  admission  into  the  Union  was  a 
matter  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  State  of 
Indiana,  professing  to  be  such,  had  sent  mem- 
bers to  this  House  and  to  the  Senate,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  legisla- 
tion. Was  it  said  Congress  had  not  usea  due 
deliberation  in  admitting  those  members  ;  and 
bad  the  State  done  any  more  in  electing  elec- 
tors, than  in  sending  her  members  to  represent 
ber  in  Congress?  lou  cannot  now^,  said  Mr. 
Robertson,  raise  a  question  of  State  or  no 
State.  The  condition  requiring  the  State  to 
adopt  a  republican  constitution  was  a  matter 
of  course,  because  the  United  States  were 
boand  to  guarantee  such  a  constitution  to  each 
State;  and  the  joint  resolution  of  December 
last  was  a  mere  aeclaration  that  the  State  had 
complied  with  the  obligation.  ^ 

Mr.  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  State  was  entitled  to  all  State  rights, 
&»  soon  as  they  had  complied  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  act  authorizing  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  form  a  State  government.  The 
ease  of  Louisiana  was  different^  because  the 
act  authorizing  that  Territory  to  adopt  a  State 
government  required  that  their  constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress  J>efore  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  With  Indiana  the 
case  was  different,  as  with  her  no  such  condi- 
tion was  made.  The  question  before  the 
House,  Mr.  Pitkin  said,  was  a  novel  one;  reso- 
lations  had  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses  to 
assemble  for  a  certain  purpose  therein  stated, 
and  the  most  proper  way  would  be  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  that  the  House  was 
ready  to  proceed  in  the  business  of  counting 
the  votes. 

^r.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  regretted  the 
necessity  which  called  him  up.  Indiana,  he 
a^d,  was^  or  was  not,  a  State,  and  the  decision 
of  that  question  would  settle  the  one  before 
the  Honseu  The  case  of  Louisiana  was  not 
analogous;  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  concem- 
uig  the  Territories,  and  under  which  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Union,  did  not  apply 
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to  any  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The 
only  question   for  Congress  to  decide  was, 
whether  the    State  had  complied  with    the 
requisition  of  the  act  of  last  session — whether 
the  constitution  adopted  was  republican  or 
not:   nothing  more.     Suppose,  indeed,  that 
the  State  had  adopted  no  constitution  at  aJl — 
had  chosen  to  live  under  their  laws  alone,  and 
had  not  thrown  their  State  government  into 
the  form  of  a  constitution— would  the  State 
have  been  thereby  deprived  of  her  rank  in  the 
Union  ?    The  Ordinance  of  17d7  had  guaran- 
teed a  State  government  when  they  reached  a 
certun  extent  of   population,  and  Congress 
could  require  of  them  no  more  than  had  been 
done.     Mr.  Hendricks  argued  that  the  same 
authority  which  gave  him  a  right  to  vote  in 
this  House,  gave  them  also  a  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that 
the  resolution  and  amendment  be  both  indefi- 
nitely postponed;  which  motion  was  agreed 
to  almost  unanimously ;  and  then, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a  message  was 
sont  to  the  Senate,  informing  them  of  the 
readiness  of  this  House  to  proceed  in  count- 
ing the  votes. 

The  Senate  soon  after  again  entered  the 
Representatives*  Hall ;  when 

The  Speaker  informed  them  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  not  seen  it  necessary 
to  come  to  any  resolution,  or  to  take  any 
order  on  the  subject  which  had  produced  the 
separation  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  reading  of  the  votes  was  then  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  tellers  handed  a  statement 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
announced  to  the  Joint  meeting  the  following 
as  the  state  of  the  votes : 


STATES. 


N«w  Hampshire 

MaasadiaaeCts 

Bbod^Islaad 

CoDiMetleat 

Yermont 

New  York 

New  Jtntf 

PennsylTanla 

IMaware 

MAnrbuid. 

Vlrginb 

North  CmoUiu 

Bonth  GAToUitt. 

Ctoorgto 

Xentaeky 


Ohio 

LoaUana., 
Indluu... 


Totak. 
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EB0APITT7LJkTX0K  OF  THX  VoTXS  OF  THX  EUBCTOBS. 

For  lYesicUnt  of  iht  Unitsd  StaUi, 

James  Monroe,  of  VirffinU 188 

Uufiu  King,  of  New  York 84 

For  Vie^PrttidetU  of  XJhiUdSUda, 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  Tork 188 

JohnE.  Howard,  of  Maryland 22 

James  Uoss,  of  rcnnsylvania 5 

John  Marshall,  of  Virginia. 4 

Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland 8 

The  President  of  the  Senate  declared  that 


James  Monroe,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day 
of  March  next;  and  that  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  duly  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
like  term  of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the 
said  4th  day  of  March  next. 

The  two  Houses  then  separated,  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  Chamber,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 


NINTH   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1821-1825. 


James  Monboe,  President ;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice-President 


In  Sbmatx. 

Tuesday^  February  6,  1821. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  p.  267.) 

Mr.  Barbour  submitted  the  following  motion 
for  consideration : 

Setolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  aud  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election. 


Ik  Senate. 

Wednesday,  February  T,  1821. 

(**  Annals  of  Congress,'*  p.  288.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion of  yesterday  to  appoint  a  ioint  committee 
to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  ezaminins 
the  votes  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  agreed  thereto;  and  Messrs.  Bar- 
bour and  Macon  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1821. 

(**  Annids  of  Congress,''  p.  841.) 

Mr.  Barbour  then,  from  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  subject,  reported  tbe 
following  resolutions : 

Bssohed,  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
l>le  in  the  Chamber  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Wednesday  next,  at  12  o'clock, 
.and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 
jpresidiBg  officer;  that  one  person  be  appointed 


a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared  ;  that 
the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two 
Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid ;  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  tbe  United 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  tbe  votes, 
be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Resohed,  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to 
the  votes  of  Missouri,  and  the  counting  or 
omitting  to  count,  which  shall  not  essentially 
change  the  result  of  tbe  election ;  in  that  case 
they  shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the 
Sinate  in  the  following  manner:  were  the 
votes  of  Missouri  to  be  counted,  the  result 
would  be,  for  A.  B.,  for  President  of  the  United 

States, votes ;  if  not  counted,  for  A.  B., 

as  President  of  the  United  States, votes ; 

but  in  either  event  A.  B.  is  elected  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Barbour  explained  in  detail  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  committee  in  adopting 
the  resolutions  which  it  recommended. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  particular 
reference  to  what  he  deemed  the  correct  course 
of  proceeding  in  joint  meetings ;  thinking  it 
consistent  with  the  Oonstitution,  and  with 

gropriety,  that  the  House  should  come  to  the 
enate,  if  the  apartment  had  not  rendered  it 
inconvenient,  and  that,  when  a  convenient 

Klace  should  be  completed  for  joint  meetings, 
e  hoped  the  practice  heretofore  prevailing 
would  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ^  pre- 
cedent, bnt  that  they  should  repair  thither, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  preside  in  the 
joint  meeting,  etc.  He  was  opposed  to  tbe 
setUement  of  any  litigated  question  in  joint 
meeting,  where  the  Senate  as  a  body  would 
be  lost,  and  argued  that,  whenever  any  sncb 
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should  arise,  it  would  be  always  proper  that 
the  two  Houses  should  separate. 

Mr.  Maooa  offered  some  remarks  explana- 
tory of  the  yiows  of  the  committee  on  the 
points  before  them ;  some  thinking  the  votes 
of  Missoari  onght  to  be  received  and  coonted, 
and  others  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected; 
that  they  had  agreed  on  the  second  resolution 
as  the  most  likely  course  to  reconcile  any 
difficulty.  As  to  the  place  of  meeting  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  would  have  been  rec- 
ommended (he  was  understood  to  say),  but  foif 
the  reason  that  it  could  not  accommodate  com- 
fortably the  two  Houses. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion, it  was  agreed  to  nem.  eon. 

On  the  second  resolution  a  long  debate  took 
place.  It  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Tal- 
bot, Williams  of  Tennessee,  and  Lanman,  on 
various  grounds ;  principally,  for  the  reasons 
that  it  was  not  competent  in  the  Senate  to 
decide  such  a  question  in  anticipation;  that 
the  proper  time  to  consider  and  settle  it  was 
the  day  appointed  by  the  Oonstitution ;  that 
the  two  Houses  would  not  be  bound  to-mor- 
row by  this  report;  that  it  was  useless  to 
toach  the  question  now,  whether  Missouri 
was  a  State  or  not,  or  had  a  right  to  vote ; 
that  her  votes  could  not  be  legally  known 
now,  etc 

The  resolution  was  defended  by  Messrs. 
Barbour,  Otis,  and  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  grounds  that  as  the  question  would  cer- 
tainly rise  to-morrow  in  joint  meeting  it  was 
mach  better  to  adjust  it  now  and  prevent  all 
difficalty  or  trouble;  that  it  was  wrong  to 
allow  the  pleasure  and  good  feelings  growing 
out  of  the  event  of  to-morrow,  a  great  and 
pleasing  incident  illustrative  of  our  free  insti- 
tations,  to  be  disturbed  by  a  question  which 
coald  be  so  well  settled  previously,  etc. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York^  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  he  had  submitted,  wished  some 
amendment  introduced  to  prevent  the  mode 
of  proceeding  from  being  quoted  as  a  prece- 
dent hereafter — an  amendment  declaring  that, 
if  any  question  should  arise  relative  to  any 
votes,  in  joint  meeting,  the  two  Houses  would 
8ep.arate  to  consider  the  case,  and  not  decide 
it  jointly. 

Mr.  Barbour  said  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  the  election  could  not,  be  affected  by 
the  votes  of  any  one  State,  no  difficulty  could 
arise  ;^  and  that  it  was  his  intention  hereafter 
to  bring  the  subject  up,  to  remedy  what  he 
considered  a  ea$ut  ominuM  in  the  Oonstitution, 
either  by  an  act  of  Oongress,  if  that  should  ap- 
pear sufficient,  or,  if  not,  by  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  itself.  The 
second  resolution  was  then  also  agreed  to; 
and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


In  Senate. 

Wednetday^  February  14,  1821. 

("  Annala  of  Congress,"  p.  848.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  a  teUer  on  their  part,  in  pursuance  of  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  Mr.  Barbour  was  appointed. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  rejected  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  declaring  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  House 
of  Representatives  concur  in  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments upon  the  subject  of  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  appointed  tellers  on  their 
part  and  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  Senate 
to  perform  that  ceremony. 

Whereupon  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress, 
ageeably  to  the  joint  resolution,  assembled 
in  the  Representatives'  Ohamber  and  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  electors  of  the  several  States, 
beginning  with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
were,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  opened, 
and  delivered  to  tellers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  whom  they  were  read,  except  the 
State  of  Missouri;  .and,  when  the  certificate 
of  the  electors  of  that  State  was  opened,  an 
objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Livermore,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  to  counting  said 
votes. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Tennessee,  the  Senate  returned  to  their  own 
Ohamber. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
Senate  in  the  Ohamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
examination  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  according  to  the 
joint  resolutions  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Houses. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Barbour,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  meet 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  of  the  joint  resolutions 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Whereupon,  the  two  Houses  having  again 
assembled  in  the  Representatives'  Ohamber, 
the  certificate  of  the  electors  of  tlie  State  of 
Missouri  was,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
delivered  to  the  tellers,  who  read  the  same, 
and  who,  having  examined  and  ascertained  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  there- 
of to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  it 
was  read,  as  follows : 
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The  whole  nnmber  of  electors  appointed 
being  286,  including  those  of  MiBBoori,  of  which 
118  make  a  m^ority;  orwcludingthe  electors 
of  Miaaonri,  the  whole  nambcr  would  be  232,  of 
which  117  make  a  mqjoritj;  bnt  in  either 
event,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  is  elected 
President,  and  Daniel  D,  Tompkins,  of  New 
York,  is  elected  Vice-President  of  the  TTnited 
'  States. 

Wherenpon, 

The  President  of  the  Senate  declared  James 
Honroe,  of  Virginia,  dnly  elected  President  of 
the  TTnited  States,  commencing  wilh  the  4tb 
day  of  Uarch  nest ;  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
Vice-President  of  the  TTnited  States,  com- 
mencing with  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 

The  votes  of  the  electors  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  tbe  two 
Honaes  separated,  and  the  Senate  retnmed  to 
their  own  Chamber,  and  then  adjourned. 

In  Semxtb.  , 

TWfioy,  jFiSruary  20,  1821. 
.        ("  Annkls  of  ConfresB,"  p.  SSO.) 
Mr.  Barbonr  enbmltted  the  following  mo- 
tions for  consideration : 

Saolved,  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to 
join  each  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Bonse  of  Representative,  to  w»t  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  notify 
him  of  his  reelection  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

RMolted,  That  tli6  President  of  the  United 
States  be  reonested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted 


to  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Esqalre,  of  New  York, 
Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States,  a  notifi- 
cation of  hie  reelection  to  that  offloo. 

Ik  Bikatk. 

Wedjietday,  Ftbniary  21,  1821. 

("  Annils  of  Congress,"  p.  MS.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  motion 

of  yesterday  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  to 

wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

to  notify  him  of  bis  reflection,  and  agreed 

thereto;  and  Messrs.  Barbonr  and  King,  of 

New  York,  were  appointed  the  committee  oD 

the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion of  yesterday,  reqneeting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  notify  the  Vice-President 
of  bis  reelection;  and  agreed  thereto, 

Ik  Eocbb  or  IlEi>HssKirr&nvu. 
Wednetday,  February  4,  1B21. 
("  Annils  of  CongTeM,"  p.  1117.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  tbe 
Hoose  that  the  Senate  have  appointed  Mr. 
Barbonr  a  teller  on  their  part,  agreeably  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  ISth  inst^t,  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  joint  committee,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

Ee»ohed,  That  the  two  Houses  shsll  asaem- 
ble  in  tbe  Chamber  of  the  Hoare  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, ISS^-fi"}  f'O  President  of  the  Senate, 
seated  on  tbe  right  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Honee,  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  shall  be  the  preajding 
officer  of  the  House ;  that  two  persons  be  ap- 
pointed tellers  on  the  port  of  the  Honse,  to 
make  a  list  of  the  Totes  as  they  shsll  be  de- 
clared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  iball  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote,  and  tbe  person  electe<], 
to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid, 
which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the 
persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Setohed,  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to 
tbe  votes  of  Missouri,  and  the  counting  or 
omitting  to  count  whlob  ^ball  not  essenUally 
change  the  result  of  tbe  election,  in  that  case 
they  shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  the  following  manner : 

Were  the  votes  of  Uissonri  to  be  ooonted, 
the  resnlt  would  be  for  A,  B.  for  President  of 

the  United  States, votes ;  if  not  counted 

for  A.  B.  as  President  of  tbe  United  States, 

votes ;  bnt  in  either  event.  A,  B.  i« 

elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  same  manner  for  Vioe-Preaident 
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¥r.  Clay  offered  some  remarks  explanatory 
of  t!ie  coosiderations  which  governed  the  com- 
mittee in  recommending  the  resolutions  which 
had  hden  reported.  As  convenience  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  meet  this  Hoase 
here  in  its  own  Hall,  it  was  due  to  that  body 
by  ooart«sy  and  propriety  that  the  President 
shoald  be  invited  to  preside,  he  being  the 
officer  designated  by  the  Gonstitation  to  per- 
fk>rm  a  certain  duty  appertaining  to  the  occa- 
sion which  called  the  two  Houses  together. 

As  to  the  second  resolution,  the  state  of  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  was  well 
known,  though  unofficially,  and  as  the  votes 
of  Missouri  could  not  affect  the  result  it  was 
considered  by  the  committee,  to  obviate  the 
unpleasant  difficulty  which  would  otherwise 
arise  in  the  joint  meeting,  better  to  provide 
for  the  case  in  the  manner  proposed.  This 
coarse  was  deemed  by  the  committee  the  most 
expedient  nnder  all  the  circumstances,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  adopt  it,  the  more 
espedially  as  the  Senate  had  already  concurred 
in  it. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion, and  agreed  to  without  a  division,  though 
several  nays  were  heard. 

The  auestion  being  stated  on  the  second  reso- 
lation,  Mr.  Randolph  said  he  could  not  consent 
to  thb  special  verdict,  as  it  had  been  called  in 
the  case  of  Missouri.  He  could  not  recognize 
in  this  Honse  or  the  other  House,  singly  or 
conjointly,  the  power  to  decide  on  the  votes  of 
anj  State.  Snppose,  he  said,  yon  strike  out 
Missouri  and  insert  South  Carolina,  which  also 
has  a  provision  in  its  constitution  repugnant 
to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  or 
Virginia,  or  Massachusetts,  which  had  a  test,  he 
believed,  in  its  constitution,  was  there  any  less 
power  to  decide  on  their  votes  than  on  those 
of  Missouri?  He  maintained  that  the  electoral 
college  was  as  independent  of  Congress  as 
Congress  of  them,  and  we  have  no  right,  said 
he,  to  judge  of  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Randolph 
said  he  would  rather  see  an  interregnum  or  see 
no  votes  counted  at  all,  than  to  see  a  principle 
adopted  which  went  to  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  preddential  office  rested.  Suppose 
a  ease  in  which  some  gentleman  of  our  House 
or  the  other  should  choose  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  the  vote  of  some  State  and  say  that  if  it  be 
so  and  so,  such  a  person  is  elected,  and  if  so 
and  so,  What-you-call-em  is  elected— did  not 
everybody  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  propo- 
sition t  Mr.  Randolph  added  other  remarks  il- 
lastrative  of  his  opinion  of  the  course  proposed 
bj  the  resolution,  deeming  it  not  only  errone- 
ous, hat  erroneous  in  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance—in the  ascertainment  of  the  person  who 
hsd  been  elected  by  the  people  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  the  most  important  office 
under  the  Constitution — ^the  monarch— -for, 
whoever  in  any  country  commands  the  army 
and  navy,  and  collects  and  distributes  the  reve- 
nne,  is  a  kinjf,  call  him  what  you  will.  The 
time  of  this  House  was  precious,  and  he  would 


not  consume  it  by  saying  all  he  thought  and 
felt  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Trimble  was  far  from  designing  to  oon- 
sume  the  time  of  the  House  or  to  embarrass  the 
House,  but  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  this 
resolution.  If  anything  was  due  to  State  rights 
this  resolution  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  as  it 
would,  however  immaterial  in  the  present  case, 
be  cited  hereafter  as  a  precedent,  and  prece- 
dents are  becoming  important  things  in  the 
public  transactions.  The  House  might  set 
an  example,  by  this  vote,  as  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  as  any  decision  which  could  be 
made.  It  was  about  to  declare  not  what  was 
the  true  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  state  it  hypothetically.  Mr. 
Trimble  argued  at  some  length  against  such  a 
course.  Suppose  some  member  in  joint  meet- 
ing should  ask  the  President  of  the  Senate  how 
many  votes  were  given — ^he  must  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  resolution,  and  therefore, 
would  not  state  the  fact  according  to  the  law. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  enunciate 
the  true  state  of  the  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  the  proposed  annunciation 
would  not  be  the  fact.  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  rather  that  the  votes  of 
Missouri  were  left  out  altogether  than  adopt 
the  course  proposed. 

Mr.  iiandolph  observed  that  the  gentleman 
was  under  some  mistake  on  one  point.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides,  not 
that  the  person  having  a  majority  of  votes 
should  be  President,  but  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  electors  appointed.  Now,  he  de- 
sired to  know  whether  the  electors  of  Mis- 
souri were  appointed  or  not 

Mr.  Floyd  said  he  was  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion to  agree  to  the  resolution  was  tantamount 
to  a  motion  to  reject,  but  he  would  prefer  the 
latter  shape  for  the  question,  to  show  more 
strongly  his  opinion  of  it — it  would  suit  his 
feelings  toward  it  better.  We  have  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  said  he,  accumulating 
power  until  scarcely  any  is  left  but  in  Con- 
gress. If  they  had  any  power  over  the  votes 
of  Missouri  at  all,  he  said,  it  was  when  her 
votes  were  first  received ;  but  no  such  power 
existed.  The  votes  of  Indiana,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  President,  were  counted  when  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  as  those  of  Mis- 
souri now.  He  protested  against  this  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and 
wished  to  show  his  disapprobation  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  strongest  manner. 

Mr.  Clay  said  the  Constitution  required  of 
the  two  Houses  to  assemble  and  perform  the 
highest  duty  that  could  devolve  on  a  public 
body — ^to  ascertain  who  had  been  elected  by 
the  people  to  administer  their  national  con- 
cerns. In  a  case  of  votes  coming  forward  which 
could  not  be  counted,  the  Constitution  was 
silent ;  but,  fortunately,  the  end  in  that  case 
carried  with  it  the  means.  The  two  Houses 
were  called  on  to  enumerate  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President.      Of   course, 
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they  wore  called  on  to  decide  what  are  rotes. 
It  being  obvious  that  a  difficoltj  would  arise 
in  the  joint  meeting,  concerning  the  votes  of 
Missouri,  some  gentlemen  thinking  thej  ought 
to  be  counted,  and  others  dissenting  from  that 
opinion,  the  committee  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
vent all  difficulty  by  waiving  the  question  in 
tiie  manner  proposed,  knowing  that  it  could 
not  affect  the  result  of  the  election.  As  to  the 
condition  of  Missouri,  he  himself  thought  her 
a  State,  with  a  perfect  moral  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  but  kept  out  for  the 
want  of  a  ceremonious  act  which  was  deemed 
by  others  necessary  to  entitle  her  to  admission. 
Though,  in  his  opinion,  a  State  in  fact,  yet  not 
being  so  in  form,  her  votes  could  not  be  counted 
according  to  form.  He  was  aware  that  the 
question  of  her  admission  might  come  up  and 
be  decided  in  this  very  shape;  for  if  Congress 
allowed  her  to  vote  for  President,  and  Vice- 
President,  and  counted  Iier  votesy  it  would  be 
a  full  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union ; 
but  the  committee  thought,  as  there  were 
other  and  more  usual  modes  of  admitting  the 
State  into  the  Union,  it  was  better  not  to  bring 
up  the  question  in  the  discharge  of  this  solemn 
and  indispensable  duty,  but  to  allow  that  cere- 
mony to  proceed,  if  possible,  without  difficulty 
or  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Ehea  said  the  Constitution  had  in  it 
neither  waiving  nor  elasticity,  and  it  would 
not  bend  to  circumstances  of  expediency.  The 
Constitution  had  declared  the  duty  of  Congress 
in  ascertaining  the  votes  for  President.  It  was 
not  competent  for  them  to  mend  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  to  decide  such  a  question  as  this  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Trimble  said  the  very  reason  urged  for 
this  resolution  was  that  which  oonstriuned  him 
to  oppose  it ;  and  proceeded  further  to  argue 
that  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  the  votes 
entirely  than  set  such  an  example. 

Mr.  Calbreth  said  he  could  hardly  say  wheth- 
er he  was  most  gratified  at  being  relieved  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
from  being  the  first  to  make  objection  to  the 
proposed  resolution,  or  grieved  that  he  could 
not  have  the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  with  w^hom  it  had  given  him  great 
pleasure  usually  to  act.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri were  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  authorized  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government ;  and  in  the  first  article 
of  that  constitution  it  is  declared  that  the  said 
State,  when  formed,  ^^  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever."  Be- 
lieving that  the  people  of  Missouri,  having 
formed  a  constitution  and  State  government 
in  compliance  with  the  act  of  last  session,  in 
all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  consider- 
ing that  she  is,  in  fact,  a  State,  and  of  right,  if 
not  in  fact  (and  he  inclined  to  believe  she  was 
in  fact),  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  that  she 
is  kept  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  rights  by 
a  sheer  act  of  power — he  spoke  this  in  refer- 


ence to  the  act,  and  not  to  the  actors,  that 
simple  justice  required  her  admission  to  the 
enjoyment  of  her  rights.    Mr.  Calbreth  said  he 
found  on  examination  of  the  constitution  of 
Missouri,  that  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
are  required,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  that  State.    It  is  declared  (I  use 
the  word  declared  emphatically)  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  said  State  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass 
such  laws  as  mny  be  necessary  "  to  prevent 
free  negroes  and  mnlattoes  from  coming  to  and 
settling  in  said  State,  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever."   This  last  clause  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  believed  that  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  clause  referred  to,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  oath  which  the  individual 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  required 
to  take,  does  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion.   In 
the  spirit  of  candor,  I  ask,  gentlemen,  said  Mr. 
Calbreth,   who  entertain  this  opinion,  what 
is  the  actual  duty  of  the  General   Assembly 
of  Missouri,  resulting  from  the  oath  which 
they  are  required  to  take,  and  the  declaratory 
clause  above  referred  to  ?    I  appeal  to  them  as 
statesmen,  as  politicians,  as  common  lawyers, 
nay,  as  gentlemen  of  common-sense,  whether 
a  fair  and  liberal  construction — whether  the 
obvious  and  only  fair  construction  that  can  be 
given  to  the  clause  objected  to,  will  not  recon- 
cile it  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?    Will  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri,  acting  under  their  oath, 
to  support  the  Constitution    of  the    United 
States,  to  pass  no  law  which  shall  violate  that 
oath,  or  be  repugnant  to  that  Constitution? 
To  use  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ross)  on  yesterday,  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  they  will  commit  peijury  by  the 
passage  of  such  a  law? 

[Here  the  Speaker  reminded  Mr.  Calbreth 
that  the  hour  for  counting  the  votes  had  ar- 
rived, and  intimated  the  propriety  of  his  re- 
marks being  brought  to  a  conclusion.] 

Mr.  Calbreth  respectfully  answered  that  he 
knew  of  no  hour  appointed  for  any  purpose 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  House ;  that 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Speaker 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  he  should 
bring  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily 
as  possible,  consistent  with  a  distinct  expres- 
sion of  his  views  upon  the  subject  before  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  Mr. 
Calbreth,  that  if  gentlemen  could  divest  them- 
selves of  all  prejudices — ^if  they  were  not  in- 
sensibly influenced  by  feelings  and  considera- 
tions not  necessarily  excitea  by  the  provis- 
ion in  question,  they  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  seeming  conflict  between 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
so  often-referred-to  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  Missouri.  The  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri will  undoubtedly  feel  themselves  bound 
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to  perform  the  datj  enjoined  upon  them  by 
the  oonstitation  of  that  State,  limited  by  the 
paromoant  aathoritj  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the 
United  States,  conformably  to  the  oath  which 
they  are  reqoired  to  take.  If  they  were  to 
attempt  to  extend  the  provisions  of  any  law 
beyond  this  limit,  their  act  would  be  so  far 
nut  only  void,  bat,  if  knowingly  committed, 
the  .members  would  be  gailty  of  perjary.  I 
have  no  more  to  add. 

Mr.  Traoy  was  compelled,  he  said,  to  vote 
against  the  resolution,  but  for  reasons  very 
didferent  from  those  of  Mr.  Galbreth.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  resolution  because  Missouri 
was  neither  a  State  in  the  Union  nor  one  out 
of  the  Union ;  but  was  in  fact  a  Territory.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  consent  that  her  votes 
sboald  be  counted  at  all — considering  them  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  merely  observe  that 
the  difficulty  is  before  us ;  that  we  mast  decide 
it  when  the  two  Houses  meet,  or  avoid  it  by 
same  previous  arrangement.  The  committee 
being  morally  oertain  that  the  question  would 
arise  on  the  votes  in  joint  meeting,  thought  it 
best,  as  he  had  before  stated,  to  give  it  the  go-" 
by  in  this  way.  Suppose  this  resolution  not 
adopted,  the  President  of  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  open  and  count  the  votes ;  and  would 
the  House  allow  that  officer,  singly  and  alone, 
thus  virtually  to  decide  the  Question  of  the 
legality  of  the  votes?  If  not,  now  then  were 
they  to  proceed  ?  Was  it  to  be  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  two  Houses  conjointly,  or  of 
the  two  Houses  separately  ?  One  House  would 
saj  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted,  the  other 
that  they  ought  not ;  and  then  the  votes  would 
be  lost  altogether.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  prefer  that  it  be  decided  in  the 
Joint  meeting?  In  that  case  he  would  find 
himself  in  a  much  leaner  majority  than  on  the 
qaestion  yesterday.  In  fact,  Mr.  Olay  said, 
there  was  no  mode  pointed  out  in  the  Oonsti- 
tation of  settling  litigated  questions  arising  in 
the  discharge  of  this  subject ;  it  was  a  ecuiu 
omimu;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  proper 
either  by  some  act  of  derivative  legislation,  or 
hy  an  amendment  of  the  Oonstitution  itself,  to 
supply  the  defect. 

Mr.  livermore  made  a  few  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bhea  made  a  few  remarks  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution.  The  ground  he  took  was 
thb :  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  this  House, 
or  of  both  Houses,  by  resolution,  to  remedy  a 
defect  in  the  Oonstitution. 

The  question  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas  90, 
nay8«7;  as  follows: 

TS\S— Hessru.  Abbot,  Alexander,  Allen  of  Mas- 
■whjuttts,  Allen  of  New  York,  Anderson,  Archer 
ni  BUrylaQd,  Baker,  Bateman,  Beecher,  Campbell, 
Cannon,  CUjrett,  Clark,  Clay,  Cook,  Cushman,  Dane, 
DarlinfftoD.  Davidson,  Den'niaon,  Diokinson,  Eddy, 
EdwftTds  of  Conneetiont,  Euatis.  Fay,  Folger,  Foot, 
*ord,  Foller,  Gorham,  Gross  of  New  York,  Gross  of 


Pennsylvania,  Hackley.  Hall  of  New  York,  Hemphill, 


Kentucky.  Mallary,  MaroUand,  Meech,  Meiga,  Meigs, 
Monell,  Montgomery,  B.   Moore,  S.  Moore,  T.  Xi. 


Moore,  Mo-seby,  Murray,  Neall,  Nelson  of  MaAsa- 
oLusettH,  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  Patterson,  Phil- 
son,  Pitcher,  Plumer,  Bogers,  Boss,  Sawyer.  Ser- 
geant, Silsbee,  Sloan,  Stevens,  Storrs,  Street,  Strong 
of  Vermont,  Stronjif  of  New  York,  Tomlinson,  Udree, 
Upham,  VanBensselaer,  Walker,  WaUis,  Wendover, 
Whitman,  and  Wood— 90. 

NAYS  —  Messrs.  Adams,  Allen  of  Tennessee, 
Archer  of  Viriirinia,  Baldwin.  Ball,  Barbour,  Bayly, 
Blackledge,  Bloomfield,  Boaen,  Brevard,  Brown, 
Brush,  Brvan,  Buffum,  Butler  of  Louisiana.  Case, 
Cobb,  Cooke,  Crafts,  Crawford.  Crowell,  Calbreth, 
Culpepper,  Cuthbert,  Earle,  £a wards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Floyd,  Forrest, 
GraVj  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  Hooks,  Johnson,  Jones 
of  Virginia,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Lincoln,  Mercer, 
Metcali,  Morton,  Nelson  of  Virginia,  Newton,  Parker 
of  Virginia,  Pinckney,  Bandolph,  Beid,  Bhea,  Blch- 
ards,  Kichmond,  Blnggold,  Kobertson,  Boss,  Shaw, 
Simkins,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
A.  Smyth  of  Virffinia,  Smith  of  North  Carolina, 
Swearinger,  TerreU,  Tracy,  Trimble,  Tucker  of  Vir- 
ginia, Tucker  of  South  Carolina,  Tyler,  Williams  of 
Virginia,  and  Williams  of  North  Ctirolina — 67. 

So  the  second  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  then  ordered 
that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  informing 
that  body,  that  this  House,  on  its  part,  concurs 
in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  and  is 
now  prepared  to  proceed,  with  the  Senate,  in 
the  performance  of  its  constitutional  duty. 

[Messrs.  Clay,  Sergeant,  and  Van  Rensselaer, 
were  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  act  with  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  in  considering  the  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  in  regard  to  counting  out  the 
electoral  votes.] 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  notice 
he  should,  on  to-morrow  at  12  o*clock,  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  a  resolution 
declaring  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  UnioD,  containing  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  provisions  as  were  contained 
in  the  resolution  from  the  Senate,  which  was 
rejected  in  this  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, it  was  determined  that  the  members  of 
this  House  should  receive  the  Senate  on  their 
entrance  into  the  House  standing  and  uncov- 
ered. In  the  same  manner  it  was  determined 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  seats  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  that  a  committee  of  two 
members  be  appointed  to  receive  the  Senate 
and  conduct  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  the 
chair  and  the  members  to  the  seats  assigned 
to  them. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  declared  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  course.  It  had  been  usual  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  receive  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  invite  him  to  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  he  saw  no  reason  at  this  time  for  the 
proposed  innovation. 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  true  il  never  had  been 
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doDB  before,  but  haTing,  while  he  had  the 
honor  to  preside  over  this  Uoom,  witneflaed 
the  embarraBBmentB  occa^oned  b;  the  want  of 

Buch  a  regiiktion,  he  coir  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt  it. 

Tlie  motion  of  Mr,  Clay  was  then  agreed  to 
withont  a  divisioa,  though  not  without  nega- 
tive votes. 

Ur.  Kelson  remarked  in  an  nndertono  that 
he  wished  he  had  required  the  yeas  and  nays 
npon  it. 

Mr.  Claj  and  Mr.  Hill  were  appointed  a 
commiltee  accordingly. 

Soon  after  the  Senate  come  into  the  Hall, 
preceded  by  its  President  and  attended  by  its 
Secretary  and  Sergeant-at-Anns;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  conducted  to  the  Speaker's  chair, 
the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  at  his  left  hand. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  delivered 
the  vot«s  of  the  States  in  the  following  order, 
to  the  cotamittee  for  cuonting  the  votes  (Mr. 
Barbour  of  the  Senate  and  Mesara.  Suiith  of 


twice  read  in  an  audible  tone,  and  the  votes 
recorded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Uouse  of  Represent ativea, 
as  followH: 
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The  Bcattoring  vntea  were  as  followa:  For 
Prc^iidcnt,  in  Kew  Ilampsh ire,  there  was  for 
John  Qnincy  Adams  one  vote;  for  Vice- 
President  there  was,  in  New  llampshire,  for 
Bichard  Rnsh,  one  vote;  in  Massachusetts,  for 
Richard  Stockton,  eight  votes ;  in  Delaware, 
for  Daniel  Rodney,  four  votes ;  in  Maryland, 
tor  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  one  vote. 

The   process   of   this   ceremony   was  very 


tedious  from  the  leugtb  of  the  Teriflcation^ 
proclamations,  etc.,  and  th«  Hoqm  did  not 
arrive  at  this  stage  of  it  nntil  after  four  o'clock. 

When  the  rotes  of  the  electors  for  Miswnri 
were  annonoced  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  handed  to  the  tellers — 

Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampahire,  roaa  and 
said !  "  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ohject 
to  receiving  any  votea  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  from  Missouri,  because  Miaaonii  is 
not  a  State  of  this  Union." 

A  motion  was  then  made,  by  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  do  now  withdraw 
to  its  Chamber ;  and  the  question  bavlDglwn 
pot  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  ttod  tlw 
Senate  retired. 

Tlie  House  being  called  to  order,  Mr.  Floyd, 
of  Yir^pnia,  then  rose  and  submitted  the  bd- 
lowing  resolution : 

Eetohed,  That  Missoari  is  one  of  the  Stat« 
of  this  Union,  and  her  votes  for  Pre^dent  uid 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ongbt  to 
be  received  and  connl^d. 

Mr.  Floyd  said  he  believed  that  gentlemen 
must  now  begin  to  see  the  precipice  to  which 
the  decisions  of  this  House  in  respect  to  Mit- 
Bonri  had  broagbt  tlicm.  He  was,  as  every 
member  must  be,  tired  of  the  debate  on  this 
subject;  but  he  thought  that  no  one  conld 
discharge  his  duty  as  he  ought  without  ittvei- 
tigating  the  merits  of  the  question  ifhieh  be 
had  now  proposed.  He  thought  it  proper, 
also,  that  the  yeas  andnsys  should  bereco^ed 
on  every  question  connected  with  this  subject. 
That  the  votes  of  States  wliose  admission  into 
the  Union  had  not  been  declared  previons  to 
the  votea  being  given  in,  had  heretofore  beta 
received  for  President  and  Vice-President,  he 
believed  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
would  not  deny.  If  such  a  course  bad  been 
right  heretofore,  he  did  not  see  why  ah  otgee- 
tion  should  now  be  made.  If  innovationa  on 
established  usage  were  to  be  justified  by  their 
novelty,  then,  indeed,  all  disqnieitions  on  the 
subject  were  vain.  But  the  time  was,  when 
inembera  from  new  States  were  admitted  to 
their  scats  in  this  House  withont  the  prerioos 
passage  of  a  declaratory  reeolation.  That  there 
was  a  law  in  the  statute-book  that  any  Terri- 
tory having  a  population  of  sixty  tboDaand 
BOuls  might  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment, and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  no 
one  would  deny.  Wherever  we  tarn  onr  eye*, 
said  Mr.  Floyd,  and  observe  the  progreaa  of 
the  Government  until  the  present  time,  tb* 
States  have  been  admitted  npon  this  prindple. 
nntil  in  the  present  case ;  and  in  this  case  tl 
thelastsession,  acompromise,  as  it  waathonght 
and  called,  was  entered  into.  Mr,  Floyd  heM- 
tated  to  express  in  terms  all  be  thoDoht  on 
this  subject;  hut  he  would  say,  if  he  had  voted 
for  that  law  at  the  last  aeasion,  and  opposed 
now  those  principles  which  would  Batnralb 
grow  out  of  it,  he  should  have  satd  to  himself 
when  he  had  done  so,  that  he  bad  done  io  Ua 
life  one  act  which  he  thought  disboDoraUo. 
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Let  118  nov,  said  he,  have  the  qaestion  fairlj 
at  iBsae.  Lst  as  know  whether  Missouri  be  a 
State  in  the  Union  or  not.  If  not,  let  aa  send 
her  an  embassador,  and  treat  for  her  admission 
into  the  Union.  Sir,  we  cannot  take  another 
step  without  harling  this  Goyemment  into  the 
guit  of  destrnction.  For  one,  I  say,  I  have 
^one  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  the  waj  of  oompro- 
iniae— and  if  there  &  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
yond that  point,  it  most  be  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Maryland,  said  that  enter- 
taiain^ii;  the  same  sentiments  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  with  respect  to  the  refusal  to 
admit  Missouri  into  the  Union,  he  yet  felt  him- 
solf  boond  to  move,  as  he  now  did,  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  this  resolution  In- 
definitely.  He  was  opposed  to  this  House  un- 
dertaking to  proceed  in  any  manner  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  electoral  rotes.  He  could  reo- 
ogaize  no  power  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  subject  separate  from  the  Senate. 
The  expressions  in  the  Constitution  in  regard 
td  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  electors,  etc., 
ho  considered  as  imperative.  All  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  according  to  his  construction, 
must  be  settled  in  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses.  He  could  not  agree  that  this  House 
had  a  right  to  determine  whether  any  vote 
should  be  received  or  rejected.  What  are  the 
words  of  the  Constitution?  "The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 
ed.'' 

Does  it  not  follow,  asked  Mr.  Randolph,  that 
the  votes  must  be  counted  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses?  For  what  purpose  do  they 
assemble  together,  unless  it  be  to  determine  on 
the  legality  of  the  votes  ?  If  not  for  this  pur- 
pose, the*  joint  meeting  is  for  form  and  show, 
and  nothing  else.  We  must,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, determine  the  question  in  joint  meeting, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Entertaining  this  opin- 
ion, he  said,  he  #iould  vote  for  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  any  proposition  the  object 
of  which  is  to  determme  in  this  House  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  any  electoral  vote.  At 
the  last  election  of  President  an  objection  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  n^ho  now  presides  to 
receiving  the  votes  of  Indiana,  because  they 
were  given  in  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
declaring  her  admission  into  the  Union.  On 
that  occasion,  as  now,  the  Senate  retired.  I 
thought  then,  as  now,  said  Mr.  Archer,  that 
they  had  no  right  to  retire  until  the  question 
was  settled.  On  that  occasion,  as  now,  the 
Hoose  determined  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
objection.  The  motives  which  induced  that 
determination  were  doubtless  various ;  it  was 
my  opinion  then  that  it  was  improper  to  en- 
tertain the  objection  in  the  House,  and  I  think 
the  same  of  the  present  proposition.  Mr. 
Randolph  said  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  he  offered  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  time ;  but  he  submitted  to  the 


very  worthy  gentleman  from  Maryland,  who 
had  lust  taken  his  seat,  whether  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  could,  according  to  his 
own  views  of  propriety,  be  effectuated  by  the 
course  which  he  had  recommended  to  this 
House.  It  was  no  part  of  his  nature,  Mr. 
Randolph  said,  nor  of  his  purpose  to  inflate  to 
a  greater  magnitude  this  exaggerated  question 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
But  the  question  had  now  assumed  that  aspect 
which,  had  it  depended  on  him,  it  should  have 
taken  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session.  It 
was,  he  said,  not  only  congenial  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  our  free  Government, 
but  unless  he  was  deceived  with  the  practice 
of  that  country  from  which  we  had  adopted, 
and  wisely  adopted,  our  manly  institutions^  that, 
on  any  occasion  where  any  person  presents 
himself  to  a  representative  body  with  creden- 
tials of  title  to  a  seat,  he  shall  take  his  seat, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  a  member  until 
a  prior  and  a  better  claim  shall  not  only  be 
preferred  but  established.  It  was  seen  that, 
but  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  Committee 
of  Elections  of  this  House  came  forward  with 
a  report  stating  that  the  qualifications  and  re- 
turns of  certain  members  were  perfect,  who 
have  been  acting  and  legislating,  and  on  whose 
votes  the  laws  of  the  land  have  depended  for 
the  last  three  or  four  months.  Just  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  with  regard  to  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Missouri.  She  had  now, 
said  Mr.  Randolph,  presented  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  a  visible  and  tangible  shape.  She 
comes  into  this  House  not  in  forma  pauperis^ 
but  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  co-sovereignties 
of  this  confederated  Government,  and  presents 
to  you  her  vote,  by  receiving  or  rejecting 
which  the  election  of  your  Chief  Magistrate 
will  be  lawful  or  unlawful.  He  did  not  mean 
by  the  vote  of  Missouri,  but  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  States.  Now  comes  the  question 
whether  we  will  not  merely  repel  her,  but  re- 
pel her  with  scorn  and  contumely.  Oui  bono  f 
And  he  might  add  quo  warranto.  He  should 
like  to  hear,  he  said,  from  the  gentleman  froiii 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Livermore)  where  this 
House  gets  its  authority;  he  should  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  learned  or  unlearned  sages 
of  the  law  with  which  this  House,  as  well  as 
all  oar  legislative  bodies  abound,  show  their 
authority  for  refusing  to  receive  the  votes 
from  Missouri.  Mr.  Randolph  said  he  went 
back  to  the  first  principles.  The  electoral 
colleges,  he  said,  are  as  independent  of  this 
House  as  this  House  is  of  them.  They  had  as 
good  a  right  to  pronounce  on  their  qualifica- 
tions as  this  House  has  of  those  of  its  mem- 
bers. Tour  office,  said  he,  in  regard  to  the 
electoral  votes,  is  merely  ministerial.  It  is  to 
count  the  votes,  and  you  undertake  to  reject 
votes.  To  what  will  this  lead  ?  Do'  you  ever 
expect  to  see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  in 
the  presidential  chair  a  creature  so  poor,  so 
imbecile,  not  only  not  worthy  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  but  not  worthy  of  being 
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at  the  bead  of  a  petty  corporation?  do  you 
ever  expect  to  see  in  that  office  an  animal  so 
poor  as  not  to  have  in  this  Honse  retainers  to 
enable  him  to  reject  the  vote  of  any  State 
which,  being  counted,  might  prevent  his  con- 
tinuance and  their  continuance,  and  that  of 
their  friends  in  office  ?    He  spoke  not  of  the 
present  incumbent — he  was  not  so  wanting  in 
common  decency  and  decorum  as  to  do  so — he 
spoke  in  reference  not  only  to  what  is  past,  but 
to  that  which  is  prospective,  and  wJiich  every 
man,  who  looks  the  least  into  futurity,  must 
know  will  happen,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
very  shortly  happen.     He  undertook  to  say 
that  if  this  House  should,  by  a  vote  of  indefi- 
nite postponement — ^for  the  form  was  immate- 
rial— or  in  any  other  way,  and  it  would  be  ob- 
served, for  the  first  instance,  in  the  person  of 
Missouri,  of  this  much-injured,  long-insulted, 
and  trampled-upon  member  of  this  confed- 
eracy, was  this  example  to  be  set — if,  said  he, 
you  do,  for  the  first  time,  r.ow  receive  the 
votes  of  a  State,  it  vrill  be  created  into  a  pre- 
cedent, and  that  in, the  lifetime  of  some  of 
those  who  now  hear  me,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Presidents  by  the  House.    The  wisest  men 
may  make  constitutions  on  paper  as  they  please. 
What,  Mr.  Eandolph  asked,  was  the  theory 
of  this  Oonstitution  ?    It  is  that  this  House, 
except  upon  a  certain  contingency,  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  it  does  act,  must  act  by  States,  and 
by  States  only  can  it  act  on  this  subject,  un- 
less it  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
What,  he  asked,  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Oonstitution  as  now  proposed  ?    That  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  this  and  the  other  House  is 
to  usurp  the  initiative,  the  nominative  power, 
with  regard  to  the  first  two  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  they  are  to  wrest  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  their  indefeasible  right 
of  telling  us  whom  they  wish  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  Government,  in  despite  and 
contempt  of  their  decision.    Is  there  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  Congress — ^no  mound  or 
barrier  to  stay  their  usurpation  ?    Why  were 
the  electoral  bodies  established  ?    The  Consti- 
tution has  wisely  provided  that  they  shall  as- 
semble each  by  itself,  and  not  in  one  great  as- 
sembly.   By  Uiis  means,  assuredly,  that  sys- 
tem of  intrigue  which  was  matured  into  a  sci- 
ence, or  rather  into  an  art  here,  was  guarded 
against    But  Mr.  Randolph  ventured  to  say 
that  the  electoral  college  of  this  much-despised 
Missouri,  acting  conformably  to  law,  and  to 
the  genius  and  nature  of  our  institutions,  if  it 
were  composed  of  but  one.  man,  was  as  inde- 
pendent of  this  House  as  this  House  was  of  it. 
If,  however,  said  he,  per  fas  aut  ne/as^  the 
point  is  to  be  carried ;  if  the  tocsin  is  to  be 
sounded ;  if  the  troops  are  to  be  rallied,  and 
Missouri  is  to  be  expelled  with  scorn  from  our 
august  presence->how  august,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
leave  it  for  you  to  decide — there  are  those 
who  will  be  wOling  to  take  her  to  their  arms, 


and,  in  point  of  mere  expediency,  he  would 
ask  of  gentlemen — he  put  the  suggestion  in 
that  shape  because  he  believed  they  were  in- 
accessible to  other  eonsiderations — ^in  point  of 
expediency,  be  asked  them,  what  were  they 
now  doing  but  riveting  those  ties  by  which 
Missouri  would,. he  trusted,  forever  be  bound 
to  that  section  of  the  country  by  which,  with 
whatever  reason,  her  rights  have  been  sup- 
ported on  this  floor  ?    I  do  look  with  a  senti- 
ment I  cannot  express,  said  Mr.  Randolph — ^I 
look  with  a  sentiment  of  pity — and  that  has 
been  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  love,  as  I  know 
it  to  be  allied  to  a  very  different  emotion — I 
look  with  pity  on  those  who  believe  that,  bj 
their  feeble  efforts  in  this  House,  governed  by 
forms  and   technicalities — your   Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  committees  of  attendance,  and  mum- 
meries such  as  belong  to  other  countries  where 
I  have  never  traveled,  and  trust  in  God  I 
never  shall— they  can  stop  the  growth  of  the 
rising  empire  in  the  West.     Let  gentlemen 
lay  a  resolution  on  the  table,  let  it  be  en- 
grossed in  a  fair  hand,  and  do  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, sign  it,  that  the  waves  of  the  Mississippi 
shall  not  seek  the  ocean,  and  then  send  your 
Sergeant-at- Arras  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  see  whether  you  can  enforce  it  with  all 
the  force,  physical  or  moral,  under  your  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Randolph  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would 
withdraw  his  motion  for  indefinite  postpone- 
ment 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  said  he  believed  it 
was  pretty  well  ascertained  that  he  was  willing 
to  go  as  great  lengths  as  any  man  in  this  House 
to  support  the  rights  of  Missouri.  He  regretted 
that,  even  in  this  skirmish,  he  was  obliged  to 
separate  himself  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
acted  with  so  much  pleasure  and  with  so  much 
zeal.  But  he  could  not  maintain,  what  he 
should  do  by  voting  for  this  resolution,  that 
Missouri  is  now  a  State  of  this  Union.  Was 
it  contended  that  Congress  bii  not  a  right  to 
require  the  submission  of  the  constitution  of  a 
new  State  to  its  consideration  before  she  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Union  ?  If  so,  would 
any  man  contend  that  Congress  had  not  a 
right  to  pass,  in  some  shape  or  other,  upon  the 
constitution  of  any  new  State?  Was  there 
any  one  of  his  colleagues  who  would  say  that 
there  was  no  possible  case  in  which  he  might 
not  be  induced  to  reject  the  constitution  of 
Missouri?  Suppose  the  constitution  she  has 
offered  had  been  notoriously  aristocratical, 
was  there  any  man  among  them  who  would 
not  have  given  his  vote  for  the  exclusion  of 
Missouri  from  the  Confederacy  ?  We  presume 
not  If  he  were  to  give  his  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Archer  said,  he  should  contradict 
idl  the  language  he  had  hitherto  held  in  respect 
to  Missouri ;  for,  if  she  was  a  State  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  she  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  oppression  by  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to.recognize  her. 
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Mr.  Aroher  said  Le  shonld  oontinae  to  rep- 
robate the  odioas  and  foal  combination  by 
which  Miasoari  is  kept  oat  of  the  Union,  bat 
shoald  he  give  a  vote  for  this  resolation  he 
sboald  fee]  himself  precluded  from  doing  so. 
If,  indeed,  the  case  were  presented,  whether  the 
member  from  Miasoari  shoold  be  admitted  to  a 
seat  on  this  floor,  he  shoald  give  a  vote  affirm- 
atively, for  it  would  be  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
Bat  were  hs  to  vote  for  this  proposition,  he 
should  vot3  for  an  evident  solecism ;  it  would 
be  aaying  that,  though  it  has  been  decided  that 
Missouri  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
vet  she  shall  exercise  the  highest  functions  of 
a  mdmber  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Archer 
said  he  could  not  hold  that  language,  or  pre- 
sent btmsalf  in  that  character.  Opposed  in 
l?eneral  postponements,  he  should  vote  against 
the  proposed  postponement,  in  order  to  meet 
the  question  directlj.  He  had  no  notion,  he 
added,  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  heard  for 
the  first  time  to-day,  that  you  may  have  a 
problematical  or  hypothetical  election  of  a 
Pre^dent  or  Yic^-President.  Suppose  the  re- 
salt  of  the  election  depended  on  the  votes  of 
Misioari,  and  the  same  coarse  was  to  be  pur- 
sued which  was  now  indicated,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  would  have  to  announce  that, 
in  one  event,  we  had  a  President,  while  in 
another  we  had  not,  and  the  Government 
would  be  left  without  a  head,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  would  be  the  possible  im- 
mediate consequence.  He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, be  said,  at  one  ground  which  had  been 
taken  on  this  occasion,  that  the  House  had  no 
power  to  pass  any  judgment  on  any  return. 
He  had  always  thought  that  wherever  was 
lodged  the  power  to  receive  a  return,  there 
also  was  the  power  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  that  return.  Suppose  any  territory 
not  within  the  limit  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time,  Florida,  for  example,  to  send  votes 
here  for  electors,  was  there  no  authority  by 
which  these  votes  could  be  rejected  f  Suppose 
a  State  entitled  to  27  votes  should  send  87 
votes,  would  any  gentleman  contend  that  there 
was  no  power  in  this  House  to  judge  of  the 
proper  namber  f  Oould  there  ever  be  a  pure 
election;  could  it  ever  be  ascertained  who 
was  elected,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  a  doctrine  of  that  sort  ?  Mr.  Archer  con- 
cluded by  declaring;  his  readiness  to  adopt  any 
measure  to  bring  IJDssouri,  now  trampled  down 
by  power,  into  the  Union,  but  he  could  not 
vote  for  this  resolation. 

'  Mr.  Clay  next  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave 
way  to  allow  Mr.  Randolph  to  make  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  few  remarks  which  he  had  made 
might  give  rise  to  misapprehenrions  in  the 
minds  of  other  eentlemen,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  mind  of  his  colleague ;  he,  therefore, 
wished  to  explain.  His  position,  he  said^  was 
misanderstfvod. 


It  had  been  said,  and  pertinently  said,  that 
Missouri  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
more  ways  than  one.  His  position,  then,  was, 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  Mis- 
souri has  knocked  at  the  door  and  demanded 
her  rights.  It  is  now  for  us,  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, by  permitting  her  to  come  in,  or  rather 
by  refraining  from  extruding  her  from  this 
H4II,  to  determine  whether  she  shall  now  be  one 
of  our  commonwealth,  or,  as  the  fashion  is  to 
call  it,  of  our  empire.  Mr.  Randolph  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Congress  might  drive  Mis- 
souri into  the  wilderness,  like  another  son  of 
Hagar. 

If  we  do,  said  he,  we  drive  her  at  our  own 
peril.  If  either  of  the  worthy  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Missouri,  whose  long  for- 
bearance had  excited  surprise  in  no  man*s 
breast  more  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Randolph — 
he  did  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  pursuing 
the  counsel  of  cooler  heads  than  his— >nad  pre- 
sented themselves  here,  would  you  (address- 
ing the  Speaker)  have  felt  yourself  bound  to 
exclude  them  from  the  comn^union  with  more 
than  papal  power ;  not  only  from  the  cup  of 
wine,  but  from  the  bread  of  life  itself?  Let 
me  tell  my  friend  before  me  (Mr.  Archer),  we 
have  not  the  power  which  .he  seems  to  think 
we  possess ;  and  if  this  be  a  easua  omissus  in 
the  Constitution,  I  want  to  know  where  we 
acquire  the  power  to  supply  the  defect.  Ton 
may  keep  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  by  vio- 
lence, bat  here  the  issue  is  joined.  She  comes 
forward  in  the  person  of  her  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors,  instead  of  that  of 
her  Representatives,  and  she  was  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  shape  as  unquestionable  as  that  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  or 
the  proudest  and  oldest  State  in  the  Union. 
She  comes  forward  by  her  attorneys — her 
electors.  Will  you  deny  them  admittance? 
Will  you  thrust  her  electors,  and  hers  only, 
from  this  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Randolph  said  his  friend  had  not  given 
to  this  subject  the  sort  of  consideration  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  giving  it.  I 
made  no  objection,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  to  the 
votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  or  Vermont. 
I  have  had  as  good  a  right  to  object  to  the 
votes  of  New  Hampshire  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  has  to  object  to  the 
votes  of  Missouri.  Who  made  thou,  Oain,  thy 
brother's  keeper  ?  Who  put  Missouri  into  cus- 
tody of  the  nonorable  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire?  The  electors  of  Missouri  are  as 
much  homines  probi  et  Ugalis  as  the  electors 
of  New  Hampshire.  This,  Mr.  Randolph  said, 
was  no  skirmish,  as  it  had  been  called.  This 
was  a  battle  when  Greek  meets  Greek ;  it  was 
a  conflict  not  to  be  decided  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  legion,  whether  the  impenetra- 
bility of  the  one  or  the  activity  of  tne  other 
shall  prevail.  Let  us  buclde^on  our  armor, 
said  Mr.  Randolph;  let  us  put  aside  all  this 
flummery,  these  metaphysical  distinctions, 
these  legal  technicalities,  these  special  plead- 
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ings,  this  dry  minateness,  this  unprofitable 
drawing  of  distinctions  without  difference; 
let  us  say  now,  as  we  have  said  on  anoth- 
er occasion,  we  will  assert,  maintain,  and 
vindicate  our  rights,  or  pat  to  everj^  hazard 
what  yon  pretend  to  hold  in  sach  high  estima- 
tion. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  recollected  perfectly 
well  in  the  celebrated  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Aaron  Burr — they  live,  said  he, 
illustrious  examples  of  the  merits  of  their  re- 
spective partisans — what  were  we  then  told? 
Why,  that  we  must  withdraw  our  opposition, 
or  there  would  be  no  election ;  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  impended;  that  volcanoes 
began  to  play;  that  earthquakes  yawned  be- 
neath us ;  and  recollect,  sir,  we  had  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair  who  had  a  minority  in  this 
House,  small  as  it  was. 

He  treated  the  idea  of  giving  way  with  de- 
rision and  scorn.  We  said  we  will  not  give 
way,  and  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
We  appealed,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation,  and  I  do  now  appeal  to 
this  nation,  said  he,  whether  this  pretended 
sympathy  for  the  rights  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  is  to  supersede  the  rights  of  the  free 
white  citizens,  of  ten  times  their  whole  num- 
ber. They  gave  way,  sir,  said  Mr.  Randolph ; 
the  sheep  is  the  most  timid  and  helpless  of  all 
animals;  i€  retreats  before  any  attack  is  of- 
fered to  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr. 
Randolph,  possesses  great  powers  and  highly 
responsible  functions,  and  should  be  looked  up 
to  with  veneration  and  deference,  because  he 
is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  people,  legally  ap- 
pointed by  their  suffrages.  But  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  votes  of  those  who  are  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  as  ourselves — ^for  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri are  not  natives  of  Missouri,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  French,  and  still  fewer  Span- 
ia^s— is  no  more  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
country  than  that  thing — that  pageant  which 
the  migorities  of  the  two  Houses  proposed  to 
set  up  just  twenty  years  ago — a  President 
made  by  law — no,  by  the  form  and  color  of 
law,  against  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  freemen 
of  this  country,  sir,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  I 
would  not  give  a  button  for  him.  On  his  per- 
sonal account,  and  for  his  personal  qualities,  I 
miglit  treat  him  with  respect  as  an  individual, 
but  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country  he 
would  be  more  odious  in  my  judgment  than 
one  of  the  house  of  Stuart  attempting  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throue  of  England,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  succession  and  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  We  have,  I  am  afraid,  so  long 
basked  in  the  impure  atmosphere,  not  of  this 
House,  but  of  this  court,  that — 

Mr.  Clay  he^  claimed  the  floor,  which  he 
had  yielded  to  the  gentleman  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Randolph  took  his  seat,  saying  that  he 


would  give  way  to  the  honorable  gentleman  in 
every  thing  but  one. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  really  saw  no  difficulty  in 
this  business ;  and,  before  he  sat  down,  should 
make  a  motion  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to 
this  discnssion.  The  House  and  Senate  have, 
by  a  joint  act,  this  day  agreed  that,  in  the 
even4i  of  an  objection  being  made  to  the  vote 
of  Missouri,  her  vote  should  be  counted  bypo- 
theticaUy ;  that  the  whole  number  should  be 
announced,  including  the  vote  of  Missouri,  and 
that  the  number  should  also  be  stated  as  it 
would  be,  the  vote  of  Missouri  being  excluded ; 
and,  the  result  not  varying,  that  it  should  be 
declared  that,  in  either  case,  the  person  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes  was  duly 
elected.  The  motive  which  operated  on  the 
joint  committee  in  recommending  this  course, 
and  on  the  two  Houses  in  adopting  it,  was  to 
avoid  the  very  difficulty  into  wnich  the  JBouse 
was  about  to  precipitate  itself.  It  was  an  ef- 
fort to  provide,  by  previous  arrangement,  for 
the  very  contingency  which  has  arisen.  The 
moment  the  objection  was  made,  in  that  in- 
stant the  rule  adopted  this  mojping  took  effect. 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  therefore  appeared  to  him, 
with  very  great  deference  to  the  course  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  that  he  ought 
to  have  gone  on,  and,  after  the  votes  had  been 
summed  up,  to  have  made  the  annunciation  as 
proposed  in  the  joint  resolution  adopted  this 
morning^ 

The  two  Houses  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Clay,  to  have  separated  until  they  had 
consummated  what  had  been  stipulated  for. 
He  was  now  not  unwilling  to  take  up  any  prop- 
osition on  this  subject  or  any  other,  however 
unwilling  he  might  have  been  to  meet  it  at  any 
other  time.  He  was  opposed  to  do  so,  because 
to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  good  faith  between 
the  two  Houses,  as  pledged  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  morning.  He  had  not  a  doubt, 
he  said,  that  Missouri  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  very  pos- 
sibly, on  proper  examination,  the  mode  now 
proposed  might  be  one  of  them,  by  the  two 
Houses,  jointly  or  separately,  giving  her  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which,  as  a  State,  would 
belong  to  her.  The  House,  however,  as  well 
as  the  Senate,  had  virtually  determined  to  get 
round  that  question  to-day,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  any  controversy  which  might  arise  in  re- 
spect to  it,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
second  resolution  passed  this  morning.  Mr. 
Clay,  therefore,  moved  that  the  subject  now 
under  consideration  be  laid  on  the  table,  in 
order  to  resume  the  business  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  retirement  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Storrs  demanded  the  reading  of  the  first 
resolution  which  passed  this  House,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  passed  the  Senate. 

[Here  took  place  an  explanation  of  a  varia- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the 
resolve. 

As  it  came  from  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  was  to  preside  ov#  the  joint 
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meeting.  As  reported  by  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  this  Hoose,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  was  to  preside  orer  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  was  to  preside  orer  the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  alteration  was  made,  be- 
caase  it  was  known  that  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  have  agreed  to  the  other 
course,  and  a  collision  might  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  It  maj  be  added  that 
the  Senate  were  not  aware,  when  thejr  came 
into  the  Hall,  of  the  change  of  arrangement, 
bat  supposed  it  to  stand  as  thej  had  voted  it. 
Their  retirement  from  the  Chamber  arose 
from  the  President  of  the  Senate  having 
learned  these  facts  after  he  was  seated  in  his 
place  in  the  HalL  He  would  otherwise,  it  is 
Bupposed,  have  gone  on  to  proclaim  the  result, 
immediateljr  aft^r  Mr.  Livermore^d  objection, 
as  prescribed  in  the  resolution.] 

Some  conversation  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Clay,  Randolph, 
Nelson  of  Virginia,- Foot,  and  Coi)b,  as  to  the 
state  in  which  matters  would  be,  on  the  Sen- 
ate's return.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
tended that  on  the  Senate's  return,  matters 
would  stand  just  as  they  did  before,  and  the 
same  difficulty  as  had  already  presented  itself 
would  again  arise.  Others  contended,  and  the 
majority  appeared  to  be  with  them,  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  Senate,  the  President  would 
go  on  to  declare  the  result,  as  directed  in  the 
second  Joint  resolution  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Livermore,  in  the  course  of  these  des- 
ultory remarks,  took  an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  in  offering  t!ie  objection  to 
the  votes  of  Missouri.  It  was  a  duty  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  by  somebody;  having 
no  wbh  to  bo  forward  in  the  business,  he  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  several  gentlemen  to 
present  it ;  but,  they  declining  to  do  so,  it  had 
become  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  m  his  opinion  he 
had  done  it  at  tilie  proper  moment.* 

The  Question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Clay's  mo- 
tion to  lay  Mr.  Floyd's  resolution  on  the  table, 

•JVdniaryl7,1831. 
Mnos.  Oaubs  aitd  Ssatov  : 

la  yoor  report  of  the  transactioos  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
rcseotatiTes  on  tbe  14th  Instani,  yon  obserre  that  **  Mr. 
LlTermom  took  mn  opportonlty  to  vindicate  hia  condact 
in  offering  hia  objections  to  the  votea  firom  Miaaonrf.** 

Bat  yoQ  omit  tbe  only  eireamstance  which  rendered 
anT  obsenratlona  on  his  part  neceaaary,  for  certainly  the 
objeciion  waa  in  aabatanoe  proper,  and  every  member 
2'  Oongreaa  had  a  rieht  to  make  It    The  tmth  la,  Mr. 
STnith,  of  Maryland.  In  the  conrae  of  debate,  aald  to  thla 
nfect,  that  the  ahmpt  departure  of  the  Senate,  and  all 
the  dtfflenltT  which  enened,  oneht  to  be  Imputed  to  the 
gentleaMn  from  Kaw  Hampahlre.  Mr.  LWermore,  who 
made  hla  oUection  too  aoon,  imtead  qf  wiUinff,  a»  ks 
nvm  Kat€  doiM,  IIB  after  UU  MitoowH  9oU$  wtn  oounied. 
iQ  aniwer  to  thla  charge,  Mr.  Livermore  made  a  few  re- 
mark!, which  yon  haire  not  reported,  bnt  which  probably 
coQTlnced  even  Mr.  Smith  that  the  objection  to  eoanttn? 
toe  votee  from  Miaaonri  waa  interpoied  at  the  proper 
ttotnaot.  A.  D. 

[Oareorraapaodent  is  perfbctly  rfcht  Mr.  LlTermore 
J^d  not  certainly  Tlndicate  the  oonrae  he  had  taken,  notU 
It  bad  been  impugned  by  other*.  We  were  ao  cramped 
I  '  I^^^^L!!  ^'  report,  tnat  we  were  obliged  to  general- 
ue  the  incidental  remarka,  and.  in  doing  ao,  perhapa  a 
^Ton2  taipreaalon  maj  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Llver- 
Bore*!  obter?ation8.>-E]>rK>BS  Ifaiional  InMXigmotr, 


and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  108.  And 
then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to  inform 
that  body  that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Senate  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  enumeration  of  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President,  accord- 
ing to  the  joint  resolutions  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Clerk  go 
with  the  said  message. 

The  Clefk  accordingly  went  with  the  said 
message,  and  he  being  returned— 

The  Senate  again  appeared,  and  took  seats 
in  the  House  as  before. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  proceeded  to  open  the  certiti- 
cate  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  tellers,  by  whom  it 
was  read,  and  whoM*egistered  the  same. 

And  the  votes  of  all  the  States  having  been 
thus  counted,  registered,  and  the. lists  thereof 
compared,  they  were  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  by  whom  they  were  read, 
as  already  printed. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  two 
Houses,  proceeded  to  announce  the  state  of  the 
votes  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  joint 
meeting  assembled,  as  follows: 

'^  Were  the  votes  of  Missouri  to  be  counted, 
the  result  would  be :  For  James  Monroe,  of 
Virginia,  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
231  votes ;  if  not  counted,  for  James  Monroe, 
of  Virginia,  228  votes.  For  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kinsj  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  218  votes:  if  not  counted,  for 
Daniel  D,  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  215  votes.  But 
in  either  event,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  has 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  for  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, of  New  York,  has  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

The  President  of  the  Senate  had  proceeded 
thus  far,  in  the  proclamation,  when  Mr.  Floyd, 
of  Virginia,  addressed  the  chair,  and  inquired 
whether  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  or  were 
not  counted. 

Cries  of  "  Order  I  order  I "  were  ao  loud  as  to 
drown  Mr.  Floyd's  voice. 

[The  President  of  the  Senate  had  hesitated 
in  the  proclamation,  on  Mr.  Floyd  addressing 
the  Chair.] 

Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  was  addressing  the 
Chair,  when  loud  cries  of  "Order!  order  I" 
resounded  from  many  voices. 

The  Speaker  pronounced  Mr.  Randolph  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  invited  him  to  take  his 
seat.  Mr.  Brush  demanded  that  Mr.  Randolph 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  sustain  his  right  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Brush  was  also  loudly  called  to  order. 
Mr.  Floyd  demanded  of  the  Chair  whether  he 
was  considered  in  order  or  not 
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The  Speaker  determined  that  he  was  not  in 
order  at  this  time,  the  only  huRiness  being,  at 
that  present  time,  that  prescribed  bj  the  ride 
of  this  morning. 

There  was  considerable  murmnring  at  this 
decision,  but  order  was  restored,  when  the 
President  of  the  Senate  concluded  his  annun- 
ciation as  follows: 

'*  I  therefore  declare  that  James  Monroe,  of 
Virginia,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  four  years  to  commence  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  1821 ;  and  that 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  is  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  like  term  of  four  ^^eors,  to  commence 
on  the  said  fourth  day  of  March,  1821." 

As  the  President  concluded,  Mr.  Randolph 
addressed  the  Chair ;  but  was  required  to  take 
his  seat.  ■« 

On  motion,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  retired  from  the  Hall. 

After  they  retired,  and  the  Houne  being 
called  to  order,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  still 
retained  the  floor,  was  heanl  addressing,  the 
Ohair.  He  spoke  for  some  time,  without  being 
distinctly  heard,  owing  to  the  confusion  in  the 
hall.  He  had^  he  said,  seen  every  election  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  except  that  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  he  nad  never 
before  heard  any  other  form  of  proclamation 
than  that  such  was  the  whole  number  of  votes 
given  in ;  that  such  a  person,  A  or  B,  had  so 
many,  and  was  therefore  elected  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  On  this 
occasion  no  such  annunciation  hac^been  made, 
and  the  presijling  officer  might  just  as  well 
have  said  that  James  Claxton  or  Thomas  Dunn 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Were  gentlemen  to  be  put  down  by  dsmor 
and  by  force  here  for  getting  up  to  assert,  not 
only  their  rights,  but  the  rights  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States?  Sir,  said  he, 
your  election  is  vitiated ;  yon  have  flinched 
from  the  Question;  you  have  attempted  to 
evade  the  decision  of  that  which  was  essential 
to  the  determination  of  who  is  not  elected 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Randolph  concluded  his  remarks  by  moving 
resolutions  declaring  the  election  to  be  illegal, 
etc.    They  were  as  follows: 

1.  Ruohed^  That  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  this  day  been  counted, 
and  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  rai\)ority  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  votes  given  for  Presi- 
dent, and  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  votes 
given  for  Vice-President. 

2.  Seaohedj  That  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed  and  of  votes  given  for 
President  and  Vice-President  has  not  been 
announced  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  agreeably  to  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  therefore  the  proceeding  has 
been  irregular  and  illegal. 

While  Mr.  Randolph  was  redncing  his  mo- 


tion to  writing,  several  gentlemen  claimed  the 
floor. 

The  Speaker  determined  that  Mr.  Lathrop 
was  entitled  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Lathrop  moved  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  Floyd  claimed  the  right  of  the  floor,  as 
rising  first,  and  demanded  to  be  beard. 

The  Speaker  affirmed  Mr.  Lathrop^s  right. 
Mr.  Floyd  was  about  appealing  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chnir,  but  did  not. 

Mr.  Ringgold  having  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  a^oomment,  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  accordingly  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen  of  Massachusetts, 
Allen  of  New  York,  Anderson,  Baker,  Batcman, 
Beeeher.  Boden,  Banam,  Cannon,  Case,  Clagett, 
Clark,  Clay,  Cooks,  Crafts,  Culpeper,  Cushman, 
Cuthbert.  Dane,  Darlington,  Dennison,  Eddy,  Ed- 
wards of  Connecticut,  Edwards  of  Pennsylvania, 
Fay.  Folger,  Foot,  Forrest,  Fuller,  Gorfaam  of  Kew 
York,  Gross  of  Pennsylvania,  Guy  on,  Hackley,  Hall 
of  New  York,  Hardin,  Hemphill,  Hendricks,  Herrick, 
Hibshman,  uUl,  Hobart,  liooks^  Hostetter,  Ken- 
dall. Kinsey,  Kinsley,  lAthrop,  Lmcoln,  Livermore, 
Maclay,  McCoy,  McCullouffh,  Mallary,  Marchand, 
Meech,  Meigs,  Monell,  B.  Moore,  8.  Moore,  Morton, 
Moseley,  Murray,  Nelson  of  Massachusetts,  Fi«rker  or 
Massachusetts^  Tatterson,  Phelps,  Philson,  Pitcher, 
Plumer,  Sackm,  Bichards,  Bichroond,  Robertson, 
Rogers,  Boss,  Kass,  Sargeant,  Bilbsee,  Sloan,  Rte- 
vcns.  Street,  Strong  of  Vermont,  Strong  of  New 
York,  Tomlinson.  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Udree,  Upbam, 
Von  Bensselaer,  "Wallace,  Wendover,  Wliitman,  and 
Wood— 96. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen  of  Tennessee, 
Archer  of  Maryland,  Archer  of  VirgiDiii,  Baldwin, 
Barbour,  Bayly,  Bloomfleld,  Brevard,  Brown,  Brush, 
Bryan,  Campbell.  Cobb,  Crawford,  Calbreih,  David- 
son, Earlc,  Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Floyd,  Gar- 
nett.  Gray,  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  Jackson,  John- 
son, Jones  of  Virf^inia,  Little,  McCrearr,  McLean  of 
Kentucky,  Mercer,  Metcalf,  T.  L.  Moore,  Neale, 
Nelson  of  Virginia,  Newton,  Pinekney,  Bandolph, 
Keid,  Bhea,  Ringgold,  Shaw.  Swearingen,  Trimble, 
Tucker  of  Vinrinia,  Tucker  of  South  Carolina,  Tyler, 
Williams  of  Virginia,  and  Williams  of  Nortu  Caro- 
lina^50. 

In  Housb  of  Repbbsestatitbs. 

Thunday^  February  15,  1821. 

('*  Annals  of  Congress,"  p.  1167.) 

The  Spesker  then  annonnced  the  unfinished 
business  of  yesterday,  being  Mr.  Randolph's 
resolutions  respecting  the  legality  of  the  eleo- 
toral  votes;  and,  on  the  question,  Will  the 
House  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
these  resolutions?  it  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  minority  of  about  SO  votes. 


In  Housb  of  Refskskntattveb. 

Wednesday y  F^ruary  21, 1821. 

(**  Annals  of  Congress,"  pp.  1198, 1104.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  passed  a  resolution 
propodng  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  of  his  reflection  to  that 
office,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their 
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part ;  in  whioh  bill  and  resolution  they  ask  the 
ooncomnce  of  this  House. 

The  resolution  from  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  notify  him 


of  his  reelection  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  was  read  and  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  and  Messrs.  Smith  of  Maryland, 
and  Eastis,  were  appointed  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  this  Hoase. 


TENTH   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM.. 

1825-1829. 
JoH^r  QtJiNcr  Adams,  President;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vtce-Presidnet. 


br  HorsB  of  RBPSBSRirrATiyss. 
Wedneadaffj  January  26,  18^5. 
(''CongTMsioiua  Debates,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  862, 868.) 

Mr.  Wright,  from  the  select  oominittee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  rales  to  be  observed  in  ease 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  devolve  on  this  House,  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  committee  appointed  "  to  prepare  and 
report  soch  roles  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
proper  to  be  observed  by  this  House,  in  the 
choice  of  the  President  of  the  United  Sti&tes, 
whose  term  of  service  is  to  commence  on  the 
foarth  day  of  March  next,  if,  on  coanting  the 
votes  given  in  the  several  States,  in  the  manner 
presv-ribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  appear  that  no  person  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  ot  all  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  ap- 
IMinted  in  the  several  States,'*  report  that  the 
following  roles  be  observed  by  the  House  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoae  term  is  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  1825,  if  the  choice  shall  constitu- 
tioQsUy  devolve  npon  the  House : 

1.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing,  on  open- 
ing all  the  certificates  and  coanting  the  votes 
pven  by  the  electors  of  the  severd  States  for 
President,  that  no  person  has  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result  shall  have  been  declared, 
the  same  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
this  House. 

2.  The  roll  of  the  House  shall  then  be 
called,  and,  on  its  appearing  that  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  are 
preaent,  the  House  shall  immediately  proceed, 
bj  ballo^  to  choose  a  President  from  the  per- 
■OQg  having  the  highest  nombers,  not  exceed- 
^  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
Prendent ;  and  in  case  neither  of  those  persons 
>haU  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  on  the  first  ballot,  the  House  shall  con- 
tinue to  ballot  for  a  President  without  inter- 
roption  by  other  business,  until  a  President  be 
chosen. 


3.  The  doors  of  the  Hall  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  officers  of  the  House ; 
and  the  galleries  shall  be  cleared  on  request  of 
the  delegation  of  any  one  State. 

4.  From  the  commencement  of  the  ballot- 
ing until  an  election  is  made,  no  proposition 
to  adjourn  shall  be  received,  unless  on  the 
motion  of  one  State,  seconded  by  another 
State;  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  by 
States.  The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in 
regard  to  any  motion  to  change  the  usual  hour 
for  the  meeting  of  the  House. 

6.  In  balloting,  the  following  mode  shall  be 
observed,  to  wit : 

The  Representatives  of  each  State  shall  be 
arranged  and  seated  together,  beginning  with 
the  seats  at  ^e  right  hand  of  the  Speaker's 
chair,  with  the  members  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
thence  proceeding  with  the  members  from  the 
States  in  the  order  the  States  are  usually  named 
for  receiving  petitions,  around  the  Hall  of  tlie 
House,  until  all  are  seated ; 

A  ballot-box  shall  be  provided  for  each 
State; 

The  Representatives  of  each  State  shall  in 
the  first  instance  ballot  among  themselves,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  vote  of  their  State,  and 
they  may,  if  necessary,  appoint  tellers  of  their 
ballots ; 

After  the  vote  of  each  State  ift  ascertained, 
duplicates  thereof  shall  be  made  out,  and,  in 
case  any  one  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
choice  is  to  be  made,  shall  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  given,  on  any  one  balloting,  by 
the  Representatives  of  a  State,  the  name  of 
that  person  shall  be  written  on  each  of  the 
duplicates;  and,  in  case  the  votes  so  given 
shall  be  divided,  so  that  neither  of  said  per- 
sons shall  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  by  such  State  on  any  one 
balloting,  then  the  word  ^^divided^^  shall  be 
written  on  each  da  plicate ; 

After  the  delegation  from  each  State  shall 
have  ascertained  the  vote  of  their  State,  the 
Clerk  shall  name  the  States  in  the  order  they 
are  usually  named  for  receiving  petitions ;  and, 
as  the  name  of  each  State  la  called,  the  Ser* 
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geant-at-Arms  shall  present  to  the  delegation 
of  each,  two  ballot-boxes,  in  each  of  which 
shall  be  deposited,  by  some  Representative  of 
the  State,  one  of  tne  duplicates  made  as  afore- 
said, of  the  vote  of  said  State,  in  the  presence 
and  subject  to  the  examination  of  all  the  mem- 
bers from  said  State  then  present ;  and,  where 
there  is  more  than  one  Representative  from  a 
State,  the  duplicates  shall  not  be  deposited  hj 
the  same  person ; 

When  the  votes  of  the  States  are  thus  all 
taken  in,  the  Sergeairt-at-Arms  shall  carry  one 
of  the  said  ballot-boxes  to  one  table,  and  the 
other  to  a  separate  and  distinct  table ; 

One  person  from  each  State  represented  in 
the  balloting  shall  be  appointed  by  its  Repre- 
sentatives to  tell  off  said  ballots,  but  in  case 
the  Representatives  fail  to  appoint  a  teller  the 
Speaker  shall  appoint ; 

That  said  tellers  shall  divide  into  two  sets 
as  nearly  equal  in  number  as  can  be,  and  one 
of  the  said  sets  of  tellers  shall  proceed  to  count 
the  votes  in  one  of  said  boxes,  and  the  other 
set  the  votes  in  the  other. 

When  the  votes  are  counted  by  the  differ- 
ent sets  of  tellers,  the  result  shall  be  reported 
to  the  House,  and  if  the  reports  agree,  the 
same  shall  be  accepted  as  the  true  votes  of 
States ;  but  if  the  reports  disagree,  the  States 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  before  to 
a  new  ballot, 

6.  All  questions  arising  after  the  balloting 
commences  requiring  the  decisions  of  the 
Hon^e,  which  shall  be  decided  by  the  House, 
voting  per  capita^  to  be  incidental  to  the  pow- 
er of  choosing  a  President,  shall  ^e  decided  by 
the  States  without  debate,  and  in  case  of  an 
equal  division  of  the  votes  of  States,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  lost. 

7.  When  either  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  choice  is  to  be  made  shall  have  received 
a  migority  of  all  the  States,  the  Speaker  shall 
declare  the  same,  and  that  that  person  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  result  shall  be  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  message,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President-elect,  of  said  election. 

The  report  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


In  House  of  Rspbese^tatives. 

Wednesday f  February  2,  1826. 

(*' Congressioual  Debates,*'  Vol.  I.,  pp.419-4a4.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  the 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  W^hole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  took 
up  the  report  of  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  rules  to  be  observed  by  the 
House  in  choosing  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 
The  report  was  read  through,  and  then 
The  rules  were  read  and  considered  sepa- 


rately. On  the  first  rule  some  conversatioii. 
took  place  between  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Wright,  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee.  So  alteration,  however,  was  made 
in  the  rule. 

The  second  rule  was  then  read,  and  no  ob- 
jections were  made  to  it. 

The  third  rule  was  read,  as  follows : 

8.  The  doors  of  the  Hall  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  agamst  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  House ; 
and  the  galleries  shall  be  cleared  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  delegation  of  any  one  State. 

Mr.  Ingram,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
amend  this  rule  by  striking  out  the  last  danse, 
viz.,  **  and  ths  galUriee  ihall  he  cleared  on  the 
request  of  the  delegation  of  any  one  StateJ*^ 
Mr.  Ingram  stated  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  who  had  made  the  present 
report,  he  had,  when  this  rule  was  brought 
forward  in  the  committee,  objected  to  that 
part  of  it  which  he  now  moved  to  strike  out ; 
and  he  had  objected  then,  as  he  did  now,  to 
the  clause  in  question,  because  he  apprehended 
that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  the  delegation  of  a  single  State 
(consisting,  in  some  instances,  of  a  smgle  in- 
dividual) to  clear  the  galleries  of  this  House. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  there  was  any 
need  to  go  into  conclave  in  order  to  conduct 
the  approaching  election.  It  was  not  a  meas- 
ure Involving  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, but  a  matter  of  a  purely  domestic  char- 
acter. Yet  this  rule  enforces  secrecy  in  re- 
g:ard  to  the  transaction,  if  required  even  by  a 
single  individual,  and  that  in  the  most  obnox- 
ious form.  He  had  rather  have  the  rule  made 
absolute  at  once,  and  say  that  the  galleries,  as 
well  as  the  doors  of  the  House,* shafi  be  dosed, 
than  to  give  authority  to  the  delegation  of  one 
State  to  have  them  cleared.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  such  a  proposition.  He  sup- 
posed that  there  must  be  some  special  reason 
for  granting  such  a  power,  but  he  could  not 
conceive  what  it  was.  Was  any  distrust  en- 
tertained of  the  personal  sitfety  of  members  of 
this  House  ?  Surely,  the  power  of  the  Speaker 
over  the  galleries  would  be  as  great  on  the 
contemplated  occasion  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  existing  rules  of  the  House 
clothed  him  with  full  authority  to  have  the 
galleries  cleared  in  case  of  disorder.  Believing 
Qiat  no  good  reason  existed  for  the  clause  in 
question,  he  hoped  it  would  be  stridcen  out. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  said  that,  when 
the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  rose, 
he  had  been  about  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  rule,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  he 
had  expressed  when  in  committee;  and  he 
shodd  now  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  which 
that  gentleman  had  offered,  provided  the 
princinle  on  which  he  himself  wished  to  go 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  He  was  for  clear- 
ing the  gdleries  altogether,  without  leaving  it 
to  the  delegation  of  any  State  to  require  Uiat 
it  should  be  done.    In  giving  his  reasons  in 
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&Tor  of  this  course,  be  wished  It  to  be  dis- 
tinctlj  understood  that  any  remarks  he  might 
make  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pecal- 
iar  state  of  things  existing  at  the  present 
moinent.  He  thoaght  the  question  ought  to  be 
treated  as  Involying  an  important  precedent, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  on  principles  that 
were  to  govern  on  this  occasion  and  all  others, 
not  only  now,  but  hereafter.  He  felt  himself 
called  on  by  his  duty  to  state  these  principles. 
He  felt,  very  fully,  the  responsibility  of  his 
situation,  and  wished  to  assert  the  rights  which 
lie  conceived  to  pertain  to  the  members  of  this 
House  at  the  present  moment,  while  the  na- 
tion was  in  a  state  of  calmness  and  quiet — a 
time  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  adoption  of 
roles  calculated  to  provide  for  a  season  of 
great  party  excitement. 

Kr.  McLane  asked :  Why  ought  the  galleries 
to  be  open?  Why  must  this  balloting  be  con- 
ducted in  pablicf  In  electing  a  President, 
the  members  of  the  House  were  called  to  act, 
not  as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  as 
umpires,  to  do  that  which  the  people  have 
tried  to  do  and  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. The  people  have  tried  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent ;  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  House 
of  Representatives  are  then  empowered  to 
choose  one  for  them.  This  power  is  not  dele- 
cted to  them  by  their  constituents,  but  by  the 
Ooostitntion ;  and  in  exercising  it  they  have 
no  peculiar  relation  to  their  constituents,  and 
are  not  responsible  to  them  further  than  every 
honest  man  is  responable  to  his  conscience 
and  his  country  for  his  public  acts.  He  should 
consider  the  question  now  presented  as  a  new 
one,  and  shouJd  put  wholly  aside  what  had  at 
any  time  been  done  respecting  it.  Who,  asked 
Mr.  IfcLane,  has  a  right  to  inspect  my  de- 
cisioQ  between  conflicting  claims  to  the  Presi- 
denoy  ?  In  ordinary  cases  he  granted  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  acts  of  their 
Representatives  and  exercise  a  sort  of  inspection 
over  them.  Yet,  even  this  was  not  al  ways  per- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Oonsti  tution.  It  provides 
th%t,  in  certain  cases,  the  public  eye  shall  be  ex- 
cluded, either  when  the  subject  of  deliberation 
U  of  such  a  nature  that  an  important  public 
measure  must  be  frustrated  if  prematurely 
disclosed,  or  when,  from  the  excited  state  of 
pabUo  feeling,  an  improper  influence  is  appre- 
hended as  endangering  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Ko  such  state  of  feeling  existed  now ;  but  it 
not  only  might  exist,  and  that  in  an  alarming  de- 
p^,  but  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  wholly 
irresistible.  If  the  principle  shall  once  be 
established  that  the  representatives  of  this 
people,  standing  on  this  floor  to  vote  or  to  de- 
vote, are  improperly  to  be  controlled,  it  is  in 
those  galleries  that  the  object  is  to  be  effected. 

It  ever  popular  tumult  and  a  general  excite- 
ment of  national  feeling  are  to  jeopardize  the 
freedom  and  endanger  the  purity  of  this  body, 
it  is  in  those  galleries  that  they  will  show 
their  power. 
For  his  own  part,  ^Ir.  McLane  said,  he 
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thought  that  in  so  important  an  act  as  the 
choice  of  the  Ohief  Magistrate  of  this  nation, 
it  was  fitting  and  becoming  that  members 
should  be  left  to  act  from  the  cool  dictates  of 
their  judgment,  and  that  they  alone  were  the 
judges  how  they  ought  to  act.  With  them 
the  Oonstitution  had  intrusted  the  duty,  and 
there  it  might  be  safely  trusted.  Mr.  McLane 
said  that  he  made  these  remarks  from  the 
fullest  conviction  of  their  truth.  He  thought 
that  now,  in  a  time  of  public  tranquillity,  a 
precedent  might  be  set  that  would  prove  valu- 
able hereafter.  He  folt  great  deference,  also, 
for  the  precedent  that  bad  been  already  estab- 
lished in  this  respect.  At  the  election  of  a 
President  in  1801,  this  subject  had  been  in- 
trusted to  able  hands,  and,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, they  had  thought  it  expedient  to  admit 
no  person  as  a  spectator  of  the  election,  but 
members  of  the  Senate  and  officers  of  this 
House,  and  the  election  was  so  conducted. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  rose  with  diffidence 
to  express  his  opinion  upon  this  subject.  Like 
his  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  McLane),  he 
disclaimed  the  intention  of  making  any  remark 
which  might  have  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  members  of  this  House  in  regard 
to  the  approaching  election.  He  considered 
the  present  to  be  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  that  its  decision  would  establish  a 
precedent  which,  in  fature  times,  might  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  interests  of  thip 
country.  He  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  in  direct  opposition  to  that  oi 
his  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr.  McLane].  The 
reasons  whi6h  had  led  him  to  that  result  he 
would  state  to  the  House. 

The  American  people,  said  Mr.Buchanan,  have 
a  right  to  be  present  and  Inspect  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives,  unless  their  own 
interest  forbids  it.  In  relation  to  our  concerns 
with  foreign  Governments,  it  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  close  onr  galleries.  Our  designs,  in 
such  cases,  might  bo  frustrated,  if  secrecy  were 
not,  for  a  time,  preserved.  Whenever  there 
shall  be  disorder  in  the  gallery,  we  have  also  a 
right  to  clear  it,  and  are  not  bound  to  suffer 
our  proceedings  to  be  interrapted.  Except  in 
these  cases,  he  at  present  could  recollect  none 
which  would  justify  the  House  in  excluding  the 
people. 

In  electing  a  President  of  the  IJnited  States, 
said  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  are,  in  my  opinion, 
peculiarly  tl^  representatives  of  the  people. 
On  that  impOTtant  occasion  we  shall,  emphati- 
cally, represent  their  m^esty.  We  do  not 
make  a  President  for  ourselves  only,  but  also 
for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  done 
in  public.  He,  therefore,  protested  against 
going  into  a  secret  conclave,  when  the  House 
should  decide  this  all-important  question.  He 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McLane],  was  altogether  new 
to  his  mind.  That  gentleman  has  alleged 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  elect  a  President, 
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not  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
hy  virtue  of  the  Oonstitation.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  created  the  Constitution  f  Was 
it  not  the  people  of  the  United  States?  And 
did  they  not,  bj  this  very  instrument,  delegate 
to  us,  as  representatives,  the  power  of  electing 
a  President  for  them  ?  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
instrument  we  hold  our  seats  here.  And,  if 
there  be  any  case  in  which  we  are  bound  to 
obey  their  will,  this  is  peculiarly  that  one.  To 
them  we  must  be  answerable  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  duty. 

What  are  the  consequences,  said  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, which  will  result  from  closing  the  doors 
of  the  gallery  I  We  shall  impart  to  the  elec- 
tion an  air  of  mystery.  We  shall  give  exercise 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  multitude,  in  con- 
jecturing what  scenes  are  acting  within  this 
Hall.  Busy  Rumor,  with  her  hundred  tonnes, 
will  circulate  reports  of  wicked  combinations, 
and  of  corruntion,  which  have  no  existence. 
Let  the  people  see  what  we  are  doing;  let 
them  know  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  putting  our  ballots  into  the  boxes,  and 
they  will  soon  become  satisfied  with  the  spec- 
tacle, and  retire. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  pf  r.  McLane], 
has  urged  upon  us  the  precedent  which  now 
exists  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he 
revered  the  men  of  former  days,  by  whom  this 
precedent  was  established.  He  had  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe  that  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  existed  at  that  time  among  the 
people,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  oc- 
casioned, in  a  considerable  degree,  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  gallery.  They  came  in 
crowds  into  the  House,  but  were  prohibited 
from  entering  the  Hall.  Currents  and  counter- 
currents  of  feeling  kept  them  continually  agi- 
tated. Kew  conjectures  of  what  was  doing 
within  were  constantly  spreading  among  them. 
Mystery  always  gives  birth  to  suspicion.  If 
those  people  had  been  permitted  to  enter,  much 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevailed  would 
never  have  existed. 

It  has  been  stud  that  there  might,  and  prob- 
ably would  be,  disorder  if  we  admitted  the 
people  into  the  gallery.  Mr.  Buchanan  could 
soarody  believe  this  possible.  He  had  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  American  people  to 
suffer  himself  to  entertain  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. BhouM  we,  however,  be  mistaken,  where 
is  the  power  of  the  Speaker  f  Where  that  of 
the  House  ?  We  can  then  turn  them  out,  and 
we  shall  then  have  a  sufficiei^  apology  for 
doing  so.  But  to  declare,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  they  shall  be  excluded,  upon  the  request 
of  any  one  out  of  twenty-four  States,  would 
be  a  libel  both  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  this  House.  Mr. 
Buchanan  asked  pardon  for  this  expression,  if 
it  were  considered  too  harsh. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  knew  well  his  fHend 
from  Delaware  was  willing  that  all  his  conduct, 
in  regard  to  the  presidential  question,  should 
be  exhibited  before  the  public;  and  that  it 


was  principle,  and  principle  alone,  which  bad 
suggested  his  remarks. 

Thai  which  gives  this  subject  its  chief  im- 
portance, Mr.  Buchanan  said,  is  the  precedent. 
He  was  anxious  that  it  should  bei  setUed  on 
sure  foundations.  If  the  rule  in  its  present 
form  should  be  adopted,  it  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  dangerous  in  future  times.  At  present 
our  Republic  is  in  its  infancy.  At  ttds  time 
he  entertained  no  fear  of  corruption.  In  the 
approaching  election  it  can,  therefore,  make 
but  little  difference  whether  the  galleries  shall 
be  opened  or  closed.  But  tiie  days  of  dark- 
ness may,  and,  unless  we  shall  escape  the  fate  of 
all  other  republics,  will  come  npon  ns.  Cor- 
ruption may  yet  stalk  abroad  over  our  happy 
land.  When  she  aims  a  blow  at  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  done  in  secret.  Such 
deeds  always  shun  the  light  of  day.  They  can 
be  perpetrated  with  a  much  greater  chance  of 
success  in  the  secrecy  of  an  electoral  conclave 
than  when  the  proceedings  of  the  House  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  public  view.  Let  us  then 
establish  a  precedent  which  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  here- 
after. 

Mr.  Buchanan  concluded  by  observing  that, 
whether  we  regard  the  precedent  to  be  set, 
the  nature  of  our  Government,  our  own  charac- 
ter, or  that  of  the  people  whom  we  represent, 
they  all  conspire  to  induce  us  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Livermore,  of  Kew  Hampshire,  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  further  rule, 
in  relation  to  the  galleries,  than  that  which 
now  existed.  Provision  was  already  made 
to  clear  the  galleries  whenever  the  House 
thought  proper.  This  was  sufilcient.  Why 
should  a  majority  of  all  the  members  surrender 
this  power  to  the  delegation  of  a  single  State? 
He  saw  no  reason.  Why,  asked  Mr.  liver- 
more,  are  gentlemen  so  much  alarmed?  He 
was  persuaded  that  po  more  disorder  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  gallery,  in  conduct- 
ing an  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  than  in  choosing  a  Sergeant-at-Arms 
for  this  House.  For  himself,  he  hated  all 
mystery.  He  considered  it  a  characteristic 
attendant  of  tyrannical  governments,  and  he 
thought  that  the  proposal  to  conduct  this  elec- 
tion in  secret  was  a  proof  that  we  were  not 
yet  quite  divested  of  certain  old  notions  which 
our  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  hoped  that  all 
that  would  be  done,  on  this  occasion,  would 
be  done  in  a  plain,  manly,  simple,  republican 
manner. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  would  say 
a  few  words  on  the  question,  premisins  that 
more  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to  it 
than  he  thought  belonged  to  it.  He  presumed 
no  practical  inconvenience  would  arise,  wheth- 
er the  motion  prevailed  or  not ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  weU  to  consider  the  sub* 
Ject  duly,  as,  hereafter,  possibly,  the  questicm 
might  be  of  consequence.    He  did  not  see  any 
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particnlAr  benefit  ariaing  from  providing  tliat 
the  galleries  should,  at  all  events,  be  open« 
There  ooold  be  no  debate  when  the  House  was 
proceeding  in  the  election;  and  ihe  voting 
most  be  bj  ballot  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  or  said,  bat  to  give  the  ballots  and  coant 
theoL  SomeUiing  had  been  said  of  the  saper- 
iatendence  which  the  people  might  exercise' 
on  this  oocasion,  if  the  galleries  were  open. 
That  was  what  he  did  not  ezaotlj  understand. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  would  hardly 
bo  in  the  gallery.  Some  hundred  or  two  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  those  who  should 
get  up  earliest,  and  get  seats  first,  would  be 
accommodated  in  the  gallery,  and  others  could 
not  get  in.  He  believed  that  he  himself,  find- 
ing some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  commit- 
tee, upon  the  former  rule,  had  suggested  this 
modification.  He  was  entirely  willing  the 
galleries  should  be  open ;  and  yet  he  was  en- 
tirely willing  to  have  them  dosed,  if  any  State 
desired  it.  And  particularly,  as  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  discuss  and  settle  these 
questions,  after  the  House  had  begun  to  act  as 
States,  it  seemed  to  him  reasonable  to  make 
provision,  beforehand,  for  this,  as  for  other 
cases.  He  regretted  both  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  wished  to  expunge  the  rtAe 
altogether,  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware wished  to  shut  the  galleries  altogether, 
lie  thought  the  rule  would  do  very  well  as  it 
stood.  It  should  be  considered  that,  in  some 
eases,  very  many  persons  were  to  express  the 
voice  of  a  State ;  in  other  cases,  a  single  indi- 
ndoaL  Now,  if  either  a  numerous  delegation, 
or  a  single  individual  representing  a  State,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  spectators  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  gallery,  he  was  willing  to  in- 
dulge that  request — so  mu6h  the  rule  provided, 
and  no  more.  He  repeated,  however,  tiiat  he 
thought  a  very  unsuitable  and  disproportionate 
importance  might  be  given  to  this  question, 
which  he  shouM  much  regret. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  said  that,  individually, 
be  had  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  IV 
it  were  required  to  give  publicity  to  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  House  upon  this  subject,  he 
should  eertainly  favor  it,  because  he  was  gen- 
ersUy  of  opinion  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
should  be  oonducted  openly  in  the  face  of  the 
woiid,  as  he  considered  the  government  as 
resting  on  the  will  and  information  of  the 
people.  But,  Mr.  Wright  said,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  now  to  be  undertaken, 
we  ought  to  look  to  a  future  time,  when  the 
country  shall  be  in  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
shall  reach  and  affect  those  in  the  galleries, 
snd  thence  operate  on  the  House.  It  will  be 
^lleeted  that  the  only  time  at  which  this 
House  had  heretofore  exercised  the  power  of 
electing  a  President,  it  had  been  solemnly  de- 
dded  tibe  doors  should  be  dosed,  except  as  to 
member!  of  the  Senate.  That  determinatitm 
'^u  not  made  without  deliberation,  but  upon 
solemn  debate,  and  by  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  Wright  said  he  felt,  in  some  measure,  the 


influence  of  that  precedent,  and  had  never 
heard  any  objection  to  the  mode  qfeondueting 
the  hallotinge  on  that  occasion. 

In  reply  to  those  who  seemed  to  suppose  it 
impossible  that  any  disturbance  should  take 
place  in  the  galleries,  Mr.  Wright  said  he  had 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people ;  but  we  need  not  shut  our 
eyes  upon  the  evidence  before  us,  and  we  need 
not  go  further  back  than  one  year  for  a  most 
glaring  instance  of  excitement  and  disorder  in 
the  gallery  of  a  legislative  hail  of  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  while  the  Legislature 
were  transacting  business  relating  to  the  very 
election,  the  determination  of  which  is  now 
devolved  on  ns  by  the  Oonstitution;  and  per- 
haps, he  said,  it  would  not  be  going  too  for  to 
say  that  excitement  might  be  feared,  now. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  that^  by  closing 
the  doors,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  im- 
posed on  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
House,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings,  and  that 
the  whole  were  to  remam  secret  That,  Mr. 
Wright  said,  was  not  the  case — ^the  rule  pro- 
posed no  such  thing;  publicity  could  easily  be 
given  for  everything  done.  Ijie  journals  were 
free  for  inspection,  and  it  was  surely  safer  to 
rely  on  them,  than  reports  from  the  galleries. 
It  had  been  well  observed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webtser]  that  all  the 
proceedings  relating  to  the  election  were  to  be 
without  debate;  that,  besides  the  ballotings, 
all  were  conducted  by  motion,  second,  and  de- 
cision. This  being  the  case,  the  results  were 
all  that  could  be  communicated  to  the  people 
in  the  galleries,  and  they  would  be  as  well 
communicated  at  the  doors  of  the  House. 
All  that  those  in  the  galleries  could  eee  or 
hea/r^  in  addition  to  the  results,  would  be  the 
mechanical  operation  of  dropping  the  bal- 
lots into  the  hoxes  and  lifting  them  out  again. 
I,  said  Mr.  Wright,  would  vote  as  readily 
against  the  imposition  of  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  on  the  proceedings  relating  to  the 
election,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ingham],  or  any  other  gentleman 
on  this  floor;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  any 
such  proposition  is  embraced  in  this  rule  as  it 
stands. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Wright,  it  is  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  sober,  thinldng  people,  that 
will  be  found  in  your  galleries  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  no,  they  are  at  home,  atten^ng  to  their 
farms,  their  merchandise,  their  various  other 
avocations;  they  will  not  assemble  in  the  gd- 
leriea,  or  be  hereafter  affected  by  the  precedent 
you  establish.  It  will  be  the  artful,  intriguing, 
designing  politicians,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  to  witness,  and  if  it  can  be,  to  exert 
an  improper  influence  over  your  proceedings, 
and  these  I  am  not  very  solicitous  to  accom- 
modate. 

I  hope,  sir,  the  amendment  will  not  prevail, 
and  that  we  shall  not,  against  the  wish  of  any 
one  State,  keep  the  galleries  open  for  the  exer- 
tion of  undue  inflnencei  or  to  place  members 
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in  a  Bitnation  where  any  can  suppose  they  are 
unduly  operated  on. 

Mr.  Boss,  of  Ohio,  observed  that,  according 
to  his  understanding  of  the  proposed  nile,  if 
it  was  adopted,  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
would  remain,  at  least  for  the  time,  completely 
in  the  dark.  The  demand  of  a  single  State, 
not  even  seconded  by  another  State,  was  to  be 
of  itself  enough  to  compel  the  House  to  clear 
the  galleries.  Why  was  this  rule  to  be  adopt- 
ed 1  The  only  reasons  he  had  heard  advanced 
were,  that  the  House  must  go  into  this  con- 
clave from  a  fear  of  interruption — interrup- 
tion, not  from  themselves,  but  from  the  people 
in  the  gallery ;  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  not  expected  to  be  present  here, 
and  that  those  who  attended  in  the  gallery 
would  be  such  as  were  not  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration. This,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing, was  the  sum  and  substance  of  th'e  reasons 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  rule.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  beJieved  that  the  people  of  this  country 
understood  the  rules  of  decorum  as  well  now 
as  they  did  when  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  danger  of  disturb- 
ance now  than  then. 

Whether  gentlemen  sat  here  as  umpires  and 
arbitrators,  or  as  the  representatives  and  or- 
gans of  the  people,  was  a  question  on  which 
lio  certainly  had  an  opinion,  but  which  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  to  discuss. 
But,  whether  acting  in  one  or  the  other  capa- 
city, he  could  not  see  why  the  gallery  should 
be  closed.  The  House  had  the  power  already 
to  remove  from  it  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and 
if  gentlemen  meant  so  to  conduct  as  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences,  they 
had  no  reason  to  fear  those  who  would  be  in 
the  gallery.  And,  if  they  were  not  afraid  to 
have  their  conduct  judged,  why  close  the 
doors?  All  seemed  to  agree  that  no  dangerous 
excitement  existed  at  present.  Was  it,  then, 
to  be  got  up  in  two  or  three  days,  and  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threaten  the  safety  or  indepen- 
dence of  the  House?  For  himself,  he  could 
wish  not  only  to  have  the  people  present  but 
that  the  votes  of  all  the  members  were  to  be 
given  niva  voce.  He  regretted  that  there  was 
any  ballot  at  all  on  the  question,  and  was  ut- 
terly opposed  to  all  closing  of  doors. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  observed 
that  he  felt  desirous  of  detaining  the  com- 
mittee a  few  moments  in  offering  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  subject  before  them.  It  seems 
to  be  a  well-settled  conviction  that  it  is  a 
great  pnblic  misfortune  that  the  election  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  should  devolve  on  this  House ; 
and  he  would  go  farther  and  say  that,  in  so 
devolving,  it  was  perhaps  a  still  greater  mis- 
fortune that  the  choice  should  be  made  by 
secret  balloting  in  the  several  and  separate 
States,  which,  by  its  nature,  precluded  the 
public  knowledge,  which  the  people  ought  to 
have,  of  the  votes  of  their  representatives,  on 
A  question  so  vitally  interesting  to  them,  and 
under  sanctions  so  solemn  and  imposing.    For 


one,  he  was  free  to  confess,  as  the  people  were 
precluded,  by  the  very  form  of  election,  from 
this  species  of  knowledge,'  he  was  disposed  to 
let  them  in  as  spectators  to  whatever  might 
pass  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  this  great 
trust ;  and  in  making  this  remark,  he  concurred 
cordially  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in 
wishing  that,  in  spreading  all  our  acts  and  do- 
ings before  the  public  eye,  during  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  we  could  likewise  subject 
each  delegate  to  the  direct  responsibility  of  a 
viva  voce  suffrage.  This  being  impossible,  he 
was  disposed  to  consider  the  assembly  of  such 
citizens  as  thought  proper  to  come  into  our  gal- 
leries, as  curing,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  defect 
of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion. They  would  have  a  contemporary  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  vote  of  each  State, 
and  thus  information,  which  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  the  people  should  have,  would  be 
promptly  disseminated,  in  a  form,  he  thought, 
better  to  keep  the  public  mind  quiet,  than 
those  thousand  rumors  and  suspicions  which 
naturally  belong  to  mystery  and  concealment. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  however, 
meets  this  subject  at  its  threshold  by  asking 
**  what  right  any  man  has  to  go  into  the  gal- 
lAries  to  see  what  is  doing  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  a  President."  I  answer,  because 
that  man  happens  to  be  one  of  the  people  for 
whom  we  are  acting  and  for  whom  we  are 
choosing  a  Chief  Magistrate,  and  because  he 
has  precisely  as  much  right  to  witness  the 
election  as  any  act  of  ordinary  legislation; 
and,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  democ- 
racy, it  is  'infinitely  more  expedient  that  he 
should  witness  the  one  ceremony  than  the  oth- 
er. Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  thought  the 
popular  eye  would'  have  a  salutary  in^uence 
in  repressing  any  indecorum  and  violence  to 
which,  in  moments  of  peculiar  agitation,  the 
House,  constituted  as  it  was,  was  perhaps  even 
more  liable  than,  the  spectators  in  our  galler- 
ies. They  are  fortunately  exempt  from  many 
of  those  strong  biases  of  favor  and  antipathy 
which  may  lamentably  exert  an  influence  with- 
in this  bar. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  does  not  af- 
firm that  there  is  any  danger  at  this  time  in 
admitting  our  fellow-citizens  into  the  galleries, 
but  he  contends  that,  at  a  future  period,  this 
House  might  be  subject  to  intimidation  from 
the  violence  of  a  mob  who  would  assemble  to 
witness  the  3ceue  to  which  we  are  shortly  to 
be  summoned.  Sir,  when  that  day  of  profli- 
gate violence  arrives,  the  atrocity  of  which 
cannot  bo  put  down  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion — when  a  corps  of  such  desperadoes 
are  permitted,  for  an  instant,  to  exercise  such 
an  influence,  all  spirit  will  have  departed  from 
this  House  and  all  purity  and  moral  worth 
from  the  people,  and  the  forms  we  may  cher- 
ish here  will  be  but  a  solemn  mockery.  When 
a  few  hundred  persons,  scarcely  equal  to  our 
own  numbers,  convened  in  those  seats,  can 
successfully  exercise  acts  of  intimidation  on 
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the  representatives  of  ten  or  twenty  million 
people  to  an  absolate  reversal  of  their  sover- 
eign wlll«  it  maj  be  well  imagined  that  the  en- 
ergy of  tiie  Gk>vernmeDt  and  pnblio  virtue  are 
buried  in  a  common  grave.  The  argument,  if 
it  is  w<Mrth  anything,  could  be  urged  to  show 
that  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  even  legis- 
late in  the  conclave  of  a  Turkish  divan.  The 
truth  is,  that  many  subjects  of  ordinary  dis* 
cassion  and  common  legislation  are  better  cal- 
culated to  produce  popular  excitement  than 
the  election  of  a  President  by  this  House. 
During  the  former,  popular  prejudices  and,  I 
may  say,  the  feelings  of  public  vengeance  may 
be  addressed  by  the  arts  and  electricity  of 
popular  eloqnenceb  In  the  latter,  our  business 
is  confined  to  one  act,  that  is,  in  placing  for 
ourselves,  or  having  it  placed  for  us,  a  small 
strip  of  paper  on  which  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual sbdl  be  written.  The  ceremony  pre- 
cludes tlie  possibility  of  debate,  and  almost  the 
only  motion  which  can  be  put  is  one  that  wUl 
have  ration  to  the  period  when  the  act  of 
baUoting  is  to  be  renewed  on  the  oontingenoy 
of  continued  failures  to  elect.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  in  the  forms  of  the  transaction  it- 
self, fewer  ciroumstances  calculated  to  provoke 
popular  violence  and  commotion.  '^  Besidefi,^' 
said  Mr.  Hamilton.  *'  I  think  the  very  habits 
of  our  people  forbid  any  apprehensions,  either 
present  or  future ; "  and,  however  Uttle  con* 
soling  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  some,  he 
thought  there  was  as  much  nonesty  outside  of 
the  walls  of  our  House  as  there  was  within 
them.  He  supposed  that  the  individuals  who 
would  at  present,  and  in  times  to  come,  occupy 
the  seats  in  our  gallery,  would,  a  majority  of 
them,  be  citizens  of  this  District,  who  he  be- 
lieved were  as  exempt  from  the  character  of 
corrupt  intriguers  and  noisy  brawlers  as  the 
people  of  any  section  of  our  country,  although 
the  gentlemaa  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wright]  seemed 
to  think  that  our  spectators,  whenever  we  have 
t  President  to  elect,  must  consist  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  abandoned  species  of  our  pop- 
ulation. ''For  myself,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
*'  satisfied  that  no  precedent  we  shall  now  es- 
tablish will  be  binding,  and  that  posterity  will 
lia?e  the  same  right  that  we  have  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  being  equally  satisfied  that 
the  ordinary  power  possessed  by  the  Speaker 
to  dear  the  galleries  m  the  event  of  occasiomd 
diaorder,  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  I  hope  that  every  citizen  of  this  land, 
let  him  come  from  where  he  will,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  witness  an  event  in  which  he  has 
precisely  as  great  an  interest  as  we  have  our- 
seWes,  more  particularly  when  presence  can  in 
^  degree  impair  a  sound,  efficient  exercise  of 
the  agency  we  have  to  exert 

Mr.  Hamilton  aaid  he  would,  before  he  took 
^s  «eat«  notice  one  or  two  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Mc- 
Lane).  This  gentleman,  in  a  very  manly  decla- 
nttionof  the  course  which  he  intended  to  pur- 
ine in  the  approaching  election,  has  thought 


proper,  as  furnishing  the  best  illustration  of 
the  principles  which  should  govern  him  in 
that  course,  to  affirm  that  he  does  not  feel 
himself  bound  by  the  wishes,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  of  the  people  whom  he  represents 
on  this  floor,  and  that  he  was  in  no  greater  de- 
gree responsible  to  them  than  to  Uie  rest  of 
the  country  for  the  selection  which  he  should 
make  of  the  person  for  whom  he  should  vote 
to  fill  the  Presidency.  It  is  not  my  business, 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  quarrel  with  the  princi- 
ples or  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  for  whom  I  have  personally  great 
respect,  but,  nevertheless,  I  hope  I  may  be 
paI^doned  for  ven^nring  to  express  my  own. 
The  first  obligation  which  a  human  being  owes, 
is  to  his  own  conscience.  If  this  monitor  tells 
us  that  a  candidate  for  office  is  dishonest  and 
unworthy,  no  human  power  ought  to  compel 
us  to  vote  for  him.  But,  while  I  lay  down 
this  primary  principle  thus  broadly,  I  am  as 
equally  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  election, 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  people,  which 
has  come  to  us  on  a  forlorn  and  disastrous 
contingency,  if  we  have  no  moral  objections 
to  the  person  who,  among  the  candidates,  is 

E referred  by  the  particular  people  we  represent 
ere,  we  are  bound  to  surrender  our  mere  per- 
sonal preferences  and  prejudices,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  carry  into  effect  their  honest,  reason- 
able wishes.  This  position  harmonizes  with 
the  whole  theory  of  our  representative  democ- 
racy; and,  to  suppose  that  an  agent  of  the 
people  is  absolved  from  all  deference  (and  he 
might  almost  say  obedience)  to  their  obvious 
wishes,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  being 
organized  into  States  for  this  exclusive  pur- 
pose, is  at  once  to  sap  those  great  foundations 
of  responsibility  and  control  on  which  our  en- 
tire system  rests.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the 
true  rule  was  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  which 
was  that,  after  satisfying  our  own  consciences, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  gratify  the  reasona- 
ble and  honest  purposes  of  those  who  send  us 
here. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  the  gentleman  ^m 
Delaware,  in  urging  the  House  to  adopt  the 
rule  for  the  exclusion  of  spectators  from  the 
gallery  during  the  election,  had  relied,  with  no 
ordinary  emphasis,  on  the  precedent  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Uongress  of  1801, 
in  the  celebrated,  he  could  not  say  ne/ariotut, 
contest  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr. 
As  this  part  of  the  gentleman^s  argument  he 
puts  on  the  ground  of  authority  and  not  reaton^ 
he  would  venture  to  bint  that  he  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) had  some  serious  misgivings  that  people 
would  not  look  to  those  times  as  fumishmg 
the  instructive  examples  of  public  freedom; 
for,  he  believed,  it  would  be  susceptible  of 
proof,  by  referring  to  the  Journals,  that  most 
of  those  who  voted  then  for  the  proposed  ex- 
clusion from  the  galleries  were  those  who  had 
most  strenuously  supported  the  alien  and  se- 
dition law.  Hb  did  not  make  this  allusion  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  a  fire-brand  into  the 
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House,  but  he  appealed  to  it  aa  an  hiatorical 
fact. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hamilton  siud  that  he 
really  hoped  that  no  groundless  apprehensions 
would  induce  the  House  to  retain  a  role  which, 
by  the  mystery  which  would  be  incident  to 
its  enforcement,  would  beget  a  thousand  times 
more  excitement  than  if  our  galleries  were 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  McLane  again  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  at  large  into  the  debate,  but 
merely  to  correct  some  misapprehensions  which 
appeared  to  exist,  in  relation  to  the  remarks 
which  he  had  first  submitted.  It  was  certainly 
far  from  his  intention  either  to  stir  up  old  em- 
bers, or  to  brighten  any  existing  flame.  Far 
less  was  it  his  intention  to  advocate  any  rule 
which  had  for  its  object  the  concealment  of  his 
own  course  of  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President.  He  neither  had  nor  could 
have  any  concealment  on  that  point.  His 
opinions,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
had  been  openly  known,  and  he  meant  that 
they  always  should  be.  If  he  even  desired 
concealment,  he  could  not  effect  it — he  stood 
here  with  no  colleagues.  The  vote  he  was 
about  to  give  must  be  publicly  known,  and, 
whenever  it  was  given,  it  should  be  given 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  interests  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Could  there,  indeed,  be  any 
concealment  in  the  matter?  Did  not  every 
member  of  this  House  know  how  his  own  col- 
leagues intended  to  vote  f  And  would  he  not 
disclose  that  knowledge?  But  to  whom?  To 
the  people  in  the  gallery  ?  Could  they  discover, 
while  the  act  of  balloting  was  going  forward, 
for  whom  those  ballots  were  given  ?  Certainly 
not.  He  could  not,  for  his  pui;,  denounce  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  Constitution  on  this 
subject.  Vica  toce  might  be  a  yery  good  mode 
of  voting  for  President,  but,  whether  good  or 
bad,  was  not  now  the  question.  It  was  not 
the  mode  which  the  Constitution  had  pre- 
scribed. He  again  repeated  that  his  object 
was  not  to  effect  any  concealment,  for  himself 
or  for  others.  The  course  which  each  member 
would  pursue  would  be  known  to  this  House, 
and  it  would  be  known  to  the  country  in  time 
to  correct  it,  if  erroneous.  But  his  object,  Mr. 
McLane  said,  was  to  prevent  the  exertion  of 
an  influence  which,  at  some  period  hereafter, 
might  operate  to  warp  and  swerve  members 
from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty. 

It  was  wholly  on  the  ground  of  precedent 
that  Mr.  McLane  was  desirous  to  record  his 
vote  in  favor  of  this  rule.  Surely  no  gentle- 
man who  knew  anything  of  history  could  need 
any  arguments  to  convince  him  how  tremen- 
dous such  influence  as  that  which  he  depre- 
cated, might  easily  become.  Nor  was  it  hard 
to  say  how  it  might  be  got  up.  A  county 
meeting  is  held ;  votes  are  passed,  approving 
or  disapproving  the  anticipated  conduct  of  a 
Representative  in  the  House,  and  directing  him 
what  course  to  pursue.  And  if  the  affair 
stopped  here  tliere  would  be  no  danger.    But 


it  might  go  further ;  constituents  may  l>e 
brought  to  the  scene  of  action,  witli  the  intent 
of  intimidating  and  overawing  the  members  of 
this  House.  The  time  might  come  when  this 
would  happen  though  it  may  not  now;  and,  if 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  shall  then 
live  and  cast  his  eyes  on  such  a  scene,  Mr. 
McLane  was  persuaded  that  he  would  do  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  to  his  motives  on  this  occa- 
sion. That  gentleman  says  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  done  in  this 
House.  Sir,  said  Mr.  McLane,  I  agree  with 
him  that  they  have.  He  says  further,  that  he 
cannot  go  with  me  in  the  doctrine  that  our 
constituents  have  no  right  to  control  us  in  the 
vote  we  are  about  to  give  for  l^sident.  But, 
for  myself,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  however  I 
respect  the  opinions  of  my  constituents  in  all 
cases  of  ordinary  legislation,  in  this  case  I  do 
not  know  them ;  I  act  as  a  judge  and  as  an 
umpire.  I  know  perfectly  that  great  respect 
is  due  to  public  opinion  when  fairly  expressed. 
But  even  public  opinion,  if,  in  my  conscien- 
tious belief,  it  has  run  wild  or  gone  astray, 
shall  not  govern  me. 

The  Constitution  has  imposed  it  on  us  as  a 
duty  to  choose  a  President  when  the  election 
by  the  people  fails.  Now,  if  mj  constituents 
have  a  right  to  instruct  me  in  this  respect,  the 
constituents  of  the  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  have  an  equal  right  to  instruct  him, 
and  so  have  the  constituents  of  each  member 
of  this  House.  And,  if  gentlemen  are  bound 
to  obey,  and  the  country  remains  divfded,  the 
result  will  be,  that  this  House  cannot  choose 
a  President  any  more  than  the  people  can. 
The  last  remedy  provided  by  the  Constitution 
fails,  and  all  those  evils  rush  upon  the  country 
at  once,  which  are  the  obvious  result  of  such 
failure.  It  is  expressly  to  guard  against  this 
that  the  Constitution  provides,  in  the  resort  to 
this  House,  a  tribunal  which  shall  be  perfectly 
independent  and  above  popular  control. 

l^hen  up  before  Mr.  McLane  said  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  precedent  of  1801  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  case.  In  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument drawn  from  it,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  had  denied  any  weight  to  the 
precedent,  because  it  was  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  by  the  Federal 
party.  Mr.  McLane  expressed  his  regret  that 
anything  should  have  fallen  from  that  gentle- 
man which  might  have  a  tendency  to  revive 
animosities  which,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  ought  never  to  be  disturbed.  But,  he 
said,  if  this  subject  was  to  be  introduced,  be 
was  willing  to  meet  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  The  precedent  he  had  referred  to 
was  a  nrecedent  set  in  party  times,  and  of  the 
Federal  party.  But,  said  Mr.  McLane,  it  does 
not,  because  it  is  a  precedent  of  the  Federal 
party,  come  to  me  with  less  title  to  respect. 
Is  this  the  only  precedent  of  that  party  ?  It  is 
the  precedent  of  a  party,  says  the  gentleman, 
capable  of  enacting  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.    True,  it  is,  and  it  is  the  precedent  of 
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a  partj  which  organizail  this  GoTernment — 
whioh  put  it  in  motioa  after  baiiding  it  np, 
and  established  the  polioj  which,  wiseiy  cher- 
ished, had  made  this  nation,  at  this  da/,  pros- 
perous at  home  and  respected  abroad.  It  is  a 
precedent  of  the  same  partjr  that  established 
the  jadioiar/,  bniit  np  the  navy,  created  an 
army,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  system  of 
national  defense,  which  has  afforded  to  us  se- 
carity  at  home  and  protection  abroad.  After 
copying  from  that  party  all  these  measures  of 
nationid  glory  and  prosperity,  why  will  not  the 
honorable  gentleman  reoeiye  from  it  also  this 
precedent,  which  has  the  same  motives,  and  the 
ssme  great  objects  in  view  ?  In  all  other  cases 
the  F^eral  party  consulted  the  true  interests 
of  the  country ;  and  their  measures  were  cal- 
colated  to  subserve  them,  or  it  has  been  folly 
to  adopt  them.  In  th^  case  now  brought  into 
precedent  they  had  the  same  objects  in  view, 
and  the  gentleman  will  find,  if  he  adopt  their 
policy  in  this  respect  also,  he  will  reap  the 
fruit)  of  this  as  he  has  done  of  other  prece- 
dents set  by  them. 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  said  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  say  much  on  this  subject,  but, 
holding  the  opinion  which  he  did  of  the  most 
deliberate  character  that,  not  only  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  on  all  others,  there  should  be  no 
secrecy  whatever  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government,  he  was  not  aisposed  to  vote  on 
this  question  now  without  saying  a  few  words. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  set  a  precedent  now, 
to  be  governed  by  hereafter  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. Is  there  any  excitement  now  ?  The 
opinion  of  every  member  of  the  House  in  re- 
gard to  the  presidential  election  is  made  up 
decidedly  and  distinctly,  and  can  be  expressed 
io  open  sitting  as  well,  and  no  doubt  as  honest- 
ly,  as  if  our  doors  were  closed,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  say  that 
the  presence  of  persons  in  the  galleries  could 
hare  no  effect  on  his  vote,  for  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  would 
sappose  such  a  declaration  from  him  neces- 
sary. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  but  a  few  per- 
sons, who  were  industrious  enough  to  get  up 
sooQ,  would  be  able  to  obtain  admission  into 
the   gallery,  Mr.  Floyd    asked,  if  so,  why 
should  any  gentleman  wish  to  close  the  gal- 
lery f    Let  them  indulge  their  curiosity  in  this 
particular— he  saw  no  objection  to  it.    Nor 
Qoald^  he  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  intriguers  would  be  always  up  in  the  gal- 
l^n»—toT  that  was  not  the  place  for  them, 
'fhe  gentleman  had  also  reference  to  a  late  oc- 
casion, not  more  than  a  year  ago,  growing  out 
of  this  very  election,  in  which  there  were  some 
Byniptonis  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  galleries, 
[^i**  ^yd  here  was  going  to  remark  on  tiiis 
lUostration,  supposing  it  had  reference  to  the 
meeting  at  theOapitol  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  Febmary  last,  but  Mr.  Wright  intimated 
that  that  was  not  the  incident  to  which  he  re- 
ferred.]  Mr.  Floyd   continued:    Poor  King 


Oanous  having  been  so  much  abused  and  spoken 
of,  sir,  I  thought  the  gentleman  might  have 
referred  to  that  occasion,  where  I  was  myself 
present — for,  sir,  I  was  one  of  that  respectable 
body,  and  I  am  yet  proud  of  it.  If,  however, 
he  meant  not  to  refer  to  that  case,  I  will  refer 
to  a  case,  the  excitement  of  which,  probably 
in  this  House,  and  in  the  galleries,  and  out  of 
the  House,  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  ex- 
ceeded. I  allude  to  the  Missouri  question— 
during  the  arduous  and  protracted  discussions 
of  which  no  disturbance  proceeded  from  the 
galleries.  I  am  not,  therefore,  for  setting  a 
precedent  now,  in  anticipation  of  what  has 
never  yet  happened.  If^  sir,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  their  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals, or  acting  by  States,  are  capable  of 
being  operated  upon  by  disorders  in  the  gal- 
leries, it  is  high  time  for  us  to  go  home.  But 
I  apprehend  no  disturbance.  In  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  the  Missouri  question,  as  re- 
spectful conduct,  at  least,  was  exhibited  by  the 
galleries  as  by  the  House  itsell  A  year  or 
two  ago  we  were  three  or  fonr  days  balloting 
for  a  Speaker  of  this  House.  Was  the  election 
of  President  more  important  than  the  election 
of  a  Speaker  of  this  House?  For  himself, 
since  the  amendment  of  the  Oonstitution,  he 
thought  the  office  of  Speaker  second  in  the 
Government.  If  we  can  elect  a  Speaker  with- 
out any  trouble  firom  the  galleries,  can  we  not 
also  elect  a  President?  I  would  not  suffer  the 
belief  to  go  abroad  among  the  people,  from 
over-precautions  that  we  cannot.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said,  in  reference  to  the  movements 
of  this  Government,  that  the  eye  of  Europe  is 
upon  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Floyd  said,  he  wquld  not,  in  the 
eye  of  this  people,  or  of  Europe,  have  this 
House  look  like  the  Oonclave  of  Cardinals,  the 
Oounoil  of  Ten  at. Venice,  or  even  the  Star 
Chamber  of  England.  He  would  have  the 
election  of  a  President  as  public  as  possible, 
and  let  all  the  people  and  all  the  world  see  all 
that  is  done.  There  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
much  to  see ;  the  ballot-box  would  be  placed 
on  the  Clerk^s  table,  he  presumed,  and  the 
States  would  deposit  their  votes  in  it  as  called 
over.  That  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
caucus  last  winter,  and  a  more  respectable  and 
honorable  body  of  men,  he  must  say,  he  had 
never  known,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  tlie 
whole  world  being  spectators  of  the  ceremony. 
It  seemed  that  it  was  what  happened  on  a  late 
occasion  at  New  York,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  had  referred  to.  Of  that  State  Mr. 
Floyd  said — ^for  she  was  a  great  State — he 
would  avoid  saying  anything;  but,  if  what 
happened  there  had  happened  in  Virginia,  he 
should  have  said  as  little  as  possible  of  it;  for 
the  occarrence  of  the  disturbance  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  legislative  body  argued  as  little 
in  favor  of  the  body  which  did  not  suppress 
and  punish  the  authors  of  it.  as  of  those  who 
disgraced  themselves  by  making  it.  As  he 
could  not  see  any  reason  for  secrecy  in  con* 
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daoting  the  affairs  of  Government  generallj, 
he  was  not  willing  to  sanction  it  in  this  in- 
stance. ^  If  the  Government  was,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  has  suggested,  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  security  at  home 
and  protection  abroad,  it  had  nothing  to  ap- 

Srehend  from  disorder  in  the  gdleries  of  this 
louse,  its  power  bein'g  sufficient  to  enforce  due 
respect  to  it. 
'  Mr.  Floyd  said  he  was  rather  sorry,  for 
several  reasons,  tiiat  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  should  have  alluded  to  the  old  Fed- 
eral party.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  everything 
the  Federal  party  had  done,  not  involving  its 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  things  were 
as  well  done  as  they  are  now.  The  error  of 
that  party  was  in  not  apportioning  its  legisla- 
lation  and  expenditure  to  the  true  condition  of 
the  country.  As  to  the  elder  John  Adams  and 
Timothy  Pickering,  he  did  not  at  all  approve 
their  constitutional  opinions,  and  no  one  had 
been  more  decidedly  opposed  to  them ;  but  a 
state  of  things  might  occur,  and  he  did  not 
know  but  it  had  occurred,  in  which  he  believed 
he  woul^  take  the  old  ones  in  preference  to 
it.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Federal  party 
were  obnoxious,  he  did  not  see  Uiat  those  of 
the  present  day  were  any  better.  They  under- 
took to  do  everything  under  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare ; 
and  so,  said  Mr.  Floyd,  do  we  at  the  present 
day. 

One  thing  Mr.  Floyd  thought  his  friend  from 
Delaware  had  overlooked.  He  had  said  the 
Federal  party  built  a  navy.  So  they  did,  said 
Mr.  Floyd,  and  they  sold  it,  too — at  least,  they 
provided  for  the  sale  of  it.  The  next  Admin- 
istration carried  the  provision  into  effect,  for 
they  were  a  law-abiding  people.  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  present;  for  I  read  in  the 
paper  of  to-day  that  there  is  a  seventy-four- 
gun  ship,  built  under  an  act  expressly  provid- 
ing for  such  vessels,  which  is  pierced  to  carry 
a  hundred  and  two  gun$ — ^the  same  which  the 
President  and  a  number  of  other  persons  have 
been  lately  on  a  trip  of  some  seventy  miles,  to 
look  at  and  admire.  On  another  point,  also, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  was  somewhat 
defective  in  his  statement ;  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration did  raise  an  army — but  they  also  dis- 
banded it.  If  that  Administration  was  to  be  re- 
proached for  anything  beyond  an  erroneous 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  merely 
for  the  extent  of  their  expenditure,  etc.,  and  in 
that  extent  the  latter  days  of  this  halcyon  Ad- 
ministration were  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
Federal  Administration  as  that  Administration 
was  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Floyd 
co^dnded  by  saying,  that,  as  he  was  against 
secrecy  of  every  description  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hamilton  again  rose,  and  said  tliat  he 
felt  it  due  to  himself  to  make  a  very  brief  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  if  it  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  that, 


in  the  allusion  which  he  had  made  to  the  alien 
and  sedition  law,  that  it  was  neither  his  inten* 
tion  nor  desire  to  arouse  from  their  mooldering 
ashes  those  embers  of  party  distractions  which, 
he  thanked  God,  had  long  since  pasaed  by. 
Much  less  was  it  bis  object  to  fling  imputations 
on  a  party  (aipong  whom  had  been  embraced 
some  of  the  most  valued  and  cherished  friends 
he  had  on  earth)  which,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, had  rendered  services  of  signal  and  in- 
estimable value  to  tlie  country.  But  he  would 
put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  gentleman  himself, 
to  say,  when  he  urged  a  measure  for  our  adop- 
tion, on  the  mere  ground  of  authority,  wheth- 
er it  was  not  admissible  for  him  to  show  that 
the  authority,  according  to  the  popular  tinder^ 
standing  of  the  country,  came  in  a  rather  ques- 
tionable shape. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  could  not  deny 
(for  it  would  be  unjust  for  him  to  do  so)  that 
the  Federal  party  (the  very  party  which  passed 
the  alien  and  sedition  law)  had  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  those  great  and  viduable 
institutions  to  which  the  gentleman  had  re- 
ferred. But  he  believed  that  tbey  were,  most 
of  them,  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  a 
confederate  patriotism,  when  parties  scarcely 
hod  a  controlling  influence  on  public  measures ; 
and  while  he  admitted  that  several  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Federal  party  had  left 
a  large  debt  on  our  gratitude,  he  could  not  be 
unmindful  of  what  such  men  as  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin  had  done,  in  giving  ef- 
ficiency and  popularity  to  the  form  of  our 
Government,  by  fixing  the  principles  of  a  wise, 
economical,  and  prudent  administration.  He 
thought  it,  however,  not  a  little  caustic  and 
unkind  in  the  gentleman  fVom  Delaware  to 
appropriate  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
country,  as  the  trophies  of  his  party ;  if.  how- 
ever, these  were  consolations  furnished  after 
the  loss  of  power,  he  surely  would  not  de- 
prive his  friend  of  their  enjoyment.  But, 
after  all,  he  had  risen  merely  and  distinctly 
to  disclaim  any  intention  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  a  single  gentleman  on  that  floor,  by 
an  allusion  which  he  thought  had  laid  fairly  in 
his  view. 

Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  then  observed 
that  he  was  very  happy  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  made  the  explanation 
he  had  just  given;  and  he  expressed  a  hopo 
that  all  party  divisions  and  party  feeling  would 
be  banished  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
thought  that  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  himself,  had  shown  that 
no  great  ii^jury  was  likely  to  result  from  the 
admission  of  spectators.  If  it  was  really 
true,  that  the  sentiments  of  members  were 
not  concealed  from  each  other,  the  mere  clos- 
ing of  the  gallery  would  not  operate  to  conceal 
them  from  the  public,  or  materially  prevent 
any  influence  from  out-of-doors.  Members 
were  not  under  any  in^'unotion  of  secrecy,  and 
whatever  was  done  within,  would  almost  im- 
mediately be  known  without.    There  was  then 
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no  end  to  be  aocompllshed  by  the  rale,  bat 
soleljr  the  prevention  of  disorder;  and  the 
only  question  to  be  settled  was,  whether  the 
role  was  necessary  for  this  parpose.  Mr.  Mer- 
cer believed  it  was  not ;  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  to  apprehend  the  smallest  danger  of  it. 
lie  tiioaght  that,  under  the  protection  which 
they  ei^joyed  on  aU  other  days,  the  House 
would  be  as  free  from  distarbanoe  on  this  as 
on  any  other  occasion.  As  to  the  precedent 
which  had  been  referred  to,  Mr.  Mercer  made 
some  remarks,  which,  from  his  position  in  the 
llouse,  the  reporter  had  but  imperfectly 
beard. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  afraid  that  an  ob- 
servation by  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 
apparently  made  in  allasion  to  his  remarks, 
might  lead  to  misapprehension.  He  had  not 
intimated  that  the  gallery  might  be  filled  by 
persons  not  entitled  to'consideration ;  no  such 
thing.  He  only  spoke  of  its  size,  and  then 
only  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  argument  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might,  from  the 
galleries,  superintend  the  votes  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. Superintend,  he  believed,  was 
the  word.  His  honorable  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Floyd]  seemed,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  misapprehended  him  in  this  particular. 

Even  if  the  galleries  should  be  cleared 
daring  the  proceedings,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  there  would  stiU  be  no  propriety  in 
speaking  of  the  proceeding  as  done  in  con- 
clave, or  as  kept  secret  from  the  people.  The 
Journal  would  be  published  daily,  as  usual. 
Tliere  would  be  no  injunction  of  secrecy.  It 
was  a  mere  question  about  the  orderly  and 
decorous  proceedings — ^the  police,  as  it  were — 
of  the  House.  As  to  the  supposition  that  any 
gentleman  wished  to  conceal  his  vote,  or  to 
act  secretly,  there  was  no  one  who  supposed 
such  a  wish  to  exist  anywhere.  He  was  will- 
ing, every  member  was  willing,  that  his  vote 
should  bd  known  to  everybody.  He  had 
known  questions  which  he  thought  as  impor- 
tant as  tnis.  He  might  again.  The  occasion, 
however,  might  attract  a  multitude,  and  the 
object  was  to  secure  order  and  freedom  from 
restraint. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  objected 
to  voting  on  questions  of  adjoarnment,  etc., 
by  States.  But  it  would  be  seen  at  once,  that, 
as  the  election  was  to  be  made  by  States, 
every  question  fairly  and  really  incident  to  the 
choice  ought  to  be  decided  also  by  States. 
The  Constitution  said  the  House  should  imme- 
diaUly  elect  a  President.  On  the  former  oc- 
casion, the  rule  was,  that  the  House  should 
proceed,  without  interruption  from  other  busi- 
ness and  without  a^ournment,  to  choose  a 
President  But  the  latter  part  of  the  rule 
was  found  impracticable  in  fiEU}t,  and  avoided 
afterward,  by  voting  on  one  day  that  the 
next  balloting  should  not  take  place  till  the 
next  day;  so  that  all  the  members  were,  in 
fact,  quietly  sleeping  in  their  beds  while  the 
Housa,  according  to  the  Journal  and  the  rule, 


was  all  the  time  sitting.  The  vote  to  post- 
pone the  balloting,  fi*om  time  to  time,  was,  on 
that  occasion,  taken  by  States.  The  commit- 
tee bad  thought  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to 
recommend  that  the  House  might  adjourn  on 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 

He  again  hoped  that  too  much  importance 
might  not  be  attached  to  this  question.  He 
had  no  fear  of  any  great  inconvenience  either 
way.  He  saw  no  question  of  principle  in  it. 
It  was  a  question  of  expediency ;  and  he  re- 
mained of  opinion  that  the  rule  prescribed  a 
fit  course,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  followed.  He 
certainly  was  not  likely  to  request  the  gallery 
to  be  cleared ;  but  if  any  gentleman,  or  gen- 
tlemen, representing  another  State,  •  should 
make  such  a  request,  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  granted;  and,  therefore,  he  approved  the 
rule  in  its  present  state.  He  would  state 
again,  and  would  particularly  request  the 
House  to  consider  it,  that  there  might  be  in- 
conveniences and  embarrassments  if  this  ques- 
tion were  to  be  decided,  and  should  arise, 
after  the  House  had  commenced  the  proceed- 
ing, when  it  must  act  by  States  and  without 
debate.  To  prevent  such  possible  inconven- 
ience and  embarrassment  was  one  object  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that,  before  the  question 
was  taken,  he  wished  to  correct  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hamilton]  as  to  the  remarks  he  for- 
merly made  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  people 
that  would  crowd  the  galleries  on  occauons 
like  the  one  contemplated.  If  I  understand 
him  right  (said  Mr.  Wright),  he  supposed  me 
to  assert  that  none  but  the  pronigate  and 
worthless  people  of  this  District  would  be 
found  in  the  galleries,  and  that  I  considered 
none  of  them  worthy  a  place  there.  Sir,  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  said  anything  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District  or  city ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
never  could  have  uttered  sentiments  so  entire- 
ly foreign  from  my  feelings  as  those,  imputed. 
I  did  say,  however,  that  those  who  crowded 
the  galleries  on  such  occasions  would  be  the 
unprincipled  and  profligate  politicians  of  the 
country,  ready  for  the  exertion  of  any  influ- 
ence, however  improper  and  desperate,  to 
effect  their  object.  In  this,  sir,  the  people  of 
this  city  or  District  were  in  no  way  impli- 
cated, and  I  protest  against  the  gentleman's 
carrying  these  declarations  into  an  account 
against  them.  Among  my  acquaintances  in 
the  city  and  District  I  am  proud  to  rank  many 
for  whom  I  entertain  a  respect  not  surpassed 
by  any  felt  by  the  gentleman  himself,  for 
them,  or  any  oUier  person  whatever. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Floyd] 
has  said,  in  allusion  to  what  fell  from  me,  that 
the  intriguers  will  not  make  the  galleries  the 
theatre  of  their  operations.  No,  sir,  not  alto- 
gether. I  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  part ; 
but  when  they  have  exerted  their  influence  out- 
of-doors,  and  accomplished  all  within  their 
power  there,  they  will  then  take  possession  of 
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the  galleries,  to  observe  its  effect  and  opera* 
tion  here. 

A  word,  sir,  as  to  the  motion.  It  is  to  take 
from  the  delegation  of  a  8tate  the  power  to 
clear  the  galleries.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
Speaker,  or  any  member  of  the  Honse,  can  do 
it.  When  we  assemble  to  ballot  for  President, 
we  lose  oar  individnal  character,  and  proceed 
as  the  representatives  of  States,  acting  only  as 
States ;  and  I  can  see  no  danger  in  giving  to 
the  representatives  of  one  sovereignty  the 
power  to  clear  the  galleries.  It  is  but  a  mark 
of  respect  to  him,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fit  and  proper  that  he  should  have  the 
power  to  exercise,  if  the  occatdon  called  for  it. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  observed 
that,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  principles 
had  been  advanced  "against  which  he  must 

Erotest,  and  against  which  he  intended  to  vote, 
e  was  desirous  of  giving  the  subject  some 
discussion,  which  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  not  at  present  admit  him  to  do.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  question  on  rising  was  put  accordingly, 
and  carried — ^yeas  89,  nays  71.  So  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


In  House  of  Repbesektatives. 

Thursday^  February  8,  1825. 

(*^  Conf^ressional  Debates,*'  YoL  L,  pp.  443-466.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  again  took  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
rules  to  be  observed  by  the  House  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  recurring  from  yesterday,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ingham,  to  sti^ke  out  the  last 
clause  of  the  third  rule,  which  directs  that 
the  galleries  shall  be  cleared  on  the  demand 
of  the  delegation  of  any  one  State — 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  could  agree  with  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster], that  this  is  a  proposition  of  inconsider- 
able importance,  I  certainly  should  not  ask 
the  committee  to  bestow  any  portion  of  its 
attention  upon  any  remarks  of  mine.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposition  immediately  under 
consideration  is  apparently  of  but  little  mo- 
ment; but  when  we  advert  to  the  principles 
involved  in  it,  and  the  consequences  which 
may  flow  from  it,  I  consider  it  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance.  We  have  been  cor- 
rectly told  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  MoLane]  that  this  question  derives  its 
importance  principally  from  the  consideration 
that  our  decision  will  constitute  a  precedent 
for  future  times ;  we  are  distinctly  called  upon 
to  adopt  the  proposition  now^  not  in  reference 
to  existing  circumstances — ^not  with  a  view 
to  obviate  any  anticipated  disturbances  in  the 
gallery  during  the  approaching  election — but 


for  the  disinterested  purpose  of  providing  a 
precedent  for  the  security  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  A  little  consideration,  I  think, 
will  satisfy  the  committee  that  the  strongest 
objection  to  this  measure  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  If, 
indeed,  it  be  a  matter  of  small  importance; 
if  we  have  no  cause  to  apprehend  immediate 
danger;  if  no  fears  are  entertained  that  our 
proceedings  will  be  disturbed  or  overawed  by 
any  injudicious  exhibition  of  ezciteraent  or 
violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  behold 
them  from  the  galleries,  why  should  we  adopt 
the  proposition  f  Whence  this  extraordinary 
providence  for  the  security  of  our  successors  f 
Why  should  we  thus  gratuitously  provide  for 
dangers  that  may  never  occur?  WMl  not 
those  who  shall  occupy  our  places  in  future 
time  be  capable  of  providing  for  the  tran- 

?[uillity  and  safety  of  tHeir  own  deliberations  ? 
f  in  any  future  emergency  there  should  be 
indications  that  our  successors  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  most  unbiased  freedom 
of  deliberation  in  performing  the  important 
function  of  electing  a  President,  will  the  pre- 
cedent we  are  called  upon  to  establish  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  guard  against  the 
danger?  Will  not  they  have  the  same  power 
then  that  we  have  now  ?  But  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule  ?  Sir, 
we  can  be  at  no  loan  for  an  answer  to  this 
question.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  this  rule?  It  is  one  of  those 
propositions  which  can  only  be  correctly  appre- 
ciated by  taking  into  consideration  principles 
which  may  seem  to  be  remotely  and  almost 
imperceptibly  connected  with  it.  What,  then, 
are  those  principles?  Sir,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  honorable 
member  from  Delaware,  with  that  candor  and 
independence  which  always  characterize  his 
deportment  here,  comes  out  boldly  and  man- 
Mly  with  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  rests  the  defense  of  the  prop- 
osition to  clear  the  galleries.  We  are  told 
by  that  gentleman  that  the  people  have  no 
right  to  inspect  our  conduct  here  in  regard  to 
this  great  subject,  tlte  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  we  owe  them  no 
responsibility  for  our  conduct  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty,  and  they  have  no  right  to  ? 

[Mr.  McLane  here  rose,  by  leave,  to  explain. 
If,  said  he,  I  understand  the  gentleman  as  re- 
ferring to  any  remark  made  by  me,  he  has  cer- 
tainly misapprehended  my  argument.  I  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  withholding  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  knowledge  of 
our  proceedings  here.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know,  and  they  shall  know.  The  ar- 
gument for  which  I  contended  was  this :  that 
the  immediate  constituents  of  a  member  of 
Congress  have  no  right  to  instruct  him  in  re- 
lation to  his  vote  in  the  election  of  a  Presi* 
dent;  that  he  is  wholly  independent  of  his 
constituents  in  giving  that  vote,  further  than 
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the  req>oii8ibi]it7  which  a  high-minded  and  oon- 
scientioQS  man  feels  in  discharging  a  solemn 
datj-  devolved  upon  him,  and  his  mtimate  re- 
eponabUitj.  I  freely  admitted  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  entitled  to  great  respect,  not  to  be 
ejksil J  pat  by,  but  not  of  imperative  authority, 
on  this  onestion.] 

Mr.  McDoffie  resumed.    I  gave  way,  with 
{Treat  pleasare,  to  allow  the  gentleman  from 
I>elaware  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  bat  I 
do  not  see  that  his  ezolonatioQ  has  materially 
varied  the  doctrines  I  ha^e  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  I  have  not  misrep- 
resented the  argument  used  by  that  gentle- 
man yesterday,  for  I  ha^e  before  me  his  very 
words,  taken  down  as  he  uttered  them,  to 
which  I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
1 3e.     ^*  We  are  called  upon,"  said  he,  ^*  to  act 
here,  on  voting  for  a  President,  not  as  the  rep-, 
resentatives  of  the  people."     **We  are  not 
responsible  to  the  people ; "  and  he  asked, 
"^  Who  has  a  right  to  come  here  and  superin- 
tend or  inspect  our  proceedings?  "    These  are 
the  precise  words  used  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware ;  and,  construe  them  as  he  may,  they 
convey  doctrines  against  which  I  feel  bound  to 
enter  my  protest.     This  rule,  supported  by 
these  ar^ments,  involves  the  idea  that,  in 
the  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
we  act  here  wholly  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  under  no  obligation  to  regard  their 
will,  however  solemnly  expressed  and  certain- 
ly ascertained.    What  would  be  the  impres- 
sion carried  down  to  future  times,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances I     If  the  question  had  been   taken 
withoat  argument,  and  the  rule  adopted,  vari- 
ous opinions  would  be  hereafter  entertained  as 
to  its  principles  and  its  objects.    It  might  be 
r^^carded  as  a  mere  matter  of  police.    But, 
after  what  has  occurred,  if  it  were  now  to  be 
adopted  without  some  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  has  been  vindicated,  what 
wonld  be  the  consequence  ?    It  would  become 
a  precedent  for  times  less  pure,  perhaps,  than 
the  present,  and  would  be  expounded  by  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
We  should  thus  contribute  to  consecrate  prin- 
ciples which  I  am  sure  this  body  would  never 
intexrtionally  sanction.     Are  we  not  bound, 
therefore,  by  the  highest  considerations  not 
only  to  reject  the.  rule,  but  to  set  the  seal  of 
oar  solemn  reprobation  upon  the  arguments  by 
which  we  have  been  urged  to  adopt  it  ?    But 
let  ns  for  a  moment  inquire  into  the  pernicious 
uses  to  which  this  rule  may  be  applied  as  a 
precedent ;  the  only  view  in  which  its  advocates 
re^^ard  it  as  of  any  importance.     Whatever 
confidenes  I  may  have  in  the  purity  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives,  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  upon  the  probability  that  its 
members  will  not  always  be  elevated  above  the 
reach    of  corruption.     Suppose,    then,    that 
some  fnture  House  of  Representatives  should 
resolve  to  elect  a  Preddeat  from  corrupt  mo- 


tives, such  as  would  certainly  expose  them  to 
the  execrations  of  an  indignant  people,  how 
would  they  proceed  ?  Their  first  step  would 
be  to  close  the  galleries,  and  exclude  the  pub- 
lic eye  from  an  immediate  view  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. But  would  they  stop  here?  l^o, 
sir ;  they  wonld  have  It  in  their  power  to  cover 
their  conduct  with  a  veil  of  impenetrable  and 
eternal  mystery,  by  laying  upon  the  House  an 
injunction  of  secrecy.  Nor  would  the  tempta- 
tion to  adopt  such  a  measure  be  greater  than 
the  facility  of  its  adoption.  By  the  rules  re- 
ported, the  House  acts  by  States  on  all  ques- 
tions incidental  to  the  election.  There  are  six 
or  seven  States  represented  here,  upon  an  av- 
erage, by  a  little  more  than  a  member  each, 
and  thirty  or  forty  members,  representing  a 
majority  of  States,  could,  by  cooperation,  de- 
cide any  question.  And  thus  would  you 
place  it  in  the  power  of  a  small  and  corrupt 
minority  to  screen  their  conduct  forever  from 
the  view  of  those  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. If,  as  we  have  been  told,  we  are  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  times  less  pure  than 
the  present,  let  us  not  put  an  instrument  into 
the  nands  of  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious, 
by  wfiich  they  can  most  effectually  consum- 
mate their  corrupt  and  nefarious  purposes. 

Let  me  now  solicit  the  serious  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
avowed  by  the.  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
Are  we,  indeed,  independent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  high 
trust  of  electing  a  President  ?  Do  we  cease  to 
be  their  representatives  when  we  resolve  our- 
selves into  an  electoral  body  to  perform  that 
function  f  Are  we  to  make  a  selection  without 
reference  to  their  will,  however  solemnly  and 
constitutionally  expressed?  Are  we  to  assume 
the  character  of  independent  judges,  actins 
for  ourselves  and  not  for  the  people  ?  I  will 
attempt  to  establish  the  negative  of  these  ques- 
tion<«.  There  are  many  of  our  public  men  who 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  country, 
and  who  have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  service  of  the  Republic,  who  maintain  that, 
even  in  our  legislative  capacity,  we  are  bound 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  known  will 
of  our  constituents,  however  ascertained.  A 
ngnal  instance  of  the  practical  recognition  of 
this  principle  was  exhibited  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  in  relation  to  the  celebrated  com- 
pensation law.  That  measure,  by  which  the 
members  of  Oongress  provided  for  the  increase 
of  their  own  pay,  produced  a  degree  of  popular 
excitement  and  dissatisfaction  which  no  ques- 
tion of  the  same  apparent  magnitude  had  ever 
produced  before.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? The  same  Congress,  at  the  very  next 
session,  almost  before  the  members  were  warm 
in  their  seats,  took  steps  to  repeal  the  obnox- 
ious law ;  and  a  mfgority  of  those  who  voted 
for  its  repeal,  avowedly  did  so  against  their 
own  deliberate  convictions,  because  it  was  the 
known  wish  of  their  constituents.  But,  sir, 
there  is  a  plain  and  striking  distinction  be- 
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tween  tbe  relation  we  bear  to  oar  constituents 
in  discharging  tbe  ordinary  functions  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  which  we  bear  to  them  in 
performing  the  extraordinary  electoral  func- 
tion of  choosing  a  President. 

My  own  opinion  has  been  (and  I  shall  be 
unworthy  the  seat  I  occupy  if,  entertaining 
that  opinion,  I  were  now  to  conceal  or  sup- 
press it)  that,  in  matters  of  general  legislation, 
the  representative  is  not  absolutely  bound  by 
the  will  of  his  constituents,  because  be  is 
bound  by  the  still  higher  and  paramount  obli- 
gation of  the  Gonstitntion  itself.  By  that  in- 
strument ^^all  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
Congress.^'  Now  what  is  the  legislative  power  ? 
What  does  the  term  *^  le^slation  ^'  necessarily 
involve  ?  Inquiry,  investigation,  argument,  de- 
liberation, are  its  essential  elements.  The  dele- 
gation, therefore,  of  the  power  to  legislate 
is,  from  the  very  nature  ot  the  function,  the 
delegation  of  a  discretionary  power.  If  we 
are  sent  here  to  inquire,  to  investigate,  to 
argue,  and  to  deliberate,  the  laws  we  pass 
should,  of  course,  be  the  result  of  these  mental 
operations.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
trust  we  are  about  to  perform  with  closed 
doors,  under  the  idea  that  we  are  under  no 
responsibility  at  all  to  the  people  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  discharge  it  ?  Is  it  a  power 
which,  like  that  of  legislation,  the  Constitu- 
tion supposes  the  people  to  be  incapable  of 
performing?  PrecLBely  the  reverse,  sir.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  distinctly  involves  the 
idea  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  capable  of  making  laws,  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  making  a  President.  That  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  President  shall  be  elected 
if  possible  by  the  people.  The  primary  effort 
to  make  a  choice  is  made  by  the  people.  This, 
then,  Is  obviously  the  favorite  mode  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  election  of  President  As, 
therefore,  the  Constitution  assumes  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  making  this  election,  and' 
prescribes  a  mode  in  which  their  will  shaU  be 
expressed ;  their  preference,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  to  the  extent  at  least  that  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  electoral  vote,  reaches  us  through 
a  regular  channel  ordained  by  the  Constitution 
and  is  not,  as  must  generally  be  the  case 
with  instructions  on  matters  of  legislation,  the 
mere  ebullition  of  popular  meetings  roused 
into  action  by  some  temporary  excitement. 
So  that  the  will  of  the  people  on  this  subject 
comes  to  us  consecrated  and  enforced  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  What,  then,  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  rule? 
That  we  are  bound  by  instructions  on  matters 
of  legislation,  which  the  Constitution  supposes 
the  people  to  be  capable  of  performing;  and 
yet,  in  the  performance  of  an  act  which  the 
Constitution  supposes,  and  justly  supposes,  the 
people  to  be  more  capable,  because  more 
worthy  of  performing  than  ourselves,  and 
which  devolves  upon  us  by  an  unavoidable 
contingency  only,  we  are  under  no  obligation 


to  regard  their  opinion,  nor  subject  to  any 
responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
treat  it. 

Never  was  there  a  more  paradoxical  argu- 
ment advanced  in  a  grave  deliberation.  What 
does  it  amount  to?  Neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  the  people  know  how  to  make  laws 
better  than  we  do;  and  that  we  are  more 
worthy  of  the  trust  of  making  a  President 
than  ike  people.  This  is  palpably  inverting 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  what 
principle  is  it  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
power  of  electing  a  President,  and  have  not 
retained  a  single  vestige  of  tbe  power  of  legis- 
lation on  the  general  concerns  of  the  Republic  ? 
A  single  glance  at  the  subject  will -satisfy  any 
one,  who  comprehends  the  terms  of  the  prop- 
osition, that  acts  of  legislation  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  performed  by  a  multitudd 
of  people,  dispersed  over  a  vast  territory  like 
that  of  the  United  States. 

If  every  citizen  were  a  statesman,  still  would 
they  be  incapable  of  legislation ;  because  tiiej 
could  not  have  those  preliminary  consultations, 
and  that  mutual  interchange  of  ideas,  whidi 
must  necessarily  precede  every  intelligent  act 
of  general  legislation.  They  have,  therefore^ 
delegated  that  power  entirely  and  exclusively 
to  Congress.  But  have  they  the  same  obstacles 
to  surmount  in  electing  a  President?  Are  any 
preliinin^y  consultations  and  interchanges  of 
ideas  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
act  ?  On  the  contrary,  every  citizen  gives  his 
suffrage  with  more  coolness,  deliberation,  and 
wisdom,  in  the  ballot-box  of  his  own  vicinity 
than  he  would  if  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  collected  together.  The  people, 
therefore,  have  retained  the  power  of  Meeting 
the  President,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  a 
safer  depositiuy  of  that  power  than  any  which 
human  wisdom  could  possibly  devise.  This, 
sir,  is  the  principle  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it 
is  the  principle  of  eternal  truth.  All  experi- 
ence has  sanctioned  and  confirmed  it.  Tbe 
history  of  every  people  capable  of  freedom 
demonstrates  that,  in  selecting  officers,  even  of 
the  highest  grade,  they  are  fully  competent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications demanded  by  any  emergency,  or  re- 
quired for  any  ofiice.  Look  into  the  history  of 
those  republics  that  have  gone  before  us. 
Where  do  you  find,  illustrating  either  the  civil 
or  military  departments  of  the  nation,  states- 
men or  generals  of  more  elevated  characters 
and  splendid  endowments  than  those  that  are 
elected,  even  by  the  mild  democracy  of  Athens^ 
or  the  conflicting  compound  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy  that  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome  ? 
All  the  distinguislied  patriots  and  statesmen, 
who  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  those  ages, 
and  left  such  noble  examples  to  reanimate  the 
slumbering  genius  of  succeeding  generations, 
were  elevated  to  oflSce  by  the  choice  of  the 
people.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  function  which,  in 
the  organic  operations  of  civil  society,   the 
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pe<^ld  are  peooliarlyqaalitied  to  perform,  it  is, 
b/  a  sort  of  instinoti^e  perception,  which  seems 
almost  to  rise  abo^e  reason,  the  selection  of 
men  best  catoolated  to  represent  them  in  im- 
portant political  stations.  If  pablic  men  are 
tl  tstin fished  bj  the  ascendency  of  their  talents, 
the  elevation  of  their  characters,  or  by  disin- 
t^erested  devotion  to  their  conntrj,  mj  life 
upon  it,  these  exalted  qualities  will  neither 
escape  the  attention  of  the  people  nor  fail  to 
niake  the  appropriate  corresponding  impres- 
ston«  They  have  no  selfish  purposes,  no  am- 
bitiooa  aspirations,  no  secret  and  sinister  de- 
si  soa,  to  prevent  or  pervert  the  free  and  im- 
partial exercise  of  their  jadgments.  It  is,  in 
t  Id  nature  of  thlns^  impossible  that  thej 
ahoaM  have.  All  their  feeUngs  are  essentifdly 
patriotic  They  rejoice  only  in  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  Kspublic,  and  are  prond  of 
the  opportunity  of  elevating  to  power  those 
vrho  are  best  qualified  to  promote  these  great 
ends.  Sir,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
cjontry  is  their  glory  and  prosperity;  and 
what  other  possible  object  can  they  have  in 
electing  a  President?  After  all,  the  quality 
mo^t  essential  in  the  election  of  that  great 
offitser^  wielding,  as  he  does,  the  vast  patroni^^ 
of  a  great  and  growing  country,  is  an  honest 
jnirpose.  This  you  will  always  find  in  the 
people,  but  man  is  not  man  if  you  always  find 
it  any  where  else. 

Bat,  sir,  there  is  another  ground  which  dis- 
tin^ishes  the  election  of  President  by  this 
il-jose  from  an  act  of  legislation,  and  shows 
that  the  obligation  which  the  popular  will  im- 
p  j»33  upon  the  representative  should  be  much 
Titronger  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
In  the  ordinary  case  of  le^slation,  we  are,  in 
m  >st  instances,  called  upon  to  act  in  emergen- 
cies of  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
The  current  of  events  is  in  a  perpetual  fluctua- 
tion, circumstances  are  continually  presenting 
themselves  in  new  combinations,  which  no  one 
cmld  anticipate,  and  which  must,  nevertheless, 
C'jnstitate  the  basis  of  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, before  we  came  here,  none  of  us  knew 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  give  a  vote 
re-tpecting  the  Onmberlana  Road,  the  Dela- 
ware Chesapeake  Oanal,  or  the  suppression 
of  piracy.  Topics  like  these  are  continually 
sprin^g  up,  which  we  must  decide,  before 
they  have  even  been  a  subject  of  deliberation 
nrnong  the  people.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  question  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  decide  on  Wednesday  next  ?  And  what  are 
th9  ciroumstanoes  under  which  we  shall  decide 
it  ?  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  distinctly 
presented  to  the  people,  for  consideration,  by 
th€  Ooimtitution;  and  has  been,  for  the  last 
f  >nr  years,  fully  and  freely  discussed  before 
the  people,  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  ex- 
orcise of  the  highest  power  and  most  sacred 
privilege  they  possess — ^the  actual  choice  of 
the  man  who  is  to  preside  over  their  destinies. 
It  is  a  qaestion,  therefore,  which,  from  the 
very  mode  of  its  recnrrence,  must  always  be 


presented  to  us,  after  it  has  undergone  the  de- 
liberate examination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  decision  of  the  people. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  on  this  subject,  which  leads  us  stiU  more 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  selection 
of  a  President  from  the  candidates  presented 
to  us  by  the  people,  we  are  bound  to  regard 
their  will  as  our  rale  of  conduct.  I  will  illus- 
trate it  by  putting  a  case,  to  which  I  request 
the  particular  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  that  he  may  obviate  the  inference 
which  I  shall  deduce  f^om  it,  if  he  can.  Sup- 
pose that  one  of  the  candidates  should  receive 
one  hundred  and  thirty  electoral  votes;  the 
majority  requbite  to  a  choice  being  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one — ^is  that  candidate  chosen 
President?  You  say,  assuredly  not.  Why  is 
he  not  chosen?  Because  he  has  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  prefer  him  to  any  other  can- 
didate. Even  the  largest  plurality,  short  of  a 
majority,  does  not  complete  the  election.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  is  it  sent  here  ?  That  we 
may  elect  a  man  who  unites  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  his 
favor?  This  would  be  absurd.  The  recuon 
why  the  election  devolves  upon  us  demon- 
strates the  object  for  which  it  is  sent  here.  It 
devolves  upon  us,  simply  because  the  Constitu- 
tion will  not  place  the  sceptre  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  man  who  is  not  preferred  to  an- 
other, by  a  majority  of  the  people ;  and  there- 
fore, I  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  three  highest  candidates  are  sent  to  us  in 
order  that  we  may  select  the  one  who  is  pre- 
ferred by  a  migority  of  the  people. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, therefore,  is  in  cUrect  violation  of  the 
very  principle  of  the  Constitution  which  im- 
poses upon  us  the  duty  of  electing  a  President. 
There  is  yet  another  reason  which  operates 
with  great  force  on  my  mind,  in  favor  of  con- 
sidering the  members  of  this  House  the  mere 
organs  of  the  popular  will  on  this  question. 
It  is  this :  If,  in  the  discharge  of  our  legisla- 
tive duty,  we  pass  a  law  which  is  unwise,  and 
in  its  operation  injurious  to  the  country,  the 
remedy  is  easy  and  obvious.  The  people  raise 
their  voices  against  it,  they  discard  the  offend- 
ing representatives,  and  the  obnoxious  law  is 
repealed.  But  if  it  should  happen,  on  this  or 
any  future  occasion,  that  this  House  should 
elect  a  President  from  selfish  and  corrupt  mo- 
tives, where  is  the  remedy?  There  is  none. 
The  deed  is  done.  It  is  irreclaimable.  Even 
the  perpetrators  may  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  but  there  is  no  power  that  can  do  away 
with  the  iniquity.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  we  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people 
to  control  our  votes  by  instructions,  we  act 
wholly  without  responsibility.  It  is  in  vain 
that  they  have  the  right  to  dismiss  the  unfaith- 
ful representatives  from  their  service.  Though 
the  example  might  operate  as  a  terror  to  future 
transgressors,  yet  the  work  of  corruption  would 
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still  remain,  and  the  AdminlBtration,  though  do- 
tested  and  execrated  by  an  indignant  people, 
would  maintain  its  odious  and  distracted  rule 
during  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  period. 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  act  is  in  its 
nature  irrevocable,  makes  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  instruction  equivalent  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  all  responsibility  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  representative. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  involv- 
ing considerations  of  groat  delicacy,  to  which 
I  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  What,  sir,  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  power  we  aro  about  to 
exercise,  as  it  respects  our  own  honor  and 
reputation  ?  When  I  am  called  upon  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  any  measure  of  general  policy 
or  to  co5perate  in  the  passage  of  a  law  in  which 
my  constituents  and  myself  are  equally  in- 
terested ;  if  I  discharge  that  duty  according  to 
my  own  best  ability  and  Judgment,  though  my 
conduct  should  expose  me  to  disapprobation 
and  censure,  yet  I  can  elevate  my  head,  not 
only  with  a  consciousness  of  my  own  purity, 
but  with  the  still  prouder  consciousness  that  no 
man  sutpeetB  me  of  dishonor.  But,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  every  high-minded  and  hon- 
orable man,  when  called  upon  to  perform  that 
duty  which  will  soon  (and  I  trust  in  God  for 
the  last  time)  de vol  ve  upon  this  House  ?  Though 
his  heart  might  be  as  pure  as  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  his  conduct  as  disinter- 
ested as  patriotism  itself,  yet  should  he  act 
in  opposition  to  tho  will  of  his  constituents,  to 
what  ungenerous  imputations  must  he  not  un- 
avoidably subject  himself!  Acting  as  he  does, 
in  the  midst  of  temptations,  which  evon  the 
most  virtuous  find  it  more  easy  to  avoid  than 
to  resist,  how  many  will  be  ready  to  point  at 
him  the  finger  of  scorn,  exclaiming  as  he 
passes,  "  There  goes  the  man  who  abandoned 
his  constituents,  and  sold  his  country  P'  In 
vain  does  his  conscience  acquit  him ;  in  vain 
does  he  seek  for  consolation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity.  To  a  mind  of  nice 
sensibility  there  is  something  both  mortifying 
and  degrading  in  the  idea  of  being  the  obieot 
even  of  unmerited  suspicion.  When  called 
upon  to  act  under  such  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, should  we  not,  therefore,  anxiously 
adopt  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  a  sound 
and  steady  principle,  upon  which  our  honor 
may  securely  repose,  free  from  the  breath  of 
suspicion  ?  If  we  take  the  will  of  our  constit- 
uents as  our  guide,  we  shall  come  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust  in  question  with 
our  powers  of  attorney  in  our  pockets  and 
our  principles  inscribed  on  our  foreheads.  No 
speculations  will  then  be  indulged  as  to  the 
motives  of  our  preference,  and  we  shall  act 
under  the  cheering  and  consolatory  conviction 
that  even  malignity  cannot  insinuate  that  any 
secret  hope  or  latent  expectation  of  reward 
has  induced  us  to  disregard  the  wiU  and  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  our  constituents.  Sir, 
I  do  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  my 


God,  that  if  the  election  of  a  President  were  a 
duty  of  frequent  recurrence  and  I  were. called 
upon  to  discharge  it  upon  the  principles  or 
under  circumstances  that  would  expose  me  to 
such  imputations,  I  would  resign  my  seat  and 
abandon  public  life  forever,  rather  than  put 
it  in  the  power  of  malice  to  assail  my  reputa- 
tion by  charges  so  plausible. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delawace  to  a  view  of  this  question, 
which  I  request  him  to  consider,  as  (what  I 
know  him  to  be)  a  judicious  and  practical 
statesman.  We  have  thus  far  looked  at  the 
theory  and  philosophy  of  the  Constitution ;  let 
us  now  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Government. 

The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  we  should 
select  the  man  whom  our  own  judgment-^ 
^^  our  independent  judgment " — snail  indicate, 
as  best  qualified  to  fill  the  presidential  ofilce, 
without  respect  to  the  opinions  or  wishes  of 
the  people.  6ir,  the  first  qualification  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic  if,  the  cmtfi- 
denee  of  the  people  ;  and  no  man,  who  has  not 
that  confidence,  can  be  either  entitled  or  qual- 
ified to  exercise  the  powers  of  that  exalted 
station.  Suppose  we  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  man  whom  our  independent  judgment 
would  select  as  best  qualified  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  deliberate  will  of  four-fifths  of  the 
people.  Would  we  have  a  right  to  elect  him  ? 
Oh  yes,  says  the  gentleman,  ^*  the  Constitution 
gives  us  the  right."  I  know  we  hare  the 
physical  and,  if  you  wiU,  the  constitational 
power;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Have 
we  the  moral  right?  Is  it  consistent  with  our 
duty,  as  representatives  of  the  people  f  Gen- 
tlemen may  talk  as  much  as  they  please  about 
our  prerogative,  as  '*  independent  judges,"  and 
utter  specious  and  imposing  dissertations  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience,  but  if  we  elect  a  Pres- 
ident in  direct  contradiction  to  the  known 
will  of  the  people,  what  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence f  Ton  clothe  him  with  the  em- 
blems of  power,  without  the  substance;  yon 
impose  upon  him  the  highest  of  all  responsi- 
bilities, without  the  power  of  fulfiUii^  the  ob- 
ligations powing  out  of  the  responsiUUity.  In 
a  word,  sir,  you  put  the  sceptre  into  his  hand, 
and,  in  the  very  act  of  placing  it  there,  you 
paralyze  the  arm  that  is  to  wield  it. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutely  into  the 
nature  and  operation  of  public  opinion,  as  con- 
noted with  this  subject. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  never 
^en  called  upon  to  examine  this  question,  and 
express  their  will  in  relation  to  it ;  if  it  were 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Chief 
Magistrate  should  be  elevated  by  lot,  and  if 
chance  were  to  east  the  ofiSoe  upon  a  man  who 
was  not  their  choice,  and  who  had  not  their 
confidence,  I  believe  they  would  patiently  ac- 

Sniesce,  although  their  will  should  be  defeated, 
tut  when  the  Constitution  has  made  it  their 
right  and  their  duty  to  examine  the  question, 
and  express  their  will  upon  it,  and  when  tiiey 
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see  that  will  defeated  hy  hamaa  agency,  the 
ogaacj  too  of  their  own  representatives,  is  it 
ia  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  not 
feel  deeply  indignant  at  the  authors  of  so  glar- 
ing an  outrage  upon  their  most  saored  rights  ? 
Is  it  to  he  expected  that  they  would  calmly 
aad  quietly  submit,  when  their  constitutional 
will  has  been  contemned  by  their  represent- 
atives f  Are  they,  indeed,  the  mere  stocks  and 
stones  which  such  insensibility  would  imply? 
Sir,  I  sincerely  hope,  as  I  confidently  believe, 
tUey  are  not  It  would  be  a  fearful  omen  if 
tbey  were.  It  would  go  far  to  prove  what 
thd  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
seam  to  imply,  that  they  §re  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising this  high  attribute  of  self-government. 
Bat  the  supposition  is  a  libel  upon  the  people. 
If  you  were  to  elect  a  President  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  under  the  circumstances  I  have  sup- 
oMsd,  you  wonld  elevate  him  only  to  be  a  more 
conspicuous  object  of  public  reprobation;  a 
miserable  efUfgy  of  power ;  a  common  target, 
ftt  which  a  high-minded  people  would  level  their 
JQst  indignation.  Sir,  a  lofty  and  generous 
aiibition  would  disdain  to  accept  power  under 
8'jch  circumstannes. 

I  presume  I  shall  nat  expose  myself  to  the 
imputation  of  flattering  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  (and  God  knows  I  have  never  been  a 
flatterer,  either  of  the  people  or  their  rulers), 
when  I  ascribe  to  them  as  much  virtue  and  in- 
telligence as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
people  on  earth.     Nor  shall  I  be  considered 
u  advancing   ^n  extraordinary  proposition, 
when  I  affirm  that  our  Government  is  con- 
structed, and  onght  to  be  administered,  with 
Si  maoh  regard  to  the  will  of  the  people  as 
that  of  Great  Britain^  or,  to  put  a  cl^r  case, 
tint  of  France  in  the  days  of  the  £mp#or  Na- 
poleon.   Tet,  in  neither  of  these  governments 
were  the  principles  of  the  genueman  from 
BeUware  ever  carried  into  effect    They  never 
were  carried  into  practical  operation  by  any 
civilised  government,  holding  jurisdiction  over 
sa  intelligent  popnlation,  nor,  until  the  nature 
of  nifttt  is  changed,  will  they  ever  be.    As  re- 
spects Qreat  Britain,  where  time  and  experi- 
ence have  a^nated  the  operation  of  the  politi- 
cal system,  certain  principles  recognizing  the 
controlling  inflnence  of  popular  opinion  have 
been  so  long  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  that  they  are  now  consid- 
ered fundamental.     No  administration  ever 
thinks  of  retaining  power  with  a  maiority  of 
the  people  against  them.    How  often  have  we 
Sien  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the 
QAtion,  discard  from  his  service  ministers  in 
whom  be  still  reposed  the  most  undiminished 
coafidenee,  and  select  others,  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  dictates  of  his  own  **  independent 
Jadgmeat,"  but  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
^u^  P^lel    Their  confidence,  and  not  his,  is 
the  pobt  upon  which  the  existence  of  an  ad- 
ministration depends.     Sir,  there  never  has 
bden  a  minister  In  England,  not  excepting  the 
IaSo  Lord  Oastlereagb,  who  wonld  have  nerve 


enough  to  take  the  seals  of  office  upon  the 
principles  maintained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware.  If,  then,  in  a  country  where  the 
authority  of  the  executive  government,  in 
addition  to  its  mighty  patronage,  is  invested 
with  the  sanctity  which  naturally  results  from 
its  hereditary  character,  it  is  practicaly  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  a  century,  that 
no  administration  can  maintain  itself  against 
the  will  of  the  nation — ^how  desperate  wonld  be 
the  experiment  of  electing  a  President  against 
the  popular  will,  in  this  country,  where  the 
people  are  more  generally  intelligent,  the  Gov- 
ernment more  popnlar  in  its  organization,  and 
the  Executive  Department  destitute  of  the  ad- 
ventitious influence  which  belongs  to  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy  I  Even  Bonaparte  himself,  when 
supported  by  two  hundred  thousand  bayonets, 
and  wielding  the  whole  military  power  of 
Franco,  was  compelled  ^t  all  times  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  national  will.  Snch 
was  his  own  declaration  after  he  had  fallen 
from  power,  when  reviving  the  retrospect  of 
his  eventful  life,  with  the  eye  rather  of  a  phi- 
losopher than  a  monarch.  If  this  mighty  sov- 
ereign was  compelled  to  admit  the  omnipotence 
bf  public  opinion,  what  a  wretched  spectacle 
of  aebility  and  distraction  should  we  have,  if  it 
should  be  disregarded  in  the  election  of  a  re- 
publican President  I  Sir,  a  President  elected 
upon  such  principles,  would  be  an  object  rather 
to  be  despised «than  dreaded ;  for  he  would  soon 
find  that  he  had  very  little  power,  either  for 
good  or  evil. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  an 
imposing  but,  in  my  opinion,  deceptive  argu- 
ment urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
He  asks,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  will  of 
our  constituents,  how  can  we  ever  make  an 
election,  since  that  obligation  would  constrain 
the  friends  of  each  candidate  to  adhere  to  him 
throughout  the  contest?  Now,  there  may  be 
many  difficulties  connected  with  a  doctrine  or 
a  duty,  which  neither  destroys  the  truth  of  the 
one  nor  absolves  from  the  obligations  of  the 
other.  If  the  mere  existence  of  such  difficul- 
ties would  absolve  ns  from  any  duty,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  obligation  of  almost 
every  duty.  I  see  a  very  easy  and  obvious 
mode  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  the  gentleman ;  but,  before  I  state  it,  I  will 
tjike  the  liberty  of  asking  him  how  he  can  get 
over  the  very  same  difficulty,  upon  his  own 
principles  ?  The  principle  of  preference,  what- 
ever it  is,  that  induces  a  member  here  to  vote 
for  a  particular  candidate,  imposes  upon  him  a 
moral  obligation  to  vote  for  that  candidate.  I 
say  we  should  vote  in  conformity  with  the  will 
of  our  constituents. 

The  gentleman  says  we  should  vote  in 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
There  is  my  principle,  and  here  is  his.  They 
are  of  equal  obligation.  Is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  that  both  wonld  eqnally  produce  the 
difficnlty  under  consideration?  If  we  adhere, 
without  departure,  to  the  candidate  selected 
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npoli  either  principle,  there  can  be  no  election. 
But,  sir,  the  difficulty  is  imaginarT-.  The  plain 
and  practical  rule  is  to  endeavor,  if  possible, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  'will  of  onr  oonstita- 
ents. 

We  must  make  this  effort  honestly,  without 
any  skulking  behind  pretexts  or  forais.  If  it 
be  found  that  their  favorite  cannot  prevail; 
that  the  candidate  who  received  their  electoral 
vote  unites  but  a  small  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  his  favor,  and  that  the 
two  others  are  more  prominent,  we  must  then 
choose  between  them,^i11  conforming  to  the 
will  of  our  constituents  in  making  that  choice 
if  their  will  be  known  to  us.  If  we  cannot 
succeed  in  electing  their  first  choice,  we  should 
endeavor  to  elect  the  person  next  in  their  con- 
fidence. By  this  process  the  final  control  will 
bo  found  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  find  myself  called  upon  todo^whatt  Not 
to  elect  a  President^  but  to  complete  an  elec- 
tion which  the  people  have  left  in  an  inchoate 
state,  merely  because  they  cannot  meet  to- 
gether to  complete  it  themselves.  The  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution  supposed  that  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress  would  be  the  best  means 
of  concentrating  the  national  will  and  thereby 
consummating  the  work  commenced  by  the 
people.  The  prineiplen  in  which  it  originated 
are  not  changed  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stances which  have  cast  upon  us  the  duty  of 
adding  the  finishing  stroke  to  it.  All  agree 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  have  not  united  in  favor  of  one  man, 
and  that  it  was  the  very  end  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  "  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,^*  that  such  majority  should  have  been 
obtained  in  the  first  instance.  Why,  then,  is 
it  not  equally  desirable  now  ?  What  is  it  that 
has  suddenly  produced  this  magical  change  in 
the  principles  which  regulate  this  great  na- 
tioncd  operation  of  choosing  a  President?  Sir, 
these  principles  are  eternal,  and  circumstances 
do  not  affect  them.  If,  as  it  must  be  admitted, 
it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Constitution 
to  elevate  to  the  executive  chair  the  man  who 
should  be  the  choice  of  a  mi^oHty  of  the  peo- 
ple, thst  does  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Constitution  when  the  election  devolves  upon 
this  House.  The  election  of  a  President  must 
be  regarded  as  a  continued  operation,  carried 
on  upon  the  same  principles  throughout.  It 
would  be  a  miserable  and  incongruous  piece  of 
patchwork  to  commence  with  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  end  with  another.  But,  says  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  the  power  we  exer- 
cise in  electing  a  President  is  not  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Constitution. 
Were  I  to  take  this  proposition  simply  in  the 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  it,  I  should 
regard  it  as  either  absurd  or  unintelligible. 
But  I  know  the  gentleman^s  meaning,  and  I 
will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  him.  His 
proposition  is,  that  the  election  does  not  de- 
volve upon  this  House  by  any  act  of  the  peo- 


ple expressive  fo  their  wiith  that  it  should  come 
here,  but  by  a  mere  contingency,  for  whioh,  as 
it  must  unavoidably  occur  sometimes,  the  Con* 
stitution  has  made  provision.  But  how  does 
this  strengthen  the  gentleman's  argument? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that,  because  it  is  the  **  ne- 
cessity and  not  the  will "  of  the  people  that 
^^  consents  "  to  our  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  question,  w^e  are,  therefore,  absolved  from 
all  responsibility  ?  The  very  reverse  should  be 
the  inference. 

Sir,  I  will  now  suppose  a  case,  suggested  by 
this  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  application  to  myseh^ 
is  better  calculated  Hian  anything  I  oould  select 
to  illustrate  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  to 
the  principles  I  have  avowed.  The  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  another  contingency,  de- 
clares that  if  this  House  fails  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent the  duties  and  powers  of  that  office  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Vice-President.  Now  if  in- 
dividual preference,  without  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic will,  were  to  decide  this  question,  I  need 
scarcely  declare,  in  this  place^that  there  is  no 
man  in  this  country  whom  I  would  prefer  to 
the  individual  designated  by  the  people  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President. 

But,  sir,  \i\  under  the  influence  of  this  feel- 
ing, I  were  to  give  my  vote  in  this  House  for 
the  indirect  purpose  of  defeating  the  election, 
and  throwing  upon  the  Vice-President-elect 
powers  which  the  people  never  intended  to  con- 
fer, though  my  vote  and  my  motive  should  be 
concealed  from  every  human  eye,  I  should 
never  be  able  to  make  peace  with  my  con- 
science. I  should  regard  myself  as  guilty  of 
the  most  infamous  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
every  honorable  feeling  of  my  nature  would 
rise  u'to  reproach  me.  In  passing  this  sen- 
tence of  deep  reprobation  upon  my  own  sup- 
posed conduct,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood 
as  speaking  harshly  of  the  possible  conduct  of 
others;  the  sentence  I  should  pass  upon  my- 
self would  result  from  my  own  peculiar  notions 
of  duty ;  other  gentlemen,  entertaining  different 
views  of  this  subject,  might  pursue  the  course 
I  should  condemn  in  myself,  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  their  own  consciences,  or  de- 
serving the  reproach  of  others.  I  now  invite 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  a  topic  which  has  been  drawn  into 
this  debate — ^whether  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  We  are 
told  that  we  have  a  precedent  on  this  subject, 
set  by  Congress  in  1801,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  yield  to  that  precedent  the  deference 
due  to  the  acts  of  our  predecessors.  For  my 
own  part,  sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  consider  that  precedent 
entitled  to  the  slightest  possible  consideration 
upon  this  question.  With  me  it  has  not  the 
wdght  of  a  feather.  And  why  do  I  reject  it  ? 
Not  because  it  is  a  Federal  precedent,  for  mere 
words  have  no  weight  with  me ;  but  because 
it  was  established  by  men  who  had  deliberately 
resolved  to  violate  their  duty  to  their  constitn- 
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ents  and  to  the  0(»ftt|tatioii,  by  attempting  an 
act  of  osnrpation  which,  for  boldness  and  des- 
peration, wonld  not  have  discredited  a  Orom- 
^rell  or  a  Bonaparte.  The/  knew,  perfectly 
irelli  that  what  they  bad  in  contemplation 
vould  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  this  role  was,  consequently,  provided  to 
veil  their  proceedings  from  the  public  eye. 

Bat,  air,  I  absolve  the  Federal  party  from 
the  sin  of  that  transaction.  God  forbid  that 
the  weight  of  that  sin  should  rest  upon  any 
party  now  in  existence.  It  was  the  deed,  to 
be  snre,  of  Federalists ;  but  the  Federal  party 
— I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States 
known  by  that  denomination — ^never  gave  it 
their  sanction.  What,  then,  was  it  that  doomed 
to  political  infamy  and  Proscription  Aaron 
iiarr  and  his  associates?  Looking  at  the  strict 
constitational  power  of  the  House,  that  pre- 
tender was  as  fairly  entitled  to  be  chosen  tfy 
it  as  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  had  an  equal  number 
of  electoral  votes,  making  no  discrimination. 
Whence,  then,  the  popular  odium  incurred  by 
those  who  voted  for  JBurr  9  Simply,  sir,  from 
the  attempt  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
nrinciple  that  this  House  has  a  right  to  elect  a 
Preaiient  without  regard  to  the  popular  wilL 
Thin  was  the  sin,  sir.  "  The  very  head  and 
front  of  their  offending  had  this  extent,  no 
more." 

A  combination  of  politicians,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  in  number,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to 
wield  the  political  power  of  the  country,  see- 
ing the  sceptre  about  to  pass  from  their  hands, 
screwed  up  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point, 
and  boldly  set  at  defiance  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, by  attempting  to  elect  a  man  President 
who  was  known  not  to  be  the  choicexf  the 
people.  Under  the  infinenoe,  the  madaening 
influence,  of  party  feelings,  they  i^ttempted,  as 
a  party,  what  none  of  them  would  have  at- 
tempteo,  and,  perhaps,  none  of  them  approved, 
aa  individuals.  They  were  actuated  by  a  prin* 
ciple  similar  to  that  which  stimulates  and  sus- 
tains a  mob  in  the  commission  of  depredations 
which  every  individual  composing  it,  when  left 
to  himselfv  would  shudder  to  contemplate. 
They  oonfirmed  the  wavering,  and  quieted  the 
apprehensions  of  the  timid,  by  crying  out, 
^'  The  party  will  sustain  us,  tiie  party  wHl  sus- 
tain os.^' 

Sir,  it  was  a  fatal  delusion.  It  was  the  last 
act  of  their  political  life ;  it  put  a  final  end  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  Federai  party.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  party,  with  the 
exceptiott  of  two  or  three  measures  which  no- 
body aow  attempts  to  justify,  was  a  wise  policy. 
They  oiiganixed  the  Executive  Qovemment, 
and  a  system  of  national  defense ;  they  erected 
many  monuments  of  their  wisdom.  But,  in 
this  olosing  scene  of  their  power,  what  did 
they  dot  An  aet  which  alienated  the  con- 
fldenoe  of  the  country,  struck  down  the  fabric 
of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reaoti<m  produced, 
swept  away  all  the  memorials  of  their  glory, 
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of  which  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  has 
spoken.  Measures  were  confounded  with  men, 
and  both  involved  in  one  common  prostration. 
And  hence  the  feeble  and  debilitating  policy 
pursued  by  the  Republican  party  during  the 
first  years  of  its  ascendency.  Without  pre- 
tending to  question,  therefore,  the  general 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  1801, 1  must  protest 
against  yielding  to  their  precedent  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us. 

There  are  some  other  topics  which  I  intend- 
ed to  touch,  but  which  I  will  waive,  as  I  have 
too  long  trespassed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
committee  already*  There  is  a  single  remark, 
however,  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  make 
before  I  sit  down.  We  are  cjolled  upon  to  dose 
the  galleries,  and  upon  what  grounds  ?  Have  we 
any  evidence  that  they  will  be  disturbed  ?  Have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  more 
disorderly  then  than  they  are  now  ?  Our  tongues 
will  be  silent  on  the  approaching  occasion, 
and  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  suppose  they  could  be 
spectators  of  such  a  scene  and  not  be  hushed 
into  silent  attention  by  the  moral  grandeur  of 
80  simple  and  sublime  a  spectacle.  Sir,  who 
are  they  that  will  fill  the  galleries?  They  will 
be  an  epitome  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  respectable  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
from  a  distance  who,  for  au^ht  I  uow,  may 
be  as  capable  of  deciding  this  great  question 
with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Union  (I 
say  it  Without  intending  to  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  the  House)  as  our  honorable  selves. 

Mr.  Mangum,  of  JNorth  Carolina,  then  rose 
and  said  that  he  felt  great  repugnance  to  ob- 
trude his  remarks  upon  the  notice  of  the 
House  at  (iny  time — a  repugnance  which,  upon 
this  occasion,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by 
the  state  of  indisposition  in  which  he  found 
himself.  That  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
few  renmrks  in  reply  to  those  he  had  jusc 
heard,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  affording 
either  interest  or  instruction  to  the  House  as 
with  the  view  of  publicly  avowing  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  deemed  sound,  and  by  which 
he  determined  that  his  conduct  on  the  ap- 
proaching occasion  should  be  regulated. 

The  question,  said  Mr.  Mangum,  immediately 
under  consideration  is  intrinsically  of  but  slight 
and  trivial  import ;  but  it  derives  much  conse- 
quence from  other  and  more  important  ques- 
tions that  have  been  drawn  into  discussion. 
What,  asked  Mr.  Mangum,  is  the  nature  of  the 
question  before  the  House  ?  It  is  one  exclu- 
sively of  police.  But,  from  the  manner  in 
whidi  it  had  been  treated,  he  should  have  in- 
ferred, but  for  the  gentleman^s  disclaimer,  that 
his  object  was  not  so  much  to  discuss  thii 
question  as  to  issue  a  sort  of  manifesto  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  justify  those 
who  yield  to  a  strong  current  and  to  dam  those 
who  resist  it.  It  is  a  question  not  of  open 
galleries  or  closed  galleries  1  G^tlemen  had« 
therefore,  been  engaged  in  combating  shadows ; 
and  much  of  what  had  been  said  had  been 
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addressed  to  a  motion  which  no  one   had 
made. 

The  qnestion,  as  he  understood  it,  was  sun- 
ply  this :  Whether  the  galleries  should  be  thrown 
open  subject  to  be  closed  at  the  motion  of  the 
Speaker,  or  whether  they  should  he  thrown 
open  subject  to  be  closed  at  the  request  of  the 
delegation  from  any  one  State?  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  thought  that  the  latter 
arrangement  would  have  been  conceded,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  to  those  gentlemen  who 
stand  singly  and  unsustained  by  colleagues  as 
representatives  from  the  weaker  States.  For 
himself,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
those  galleries,  let  them  be  occupied  by  whom 
they  might,  were  about  to  overawe  the  House, 
or  exert  any  improper  influence  upon  it  what- 
ever. His  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  deep 
moral  feeling  that  pervades  this  nation.  On 
this  he  relied  to  sustain  gentlemen  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  on  this  he  relied  more 
than  on  all  the  bayonets  and  cannon  that  mili- 
tary despotism  ever  wielded. 

This  is  a  mere  question  of  order.  The  ad- 
mission of  strangers  was  an  act  of  courtesy 
granted,  as  such  acts  are  always  understood  to 
be,  upon  an  implied  obligation  of  good  behav- 
ior. It  was  not  to  be  presumed  beforehand 
that  those  who  were  admitted  would  violate 
the  laws  of  decorum ;  but,  if  they  did,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Speaker  was  com- 
petent to  exclude  them,  and  as  little  doubt 
that  he  would  do  it  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
delegation  from  any  one  State  that  a  free  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  required  their  exclusion. 

He  would  again  repeat,  that  he  felt  no  fears 
from  any  attempt  to  overawe  the  House,  and 
still  less  had  he  fears  of  the  intriguers  who  had 
been  spoken  of,  whether  posted  in  the  galleries 
or  operating  in  the  Hall.  His  position  was 
peculiar;  it  was  that  of  an  armed  ueutrality; 
ne  had  but  little  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear. 

He  knew  that  he  stood  upon  a  narrow 
isthmus,  lashed  upon  either  side  by  the  most 
angry  surges  from  which  neither  numbers  nor 
denunciations  should  be  able  to  drive  him, 
calling  to  his  aid  the  little  lights  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  with  a  heart  bent  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  he  should  firmly 
and  fearlessly  endeavor  to  perform  his  duty. 

He  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  the 
House  at  this  time  with  a  single  remark,  but 
for  the  principles  he  had  heard  advanced,  and 
against  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  his 
solemn  protest.  He  had  always  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  with  great 

Pleasure,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  heard 
im  on  this  occasion  with  the  more  pleasure 
because  he  thought  he  had  perceived  that  his 
talent,  his  ingenuity,  and  nis  fertility  of  re- 
source, had  proved  insufficient  to  sustain  him 
under  the  weight  of  the  cause  he  advocated. 
Whom,  asked  mt,  Mangum,are  wel>ound  to  obey 
in  giving  our  votes  on  the  approaching  occa- 
sion ?  We,  I  mean,  who  are  in  the  minority  ? 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  we  are  bound 


to  obey  the  will  of  those  whose  candidate 
shall  have  the  highest  number  of  votes.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  we  are  boond 
to  do  this  by  moral  obligation,  or  only  by  reason 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Constitution,  to 
which  the  gentleman  alluded.  If  by  moral 
obligation,  that  obligation  addresses  itself  to 
every  honest  mind  with  the  force  of  a  perfect 
obligation;  it  must  be  obeyed ;  and  why  then 
has  the  Constitution  been  so  silly  as  to  allow 
us  a  choice  between  three  candidEates  when  we 
are  morally  and  of  course  perfectly  bound  to 
elect  the  candidate  who  has  the  largest  nnm- 
ber  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college  ? 

Here  Mr.  Mangum  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr. 
McDuffie,  who  wished  to  explain.  He  had  not 
said  that  gentlemen  were  bound  to  elect  the 
candidate  who  had  the  highest  number  of 
votes ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  said  distinctly 
tfiat  a  plurality  of  votes  did  not  make  an  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mangum  resumed : 

He  was  then  to  understand  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  constitutionally, 
but  only  morally,  bound,  or,  in  other  word^, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  disregard  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  a  plurality  of  votes 
in  the  electoral  colleges.  But,  if  so,  was  not 
the  argument  the  same? — ^the  conclusion  the 
same  ?  Was  not  that  obligation  as  binding  as 
an  obligation  emanating  immediately  from  the 
Constitution?  Must  not  every  honest  man 
regard  it  in  that  light?  And  must  not  every 
man,  who  was  not  base  enough  to  barter  away 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  to  sell  him- 
self for  loaves  and  flshes,  feel  its  binding  pow- 
er ?  If  the  obligation  was  a  moral  one,  it  was  a 
perfect  one,  and,  as  such,  commanded  perfect 
obedience.  He  must,  therefore,  most  em- 
phatically repeat  that  it  was  extreme  folly,  if 
not  worse,  in  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
to  give  to  this  House  the  power  of  selection 
between  three  candidates,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hands  of  the  members  were  tied  up 
from  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  strong- 
est obligations.  The  Constitution,  then,  holds 
out  to  us  bread  and  gives  us  a  stone. 

But  this  never  was  the  design  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  And  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  given  us  the  power  to  choose  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  principle,  as  stated, 
does  not  furnish  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to 
be  governed. 

If,  then,  we  are  bound  by  the  gentleman^s 
moral  ohliffatume  to  elect  that  candidate  who 
happens  to  have  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  what  is  the  rule  by  which  we 
are  to  be  governed  ?  Is  it  by  the  vote  of  our 
respective  States  ?  That  cannot  be  the  rule ; 
for  the  Constitution  has  not  prescribed  any 
uniform  mode  for  the  election  of  electors,  but 
has  left  that  power  in  the  Legislatures  of  tiie 
States;  and  it  may  happen,  in  those  States  in 
which  they  elect  electors  by  districts,  that 
there  may  be  a  tie ;  that  the  votes  for  the  two 
contending  candidates  may  be  equal.     How 
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'win  gentlexnen  extrioate  themselves  from  this 
dilemma — the  dilemma  of  a  tie?    Will  they 
resort  to  their  principle  t    It  will  fail  them — 
it  is  not  principle— it  is,  in  my  hamble  jads- 
ment,  abeorditf .    The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  asked  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, with  a  sort  of  triumph,  to  answer  the 
case  which  he  pat,  to  wit :  That  if  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  votes  shall  be  given  for  one 
candidate,  falling  one  vote  short  of  the  num- 
ber required  for  an  election,  whether  that  gen- 
tleman would  dare  to  resist  such  a  migority  ? 
I  would  answer,  that  great  respect  is  due  to 
the  opinions  of  the  people.    That  it  would  be 
fn^at  impolicy  in  ordinary  oases  to  resist  so 
fall  an  expression  of  public  will.    But  reasons 
mi^ht  exist,  which  would  render  it  the  impe- 
rioos  duty  of  the  representative,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  resist  it.    There  Is  no  principle  con- 
cerned, as  I  trust  I  have  shown.    It* is  mere 
matter  of  expediency.    But  let  me  suppose  a 
<*ase,   predicated  upon  the  alleged  principle 
that  we  are  bound  to  give  our  votes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  votes  of  our  respective  States, 
and  ask  the  gentleman  to  answer  it.    There 
are  twenty-four  States  and  three  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.     Suppose   eight   States 
shoold  vote  for  each  candidate;  if  we  are 
bo  add  to  vote  as  our  respective  States  do  no 
election  can  be  made.    And  what  will  be  the 
resaltf     It  is  obvious.     By  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks,  you 
postpone  three  candidat^  upon  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  nad  fixed  their  eyes, 
as  fit  persons  for  the  Ohief  Magistracyi  and 
each  of  whom  had  received  the  votes  of  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
that  office.    Ton  set  aside  all  these,  and  let 
the  Ytce-President  into  that  office;   a  man 
who  had  not  received  a  single  vote  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Presidency.    What  will 
the  people's  men  say  to  this  doctrine  ?    And 
yet  it  is  principle,  sacred  principle,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  gentlemen.    But,  says 
the  gentleman,  we  are  first  to  try  to  elect  the 
people's  man,  and,  if  we  cannot  effect  that  ob- 
jecU  then,  and  then  only,  take  up  some  other 
can^date^    We  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case.    Mark  me,  it  is  moral  principle,  says 
the  gentleman,  by  which  we  are  bound.     A 
principle  is  surely  a  very  bad  one,  which  will 
not  wear  longer  tiian  one  day,  and  which  must 
hQ  abandoned  as  soon  as  put  into  practice. 
But  we  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  I 
I  had  ihooffht  that  that  which  yields  to  any 
necessity  whatever  was  not  moral  principle, 
for  moral  obligation  admits  of  no  compromise. 
It  is  said  that,  if  on  trial  we  cannot  succeed  in 
electing  a  President  to  prevent  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's ooming  into  that  office,  we  must  give 
way.    But  here  are  eight  States  in  favor  of 
each  candidate — who  is  to  give  way  first?    If 
I  give  way  first  may  not  my  constitaents  re- 
proach me  with  an  abandonment  of  principle? 
If  the  gentleman  gives  way  first  does  he  not 
abandon  principle?    Sir,  such  a  principle  as 


must  be  abandoned  on  one  day's  trial  Is  not  a 
principle  which  I  will  ever  reoog^ze. 

If,  then,  sir,  we  are  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  has  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  nor  to  obey  the  votes  of  our 
respective  States,  what,  I  again  ask,  is  to  be 
the  rule  which  must  govern  us  ?  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  whole  fallacy,  which  per- 
vades the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
views  I  am  opposing,  consists  in  this — they 
are  comparing  the  votes  of  the  people  taken 
per  capita  with  the  votes  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct and  independent  sovereigns.  They  are 
comparing  things  which  have  no  points  of  re- 
semblance, nor  have  they  any  assignable  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  States,  as  sovereigns, 
are  all  equal,  the  people,  who  make  up  those 
sovereignties,  numericaily  considered,  are  to- 
tally unequal,  and,  in  that  respect,  bear  tow- 
ard each  other  various  and  diversified  pro- 
portions. Are  we  then  to  be  bound  by  the 
votes  of  our  respective  districts  ?  (This  Ib  the 
doctrine  of  the  people's  men,  and  all  are  peo- 
ple's men  nowadays,  from  the  much-repro- 
bated caucus  men  down  to  the  humblest  po- 
litical professors.) 

Here,  I  trust,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  shall,  for  once  in  my  life,  at  least  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  my  duties,  fall  in  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  people's  men — I  expect  to 
represent  the  plurality  of  my  district. 

But  are  we  bound  by  the  votes  of  our  dis- 
tricts? I  mean,  in  point  of  principle?  Did 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  design  that  we 
should  be  so  bound  ?  If  they  did,  wherefore 
does  not  the  Oonstitntion  prescribe  a  uniform 
mode  of  electing  representatives  by  districts? 
And  yet  the  power  of  prescribing  the  mode 
is  left  with  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
States.  Some  States  elect  their  representa- 
tives by  general  ticket,  as  does  Georgia,  for 
example.  How  will  gentlemen  ascertain  the 
votes  of  their  districts,  under  the  general 
ticket  system?  How  will  gentlemen  extrioate 
themselves  from  this  dilemma?  Will  they  do 
it  by  resorting  to  the  statement  that  the  State, 
in  that  case,  is  each  member's  district  ?  If  so, 
then  each  member  is  botmd  to  represent  the 
vote  of  his  State.  This  brings  the  question 
back  to  the  ground  on  which  I  have  already 
considered  it ;  and  the  doctrine  is  subject  to 
airthe  obiections  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted. It  is  true  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  for  in  that  State  they  elect 
members  by  districts.  Should  he  recognize 
the  principle  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  the  district,  then  should  also  every  other 
member.  If  this  is  principle,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  adhering  to  it,  in  the  most 
of  cases — ^indeed,  in  the  actual  posture  of  af- 
fairs at  present?  It  is  nlain.  no  President 
could  be  made,  and  the  Vice-Preaident  would 
come  in.  If  it  is  principle,  we  are  bound  to 
adhere ;  but,  if  we  may  give  way,  and  are  not 
bound  to  adhere,  then  it  should  no  longer  be 
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dignified  with  the  name  of  principle^  hat  it  is 
a  mere  qaestion  of  etpedieney.  Again,  if  we 
are  not  hoand  by  the  votes  of  onr  districts  (as 
is  dearlj  the  case  in  some  of  the  States,  for 
the  mmple  reason  that  they  have  no  districts), 
but  are  bound  by  the  votes  of  their  respective 
States,  then  this  dilemma  might  arise — a  mem- 
ber might  be  obliged  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
who  was  opposed  by  every  man  in  his  district. 
Here  he  gives  op  the  wishes  of  all  his  con- 
stituents, the  only  people  upon  earth  to  whom 
he  is  politically  responsible,  and  for  what  ?  To 
tail  in  with  the  vote  of  the  State ;  and  by  ad- 
hering to  that  vote,  no  President  is  elected, 
and  the  Vice-President  comes  in,  after  all  these 
fearless  and  patriotie  sacrifices. 

Again :  If  our  States  were  all  of  equal  size, 
that  is,  equal  in  point  of  population,  and  the 
people  fail  to  make  an  election  in  the  electoral 
coUeges,  it  is  dear  that  no  election  could  ever 
be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  the  members  recognize  as  correct,  and 
adhere  to  the  principle,  that  tliey  are  bound  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  their  re- 
spective States.  In  the  present  unequal  size 
of  the  States  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  combination,  the  operation  of  that 
principle  would  defeat  an  election  nine  times 
out  of  ten;  and  in  no  solitary  case  can  an 
election  be  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  adhering:  to  the  principle,  except  by 
enforcing  the  odious  doctrine  tnat  the  minor- 
ity shall  prevail  over  the  majority — that  is,  by 
making  thirteen  or  more  of  the  smaller  States, 
that  had  voted  for  one  candidate  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges  vnthout  effieet,  come  into  the 
House  and  do  the  same  with  complete  effect. 
What  they  were  unable  to  do  by  reason  of  in- 
equality of  population,  they  are  made  to  effect 
by  the  equality  of  their  sovereignty.  Sir,  if 
these  are  the  peopWe  principles,  1  for  one  beg 
to  be  deliverea  from  them. 

It  is  said  that,  in  matters  of  legislation,  it  is 
a  vexed  question  whether  the  representative  is 
not  bound  to  obey  the  will  of  his  constituents, 
and  that  many  great  and  wise  men  have  held 
tiie  affirmative.  Sir,  I  would  not  give  a  but- 
ton for  the  doctrine,  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  so  far  as  regards  its  practical  util- 
ity. As  to  the  mere  theory,  I  concede  it  to 
gentlemen,  they  may  delight  themselves  with 
whatever  theories  they  please,  whether  inge- 
niously or  artifically  constructed.  But,  though 
the  question  as  to  legislation  may  be  vexed, 
gentlemen  tell  us  that,  in  the  business  of  elect- 
mg  a  President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, there  can  be  no  doubt  the  case  is  a  plain 
one.  Sir,  I  argae  directly  the  reverse.  In  the 
business  of  legislation,  the  people,  in  primary 
assemblies,  cannot  act  it  is  constitutionally,  it 
is  physically  impossible.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  propriety  in  a  representative  government 
like  ours,  that  the  legislative  body  should  re- 
spond to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  that,  as  a 
reflector,  it  should  ffive  back  the  people^s 
wishes  *  but,  in  the  dection  of  Chief  Magis- 


trate, the  people  6<m  act  in  primary  assemblies. 
Those  assemblies  present  the  proper  and  the 
best  mode  in  which  the  election  can  be  made. 
But  the  people  having  attempted  an  election 
in  this  mode,  and  having  failed  of  success,  the 
Constitution  brings  the  election  to  this  House; 
this  House  is  the  umpire,  the  judge  on  whom 
devolves  the  settlement  of  that  momentous 
question,  which  the  people  have  been  nnable 
to  settle  themsdves  for  want  of  greater  ana> 
nimity. 

Sir,  I  hope  I  have  now  succeeded  in  show- 
ing the  fdlacy  of  the  gentleman's  — ^pardon  me 
— ^the  people^s  doctrines,  of  instruction.  What, 
then,  18  our  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  and  od 
the  approaching  occasion  ?  Is  it  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  the  candidate  who  happens  to  be 
strongest?  (A  very  comfortable  doctrine,  in- 
deed, particularly  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  minority ;  our  understandings  and  con- 
science approving,  we  should  like  to  be  wafted 
with  you  gentlemen  on  the  strong  coirents.) 
Is  it  to  obey  the  voice  of  our  States  ?  or  is  it 
to  obey  the  voice  of  our  districts  f 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this:  To  do  what  is  right,  according  to 
the  best  dictates  of  our  own  understandings^ 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  to  onr 
country. 

It  has  been  asked.  How  can  we  hold  up  onr 
heads  when  we  return  home,  if  we  have  gone 
against  the  will  of  our  constituents?  Sir,  we 
can  hold  our  heads  as  erect  as  an  angel.  The 
man  who  has  honestly  done  what  he  under- 
stood, after  deep  and  anxious  reflection,  to  be 
his  duty,  may  meet  the  eyes  of  his  constitu- 
ents, aye,  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  neither 
blench  nor  quail,  though  none  should  nnile  on 
him.  It  has  also  been  said  (and  the  remark, 
though  it  can  have  none  here,  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  have  an  effect  abroad)  that,  whenever 
a  man  has  done  deeds  of  renown,  the  people 
delight  to  honor  him,  and  will,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, elevate  him  to  the  highest  offices.  Sir, 
this  is  a  mere  truism ;  everybody  here  knows 
that  this  is  true.  It  is  what  the  people  wUl 
dways  do;  it  is  what  they  have  done  in  a 
thousand  instances ;  but,  sir,  it  is  exactly  what, 
in  the  present  case,  they  have  not  done.  Else, 
why  does  the  election  come  to  this  House? 
Sir,  a  majority  of  the  people  have  distinctly 
told  you  that  not  even  the  most  favored  candi- 
date is  the  man  of  their  wishes.  Neither  is 
elected,  though  all  may  have  been  honored. 
It  is  we  who  must  elect.  We  have  also  been 
told  that,  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  the 
sceptre  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  man  who  has  not  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  that,  if  we  do  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  such  an  one,  we  only  place  it  thus 
to  lop  off  his  arm.  Sir,  this  but  ill  agrees  with 
what  is  a  fimdamentalj>rinoiple  in  the  system 
of  Xhepeopys  men.  What,  sir,  are  an  intelli- 
gent and  eoJightened  people  of  these  States, 
who  are  so  much  flattered  in  one  breath,  to  be 
represented  in  the  next  as  ferocious  as  tigers? 
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Are  they  to  rise  in  their  wrath  and  hurl  the 
full  weight  of  their  indignant  vengeanoe  at  an 
indiridaal  who  has  done  no  harm-rwho  has 
done  no  one  act  to  excite  their  displeasure? 
Sappose  three  candidates  should  come  before 
us  with  an  unequal  number  of  votes,  I  admit 
we  should  rerj  properly  feel  inclined  to  elect 
him  eeterU  parwus  who  had  the  largest  num- 
ber (for  I  would  not  willingly  deprive  gentle- 
men of  the  smallest  comfort).    But,  suppose 
that  the  candidate  who  had  the  smallest  num- 
ber should,  in  the  result,  be  chosen  President, 
is  it  maintained  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  rise  in  vengeance  against  that 
man?    Surely,  sir,  whatever  phials  of  wrath 
miglit  be  exhausted  on  the  heads  of  their 
guilty  representatives,  the  people  would  pour 
oat  none  upon  the  innocent  head  of  a  man  who 
liad  done  no  one  (iffensive  deed,  and  whose 
only  crime  had  been  to  be  constitutionally 
presented    for    ciioice,    and   constitutionally 
chosen.    We  have  heard,  further,  and  much 
to  my  astonishment,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
^^entleman  from  Delaware  would  not  flourish 
io  old  England — ^nay,  that  it  is  too  strong  even 
for  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon.    I 
8:orD  to  flatter  any  man,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
oQ  this  oocanon,  I  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
imputation  of  such  design,  when  I  say'I  was 
an  attentive  listener  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  and  did  think,  and  still  think,  that 
soonder  doctrines,  or  doctrines  delivered  with 
more  pellucid  clearness,  never  fell  from  the 
lips  of  any  man  than  from  those  of  that  dis- 
t'mguiriied  member;  and  I  did  consider  the 
demonstration  by  wliich  they  were  maintained 
precladed  reply ;  and  I  am  hapar  to  find  my 
own  opinion  bolstered  and  corroborated  by  an 
opinion  that  comes  to  me  with  so  much  weight 
and  authority.    I  have  not  heard  why  his  doc- 
trines would  not  flourbh  in  old  England;  the 
i?entleman  from  South  Carolina  did  not  con- 
descend to  favor  us  with  anything  more  on 
that  point  than  the  mere  assertion.    As  to 
what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  iron  reign  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  declarations  that  he  made, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  that  despotic  ruler  pro^ 
feued  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
I>Mple.    (Bonaparte,  it   seems,  too,  was   a 
**  people's  manl'^)   But,  sir,  while  he  profested 
this,  he  was  supported  by  250,000  bayonets; 
and  in  such  circumstances,  what  was  the 
"people's  will?"    It  was  the  will  of  their 
tyrant. 

Here  Mr.  llangura,  not  having  concluded 
hii  remarks,  gave  way  for  a  motion  for  the 
committee  to  rise. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright  the  House  then 
^A1'  "^  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Sute 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Taybr,  of  New  York,  in  the 


chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
rules  (reported  by  a  committee)  to  be  observed 
by  the  House  in  conducting  the  election  of  the 
President. 

And  the  question  being  on  striking  out  the 
last  clause  of  the  third  rule,  which  provides 
that  the  galleries  may  be  cleared  at  the  request 
of  the  delegation  of  any  one  State, 

Mr.  Mangum  said  that  when  the  committee 
rose  the  other  day,  as  he  presumed,  for  his 
personal  accommodation,  he  had  well-nigh  con- 
cluded the  remarks  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  submit  on  this  subject.  He  felt  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  polite  attention  of  the  committee, 
and  the  best  return  in  his  power  to  make  for 
their  kindness  was  to  refram  from  trespassing 
again  too  far  on  their  patience.  Iliis  subject 
having  already  occupied  a  disproportionate 
space  of  the  time  of  this  House,  he  should  not 
again  take  up  the  argument,  but  only  submit  a 
few  general  observations  which  he  had  designed 
to  offer  on  the  former  occasion.  He  knew  full 
well  the  immense  advantages  which  gentlemen 
have  when  they  address  themselves  not  to  the 
understandiuff  and  the  judgment,  but  make 
ardent  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  people.  The  people's  rights,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people! — the  very  finest 
and  most  popular  themes  for  declamation.  He 
felt  the  great  difficulty  of  being  heard,  coolly 
and  dispassionately,  at  the  bar  of  reason  at  the 
moment  when  the  passions  are  stimulated  into 
tumult,  and  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy. 

In  this  country,  as.  we  have  seen  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  whenever  a 
new  party  was  about  to  organize  itself,  or  a 
new  faction  to  spring  into  existence,  its  very 
first  breath  was  breathed  in  a  holy  and  fervent 
love  for  the  people;  its  ardor  and  its  devotion 
to  the  public  weal  transcended  only  by  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  motives.  I 
confess,  sir,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
distrust  these  ardors.  When  I  see  the  frosts  of 
age  dissolving  under  the  warm  glowings  inci- 
dent to  youth,  and  the  patriot  of  sixty  enter- 
ing the  lists  with  the  very  flower  and  chivalry 
of  the  land,  endeavoring  to  outstrip  them  in 
demonstrations  of  love  and  devotion  to  the 
people,  I  begin  to  look  about  me ;  for  I  fear 
mischief,  or  suspect  treachery.  I  need  not  re- 
fer you  only  to  our  own  history,  but  the  his* 
tory  of  other  countries  and  other  ages  discloses 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  bloodiest  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  humanity  began  their 
career  by  fawning  on  the  i>eople,  and  sedu- 
lously and  assiduously  courting  their  favor. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina  that  all  sovereign  power  resides 
in  the  people,  and  that  every  axent  in  author- 
ity must  act  in  obedience  to  that  wilL  The 
abstract  proposition  is  evidently  true;  but  the 
difficulty  arises  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
case  in  hand.  How  is  the  will  of  the  people 
to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  county  meetings,  town  meetings,  pubUca- 
tions,  and  rumors  ?    Are  we  to  resort  to  these 
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loose,  nnsatisfactorj,  and  contradictory  Vindi- 
cations of  the  public  will  ?  or  shall  we  resort 
to  the  constitutional  indication — ^to  that  ex- 
pression which  has  been  made  through  legiti- 
mate organs  ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  large  m^ority  have  voted  against  either  of 
the  candidates.  What,  then,  is  our  duty  ?  I 
would  again  answer,  to  select  according  to  the 
best  dictates  of  our  understandings.  And  yet, 
says  the  gentleman,  this  doctrine  is  too  strong 
for  revolutionary  France ;  it  would  have  been 
repudiated  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  Mr. 
Mangum  said  it  was  a  little  curious  to  remark 
the  striking  coincidence  between  the  early 
professions  of  Bonaparte  and  those  with  which 
we  are  now  daily  saluted.  He  could  hope  that 
a  coincidence  should  never  be  made  to  exist  in 
this  country  in  any  other  respect:  for  what 
was  the  sequel  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  9 
Though  his  first  love  was  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  though  he  bowed  witii  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  to  their  wiU,  yet  he  flattered, 
he  coaxed,  and  he  courted  them,  until  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  their  necks,  and  crushed 
their  liberties  with  the  most  frightful  military 
despotism  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

This  is  the  natural  order  of  things  in  a  free 
government,  to  begin  a  Jacobin  and  end  a  ty- 
rant. We  are  told  we  must  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  I  grant  it.  But  I  shall  look 
for  the  indications  of  that  will  to  a  source 
which  is  unerring — ^to  the  constitutional  indi- 
cation of  it.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  de- 
fective this  poavy  tattered  Constitution  of  ours 
is,  according  to  gentlemen *b  notions  of  respon- 
sibility. They  say  we  must  vote  with  the  peo- 
ple (what  people  ?),  and  yet  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  us  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot^ 
in  the  exercise  of  which,  the  vote  of  each  dele- 
gation may  be  profoundly  locked  up  in  their 
own  bosoms,  and  no  human  eye,  not  even  the 
Argus  eye  of  Jealousy  itself  can  detect  for 
whom  that  delegation  voted.  There  are  four 
States  in  the  Union  represented  in  this  House, 
each  by  one  member.  Those  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  established  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  according  to  the  rules  reported 
on  this,  may  hide  their  secret  from  all  the 
world,  if  they  choose.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  duplicate  ballots,  and  drop 
one  into  each  box  among  twenty-three  other 
votes,  and  how  are  their  ballots  to  be  known, 
to  be  identified?  How  does  this  comport 
with  gentlemen^s  notions?  How  defective  is 
the  Constitution  according  to  their  views! 
Instead  of  requiring  members  to  vote  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud  and 
deceit,  that  same  Constitution  becomes  ^^pav' 
tieeps  eriminUy^^  by  throwing  the  mantle  over 
deeds  of  darkness  and  crime,  by  shielding 
them  from  exposure  to  the  vengeance  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  the  scorn  and  hatred 
of  a  betrayed  country.  There  have  been  some 
politicians  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  looked  afar  ofif, 
and  either  dreamed  or  believed*  that  occasions 


might  arise  when  this  provision  would  be 
found  most  salutary,  that  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  might  depend  upon  tJie  ignorance  of 
the  tyrant  where  to  direct  his  blows. 

For  myself,  however,  I  hope,  said  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I 
hate  mystery — ^I  hate  all  concealments  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty ;  and  shall  be  one 
of  the  last  to  shrink  from  the  severest  scmtiny 
into  the  manner  in  which  I  may  have  dis- 
charged it.  I  would  scorn  the  use  of  the 
mantle. 

I  advert  to  these  considerations  with  a  view 
of  showing  with  how  many  difficulties  this 
subject  is  beset,  and  how  arduous  would  be 
the  task  of  framing  a  theory,  according  to 
gentlemen^s  views,  that  would  harmonize  in 
its  practical  operations  with  constitutional 
provisions  on  the  subject. 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  conception 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  is  this :  that 
the  representatives  in  this  House  would  come 
immediately  from  the  people — they  are  part 
of  the  people — presumed  to  be  men  of  some 
character,  connected  with  the  community  from 
which  they  emanate  by  a  thousand  ties ;  char- 
acter, respect,  family,  children,  a  common  in- 
terest, a  common  destiny.  In  a  word,  iden- 
tified with  that  community  in  habits,  feelings, 
sentiments,  etc. ;  and  that  when  the  result,  so 
much  to  be  deprecated,  of  the  Presidential 
election  being  cast  upon  this  House,  shall  hap- 
pen, that  all  these  ties  and  considerations  form 
a  sufi^cient  guarantee  that  a  wise,  honest,  and 
judicious  selection  will  be  made.  This  view,  I 
think,  said  Mr.  Magnum,  is  conformable  with 
the  theory  o^he  Constitution. 

What  arexne  contemporaneous  expositions 
of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject?  In  the 
work  entitled  ^*  The  Federalist,"  a  work  written 
by  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  were  in  the 
Convention,  and  which  is  resorted  to  by  the 
ablest  constitutional  lawyers  as  high  and  grave 
authority,  I  find  the  following  opinion :  '^  But, 
as  a  majority  of  votes  might  not  always  hap- 
pen to  centre  in  one  man,  and  as  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  permit  less  than  a  m^ority  to  be 
conclusive,  it  is  provided  that  in  such  case  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  select,  out  of 
the  candidates  who  shall  have  the  five  (now 
changed  to  ^  three ')  highest  number  of  votes 
tJie  man  who^  in  their  apinume^  ma/v  le  he*t 
qualified,''^  And  yet,  it  is  said,  that  these  doc- 
trines would  be  odious  in  revolutionary  France 
— ^they  are  too  strong  for  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
gentlemen  are  deluded  and  bewildered  by  an 
overweening  attachment  to  their  new-bom 
theories — ^theories  that  have  sprung  into  life 
from  a  brain  highly  excited  by  political  con- 
tests— theories  that  are  cherished  with  all  the 
love  that  the  mother  bestows  on  her  rickety 
bantling. 

But,  sir,  if  these  theories  may  not  be  de- 
duced from  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  may 
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ihej  not  resalt  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
CJon^titatioa  of  which  we  have  heard  in  this 
debate  t  Yea,  sir,  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
stitattoni  That  philosophy  wMch,  I  fear,  is 
to  arm  this  great  Government  with  that  sta- 
p^ndous  power  which  is  to  sink  oar  State  sov- 
ereignties into  mere  corporations.  That  power 
whieh  has  prostrated'  some  of  these  barriers 
that  wis 3  men  of  both  the  old  parties  recog- 
nized. That  power  which  is  incessantly,  most 
fear f ally,  and  alarmingly  increasing. 

Yes,  sir,  the  philosophy  of  the  Oonstitution  I 
That  philosophy  which  was  reserved  for  the 
ingenuity  and  astateness  of  modern  times  to 
di::icover,  and  of  which  that  great  and  wise 
man,  Patrick  Henry— and  a  wise  man  he  was 
— in  all  his  awfnl  vaticinations,  never  dreamed 
of.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  by  courting  these  sovereign 
people  sedalonsly  and  arduously  that  all  Jaco- 
bins begin  their  career.  The  people  are  sov- 
ereigns— but  they  are  sovereigns  in  minority ; 
they  never  have,  nor  will  they  ever  come  to 
the  crouDT^  whatever  some  of  their  flatterers 
may  do-— and  yet  they  have  in  full  ei^oyment 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  undoubted  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty — the  flattery  of  their 
courtiers, 

I  trust,  I  may  say,  and  truly,  too,  that  I  have 
as  profound  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people, 
fairly  expressed,  as  any  man ;  and  would  pre- 
serve tiiose  interests  committed  to  my  charge 
as  I  would  the  apple  of  my  eye.  I  would  not 
look  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  for  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  but  I  look  to  their 
opinion  as  fairly  and  constitutionally  expressed. 
To  this  I  respond,  to  this  I  am  obedient. 

I  regret  that  I  have  detained  the  committee 
so  long  on  this  subject.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion immediately  under  discussion,  I  would  not 
tarn  npon  my  heel  for  a  decision  of  it,  either 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  said  that  a 
sense  of  duty  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
ojf er  to  the  committee  a  few  remarks ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  should  but  express  an  entire  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mangum],  that  a  new  zeal 
had  infused  itself  into  our  deliberations,  result- 
in;;  from  the  excitement  at  this  moment  per- 
vading both  this  House  and  the  country.  He 
trusted  that  the  fervor  of  this  excitement  would 
not  warp  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  or 
divert  It  from  the  duty  of  calm  inquiry,  so  im- 
peratively enjoined  on  it.  The  first  question 
presented  to  us  I  take  to  be  this :  Is  it  right  to 
iadulge  the  intense  anxiety  now  felt  by  the 
publio,  in  permitting  an  inspection  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  when  constitutionally 
employed  in  selecting  a  Chief  Magistrate  ?  The 
history  of  that  country,  whose  precedents  have 
supplied  most  of  the  forms  of  our  deliberations, 
discloses  to  as  the  existence  of  controversies 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  on 
questions  of  giving  publicity  to  the  transactions 
of  the  former.  It  was  deemed,  and  accord- 
ingly panished,  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  to 


publish  the  speeches  or  votes  of  members,  and 
that,  too,  on  the  ground  that  those  proceedings 
were  matter  of  which  the  public  had  no  right 
to  be  conversant.  At  the  period  of  forming 
our  Oonstitution,  these  demands  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  denial  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, bad  made  an  appropriate  impres^on  in 
this  country.  To  secure  this  right  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  and  to  supply  the  people  with 
this  safeguard  for  the  responsibility  of  their 
representatives,  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
wise  framers  of  our  political  fabric.  To  secure 
this  right,  it  is  provided  that  the  people  have 
a  just  claim  to  know  what  Congress  is  doinff, 
and  that  a  journal  of  their  proceedings  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  published,  together  with  ^ 
the  yeas  and  nays,  upon  demand  of  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present.  The  usage  of  Congress 
supplies  us  with  the  best  commentary  upon  this 
constitutional  text.  Its  deliberations  have  been 
open  to  public  inspection,  with  the  exception 
of  proceedings  where  high  national  considera- 
tions forbade  immediate  disclosure,  and  the 
precedent  of  1801,  which  I  think  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  merit  but  little  atten- 
tion. Is  there  anything,  then,  in  the  duty  now 
cast  upon  the  House  by  the  happening  of  the 
contingency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution, 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  acta  of  legisla- 
tion, and  to  demand  an  unusual  measure  of 
safety  or  precaution.  Can  gentlemen  imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  our  deliberations  will  be 
overawed ;  or  that  any  intimidation  whatever 
will  influence  members  in  discharging  this  high 
function?  It  is  a  suspicion  fraught  with  ii^us- 
tice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  people. 
Throw  over  your  acts  the  veil  of  mystery,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  All  within  is  pure,  and 
the  members '  are  engaged  in  the  fearless  ful- 
fillment of  the  trusts  reposed  in  them.  Will 
it  be  so,  sir,  without  ?  I  apprehend  not  Dis- 
trust will  fill  the  public  mind,  atid  jealousy  will 
fire  its  passions ;  and  when  these  overtake  as, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  rely  upon  the  con- 
scious rectitude  of  our  actions,  and  the  dignity 
of  silent  deliberation,  to  shield  us  from  disre- 
spect, or  the  suspicion  of  ignoble  conduct  and 
unworthy  motives. 

But  I  understand,  from  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  McLane],  that, 
in  making  the  selection,  we  act  independently 
of  the  people,  and  as  a  necessary  deduction, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  witness  it  I  can 
never  yield  my  assent  to  such  a  proposition* 
It  has  been  successfully  combated,  I  think, 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McDuffieJ.  With  his  opinions  in  relation  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  over  our  ordinary le^- 
lation,  I  must  also  express  my  dissent  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  Constitution  has  vested  tlie 
legislative  powers  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress— and  asks,  *^  What  are  the  ingredients  of 
legislation  ?  Argument,  inquiry,  and  delibera- 
tion." Sir,  when  the  gentleman  presented  so 
forcible  an  argument  in  another  branch  of  this 
question  upon  the  influence  of  popular  will, 
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coold  he  not  stippose  that  this,  too,  would  ne- 
oessarily  enter  into  oar  acts  of  legislation  ?  If 
tyrants,  as  he  clearly  showed,  armed  with 
power,  are  constraint  to  regard  the  will  of 
the  people,  how  much  more  forcibly  should 
that  argument  apply  to  national  legislation  in  a 
government  whose  very  basis  is  public  senti- 
ment ?  The  will  of  the  people  is  in  ttiis  coun- 
try, most  especially,  the  mainspring  of  all 
political  institution.  This,  alone,  can  with  us 
give  impulse  to  permanent  legislation.  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  that  the  wise  men  who  gave  form  to 
the  Constitution  are  against  me.  The  Jour- 
nals of  that  day  reveal  a  singular  incident  re- 
lating to  this  question,  which  may  seem  to 
array  against  me  a  most  distinguished  author- 
ity. When  the  Constitution  was  in  progress, 
amid  the  jealousies  of  its  enemies  and  the 
anxieties  of  its  friends,  numerous  amendments 
were  proposed  by  the  several  State  conven- 
tions. Among  these,  Virginia  sought  to  in- 
graft upon  it  a  provision,  that  would  secure, 
at  all  times,  the  right  to  instruct  representa- 
tives. In  the  first  Congress  that  subsequently 
assembled,  an  illustrious  man,  then  represent- 
ing that  State,  and  who  has  since  thrown  a 
lustre  over  our  character  in  the  various  acts  of 
his  public  life,  proposed  this  amendment,  with 
an  omission  of  so  much  as  claimed  this  right 
of  instruction,  I  am  not  prepared  to  receive 
this  as  evidence  of  his  own  enlightened  view 
of  the  subject. 

The  Constitution,  with  all  its  amendments, 
is  the  offspring  of  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
This  alteration  (by  his  proposition)  of  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  a  convention,  in  whose  de- 
liberations he  was  himself  a  clQ&r  and  steady 
light,  owes  its  birth,  in  all  rational  probability, 
to  the  same  parent.  A  plain  refutation  may 
readUy  be  given  (in  my  humble  judgment)  of 
all  doubts  that  cluster  around  this  question. 

In  whose  hands  is  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Union  repoirited?  The  Constitution  supplies 
the  answer:  In  those  of  the  people.  And 
what  is  the  legislative  power  ?  It  is  but  a  semi- 
nal principle  which  fructifies  in  those  enact- 
ments denominated  law.  Sir,  the  writers  upon 
jurisprudence  inform  us  that  law  is  a  rule  of 
action  emanating  from  a  sovereign  power,  com- 
manding what  is  right,  and  forbidding  what  is 
wrong.  If,  then,  the  people,  who  make  the 
constituent  body,  are  admitted  to  be  sovereign, 
and  each  representative  expresses  the  sense  of 
his  constituents  upon  every  vote  he  may  give, 
in  the  passage  of  any  law,  do  you  not  obtain  a 
rule  of  action  emanating  from  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  filling  up  the 
measure  of  the  definition  I  have  just  recited? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  asserts 
for  the  people  a  controlling  infiuence,  in  per- 
forming the  duty  required  of  this  House,  wnen 
the  contingency  presents  itself,  in  which  a 
selection  is  to  be  made  here  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, because  the  Constitution  recognizes  in 
the  people  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  make 


the  election.  There  is  a  vice  in  this  argument 
which  I  think  is  but  apparent,  or  which  may 
be  easily  resolved  into  our  difference  in  the 
application  of  terms.  The  Constitution  con- 
templated an  election  by  the  people.  But, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  give  a  power  of  such 
magnitude  to  less  than  a.majority  of  the  whole 
who  voted.  And  w)iat  is  the  remedy  provided 
for  a  failure  so  to  choose?  The  people  are 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country:  to 
assemble  them  together  is  impossible.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  then  requires,  as 
the  most' practicable  mode,  if  a  migority  can- 
not be  obtained,  that  a  federative  majority 
shall  determine,  combining  with  it  the  popu- 
lar infiuence,  by  requiring  a  selection  from  the 
highest  on  the  people^s  list.  This  is  not  the 
only  security  provided  by  the  system,  to  give 
effect  to  public  will.  Had  it  designed  to  make 
your  President  a  federative  oflScer,  the  choice, 
in  the  second  instance,  might  have  been  given 
the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities.  Not 
so,  sir.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  direct  and  immediate 
dependents  of  the  people,  but  that,  in  selecting, 
they  shall  vote  by  States.  It  was  always  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  the  President  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  States,  nor  the  creature  of 
this  House,  and  all  the  securities  which  the 
Constitution  could  furnish  to  assiure  this  end 
seems,  in  my  view,  to  point  that  way.  It  is 
true,  they  may  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
but  that  it  was  designed  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
This  House,  in  its  several  State  delegations, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  depositary  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  but  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  not  responsible  to  the 
States,  but  to  the  districts  which  they  several- 
ly represent.  Would  it  not  then  be  a  depart- 
ure from  all  the  checks  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  designed  to  secure  the  respon- 
sibility of  public  agents,  to  look  upon  members 
here  as  representing  the  States  in  this  contin- 
gency, to  whom  they  owe  no  obligation,  and 
as  not  representing  the  people  to  whom  all 
accountability  is  secured  by  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  ?  If  this  conclusion  be  a  just  de- 
rivative from  the  view  taken,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing obligation  in  making  the  choice? 

A  sense  of  political  duty  will  give  the  im- 
mediate reply.  The  President  is  designed  to 
be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation;  the 
appointing  body  is  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  the  public  will  points  to  the  path  of  safe- 
ty when  it  points  to  the  path  of  duty.  It  is 
your  duty,  because  you  are  chosen  by  those 
who  have  the'  inceptive  right  of  making  the 
election,  and  this  course  justifies  and  responds 
to  the  high  trusts  confided.  Safety  results 
from  it,  because  the  magistrate  so  appointed 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  and  will  be  the  faithful  guardian  of 
their  rights,  their  honor,  and  their  independ- 
ence. Elect  upon  these  principles,  and  you 
constitute  a  President  who  unites  public  confi- 
dence and  respect.    He  is  clothed  with  a  shield 
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for  yoar  protection  at  home,  and  armed  with 
the  sword  of  retVibative  Jostioe  to  panish  for- 
eign aggression.  Choose  him  npon  the  other 
principle,  he  is  the  oreatore  of  the  Legislature, 
and  not  the  servant  of  the  people ;  dependent 
npon  you,  and  responsible  to  yon,  what  seoari- 
tj  is  left  for  the  preservation  of  our  popular 
system  ?  Can  he  combine,  the  affections  of  the 
people  when  his  appointment  is  in  pursuance, 
not  of  their  will,  but  in  manifest  contravention 
of  it?  Ton  may,  indeed,  have  given  him  shape 
and  form,  and  encircled  him  with  the  trappings 
of  power  and  office,  but  he  is  not  touched  with 
the  vital  element  which  alone  can  ^ve  him  be- 
ing. Is  he  surrounded  with  the  affections  of  a 
grateful  and  confiding  people,  which  makes  him 
the  servant  "  of  the  people  for  the  people*s 
sake?"  No,  sir;  he  is  pursued  by  their  fears 
and  trammeled  with  their  jealousy.  The 
wishes  of  the  nation  driven  contemptuously  be- 
fore him,  while  all  the  calamities  of  misrule 
follow  in  the  rear.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here ; 
whoever  the  individual  may  be,  he  can  be  but 
man.  Filled  with  the  frailties  that  belong  to 
his  condition,  will  he  not  seek  to  convert  his 
pillow  of  thorns  into  a  bed  of  roses,  and  meli- 
orate his  condition  by  seeking  to  insure  a  reap- 
pointment? All  the  purposes  of  corruption 
will  be  essayed.  The  creature  of  this  House, 
deriving  being  from  it,  amenable  by  impeach- 
ment to  the  Senate,  who,  with  him,  hold  the 
appointing  power  of  the  Government  through- 
oat  the  extended  sphere  of  patronage,  what  in 
some  ooming  age  may  not  occur,  when  corrup- 
tion, which  grows  with  our  years,  shall  have 
sapped  the  foundation  on  which  all  our  purity 
rests?  The  purse  of  the  nation  in  the  nands 
of  this  House  may  be  made  to  act  npon  the 
Senate,  and  they,  in  return,  to  distribute  among 
the  Representatives,  or  their  instruments,  all 
the  offices,  lucrative  or  honorable.  What  is 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  President?  Not 
in  the  impeaching  power  of  the  Senate,  for  this 
House,  in  which  it  must  originate,  and  there, 
where  he  is  to  be  tried,  are  his  copartners  in 
guilt.  Sir,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eloauent 
gentleman  on  this  floor,  it  was  contemplated 
same  years  past  "  to  set  up  a  pageant  under 
color  of  law,'*  in  the  chair  of  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate. He  would  have  been  the  President  of 
the  Le^^lature,  not  of  the  people.  And  does 
any  man  believe  for  a  moment  that  such  a  thing 
could  have  administered  the  Government  ?  He 
would  either  have  ft^en  a  victim  to  the  popu- 
lar rage  which  such  an  act  would  have  lifted 
into  tempest,  or,  had  he  weight  enough  to  sus- 
tain himself,  the  liberties  of  his  country  would 
have  been  crushed  under  his  influence.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  con- 
siders such  principles  as  tliese  Jacobinical  doc- 
trines. 

[Mr.  Mangum  here  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  he  had  never  said  that  these  were  the 
doctrines  of  Jacobins.  What  he  said  was  this : 
that  all  Jacobins  began  their  course  with 
very  ardent  professions  of  love  to  the  people.] 


How  does  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
affect  the  principle.  These  doctrines  were 
professed  by  Jacobins,  and  with  them  Bona- 
parte became  the  despot  of  France.  Are  such 
principles  the  less  just  among  our  sober,  re- 
flecting people  because  Jacobins  and  Napoleon 
professed  them  ?  We  are  told  that  '*  hypocrisy 
IS  the  homa^  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,''  and 
it  is  as  true  m  politics  as  in  morals.  If  others 
have  lost  their  freedom  by  being  duped  with 
such  a  deceptions  avowal  of  just  opinions, 
shall  we  abandon  them  when  they  have  already 
proved  the  sheet-anchor  of  oar  safety  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  retort  by  saying  t^at,  if 
Jacobins  have  professed  these  principles,  the 
doctrines  of  the  gentleman  are  those  upon 
which  despotism  has  acted.  If  you  view  this 
body  as  one  in  which  is  a  lodgment,  a  trust  of 
the  powers  of  ten  millions  of  people,  it  is  an 
august  representative  assembly.  If  a  body 
exercising  such  high  prerogatives  independent 
on  the  people,  they  are  eimer  so  many  mem- 
bers clothed  with  arbitrary  power,  or  they 
dwindle  into  individuality. 

By  such  results  it  may  happen  that  the 
public  passions  are  kindled ;  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  unable  to  restrain  the  turbu- 
lence of  faction,  Jacobins  spring  up,  and  tyran- 
ny follows.  It  was  not  tnese  doctrines  that 
gave  a  Bonaparte  to  Flrance,  but  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  rational  love  of  liberty.  Her  revo- 
lution burst  out  as  a  volcano— its  crater  was 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon — ^its  lava  the  food 
of  his  ambition.  He  was  mistakenly  hailed  as 
the  champion  of  freedom  until  his  bloody  ban- 
ners floated  in  triumph  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  continental  Europe.  When  his  followers 
awoke  from  the  delusions  into  which  he  had 
Inlled  them,  the  iron  power  of  despotism  had 
fixed  its  dark  dominion.  Both  he  and  his  pre- 
cursive  Jacobin  horde  are  alike  swept  from 
the  earth,  and  I  ask,  Is  the  condition  of  human- 
ity meliorated  by  the  change? 

Whenever,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  struggle  shall 
arise  between  this  country  and  the  House  for 
the  choice  of  President,  we  may  shudder  for 
the  continued  existence  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. Either  the  representative  body  will 
sink  in  public  estimation,  or,  if  they  triumph, 
it  is  a  victory  which  subverts  the  basement  of 
our  free  institutions. 

The  wise  and  jealous  men  who  gave  being  to 
our  form  of  government  were  deeply  read  in 
the  history  of  past  times,  and  they  scanned 
with  prophetic  eye  the  coming  events  of 
futurity.  The  mournful  lot  of  all  the  govern- 
ments instituted  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
insuring  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man 
filled  them  with  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
our  new  experiment.  The  opinion  was  re- 
ceived that  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  suited  only  to  a  small  extent  of  country ; 
and,  in  the  examples  of  past  times,  they  found 
that  intrigue,  faction,  and  corruption  were  the 
most  deadly  enemies  of  democracy.  Agunst 
their  assaults  they  sought  to  plant  round  the 
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pillars  of  this  new  and  experimental  system 
everj  possible  guard.  They  contended'  that, 
when  the  popular  will  was  to  be  gathered 
from  a  widelj-eztended  territory,  faction  and 
intrigue,  always  limited  in  their  theatre  of 
action,  would  not  be  able  to  expand  their 
scope  over  this  vast  confederacy,  corruption, 
usually  secret  in  its  operations,  could  not  show 
itself  in  the  face  of  day,  and  spread  its  influ- 
ence over  the  same  expanse. 

In  securing  the  power  of  electing  a  Chief 
Magistrate  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
scattered  over  so  vast  a  territory,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  such  only  would  be  chosen  who 
possessed  those  commanding  talents,  those  sub- 
lime virtues,  that  are  the  subjects  of  universal 
Admiration.  By  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  vesting  in  this 
body  an  irresponsible  power  of  selection,  you 
banish  this  great  safeguard  of  the  Constitution. 
You  force  the  election  into  that  small  space 
upon  which  full  scope  is  famished  for  the 
operation  of  these  baneful  enemies  of  our  free 
institutions.  Upon  the  theory  I  have  sought 
to  advocate,  in  which  members  are  the  mere 
organs  through  which  public  sentiment  is  dis- 
closed upon  this  floor,  this  great  conservative 
principle  is  maintained  in  aU  its  purity.  The 
nonorable  gentleman  from  Korth  Carolina  says 
that,  by  this  course,  no  election  could  possibly 
be  made.  I  think  differently.  If  each  Repre- 
sentative shall  here  speak  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  that  should  not  disclose  on  the 
ballot  a  majority  of  the  whole,  I  take  it  that 
his  duty  would  require  of  him  by  all  exertions 
to  give  effect  to  their  will.  Should  this  be  un- 
attainable, and  the  last  ray  of  expectation  be 
extinguished  in  the  gloom  of  despair,  he  should 
cast  from  him  the  expired  hope,  and  yielding 
to  the  greater  principle,  which  makes  the  safety 
of  the  nation  the  supreme  law,  he  should  make 
a  President  of  one  who,  upon  the  best  evidence 
before  him,  operating  upon  his  honest  judg- 
ment, appeared  to  combine  the- largest  share 
of  public  affection  and  national  support.  The 
predilections  of  a  part  must,  in  the  end,  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  whole.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tells  you  that,  according 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  you  would  fail  to  make  a  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  he  speaks  of 
pursuing  himself,  he  would  be  conducted  to 
the  same  result.  He  tells  you  that,  for  him- 
self, he  stands  on  an  isthmus  where  the  waves 
may  laah  in  vain ;  unawed  by  fear,  and  unflat- 
tered  by  hope,  he  will  not  depart  from  his 
ground.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence,  but . 
the  same  catastrophe  which  he  humbly  thought 
was  ascribed  to  the  princn^les  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  We  are  further  asked, 
how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people? 
The  forms  of  the  Constitution,  framed  in  the 
wisdom  of  departed  patriots,  must  be  taken  as 
the  surest  indications.  If  these  are  wrong, 
then  is  the  Constitution ;  resting  on  a  vicious 
prinoiplo.     It  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  this 


country,  amid  both  the  freedom  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  to  mistake  the  rigna  of 
the  times.  He  would  not  seek  to  propagate 
theoretical  principles,  to  which  he  would  not 
in  practice  conform.  Those  who  sent  him 
here  knew  that  he  would  have  preferred  two 
other  candidates  to  the  one  who  is  their  choice. 
He  had  no  time  to^  hesitate  with  his  limited 
intelligence.  He  could  not  presume  to  put  his 
judgment  in  resistance  to  tne  mass  of  int^i- 
genoe  in  the  forty  thousand  electing  him.  It 
had  been  in  vain  for  him  to  tell  them  of  his 
predilections  and  high  estimate  of  others.  They 
presented  him  their  candidate,  of  whom  they 
said,  his  genius  was  his  fortune,  and  his  virtues 
his  acts ;  his  past  service  a  pledge  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  by  their  sense  required  him  togive 
that  candidate  his  support.  Their  will  was  to 
him  a  law.  Not  a  cold  and  dubious  support 
should  follow  it,  but  one  tLat  would  falter  with 
the  last  hope. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  rose,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  the  unintentional  cause  of  a 
debate,  which  he  regretted  now  to  be  obliged 
further  to  prolong.  If  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  range  the  debate  would  have  taken,  when 
he  briefly  stated  the  grounds  which  would  in- 
fluence his  course,  he  would  have  contented 
himself  with  a  silent  vote;  but,  unprofitable 
as  the  discussion  was  likely  to  be,  he  felt  bound 
to  make  some  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuflBe]. 
That  gentleman  had  seized  upon  one  or  two 
general  positions,  which  he  [Mr.  McLane]  had 
originally  advanced,  to  deliver,  with  his  usual 
talent  and  adroitness,  a  popular  harangue  upon 
the  presidential  question,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly eloquent,  was  anything  but  an  answer 
to  the  argument  which  Mr.  McLade  had  sub- 
mitted. Mr.  MoLane  said  he  felt  under  no 
obligation  to  follow  the  gentleman  through  all 
the  topics  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  he 
could  but  remark  that  the  observations  of  the 
gentleman  would  have  been  much  more  per- 
tinent, if  he  had  been  making  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, than  in  interpreting  die  present.  Mr. 
McLane  said  it  was  no  part  of  his  business  to 
inquire  whether  better  and  more  expedient 
provisions  might  have  been  made,  or  whether 
the  wiU  of  the  people  could  be  more  readily 
attained.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  consider 
his  own  rights  and  duties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  exists  at  present. 

The  points  between  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  myself,  said  Mr.  McLane, 
are  few,  and  confined  to  a  small  compass.  I 
contend  that  the  immediate  constituents  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have 
no  right  to  instruct  him  in  his  vote  for  a  Pres- 
ident, and  that,  though  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Union,  when  fairly  ascertained, 
would  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  it  would 
not  be  absolutely  imperative,  but  that  the  Rep- 
resentative should  in  all  cases  exercise  a  bound 
and  honest  judgment,  acknowledging  only  his 
ulterior  responsibility.    This  is  denied  by  tiie 
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gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who  asserts 
the  right  of  instmotioD,  in  this  instance,  to  the 
fhllest  extent.  To  these  points  Mr.  MoLane 
said  he  shoold  confine  his  argument,  leaving 
the  mass  of  the  gentleman's  remarks  to  pro-' 
dace  an  effect  wheresoever  they  might.  I  dis- 
tinguish our  duty,  said  Mr.  McLane,  in  the 
election  of  a  President,  from  that  in  cases  of 
ordlnarj'  legislation,  though  not  admitting  the 
right  of  instruction  in  either,  hecause,  in  the 
former,  our  duties  are  not  legLslative  hut  rather 
judicial,  or  a  part  of  the  electoral  franchise, 
which,  in  its  very  character,  implies  freedom 
of  thought  and  action. 

The  gentleman  also  distinguishes  these  du- 
ties, hot  reacJies  the  opposite  conclusion.  He 
denies  the  right  of  instruction  in  matters  of 
ordinary  legislation,  yet  contends  for  it  in  our 
electoral  duties  I  His  theory  is,  to  my  mind, 
fallaoions  and  unsatisfactory.  He  says  the 
people  have  no  right  to  make,  are  incapable  of 
making  laws,  and  therefore  delegate  that  pow- 
er to  us,  and  cannot  control  us ;  but  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  elect  a  President,  and  there- 
fore can  instruct  us  in  our  clioice!  If  the 
premises  were  sound,  a  precisely  opposite  con- 
clusion would  clearly  follow ;  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  being  able  to  make  laws,  the  peo- 
ple might  well  be  supposed  to  constitute  us 
their  agents  to  act  for  them,  and  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent,  retaimng  the  right  to  exercise 
a  reasonable  influence  over  our  conduct ;  but, 
in  the  other  case,  having  the  right  to  make  a 
President  for  themselves,  and  failing  to  do  so, 
they  could  not  claim  to  direct  us,  who  are  not 
acting  for  them,  but  for  ourselves  and  the 
natioQ  at  large.  The  argument,  however,  is 
not  well  founded. 

The  theory  of  our  Government,  it  is  true,  is 
that  all  power  is  in  the  people,  and  derived 
from  the  people — ^but  they  never  act  them- 
selves, exceptmg  in  their  electoral  franchise. 
They  act  through  the  different  organs  and  func- 
tionaries of  the  Government,  appointed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  they  have  not 
proper  right  to  act  in  any  other  way.  These 
functionaries  are  always  responsible  for  a  wise 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  various  duties, 
bat  cannot  be  instrnoted  in  their  exercise.  The 
Congress  are  anthorized  to  pass  laws,  and  the 
judicial  power  to  execute  them — the  people 
give  the  power  to  both,  but  they  cannot  prop- 
erly instruct  either. 

The  gentleman  is  in  error  in  denying  to  the 
people  the  right  of  making  laws.  They  have 
precisely  the  same  right,  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  to  elect  a  President.  If  they  had 
not,  bow  do  we  get  such  right,  deriving,  as 
^'s  do,  all  our  powers  from  them?  It  is,  i^er 
all,  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  make  laws,  but  finding  it 
ineonvenient  or  impracticable  to  exercise  it, 
delegate  the  trust  to  both  Houses  of  Oongreas. 
They  have  the  same  right,  and  no  more,  to 
elect  a  President ;  being  more  practical  in  its 
exercise,  they  'retain  it  in  the  first  instance, 


but,  foreseeing  that  this  also  might  prove  in- 
convenient or  impracticable,  they  have  dele- 
gated that  power,  in  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  both  instances 
the  power  is  parted  with  for  similar  reasons, 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  original  capability 
of  the  people  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ground 
for  distinction.  The  choice  of  a  President  is 
both  a  power  and  a  duty  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  devolved  here, 
to  be  sure,  by  the  people,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Oonstitution,  but  differing,  therefore, 
from  any  other  delegated  authority,  only  that, 
being  an  electoral  and  not  a  legislative  fran- 
chise, it  is  not  liable  to  be  controlled,  at  least 
by  a  V>ower  less  than  that  conferring  it.  But, 
said  Mr.  McLane,  let  us  apply  the  gentlemon^s 
own  distinction  to  the  cose  before  us.  He  says 
the  people  have  no  right  to  instruct  their  rep- 
resentatives in  a  case  of  ordinary  legislation, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  passing  laws. 
Well,  sir,  in  the  case  before  us,  tliey  have 
proved  to  be  iocnpable  of  electing  a  President ; 
not  in  theory,  but  in  fact ;  they  have  made  the 
attempt  and  failed ;  and  for  that  reason,  the 
duty  faUs  upon  us ;  how,  then,  upon  the  gen- 
tleman^s  principles,  can  the  rignt  of  instruction 
be  claimed?  But,  said  Mr.  McLane,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  further  argued 
that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  paramount 
law  according  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
the  philosophy  of  the  Constitution — ^to  this  the 
Representative  is  bound  to  yield  his  judgment 
and  conscience ;  and  shame,  and  disgrace,  and 
infamy,  are  denounced  as  the  portion  of  him 
who  shall  venture  to  obey  his  own  sense  of 
right  in  opposition  to  this  will.  Before  he 
could  recognize  a  power  so  absolute,  Mr. 
McLane  said  he  was  disposed  to  examine  its 
source  and  character.  He  would  make  no 
lofty  professions  of  regard  for  the  will  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  day. 
Nothing  was  more  easy,  however,  nothing  more 
common-^it|pvas  the  ordinary  theme  of  all 
political  declamation.  It  is  the  common  price 
of  power,  and  piud  most  liberally  by  those  who 
most  covet  it.  We  scarcely  road  of  a  tyrant 
the  first  page  in  whose  history  is  not  filled  with 
halleli^ans  to  the  people's  will.  Sir,  said  he, 
ambition  seeks  not  to  be  governed,  but  to  gov- 
ern ;  to  govern  this  people ;  and  it  flatters  the 
people  to  put  more  power  over  them.  But,  it 
is  the  wild  tumultuous  will  that  is  thus  courted ; 
that  which  springs  from  sudden  excitements, 
irregular  ebullitions,  stirred  up  by  practical 
causes,  and  confined  to  particular  districts;  of 
this  ftdse  image  of  the  people's  will  he  was  no 
worshipper;  while,  for  the  real  will  of  the 

Feople,  he  sincerely  felt  a  profound  reverence, 
mean,  said  he,  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  eonititutionally  expressed  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  laws.  It  is  this  will  which 
is  the  great  moral  and  political  power  on  which 
the  Government  reposes.  It  is  this  will  which 
comes  in  the  panoply  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  a  law  to  aU.    He  would  recognizo 
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no  other  will  of  the  people  than  that  so  Inade 
manifest ;  everything  else  was  bnt  its  counter- 
feit. For  this  oonstitational  will  we  manifest 
Our  respect  by  cherishing  and  sustaining  the 
institutions  of  its  creation.  And  of  his  re- 
spect, he  said,  he  would  give  a  practical  proof 
by  yielding  a  generous  support  to  the  man  on 
whom  the  constitutional  manifestation  of  this 
will  should  rest,  supporting  him  when  right 
and  opposing  him  when  wrong.  Now,  sir,  said 
Mr.  McLane,  the  rights  and  duties  we  are  so 
soon  to  exercise  never  can  devolve  upon  us,  if 
this  will  be  so  expressed ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  act  because  it  was  impossible  it  could  be. 
No  one  of  the  three  candidlateB  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  obtained  this  constitu- 
tional majority,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  say  which  of  them,  or  whether  either, 
could  do  so,  if  the  matter  were  again  referred  to 
the  people.  We  should  involve  ourselves  in  in- 
finite confosion  and  embarrassment  to  embark 
on  such  a  sea  of  speculation.  The  people  have 
no  right  to  expect  us  to  do  sow  We  have  rights 
as  well  as  they,  and  both  are  equally  bound 
by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  speculations  which  are  pouring 
in  upon  us  from  all  quarters,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  each  class  of  politicians  builds  up  plaus- 
ible arguments  to  prove  that  its  own  favorite 
candid^  has  either  obtained  or  would  obtain 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  his  favor.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  conjectures,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  neither  has,  constitutionally,  the 
minority.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  the  right* 
and  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
choose  one  of  the  three  to  be  President,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  people  have  the  right,  in  a  loose,  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  to  control  that  choice  ?  If 
the  Constitution  requires  a  majority,  it  would 
be  unwise  in  us  to  be  swayed  by  less,  and  it 
would  be  usurpation  in  others  to  attempt  it. 
I  am  bound  to  presume  that  the  distribution 
of  powers  under  this  Govenu^nt  was  for 
wise  purposes.  I  will  neither  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  others  nor  surrender  my  own. 
The  moment  different  functionaries,  under  this 
Government,  conflict  with  each  other,  the 
powers  of  each  will  be  in  jeopardy.  The  peo- 
ple are  empowered,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
elect  a  President  in  their  own  way,  if  they  can. 
With  their  franchise,  in  this  respect,  we  have 
no  bunness  to  interfere.  But,  if  they  fail,  the 
some  Constitution  has  created  a  new  electoral 
power,  over  whose  independent  deliberations 
they  have  as  little  control.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine*  would  array  the  neople  against  their  own 
institutions,  and  involve  both  in  a  common 
ruin.  Our  duty  is  not  less  important,  not  less 
responsible  than  that  which  the  people  have 
vainly  attempted  to  discharge ;  and  to  suppose 
ourselves  less  independent  than  they,  would 
be  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Cacolina  says,  the 
election  of  the  President  by  the  people  is  the 
best  mode  which  human  wisdom  can  devise. 


I  may  admit  the  position,  but  what  fc^ows  ? 
The  Constitution  supposes  it  the  best,  and 
therefore  resorts  to  it  in  the  first  instance ;  bat 
it  also  supposes  it  may  fail  in  its  object.  It 
requires  a  minority  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
some  one  candidate  to  make  an  election ;  it 
supposes  this  muority  unattainable,  and,  ia 
such  an  event,  which  has  now  happened,  di- 
rects a  new  mode  of  election,  and  by  a  differ- 
ent power.  I  ask  gentiemen  to  look  into  the 
Constitution,  and  see  what  restrictions  are  im- 
posed upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.  There 
is  none  out  the  number  to  which  the  choice  is 
limited.  Within  this  number  it  is  in  vain  to 
shackle  our  discretion. 

The  Constitution  meant,  and  for  wise  par- 
poses,  that  the  direct  agency  of  the  people  in 
this  election  should  cease  after  the  result  of 
the  electoral  votes,  and  that,  in  the  new  and 
further  election,  the  federative  principle  of  the 
Gk>vernment  should  operate,  rejecting  all  influ- 
ence from  numbers  and  the  weight  of  popula- 
tion. It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  principle  to  promote  and  insure  an 
election  by  disregarding  the  causes  which  had 
prevented  it  in  tiie  electoral  colleges.  It  de- 
signed to  remove  us  from  that  very  influence 
which  had  defeated  the  will  of  the  majority. 
By  giving  each  State  a  vote,  without  regard  to 
its  population,  the  electoral  combinations  or 
disagreements  are  broken  up,  and  a  new  prin- 
ciple established.  But  the  doctrine  contended 
for  by  the  gentiemah  from  South  Carolina 
brings  the  force  of  the  population,  in  the  worst 
and  most  irregular  form,  to  operate  on  the 
election  here  and  disappoint  the  great  object 
of  the  change. 

Sir,  said  Jif  r.  McLane,  it  is  plain  that,  if  the 
Constitution  had  deemed  the  nirther  agency  of 
the  people  essential,  or  even  proper,  it  would 
not  have  devolved  the  election  upon  us,  where 
the  largest  and  smallest  State  are  upon  an  equal- 
ity, but  would  have  sent  it  back  to  the  people 
for  a  new  efiTort-  It  would  have  remitted  the 
choice  to  them  with  the  same  restriction  as  to 
the  number  of  candidates,  or  it  would  have 
sent  the  election  to  us  to  be  made  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  each  State  on  this  floor. 

If  it  were  deemed  inexpedient  to  send  the 
choice  back  to  the  pet^le  for  a  eonstitutiofial 
expression  of  their  preference,  it  cannot  be 
wise  to  control  it  here  by  a  loose  manifestation, 
or  by  vague  and  speculative  conjectures. 

The  gentieman  from  South  Carolina,  said 
Mr.  McLane,  has  spoken  of  an  **  inchoate  elec- 
tion." He  says  the  people  have  commenced 
the  choice,  and  that  we  are  only  to  complete 
what  they  have  begun.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
entirely  comprehend  the  force  of  these  re- 
marks. If  they  were  designed  to  argue  that 
we  should  begin  where  the  people  had  left  off, 
pushing  the  highest  by  preference  to  the 
others,  he  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition. 
Such  an  idea  was  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be 
to  add  States  to  individual  votes.  But  the  act 
of  the  people,  he  contended,  was  complete,  and 
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their  power  at  an  end.  Their  act  was  to  ballot 
for  a  choice;  if  anj  one  reoeived  a  mi^oritj, 
the  election  was  complete.  If  such  a  majority 
did  not  appear,  the  failure  was  as  complete. 
He  contended  that  the  people  were  done  with 
the  matter;  it  was  no  longer  in  their  hands; 
it  had  passed  into  onrs,  accompanied  with  a 
deep  responstbilitj,  which  we  could  not  other- 
wise discharge  than  bj  an  honest,  conscien- 
tious performance  of  onr  datj,  according  to 
oar  honest  Judgment. 

What)  then,  sud  Mr.  HoLane,  are  our  rights 
and  duties  in  this  matter?  The  Constitution, 
bj  which  thej  ore  prescribed,  provides  that, 
if  no  person  shall  hare  a  minority,  then,  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not 
exceeding  three,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  dkooee^  imm&diaielyy  by  ballot;  the  Presi- 
dent. The  time  of  making* this  choice  does, 
of  itself,  exclude  the  idea  of  any  interference 
of  the  people  by  instruction.  The  House  are 
t'j  proceed  immediately  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  making  it  impossible  to  procure  any 
concerted  or  regular  movement  by  the  people 
to  express  their  wish.  Any  other  than  such 
would  be  worse  than  folly ;  it  would  be  delu- 
sive aud  dangerous. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives  are  to 
choose  a  President  Thb  is  both  a  right  and  a 
duty. 

The  right  of  ehoosing  implies  the  right  of  se- 
lecting— it  implies,  also,,  discretipn,  the  exer- 
cise of  an  unbiased  judgment,  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering the  fitness  and  quali6oations  of  the 
re^eotive  candidates,  their  comparative  mer- 
its, their  capacity  to  sustain  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  to  promote  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  at  home  and  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  nation  abroad;  in  short,  sir,  it 
necessarily  implies  the  right  of  considering 
everything  which  fairly  appertains  to  the  pref- 
erence to  be  ultimately  declared.  It  is  onr 
duty  to  examine  and  deliberate  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  the  subject  in  reference 
to  the  object  to  be  attained.  Are  gentlemen 
willing  to  have  this  great  duty  resolved  into  a 
nmple  inaniry  into  personal  popularity,  of 
which  ofthe  three  our  particular  constituents 
might  prefer,  or  which  would  be  most  popu- 
lar in  a  given  district  or  State  f  Such  an  in- 
quiry would  divert  us  entirely  from  the  merits 
of  the  candidates,  and  lead  ns  into  a  field 
where  everything  is  doubt  and  conjecture. 
What.  SMd  he,  are  the  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple when  they  are  making  the  election,  ana  by 
what  motives  are  they  to  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  their  choice  f  There  are  no  limits 
to  their  power;  they  may  even  indulge  in 
whim  and  caprice ;  but  a  wise,  and  virtuous, 
and  intelligent,  and  patriotic  people  must  be 
presumed  to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  the 
ciiaracter  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.  They 
look  for  a  Ohlef  Magistrate  capable  of  presid- 
ing with  safety  and  honor  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  and  less  power  than  they  poa- 
sesa  over  the  subject  w;ould  be  inadequate  to 


the  object — would  impair  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Have  we  not  the  same  duties  to  per- 
form, the  same  objects  to  attain,  and  are  we 
clothed  with  less  power  and.  fewer  means  for 
their  attainment  ?  Oould  it  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  this  Constitution  to  commit  this  high 
trust  to  our  hands,  and  leave  us  dependent 
upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  others  for  its  exe- 
cution ?  It  is  our  doty  and  our  right  to  ^'  ehooee" 
but,  if  we  are  liable  to  be  instructed^  nay, 
commanded,  in  our  choice,  the  choice  is  not 
oure^  but  theirs  who  instruct  us;  it  is  not  a 
free  and  independent  selection,  but  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  a  superior. 

I  admit,  said  Mr.  McLane,  that  the  pref- 
erence of  the  people  is  worthy  of  consiaera- 
tion,  accompanied  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  the  preference,  and 
we  should  fairly  endeavor  to  elect  the  man 
who  would  or  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
people;  but  in  determining  this  we  should 
rather  consider  the  fitness  of  the  man  and  the 
character  of  the  people  than  any  wild  and  ir- 
regular ebullitions  of  the  popular  wUl.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  argued 
that  a  great  man  of  distinguished  virtues  will 
always  command  the  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  progress  of  things  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  observation,  and,  if  we  take  care 
to  select  a  man  of  real  merit,  who  is  in  all  re- 
spects fitted  to  promote  the  great  objects  of 
good  government,  we  may  confidently  expect 
such  a  selection  to  be  ultimately  acceptable  to 
the  people. 

It  is  made  our  duty  to  select  from  th^^ee 
candidates ;  and  I  contend  (said  he)  that,  as  it 
respects  the  state  of  their  vote  out  of  this 
House,  they  are  upon  an  equal  footing ;  they 
are  all  equally  nominated  for  our  support, 
each  resting  his  claims  upon  his  own  individ- 
ual qualifications.  Why  was  this  scope  given 
to  our  selection,  if  their  relative  strength  be 
obligatory  upon  our  judgment?  Neither  the 
Constitution  nor  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment pay  respect  to  less  than  a  majority ; 
and,  as  neiUier  candidate  before  us  possesses 
this  advantage,  what  other  guide  have  we? 
The  gentteman  has  argued  with  great  confi- 
dence, as  if  the  plurality  in  vote  were  to  con- 
trol our  choice.  If  this  were  so,  the  discre- 
tion secured  by  the  Constitution  would  be 
mere  mockery.  It  must  be  supposed  to  au- 
thorize ns  to  choose  from  three,  and  yet  to 
confine  us  to  one.  Our  duty  would  be  simply 
to  elect  the  man  highest  in  vote,  without  re- 
gard to 'fitness.  But,  sir  (said  Mr.  McLane), 
this  is  not  the  principle  of  oar  Government. 
In  the  primary  election,  a  majority  of  the 
people  is  to  govern ;  here,  a  majority  of  the 
States.  The  plurality  principle  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  both.  The  minority  of  the  people  are 
certainly  opposed  to  such  a  candidate— a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  may  be.  The  state  of  the 
vote  in  the  colleges  is  the  result  of  a  state  of 
things  which  no  longer  exists.  It  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  number  of  candidates, 
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and  withont  reference  to  a  preference  between 
the  three  persons  from  whom  a  choice  is  here 
to  be  made.  It  is  oar  high  privilege  to  weigh 
and  consider  all  these  things — to  deliberate 
npon  the  qnalification  of  the  candidates,  and 
to  consider  who  woald  best  serve  the  people, 
and  whom  thej  onght  to,  not  less  than  whom 
they  do,  prefer. 

The  gentleman  from  Bonth  Carolina  has 
emphaticallv  desired  me  to  suppose  that  one 
man  should  receive  180  electoral  votes,  and 
asks  if  I  should  dare  put  by  his  claims.  Sir, 
the  case  is  by  no  means  puzzling.  I  should 
dare  to  do  so,  if  in  my  conscience  I  believed 
such  a  candidate  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  this 
nation.  I  should  consider  the  case  as  still  one 
of  expediency.  I  admit  that  so  strong  a  vote 
ought  to  have,  and  could  not  fail  to  have, 
great  weight;  but  still  there  would  be  181 
electoral  votes  opposed  to  him,  being  a  minor- 
ity of  the  people;  and  there  would  be  quite 
08  much  propriety  in  suppofling  that  that  ma- 
jority would  prefer  another,  more  especially 
if,  in  reality,  he  should  be  better  qualified  for 
the  station. 

This  doctrine  of  the  plurality  preference 
and  of  instruction  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences,  and  defeat  one 
great  object  of  confiding  the  choice  to  us.  It 
holds  all  our  information  and  experience  for 
naught,  and  deprives  the  people  of  all  advan- 
tage from  the  very  Qualities  for  which  they 
have  selected  us  for  tnis  duty.  It  can  rarely 
happen  that  the  people  of  these  States  can 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
principles  of  men  who  may  be  presented  for 
their  suffrages.  They  judge  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  others,  or  from  some  single  glar- 
ing or  striking  act.  The  preference  is  no 
doubt  founded  upon  his  supposed  fitness  and 
capacity.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  wise,  en- 
lightened, and  virtuous  statesman,  sound  and 
practical  in  his  views,  and  deserving  their  con- 
fidence. But  is  it  not  possible  for  all  these 
calculations  to  prove  unfounded?  Let  me 
suppose,  sir  (said  he),  that  we,  who  may  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  individual,  when 
we  come  to  inspect  his  character  and  test  his 
fitness,  find  that  he  is  in  teaUty  distinguished 
for  no  one  virtue  for  which  the  people  pre- 
ferred him ;  that,  in  our  cousctences,  we 
should  be  persuaded  he  was  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  administering  the  Government — ^what 
would  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  do 
in  such  case  f  Would  he  snrrender  his  judg- 
ment and  conscience  to  the  mistaken  prefer- 
ence of  his  constituents,  or  fearlessly  consult 
his  higher  duty  to  his  country  ? 

It  was  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  said 
Mr.  McLane,  for  him  to  suppose  further  that 
some  one  candidate  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  discovered  in  the 
use  of  improper  means  to  promote  his  elec- 
tion. The  patronage  of  his  ofiioe  may  have 
been  held  out  in  anticipation,  and  indications 
of  a  poli<7  and  administration  injurious  to  the 


great  interests  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  case 
who  could  hesitate  between  the  mandate  of 
his  instruction  and  his  duty  to  the  nation  ? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  McLane,  the  only  true  and  safe 
course  is  to  treat  this  body  as  an  independent 
tribunal,  bound  to  elect  the  men  best  qn^ifiedL, 
in  their  judgment,  to  administer  Uie  affairs  of 
the  nation. 

If  we  are  bound  by  instructions,  who  have 
the  right  to  instruct  us?  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  election  here  h/ederatwe^  and 
not  by  nnmben  ;  the  votes  are  by  States^  and 
not  by  the  people.  We  are  called  to  perform 
this  duty  for  the  whole  nation,  not  for  any 
part  of  it;  for  all  the  States,  &nd  not  for  any 
one  in  particular.  When  we  enter  npon  this 
duty  we  lose  our  relation  to  our  immediate  con- 
stituents, and  are  charged  with  a  duty  for  the 
whole  Union.  We  become  the  judges  and 
umpires  for  the  tohole  ;  we  are  to  act  for  the 
interests  of  the  ichole. 

It  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  equality  of  the 
votes  of  States  here  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  general  theory  of  the  Government.  If  I 
act  here  under  the  instruction  and  dominion 
of  Delaware,  the  population  of  that  State  con* 
trols  tenfold  its  numbers  elsewhere.  But  if  I 
act  here  under  no  more  particular  responsibil- 
ity to  my  immediate  constituents  in  Ddaware 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  consulting 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  this  disparity, 
which  has  b^en  so  much  complained  of,  disap- 
pears. 

If  in  this  election  I  preserve  my  ordinary 
relation  to  the  people  of  Delaware,  then  to 
them  only  am  I  responsible,  and  upon  me  their 
instructions  only  are  obligatory.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  plurality  vote,  if  their  instruc- 
tions command  me  to  disregard  and  disobey 
it? 

I  ask  again,  said  Mr.  McLane,  where  is  the 
power  whence  these  instructions  can  consti- 
tutionally  emanate?  From  the  people  ihey 
cannot,  for  there  is  no  mode  by  which  their 
will  can  be  ascertained.  For  I  desire  to  pro- 
test against  all  partial  or  local  assemblages  as 
indicating  the  will  of  the  majority. 

From  the  Legislatures  they  cannot,  for  these 
bodies  are  charged  with  no  such  duties,  and 
can  have  no  better  means  of  ascertaining  the 
public  will  than  we,  who  spring  from  the  same 
source.  Sir,  said  Mr.  McLane,  if  we  are  called 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  to  act  for  the 
whole  people  of  this  Union,  and  are  bound  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  whole,  and  if,  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty,  the  plurality  of 
the  votes  of  the  whole  people,  expressed  in 
their  elections,  can  have  no  obligatory  force 
with  us,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  opinions 
or  instructions  of  our  particular  county  or  dis- 
trict, or  even  a  State,  can  be  more  imperative  ? 

Mr.  McLane  said,  when  he  was  up  a  few 
days  ago,  he  had  ventured  to  argue  that  if 
we  were  bound  to  regard  the  will  or  instmo- 
tion  of  our  particular  districts,  we  shonld  be 
constantly  in  danger  of  making  no  election  at 
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all.  If  eaob  State  have  the  right  to  instrnct 
its  representatives,  there  can  be  no  change  un- 
til the  one  or  other  ^ve  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Soath  Oarolina  has 
token  occasion  to  express  the  atmost  apprehen- 
sion of  the  conseqnences  of  no  election,  and 
woald  conceive  himself  an  object  of  just  repro- 
bation if  he  conld  be  instmmentalinprodacing 
sach  an  alternative.  Bat  if  he  be  bound  hy 
the  instmotions  of  his  constituents,  and  they 
direct  him  not  to  give  way,  he  is  no  longer  re- 
sponsible; he  yields  to  the  power  of  others, 
and  takes  no  blame  to  himself.  Is  there  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  quarter? 
Does  excitement  prevail  nowhere  but  in  this 
Hall  ?  Are  there  no  sectional  Jealousies,  and 
local  prejudices  to  be  stirred  up  in  such  a  con- 
test? Does  not  every  one  know  the  height  to 
which  the  public  excitement  may  be  carried  by 
political  contests,  and  the  zeal  and  obstinacy 
with  which  angry  oartisans  maintain  their 
point  ?  Suppose,  under  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, that  three  candidates  came  to  this  House, 
with  the  States  equally  divided;  how  coula 
we  hope  to  make  an  election  ?  Each  State  in- 
structs its  Representatives  to  hold  out,  to  nail 
their  flag  to  tne  mast,  and  go  down  with  their 
ship ;  and  all  the  evils  of  conten^Ung  passions 
and  Jealousies  immediately  ensue.  My  word 
for  it,  said  Mr.  McLane,  let  the  popular  fervor 
be  once  fully  roused,  and  the  tumults  will  ra^ 
as  wildly  without  as  within  these  walls.  We 
cannot  avoid  these  difficulties,  untU  we  learn 
to  value  our  own  freedom  and  independence ; 
to  be  responsible  only,  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  to  our  own  consciences,  to  the  interests  of  a 
common  country,  and  our  ultimate  dependence 
upon  the  will  of  a  constitutional  majority. 

N'o  responsibility  could  be  weightier,  and 
the  doctrine  of  instruction  and  obedience,  this 
counterfeit  imase  of  the  people's  will,  could 
not  fail  to  weaken  it.  It  would  do  more — ^it 
would  subvert  the  independence  of  the  Bepre- 
sentative,  and  seriously  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. As  long  as  we  are  held  to  an  honest, 
conscientious  discharge  of  our  duties  here,  we 
shall  act  with  g^reater  Judgment  and  circum- 
spection— we  shall  measure  our  obligations  by 
the  scale  of  the  Union,  and  act  under  views 
worthy  of  so  high  a  trust.  But  we  should  no 
sooner  cast  off  this  independence,  and  yield 
our  Judgments  and  consciences  to  the  dictates, 
of  any  authority  whatsoever,  than  we  should 
cease  to  exert  our  own  faculties,  and  be  driven 
about,  the  sport  of  every  popular  breeze.  We 
should  escape  from  our  duty  to  the  whole,  and 
seek  refuge  under  the  local  or  narrow  and  ca- 
pricious views  of  a  particular  part  A  high 
national  responsibility,  involving  loftiness  of 
character  and  virtuous  fame,  would  give  way 
to  considerations  of  place  and  power;  we 
should  soon  learn  to  vidue  a  seat  on  this  floor 
more  than  the  higher  oonoems  of  a  great  na- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  American  people,  we  should  obey  only 
the  commands  of  a  single  oongresrional  district. 


According  to  the  theory  for  which  he  con- 
tended, said  Mr.  McLane,  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  is  that  of  a  great  moral 
agent,  looking,  with  a  single  eye,  to  the  ^el- 
fare  of  a  common  country,  and  guided  by  con* 
siderations  of  a  similar  kind.  He  acts  fearless- 
ly and  independently  to  the  attainment  of  that 
end :  if  he  fail,  from  weakness  of  character,  or 
through  corrupt  means,  and  give  just  offense, 
or  produce  injury  to  the  people,  the  remedy  is 
found  in  the  elective  power  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  ultimate  remedy  for  all  evUs  and 
abuses  in  the  Government,  and  will  never 
prove  inefficacious  as  long  as  each  public  func- 
tionary shall  be  kept  within  its  appropriate 
sphere.  There  is  force  enough  in  it  to  secure 
an  honest  discharge  of  our  duty — it  is  terrible 
only  to  evil-doers.  If  it  be  rashly  or  vin- 
dictively applied,  it  deprives  us  of  the  honor 
of  a  seat  here ;  but  it  leaves  us  in  possession 
of  that  which  is  of  far  more  value,  and  well 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  loss  of  place.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this 
House  is  to  b3  lightly  esteemetl,  or  that  he 
who  could  not  surrender  it  without  regret 
would  be  unworthy  of  its  occupation;  but  I 
will  say  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  honored 
by  him  who  would  be  incapable  of  performing 
its  duties  with  an  honest  mdependence.  Mr. 
McLane  said  he  was  not  ambitious  of  figuring 
in  an  opposition  to  the  popular  clamor,  nor 
was  he  at  all  disposed  to  court  responsibil- 
ity; but  he  would  not  shrink  from  it,  when 
it  came  upon  him,  and  he  could  imagine  it  to 
be  sometimes  a  virtue  to  oppose  even  the 
wildest  tumult.  It  behooved  every  man 
placed  in  such  a  station  to  meet  the  crisis 
with  calmness  and  fortitude;  to  throw  his 
eyes  abroad  over  the  whole  scene,  and  do  the 
best  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  whole. 
It  would  ill  become  us,  he  said,  in  such  a  crisis, 
to  be  found  timid  and  wavering,  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, bending  to  the  storm,  or  yielding  our 
judgments  to  the  commands  of  others.  Our 
great  duty,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  pres- 
ent, was  to  compose  difficulties,  not  to  height- 
en them  with  others,  or  to  be  agitated  by  them 
ourselves.  The  supposition  is,  when  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  devolves  upon  this  House, 
that  the  public  voice  has  been  distrusted  and 
distracted  by  serious  and  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties; by  the  number  of  candidates,  personal 
predilections,  and  hostility;  local  views  and 
sectional  Jealousy ;  party  feelings  and  factions 
excitement.  By  these  and  other  causes  the 
public  mind  may  have  been  thrown  into  the 
most  bitter  and  violent  commotion,  alarming 
both  social  and  public  tranquillity ;  the  Consti- 
tution erects  this  House  into  a  high  and  sa- 
cred tribunal,  to  compose  and  quiet  these  an- 
grv  elements— to  allow  time  for  their  fury  to 
subside — ^to  bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  we 
should  be  false  to  ourselves  and  to  the  coun- 
try, if,  instead  of  doing  so,  we  should  launch 
forth  upon  this  wild  ocean,  and  fret  and  vex 
it  afresh.    It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  sure- 
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I7  this  would  be  done  bj  bringing  public  ez- 
oitement  to  operate  upon  oar  deliberations  in 
sQch  an  election. 

Then,  sir,  said  Mr.  MoLane,  if  I  be  correct 
in  the  yiews  I  have  taken  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  this 
election,  does  it  not  follow  that  all  attempts  to 
control  or  sway  or  intimidate  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  sober,  independent  judgment,  are 
indecorous  and  improper  ?  He  would  not  now 
detain  the  House,  after  the  time  he  had  already 
consumed,  in  detailing  the  various  means  which 
might  be  employed,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
influence  which  might  be  brought  to  control 
the  independence  of  melnbers.  It  was  unne- 
cessary for  him,  he  said,  to  describe  the  effects 
of  all  these  popular  engines  which  a  state  of 
high  public  excitement  always  puts  in  motion, 
and  which,  from  the  seeds  sown  in  county 
meetings  to  the  fruits  appearing  in  the  persons 
of  self-constituted  committees,  which  may 
daily  surround  this  Hall,  were  constantly  op- 
erating. We  guard  the  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, said  he,  from  all  tumult  and  disorder,  and 
carefully  banish  all  illegitimate  influence  at  a 
distance.  Why  are  we  fearful  of  surrounding 
our  o^'Jk  liberties  with  equal  security  ?  The 
character  of  all  these  influences  is  progressive ; 
and  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  entertained 
by  able  commentators  upon  our  Constitution, 
of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  have  been  from  the  effect  of  these  ex- 
traneous influences,  both  civil  and  military, 
which  may  easily  be  put  in  motion,  Mr.  Mo- 
Lane  said  he  had  no  apprehension  of  such 
evils  at  the  present  day ;  but  he  repeated  that, 
now,  when  everythinff  was  comparatively  tran- 
quil and  secure,  was  the  most  suitable  time  to 
make  provision  for  the  d^  when  the  tempers 
of  gentlemen  would  be  less  calculated  for  cool 
deliberation.  If  the  people  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  our  conduct,  they  could  claim 
no  right  to  superintend  our  deliberations.  He 
had  as  little  at  stake  as  others,  however,  and 
should  submit,  with  as  good  a  grace  .to  the 
decision  of  the  House. 

3ir.  McLane  said  he  could  not  conclude  his 
remarks  without  notice  of  another  topic  of  the 
gentleman  of  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  to 
which  he  wished  he  could  have  been  spared 
the  duty  of  adverting.  It  was  the  reply  which 
that  gentleman  had  given  to  the  precedent  of 
1801,  which  he  (Mr.  McLane)  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  had  been  summarily  and  violently  denounced 
because  it  had  emanated  from  the  old  Federal 
party.  Mr.  McLane  remarked  that  what  he 
said  on  a  former  occasion  on  this  subject 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
much  more  now.  He  was  not  so  weak  as  to 
enter,  at  this  time  of  day,  upon  a  grave  and 
argumentative  defense  of  the  Federal  party, 
He  well  knew  it  was  not  to  be  defended  by 
speeches  in  or  out  of  this  House.  It  would 
have  to  rely  for  its  defense  upon  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  its  works,  to  which  the  gen- 


eral, state  of  our  national  happiness  and  the 
cool  judgment  of  posterity  were  fast  affixing 
their  seal.  To  the  survivors  of  tJiat  party  it 
must  be  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  to  wit- 
ness the  wisdom  of  its  policy  daily  triumph- 
ing over  the  bitterest  prejudices,  while  those 
who  had  disappeared  from  the  stage  had 
passed  to  a  higher  reward.  He  could  but  la- 
ment, however,  the  disposition  occasionaUy 
manifested  to  keep  alive  those  old  animoeities. 
It  was  sufident  to  satisfy  him  that  the  mon- 
ster party  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping,  and  not 
so  sound  but  that  now  and  then  it  would  rouse 
up  and  shake  its  grizzly  mane.  We  had  not 
altogether  distrusted  the  promise  that  in  the 
present  day  some  SereuUt  would  appear  to 
rid  us  of  .this  monster  with  more  heads  than 
the  Lem»an  of  old,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that,  after  this  labor  should  be  achieved,  he 
should  not  continue  to  be  wounded  by  the 
arrows  of  the  conqueror,  more  fatal  than  even 
those  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  ancient  Hydira. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  McDufEe),  however,  had  declined 
oonsiderinff  this  as  a  precedent  of  the  Federal 
party,  but  had  pronounced  it  the  act  of  a  party 
who  had  deliberately  determined  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  their  country;  and  the  gentle- 
man had  further  said,  their  reward  had  been 
political  infamy!  Sir,  said  Mr.  McLane,  I 
hope  this  was  rather  spoken  in  the  heat  of 
debate  than  with  a  dispassionate  foresight  of 
the  extent  of  such  denunciation.  We  know 
the  gentleman  was  too  chivalrous  to  carry  it 
out  seriously  to  its  consequences,  and  yet  his 
remarks  were  liable  to  such  an  interpretation. 
However  this  may  be,  said  Mr.  McLane,  it  is 
but  declamation ;  nothing  was  attempted  upon 
that  occasion  that  the  Constitution  at  least 
did  not  warrant,  and  men  as  pure  as  any  this 
nation  has  produced  embarked  in  the  en- 
ter prise.  Sir,  the  political  infamy  of  which 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  exists  only  in  his 
own  imagination.  It  has  tainted  the  life  of 
scarcely  an  individual  who  was  concerned  in 
that  famous  election.  If  the  gentleman  will 
cast  his  ey^  over  the  Journal  of  that  period, 
he  will  see  the  names  of  many  whose  fame 
and  virtues  are  much  more  to  be  envied  than 
shunned.  One,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
eminent,  was  then  an  able  Bepresentative  of 
^the  same  State  which  the  gentleman  now  rep- 
resents upon  this  floor.  From  that  period 
his  life  was  marked  by  the  exhibition  of  great 
probity  and  talents,  commanding  public  and 
private  admiration ;  sharing,  in  his  life,  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  his 
death,  but  the  other  day,  wrapping  a  neigh- 
boring city  in  mourning. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  McLane,  my  own  State  bad  the 
honor  to  claim  as  her  Bepresentative  an  able 
and  conspicuous  statesman  of  that  Congress. 
Deservedly  disUnguished  as  he  was  for  the 
noblest  private  and  public  virtnea,  the  lustre 
of  an  illustrious  life  shone  with  new  light  upon 
the  public  eye  after  the  scenes  of  that  day. 
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He  liTdd  only  to  give  stronger  proofs  of  his 

Satriotisai,  and  to  fasten  his  hold  upon  pub- 
0  oonfidenoe  and  admiration.  He  was  even 
selected,  at  a  most  oritioal  period  of  pablic 
affairs,  hj  a  Repnblican  Administration,  for  a 
highly-important  trust,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
share  in  that  memorable  negotiation  which  re- 
stored peace  to  a  bleeding  country.  Sir,  I  have 
a  high  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  would  rather  smooth  than  ob- 
struct the  path  of  his  fame ;  but  were  my  feel- 
ings for  him  much  warmer  than  they  are,  I 
could  not  wish  him  a  more  enviable  lot  than 
the  same  portion  of  private  and  political  char- 
acter which  rewarded  the  virtues  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  whom  I  have  idluded, 
who  was  the  pride  of  his  State  and  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and  said  that  the 
precise  question  before  the  committee,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  on  expunging  that  part  of 
the  third  rule  to  be  observed  in  conducting  the 
approaching  election,  which  prescribes  that  the 
galleries  of  this  House,  which  at  first  were  to 
be  open  to  the  public,  may  be  cleared  at  any 
time  pending  the  election,  at  the  request  of  the 
delegation  of  any  one  State.  If  the  motion 
obtains,  the  standing  rule  of  the  Honss  on  this 
subject  will  then  be  in  order,  which  is,  that  the 
Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  a  matter  of 
course,  may  cause  the  galleries  to  be  cleared 
whenever  any  disorder  on  the  part  of  those 
who  attend  there  shall,  in  his  opinion,  render 
it  expedient  and  proper,  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
question  before  the  committee,  which  has  been, 
he  would  not  say,  the  subject,  but  which  has 
been  the  occasion,  of  such  an  extended  dis- 
ousnon,  is  simply  this,  whether  the  power  of 
clearing  the  guleries  in  case  of  disorder  shall 
rest  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  with  the 
delegation  from  a  State.  This  is  the  precise 
question  which  the  committee  have  to  decide. 
A  very  broad  discussion  had  been  gone  into  as 
to  the  effect  of  those  various  considerations 
which  ought  to  inflaence  a  member  of  this 
House  in  giving  his  vote.  As  constituting, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  delegation  of  a 
State,  he  would  not  say  that  the  arguments 
which  had  been  brought  forward  had  not  any 
relation  to  each  other.  But  he  mast  say  that 
their  relation  to  the  question  before  the  com- 
mittee was  but  slight.  The  question  had  been 
treated  with  a  view  to  national  considerations, 
but  it  must  be  extremely  evident  that  the  Hoase 
oould  not  prescribe  how  much  relative  consid- 
oration  ought  to  be  given  to  one  and  how  much 
to  another  of  these  considerations.  And  in 
aooh  a  case  each  member  must  judge  for  him- 
self what  degree  of  respect  is  due  to  this  or  that 
mode  of  expressing  public  opinion.  Whether 
he  shall  have  regard  to  public  opinion  as  it  now 
ia,  or  as  it  will  soon  be:  on  every  qaestion  of 
ibis  kind  each  man  must  decide  for  himself. 
A  oourseof  remark  had  been  gone  into,  histori- 
oal  dhuions  had  been  made,  and  not  very 
alight  denunciations  had  been  uttered,  in  rela^ 
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tion  to  a  former  precedent,  to  all  which  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  should  make  some 
reply;  and  he  certainly  felt,  as  was  natural  in 
his  circumstances,  a  strong  desire  to  do  so,  but 
he  was  restrained  from  indulging  this  deure, 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  his  daty  to  the 
House.  It  must  be,  by  this  time,  perfectly 
evident  that  no  valuable  result  could  bo  ob- 
tained by  the  most  protracted  discussion ;  and 
he  would  submit  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen 
the  propriety  of  making  some  disposition  of 
the  subject  before  them  without  farther  de- 
lay. He  hoped  that  the  motion  he  was  about 
to  make  would  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made.  The  House  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  and  interesting  duty.  It  was 
indispensable  that  some  rules  of  proceeding 
should  previously  bo  adopted.  With  respect 
to  the  particular  rule  now  in  discussion,  he 
considered  it  as  very  unimportant  in  itself.  It 
important  at  all,  it  had  only  been  made  so  by 
the  discossion  of  which  it  had  been  made  the 
subject.  Rather  than  spend  ten  minutes  more 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  he  would,  for  him- 
self, willingly  consent  that  the  power  in  ques- 
tion should  remain  with  the  Speaker,  or  should 
be  given  to  the  delegation  of  a  State.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  committee  do  now 
rise,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  rules  should 
be  determined  on  in  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  commit- 
tee then  rose,  reported  progress,  and  were  re- 
fused leave  to  sit  again ;  and  the  committee 
was  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  were  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  tho 
rules  referred  to  it ;  and  they  were  laid  on  the 
table.  They  were  then  taken  up  and  read  in 
order.  The  first  rule  is  in  the  following  words: 

*^  1.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing,  on  open- 
ing all  the  certificates,  and  counting  the  votes 
flven  by  the  electors  of  the  several  States  for 
'resident,  that  no  person  has  a  mi^iority  of  the 
votes  of  the  whole  number  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result  shall  have  been  de- 
clared, the  same  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  this  House."  This  rule,  having  been 
read,  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  rule,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bassett, 
woB  amended,  by  inserting,  after  the  word 
*^ called,"  the  words  '*by  States;"  and  thus 
amended,  it  read  as  follows: 

*'2.  The  roll  of  the  House  shall  then  bo 
called,  by  States,  and,  on  its  appearing  that  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the- 
States  are  present,  the  House  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed,  by  ballot,  to  choose  a  President 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President ;  and  in  case  neither  of  those 
persons  shall  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  on  the  first  ballot,  the  House 
shall  continue  to  ballot  for  a  President^  with- 
out interruption  by  other  bnaineay  until'  a 
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President  be  chosen  ;^'  and,  thns  amended^  it 
was  agreed  to. 

The  third  rule  having  been  read,  a  motion 
was  made  to  strike  oat  the  last  clause,  which 
orders  the  galleries  to  be  cleared  at  the  request 
of  the  delegation  of  any  one  State. 

On  tliis  question  Mr.  MoDuffie  rose  and  ob- 
served that  he  left  it  to  tbe  House  to  deter* 
mine  on  whom  tlie  responsibility  rested  of 
giving  to  the  present  discusfion  the  extensive 
range  which  it  had  taken.  For  himself,  he 
had  adopted,  as  a  constant  rule,  not  to  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  House  by  any  remarks 
which  had  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  it,  or  which  were  not  drawn  out 
by  topics  brought  into  tbe  discussion  by  other 
gentlemen.  As  to  the  present  discussion,  he 
had  considered  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
as  assuming,  at  the  commencement  of  it,  as  the 
ground  on  which  he  thought  it  wise  policy  to 
clear  the  galleries,  that  members  of  this  House, 
when  engaged  in  electing  a  President,  did  not 
act  as  the  delegates  of  the  people,  and  were 
not  responsible  to  them ;  the  reply  which  he 
himself  had  made  was  directed  only  to  this 
principle.  It  went  no  further.  In  replying 
to  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
had  extended  the  discussion  still  further,  and 
had  made  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  powers 
of  the  House  to  bear  on  the  question  immedi- 
ately before  it.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  imposing  arguments 
ever  delivered  in  this  House,  a  member  rises 
in  his  place  and  suggests  the  impolicy  of  con- 
tinuing the  argument.  He  felt  very  great  re- 
spect for  that  member,  but  he  considered  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  principle  laid  down  had  a  very 
wide  and  extensive  bearing,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  give  the  principle  that  discus- 
sion which  he  considered  it  entitled  to  receive. 
The  responsibility  rested  upon  him,  and  he 
well  knew  the  impatience  of  the  House,  and 
was  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  But 
he  was  compelled,  notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, to  go  into  the  argument,  and  to 
reply  both  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  put  cases, 
urged  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contended,  viz., 
that,  in  electing  a  President,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  instruct  their  delegates,  would  operate 
in  practice  to  defeat  tbe  election.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
McDuffie,  if  that  consequence  cnn  be  shown  to 
be  fairly  deducible  from  the  principle  I  advo- 
cate, I  will  abandon  it.  But  I  think  that,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  danger  exists 
only  in  tlie  imagination  of  the  gcntiemen  who 
urge  it.  What  is  the  case  supposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  ?  That  there  are 
tliree  candidates,  and  that  eight  States  vote  for 
each  of  them.  Well,  take  that  case.  The  gen- 
tlemen say,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  in- 
struct th^ir  delegates,  then  instructions  once 


given  cannot  be  resisted,  and  so  the  delegate 
most  go  on  votin^^  to  the  end  for  the  candidate 
designated  by  his  own  State,  and  thus  the 
election  will  be  prevented  a|ju>g0ther.  But 
this  statement  arises  from  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  the  gronnd-stake.  I  did  not  con- 
tend that  the  oelegate  must  go  on  voting  t4i 
the  end  as  he  began,  and  so  defeat  the  elec- 
tion. I  only  contended  that  the  popular  will 
of  the  State  is  as  binding  on  me  as  they  say 
the  dictate  of  conscience  is  binding  on  them. 
I  will,  therefore,  turn  the  gentlemen's  case 
upon  themselves;  suppose  there  are  three 
candidates,  and  the  members  from  eight  States 
hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  vote  for 
each  of  them,  can  there  be  an  election  in  this 
case  ?  No,  su*.  They  say  that,  if  the  x>opnlar 
will  is  to  bind  me,  I  must  continue  to  submit 
to  it.  Well,  sir,  if  conscience  is  to  bind  them, 
they  must  continue  to  submit  to  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  jieople  have  a  legal  right  to  in- 
struct their  delegates,  butr— 

Here  Mr.  Webster  observed  that  he  rose 
with  great  pain.  He  hoped  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  would  do  him  the  Justice 
to  believe  that  nothing  but  an  imperious  con- 
viction of  duty  induced  him  to  intermpt  an 
argument  which  he  knew  it  would  nve  him 
pleasure  to  hear,  but  he  submitted  whether  it 
was  in  order  to  go  into  an  argoment  in  the 
House  in  reply  to  an  argument  urged  in  Ck>m- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  any  more  than  if  it  had 
been  urged  in  a  select  committee. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  observations 
of  Mr.  McDuffie  were  net  in  order,  on  the 
ground  stated,  and  that  they  were  not  in  order 
for  another  reason,  viz.,  that  the  whole  scope 
of  tbe  debate  was  irrelevant  to  the  question 
actually  before  the  House. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  latter  ground,  submit- 
ted to  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  carried. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  further  to  amend  the 
rule,  by  inserting,  after  the  word  ^^ Senators," 
the  words  ^^stenographers,"  which  was  carried. 

And  the  rule,  as  amended,  was  adopted,  and 
read  as  follows: 

^'  3.  The  doors  of  the  Hall  shall  be  closed 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  members 
of  the  Senate^  stenographers,  and  the  officers 
of  the  House." 

The  fourth  rule  was  then  read  and  adopted, 
as  follows : 

^^4.  From  the  commencement  of  the  ballot- 
ing until  an  election  is  made,  no  proposition 
to  adjourn  shall  be  received,  unless  on  the 
motion  of  one  State,  seconded  by  another 
State;  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  by 
States.  The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in 
regard  to  any  motion  to  change  the  usual  hour 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses." 

The  fifth  nde  was  then  read,  in  the  words 
following: 

^*  5.  In  balloting,  the  following  mode  aball 
be  observed,  to  wit: 
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"The  Bepresentafivos  of  eaoh  State  ehall  be 
ammged  and  seated  together,  beginning  with 
the  aeat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker's 
ohair,  vith  the  members  from  the  State  of 
Miune;  thence  proceeding  with  the  members 
from  the  States  in  the  order  the  States  are 
nsaally  named  for  receiving  petitions,  sronnd 
the  Hail  of  the  House,  until  all  are  seated ;  a 
ballot-box  shall  be  prorided  for  eaoh  State. 
The  Bepresentatiyes  of  eaoh  State  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  ballot  among  themsdves,  in 
order  to  ascerbdn  the  vote  of  their  State,  and 
they  may,  if  necessary,  appoint  tellers  of  their 
ballots. 

^  After  tlie  vote  of  eaoh  State  is  ascertained, 
dnplicates  thereof  shall  be  made  oat^  and,  in 
oase  any  one  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
ohoioe  is  to  be  made  shall  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  giyen  on  any  one  balloting  by  the 
Representativea  of  a  State,  the  name  of  that 
person  shall  be  written  on  each  of  the  dnpli* 
oatas;  and  in  case  votes  so  given  shall  be 
divided,  so  that  neither  of  said  persons 
shall  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  by  such  State  on  any  one  ballot* 
ing,  HSok  the  word  ^  divided '  shall  be  written 
on  each  duplicate. 

^' After  the  delegation  from  each  State 
shall  have  ascertained  the  vote  of  their  State, 
the  Clerk  shall  name  the  States  in  the  order 
they  are  usually  for  receiving  petitions,  and, 
as  Uie  name  of  eaoh  is  called,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  shall  present  to  the  delegation  of  each 
two  baUot-boxes,  in  each  of  which  shall  be 
deposited,  by  some  Bepresentative  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  duplicates  made  as  aforesaid, 
of  the  vote  of  sud  State,  in  the  presence,  and 
sabjeot  to  the  examination,  of  all  the  members 
from  said  State  then  present;  and  where  there 
13  more  than  one  Bepresentative  from  a  State, 
the  duplicates  shall  not  both  be  deposited  by 
the  same  person. 

^  When  the  votes  of  the  States  are  thus  all 
taken  in,  the  Sergeant*at-Arms  shall  carry  one 
of  the  said  ballot-boxes  to  one  table,  and  the 
other  to  a  separata  and  distinct  table. 

^  One  pereon  from  each  State,  represented  in 
the  balloting,  shall  be  appointed  by  its  Bepre- 
sentattves  to  tell  off  said  ballots ;  but,  in  case 
the  Bepresentatives  fail  to  appoint  a  teller,  the 
Speaker  shall  appoint. 

*^  The  said  tellers  shall  divide  themselves  into 
two  seta,  as  nearly  equal  in  nhmber  as  can  be, 
and  one  of  the  said  sets  of  tellers  shall  pro« 
ceed  to  oonnt  the  votes  in  one  of  said  boxes, 
and  the  other  set  the  votes  in  the  other  box. 

*^  When  the  votes  are  oonnted  by  the  differ- 
ent sets  of  tellers,  the  result  shall  be  reported  to 
the  House,  and  if  the  reports  agree,  the  same 
shall  be  aooepted  as  the  true  votes  of  the 
States ;  bat,  if  the  reports  disagree,  the  States 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  to 
a  new  baHot^" 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Oarolina,  then  moved 
to  amend  this  rule,  by  striking  out  what  fol- 
lows the  words  *^a  ballot-box  shall  be  pro* 


vided  for  eioh  State,"  and  inserting  the  fol« 
lowing: 

^'Labeled  with  the  name  of  the  State, 
placed  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  on  the 
01erk*s  table — ^placed  in  the  order  of  the  States. 
The  Olerk  shall  then  proceed  to  caU  each  del- 
egation in  the  order  in  which  petitions  are 
then  called  and  the  member  of  each  delega- 
tion shall  place  his  ballot  in  the  box  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  State.  After  all  the 
States  have  thus  voted,  then  the  members  of 
eaoh  delegation  shall  nominate  a  member  of 
their  delegation  to  act  as  teller,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  of  thtf  tellers  appointed  by 
the  several  delegations  to  count  the  votes  ot 
each  State,  commencing  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  called,  at  the  dose  of  which  eounc, 
the  separate  vote  of  eaoh  State  shall  be  de- 
clared by  the  senior  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  tellers,  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  ag- 
gregate ballot  Should  the  delegation  of  any 
State  fftil  to  appoint  a  teller,  then  the  Speaker 
shall  nominate  one,  and  where  there  is  but 
one  member  of  a  State,  he  shall  act  as  teller. 
These  rules  shall  be  observed  in  each  suoces* 
sive  ballot,  until  a  choice  is  produced,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hamilton  rose  and  observed  that,  in 
offering  this  amendment,  he  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  provoke  a  debute  on  a  subject 
which  might  be  susceptible  of  extended  and 
various  considerations.  My  object  (said  Mr. 
Hamilton)  is  to  endeavor  to  adopt,  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  some  mode  by 
which  the  vote  of  each  State  (not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  States)  may  be  ascertained. 
To  the  members  composing  the  delegations  I 
know  that  the  privil^e  of  a  secret  ballot  is 
secured.  This  I  do  not  propose  to  violate; 
but  I  do  propose  that  some  mode  should  be 
adopted  by  which  the  vote  of  the  State, 
when  given,  should  be  put  on  record  on  the 
Journals  of  this  House,  and  the  people  be  en- 
abled, in  an  authentic  form,  to  know  now  their 
representatives  have  given  the  vote  of  the 
Stotes  which  they  represent. 

Kow,  by  the  mode  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, there  are  to  be  twenty-four  distinct  and 
secret  colleges,  eaoh  State  acting  under  its 
own  discretion,  and  the  strange  result  might 
occur  that,  in  one  delegation,  blank  votes 
would  be  counted,  and  in  another  rejected, 
and  by  this  clashing  it  might,  in  effect,  arise 
that  an  election  should  be  produced  which  was 
not  the  result  of  a  mt^fority  of  the  States. 
The  amendments  he  had  submitted  provided 
that  the  vote  of  eadi  State  should  be  in  a 
separate  ballot-box,  and  be  thus  told  and  de- 
clared. He  felt  satisfied  that,  although  it 
seemed  in  its  operation  to  disclose  the  vote 
of  a  member,  when  that  person  represented 
alone  a  whole  State,  yet  this  was  an  accident, 
either  of  good  fortune  or  bad,  according  to 
the  pride  and  regret  with  which  such  gentle* 
men  might  view  their  situation.    Besides,  he 
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did  not  sappose  that  any  gentleman  on  that 
floor  would  desire  to  have  any  result  pro- 
duced hy  his  acts  attributed  to  another,  which, 
in  the  portentous  darkness  which  was  about  to 
veil  tiieir  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  mode 
of  balloting,  might  occur. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  we  were 
bound,  as  far  as  it  was  admissible  within  the 
secret  ballot,  according  to  each  member,  to 
allow  the  people  to  understand,  at  least  in  our 
condescension,  how  the  vote  of  their  different 
States  have  been  given  in  a  shape  more  authen- 
tic than  rumor,  or  even  a  newspaper  report 
Ho  defied  any  man.  In  the  odious  contest  of 
'  1801,  to  determine  how  the  States  had  voted 
from  the  Journals  of  this  House ;  and  he  thought 
such  a  mysterious  mode  of  choice  suited  rather 
the  muffled  secrecy  of  a  Yenetinn  Senate  than 
an  assembly  representing  a  free  people.  Let 
us  have  no  approach,  even  in  appearance,  in 
our  transactions  on  this  eventful  occasion,  to 
that  terrible  image  of  jealousy,  secrecy,  and 
prostration  of  public  freedom,  exhibited  by  the 
brazen  lion  of  Venice,  who,  with  his  gaping 
mouth,  receives  a  vote  which  comes  whence 
nobody  knows,  and  for  which  nobody  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Webster  requested  leave  to  make  a  sin- 
gle remark,  which  might  save  further  discus- 
sion. The  rule,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  would  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion /)f  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
says  that  the  States  shall  vote  by  ballot.  But 
the  proposed  amendment  would  defeat  that 
intention.  Some  of  the  States  are  represented 
only  by  a  single  delegate ;  and,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  prevailed,  each  of  these  gentlemen 
is  compelled  to  declare  in  what  way  he  has  voted. 

Mr.  Hamilton  observed,  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  that,  on  a  question 
involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  he 
would  cSvance  his  own  opinions,  with  some 
deference,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  that 
gentleman.  But  he  contended  that,  substan- 
tially, by  this  mode,  the  vote  was  given  by 
States,  which  was  all  that  the  Constitution 
renders  necessary ;  that,  so  long  as  the  mode 
by  which  the  sense  and  vote  of  each  State  were 
ascertained  whs  by  ballot,  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  Constitution  are  complied  with.  His 
amendment,  in  fact,  merely  provided  for  a 
separate  ballot-box  for  each  State,  rather  than 
a  general  one,  by  which  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  would  be  wholly  unknown.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton then  dwelt  very  briefly  upon  several  public 
considerations  which  rendered  such  knowledge 
important,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  short  time 
which  was  allowed  them  now  for  the  passage 
of  the  rules,  he  would  not  press  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  observed  that  if  gen- 
tlemen would  examine  the  rule  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hamilton],  with  the  Constitution,  they  would 
flnd  that  the  rule  was,  and  the  amendment  trot 


noty  consistent  with  it.  The  Constitntioii  re- 
quires the  choice  to  be  made  by  ballot ;  the 
votes  to  be  taken  by  States,  each  State  having 
one  vote.  The  amendment  goes  upon  tiie  prin- 
ciple that  you  must  present  to  the  House  one 
vote  for  each  member  from  a  State,  instead  of 
one  vote  for  each  State,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  members.  The  difference  must  be 
obvious.  The  rule  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  each  State  shall  ascertain  its  vote ;  when 
ascertained,  how  that  vote  shidl  be  presented 
to  the  House,  and  be  told  off.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  to  deprive  the  States  of  a  vote  by 
ballot,  and  confer  power  on  the  tellers,  who 
shall  ascertain,  by  counting  the  ballots  of  the 
members,  how  the  State  would  vote,  to  give 
the  vote  fdva  wee,  not  by  ballot.  The  House 
constitutionally  has  little  to  do  in  determining 
the  vote  of  the  States.  Its  main  power  on  the 
subject  commences  when  that  vote  has  been 
determined. 

The  amendment  is  objectionable  in  another 
point  of  view.  It  leaves  the  tellers  to  settle 
the  disputed  question  (without  the  control  of 
the  delegation  or  the  House)  whether  the  vote 
or  ballot  of  a  State  shall  result  from  a  bare 
plurality,  or  depend  on  a  majority  of  the  bal- 
lots of  each  delegation.  This  is  a  question,  sir, 
of  too  much  importance  to  leave  for  adjustment 
in  such  a  way.  It  should  be  settled  by  the 
House  voting  jpM*  capita,  and  before  any  result 
is  known,  calculated  to  influence  tiie  decision 
— it  should  be  settled  now.  For  himself,  Mr. 
Wright  said,  having  carefully  examined  liie 
provisions  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
election  of  President,  with  a  view  to  under- 
stand its  literal  meaning,  as  well  as  to  discover 
its  spirit,  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  a 
minority  of  the  delegation  of  any  one  State 
was  necessary  to  determine  a  vote,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  it  would  do.  He  fdt  confi- 
dent the  House  would  so  determine. 

Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  in  reply,  and  made 
some  observations  to  show  that  his  proposal 
was  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution.  He 
hoped  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  provides  twenty- 
four  separate  ballot-boxes  would  be  adopted. 
He  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  known  publicly 
and  officially  how  each  State  had  voted,  and 
regretted  the  want  of  this  knowledge  touching 
the  election  of  1601. 

Mr.  McDnffie  advocated  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  the  Constitution 
was  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  throw  an  im- 
penetrable veil  over  the  proceedingp  of  this 
House,  in  so  important  an  act  as  the  choice  of 
a  Chief  Magistrate.  He  felt  bound  to  protect 
the  honor  of  his  State,  and  his  own  honor ;  but 
the  rule,  as  it  at  present  stood,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  show  that  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  constituents.  Mr.  McDnffie 
quoted  the  Constitution,  and  insisted  that  the 
amendment  was  not  inconsistent  with  it — that 
the  Constitution  did  not  require  that  the  vote 
of  the  States  should  be  concealed;  nor  did  it 
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ever  inean  to  soraen  the  votes  of  the  delegates 
thamtelyes  from  public  soratinj.  In  declaring 
that  the  votes  shoald  be  by  States,  it  meant 
uo  more  than  that  all  the  States  should  have 
their  equal  voioe.  It  directed  not  that  thej 
should  vote  hj  States,  but  that  they  should  be 
counted  by  States.  If  it  happened  that  some 
of  the  States  had  only  one  delegate,  that  did 
not  alter  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
nor  the  proprie^  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his 
ooUeague.  The  Constitution  would  stiu  be 
obeyed.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  or  any  other  of  those 
icentlemen  who  stood  alone  in  representing 
States,  had  any  wish  to  conceal  the  vote  that 
they  should  give,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  tiiey  would  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  disclaiming  all  wish  to 
have  his  vote  concealed,  was  yet  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  now  proposed, 
which  he  considered  as  striking  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  Constitution.  A  fundamental  principle 
of  that  instrument  was,  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  should  be  kept 
ontirely  separate.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  President  was  protected  from  having  an 
improper  influence  exerted  over  him  by  mem- 
bers of  this  body ;  it  was  proper,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  members  of  this  House  should 
Im  protected  from  his  resentment,  arising  from 
a  knowledge  that  any  particular  portion  of 
them  were  opposed  to  his  election.  It  was 
not  proper  that  the  President  should  know 
officially  whence  his  power  was  derived.  He 
should  receive  it  from  the  whole  people,  and 
exercise  it  alike  for  the  good  of  every  por- 
tion of  them.  When  the  Constitution  was  re- 
vised in  1601,  this  great  fundamental' principle 
was  preserved  untouched.  The  rule  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  wss 
calculate  to  render  the  Chief  Magistrate  the 
President  of  a  party,  not  the  President  of  the 
nation.  The  practical  tendency  was  to  array 
some  of  the  States  against  the  President,  aud 
the  President  agahutthem,  to  cherish  the  seeds 
of  faction  and  to  give  to  party  spirit  still 

f greater  bitterness.    It  was  the  duty  of  the 
louse  to  be  umpires,  not  agitators — ^to  pacify 
the  nation,  not  to  irritate  it. 

Mr.  Wright  aipain  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  He  haa  supposed,  he  said,  that 
no  one  could  have  doubted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion required  only  one  vote  for  each  State,  in- 
stead of  one  for  each  member  of  the  House — 
in  the  present  case  twenty-four  ballots  instead 
of  two  hundred  and  thirteen ;  and  he  had  sup- 
posed it  equally  clear  that  the  framers  of  the 
Oonntitution  never  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
ceeding diould  stop  the  moment  you  had  ascer- 
tained whether  the  State  ifUended  to  vote,  be- 
fore the  ballot  or  vote  was  prepared  and  de- 
posited; but  in  this  he  found  himself  mistaken. 
lie  should  despair  of  removing  those  doubts, 
and  would  forbear  further  argument  as  to  it. 
It  is  urged  that  the  plan  proiKHsed  by  the  rule 
makes  the  proceedmgs  among  the  States  se- 


cret, and  that  you  have  no  way  to  And  out 
how  each  man  voted.  Why  should  that  be 
known?  What  good  would  result  from  it? 
does  the  Constitution  authorize  you  to  require 

Sublicity  in  this  proceedinff  ?  I  think  not  In- 
ividually,  I  have  no  desire  to  keep  my  vote 
secret— I  am  willing  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
world.  The  gentleman  from  Il^ois  [Mr.  CoekJ 
has  presented  to  you,  much  better  than  I  can 
do,  some  of  the  principles  which  govern  elec- 
tions by  ballot,  and  urged  some  forcible  reasons 
why  the  votes  should  be  secret  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  views  he  has  submitted. 
The  requisition  upon  a  vote  by  ballot,  to  in- 
dorse his  name  on  the  ballot,  or  to  rise  when 
about  to  vote,  and  proclaim  for  whom  be 
voted,  would  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  vot- 
ing by  ballot,  and  break  down  all  the  guards 
the  Constitution  has  established  to  protect  the 
elector  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  right 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  regretted  that 
time  was  not  allowed  more  matur^y  to  exam- 
ine so  important  a  proposition  as  that  now  be- 
fore the  House,  before  it  was  voted  on.  From 
the  short  consideration  he  had  been  able  to 
give  it,  he  could  not  perceive  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  and  he  should 
vote  for  it  because  he  perceived  that  its  object 
was  to  remove  everything  like  secrecy  from 
the  transaction  which  was  approaching.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
House  on  that  occasion  would  be  regarded  by 
the  people  with  suspicion.  Was  it  a  likely 
way  of  removing  this  to.  throw  a  mantle  of 
secrecy  over  its  proceedings?  Was  not  this 
the  way  to  set  the  tongue  of  slander  in  motion  ? 
When  an  allegation  was  made  affecting  the 
purity  of  any  individual,  would  they  be  re- 
moved by  his  skulking  and  shrinking  from  ob- 
servation? Would  not  this  rivet  the  suspi- 
cion ?  If  a  man  was  charged  with  theft,  was 
it  a  way  to  remove  the  charge  if  he  shut 
his  door  and  refused  all  admittance  and  obser- 
vation ?  But  if  he  threw  open  the  suspected 
place,  invited  observation  and  displayed  a 
candid,  open  deportment,  the  report  would 
be  disbelieved.  So  long  as  shadows,  clouds, 
and  darkness  were  suffered  to  rest  on  any  of 
the  doings  of  this  House,  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  would  only  be  fixed  and  confirmed. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  the  further  exami- 
nation of  the  amendment,  he  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

This  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority; 

Mr.  Stewart  then  demanded  that,  when  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  it 
^ould  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  House  refused  to  order  them. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative 
— ^yeas  52,  nays  116. 

And  the  rule,  as  above  stated,  was  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  rules  were  then  successively 
read  and  adopted,  as  follows : 

**  6.  All  questions  arising  after  the  balloting 
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commenoas,  requiring  the  decitdon  of  theHoase, 
which  shall  be  decided  bj  the  House  Toting 
per  capites  to  be  incidental  to  the  power  of 
choosing  a  President,  shall  be  decided  by  States, 
withont  debate ;  and  in  case  of  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  votes  of  States,  the  qaestion  shall 
be  lost. 

"  7.  When  either  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  choice  is  to  be  made  shall  have  received  ii 
migoritjr  of  all  the  States,  the  Speaker  shall 
declare  the  same^  and  that  that  person  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

*^  8.  The  result  shall  be  immediatelj  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  bj  message;  and  a 
committee  of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed 
to  inform  the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President-elect,  of  said  election.** 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Ik  Senate. 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1825. 

(^*  CongroaaLoxud  Debfttes,*'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  615,  516.) 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  to  join  such  committee  as  might  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
port, in  part,  the  agreement  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  the  following  resolution : 
,  Besohed,  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  1825, 
at  12  o^clock;  that  one  person  be  appointed 
teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  per- 
sons be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  defivered 
to)  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nounce to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  af ore^ 
said  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  person  or 
persons  elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  choice 
hath  been  made  agreeably  to  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  annunciation  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  elected,  and,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  two  Houses. 

[The  committee  which  made  this  report 
consisted,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  Mr. 
Tazewell,  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  and  Mr.  King,  of 
Alabama ;  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Mr.  Talbot  suggested  some  difficulty  in  the 
order  of  proceeding  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee; and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  proposed 
some  amendment,  but  which  he  subsequently 
withdrew.  These  suggestions  gave  rise  to  some 
discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Messrs. 
Hohmes,  of  Maine,  Talbot,  Tazewell,  Lowrie, 
Barbour,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Van  Dyke,  participated. 


Mr.  Tazewell  went,  at  some  lemsth,  into  an 
explanation  and  justification  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  committee.  In  some  points,  in 
which  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
would  have  preferred  a  different  arrangement, 
they  were  overruled  by  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  other  House,  which  had  its  rights 
as  well  as  the  Senate.  The  mode  reported  by 
the  committee  was  precisely,  hovever,  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  the  S^ate,  andagre^ 
on  by  the  two  Houses,  on  similar  oocaeions, 
from  the  year  1805  to  181 7,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Eaton  then  moved  to  add  the  following 
OS  an  amendment: 

"  If  any  objection  shall  arise  to  the  vote  or 
votes  of  any  State,  it  shall  be  filed  in  writing 
and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  two  Houses 
shall  not  separate  until  the  entire  votes  are 
counted  and  reported,  which  report  shall  be 
liable  to  be  controlled  and  altered  hj  the  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  the  two  Honses,  after 
their  separation,  relative  to  any  olfactions  that 
may  be  made,  and  Altered  on  the  Jounwls,  pro- 
vided no  objection  taken  shall  be  oonaidered 
valid  unless  concurred  in  by  the  two  Houses.' ' 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hayne 
and  Mr.  Van  Bnreu,  on  the  ground  that  is  was 
now  too  late  to  attempt  to  provide  in  anticipa- 
tion for  such  an  occurrence;  that  the  Senale 
had,  at  the  last  session,  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  every  possible  contingency  for  which  the 
Oonstitution  prescribed  no  rule,  which  bill  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  not  acted  on; 
that,  therefore,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise  on 
the  present  occanon,  the  Senate  could  not  be 
reproached  for  it;  that  as  it  was  now  too  late 
to  expect  the  two  Houses  to  concur  in  any  reg- 
ulations of  the  kind,  in  time  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  proceedings  to  take  place  to-mor- 
row, it  was  better  to  leave  the  remedy  to  be 
provided  for  in  any  case  of  difficulty  that  might 
unexpectedly  arise,"  etc.,  etc 

Mr.  Eaton  replied,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  making  an  effort  to  provide  for  possible  dif- 
ficulty beforehand,  etc 

The  question  was  taken  on  his  amendment, 
and  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  concmred  in. 

Mr*  Tazewell  was  appointed  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


In  HoUSB  of  RfPSSSBSiTATIVES. 

Tueade^fj  February  8,  1835. 
( ^^Oongresrional  Debates,*'  YoL  I.,  pw  6ia.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  mode  of  counting  tde 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  made  a  report  in  part,  which 
was  read. 

[The  report  is  the  same  as  thdt  stated  above 
in  the  Senate  proceedings.] 

The  House  agreed  to  the  resolutions  report- 
ed, and  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  and  Mr.  Taylor  wore 
appointed  tellers  according  thereto. 


JOHK  QUINC7  ADAMS,  FBBSIVENT. 
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Ik  Senate. 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1825. 
("Congreuionid  Debates,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  521.) 
At  tvelYe  o'clock  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
iheHaJlof  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  agree- 
ablj  to  joint  resolotioa,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing ood  coonting  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  Senate  returned 
to  its  Chamber,  and  then  a^ourned. 


hr  House  of  RsPBESEiiTATiyBs. 
Wedneeday,  February  9, 1835. 
(  "  GongressloiiAl  Debates,'^  Vol.  I.,  p.  623.) 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was 
Ordered,  That,  when  the  members  of  the 
Senate  appear  this  day,  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  01  Kepresentatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  introdnced  by  the  Speaker  to 
a  seat  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  Senators 
shall  be  invited  to  occupy  the  Beats  assigned 
them  in  front  of  the  Chair. 


Is  House  or  Bepsessn^tatives. 
Wedneeday,  February  9,  1825. 
^  (*^  CoAgroMtonal  Debates,"  Vol.  1.,  pp.  525,  626.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was 

Order^  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  this  House  is  now  ready  to  receive 
them  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses,  of  yesterday,  to  the  end  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  may 
open  the  certificates  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  several  States  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  counted;  and  that 
the  Clerk  do  go  with  said  message. 

At  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  entered  tne  Hall,  preceded  by  their 
Sergeant-at-Arma,  and  having  the  President 
of  the  Senate  at  their  head,  who  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

Seats  were  then  assigned  the  Senators,  who 
took  their  seats  together,  in  front  of  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  toward  the  right  hand  of  the 
entraaoe.  The  Prendent  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Garland)  then  rose,  and  stated  that  the  cer- 
tificates, forwarded  by  the  electors  from  each 
State,  would  be  delivered  to  the  tellers. 

Mr.  Tazewell,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
John  W.  Taylor  and  Philip  P«  Barbour,  on  ths 
part  of  the  House,  took  their  places  as  tellers, 
at  the  Cierk*8  table.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  then  opened  two  packets,  one  received 
by  messenger,  and  the  other  by  mail,  contiun- 
ing  the  oertifioates  of  the  votes  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  One  of  these  was  then  read 
hy  Mr.  TazeweU,  while  the  other,  was  com- 
pared with  it  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Barbour. 
The  whole  having  been  read,  and  the  votes  of 


New  Hampshure  declared,  they  were  set  down 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  seated  at  different  tables. 
Thus  the  certificates  from  all  the  States  were 
gone  through  with. 

The  tellers  then  left  the  Clerk^s  table,  and 
presenting  themselves  in  front  of  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Tazewell  delivered  their  report  of  the 
votes  given,  which  was  then  handed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  again  read  it  to 
the  two  Houses,  as  follows : 
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The  President  of  the  Senate  then  rose,  and 
declared  that  no  person  had  received  a  migor- 
itjr  of  the  votes  given  for  President  of  the 
United  States;  that  Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  William  H.  Crawford, 
were  the  three  persons  who  had  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  and  that  the  remtun- 
inff  duties  in  the  choice  of  a  President  now  de- 
viHved  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
further  declared,  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina,  having  received  one  hundred 
and  eighty*two  votes,  was  dul/  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for 
four  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  then  retired. 

The  Speaker  directed  the  roll  of  the  House 
to  be  called  hy  States,  and  the  memhers  of  the 
respective  delegations  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
order  in  which  the  States  should  be  called,  be- 
ginning at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker. 

The  roll  was  called  accordinglv,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  every  member  of  the  House  was 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gamett,  of 
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TENTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TEEM. 


Virginiai  who  was  known  to  be  indisposed  at 
his  lodgings  in  this  city. 

The  delegations  took  their  places  accord- 
ingly, ballot-boxes  were  distributed  to  each 
delegation  by  the  Sergeant-at-Anns,  and  the 
Speiucer  directed  that  the  balloting  should  pro- 
ceed. 

The  ballots  having  all  been  deposited  in  the 
boxes,  the  following  tellers  were  niuned  by 
the  respective  delegations,  being  one  from 
each  State  in  the  Union : 

Messrs.  Cushman,  Livermore,  Webster,  Eddy, 
Tomlinson,  Buck,  Taylor,  Condict,  Ingham, 
MoLane,  Kent,  Bandolph,  Hooks,  Campbell, 
Forsyth,  Trimble,  Allen  of  Tennessee,  Bloane, 
Livingston,  Bankin,  Jennings,  Cook,  Owen, 
Scott. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appoint- 
ed by  those  tellers  who  sat  at  one  table ;  and 
Mr.  Bandolph,  of  Virginia,  by  those  at  the 
other,  to  announce  the  result  of  the  balloting. 
After  the  ballots  were  counted  out,  Mr.  Web- 
ster rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tellers  of  the  votes  at  this 
table  have  proceeded  to  count  the  ballots  con- 
tained in  the  box  set  befpre  them.  The  result 
they  find  to  be,  that  there  are — 


For  John  QaioGy  Adams,  of  MaMSohnBetts .  IS  votes. 

For  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tenoessee 7     *^ 

For  WilliAm  H.  Crawford,  of  Oeorgia 4 


K 


Mn  Bandolph,  from  the  other  table,  made  a 
statement  corresponding  with  that  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  facts,  but  varying  in  the  phraseol- 
ogy, so  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  had  received  the  roteM  </  S0 
many  Statei  instead  of  io  many  wU», 

The  Speaker  then  stated  this  result  to  the 
House,  and  announced  that  John  Quincy  Adams, 
having  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  these  United 
States,  was  duly  elected  President  of  the  same, 
for  four  years,  commencing  with  the  4th  day 
of  March  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  a 
committee  was  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President-elect,  of  the  result  of  the  ballot. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 

[When  the  fact  of  Mr.  Adams  having  thir- 
teen votes  was  announced  by  the  tellers,  some 
clapping  and  exultation  took  place  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  some  slight  hissing  followed.  The 
House  suspended  its  proceedings  until  the  gal- 
leries were  cleared.] 


ELEVENTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1829-1833. 


Andrew  Jackson,  President ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President. 


In  Senate. 
Monday^  February  9,  1829.  j 
(**  Congressional  Debates,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  52.) 

Mr.  Tazewell,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  reported,  in  part,  the 
following  resolution : 

Besohed^Thei  the  two  IXoases  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Wednesday,  the  11th  daj  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  per- 
son be  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  make  a  list  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  re- 
sult shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  announce  to  the  two  Houses, 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  the  state  of  the  vote, 
and  the  person  or  persons  elected,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeablv 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which 
communication  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  person  or  persons  elected, 
tand,  together  with  a  list  of  the  yotes,  shall  be 
^entered  upon  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 


■ 

The  resolution  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  and  Mr.  Tazewell  was  elected  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 

Wednesday,  Fehruary  11,  1829. 

C'  Congressional  Debates,"  Vol.  Y.,  p.  54.) 

At  twelve  o'dook  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate repaired  to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  votes  were  count- 
ed, and  the  Vice-President  made  proclamation 
of  the  result.  (See  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  day.)  Alter 
returning  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 

Mr.  Tazewell  said  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  had  ascertained  and 
reported  the  result  of  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent, and  had  directed  him  to  move  that  a 
committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  join  a  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  to  inform  An- 
drew Jackson  that  he  has  this  day  been  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tazewell  was  then  chosen  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ANDREW  JACKSOK,  FRBSIDENT. 
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In  Houss  of  Bbpbesbntatxtks. 

Wodnesday,  Fehrxiary  4,  1829. 

C'CongreMioDja  Debates,'*  Vol.  V.,  p.  S09.) 

The  resolution  from  the  Senate  proposing 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  *'  to  as- 
certain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
vote  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 
elected  of  their  election,"  was  then  called  up, 
read,  and  adopted  hy  the  House. 


I5  HousB  OF  Rbprbsextatiybs. 

Saturday^  February  7, 1829. 

C  Gongresflionia  Debates,"  Vol.  V.,  pp.  881,  822.) 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  from  the  Joint  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  reported  in 
part  the  following  resolution : 

Beioltedy  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
ble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1829,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  person 
be  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of  the  &Bnate, 
and  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the 
port  of  the  House,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  re- 
sult shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  announce  to  the  two  Houses, 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  the  state  of  the  vote, 
and  the  persons  elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeably  to  £he  Oon- 
stitation  of  the  United  States ;  which  annun- 
ciation shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration 
of  the  person  or  persons  elected,  and,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  Jonmals  of  the  two  Houses. 

This  resolution  was  read,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  House. 

In  Housb  of  Repbbsbntativxs. 

Wednsiday,  February  11,  1829. 

C' Congressional  Debates,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  850.) 

It  being  now  twelve  o^dock,  the  Speaker 
aimonnoed  the  special  order  of  the  day,  which 
tras  the  opening  and  eouni^ing  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  whereupon, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  moved  that  the  Clerk 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  House  was 
ready,  on  its  part,  to  proceed  to  that  duty. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to, 

The  Clerk  left  the  House,  and  seats  having 
been  prepared  for  the  Senate  in  the  vacant 
space  in  front  of  the  Clerk^s  table,  they  soon 
after  entered  the  Hall,  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  their  head,  preceded  by  the  Secretary 
and  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senators  had  taken  the  seats  as- 
signed them,  and  the  Vice-President  had  seat- 


ed himself  at  the  right  hand* of  the  Speaker, 
the  tellers,  viz.,  on  Sie  part  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Tazewell,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour  and  Van  Rensselaer, 
took  their  places  at  the  Olerk^s  table. 

The  Vice-President  then,  having  before  him 
the  packets  received,  one  copy  by  express,  and 
one  through  the  post-office,  from  the  several 
States,  took  up  those  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
and,  announcing  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  those  packets  had  been  certified, 
by  the  delegation  from  Maine,  to  contain  the 
votes  of  that  State  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  oroceeded  to  break  the  seals  and 
then  handea  over  the  packets  to  the  tellers, 
who  opened  and  read  them  at  length.  The 
same  process  was  repeated,  until  all  the  Pftck- 
ets  had  been  opened  and  read,  when  Mr.  Taze- 
well, retiring  to  some  distance  from  the  chair, 
read  the  following  report : 
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For  PrmidetU, 

Andrew  Jaokson,  of  Tennessee 178 

John  Qoinoy  Adame,  of  Haasaohnaotts 88 


Total 


261 


For  Viee-PrmdirU, 


John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Sonth  Carolina 171 

Bichard  Bush,  of  PennayWanin 83 

William  Smith,  of  Sooth  Carolina 7 


Total. 


261 


The  result  of  the  election  was  then  agun 
read  by  the  Vice-President,  who  thereapon 
said: 
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'*  I  therefore  «deo]are  that  Andrew  Jaokson 
is  dnly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  from  the  fourth  of  March  next, 
and  John  0.  Galhoan  is  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  for  the  same  pcHod." 

The  Senate  then  retired. 


In  Horss  of  Repbesextatives. 
Thursday^  February  12,  1829. 
;.(**  CongreBsional  Debates,"  Voli  V.,  pp.  850,  851.) 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  and  report   a 
mode  of  examining  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 


Besohed^  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body  to  join 
a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  to  be  appointed  bj  that 
House,  to  wait  on  Andrew  Jaokson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  notify  him  tlkatfaehasbeen  duly- 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years,  commencing  with  the  4th  of  March 
next. 

A  message  was  then  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate, notifying  the  agreement  of  the  Senate  to 
the  resolution  recommended  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
House,  and  adopted,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Bdl  were  appointed  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


TWELFTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 


1833-1837. 

Andrew  Jackson,  President ;  Mabtin  Van  Buben,  Vice-President. 


Ik  Senate. 

Wednesday^  Fd>ruary  6,  1833. 

(CoDgressioDsl  Debates,'*  Vol.  IX.,  p.  859.) 

Mr.  Grundy,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  repoH  the  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  reported  a 
resolution,  fixing  on  Wednesday  next  as  the 
day  for  counting  the  votes,  when  the  Senate 
will  attend  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing the  examination  of  the  votes.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  proceedings  is  one 
o^clock.    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Ik  Senate. 
Wednesdayy  February  13,  1888. 
(Congressionsl  Debates,**  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  486,  487.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  Matthew  H.  Glair  Clarke, 
their  Clerk,  stating  that  the  House  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  given 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  were 
waiting  to  receive  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grnndy  then  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  duties  referred  to 
in  me  message;  which  motion  having  been 
agreed  to, 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  President  pro 
tempore^  attended  the  HaJl  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and,  after  having  performed 
the  duties  which  called  them  there,  returned 


at  twenty  minutes  past  two  o^dock  to  thdr 
seats  in  the  Senate,  when 

Mr.  Grundy  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  considered  and  adopted : 

Besolved^  That  a  conmiittee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  to  join  a  committee 
of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  be  appointed  by  that  House,  to  wait 
on  Andrew  Jaokson,  of  Tennessee,  and  to 
notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and 
also  to  notify  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  day  of  March  next 


In  House  of  Repeesextatives. 
Wedimday^  February  13, 1883. 

('*  GongresBtonal  Dobftten***  Vol.  IX.,  Part  H., 
pp.  U8S-17S8.) 

The  hour  of  one  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
attended  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  President  of  the  Senate  taking 
the  chdr  of  the  House,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses,  proceeded  to  open  the 
votes  of  the  electors  in  the  several  States  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Messrs.  Grundy,  of  the  Senate,  and 
Dayton  and  Hubbard,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, acted  as  a  committee  to  read  and 
enumerate  the  votes;  and  the  whole  having 
been  gone  through,  the  result  was  ascertained 
to  be  as  foUows : 
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SiaUment  of  the  Vote*  for  Prendent  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unitei  States,  for  Four  Years, 

from  the  4tA  of  Marc\  1833. 
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TOTB  JOB  noaiDXirr  or  tuk  ukitsd  btatsa. 

For  Andrsv  Jaokson,  of  TeoneMoe 219 

For  HenirClflT,  of  Kentaokjr 49 

For  John  ylo/d,  of  Virginia 11 

For  Wiliiun  Wirt,  of  ALuyland 7 

Tora  won  TxoB-niBsiDBXT  or  thb  wnvD  atatm. 

For  Martin  Van  Bnren,  of  Netr  York 189 

For  John  Sermant,  of  Fennsjrlvania 49 

For  Wiiliam  Wiikina,  of  PennayWania 80 

For  Amoa  Ellmaker,  of  PenDajlvanla 7 

ForUenryLae,  of  MaaMohusotts 11 


Whoreapon  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro- 
claimed that  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
having  a  maloritj  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  from  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next ;  and  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York,  having  a  majority  of  votes  there- 
for, was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  term. 

The  Senate  then  withdrew,  and  the  House 
adjoamed. 
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1837-1841. 
Mabtin  Van  Burbx,  President ;  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Vice-President. 


In  Sbnate. 
Friday^  January  27, 1887. 
("  Oongresaional  Debates,"  Vol.  XUI.,  p.  617.) 

Mr.  Grandy  moved  to  lay  the  bills  (respect- 
ing the  Treasury  Circular)  on  the  table  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  acting  on  the 
resolution  submitted  by  him  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  count  the  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

This  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Grundy^B  resolution  being  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clay,  after  a  few  remarks,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

**And  also  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  votes  were  given 
at  the  recent  election  contrary  to  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  second  sectfon  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  them,  and  whether  any 
and  what  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  se- 
curing the  faithful  observance  in  future  of  that 
section  of  the  Constitution.^' 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  had  no  objections  to  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  amendment ;  and  he 
thought  that  some  such  provision  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
be  very  proper.  He  had  seen  in  the  public 
papers  a  statement  charging  that  some  of  the 
electors  who  voted  in  the  late  presidential  elec- 
tion held  offices  under  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  had  made  inquiries  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
information  he  had  been  able  to  collect  re- 
lated to  two  cases  only ;  and  as  to  these,  the 
report  had  been  founded  altogether  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr.  Hubbard  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  objects  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He 
wished  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  and 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  referred 
to.  As  it  had  been  stated  that  two  of  the  elec- 
tors in  his  State  (New  Hampshire)  held  offices 
under  the  General  Government,  and  were  con- 
.  sequently  ineligible,  he  was  happy  to  state  to 
the  Senate  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  report 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay  was  then 
adopted,  and  the  resolution,  thus  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  that  the  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair ;  which,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  agreed  to ;  and  Messrs.  Grundy, 
Clay,  and  Wright,  were  selected. 

The  Senate  then  ac^oamed. 


In  Senate. 

Saturday^  Fobrtiary^  4, 1887. 

C'CongTOBsionsl  Debates,"  Vol.  Xin.,pp.  698-701.) 

Mr.  Grundy,  from  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  mode  of 
examining  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  vice-President,  etc.,  and  whether  any 
votes  have  been  given  by  persons  not  compo- 
tent  under  the  Constitution,  made  a  special  re- 
port thereon ;  which  was  read. 

The  report  states  that  in  some  instances  not 
more  than  four  or  five  electors  have  been 
chosen  in  some  of  the  States,  who  are  officers 
of  tiie  General  Government  (deputy  post- 
masters), and  that  such  votes  are,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  conmiittee,  not  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  few  votes  thus  given  will  not 
vary  the  result  of  the  .election,  as  it  was  not 
contemplated  by  any  one  that  the  appointment 
of  one  ineligible  elector  would  vitiate  the  vote 
of  his  State.  The  report  concludes  with  r«c- 
onmiending  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions : 

BeBohed^  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assem- 
ble in  tJie  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses  assembled, 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Yice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

jReaohedf  That  in  relation  to  the  votes  of 
Micliigan,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
them  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result  of 
the  election,  they  shall  be  reported  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  man- 
ner: '^Were  the  votes  of  Michigan  to  be 
counted,  the  result  would  be,  for  A.  B.  for 
President  of  the  United  StatcM^  —  votes.  If 
not  counted  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  —  votes.  But  in  either  event 
A.  B.  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States." 
And  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President 

Mr.  Korvell  arose  and  said  that  the  reso- 
lutions were  joint  resolutions.  The  first  pre- 
scribed the  usual  manner  in  which  the  two 
Houses   assembled   together   on  the  second 
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WedoesdajT  in  Febroarj,  for  the  parpose  of 
counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  To  this,  of  course, 
be  had  no  obiections.  The  second  resolution,  in 
relation  to  the  votes  of  Michigan,  declared,  in 
substance,  that  if  they  were  not  essential  to 
the  election  of  a  President,  they  should  be 
announced,  but  need  not  be  received  as  good. 
Their  reception,  then,  as  sound  votes,  depended 
upon  a  contingency  which  it  was  known  would 
not  happen.  He  called  for  a  division  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in 
order  that  he  and  his  colleague  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  recording  their  votes  against 
the  second  resolution.  Michigan,  when  the 
people  of  that  State  gave  their  votes  for  presi- 
dential electors,  was  a  sovereign  State,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  suoli  by  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  She  was  now, 
before  her  electoral  votes  were  to  be  counted, 
a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union,  acknowledged 
to  be  such  by  another  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  had,  therefore,  risen  to 
enter  his  most  solemn  protest,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Michigan,  against  any  decision 
of  tnis  Dody,  or  of  Congress,  which  would, 
even  by  implication,  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting their  electoral  votes  from  being  counted 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  and  upon  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
aecond  resolution,  he  requested  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  might  be  taken. 

Mr.  Grundy  observed  that  the  committee 
were  unanimous  for  reporting  the  second  res- 
olntion  objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mielugan.  The  same  course  had  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  under 
like  circumstances ;  and  when  Senators  recol- 
lected that  this  was  the  very  place  where  the 
rock  lies  which  may  destroy  this  Government, 
they  would  perceive  that  the  committee  had 
good  reasons  for  recommending  the  resolution 
objected  to. 

Soppose  (said  Mr.  Grundy)  the  two  Houses 
should  differ  and  separate,  and  suppose  the 
House  should  refuse  to  send  for  the  Senate 
Again ;  where  will  be  your  President  or  Vice- 
President  f  Though  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  anxious  for  the  admission  of  Michigan, 
yet  he  thought  it  better,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  her  vote  should  not  bg  counted, 
except  in  the  way  provided  by  the  second  res- 
olution. 

To  count  the  vote  could  do  no  good,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  not  vary  the  result ;  and  it  might 
do  harm.  No  man  was  more  anxious  than  he 
was  for  the  admission  of  Michigan;  yet  he 
must  express  the  opinion  that  she  was  not  a 
State  of  this  Union  when  she  gave  her  vote. 

Mr.  Korvell  said  that,  if  this  Union  should 
ever  receive  a  shook,  as  intimated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  it  would  arise  from  the 
practice  of  injustice  by  this  Government 
tow^ard  one  or  more  of  the  States  of  the  oon- 
federaoy,  and  not  fVt>m  the  right  decision  of 


such  questions  as  the  one  now  pending.  The 
reception  of  the  votes  of  a  State  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
by  whom  she  as  weU  as  the  other  States  was 
to  be  governed,  could  never  endanger  the 
Union.  The  result  of  the  late  election,  he 
knew,  could  not  be  varied  by  the  votes  of 
Michigan;  and  less  hazard  would,  therefore, 
be  encountered  at  this  time  in  properly  decid- 
ing the  question  upon  receiving  the  votes  of 
States  in  similar  circumstances  with  Michigan, 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  case  of  Missouri, 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  sup- 
port of  the  second  resolution,  was  not,  upon 
this  point,  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  Michigan. 
Missouri  was  a  State  when  her  electors  were 
chosen,  but  she  was  not  a  State  of  the  Union 
when  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assembled 
to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  She  was  not  admitted  until 
some  months  afterward ;  but  the  State  of  In- 
diana did  present  a  precisely  analogous  case  to 
that  of  Michigan.  Indiana  when  her  electors 
were  chosen,  had  formed  her  constitution  and 
State  government;  but  she  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Union  until  some  time  in  the  succeed- 
ing Decemoer. 

She  became,  however,  a  member  of  the 
Union  before  the  electoral  votes  were  count- 
ed. When  the  two  Houses  assembled,  and,  in 
counting  the  votes,  came  to  those  of  Indiana, 
objection  was  made  to  their  reception. 

The  two  Houses  separated.  Some  discus- 
sion arose  in  both  on  the  subject ;  but,  before 
the  point  was  directly  decided  by  either,  a 
message  was  sent  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Senate,  that  they  were  ready  to 
proceed  in  the  count.  When  they  came  to- 
gether again,  the  votes  of  Indiana  were  count- 
ed, and  recorded  among  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  other  States.  Such  is  exactly  the  situation 
of  Michigan.  But  he  had  not  risen  to  provoke 
debate.  His  object  was  simply  to  protest 
against  the  principle  of  the  second  resolution 
reported  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
to  ask  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  poor 
privilege  of  recording  their  names  agunst  it. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  would  be  sustained 
by  the  vote  of  any  other  Senator  present 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  the  committee  had  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  course  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Missouri,  and  the  Senators  from  Michigan 
would  see  that  there  was  to  be  no  exclusion  of 
their  votes,  though  no  use  might  be  made  of 
them.  Whether  they  were  counted  or  not, 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  Now,  when 
gentlemen  reflected  for  a  moment  upon  the 
operations  of  this  Government,  the  difficulties 
to  be  settled,  the  important  questions  pending, 
and  especially  the  one  as  to  the  election  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate,  they  would  see  at  once  the' 
necessity  of  avoiding  doing  anything  which « 
would  have  the  effect  of  creating  excitement, 
or  throwing  any  difficulty  in  the  way  at  this 
particular  juncture,  when  they  were  about  to 
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decide  on  so  very  important  a  qneBtion  as 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  on  Wednesday 
next. 

With  regard,  then,  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  NorvellJ  had  said  as  to  Michigan 
being  similarly  situated  to  Missonri  and  In- 
diana, when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  yet  tliey  were  permitted  to  vote, 
he  could  not  agree  with  him.  The  case  of 
Michigan  was  not  exactly  that  of  Missouri,  nor 
that  of  Indiana.  The  act  of  Congress  passed 
admitted  her  on  certain  conditions,  and,  having 
accepted  these  conditions,  she  became  a  State, 
and  performed  all  her  functions  as  a  State,  and 
had  given  her  votes  for  the  President  and 
Vice-President;  and,  but  for  the  formality  of 
this  resolution,  which  was  deemed  necessary 
by  the  committee,  she  was  put  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  States  which  had  been 
mentioned.  While,  then,  he  admitted  there 
was  some  dight  difference  between  the  case  of 
Michigan  and  that  of  Missouri  and  of  Indiana,  he 
could  not  admit  that  Michigan  should  vote,  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion; for,  he  thought,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  tliis  matter,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  course  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  remarked  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  was  said  by  gentlemen  to  the  con- 
trary, during  the  debate  on  the  admission  of 
Michigan,  they  would  now  see  that  she  was  a 
State  de  facto  at  the  time  she  formed  her  con- 
stitution. Now,  if  they  iq>plied  the  reason  of 
that  case  to  this,  what  was  the  result  ?  Mich- 
igan was  not  a  State  in  this  Union  when  her 
Senators  were  elected,  nor  when  she  voted  for 
President  and  Vice-President  The  case  was 
really  a  clear  one,  and  any  reason  which  would 
cxdude  all  these  votes  ought  to  have  excluded 
her  Senators  from  taking  their  seats  on  this 
floor.  He  did  not  believe  that  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  should  be  waived,  and  this 
question  should  be  settled  at  once.  He  should, 
therefore,  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  against 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lyon  asked  what  course  the  committee 
would  have  recommended  in  case  the  vote  of 
Michigan  had  varied  the  result.  Would  Michi- 
gan in  such  case  be  deprived  of  her  vote  ? 
Mr.  Lyon  referred  to  the  vote  of  Indiana, 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
counted,  and  contended  that  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan was  as  much  entitled  to  count  her  Tote 
as  was  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  thought 
the  Senate  would  not  make  so  ui^just  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  two  States  as  the 
resolution  contemplated,  and  he  would  unite 
with  his  colleague  [Mr.  Korvell]  in  protest- 
ing against  it. 

'  Mr.  Grundy  replied  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  expect  him  to  answer  a  question 
which  the  wisest  of  their  predecessors  had 
purposely  left  undetermined*  What  might  be 
dono  under  the  circumstances  adverted  to  by 


the  Senator  from  Michigan,  diould  they  ever 
occur,  the  wisdom  of  the  day  must  decide. 

Mr.  Preston  concurred  in  all  the  views  taken 
by  his  colleague  in  regard  to  this  question. 
He  confessed  his  inability  to  perceive  any  dif- 
ference between  admitting  the  Senators  to  take 
their  seats  in  that  body,  and  adi^itting  Michi- 
gan to  .vote  as  th&  other  States  of  the  Union 
would  vote.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  every 
point  of  view,  he  was  willing  tliat  she  should 
be  allowed  to  vote. 

After  a  few  words  from  Messrs.  Webster. 
Grundy,  and  Clay — 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  first  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  committee  was  adopted, 
without  division ;  and  the  second  was  adopted 
— yeas  84,  nays  9 ;  as  follows : 

YBAS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bdnton,  Black.  Brown, 
BuchAnaa,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden.  Cathoert,  Da- 
na, Davis,  Ewinff  of  Illinois,  Ewin^i;  oi  Ohio,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King 
of  Georgia,  Kni^t,  Linn,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Pa^e, 
Prentiss,  Rives,  Kobbina,  Bdbinson.  Sovier,  60^- 
ard.  Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wright— 84. 

IiA.7S — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Fulton,  Lvon,  Morris, 
Nilcs,  Norvell,  Preston,  Walker,  Wall— 9. 


Ik  Senate. 
W^nesdaff^  Fehruary  8, 1837. 

C'Con^rressional  Debates,*' Vol.  XIII.,  Part  T.,  pp. 

788,  789.) 

A  message  was  received  f^om  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  Mr  Franklin,  their 
Clerk,  informing  the  Senate  that  the  House 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  accordingly  acyoomed  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House. 

The  Senate  having  returned  to  th^r  Cham- 
her,  and  the  President  resumed  t^e  chair — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  j<»nt  .com* 
roittee,  to  wait  on  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  in« 
form  him  of  his  election.  And  Mr.  Grundy 
was  appointed  hy  the  Chair  to  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ghrundy,  then,  from  the  joint  committee 
on  the  election,  reported  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, stating  that  no  election  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  been  made  by  the 
college  of  electors;  that  Richard  M.  Johnsoit^ 
of  Kentucky,  and  Francis  Granger,  of  Kew 
York,  were  the  highest  on  the  list  of  persons 
voted  for;  and  resolving  that  the  Senate  do 
now  proceed  to  elect  one  of  these  gentlemen 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
Senators  give  their  votes  vica  voee  in  their 
places  on  Sie  call  of  the  Secretary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  vote  accordingly,  the  result 
of  which  was  as  follows : 
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F0E  BioBABD  H.  Joonox. 


Mr.  Benton,  of  Miasouri. 

BlMtOL,  of  MlflSIBUppL 

Brown,  of  K.  C. 
Bachftnftn,  of  Penn. 
Cathb«rt,  of  OeorgU. 
DaoA,  of  MAine. 
£wing,  of  Illinois, 
lo^on,  of  Michigan. 
McKean,  of  Penn. 
Hoore,  of  ALabamo. 
Morris,  ot  Ohio. 
Monton,  of  Louisiana. 
Nioholss,  of  La. 
NUes,  of  Connecticut 
NorvelL  of  Michigan. 
Page,  ofN.  H. 
Parker,  of  Vii^gima. 


Mr.  FttUon,  of  Arkansas. 

Grundy,  of  Tenn. 

HendncKS,  of  Ind. 

Hubbaid,  ofN.  U. 

King,  of  Alabama. 

King,  of  Georgia^ 

Linn^  of  BfGssourL 

Bives,  of  Virnnia.  ^ 

Bobinson,  of  Illinois. 

Bungles,  of  Mune. 

Bevier,  of  Arkansas. 

Strange,  of  N.  C. 

TaUmadge,ofN.  Y. 

Tipton,  of  Indiana. 

Walker,  of  Miss. 
"    Wright,  of  New  York. 


Fob  F^l^27Cis  Ghavoxr. 


Mr. 


Bajard.  of  Delaware. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
Clayton,  of  Delaware. 
Crittenden,  of  Ky. 
DavisyOfMass. 
Ewing,  of  Ohio. 
Kent,  of  Maryland. 
Knight,  of  B.  L 


Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Vt 
Bobbins,  of  B.  I. 
Southard,  of  N.  J. 
Spenoe,  of  Md« 
Swift,  of  Vermont. 
Tomlmson,  of  Ooiin. 
Wall,  of  N.J. 
Webster,  of  Mass. 


The  President  of  ibe  Senate  (Mr.  King,  of 
Alabama)  then  rose  and  proclaimed  the  result 
of  the  election,  as  follows: 

The  whole  nnmber  of  Senators  of  the  U.  S.  is. . . .  52 

Miiyority  necessary  to  a  choice 27 

Qponim  reqnired  oy  the  Constitution. 85 

Whole  nomoer  of  Senators  present 49 

For  Bicfaaixi  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky 83 

For  Fianeia  Granger,  of  Mew  York 16 

From  which  it  appears  that  Richard  M. 
Johnaon,  haying  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  Dumber  of  Senators,  as  required  by  the 
Oonstitation  of  the  Uaited  States,  is  doly 
elected;  and  I  therefore  declare  that  Bichard 
3C.  Johnson,  of  Kentacky,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Senate,  in  pnrsoance  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Oonstitation,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  foar  years,  oommenc- 
in<2:  with  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1887. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orandy,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  inform  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  his 
election;  and  the  Oluur  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  member  thereof  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Is  HOUSK  OF  RePBE8B!7TATIV£S. 

Mandap,  February  6, 1837. 

r^'Coogrresaional  IHbates,"  Vol.  XIII.,  Port  II., 

pp.  1682-1685.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
informing  the  Honse  of  its  concurrence  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  mode  of  count- 
ing out  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
Preaident  of  Uie  United  Stotes. 

Mr.  Thomaa  moved  tlmt  the  Hoose  concur 
with  the  Senate  in  the  report  and  resolutions 
thereto  impended,  as  reported  by  him  to  thM 
Hoose  on  Batorday  evening,  as  follows: 


**  The  committee  on  the  part  of  tiie  Honse 
of  Representatives  appointed  to  Join  aacb 
committee  as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode 
of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  of  noti- 
fying the  persons  elected  of  their  election; 
and  also  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  as- 
certaining whether  any  votes  were  given  at 
the  recent  election  contrary  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  second 
artide  of  the  Oonstitotion ;  and,  if  any  such 
votes  were  given,  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
them;  and  whether  any  and  what  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  scouring  the  faithful  ob- 
servance in  future  of  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution, report:  That  the  short  period  at 
which  they  were  appointed  before  the  time  on 
which  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  to  be  counted, 
has  prevented  them  from  investigating  the 
facts  submitted  to  their  examination  as  fuUy 
as  might  have  been  done  had  more  time  been 
allowed.  The  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  (Government  ac* 
companies  this  report,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Isaac  Wald]N>n,  who  was  an  elector  in 
New  Hampshire,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  elector,  president  of  a  deposit 
bank  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  appointed  and 
acting  as  pension  agent,  without  compensation, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States; 
that  in  two  cases  persons  of  the  same  names, 
with  the  individuals  who  were  appointed  and 
voted  as  electors  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, hold  the  offices  of  deputy  postmasters 
under  the  General  Government.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  in  New  Hampshire  there  is  one 
case;  in  Connecticut  there  is  one  case;  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  one  case,  in  which, 
from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  it 
is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  doctors  in  these  States,  respectively, 
the  electors,  or  persons  of  the  same  names, 
were  deputy  postmasters.  The  committee 
have  not  ascertained  whether  the  electors  are 
the  same  individuals  who  held,  or  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  held,  the  offices  of  deputy  post- 
masters at  the  time  when  the  appointment  of 
electors  was  made ;  and  tills  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  oonfidentiy  believed  that  no 
change  in  the  result  of  the  election  of  either 
the  President  or  Vice-President  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  in 
either  way,  as  five  or  six  votes  only  would  in 
any  event  be  abstracted  from  the  whole  num- 
ber;  for  the  committee  cannot  adopt  the  opin- 
ion entertained  by  some,  that  a  single  illegal 
vote  would  vitiate  the  wnole  electoral  vote  ol 
the  college  of  electors  in  which  it  was  given, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  vote  of  the 
whole  college  has  baen  given  for  the  same 
persons. 

"The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
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eecond  seotion  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Gonstitation,  which  declares  that  *  no  Senator, 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  he  appointed  an  elector,'  ought  to  he 
carried  in  its  whole  spirit  into  rigid  execution, 
in  order  to  prevent  officers  of  the  General 
Government  from  bringing  their  official  power 
to  influence  the  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  believed, 
excludes  and  disqualifies  deputy  postmasters 
from  tlie  appointment  of  electors;  and  the 
disqualification  relates  to  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointments ;  and  that  a  resignation  of  the  of- 
fice of  deputy  postmaster,  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  elector,  would  not  entitle  him  to  vote 
as  elector  under  the  Constitution. 

**  Should  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  and  determine  upon  the 
qualifications  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  im- 
portant question  would  be  presented.  What 
tribunal  would^  under  the  Constitution,  be 
competent  to  decide  ?  Whether  the  respective 
colleges  of  electors  in  the  different  States 
should  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  their 
own  members,  or  Congress  should  exercise 
the  power,  is  a  question  which  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  perma- 
nent provision  upon  the  subject. 

^*  The  committee  at  present,  and  in  part,  re- 
port the  following  resolutions : 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  two  Houses  shall  as- 
semble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  on  Wednesday  next,  at  12  o'clock, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 
presiding  officer ;  that  one  person  be  appointed 
a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to. 
make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  de- 
clared; that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons 
elected  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  afore- 
said, which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  the  two  Houses. 

^^JSeaohed^  That  in  relation  to  the  votes  of 
Michigan,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
ihem  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result  of 
the  election,  they  shall  be  reported  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Were  the  votes  of  Michigsn  to  be 
counted,  the  result  would  be  for  A.  B.  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  —  votes ;  if 
not  counted  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  —  votes ;  but,  in  either  event, 
A.  B.  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President" 

Mr.  Mercer  was  understood  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  chairman  (Mr.  Thomas)  i^  relation 
to  the  fact,  whether  any  votes  have  been  given 
by  persons  not  competent,  under  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States,  to  vote  as  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Investigation  had 
found  that  there  were  three  individuals  in 
North  Carolina,  one  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
one  in  Connecticut,  elected  to  the  electoral 
college,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  those 
of  individuals  who  were  deputy  postmasters 
under  the  General  Government;  and  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  committee  was 
that  they  were  consequently  the  same  individ- 
uals. 

The  committee,  he  said,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  whether  these  votes  were  counted 
of"  not,  the  general  result  would  not  be  a^ected, 
and  they  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to 
recommend  their  rejection.  The  chief  reason 
was,  that  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  power, 
to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  de- 
termine upon  the  qualifications  of  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  with  the  committee,  also,  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether,  if  such 
an  inquiry  should  be  gone  into,  it  did  not  be- 
long to  the  electoral  college  itself  to  Judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  The 
committee,  however,  had  expressed  a  Tery  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  any  officer  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Government  participating,  in  the  manner 
these  gentlemen  had  done,  in  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  they  had  proposed  a  remedy,  by 
either  giving  the  power  to  reject  to  the  cc^lege 
or  to  Congress,  as  might  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  stated,  in  addition,  what 
had  been  omitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, that  it  appeared,  from  examining  the  list 
of  reappointments  of  deputy  postmasters,  that 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  had  probably  all 
resigned  before  they  gave  in  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  not  adverted  to  that  fact, 
because  the  committee  came  unanimously  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  eligible  at 
the  time  they  were  elected,  and  therefore  the 
whole  proceeding  was  vitiated  ah  initio, 

Mr.  Crary  called  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  first 
clause  of  the  resolution,  but  not  for  that  part 
which  made  a  disposition  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  thought  that 
Michigan  ought  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States.  The  resolutiun 
made  a  distinction  in  the  votes  unfavorable, 
and.  as  he  conceived,  ui^ust  to  his  own  State. 
Michigan  was  now  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
Union,  and,  if  the  election  of  President  should 
come  before  the  House,  she  would  be  entitleil 
to  a  vote  in  her  sovereign  character. 

When  Indiana  was  in  an  analogoua  position, 
her  electoral  votes  were  received  and  counted. 
It  was  true  that  the  votes  of  Missouri,  in  1^1, 
were  placed  in  the  same  position  that  those  of 
Michigan  now  are ;  but  on  the  ground  solely 
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that  MUsonri  was  not  a  State  of  the  Union  at 
the  lime  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  were 
counted.  Michigan  was  now  in  the  Union,  and 
Congress  ought  not  to  place  her  votes  in  a  po- 
sition so  equivocal  as  they  were  found  in  the 
resolution  before  us.  They  were  not  rejected 
bjr  it,  nor  were  they  received.  He  thought 
the  J  ought  to  be  received,  and,  to  enable  him 
to  express  that  opinion,  he  had  moved  a  division 
of  the  question. 

The   resolutions  were  then  severally  con- 
curred in  without  a  division. 


In  Hottse  of  Repbssextatives. 
Wednesday^  February  8,  1837. 

(*^  Congressional  Debates,"  Vol.  XII.,  Part  II.,  pp. 

1666-1 058.) 

This  being  the  day  specially  set  apart  by  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  two  Houses  to  convene 
in  ioint  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
and  counting  the  electoral  votes  given  by  the 
several  States  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — 

Mr.  Haynes  said,  as  the  hour  had  nearly 
elapsed,  he  begged  to  propound  an  inquiry  to 
the  Ohdr  in  relation  to  the  order  in  which  the 
Senate  should  be  received  by  the  House  on 
occasions  like  the  present. 

The  Chair  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  usual 
coarse  had  heretofore  been  for  the  House, 
some  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  hour, 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate,  informing 
that  hody  that  the  House  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  them  and  count  the  votes.  The  Chair 
stated,  further,  that  so  far  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, the  mode  of  receiving  the  Senate  by 
the  House  was  for  the  members  to  stand  un- 
covered. 

Hr.  Patten  moved  that,  while  the  votes 
were  being  counted,  ladies  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  Hall. 

Mr.  Jarvis  objected. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  ;  agreed  to^yeas  141, 
nays  not  counted;  and  Mr.  Patten's  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Anthony  inquired  if  it  was  necessary  to 
move  that  a  committee  wait  upon  the  Senate; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  subject  should  appoint  a 
sub-committee,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House? 

The  Ohair  stated,  in  reply,  that  upon  every 
occasion  of  this  kind,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  invariable  course  had  been  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk.  In  one 
instance  only  the  message  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the 
House,  who  were  also  appointed  to  conduct 
the  Senate  into  the  Hall ;  but  that  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  former  practice. 

Mr.  Anthony  moved  that  a  message  be  then 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk,  notifying  that 
body  that  the  House  was  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  coxmt  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  tfnited  States. 


^  The  Chair  stated,  before  putting  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  seats  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  had  been  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Senate,  and  others  pro- 
vided for  the  members  to  which  they  belonged. 
Mr.  Anthony's  motion  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  accordingly  left  the  House ;  the 
Senate  shortly  after  entered  the  Hall,  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  William 
R.  King,  of  Alabama,  at  their  head,  preceded 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  Senate,  and  were  received  at  the  door  of 
the  Hall  and  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned 
them  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  all  the  members  being  un- 
covered, and  rising  in  their  places. 
^  When  the  Senators  had  taken  the  seats  as- 
signed them,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  seated  himself  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
the  tellers  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  table. 
The  tellers  were :  For  the  Senate,  Hon.  Felix 
Grundy;   for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Hon.  Francis  Thomas  and  the  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  rose  and 
said: 

The  two  Houses  being  now  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
several  States  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  will,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  proceed  to  open  the  votes 
and  deliver  them  to  the  tellers,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  counted. 

I  now  present  to  the  tellers  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  tellers  then  counted  the  votes,  and  an- 
nounced them  severally  in  their  order,  the 
same  form  having  been  observed  in  every  case ; 
the  tellers  also  reading  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors  and  the  certificates  of  their  elections. 
He  then  announced  the  result,  as  reported 
by  the  tellers,  as  follows : 

YOB  PBuroiirr  of  tbb  toitio  statss. 

For  Martin  Van  Baren^  of  New  York : 

If  the  votes  of  Michi^n  be  ooonted 170 

If  the  votes  of  Miohigan  be  not  counted 167 

For  William  Henry  Harriaon,  of  Ohio 78 

For  Hugh  La vson  White,  of  Tennessee 86 

For  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massaohnaetta 14 

For  Willie  P.  Mangam,  of  North  Carolina 11 

It  therefore  appears  (continued  the  Presi- 
dent) that  were  tne  votes  of  Michigan  to  be 
counted  the  result  would  be,  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  President  of  the  United  States,  170 
votes ;  if  the  votes  of  Michigan  be  not  counted, 
Martin  Van  Buren  then  has  167  votes.  In 
either  event,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
is  elected  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
I  therefore  declare  that  Martin  Van  Buren, 
having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  com- 
mencing the  4th  day  of  March,  1837. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  announoed 
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the  votes  for  Yioe-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  as  follows: 

For  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky : 

If  the  votes  of  Michigan  be  oounted 147 

If  the  votes  of  Mlchijnn  be  not  counted 144 

For  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York 77 

For  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia 47 

For  William  Smith,  of  Alabama 28 
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148 


281 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

MastaehaMtta 

Rhode  IslsDd 

Coiuieetleut. 

Vennont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

FennsylTsnia 

Delaware 

Marrland 

Virginia 

North  CsroUna 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentuekj 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Xx>oi8lana, 

Mlasissippi 

Indisna. 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Mlssoorl 

Aricsosaa 

Michigsn 


Whole  nnmber  of  electors, 
were  the  votes  of  Michi- 
gsn ooonted. 


Necessarv,  were  the  votes 
of  Michigsn  counted. 


Whole  number  of  electors, 
were  the  votes  of  Michi- 
gsn not  counted. 


It  therefore  appears  (continued  the  Presi- 
dent) that,  were  the  votes  of  Michigan  counted, 
the  highest  nnmber  of  votes  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  wonld  be  147 ;  and  if  I 


those  votes  be  not  counted,  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  that  office  will  be  144.  But, 
in  either  event,  no  person  has  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  I  do  therefore  de- 
clare that,  no  person  having  received  such 
mfgority,  no  person  has  been  elected  to  that 
office,  that  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  of  Eentacky, 
and  Francis  Granger,  of  Kew  York,  are  the 
two  highest  on  the  list ;  and  it  now  devolves 
on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  from  those  two 
persons  to  elect  a  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  an- 
nounced that  the  object  for  which  the  two 
Houses  were  assembled,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the 
Senators  would  retire  to  their  Chamber  in 
order. 

The  Senators  then,  rose  and  retired  in  the 
order  they  came,  the  members  of  the  House 
rising  in  their  places  and  remaining  uncovered. 

Mr.  Thomas,  from  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  join 
such  committee  as  might  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their  election, 
reported : 

That  the  joint  committee,  in  further  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  with  which  they  were  charged 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Confess,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution,  m  which  their  com- 
mittee recommend  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  concur : 

JSesohedy  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to 
join  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  that 
House,  to  wait  on  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Xew 
York,  and  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  with  tlie  4th  day  of  March, 
1887. 

The  above  resolution  having  been  concurred 
in, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Glascock, 

The  House  adjourned.  > 


FOURTEENTH   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1841-1845. 

WnxiAM  Hbkbt  Habbison,  President;  John  Tylkb,   Vice-JPresident. 


In  Seitatb. 

Thurtday^  January  28, 1841. 

(<*  Congressional  Olobe,*'  26tb  Gong.,  Sd  session, 

p.  120.) 

Mr.  Preston  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to : 


Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  inay  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vioe-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election* 
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In  Houbb  o7  Bepbesentatives. 
Saturday^  JantLary  30,  1841. 

^  Gonj^ressional  Globe,"  96th  Cong.,  2d  session, 

p.  184.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gashing,  the  Hoose  con- 
caiTdd  in  the  following  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, adopted  on  the  28th  inst. 

Besolted^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  snob  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
aaoertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons 
elected  of  their  election. 


Ik  House  of  Rbpbesbntatites. 
Tuaday,  February  2,  )r841.  ' 

('*  Congressional  Globe,"  2dth  Cong.,  2d  session, 

p.  189.) 

The  committee  appointed  on  Saturday  last 
to  aaoertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
and  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  consists,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  of  Mr.  Gushing,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
Mr.  Atnerton ;  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  Mr. 
Preston,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Huntington. 


Ik  Housb  of  Repbesbntativbs. 
Wednesday,  February  8,  1841. 

("  CongressionAl  Globe,"  26th  Cong.,  2d  session, 

p.  140.) 

Mr.  Gushing  said  he  was  instructed  by  the 
joint  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  votes 
for  President  and  V  ice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  notify  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election,  to  ask  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  following  resolution : 

Bseolvedy  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Ghamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  February,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  presiding  officer ;  that  one  person  be 
appointea  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  declared 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote,  and  persons 
elected,  to  the  two  Houses  as  aforesaid,  which 
shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of 
Totes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 


In  Sbkatb. 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1841. 

(««  CoogressionsI  Globe,'*  96th  Cong.,  ad  session, 

p.  169.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  that  the  House 


was  ready  to  receive  the  Senate  and  to  proceed 
to  count  the  votes  for  President  ana  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  co^ormity 
with  the  Oonstitution,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
joint  resolution  on  that  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ejiight,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, preceded  by  their  Secretary  and  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

After  the  votes  had  been  counted,  the  Sena- 
tors returned  to  the  Senate  Ghamber,  where  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  join  a  committee 
of  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  William  Henry 
Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  inform  him  that  he  has 
been  constitutionally  elected  by  the  electors  of 
the  several  States  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March.  1841. 

Mr.  Preston  was  appointed  on  the  put  of 
the  Senate. 

Besolvedy  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  notified 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1841. 

Ik  House  of  Rbpbbsektatives. 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1841. 

(*<  Congressional  Globe,"  S6th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  169,  160.) 

This  being  the  day  specially  set  apart  by  a 
joint  resolution,  for  the  two  Houses  to  convene 
m  joint  meeting,  at  twelve  o^dock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  and  counting  the  electoral 
votes  ^ven  by  the  several  States  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and. 
the  hour  of  twelve  o^clock  having  arrived. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
Senate,  and  to  proceed  in  opening  the  ceitlfi- 
cates,  and  in  counting  the  votes,  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Clerk  having  delivered  the  said  message. 

The  Senate  attended  in  the  Hall  of  &e 
House.  The  President  of  the  Senate  was  in- 
vited to  a  seat  provided  for  him  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  which  he  occupied;  and  the 
Senators  having  taken  the  seats  set  apart  for 
their  accommodation. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in. 
presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  certificates  of  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  those  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  ending  with  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  tellers,  Mr.  Preston  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  on  the  part  of  the  House,  having  read, 
counted,  and  registered  the  same,  making  da« 
plicate  lists  thereof,  and  the  lists  being  oom* 

Sared,  they  were  delivered  to  the  Vioe-J^resi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  and  are  as  follows: 
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Statement  of  the  Votes  for  Preaident  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States^  for  four 
yearSyfrom  Acth  March^  1841. 
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Maine 

New  Hampshire . . 
MaMschaaetts.... 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 
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Nqw  Jersey 
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I>elaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

North  Garottna. . . . 
Boath  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 
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Illinois 

Alahama 

Missoori 

Arkansas 

Michigan 


Whole  nnmber  of  Totes. 
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BsOAFXTULAnON. 

For  Pruidmt : 

William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio. 
Martin  Van  BureOi  of  New  York.. 


Total. 


284 
60 

294 


For  Via-PrmdetU: 

John  Tvler,  of  Virginia 234 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky 48 

Littletou  W.  Taxe well,  of  Virginia 11 

James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee 1 

Total 294 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  announced 
the  state  of  the  vote  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  joint  meeting  assembled,  and  declared 
that  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  having 
a  majority  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  elector^ 
votes,  is  Jul  J  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  foar  years,  commencing  with  the 
foarth  day  of  March  next,  1841 ;  and  that 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  having  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Unitea  States, 
for  four  years,  commencing  with  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next,  1841. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber. 

Mr.  Cushing,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for 
ascertaining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  certify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  pre- 
senting the  following  in  continuation  of  tneir 
report: 

Besohedy  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  t^at  body  to 
join  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  to  be  appointed  by  that 
House,  to  wait  on  William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  and  to  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1841. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  nem  eon. 

The  House  then  adjourned  until  11  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 


FIFTEENTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERAL 

1845-1849. 
Jahss  'K,  Polk,  President ;  George  M.  Dallas,   Vice-President, 


In  Senate. 

Monday^  Febmary  3,  1846. 

('*  Congressional  Globe,"  28th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 

238,  284.) 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Walker,  it  was, 
Hesolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  to  ascertain  and  report 
a  mode  of  examining  and  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  in- 
forming the  persons  elected  of  their  election. 


On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  committee;  when  Messrs.  Walker, 
Woodbury,  and  Dayton,  were  announced  as 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

In  House  op  Repbesentattves. 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1846. 

('<  Congressional  Globe,**  28th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  240.) 

Mr.  Burke  moved  that  the  House  take  up 
and  concur  with  the  foUowing  resolution  from 
the  Senate. 
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Beiolvedy  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  Joia  with  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Hoaae  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  and  counting  the 
▼otes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of 
informing  the  persons  elected  of  their  election. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  concurred  in. 


In  Senate. 
Wednesday y  FebrvMry  5,  1845. 

('*  CongreMion&l  Globe,"  SSth  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  248.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  informing  the  Senate  that  that 
body  had  concurred  in  its  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Joint  committee  to  count  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  elect ; 
and  that  Messrs.  Burke,  Obappell,  Severance, 
C  J.  Ingersoll,  and  Vance,  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  their  part. 


Jar  HousB  of  RspBESEsrrATivss. 
WeinMday^  February  5,  1845. 

C  CongroMioiul  Qlobe,''  28th  Cong.,  2i  Session, 

p.  24S.) 

The  oommittee  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
appointed  yesterday  by  the  Speaker  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  the  House  to 
join  die  committee  of  the  Senate,  '*  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  and  count- 
ing the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  of  informing  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election,^*  consists  of  the  following  members : 
Messrs.  Burke,  A.  A.  Chapman,  J.  K.  IngersoU, 
D.  L.  Seymour,  and  Vance. 


Ix  Senate. 
Friday^  February  7,  1845. 

(**  Coazrssslonal  Globe,*'  23th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  256.) 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join  such  commit- 
tee as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Iloasd  of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  moae  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  informing  the  persons  elected 
of  their  election,  reported  in  part  the  following 
resolution : 

Beaoltedy  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
In  the  Chamber  of^he  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  at  12  o'clock;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  re- 
sult be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate, who  will  announce  to  the  two  Houses, 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  the  state  of  the  vote, 
and  the  person  or  persons  elected,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  a  choice  hath  <been  made,  agreeably 
to^the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
annunciation  shall  be  received  a  sufficient  dec- 
laration of  the  person  or  persons  elected ;  and 
that  the  said  proceedings,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  Senate,  having  considered  this  resolu- 
tion, concurred  therein. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  Mr.  Walker  be  the 
teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


In  House  of  Bepbbsentatives. 

Friday^  February  7,  1845. 

("Congressional  Globe,^*  23th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  259.) 

Mr.  Burke  made  the  following  report  from 
the  oommittee  appointed  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 

*'  The  oommittee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  inform- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  report : 

"  That  the  joint  committee,  in  part  execution 
of  the  duties  with  which  they  were  charged  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution,  in  which  resolution 
their  committee  recommend  to  the  House  to 
concur : 

^^Be9olvedj  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  February,  1846,  at 
12  o'dock ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  tellet 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  persons  be 
appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to 
make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  they  shall  be 
declared ;  that  the  result  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  will  announce  to 
the  two  Houses,  assembled  as  aforesaid,  the 
state  of  the  vote,  and  the  person  or  persons 
elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  choice  hath 
been  made  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  annunciation  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  person 
or  persons  elected ;  and  that  the  said  proceed- 
ings, together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.? 

Mr.  Burke  said  as  the  joint  oommittee  had 
reported  a  similar  resolution  to  the  Senate, 
which  would  probably  be  adopted  by  that 
body,  he  moved  that  it  be  printed,  and  laid  on 
the  table  until  the  resolution  was  received 
from  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FIFTEENTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 


Ik  Senatb. 
Wedne&day^  February  12,  1845. 

("  OongreBsional  Globe/*  28th  Conff.,  2d  SesBion, 

pp.  276,  277.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  French, 
their  Clerk,  giving  information  that  that  body 
was  in  order  to  receive  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  opening  of  the  certificates,  and 
counting  the  votes  given  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  being  read,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded in  a^body,  headed  by  the  President  |>r0 
tern,,  and  preceded  by  their  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
to  tue  House  of  Representatives,  to  ezecate 
the  joint  order  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Senate  in  the  same  order  returned  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  resumed  their  seats 
about  two  hours  thereafter,  when 

Mr.  Walker;  from  the  -committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  join  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  report  as  to  the 
mode  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  informing  the 
persons  elected  of  their  election,  reported  in 
further  execution  of  their  duty  a  resolution 
declaring  the  result,  and  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  Senator,  to  join  such  two  mem- 
bers as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  the 
President  and  Vice-President  elect,  and  inform 
them  of  their  election. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Seuate, 
when  Mr.  Walker  was  appointed. 


In  House  of  Representatives. 

Friday,  February  T,  1845. 

(**  CoDgroBsional  Qlobe^*'  28th  Cong.,  2d  Seaslon, 

p.  200.) 

The  joint  resolution  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate in  relation  to  counting  the  presidential 
vote  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  taken  up 
and  agreed  to. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


B  

In  House  of  REPRESENTATrvES. 
Wednesday,  February  12, 1845. 

0^  CongresBional  Globe,"  28th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  277.) 

Mr.  Burke  stated  that  one  of  the  tellers  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House  [Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Ingersoll],  to  count  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  was  unable, 
from  indisposition,  to  attend;  and  he,  there- 
fore, moved  that  another  teller  be  appointed 
in  his  place. 

This  motion  being  agreed  to, 

The  Speaker  appointed  Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy 
to  serve  as  teller  in  place  of  Mr.  Ingersoll. 


Mr.  Brodhead  said  that  the  hour  having  ar- 
rived which  was  set  apart  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  for  counting  the  votes  for 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Preside&t, 
he  begged  leave  to  offer  the  osual  resolution. 
Mr.  Brodhead  then  offered  a  resolution  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to  inform  that 
body  that  the  House  was  now  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  opening  of  the  cer- 
tificates and  counting  the  votes  given  by  the 
electoral  colleges. 

The  resolution  having  been  agreed  to,  a  mes- 
sage was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Senate  by  B. 
B.  French,  Esq.,  l^be  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  soon  after  entered  tiie  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  abreast,  pre- 
ceded by  their  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  was 
succeeded  by  their  President  (the  Hon.  Willie 
P.  Mangum)  and  Secretary  (Asbury  Dickins, 
Esq.).  The  Senators  took  seats  prepared  for 
them  in  the  central  area  of  the  House,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  took  the  ohair  of  the 
Speaker  rthe  Hon.  John  W.  Jones),  the  last- 
named  officer  being  seated  on  his  left.  The 
tellers  (the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  and  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  desk, 
assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  B. 
B.  French,  Esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  L. 
Machin,  Esq.,  principal  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and 
D.  Gold,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
acted  as  recording  clerks,  being  seated  in  front 
of  the  Clerk's  desk  at  a  table  prepared  for 
their  use  in  the  central  area. 

The  galleries  were  densely  crowded  in  every 
part,  a  large  number  of  the  auditors  being 
ladies. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  rose  when  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Senators  were 
all  seated,  and  stated  the  object  of  their  thus 
assembling  to  be  to  count  the  votes  cast  by 
the  electors  of  the  respective  States  of  this 
Union  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  and  handing  to  Mr.  Walker 
(one  of  the  tellers)  a  sealed  packet,  he  said : 
'^  I  deliver  to  the  gentlemen  tellers  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  counted." 

Mr.  Walker  received  the  packet ;  and  having 
broken  the  seals,  the  tellers  examined  the 
votes,  whicb  were  announced  to  be  nine  in 
number,  all  of  which  were  given  for  James  K. 
Polk  of  Tennessee,  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  number  of  votes  for  the 
Vice-President  were  given  for  George  M.  Dallas 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  President  next  delivered  to  tbe  tellers 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  New  HampsMre, 
and  of  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  saine  manner,  and  they  were 
examined  by  the  tellers,  and  the  result  was 
announced  with  the  same  formalities. 

The  final  result  stood  thus : 
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Mr.  Walker  presented  the  returns  of  the 
tellers  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  rose 
and  said  that  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
was  275,  of  which  a  miijority  was  138.  Bat 
James  £•  Polk,  of  Tenne»«ee,  had  received 
170  votes  oast  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Henrj'  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  106; 
and  Gfeorge  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
received  170  votes  oast  for  Yice-rresident  of 
the  United  States,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  of  New  York,  had  received  105.  He 
then  added:  "I  do,  therefore,  declare  that 
James  K,  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes, 
is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1845 ;  and  that  George  M.  Dallas,  of 


Pennsylvania,  having  a  minority  of  electoral 
votes,  is  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1845." 

He  afterward  stated  that  the  business  for 
which  the  two  Houses  had  been  convened  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  Senate  would  re- 
turn to  its  Chamber. 

The  House  accordingly  rose,  the  Speaker  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  they  remained  standing 
until  the  Senators  had  retired  in  the  order  in 
which  they  entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  McConnell  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ, but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  leave,  made  the  following  re- 
port : 

The  Committee  on  the  nart  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointea  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  asoertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  inform- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
port: 

That  the  joint  committee,  in  farther  execu- 
tion of  the  daties  with  which  they  were 
charged  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution,  in  which 
resolution  the  committee  recommend  to  the 
House  to  concur : 

Beiohedy  That  a  committee  of  two  members 
of  the  House  be  appointed  by  that  body  to 
join  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to  wait  on 
James  E.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-five;  and  also  to  wait  on  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  inform  him  that 
he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  fourth  day  of  March  eighteen  hundred  « 
and  forty-five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  question  being 
taken,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 
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SIXTEENTH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1849-1S53. 


Zachaby  Taylor,  President ;   Millard  Fillmokjb,  Vice-President 


Ik  Sbkatb. 
Wednesday,  January  81,  1849. 

(**  Con^esBional  Globe,"  30th  Cong.,  2d  Sossion, 

p.  409.) 

Mr.  Clajton  submitted  the  following  resola- 
tioD,  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to : 

ResoUed^  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatiyes,  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton  the  committee 
was  ordered  to  consist  of  three  Senators,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  the 
foUowing  were  announ<^  as  the  names  of  the 
select  committee :  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts. 


In  Housb  of  Rsfresemtativss. 
VTednesday,  January  81,  1849. 

(**  Congresiioual  Globe,"  80th  Coug.,  2d  Session, 

p.  428.) 

The  House,  by  general  consent,  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
from  the  Senate,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
committee  ^^  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election." 

The  resolution  was  read,  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

In  Senate. 
Monday,  February  5,  1849. 

("Congressional  Globe,"  80th  Cong.,  Sd  Session, 

pp.  441,  442.) 

Mr.  Clayton,  from  the  select  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  manner  of  counting  the  votes 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

jResohedj  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  14th  instant,  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 


livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce,  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled, 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  dec- 
laration of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

On  moti6n  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  a  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate :  whereupon 

The  Vice-President  appointed  Mr.  Clayton. 


In  House  or  Repbesentahvia. 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1849. 

(<(  Congressional  Globe,"  80th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  464.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
stating  that  the  Senate  had  passed  sundry  bills, 
and  also  the  following  resolution : 

ReeoUed,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  14th  instant,  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  of  toe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled 
as  aforesaid ;  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  be 
the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


In  House  or  Repbesentattves. 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1849. 

('*  Congressional  Globe,"  80th  Cong.,  Sd  Session, 

p.  474.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt  the  House  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  following  reso- 
lution from  the  Senate ;  it  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resohed,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  14th  instant,  at  12 
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o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer ;  that  one  person  be  ap- 
pointed a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  make  a  list  of  the  Totes  as  thej  shall 
be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nonnce  ^e  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons 
elected,  to  the  two  Honses  assembled  as  afore- 
said ;  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the 
persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Joomala  of 
the  two  Houses. 

The  said  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Is  HousB  OF  Repbesentativss. 
Friday,  February  9,  1849. 

(^'Congressional  Qlobe,*'  80th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  491.) 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved, on  which  were  announced  the  tellers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  count  the  votes 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  McClelland.  Mr.  Hunt,  at 
his  request,  was  excused  from  acting  as  teller 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  make  a  list  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Barrow  was  appoint- 
ed in  his  place. 

In  Sbna"^. 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1849. 

(•*  Congressional  Globe,"  SOth  Cong.,  2i  Session, 

p.  5S8.) 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  from  the 
House,  the  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  the  return  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Jointly 
with  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  modev>f  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-E*resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election^  reported  that  the  committee 
had  performed  that  duty,  and  had  instmcted 
him  to  submit  the  following  resolution : 

BMoUed,  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  to  Join  a  committee 
of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to  wait 
on  Oeneral  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  and 
inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Upited  States,  for  four  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849 ; 
and  alM  to  wait  on  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  and  inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
for  four  years,  commencing  with  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  1849. 

The  resolution  having  been  concurred  in, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  etc. 


Is  HonsB  OF  Rkpbessntatives. 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1849. 

C^  Congressional  Qlobe,"  SOth  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  684,  685.) 

Mr.  Barrow  rose  and  said  that  he  had  a 
motion  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  and 
which  he  desired  to  offer.  It  was  read  for  in- 
formation, as  follows : 

Besohed,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  that 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  open 
and  count  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Clerk  having  delivered  the  message  to 
the  Senate,  informing  them  that  the  House 
was  in  waiting  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President — 

The  Senate  attended  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Hon.  Greorge 
M.  DaUas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  officers,  entered  the  HaU. 

The  Senators  took  the  seats  prepared  for 
them  in  tiie  circle  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

The  Vice-President  took  the  seat  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  seated  at  his  left  hand. 

The  Sergeants-at-Arms  of  the  two  Houses 
were  on  the  lower  platform,  at  the  right  and 
left. 

The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  took  a  seat  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  supported  by  the  Hon.  Washington  Bar- 
row and  Robert  McClelland,  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

When  thus  organized,  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  in  Joint  assembly,  and  the  aisles  and 
galleries  densely  crowded  with  ladies  and  citi- 
zens, the  Hall  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

The  Vice-President  then  rose  and  said : 

'^  In  obedience  to  law,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  assembled,  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  that  I  may  fulfill  the  duty 
eigoined  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  by 
opening,  in  their  presence,  the  sealed  certifi- 
cates of  the  lists  of  persons  voted  for,  by  the 
electors  in  the  respective  States,  as  President 
and  Vice-President,  cause  the  votes  to  be 
counted,  and  have  the  persons  to  fill  those 
offices  ascertained  and  declared  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution." 

The  Vice-President  then  opened  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
said :  ^'  I  now  open  and  present  to  the  tellers 
chosen  by  the  two  Houses  the  certificates  trans- 
mitted by  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Miune, 
that  the  votes  therein  recorded  may  be 
counted." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  proceeded  to  read  the 
certificate,  and  the  vote  reported  was  regis- 
tered by  tiiie  tellers  in  duplicate  lists. 
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The  same  form  was  observed  with  the  cer- 
tificates fh>m  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Fennsjlvania, 
and  Delaware. 

The  certificates  from  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroling, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi,  were  severally  presented 
in  succession  in  like  manner,  and  read  by  Mr. 
Barrow. 

Those  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  were  read  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelland. 

The  tellers  having  read,  counted,  and  re- 
gistered the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  thirty 
States,  and  compared  their  duplicate  lists,  de- 
livered the  same  to  the  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President  Uien  rose  and  read  the  re- 
port of  the  tellers.    The  result  was  as  follows : 


1 

2 
8 

4 
B 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

• 

STATES. 

VOB  PUSI- 

DBSTT. 

FonnoB- 
puaioaaT. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Maine* 

9 
6 

"ii" 

28 

12 
9 
9 
7 
8 
5 

"**4 

4 
4 

*'i2* 

4 
6 
6 

86 
7 

26 
8 
8 

"*ii' 

•  •  •    •  • 

10 
12 
18 
....„ 

*""8* 

9 
6 

""ii* 
'•••9* 

"'28' 

.  •  .  .  . 

6 
12 
9 
9 
7 
8 
5 

""'4' 

4 
4 

MA^MIttChUMttt    .  X » » . .  X 

12 
4 
6 
6 

86 
7 

26 
8 
8 

Bhode  Iflland 

Connecticut 

Vermont. 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

11 

South  Carolina 

Geoitrla 

10 
12 
18 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaee 

Ohio 

Iiouialana. ......x. ...... 

6 

MlBSlBSlppi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida  

8 

Texss 

Iowa . . . . ; 

Wiaoonsln 

168 

127 

168 

12f 

The  Vice-President  stated  that  no  motion 
was  in  order,  and  no  other  mode  of  proceed- 
^  ing  could  be  adopted  but  that  pointed  out  by 
'  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
the  tellers  might  abridge  the  reports  so  as  to 
give  merely  the  results  of  the  elector  ballotings 
in  each  State. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
then,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 

*  After  the  retnms  ftom  the  State  of  Maine  had  been 
-  read,  Mr.  Stephens  rose  and  suirgested  that  tlie  reading  at 
length  of  the  retoni  from  each  State  In  detail  be  dispeMed 
with. 


on  the  7th  instant,  announced  the  state  of  the 
votes  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  meet- 
ing, as  follows : 

That  the  whole  number  of  electors  appoint- 
ed to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  is  £.90,  of  which  number  146 
make  a  migority. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is — 

For  Zoohary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana 163 

For  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan 127 

And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  as  deHvered  by  tiie  tell- 
ers, is — 

For  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York 16S 

For  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky Ii? 

That  Zaohary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  of  the  electors  chosen  in  the  several 
States  to  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  had  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  of  tjie  electors  chosen  in  the 
several  States  to  vote  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.    And  thereupon — 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  Zachary  Taylor,  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849 ; 
and  that  Millard  FiUmore,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber. 

Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  ioiut  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
ported tne  following  resolution,  which  was 
read,  and  unanimously  agreed  to : 

Bewhed^  That  a  committee  of  two  members 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives, to  join  a  committee  of  one  member 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  Zachary 
Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  and  inform  him  that  he 
has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1849 ;  and  also  to  wait  on  Mil- 
lanl  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to  com- 
mence on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1849. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


In  Senate. 
Tuesday,  Fehruary  15,  1849. 

(*' Congressional  Globe,"  80th  Cong.,  Sd  Sesiioo, 

p.  585.) 

The  Vice-President   informed  the   Senate 
that  no  order  had  been  made  yesterday  as  to 
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the  appointment  of  a  oommittee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  wait  on  the  President-eleot,  and 
notif T  him  of  his  election.  It  was  then  or- 
dered that  the  appointment  be  made  by  the 
Vice-President. 


Ix  HousB  OF  Repbbsextativbs. 

Thursday,  Ffibruary  16,  1849. 

(**  CongressioDol  Globe,*'  80th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  M1^5i3.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
informing  the  Honse  that  the  -Senate  had 
passed  the  following  resolution,  in  which  the 
Senate  reqnested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hoose,  viz. : 

ResoUed^  That  a  committee  of  one  member 


be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join 
a  committee  of  two  members  on  the  pait  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  upon 
Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  and  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  to  commence  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849;  and  also  to 
wait  upon  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and 
inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1849. 

The  resolution  received  this  morning  from 
the  Senate  0?i^oQ  above),  to  appoint  a  joint 
oommittee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
wait  on  the  President  and  Vice-Presidentelect, 
and  inform  them  of  their  election  to  said  of- 
fices, was  read  and  concurred  in. 


SEVENTEENTH   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM 

1853-1857. 


Fbanklin  Pieece,  President ;   William  R.  Eixo,   Vice-President. 


Ix  Senate. 
Monday,  January  31,  1858. 

(^'Congressional  Globe,*'  SSdt^ongreBs,  8d  Session, 

p.  450.) 

Mr.  Hunter  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  considered  bj  unanimous  consent 
and  agreed  to : 

Besotted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected 
of  their  election. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hunter,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

And  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Pearce, 
were  appointed. 

Isr  House  of  Rbpbesentattvbs. 
Tuesday^  February  1,  1853. 

(**  CongTMsional  Globo,"  88d  Congress,  2d  Session, 

p.  469.) 

Here  a  message  was  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  handS  of  Asbnry  Dickins,  its  Secre- 
tary, informing  the  House  they  had  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

*'  Seeolsed,  That  a  oommittee  be  appointed 
to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed 
l^  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 


President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election  " — 

And  that  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Pearce,  were  appointed  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


Is  House  of  Rbpbesentativbs. 

Wednesday,  February  I,  1853. 

(**  CongresHional  Qlobe,^'  82d  Congress,  2d  Session, 

p.  466.) 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  to  allow  me  to  ask  the 
House  to  take  up  the  Senate  resolution  which 
was  sent  in  here  this  morning,  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee  to  report  the  manner  and 
mode  of  counting  the  presidential  votes. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  waive  my  motion  for 
that  purpose  if  it  will  not  consume  much  time. 

No  objection  was  made,  and  the  resolution 
was  taken  op  and  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persona  elected  of 
their  election. 

And  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Pearce,  were  appointed  a  committee. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 
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In  Senate. 
Friday^  February  4,  1853. 

'*  CongresBioiui]  Qlobe,'^  82d  Congress,  2d  Session, 

p.  499.) 

Mr.  Hanter,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed on  tiie  Slst  of  January  last,  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election,  reported  the  following  resola- 
tioD,  which  was  considered  by  ananimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to. 

Eesohed,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  Honse  of  Represent- 
atives, on  Wednesday  the  9th  inst.,  at  12 
o^clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  shall  be  the  presiding  officer ;  that  one 
person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  Houses  as- 
sembled as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  teller  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore,  and 
Hr.  Hunter  was  appointed. 


In  House  of  Kepeesentatives. 
Friday,  February  4,  1853. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,^'  82d  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  509.) 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  rise  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  question  of  privilege.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  and  report  a  mode 
for  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  ask 
action  on  it  now,  but  only  that  it  shall  be  read 
and  informally  passed  over  until  we  receive  a 
message  from  the  Senate  announcing  its  adop- 
tion by  that  body : 

Hetohed,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  shall  be  the  presiding  officer;  tnat 
one  person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore,  who  shall  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which 
shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 


Here  a  message  was  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands  of  As- 
bury  Dickins,  Esq.,  its  Secretary,  informing  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution,  viz. : 

Eeeohed,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  shall  be  the  presiding  officer ;  and  one 
person  be  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  tw^  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate /^^ 
tempore,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed 
a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  Hunter  be  the  teUer  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  ask  if  that 
message  from  the  Senate  is  not  a  question  of 
privilege,  which  takes  precedence  of  a  mere 
privileged  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  message  from  the  Senate 
is  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed 
to  ascertam  and  report  the  mode  of  counting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
which  I.  presented  to  the  House  this  morning. 
I  move  that  the  resolution  be  concurred  in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  move  ^at  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  appoint  the  two  tellers,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  provided  for  in  that  resolution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 

The  Speaker  thereupon  appointed  Messrs. 
Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and  Chandler,  as  tellers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


In  Senate. 

Saturday,  February  6,  1858. 

("Congressional  Globe,**  82d  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  516.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Hayes,  its  Chief  Clerk, 
announcing  that  it  concurred  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  respecting  the  mode  of  count- 
ing the  vote  for  R-esident  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  appointed  Mr. 
George  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, of  Pennsylvania,  tellers  on  their  part 

In  Senate. 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1863. 

("Congressional  Globe,"  82d  Cong.,  Sd  Session, 

p.  649.) 

The  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  electo- 
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ral  colleges  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  0i  the  nnmher  of  votes  for  each,  *'*'  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
Totes  shall  then  he  counted ;  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  the  President,  if  each  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed." The  same  provision  is  applied  to 
the  election  of  Vice-President. 

The  act  of  Oongress  approved  March  1, 
1 70'2y,  section  2,  provides  that  *^  the  electors 
shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  said 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  in 
each  State  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Legisla- 
tare  thereof;  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  make  and  sign  three  certificates  of  all  the 
Totes  by  them  given,  and  shall  seal  up  the 
same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the 
Totes  of  such  State  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  is  contained  therein ;  and  shall,  by 
writing  under  their  hands,  or  under  the  hands 
of  a  majority  of  them,  appoint  a  person  to 
take  charge  of  and  deliver  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  Government  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January  then  next  en- 
suing, one  of  the  said  certificates;  and  the 
said  electors  shall  forthwith  forward,  by  the 
post-office,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  one  other  of  the  said 
certificates;  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the 
other  of  the  said  certificates  to  be  delivered  to 
the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  said 
electors  shall  assemble." 

A  Joint  committee  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election,  under  these  pro- 
visions i>f  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  reported  and  approved, 
and  the  tellers  appointed  were  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Virginia^n  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph B.  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  part 
of  the  House : 

**  Beiohed^  That  the  two  Houses  will  as.«em- 
ble  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  at  twelve 
o^clock,  and  the  President  of  the  Qen&tepro  Urn" 
pore  shall  be  the  presiding  officer ;  that  one  per- 
son be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared ;  that  the  resalt  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
Umpor^  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two 
Houses  assembled,  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected 


President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  votes,  be 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses." 

A  message  having  been  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Forney,  its 
Clerk,  announcing  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  ready  to  receive  the  Senate,  in 
conformity  to  the  Constitution  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  two  Houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  several  States  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
Houtie  of  Representatives,  preceded  by  its 
President  and  other  officers. 

The  Senators  having  returned  to  their  Cham- 
ber, the  President  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  HUN^TER.  The  tellers  appointed  by 
the  two  Houses  to  count  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
have  instructed  me  to  make  a  further  report : 

JSesohsd,  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body  to 
join  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
House  to  wait  on  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  notify  him  that  he  has  been 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1853. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  move  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  appoint 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
was  appointed. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  also  instructed  by  the 
same  committee  to  report  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Beached^  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
do  cause  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
notified  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1853. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 


Isr    HOUSB  07  RiPBlSBXTATIVBS. 

WedruBday^  February  9,  1838. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,*'  S2d  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  619,  550.) 

Mr.  JONES.  My  motion  is,  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  now  ready  to 
receive  the  President  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  count  the  votes  for  the  late  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  this  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  that  purpose. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

The  message  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

At  half-psst  twelve  o^clock  the  Senate,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Hon.  D.  R.  Atchiaon,  its  Presi- 
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dent  pro  tempore,  and  its  officers,  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House,  to  join  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  counting  the  Totes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
in  conformity  to  the  ConsUtation,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  following  joint  resolution,  here- 
tofore adopted  by  the  two  Houses: 

*'^  ResoUedy  That  the  two  Houses  will  as- 
semble in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a  tel- 
ler on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
be  declared;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore^  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed 
a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses.'' 

When  the  Senate  entered  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives they  were  received  by  the  House 
standing. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
having  been  conducted  to  the  chair,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  (the  Hon.  Linn  Boyd) 
took  a  seat  on  his  left,  and  the  Senators  occu- 
pied the  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  area 
fronting  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Sergeants-at-Arms  of  the  two  Houses 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform,  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  the  teller  on  the 

5 art  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hon.  George  W. 
ones  and  tlie  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  the 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  desk, 
and  were  assisted  on  the  right  by  Asbnry 
Dickins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
the  left  by  John  W.  Forney,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Messrs.  Machin  and  Hickey,  Clerks  of  the 
Senate,  and  Messrs.  Hays  and  Barclay,  Clerks 
of  the  House,  acting  as  recording  clerks,  were 
seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  two  Houses  being  thus  organized,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  rose  and 
said: 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  1  present  to  the  tellers  the 
certificates  of  the  electoral  college  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  received  and  read  the 
oertifioate,  and  the  vote  reported  was  duly 
recorded  by  the  tellers. 

The  same  proceedings  were  observed  with 
reference  to  the  certificates  from  the  several 
States. 

The  certificates  from  the  States  of  Rhode 


Island,  New  York,  Delaware,  North  GarolinA, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Hlinois,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  California,  were  read  by  Mr.  Hiftiter. 
Those  from  New  Hampshire,  ConnecticTit, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa,  were  read  by  Mr.  Jones ;  and  those  from 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania.  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Florida, 
and  Wisconsin,  were  read  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

The  tellers,  having  read,  counted,  and  regis- 
tered the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  of  the 
thirty-one  States,  and  compared  their  lists,  de- 
livered to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  the  result,  which  was  read  by  him,  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  the  Voteefor  Preeident  and  Vice- 
Freeident  qf  the  United  States  for  Four 
Yeariy  from  the  Fourth  Day  of  March, 
1858. 
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The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
said: 

Gentlemen :  The  whole  nnmb^r  of  electoral 
votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  is  296,  of  which  149  are 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  state  of  the  vote 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  as  delivered 
by  the  tellers,  is:  for  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  254;  for  Winfield  Scott,  of  Kew 
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Jersey,  42 ;  and  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by 
the  tellers,  is:  for  William  R.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, 254;  and  for  William  A.  Graham,  of 
North  Carolina,  42. 

I  I  therefore  declare  that  Franklin  Pierce,  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  tor  President,  and  that 
number  being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors,  has  been  duly  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  four  years,  to  commence 
on  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 

I  also  declare  that  William  R.  King,  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  that  num- 
ber being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors,  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to  com- 
mence on  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 

The  business  for  which  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  was  convened  is  dispatched, 
and  Senators  will  now  return  to  their  Chamber. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Oongress  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Senators 
repaired  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Speaker  then  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Beiolved,  That  two  members  of  the  House 
be  appointed  by  that  body  to  join  a  commit- 
tee of  one  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  body,  to  wait  on  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1853. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  resolution  is  the  one  usu- 
all7  adopted  by  the  two  Houses  upon  such  oc- 
casions. It  merely  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
President-elect,  to  inform  him  of  his  election. 
It  says  nothing  as  to  informing  the  Vice-Presi- 
^  dent  of  his  election.  The  custom,  upon  exam- 
'  ination,  is  found  to  have  been  that,  when  the 
Vice-President  was  in  the  city,  or  was  ex- 
pected to  be  here  by  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion, the  committee  would  also  wait  upon  him 
and  inform  him  of  his  election.  But  it  has 
been  the  universal  custom,  when  the  Vice- 
President  elect  was  not  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  resolution  di- 
recting their  presiding  officer  to  cause  the  Vice- 
President  elect  to  be  informed  of  his  election. 


That  is  the  reason  that  this  resolution  does  not 
include  him. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution ;  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JON£S,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  the 
Speaker  appoint  the  committee  provided  for 
in  that  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  not  that  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  ? 

Mr.  CARTER.    Certainly  it  does. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  attention  of  the  Chahr 
has  been  called  to  the  resolution  just  adopted. 
From  its  language,  the  Chair  cannot  appoint 
the  committee  unless  directed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  committee  named  in  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  piotion 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  hands  of  Asbury  Dickins,  its  Sec- 
retary, informing  the  House  that  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of 
one  member  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by 
that  body  to  join  a  committee  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House,  to  wait  upon  Franklin 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  notify  him  that 
he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  to  commence  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1863,  and  that  Mr.  Hun- 
ter had  been  appointed  such  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  the 
message  be  taken  up  and  concurred  in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolu- 
tion concurred  in. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  move  that  the  Speaker  ap- 
point the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  already 
ordered  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JONES.  Our  .resolution  has  not  yet 
gone  to  the  Senate,  and  it  will  not  bo  neces- 
sary to  send  it,  as  the  Senate  resolution  has 
been  concurred  in,  and  the  Speaker  can  ap- 
point the  committee  under  this  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Jones  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  George  W. 
Jones  and  Harry  Hibbard  as  such  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 
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Jakes  Buchanan,  Tresident ;  John  C.  Bbeckinbidqe,  Vice-I^'esident 


In  EonsE  of  Repbxsentatiyes. 
Monday^  February  2,  1867. 

(«*  Congressional  Giobe,''  XXXIVth  Cong.,  Sd  Ses- 
sion, p.  698.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  bj 
,  Mr.  DioEiNS,  its  Secretary,  notifying  the  House 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  consti- 
tnting  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  join 
such  committee  as  might  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election ;  and  had  appointed  Mr.  Bigler,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  and  Mr.  Foot,  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Senate. 
Monday^  February  2,  1867. 

((<  Congressional  6lQ,be,"  XXXIYth  Cong.,  8d  Ses- 
sion, p.  548.) 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  discover,  on  looking  over 
the  history  of  presidential  elections,  that  it  has 
been  the  custom,  on  the  Blst  day  of  January 
preceding  a  presidential  inauguration,  to  raise 
a  committee  in  each  branch  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  mode  of 
counting  and  determining  the  voted  for  Presi- 
dent. With  a  view  to  that  purpose,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution : 

JSesolvedj  That  a  oommittee  be  appointed,  to  join 
Buoh  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode 
of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States^  end  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  suggest  that  the  committee 
consist  of  three  members. 

It  was  so  ordered ;  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
as  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Bigler, 
Benjamin,  and  Foot. 

In  House  of  REPBSBENTATiyrs. 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1867. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,''  XXXIYth  Cong.,  8d  Ses- 
sion, p.  658.) 

The  SPEAKER  appointed  Messrs.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Washburn  of  Maine,  Fuller  of 
Pennsylvania,  Leiter,  and  Bocock,  a  commit- 


tee on  the  part  of  the  House  to  co5perate 
with  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examin- 
ing the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election. 

The  SPEAKER  stated  the  business  in  order 
to  be  the  special  order,  assigning  this  day  for 
the  consideration  of  business  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


In  Senate. 
Wednesday,  February  4, 1867. 

"Congressional    Globe,"    XXXIVth    Cong.,    8d 

Session,  p.  568.) 

Mr.  BIGLER,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  re- 
ported the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Ifouse  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  j^o  tempore  shall  be  the 
presiding  officer;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a 
teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  orthe 
votes  as  they  shall  be  declared :  that  the  result  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tetn» 
pore,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and 
the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled ; 
which  shall  be  deemed  a  declamtion  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  tlie  United 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  votes,  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

In  House  of  RBPSEssNTATrvEs. 
Thursday,  February  6,  1867. 

"Congressional    Globe,"     XXXIVth    Cong.,    8d 

Session,  p.  587.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
AfiBuST  BioKiNS,  its  Secretary,  informing  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  reported  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode 
of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice* 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election : 

Besolved.  That  the  two  Houses  will  assseroble  in 
the  Chamoer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  shall  he  the 
presiding  officer ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a 
teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  ot 
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the  Yotes  M  they  iludl  be  deoltred ;  tliftt  the  result 
■lull  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
/wv  iempore^  who  shall  announoe  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  the  persons  eleoted,  to  the  two  Honaes  assem- 
bled; wnioh  shall  be  deemed  a  deolaration  of  the 
persons  eleeted  President  and  Vioo-Presidont  of  the 
tJotted  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  yotes,  en- 
tered on  the  JoomjUa  ot  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  ask  that  the 
resolation  from  the  Senate  be  now  considered. 
It  is  the  report  of  the  joint  eommittee  of  the 
two  Houses  vpon  this  sabject,  and  is  in  the 
form  prescribed  in  Jefferson's  Mannal,  and 
whioh  has  been  nniforml/  adhered  to  hereto- 
fore, I  believe.  I  move  that  the  resolation  be 
agreed  to. 

The  resolation  was  ag^ed  to. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  the 
Speaker  app<^t  the  tellers  provided  for  in  the 
resotntion  to  be  appointed  upon  the  part  of 
the  Hoase. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Speaker 
therenpon  appofaited  Messrs.  Jons,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  fiowABD  as  the  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoase. 


Ik  SbxItb. 
Thunday^  February  5,  185T. 

("Congressional  Globe,''  XXXIYth  Con;.,  8d  Ses- 
sion, p.  67^) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore  appointed 
Mn  BioLBB  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  ooant  the  votes  for  President,  and  V ice- 
President  of  tbe  United  States,  nnder  the  reso- 
lotlon  adopted  yeaterday*  And,  sabseqaently, 
a  message  was  received  from  the  Hoase  of 
Hepresentatives,  by  Mr.  Cullom,  its  Olerk,  an- 
nooncing  that  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
conoor  in  tiie  resolation  of  the  Senate  respeot- 
iag  the  mode  of  ooanting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Yice-President  of  the  United  States; 
and  have  appointed  Mr.  Gbbob  W.  Jonbs,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Howabd,  of  Michigan, 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoase. 


In  Sbvatb. 
Weineiiay,  February  11,  1837. 

("Congrwaional  Globe,"    XXXlVth   Congress,  Sd 
Session,  pp.  614-650.) 

The  following  message  was  received  from 
the  Hoase  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  GaLLOM, 

their  Clerk:  ^  ^ 

Kr.  PBisxDxirr:  I  am  directed  by  the  House  of 
twpTBsentatlves  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House 
f  ^P™'*ntativ6s  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  Senate 

#  *u  P*»T>o««  of  counting  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  leveral  States  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  Pnrsaant 
to  the  concorrent  order  of  the  Senate  and 
UOQse  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
wives  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes 
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for  Plresident  and  Vlce-Prestdent  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  term  prescribed  by  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
next. 

The  Senate  thereupon  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives. 

At  ten  minutes  past  two  o^clock  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  Chamber,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the 
Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  Mr.  President,  the  teUers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  count  the  presidential  votes  nave  in- 
structed me  to  make  a  report  Before  deliver- 
ing the  report  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read,  I 
wish  to  allude  to  the  difficnity  whioh  occurred 
in  convention  in  refiBrence  to  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  interrupt  him?  I  think  he  used 
the  word  *' convention."  I  think  it  is  not 
fonnd  in  the  Oonstitntion  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States;  and,  as  this  is  an  fanportant 
proceeding,  I  should  like  to  guard  against  any 
misapprehension  by  way  of  precedent  • 

Mr.  BIQLER.  Then  I  will  say  that  the  two 
Housea  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  the  form  prescribed. 
I  was  about  remarking,  Mr.  President,  tluit  this 
difficulty  is  not  enthrely  new.  There  have  been 
similar  cases;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated and  provided  for  in  advance. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  Senator  of  whioh  I  think  he  will  see  the 
propriety.  It  is,  that  he  make  such  report  as 
he  intends  to  make  Brat,  and  then  make  any 
explanation  afterward. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  was  about  making  an  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  re- 
port 

Several  Sbnatobs.    Let  us  hear  the  report. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

The  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  report 
that  the;|r  have  counted  the  votes  of  all  the  States,  oast 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
pf  America,  for  the  oonstitntional  term  of  four  years 
from  the  4tn  day  of  Mareh,  1867,  and  find  that  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December.  1956,  the  electors  of 
all  the  States  assembled  in  tnelr  respective  States, 
being  the  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the  assembUoK 
of  the  electors,  except  the  electors  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin ;  that  of  those  who  assembled  and  oast 
their  votes  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  of  Deoem- 
ber,  1856,  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, received  174  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States ;  John  C.  Frem3nt,  of  Cslifornia,  received 
109  votes ;  and  Millard  Fillmore  received  8  votes  for 
the  same  office :  that  for  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentocky,  re- 
ceived 174  votes ;  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, received  109  votes ;  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson, 
of  Tennessee,  received  8  voces:  that  from  the  re- 
port of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  electors  for  that  State  assembled  m 
Madison,  the  capital  of  that  State,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1856,  the  day  after  the  day  prescribed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  so  assembled  on 
that  day  did  oast  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State, 
five  for  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  for  Presi- 
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dent,  and  five  for  William  L.  Dajtoxu  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  Vioe-Preeident  of  the  United  States. 

WILLIAM  BIGLEB, 

TslUr  on  the  part  of  th4  Stnaie. 

6E0BQE  W.  JONES,  of  Tennessee,  ' 
WILLIAM  A.  BOWABD,  of  Michigan, 
TdUn  on  tkepaH  of  the  Houti  of  Btpresentatives, 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  will  allow  me  to  make  a  anggestion. 
lliis  whole  matter  is  new ;  no  diffioalty  of  this 
sort  ever  occurred  before  when  the  two  Houses 
were  sitting  together.  Heretofore  similar  diffi- 
cnlties  have  been  provided  for,  and  provided 
for  by  the  committee  proposing  a  resolution 
simply  declaring  that,  no  matter  how  the 
vote  of  the  disputed  State  was  counted,  it 
should  not  affect  the  general  result.  It  seems 
to  me,  and  I  suggest  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  teller  in  regiml  to  the  action  which  he  may 

gropose,  that  the  best  way  would  be  for  the 
enate  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  committee  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  this  subject  should  confer  in  regard 
to  the  report  they  have  made.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  agree  to  make  some  such  re- 
port as  was  made  in  the  case  of  Michigan  and 
Missouri ;  and  when  the  two  committees  have 
agreed  that  that  shall  be  made,  let  us  go  back 
in  joint  convention  and  settle  it  as  it  was  set- 
tled in  the  case  of  Michigan  and  Missouri.  I 
move,  then,  that  the  committee  which  has 
been  heretofore  appointed  by  the  Ohair  on 
this  subject — ^I  forget  its  title — ^be  instructed 
to  confer  with  the  same  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to 
the  report  they  shall  make. 

Mr.  SEWARD.    And  report  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUNTER.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SEWARD.    I  second  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that,  four  years  ago,  upon  a  like 
occasion,  it  appears,  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  jointly  with  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  count- 
ing the  votes,  etc.,  made  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  so  that 
the  functions  of  the  committee  are  presumed 
>to  be  still  continued. 

The  Chair  will  further  state  to  the  Senate, 
.  as  the  result  of  the  action  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  counting  the  votes, 
(that  the  duty  was  devolved  upon  the  presiding 
officer  there,  by  the  concurrent  order  of  the 
two  Houses,  to  declare  the  result  of  the  vote 
as  delivered  to  him  by  the  tellers.  That  dec- 
laration did  not  involve,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  validity  or  the  invalidity  of  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  declaration 
made  by  the  Ohair  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  OS  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
elected  President  was  written  down,  and  is  in 
these  words :  "  That  James  Buchanan,  of  the 
State  of  Pennsvlvania,  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  n>r  President,  and  that  number 
being  a  migority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 


tors, has  been  duly  elected.'*  Whether  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  included  or 
not,  the  declaration  made  by  the  presiding 
officer,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  minority  of 
the  votes,  and  that  that  minority  was  a  minority 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  electoral  votes, 
was  strictly  conformable  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  NOURSE.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  tJie 
gentleman  from  Virginia  a  diffioi^ty,  in  my 
mind,  to  see  if  he  can  obviate  it.  This  is  a 
point  which  becomes  important  when  the  vote 
in  questidb  is  going  to  decide  the  reaulti  hat 
until  that  occasion  comes  it  is  unimportant. 
It  is  important  now  as  a  precedent*  because 
such  a  case  as  that  may  occur,  and  then  it 
would  be  vastly  important.  Now,  if  the  con- 
vention, so  to  call  it,  of  the  two  Houses  is  not 
to  decide  whether  the  vote  of  a  certain  State 
is  to  be  counted  or  not,  who  is  to  decide  it  t 
It  must  be  decided  by  somebody;  and  if  the 
two  Houses  separate  and  do  not  agree,  what  is 
to  be  the  result,  and  what  is  to  come  of  it  t  If 
the  convention  assembled  have  a  right  to  settle 
the  question  they  can  settle  it  undoubtedly ; 
but,  if  it  depends  on  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  Houses,  why  piay  not  a  result  be  de- 
feated altogether? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  feel  a  little  concerned 
about  this  question,  I  confess,  as  one  of  those 
who  think  the  States.ought  to  maintain  their 
relative  influence  under  the  Constitution  as 
States,  and  the  Representatives  as  represents- 
tivee.  Now,  sir,  1  dispute  the  right,  out  and 
out,  of  ascertaining  who  is  elected  President, 
and  who  is  not  elected  President,  except  by 
the  rule  of  addition.  Whether  the  return  from 
Wisconsin  forms  a  part  of  the  vote  or  not,  I 
want  to  know;  because  if  this  circumstance 
had  happened  to  fall  on  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania, there  might  have  been  a  different  re- 
sult. Mind — I  wish  to  be  as  emphatic  as  I  can 
on  this  subject — ^if  this  convention,  as  it  is 
called,  in  which  the  Senate  is  a  part  only;  can 
assume  the  jurisdiction  of  saying  how  Totes 
shall  be  counted  (and  that  is  what  they  have 
assumed  to  do  in  some  measure),  I  presume 
they  can  make  a  President  of  the  United  States 
without  an  election,  by  simply  saying  what 
votes  shall  be  counted,  and  what  not  counted  ; 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  wonld 
be  virtually  committed  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with- 
out what  I  consider  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  States.  Toat  is  017 
opinion.  I  do  not  say  it  in  any  other  spirit 
than  an  abstract  one.  I  have  no  feeling  on 
this  subject,  for  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
result,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  But  I 
shall  insist  upon  it,  in  adding  up  the  votes,  that 
you  shall  say — ^and  I  differ  from  the  Chair  in 
that  respect — ^that  Mr.  Fremont  received  such 
a  number  and  no  more ;  and  you  shall  say  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  received  such  a  number  and  no 
more,  and  no  loss.  That  is  the  Inode  of  ascer- 
taining who  has  the  greatest  number,  and 
what  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two.    I 
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ney«r  will  oonaent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
WiMonsin  Tote  shall  be  coanted. 

Mr.  8£W^ABD.  WiU  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor l!h>m  Soath  Carolina  bMow  me  to  interrupt 
him  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  BUfLER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  barely  wish  to  inquire  of 
Mm,  and  of  Senators  generally,  whether  it  will 
not  be  thought  advisable  that  the  motion  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  which  is 
intended  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  close,  shall 
be  passed^which  1  beliere  does  not  involve 
the  point  now  in  debate — and  then  we  may 
have  time  to  disooss  the  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate  it ; 
bat  I  am  not  going  to  let  any  question  of  this 
kind  pass  by  because  it  is  oonsiaered  necessary 
to  economize  time. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Certainly  not;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  we  adopt  this  motion,  so  as  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  not  concluded,  but  I 
yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  believe  it  is  made  in  sincerity, 
and  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  wise  suggestion  than 
otherwise,  to  let  thawote  be  taken  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  give  up,  on  any  n(»tion  of 
economizing  time,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  my 
right  to  express  my  voice  on  a  great  cardinal 
qnestion  affecting  the  organization  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  STUART.  It  is  to  the  question  of  the 
motion  to  raise  this  committee  that  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
think,  and  I  shall  submit  the  reason  why  I 
think  80,  the  question  should  not  be  thus  con- 
sidered. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
haa  been  read  several  times  to-day,  and  is  nn- 
doabtedly  familiar  to  every  gentleman  present. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single 
clause  of  the  law  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and 
desire  to  submit  my  views  against  this  propo- 
sition. The  fifth  section  of  the  law  of  1792 
provides : 

^^  That  Congress  shall  be  In  session  on  tbe  second 
WednesdAyin  February,  1798,  and  on  the  second 
WedaMdajin  February  suooeediag  every  meeting 
of  the  eleoton ;  and  the  said  eertiflcates,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  shali  have  been  received,  saall  then  be 
opened,  the  votes  ooanted.  and  the  perdons  who 
aball  fill  the  offtoes  of  President  and  Vice-ffresident 
aaoertained  and  deolared  agreeably  to  the  Conatitu- 
tion." 

NoWy  sir,  I  submit  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
two  Houses  met  together— >not  as  a  convention, 
for  no  such  body  is  known  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  law  of  tbe  United  States— for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  in  their  presence  the  votes 
which  had  been  cast  by  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  counted,  and  the  re- 
sult, in  the  language  of  the  law,  ascertained  and 
declared.  Those  votes  were  counted ;  tbe  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  ascertained  the 
oonnt,  and  deolared  the  result.  That  is  the 
end  of  the  subject. 


The  reason  why  I  am  against  this  propos!* 
tion  is  this :  precedents  are  dangerous  things- 
very  dangerous  things.  I  object  to  going  on 
now  with  somewhat  of  a  supposititious  case, 
and  taking  a  procedure,  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, that  shall  stand  as  a  precedent  here- 
after. It  is  quite  easy,  and  1  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Senators*  that  it  is  some- 
what indispensable,  that  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  should  further  declare,  by  law, 
that  electoral  votes  not  cast  on  the  day  re- 
quired by  law  shall  not  be  counted.  It  is 
competent  for  Congress  to  do  that.  It  is  per- 
fectly competent  for  Congress,  who  have  de- 
clared that  the  electors  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
spective States  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber to  cast  their  votes,  to  follow  it  up  with 
the  declaration  that,  unless  they  be  then  cast, 
those  votes  sliall  not  be  counted. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  you  leave  the  clear 
functions  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statues,  and  depart  from  their  dis- 
charge in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate,  as  a  separate  body,  repre- 
senting States  ani  voting  by  States,  and  un- 
dertake to  say  that  a  question  raised  in  the  two 
Houses  when  they  are  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  result,  may  be  decided  by 
a  vote  of  the  two  together,  or  that  the  body  thus 
assembled  can  decide  anything,  you  raise  the 
question,  if  they  can,  how  can  they  decide  it  ? 
The  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  how  those  men 
thus  assembled  shall  vote.  The  law  of  the 
United  States  is  silent  as  to  how  they  shall 
vote.  The  weight  of  the  Senate  representing 
States  is  swallowed  up  by  the  weight  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  representing  popu- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  was  said  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
spect to  the  tellers  signing  the  statement  is 
entirely  superfluous.  As  a  matter  of  form,  it 
may  be  very  well,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  form 
without  substance.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  make  any  formal  statement  at  alL 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law,  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  that  requires  it.  When  the  tell- 
ers, by  their  organ,  reported  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  that  body,  being  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  that  they  had  counted  the  votes, 
and  that  this  was  the  result,  their  duties  were 
ended;  they  had  no  further  power,  and  the 
presiding  officer  was  right  in  announcing  the 
result. 

Then  the  question  returns — which  vnll  be- 
come an  interesting  one  at  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps — whether  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  shall  be  counted.  Upon  the  pres- 
ent law,  made  in  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, one  of  two  constructions  it  seems  to  me 
is  inevitable.  The  Constitution  provides  how 
the  electoral  votes  shall  be  received,  to  whom 
they  shdl  be  delivered,  and  how  they  shall  be 
kept.  The  same  officer  to  whom  they  are 
delivered,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  retains 
possession  of  them,  and  opens  them  in  the 
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presenoe  of  the  two  Honses.  The  Oonatitation 
declares  that  he  shall  open  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses.  The  law  foUows  up 
the  language  of  the  Oonstitntion,  declaring 
that  thej  shall  be  coanted  and  the  result  de- 
dared. 

I  sabmit  that  whenever  this  matter  is  exam- 
ined— end  I  submit  it  now  onlj  as  a  question 
having  some  relation  to  this  subject— one  of 
two  things  will  be  ascertained :  either  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  bound  to  count  all  the  votes 
that  are  certified  to  him  bj  the  State  authori- 
ties, or  else  the  Presiding  Officer,  under  the 
present  law,  and  he  alone,  has  a  right  to  de- 
cide whether  he  will  count  or  reject  them.  In 
my  humble  judgment  that  is  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  and  law  as  thej  nowstand. 
In  either  event,  it  will  be  conceded,  I  think, 
by  every  Senator,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  power. 
It  is  dangerous  to  leave  it  to  the  certifying  offi- 
cers or  the  electors  themselves,  who  make  the 
certificates  on  tbe  part  of  the  States ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate ;  but  in  one  or  the  other 
it  rests ;  and  I  submit  that  to  undertake  to  say 
that  it  rests  in  the  two  Houaes  assembled  to- 
gether in  mass  to  decide  such  a  question,  would 
fall  but  little  short  of  a  revolution. 

Therefore,  believing  that  the  matter  has  been 
ended,  so  far  as  the  duties  devolved  on  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  concerned,  I  eipress  the  hope 
that  no  further  action  will  be  taken  which  may 
stand  in  the  way  hereafter  as  a  precedent,  un- 
less it  be  action  in  the  shape  of  additionid  leg- 
islation to  define  precisely  what  shall  be  done 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  Mr.  President,  I  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body  in  the  other  House ;  because,  as  I 
understood  it,  the  Presiding  Officer  counted 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  announced  it  in  his 
place,  and  assumed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
declaring  that  A  had  received  so  many  votes, 
and  B  so  many,  and  of  announcing  who  were 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  facts.  I  under- 
stood distmctly  this  Presiding  Officer  to  say 
that  James  Buchanan  had  174  votes,  John  C. 
Fremont  114^  and  Millard  Fillmore  8  votes ; 
and  then  he  made  the  announcement  read  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
supposed,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  read,  that  he  and  the  tellers  had  the 
right  to  determine  what  were  legal  votes. 
That  I  denied ;  that  I  protested  against. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  joint  conven- 
tion of  tbe  two  bodies,  as  it  is  termed,  can  de- 
termine it.  They  cannot,  in  my  judgment; 
but  that  the  presiding  officer  and  the  tellers 
cannot,  I  am  well  assured.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  see  these  votes  counted,  it  becomes 
our  first  duty  to  know  what  are  the  votes  to  be 
counted.  Suppose  there  had  been  presented 
ten  votes  from  Nicaragua,  and  the  Chair  and 
the  three  tellers  had  said,  ^' These  shall  be 


counted" — suppose,  as  might  often  b^pen, 
there  was  a  double  return  from  some  State,  as 
in  the  New  Jersey  case,  shall  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  made  by  the  presiding  of-» 
ficer  and  the  tellers!  Is  not  .that  the  resolt? 
No  one  can  be  heard  there,  it  appears,  but  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  teUers.  I  deny  that. 
I  say  it  is  not  law.  When  you  count  the  votes, 
it  belongs  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  B;epre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
what  are  the  votes.  I  denied  then,  and  I  deny 
now,  the  authority  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  body,  with  two  tellers  of  tiie  other  House 
and  one  of  this,  to  settle  that  question.  I  en- 
tered my  protest  there,  and  I  renew  it  here.  It 
is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  Congress^ 
The  Constitution  has  made  these  two  bodies 

i'ndges;  and  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
[ichigan,  that  yon  are  to  dechure  the  reralt 
which,  according  to  law,  njakes  the  President, 
and  try  the  question  afterward,  is  like  trying  a 
man  alter  he  is  executed. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon 
— that  was  not  my  wopomtion. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  Very  welL  I  state  mine, 
which  opposes  all  other  id^is ;  and  it  is,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  coont  the  votes,  and  to  decide 
what  are  votes.  This  is  a  necessary  duty  de* 
volved  on  the  Senate  end  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  They  must  do  it  in  their  separate 
capacities,  I  thxDk ;  but  they  alpne  can  deter- 
mine it,  and  not  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  tellers  of  the  two  Houses.  That  is  the 
point  I  made  there,  and  I  renew  it  here.  It  is 
a  high  privilege,  a  dangerous  one  to  the  liber- 
ties and  Constitution  of  this  country — not  one 
conferred  on  these  persons  by  the  Constitution 
or  the  law.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  determine 
what  are  the  votes  to  be  counted ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  can  only  announce  those 
to  be  votes  which  are  thus  decided  by  compe- 
tent authority ;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  officer  to  dedare  what  votes 
he  may  deem  to  be  legal,  or  to  decide  what  are 
the  votes,  no  matter  whether  it  affects  the  re- 
sult or  not,  or  even  to  say  the  question  shall 
not  be  decided,  however  highly  I  respect  the 
Chair,  I  submit  is  not  a  power  given  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  desires  to  say — as  he  thought 
he  had  distinctly  stated  whue  presiding  over 
the  two  Houses  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — ^that  the  conception  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  entirely  erroneous,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  The 
Presiding  Officer  did  not  undertake  to  decide 
whether  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
was  a  good  vote  or  a  bad  vote.  The  Prediding 
Officer,  upon  that  matter,  did  no  more  than 
recite  the  fact  which  was  reported  to  him  by 
the  tellers,  pursuant  to  the  concurrent  order 
of  the  two  Houses.    The  Presiding  Officer  did 
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no  more  than  annonnoe  that  the  vote  of  Wis- 
oonsiii  had  been  ^ven  to  John  0.  Fremont. 
Whether  it  was  a  good  vote  or  a  bad  vote^  he 
did  not  undertake  to  decide.  The  Presiding 
Offioer  annoqnoed  farther,  that  James  Bn- 
ehanan  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given, 
and  that  saoh  minority  was  a  majority  of  the 
whole  electoral  vote;  and  he  declared,  as  his 
datj  required  him  to  do,  that  James  Bachanan 
was  thereby  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  result  coald  have  been  affected 
by  the  collateral  fact  reported  by  the  tellers, 
that  the'Yote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had 
been  given  on  a  day  different  from  that  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Presiding  Officer  would 
have  considered  it  his  daty  to  have  reported, 
as  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  whether  a  major- 
ity of  die  whole  doctoral  votes  had  been  given 
to  James  Buchanan  would  depend  on  canvass- 
ing the  votes — a  duty  that  he  did  not  assume. 
But,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  clearly,  from  the 
state  of  the  vote,  that  whether  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  counted  or  not,  the  re- 
Buit  of  the  election  remained  unaffected,  he  an- 
noonoed,  as  he  considered  his  daty  required 
him  to  announce,  that  James -Buchanan  had  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and. that  soch 
majority  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  electorid  votes.  He  disclaims  having  as- 
Binned  on  himself  any  authority  to  determine 
whether  that  vote  or  any  other  vote  was  a 
good  or  a  bad  vote. 

Mr.  BI6LER.    Mr.  President— 

Mr.  TOOMBS..  Did  not  the  Ohair  count  it? 
That  involves  the  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  1  hope  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. 

The  PBESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor ^m  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIGLER.    I  will  give  way. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  conclusion  of 
the  Chair  is  right,  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
▼ote  is  to  be  announced  to  the  country  is  the 
ordinary  mode :  that  A  B  received  forty- eight 
▼otes  or  fifty  votes,  and  0  D  sixty  votes ;  and 
these  being  a  minority  of  so  many,  0  D  has 
been  elected.  That  is  the  common  way  of  do- 
ing it»  The  Obair  is  entirely  right  in  its  state- 
ment, and  I  do  not  undertime  to  qaestion  the 
decision,  as  fiir  as  regards  the  resolt.  I  should, 
however,  question  very  much  the  propriety  of 
any  course  that  would  not  show  to  the  coun- 
ty, and  to  these  two  bodies — ^both  responsible 
bodice — the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentativefl,  the  exact  result.  I  think  the  tellers 
should  have  reported  exactly  as  the  Secretary 
here  reports,  upon  counting  out  the  votes,  that 
A  B  received  so  many,  0  I)  so  many,  and  the 
resolt  thereof  is  that  0  D  is  elected.  That  is 
the  common  course  of  procedure  in  every  par- 
liamentary body.  Bat  I  hope  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  motion  of  the  Senator  firom  Vir- 
finia,  which,  however,  is  objected  to  by  the 
enator  from  Michigan,  who  takes  the  ground 
that  the  Chair  can  announce  of  its  own  mere 


will  and  motion,  without  any  one  else  know* 
ing  it,  who  is  elected.    I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  STUART.    That  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr,  B  UTLER.    What  did  you  say  f 

Mr.  STUART.  What  I  undertook  to  say— 
and  I  thought  I  rendered  myself  tolerably  dear 
— was  that,  as  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the 
United  States  now  stand,  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed to-day  is  a  mere  counting  of  the  votes 
certified,  and  that  one  of  two  things  is  the 
construction — either  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
must  count  all  the  votes  certified  to  him,  or, 
if  they  have  not  been  given  according  to  law, 
in  his  opinion,  he  objects  to  them.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  the  two  Houses  thus  assem- 
bled have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  alL 
The  Constitution  has  devolved  that  duty  on  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate — ^to  count  the 
votes  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would  trust  him 
npon  any  question  of  controversy  where  we 
had  to  make  a  Chief  Magistrate  to  hoist  the 
flag  under  which  we  were  to  march;  but  I 
wiU  trust  no  man  to  determine  for  me  who 
shall  be  President  of  the  United  States  on  his , 
arbitrary  decision. . 

Mr.  STUART.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  him  add  np  the  votes 
and  announce  the  result  to  me.  I  am  one  of 
the  lodges;  or  why  do  you  call  me  there?  I 
would  trust  you,  sir;  but  I  teU  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  tell  all  others  who  choose 
to  delegate  to  any  one  man  such  power  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  dispute, 
I  would  trust  it  to  no  man.  Suppose  there 
were  two  certiflcates  from  one  State,  is  he  to 
be  the  judge  ?  I  assure  yon,  sir,  it  is  a  power 
which,  in  time  of  temptation — and  God  Knows 
when  the  time  of  temptation  may  not  arrive 
for  some  one  to  desire  to  be  a  President  to 
rule  this  country — I  would  not  like  to  trust  to 
many  people. 

Mr.  STUART.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
said — that  it  was  a  dangerous  power  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Presiding  Officer  in  cither  event 
I  beg  the  Senator^s  pardon ;  he  must  not  un- 
dertake to  assume  rrom  what  I  said  to  the 
Senate,  that  I  was  submitting  my  views  of 
what  ooght  to  be  the  case— very  far  from  it. 
I  was  sabmitting  my  views  of  what  the  law 
is ;  and  I  said  that  I  deemed  it  imperative  on 
Congress,  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution, by  legislation,  to  determine  definite- 
ly what  should  be  done  in  this  case.  But,  sir, 
the  Constitution  has  devolved  upon  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  the  duty  of  receiving  these  votes, 
of  keeping  them,  of  opening  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses,  of  counting  them,  and 
declaring  the  result.  What  votes  he  shall 
count  it  IS  entirely  competent  for  Congress  by 
law  to  declare. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  go  much  further  than  that, 
sir.  I  do  not  say  that  it  re(}Qires  previous 
legislation.    I  say  we  have  Jurisdiction  at  the 
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tlinei  without  a  previous  law  to  regulate  a 
matter  of  thb  kind.  Can  a  Presiclent  be  made 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution, 
and  against  what  may  be  the  wishes  of  the 
different  States,  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  counting  what  votes  he  may  choose  f 
What  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Dickins,  our  worthy 
Secretary,  reading  the  thirteen  votes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  thirty-five  of  New  York,  and 
so  on ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  putting  them 
down,  unless  I  can  verify  the  facta  as  one  of 
the  judges?  As  I  understand  this  subject,  I 
assure  you  it  is  one  of  those  things  upon  which 
I  would  stand  here  a  long  time  before  yielding 
the  ninth  part  of  a  hdr.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  called  into  the  other  House 
as  a  corporate  body — an  imposing  corporate 
body,  to  be  a  witness  to  the  election  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country,  -and  to  see 
that  the  votes  are  counted  fairly ;  and,  sir,  if 
the  votes  are  not  counted  fairly,  I  protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  BI6LER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Allow  me  to  make  an  ex- 
planation as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
say ;  but  I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  a 
matter  of  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked that. I  desire  to  call  attention.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate determined  or  counted  the  vote  from  Wis- 
consin. I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  report  of  the  joint  committee. 
The  committee  reported  that  on  the  day  of 
election  all  the  States  gave  their  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  as  stated,  with  the  exception 
of  Wisconsin,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  day 
Wisconsin  voted  for  Mr.  Fremont.  That  fact 
was  reported  by  the  committee;  they  could 
not  have  done  otherwise.  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer announced  the  final  result,  but  did  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  intimate  that  he 
had  counted  that  vote.  That  fact  I  wished 
to  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  to  some  extent  supplied 
what  I  intended  to  say.  I  have  felt  unwilling 
to  allow  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia to  go  to  the  country  without  some  expla- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  tellers.  His  remarks 
are  very  well  calculated  to  make  the  impres- 
sion tiiat  the  tellers  in  this  case  had  attempted 
some  usurpation — that  they  had  attempted  to 
go  out  of  the  ordinary  performance  of  their 
duty.  Those  tellers  regarded  their  duty  as 
sheerly  ministerial — not  discretionary  at  all. 
What  duty  had  the  tellers  to  perform?  To 
examine  the  returns  and  report  the  facts — 
nothing  more  nor  less.  To  have  done  less 
than  that  would  have  been  to  disregard  duty. 
They  could  not  know  in  advance  what  the 
facts  would  be  on  the  face  of  the  papers.  We 
reported  the  facts  as  they  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  returns ;  and  they  are  that,  on  the 
day  prescribed  by  law,  all  the  votes  were  cast, 


except  as  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  md  that 
vote  was  cast  on  the  4th  instead  of  on  the  8d  of 
December.  The  tellers  have  simply  reported 
the  facts.  They  have  stated  those  iicts  m  the 
report  which  they  make  here.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  wiU  remember  (for  I  believe  he 
took  the  position,  that  after  the  result  was  an- 
nounced  the  certificate  of  the  tellers  conld  not 
set  forth  the  facts)  when  the  returns  were 
read  particular  attention  was  called  to  this 
difficulty  and  discrepancy — 

Mr.  STUART.  The  Senator  is  mistaken.  I 
took  the  ground  that  there  was  no  law  making 
a  certificate  of  the  tellers  necessary  at  all,  and 
ihat  in  point  of  substance  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  they  ever  made  any.  That 
was  my  position. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  It  is  a  report— call  it  a  cer- 
tificate or  not  In  cases  smiilar,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  which  I  was  about  to  refer  when  we 
first  came  into  the  Chamber,  one  occurring  in 
Michigan  and  another  in  Missouri,  the  difficDitj 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  report  of  the 
tellers  was  acooraingly.  The  ^oint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  adopted  prior  to  counting 
the  rote  in  those  cases  provided  for  the  diffi- 
culty. Here  it  was  not  anticipated ;  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  it;  and  the  tellers  de- 
cided in  their  report  simply  to  state  the  facts 
as  they  are.  Now,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Georgia 
if  there  is  any  usurpation  in  that?  What  else 
could  we  do?  Wherein  have  the  tellers  at- 
tempted to  usurp  power,  or  to  state  anything 
else  than  simply  the  facts  as  they  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  papers? 

Mr.  WILSOK  Will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  BIGLER.    CerUinly. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  it  happens  that,  after  the  tellers  had 
counted  the  votes,  and  had  made  the  announce- 
ment to  the  convention  that  Mr.  Fremont  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  in- 
cluding the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  convention  read  their  precise  re- 
port,* using  their  exact  language,  these  tellers, 
after  having  thus  discharged  their  duty,  and 
what  seems  to  me  their  whole  duty,  make  np 
and  bring  in  another  report  here  ? 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  made  the  whole  explana- 
tion a  moment  ago,  and  it  was  this:  that  when 
the  returns  of  the  State  of  Wisconon  were  read, 
fecial  attention  was  called  to  them ;  the  addi- 
tions of  the  votes  were  announced,  of  course, 
just  as  they  stood  after  we  had  added  them  all 
up ;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  the  fact  should 
not  be  stated  on  the  report^  that  as  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  the  vote  was  not  cast  on  the  day 
prescribed  by  law?  I  have  explained  why 
this  was  done.  If  it  had  been  anticipated,  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  would  have 
provided  for  it,  and  the  tellers  would  have  bad 
no  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  manner  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  President,  I  submitted 
this  motion,  and  I  ahonld  like  to  say  a  word  in 
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regsftrd  to  it.  My  object  was  to  enable  the  two 
Hoiuea  to  do,  afcer  the  difficoltj'  had  occurred, 
what  bad  been  done  on  two  former  occasions 
to  avoid  a  diffioaltjr  of  preciself  the  same  na- 
tare.  When  heretofore  there  was  a  difficaltj 
in  regard  to  counting  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Miohigan,  and  another  in  regard  to  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  joint  committees 
whioh  had  been  appointed  bj  the  two  Houses 
to  regulate  the  matter  proposed  a  report,  hj 
which  it  should  be  declared  that  an  election 
had  been  accomplished,  whether  they  counted 
the  votes  of  those  States  or  not.  Kow  the 
same  state  of  facts  exists  here.  We  have  no 
means  of  settling  this  dispute  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  whether  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
ought  to  be  counted  or  not,  and  happilj  for 
the  oonntr  jT  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  settle  it. 
I  think  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  matters 
whioh  should  be  remedied  bj  legislation  to  be 
applied  to  future  oases.  Fortunately,  we  are 
enabled  to  settle  this  election  without  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  point 
in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  or  hy  an 
interohonge  of  resolutions  between  them.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  we  shall  settle  this 
matter  as  similar  matters  have  been  settled  be- 
fore, and  that  we  shall  instruct  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  heretofore  appointed  on 
this  subject,  to  confer  with  the  joint  committee 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  report  which 
thej  are  to  make  on  this  question. 

Bat  the  Senator  from  Michigan  thinks  this 
is  unneoessarjr,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  has  settled 
and  ocmcluded  the  whole  question.  That  may 
be  his  opinion,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  It  is  important  so  to  act 
as  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  propriety  of  the  mode  of  action,  and  to 
secure  their  concurrence  in  it.  I  believe  they 
will  agree  to  settle  this  matter  as  it  has  here- 
tofore been  settled  on  two  occasions,  and  then 
some  other  occasion  in  the  next  four  years,  if 
they  should  think  proper  to  do  so,  to  resort  to 
lezislation  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
diffiooltr. 

Nor  do  r  understand  that  the  Ohair  claimed 
to  have  the  right  to  preclude  the  two  Houses 
by  any  dedaration  of  the  facts.  It  cannot  be 
so,  becaose  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of 
every  parliamentary  body  is  only  the  organ  of 
that  body,  subject  to  its  control,  subject  to  its 
direction ;  and  he  could  not  therefore  assume 
to  act,  and  did  not,  as  I  understand  the  Ohair 
to  have  said,  indeoendently  of  the  House 
whioh  he  representecL  But  all  these  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  raise. 
What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  settle  this  difficulty 
— to  settle  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  to 
dispose  of  it  to-di^.  What  will  enable  us  to 
do  this  BO  readily  as  a  resort  to  the  very  plan  I 


which  has  aocomplbhed  that  object  on  two  oc* 
casions  heretofore?  I  move,  therefore,  that 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  be  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  joint  committee  of 
the-  House  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  looking  into  the  law 
and  the  Oonstitution  since  we  have  returned 
to  our  Ohamber,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  has  been  done  that  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  done  to  make  the  action  complete. 
We  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  pursuance  of  the  law.  The 
law  has  been  complied  with  in  all  things.  The 
fact  that  the  tellers  have  not  made  a  report  is 
of  no  consequence ;  first,  for  the  reason  that 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  tellers.  The  tell- 
ers appeared  in  this  transaction  only  in  pur- 
suance of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  those  tellers  have  done  all  that 
the  joint  resolution  required.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

"  That  one  person  be  appointed  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  Hoaae  of 
fiepresentativee,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  thoy 
■hall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  Umpon^  wno  shall 
annoancethe  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elect- 
ed to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforeaidd,  whioh 
shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elect- 
ed President  and  Vice-President  oi  the  United 
States,  and,  together  with  the  list  of  the  votes,  be 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses." 

The  tellers  did  deliver  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer the  result  of  the  count,  as  provided  in 
this  resolution.  They  read  it  first  to  the  two 
Houses,  and  then  formally  delivered  it  to  the 
Presiding  Officer.  The  Presiding  Officer  read 
over  that  list  distinctly,  and  tnereupon  an- 
nounced that  James  Buchanan  was  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
0.  Breckinridge  duly  elected  Vice-President. 
Hence,  so  far  as  the  legality  of  the  election  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  any  compliance  or  any 
non-compliance  with  the  law  of  1792  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  complied  with ;  and  there 
is  on  end  of  the  controversy,  so  far  as  any 
duties  are  imposed  upon  us  to  be  performed 
this  day  under  the  Oonstitution  and  law. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  one  point  of  irregularity, 
in  my  opinion,  to  which  it  is  well  for  us  to 
turn  our  attention  on  this  occasion — ^not  be- 
cause anything  more  is  necessary  to  be  done 
at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  late  election, 
but  with  reference  to  preventing  confusion  in 
the  future.  In  my  opinion,  Wisconsin  ought 
not  to  have  been  entered  on  the  tellers*  list, 
for  this  simple  reason:  that  the  two  Houses 
assembled  to  hear  announced  the  votes  of  all 
the  States  of  this  Union  which  assembled,  by 
their  electors,  on  the  8d  day  of  December 
last,  and  cast  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Yon 
had  no  right  to  receive  any  vote,  or  any  re- 
turn, except  of  an  election  on  the  8d  day  of 
December  last,  for  that  was  the  day  appointed 
by  law.  I  submit  that,  when  twelve  o*clock 
at  night  of  the  8d  d^y  of  December  last  ar- 
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riTed,  there  were  no  presideDtial  electors  in 
'Wisconsin.  The  fact  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  certificate  that  thej  assembled  on  the 
4th  day  of  December,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Those  electors  had  been  chosen  by 
a  law  which  continued  them  in  office  to  the 
night  of  the  8d  of  December,  when  their  office 
as  electors  expired.  These  indiyidnals  were 
not  electors  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  the 
4th  day  of  December.  They  had  no  more  au- 
thority to  cast  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  on  that 
day  than  any  other  five  individuals  in  that 
State  had,  or  than  had  the  five  individuals 
who  were  electors  four  years  before.  They 
were  out  of  office ;  and  they  had  no  j>ower  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  State.  I  think  it  was  an 
irregularity  to  place  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on 
the  list;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  put 
there  with  a  statement  of  *the  fact  that  it  was 
oast  on  the  day  afterward,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  duly  announced  in  the  report  by  the 
tellers  and  the  Presiding  Officer  that  James 
Buchanan  received  a  m^}ority  of  all  the  votes, 
and  as  that  majority  was  a  migorit^  of  all  the 
electors  chosen,  I  tiiink  the  Constitution  and 
law  have  been  complied  with.  The  only  ir- 
regularity is  that  the  name  of  Wisconsin  is  un- 
necessarily on  the  list. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  which  my  friend  from 
Virginia  suggests,  that  we  had  better  let  this 
committee  make  a  report  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  that  have  been  alluded  to  in 
the  Michigan  and  Missouri  cases.  It  \a  immar 
terial  whether  Wisconsin  was  counted  or  not ; 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  consequently  the 
duty  has  been  complied  with.  I  think  we  have 
had  sufficient  to  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of 
legislation  with  reference  to  the  future;  but 
our  duty  for  this  day  has  been  complied  with 
without  any  further  steps  being  taken ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  I  will  close  it  up  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  R£ID.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  every 
member  of  the  Senate  must  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  the  course  pursued  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  was  from  the  purest  and  highest 
consideration.  I  understood  the  whole  diffi- 
culty to  occur  while  the  Senate  was  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall,  upon  this  single,  isolated 
point :  it  was  apprehended  that  at  some  future 
time  the  question  involved  in  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin to-day  might  determine  who  should  be 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  pro- 
test made  there  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives w^as  merely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring, 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  settling  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  votes  cast  for 
President  and  Vice-Presideiit  did  not  rest  alone 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  did  not  understand  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  settle  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
was  a  valid  vote— that  question  was  left  out 
entirely — but  that  the  election  was  made 
whether  that  vote  were  legal  or  void. 

^e  difficulty  arose  upon  the  ground  which 


I  have  stated,  that  if  our  action  to-dav  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  hereafter,  the  oount 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  must  be  oonnd- 
ered  as  conclusive.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  ^^  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted."  The  President 
of  the  Senate  does  not  open  the  votes  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses  in  their  individual 
characters ;  but  the  two  Houses  are  assembled 
in  their  character  as  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Constitution ;  and  I 
infer  that  the  counting  of  those  votes  is  to  be 
directed  and  contrdled  by  the  two  Houses.  It 
has  often  happened  that  the  Vice-Prerident 
is  a  candidate  for  reflection;  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  ConstUntion  intended 
to  confer  on  him  the  power  of  declaring  him« 
self  elected  by  the  votes  he  may  count,  without 
an  appeal  from  his  decision.  The  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution  seemed  to  contemplate,  if 
there  was  any  power  (^ven  to  revise  at  all  a 
contested  election  of  President,  that  it  should 
be  jointly  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  true,  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States  confers  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alone  the  power  to  make  the  elec- 
tion in  the  event  of  none  having  been  made  by 
the  electors;  b«t  it  does  not  confer  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  alone  the  power  of 
settling  a  contested  election  for  President. 
Nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  it  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  alone  the  right  of  declaring 
that  vote  when  either  of  the  two  Houses  msj 
dissent. 

Then  I  think  the  course  that  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  practice  of  the  two  Houses  is  tnis : 
When  they  are  assembled  together,  it  is  tiie 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  open 
the  votes;  but  whenever  it  shall  be  suggest- 
ed by  any  member  of  either  branch  ai  Coit- 
gress  that  the  returns  are  informal,  or  that 
they  require  to  be  investigated,  tiie  two  Houses 
should  retire  in  their  separate  capacity  to  de- 
termine such  questions  for  themselves,  as  we 
have  done  to-day. 

That  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  is  illegal,  and 
ought  not  to  be  counted,  is  most  dear :  ^  The 
Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  oon- 
stitutional  requirement — that  the  votes  shall 
be  given  on  the  same  day  throughout  all  the 
United  States.  But  this  question  is  not  mate- 
rial here.  The  only  apprehension  is«  that  onr 
action  now  may  be  regarded  heresiter  as  a 
precedent  in  settling  this  point.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  right  for  the  Senate,  if  it  (looses,  to 
waive  the  decision  of  the  question  in  regfu*d  to 
the  legality  of  the  vote,  b^ause  it  is  not  mate- 
rial here;  but  the  point  being  suggested  by  a 
member  of  either  Inranch  of  Congress,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  investigate 
the  question.    I  should  be  perfectiy  wiUing— 
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and  perhaps  it  maj  be  the  better  praoUoe  al- 
wajB  to  porsae — ^to  let  the  determination  of 
snch  qaestiona  alone  until  a  time  shall  arrive 
TO  Airing  it  neoeasarjr  to  decide  them.  I  think 
it  wonld  be  better  to  postpone  this  qnestion 
until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  it  is  indispen- 
aablj  necessary  that  it  should  be  settled. 

Mr.  SEWAKD.  I  do  not  object  to  this  de- 
bate beoaose  I  am  desirons  to  have  this  resolu- 
tion passed  and  the  question  settled ;  but  in- 
asmaoh  as  I  find  the  opinion  is  quite  generall/ 
expressed  here,  and  I  have  heard  it  expressed 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
alsOf  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  could  not  be 
properly  counted  under  the  circumstances,  I 
rise  to  express  my  dissent  from  that  proposi- 
tion— ^not  to  declare  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  counted,  because  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  that ;  but  certainly  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  other  conclusion.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Oongress,  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  country,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pass  on 
that  qnestion  now.  Sir,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  different  «ase  if  the  vote  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  rejected  or  was  questioned  was  a 
vote  which  determined  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  then  be  found  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  for  either  the  presiding  officer, 
or  Uie  Senate,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both  Houses  concurring,  to  undertake  to 
decide  that  a  presidential  election  was  deter- 
mined in  one  way,  when  it  involved  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  votes  of  one  of  the  States,  which 
exclusion  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  delay 
produced  by  the  interposition  of  Providence 
preventing  tiie  vote  being  cast  at  tlie  prescribed 
time.  Bnt|  sir,  I  passed  it  by,  r^oicing  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  it;  and  now  I  come 
to  the  present  state  of  the  case. 

I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
lliohigan  [Hr.  Stuabt],  and  I  agree  with  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
that  all  has  been  done  which  the  Constitution 
and  laws  require  to  be  done  to  determme  who 
has  been  elected  President  and  Vio^President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  a  strong  be- 
lief tliat  James  Buchanan  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  four  years;  and  he  will  be, 
whether  we  do  anything  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  or  whether  we  stop  where  we 
are,  or  undertake  to  undo  what  we  have  done. 
But  while  that  is  my  opinion,  and  a'hile  that 
is  their  opinion,  it  is  known  to  us  all  that  a 
doubt  arises — a  misunderstanding  exists  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  acting;  as  1  hold,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Senate,  has  not  passed  npon  the 
question,  and  counted  the  votes  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  whether  that  may  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent  hereafter.  I  am  one 
of  that  number  who  think  the  President  has 
not  ooooted  them,  and  who  are  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed and  discharged  this  duty.  I  think  it 
was  left  entirely  open;  bat  it  is  doe  to  those 


who  dissent — ^who  think  that  the  record  of  our 
action  may  be  misunderstood  unless  it  shall  be 
made  more  accurate,  that  the  record  shall  be 
made  to  correspond  to  the  fact,  and  shall  show 
that  in  the  proceedings,  when  the  two  Houses 
were  assembled  together,  the  declaration  made 
by  the  President  in  the  name  and  as  the  organ 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  that  James 
Buchanan  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  made  upon  the  ground  that,  with- 
out counting  or  rejecting,  or  even  if  you  were 
to  count  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  result  would  be  unchanged,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  counting  those  votes  was 
avoided.  That  is  due  to  the  House  of  Repro- 
sentatives,  which  House  we  left  under  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  an  officer  foreign 
to  them,  seemed  to  them  to  have  undertaken 
to  decide  that  question  against  the  views,  if 
not  a  minority,  at  least  of  a  portion  of  the 
House. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives desire,  and  all  any  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  dedre,  is  that  the  rec- 
ord shall  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  fact, 
and  to  show  that  this  declaration  was  made, 
this  result  was  thus  attained  without  passing 
npon  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  without  settling  the  question,  or 
attempting  to  settle  the  qnestion,  for  present 
or  future  eff'ect,  whether  a  vote  given  under 
such  circumstances  ought  ever  to  be  count- 
ed. Insomuch  as  the  danger  in  our  country 
of  revolution  must  be  seen  to  arise  from  the 
possibility  that  injustice  may  occur  in  cases 
where  the  law  has  not  provided,  with  suffi- 
cient care,  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
people,  I  hope  this  resolution  will  not  pass 
without  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  some 
other  competent  committee  of  this  House,  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  and  providing  for  just  such  a 
oontiDgency. 

Mr.  OOLLAMER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  willing  to  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  conference,  if  1  could  perceive 
that  there  was  any  question  for  them  to  settle 
or  confer  about,  or  any  qnestion  now  pending 
which  ought  to  be  settled  between  the  two 
Houses.  I  have  not  been  able,  however,  to 
peroeive  that  there  is  any  such  question.  It 
IS  true,  I  do  not  altogether  concur  in  the  con- 
struction which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  have  given  to  the  Constitution 
and  law,  nor  in  the  course  taken  by  the  tellers. 
In  my  estimation,  the  moment  the  tellers  canie 
to  a  certificate  irregular  on  its  face,  stating 
that  the  votes  were  cast  on  a  day  differing 
from  that  prescribed  by  law,  they  should  have 
stopped  there,  and  announced  the  fact  to  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chair  should  immediately  have 
stated  that  condition  of  things,  and  the  two 
Houses  should  have  separated  to  make  provi- 
sion in  relation  to  the  manner  of  settling  it. 
In  my  opinion,  further,  the  Chair,  immediate* 
ly  on  being  informed  of  that  fact  at  any  stage 
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of  the  proceedings,  should  have  stated  it  to 
the  body,  and  then  the  two  Hooses  should 
have  separated  and  taken  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter. 

In  these  remarks,  I  am  proceeding  entirely 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  previoos  prep- 
aration as  to  the  manner  of  settling  these  ques- 
tions, which,  I  think,  shoald  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  law  long  ago;  or,  if  not  provided 
for  by  law,  everything  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated shoald  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
resolutions  making  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses.  Neither  by  jaw,  nor 
by  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses, 
had  any  such  arrangements  been  made.  Now, 
what  is  the  condition  of  things  ? 

Mr.  BIGLER.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  allow  me  to  explain  for  the  purpose  of 
being  accurate.  I  have  by  my  side  the  teller 
who  made  the  report  [Mr.  Geobob  W.  Jokes, 
of  Tennessee].  When  the  returns  from  the 
8tate  of  Wisconsin  were  opened  and  read,  the 
teller  reading  those  returns  stated  distinctly 
that  the  vote  of  that  State  was  oast  on  the  4th 
of  December  instead  of  the  8d,  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Now,  will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  say  that  the  tellers  had  any  discretion 
on  this  subject?  Could  they  have  refused  to 
read  the  certificate?  When  the  tellers  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  addition,  they  gave 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Fremont  as  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  including  Wisconsin,  in  order  that 
the  point  might  be  distinctly  presented  to  the 
body. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  The  gentleman's  version 
of  the  transaction  does  not  alter  the  case,  in 
my  mind.  My  idea  is,  that  when  they  came 
across  a  certificate  which  was  irregular  appar- 
ently on  its  face,  they  should  have  announced 
that  fact  to  the  Ohair. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  have  just  asserted  that 
they  did  announce  that  fact. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  That  is  not  material  to 
my  point.  I  say  the  Chair  should  have  im- 
mediately announced  it  to  the  body,  and  the 
body  should  have  separated,  each  House  going 
to  its  respective  Chamber,  to  provide  for  such 
a  contingency,  and  prescribe  a  mode  of  arrang- 
ing it.  That  is  my  view  of  what  was  the 
proper  course,  instead  of  going  through  the 
count  and  seeing  whether  it  would  not  turn 
out  right  without  the  vote  of  this  State.  They 
did,  however,  go  on  and  finish  the  count. 
Very  well.  Then,  when  the  whole  count  was 
announced,  it  was  stated  at  the  same  time 
what  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Wisconsin 
certificate.  That  was  a  proper  announcement. 
The  result  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 
and  read  in  that  form,  was  delivered  to  the 
Choir,  and  the  presiding  officer  read  it  in  the 
same  way ;  not  reading  in  it,  however,  what 
the  teller  making  the  announcement  had 
stated,  that  the  certificate  f^om  Wisconsin  was 
irregular.  That  fact  did  not  eonstitute  any 
part  of  the  written  paper  which  the  Ohair  had, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  announce  it;  but  the 


body  understood  it  from  the  announcement  of 
the  teller.  If  the  Chair,  on  that  occasion,  de* 
cided  any  question  which  is  material  to  the  re- 
sult, it  is.  well  enough  to  have  this  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  it.  But  did  the 
Chair  decide  anything  about  the  Wisconsin 
vote?  I  insist  that  it  did  not.  The  Chair 
only  decided  the  ultimate  result — that  James 
Buchanan  was  elected  President  by  the  votes 
of  a  mtyority.  of  the  electors.  If  it  was  mate- 
rial to  that  decision  that  the  Wisconsin  votes 
should  be  passed  upon,  then  the  Chair  did 
pass  upon  it ;  but  if  that  announcement  was 
the  statement  of  a  result  which  would  have 
been  the  same  independently  of  that  vote, 
then  he  did  not  pass  upon  it.  He  certainly  did 
not  pass  upon  it  in  terms. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. I  think  the  presiding  officer  said  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes  for  Mt^ 
Fremont,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  re- 
ported by  the  tellers,  that  the  vote  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  contested.  *  My  impression  is,  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  did  not  advert  to  that 
fact  at  all. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  The  annouceroent  of  the 
tellers  was,  that  Mr.  Fremont  received  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  including  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin,  they  having  stated  how  the  fact 
was  in  regard  to  Wisconsin.  The  Chair  read 
it  in  the  same  way.  Now,  I  say,  if  the  Chair 
in  terms  decided  the  question  in  relation  to 
Wisconsin,  the  Chair  perhaps  did  that  at  least 
which  ought  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  commit- 
tee ;  but  1  say  the  Ch^  decided  nothing  as  to 
the  Wisconsin  vote  being  lawful  or  unlawfal. 
He  read  over  the  figures  and  then  announced 
the  result  for  President.  If,  in  announdng 
that  result,  the  Chair  necessarily  passed  npon 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  Wisconsin  vote, 
then  the  Chair  decided  that  question ;  but  if, 
in  making  that  announcement  it  was  not  ma- 
terial whether  the  Wisconsin  vote  was  count- 
ed or  not,  then  the  Chair  did  not  pass  on  it. 
Now,  we  all  understand  that  the  result — ^the 
election  of  James  Buchanan  as  President  of 
the  United  States — ^is  a  matter  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  that  law.  Deciding  that  the  result 
was  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  does  not, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  involve  a  decusion 
of  the  legality  of  the  Wisconsin  vote.  As  it 
does  not,  I  do  not  see  what  more  we  have  to 
do.  It  appears  to  me  that  is  the  end  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  these  pro- 
ceedings took  place.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
very  early  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected; 
and  indeed  i^^r  the  October  elections  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  be  elected  soon  after  that.  I 
did  not  wait  to  hear  the  votes  read  with  much 
interest  I  wish  now,  however,  to  express 
my  dissent  from  what  seems  to  be  the  received 
opinion  of  idmost  every  one  whom  I  have 
heard  speak  on  the  subject  here,  that  the  vote 
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of  Wiaoonsin  shoald  not  be  counted.  I  pro- 
test against  that,  here  and  now,  forever  and 
always.  I  say  those  votes  shoald  have  been 
coanted.  Form  shoald  always  yield  to  sab- 
stanee,  except  where  the  form  itself  is  sub- 
stance. Prior  to  the  passage  oi  the  act  of 
1845,  you  left  every  State  to  fix  the  day  npon 
which  the  people  shoald  vote  for  electors;  but 
in  that  year  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  prescribed  the  same  day  through- 
out the  Union. 

M.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  The  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  electors 
shall  vote  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  speak  of  the  day  on  which 
the  electors  are  chosen.  That  formerly  was 
different  in  all  the  States ;  but  in  1845, 1  think, 
yon  passed  a  law  compelling  all  the  States  to 
vote  for  electors  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  ORITTENDEN.    Allow  me  to  read  the 

Oonstitution : 

*'  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  cuiy  shall  be  the  same 
throQj^hout  the  United  States."  —•— - 

Mr.  HALE.  Exactly ;  but  the  Constitution 
does  not  fix  the  day.  The  provision  of  law 
fixing  the  day  is  one  of  those  provisions  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  merits  of  the  case — one 
of  those  provisions  which  are  directory,  and 
ought  to  yield  to  the  substance.  The  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  did^  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  law,  cast  their  votes, 
and  did,  by  a  large  minority,  choose  an  elec- 
toral board.  By  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  may  be  said,  or  from  some  unavoidable 
accident,  those  electors  sailed  to  cast  their 
votes  on  the  precise  day  fixed  by  law;  but  just 
as  soon  as  they  could,  they  proceeded  to  oast 
them  on  the  day  following.  I  am  not  dear  in 
my  own  mind  that,  as  a  legal  question,  those 
votes  were  not  given  on  the  day  indicated  in 
the  law,  in  legal  intendment;  for  thb  reason: 
they  began,  they  entered  upon  the  work,  they 
were  impeded  and  not  able  to  complete  it  so 
as  to  throw  their  votes  on  the  particular  day 
prescribed.  Whether  that  construction  be  so 
or  not,  this  is  a  matter  of  direction.  The  main 
and  the  great  point  is,  did  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, by  a  m^or  vote,  do  all  they  could  do 
to  express  their  voice  in  the  presidential  eleo- 
tion?  If  they  did,  they  ought  to  be  heard; 
and  if  by  accident  the  men  whom  they  merely 
delegated  as  their  agents  failed  to  get  together 
at  the  immediate  hour  prescribed,  the  penalty 
of  being  disfranchised  snould  not  be  visited  on 
the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  failure  to  cast 
this  vote  at  the  proper  time  having  resulted 
from  aooident,  it  had  resulted  from  fraud; 
suppose  It  had  resulted  from  collusion  or  con- 
nivance: wonld  yon  visit  this  high  penalty  on 
the  people  of  a  State,  because  their  electors 
failed  to  meet  together  at  the  prescribed  hour? 
If  they  £uled  to  arrive  at  the  State  capital  on 


the  81.  of  Ddsembsr,  and  arrived  on  the  4th, 
are  the  whole  people,  who  have  done  every* 
thing  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  required 
them  to  do,  to  be  visited  with  this  tremendous 
penalty  of  disfranchisement,  simply  because 
the  form  of  casting  these  votes  on  the  8d  day 
of  December  has  not  been  complied  with  ?  I 
say  not,  sir ;  and  just  exactly  as  you  stick  to 
forms  and  depart  from  substance,  you  depart 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  you 
will  come  to  that  result  to  which  the  British 
Parliament  came  when  they  gave  a  man  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  representative 
from  the  Middlesex  district,  I  think,  who  had 
received  only  two  hundred  votes,  and  turned 
out  a  man  who  received  fourteen  hundred. 
Why  was  that  f  Because  of  exactly  the  same 
stickling  at  form,  and  setting  aside  of  sub- 
stance, which  would  decide  that  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  now  shouid  not  be  counted. 

Jt  is  fortunate  for  us  that  this  election  is  de- 
cided irrespective  of  this  vote ;  but  there  is  a 
principle  here  which  I  am  not  willing  to  see 
trampled  down ;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  have  it  conceded  away,  as  it  has  been 
by  almost  every  one  who  has  spoken,  except 
my  honorable  friend  from  Kew  York  [Mr. 
Sewabd]  ;  and  even  he  seems  to  approach  it  so 
timidly  as  not  to  have  formed  an  opinion  on  it^ 
Sir,  I  was  born  with  an  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  always  entertained  it.  My 
opinion  always  has  been  that  form  shall  yield 
to  substance.  When  the  people  have  spoken, 
and  have  done  everything  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  their  sentiments,  they  sliould  not  be 
deprived  of  the  constitutional  result  to  which 
they  have  come,  by  an  accident  happening  to 
the  agents  whom  they  have  selected  and  made 
the  depositary  of  their  trust.  But,  sir,  this 
occasion  will  not  be  entirely  useless,  if  it  sug- 
gests to  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Senate, 
the  leading  men  of  the  Senate — ^I  mean  those 
who  shape  legislation  here — ^the  necessity  of  a 
law*^^ 

Mr.  WADE.    The  higher  law  ? 

Mr.  HALE.  No,  sir.  The  law  that  is  going 
to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people  is  a  higher 
law.  I  say,  this  occasion  will  not  be  useless  if 
it  suggests  the  form  of  a  law  wliich  shall  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  this  subject  shall 
be  regulated.  I  think  there  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  a  necessity  for  such  a  law. 
If  this  incident,  or  accident,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  shall  suggest  the  necessity  for 
such  a  law,  I  think  it  will  not  be  without 
profit. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  a  resolution  to  offer, 
which  I  hope  will  be  voted  upon,  and  I  think 
it  will  settle  the  question.  I  am  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  pro- 
vided the  record  will  hereafter  show  what  I 
regard  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ChiOr 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  a  motion  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
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from  Virjrinia,  which  is  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  have  been  requested  bj 
several  friends  to  withdraw  that  proposition. 
I  withdraw  it 

The  PRESIDENT  4W)  tempore.  The  resoln- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Soath  Carolina  will 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Senate  having  met  the  House  of 
BepresentHtives,  in  aooordance  with  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  let  of  March.  179S,  relative  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vioe-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  electoral  .votes  having  been 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  countea  by  the 
tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  it  appearing  that  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  received  174  votes.  John  C.  Fremont,  of 
California,  109  votes,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  ISfew 
York,  8  votes,  for  President  of  the  United  States : 
and  that  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  had 
received  174  votes.  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  S^t- 
■ey,  100  votes,  ana  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennes- 
see, 8  votes,  for  Y ice-President :  and  the  same  hav- 
ing been  duly  dedarod  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses:  Therefore,' 

BesolvMj  That  the  Senate  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Constitution  and  laws  have  been  duly  executed,  and 
that  no  further  declaration  of  these  facts  is  neces- 
saiy  than  the  announcement  tliat  James  Buchanan  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Hr.  COLLAMER.  If  that  resolution  be 
passed,  it  in  effect  disposes  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  Wisconsin  votes,  and  rejects  them. 
It  is  totally  unnecessary  to  pass  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so. 
I  propose  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to 
make  it  a  simple  statement  that  James  Bu- 
chanan having  received  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fuur  votes,  and  that  number  being  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  John  0.  Breckinridge  having  received  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes,  which  is  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number,  is  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
same  having  been  properly  announced,  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  are  required.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a  resolution  in  this  simple  lan- 
guage, leaving  out  all  detail,  simply  stating  the 
result,  and  then  make  it  a  joint  resolution  re- 
quiring the  action  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  proposition  takes  that  • 
form,  I  shall  not  object  materially,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  receive  any  other  than  actual  votes. 
I  ask,  and  insist  upon,  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  put  into  the  volume  of  his- 
tory a  fact  that  is  not  so.  I  am  not  like  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  was  bom 
with  an  opinion. 

Mr.  OOLLAMER.  I  wish  to  add  to  my 
proposed  amendment,  that  the  President  and 
Vice-President  elect  be  informed  of  the  result. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  hope  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  adopted  for 


another  reason.  The  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  in  my  judgment,  does 
not  recite  the  facts.  As  I  before  stated,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  the  fact  that  it  waB 
announced  that  John  0.  Fremont  had  received 
114  votes,  and  not  109  votes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  annunciation  was  ''114, 
including  the  vote  of  Wisconsin." 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  That^  however,  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Chair,  that  he  had  received 
114  votes.  This  resolution  says  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  got  109  votes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  does  not  say  "  was  an> 
nonnced,*'  but  "  be  announced.^' 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  My  only  solicitude  on  the 
subject  was  as  I  stated  before — 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  my  friend  from  Georgia 
will  allow  me,  I  will  accept  the  amendment  at 
once. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been 
accepted.  My  solicitude  on  the  subject  was 
this :  The  Chair  having  announced  that  it  did 
not  decide  whether  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was 
counted  or  not  as  a  good  vote,  then  mj  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  Chair  so  ruled  as  not  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  decided.  Certainly  the  presiding 
officer  was  of  opinion  that  tliere  was  no  an« 
thority  to  decide  it;  for,  whether  he  deter- 
mined that  the  vote  was  a  good  vote  or  not, 
the  Chair  having  said  that  it  did  not  decide 
that  point,  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
decided  at  all.  I  want  no  such  fact  spread  on 
the  record.  I  again  affirm,  as  I  diet  before, 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  two  Houses,  io 
their  separate  capacities,  to  decide  which  are 
the  votes  under  the  Constitution.  It  is  ex- 
pressly declared  by  the  Constitution  that 
**  the  votes"  shall  be  counted,  but  not  by  the 
officers  of  this  body,  or  of  the  other  House,  or 
by  tellers,  but  it  is  by  law  provided  that  they 
shall  be  opened  and  counted  before  the  two 
Houses.  The  point  is,  what  are  the  votes  to 
be  counted?  1  insist  that  nothing  shall,  hy 
legal  intendment  or  implication,  assert  the 
doctrine  that  anybody  can  determine  what  are 
votes  except  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  that  any  one  can  prevent  them 
from  deciding  that  question.  That  is  all  I  wish 
to  be  provided  against. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  order 
that  was  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  prescribing  the  mode  of  counting  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  ia  not 
a  joint  resolution.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurred.  The  entry  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is : 

"  Ik  tbb  Houbk  or  RxmsExtTAnvES,  FAruary  6, 
1867. 

^^Betohtd^  That  the  HouBe  of  BepreseutatiTes 
conour  in  the  foregoing  reaolation  of  the  Senate." 

That  resolution  prescribed  to  the  presiding 
officer  limply  this  duty.  The  resolution  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  teller  on  ^e 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  tellers  on  the  part 
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of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea.  It  reqaired 
of  those  teUen  to  make  a  list  of  the  yoiee  as 
they  shookl  he  declared ;  then  ^^  that  the  re- 
Bolt  ehaU  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  jmv  tempos,  who  shall  announce  the 
atate  of  the  rote,  and  the  persons  elected^  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid."  The 
President  of  the  Senate,  having  received  the 
list  from  the  tellers,  annomioed  as  the  state  of 
the  vote,  the  state  of  the  vote  as  it  appeared 
oa  that  list.  In  the  list  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
was  assigned  to  John  0.  Fremont,  and  the 
Ohair  so  read  it.  The  presiding  officer  did  no 
more  than  give  the  result  as  stated  hj  the  tell- 
ers, and  then.  In  the  fhrther  discharge  of  the 
daty  devolved  upon  the  presiding  officer  by 
the  concurrent  resolution,  he  announced  the 
person  who  was  elected,  the  Oonstitntion  pro- 
viding that  ^'the  person  having  the  greatest 
nnmlMr  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed.'*  The 
presiding  officer  in  his  own  Judgment  believed 
thea»  as  he  believes  now,  that  he  declared  cor- 
rectly, as  the  state  of  the  vote,  that  James 
Buchanan  had  received  the  greatest  number, 
and  that  that  number  was  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors,  not  undertaking  to 
decide,  and  not  having  decided,  whether  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  been  g^ven 
to  John  0.  Fremont  or  not — a  power  that  the 
Ghiiir  utterly  disclaims  and  never  asserted. 

Kr.  COLLAMER.    Let  the  resolution  be 
read  as  I  have  amended  it,  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  accepts. 
The  Secretary  read,  as  follows : 

Where^,  haring  met  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  accordiince  with  the  fifth  section  of  theactof  Hsroh 
1.  1793,  relAtlre  to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-PrMident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  electo- 
ral votes  haTing  been  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Hoases  of  Con- 
gT9ss,  and  counted  by  the  tellers  appointed  on  the 

SAft  of  the  two  Houses,  and  it  appeanng  that  James 
lachanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  received  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  votes,  such  number  being  a 
majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  sevenJ 
States,  and  that  John  0.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
had  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  votes, 
such  number  being  a  nuuoiity  of  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  several  States,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  having  been  duly  d^lared  by 
the  Preeident  of  the  Sehate  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses :  Therefore, 

Raaolved  bjf  the  SmoU  and  ffottuof  H^uentathei 
of  the  UhiUa  SiaUt  of  America  in  O&naretiosaemJbiUd^ 
That  the  two  Houses  are  of  opinion  that  the  ConsU- 
totion  and  laws  have  been  duly  executed,  and  that 
no  farther  declaration  of  these  nets  is  necessary  than 
the  announcement  that  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  elected  President  of  the  Unitea  States,  and 
John  O.  Breokinrtdj^e,  of  Kentucky,  is  elected  vice- 
President  of  the  Umted  States. 

Mr«  TOUOEY.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  a  debate  on  any  question 
which  has  been  raised.  I  think  it  due  to  the 
Presiding  Offioer  of  the  Senate  to  say  that  he 
did  not  undertake  to  admit  or  to  exclude  the 


vote  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that  question,  because  it  was  entirety  im- 
material to  the  result  to  be  announced.  I  un- 
derstand the  Ohair  to  decide  that,  in  Joint  con- 
vention, there  is  no  propriety  in  deliberating 
or  debating,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on 
that  point.  There  is  no  question,  I  think,  any- 
where, that  when  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  are  together  for  the  purpose 
of  witoessing  the  counting  of  the  votes  given 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  action.  If  there  is  to  be  any  action,  or 
deliberation  with  a  view  to  action,  the  two 
Houses  must  separate,  deliberate,  and  act  sepa- 
rately. That  was  the  course  which  I  nnder- 
stood  the  Chair  to  indicate— nothing  more  than 
that. 

If  the  tellers  had  made  a  written  report, 
such  as  has  been  presented  here  in  the  Senate, 
there  would  have  been  no  questions-there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty — because  that 
presents  distinctly  the  number  of  votes  given, 
and  leaves  out  of  the  count  the  votes  of  Wis- 
consin as  being  doubtful  whether  they  woidd 
be  counted  or  not,  and  expresses  no  opinion 
on  that  point;  but,  the  result  being  the  same, 
the  declaration  was  made  by  the  Chair.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  resolution  OTOposed,  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  or 
leaving  the  whole  subject  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  understood  on  all  sides  to  be.  I 
hope,  therefore,  we  shall  act  on  it  promptly, 
ifatalL 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  Senate's 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  really  no 
ground  for  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  I 
believe  that  the  presiding  officer  dischai^^ 
correctly  the  constitutional  and  lawful  duty 
assigned  to  him  while  this  body  was  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
bonnd  to  open,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  electoral  votes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  law  vested  him  with  no  discre- 
tionary power  to  decide  as  to  the  vslidity  and 
legality  of  those  votes. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  proper  that  he 
should  make  the  announcement  which  he  did 
make,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  and 
law.  He  has  carried  out,  in  ray  opioion,  in 
these  two  acts— opening  the  votes  received  by 
him,  and  announciog  the  result — all  the  func- 
tions delegated  to  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
law.  I  look  upon  every  subsequent  act  by 
either  body,  or  both  bodies,  as  done  without 
legal  or  constitutional  authority.  There  was 
no  means  by  which  a  decision  could  be  had  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  validity 
or  insufficiency  of  the  votes,  and  therefore  the 
President  of  this  body  was  estopped  from 
taking  action  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the 
second  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  prohibits 
conversation  while  a  Senator  is  speaking. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tmpors.  Senators 
will  please  not  converse  in  the  Hall.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  insist  on  the  reading  of  the 
second  nde  f 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  seldom  speak  in  this 
body,  and  I  do  not  ask  for  the  reading  of  this 
rale  with  relation  to  myself;  but  I  desire  to 
hear  what  is  going  on.  I  suggest  that  hereaf- 
ter the  Sergeant-at-Arms  put  ont  of  this  Oliam- 
ber  every  person  who  whispers  sufficiently  loud 
to  be  heard  above  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
Sir,  I  well  remember  the  august  and  solemn 
appearance  of  this  body  some  twenty  yean 
ago  when  the  Fathera  sat  here.  Then  it  was  a 
mc^estio  body,  indeed.  There  was  something 
awful  in  its  appearance.  The  solemn  stillness, 
the  gravity  of  Senators,  the  propriety  of  con- 
duct, the  silent  auditory — ^all  impressed  the 
spectator  with  a  solemn  awe  when  he  entered 
this  Chamber  or  came  into  its  galleries  or  lob- 
bies. The  House  of  Representatives,  too,  was 
silent.  If  there  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  gal- 
leries, instantly  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  rested 
upon  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  a  messenger 
or  the  Sergeant  in  person  immediately  repaired 
to  the  individual  in  the  gallery  and  touched 
him,  and  there  was  silence.  If  a  member  sat 
in  an  indecorous  position,  or  laid  his  foot  upon 
his  desk,  the  Speaker  sent  his  page  with  this 
message:  ^^The  compliments  of  the  Speaker 

to  Mr. ,  and  he  will  please  take  down  his 

foot; "  and  he  never  put  it  up  a  second  time. 

There  was  grandeur  about  legislation  then  ; 
there  was  impressive  awe.  Then,  when  you 
came  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  there  was  no 
hum,  no  noise,  no  whispering,  no  talking;  and 
legislation  then  was  as  beneficial  to  the  country 
as  it  is  at  this  hour.  The  time  is  coming  when 
this  body  will  be  hurried  and  pressed  with 
business,  and  the  tumult  of  business  wiU  be 
sufficient  without  the  noise  and  hum  of  con- 
versation. I  shall  protest  against  it,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  President  have  his  eye  on  the 
Sergeant- at- Arms,  and  that  he  maintain  silence 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries. 

Now,  «r,  after  this  digression,  most  impor- 
tant, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  necessary,  I  will 
proceed  with  my  remarks.  When  the  votes 
were  counted,  and  when  the  presiding  officer 
announced  the  individual  constitutionafly  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States,  bH  his  func- 
tions ceased.  It  was  not  material  whether  the 
tellers  certified  the  result  or  not  It  was  be- 
fore the  nation  when  the  announcement  was 
made  to  the  constitutional  bodies  to  bear  attes- 
tation of  the  facts.  There  was  no  necessity 
of  further  action ;  and  every  attempt  at  it  on 
a  supposed  contingency  was  unnecessary  and 
improper.  There  is  no  law  determining  in 
what  manner  a  vote  shall  be  r^ected ;  and,  if 
Congress  has  failed  to  pass  laws  for  regulating 
a  contingency  of  this  Kind,  or  to  say  how  it 
shall  be  determined,  it  o^umot  be  determined, 
no  matter  what  the  consequence  may  be. 

Every  act  done  beyond  the  constitutional 


functions  imposed  on  the  President  of  this 
body  in  this  instance,  is  a  revolutionary  act. 
This  very  resolution  is  not  known  to  the  Coii- 
stitution,  nor  is  it  known  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  therefore  of  itself  revolationux. 
If  in  this  matter  anything  be  done  which  is 
not  known  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  it  is 
done  in  violation  of  them,  and  is  not  only  a 
nullity,  but  is  revolutionary  in  its  character. 
You  may  say  it  is  only  a  form ;  but,  sir,  it  is  a 
form  not  known  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  in- 
voke this  body  not  to  adopt  such  forma,  lest 
they  become  substance.    There  is  no  evil  aris- 
ing from  the  insufficiency  or  i^egality  of  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  in  this  case,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  adopting  a  resolution  which  mere- 
ly goes  to  a  matter  of  form  and  has  no  validity, 
because  it  is  not  known  to  the  law  or  the  Con- 
stitution.   I  maintain  that  the  election  is  good, 
constitutional,  and  lawful.     That  is  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law,  and  the  election  is  vsJid 
without  any  plastering  up  by  resolutions  of 
this  kind.    I  have  no  doubt  of  the  opinion  of 
every  individual  here  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election.     It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  Wisconsin  vote.     Thera  is  a 
constitutional  migority  without  it,  and  no  ac- 
tion of  this  body  or  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  required.    The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  told  the  nation  what  is  the  result.    He 
is  the  organ  for  communicating  the  votes  of 
tlie  electoral  college  to  this  nation,  and  his  an- 
nouncement gives  it  idl  the  validity  that  a 
thousand  resolutions  could  do,  without  law, 
without  precedent,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
without  reason.     I  am  against  such  resolu- 

tiODS. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  desire  to  terminate  this 
debate.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  unprofitable  one 
— ^the  discussion  of  a  mere  abstraction.  Ko- 
body  doubts  the  validity  of  this  election.  The 
very  moment  the  announcement  was  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  result  of 
the  vote,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  President-elect 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  but  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  4th  of  March  to  be  inau- 
gurated. All  that  remains  for  the  Senate  to 
do,  is  simply  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inforzn 
the  President-elect  of  his  election.  This  reso- 
lution, however,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  our  action  has  been  Illegal  or  irregnlar ; 
that  there  is  some  informality  which  may  affect 
the  result  of  the  election.  Now,  suppose,  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, they  do  not  choose  to  agree  to 
that  resolution :  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Does  it  not  stand  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  something  irregular  which  we  endeavor  to 
cure,  and  that  it  requires  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  to  cure  that 
irregularity.  They  seem  to  have  taken  up  the 
idea  that  the  President  of  this  body  had  usurped 
a  power  which  properly  did  not  belong  to  him. 
In  that  they  do  him  injustice.    But  in  the 
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present  organizatioii.  of  that  Hoase  tbe  discus-  I 
■ioa  maj  last  for  dajs.     Cut  bono  t    Who  is 
to  be  benefited  hj  that? 

I  wish  to  move  that  this  resolation  lie  on 
the  table ;  giving  notice  that,  if  it  be  laid  on 
the  table,  I  shall  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inform  the  President-elect  of 
this  daj^s  work ;  which  is  all,  in  mj  judgment, 
we  are  called  npon  to  do.  I  move  to  laj  the 
resolation  on  tbe  table. 

Mr.  RUSK.  Will  the  Senator  withdraw  that 
motion  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  WELLER.  My  object  was  to  prevent 
discussion. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  do  not  desire  to  discass  the 
question,  but  simply  to  read  the  Constitation. 

Mr.  WELLER.  If  the  Senator  will  renew 
my  motion,  I  shall  withdraw  it  for  him. 

Mr.  RUSK.    I  shall  renew  it.    The  Oonsti- 

tntion  declares : 

**  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
ooneurrenoe  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tWes  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  ad- 
joammoDt),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  tTnlted  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disap- 
pfx>red  by  him,  sball  be  repassed  bjr  two-tbirds  of 
the  Sgnato  and  House  of  Representatives,  according 
to  the  rules  and  iimttations  prescribed  in  the  cose  of 
a  bUl." 

I  think  we  acted  hastily  in  appointing  tellers, 
because  that  was  done  by  a  resolution  con- 
eurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
agree  that  we  should  not  pass  this  resolution ; 
and  I  renew  the  motion  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  I  hope,  before 
that  question  is  taken,  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  wididraw  the  motion  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  honorable  Senator. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  If  it  is  supposed 
that  this  resolution  is  necessary  at  all,  I  think 
it  should  be  modified. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  To  terminate  this  debate,  as 
I  see  there  is  no  disposition — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpire.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  the  fioor  ? 

Mr.  BELIi,  of  Tennessee.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  intended  to  withdraw  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  I  was  going  to 
say  that,  if  the  resolution  be  necessary,  it 
should  be  modified. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  withdraw  it,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  The  honorable 
Senator  will  excuse  me,  if  he  pleases,  for  not 
yielding  him  the  floor,  but  going  on  myself,  as 
I  have  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    OertaiDly. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  rise  to 
make  a  speech  on  this  subject,  but  to  express 
my  opinion.  I  think  the  President  of  this 
body  acted  in  conformity  strictly  with  his 
duty,  aocording  to  my  comprehension  of  it. 


It  is  dne  to  him,  that  I  should  express  my 
opinion  on  that  point,  if  I  deem  it  proper  to 
do  so.  I  think,  when  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
was  called,  and  the  tellers  reported  it  as  having 
been  taken  on  a  wrong  day,  it  was  then  proper 
for  some  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  of  the  Senate  to  raise  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  counted;  but  the  pre- 
siding officer  had  no  right  to  suggest  or  dic- 
tate such  a  conrse.  His  duty,  under  the  Con- 
stitation, was  to  open  the  Votes  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses.  He  discharged  that  duty. 
The  tellers  reported  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
was  cast  on  a  day  not  provided  by  law,  and  of 
course  it  was  unconstitutional  in  that  respect 
If  this  resolution  is  to  be  sustained,  I  suggest, 
and  I  think  it  will  recognize  the  announcement 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  before  the  two 
Houses  and  legalize  it,  and  render  it  entirely 
in  conformity  with  the  Oonstitution,  it  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  be  in  the  language  of  the 
Oonstitution.    The  constitutional  provision  is : 

"  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shsU  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  msjority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed.'' 

That  is  not  the  lang^uage  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  It  should,  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution,  say  that  the  presiding  officer 
having  announced  that  James  Buchanan  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  seventy-four  votes, 
being  the  greatest  namber  of  votes,  and  being 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed,  has  been  duly  elected.  That  decla- 
ration, of  course,  would  include  Wisconsin,  if 
it  was  proper  that  its  vote«should  be  included. 
Whether  the  vote  cast  in  Wisconsin  was  cast 
in  conformity  with  the  law  or  not,  makes  no 
difference.  According  to  the  langus^e  of  the 
Constitution,  the  announcement  of  the  -Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  was  right. 

The  Constitution  having  required  that  the 
electoral  votes  shall  be  cast  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  United  States,  my  impression 
at  present  is,  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  on  this 
occasion  ought  not  to  be  counted ;  but  that  is 
not  a  material  question  now.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  result  in  the  present  case. 
Electors  were  appointed  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  and  James  Buchanan  was 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
have  received  a  minority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors,  including  those  appointed  by  Wis- 
consui ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  their  votes  be  counted  or  not. 
The  form  of  the  annonoement  in  this  case  ex- 
cludes the  question  of  ^e  legality  of  the  vote 
in  any  pictf ticnlar  State.  As  neither  House  ob- 
jected to  the  announcement,  and  there  was  no 
separation  of  the  two  Houses  to  deliberate  upon 
the  question  whether  the  votes  were  all  legally 
counted  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  pass  this  resolution ;  but  if  passed  at  all, 
it  should  be  amended  as  I  have  proposed. 
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Mr.  WELLER.  I  make  the  motion  to  laj 
the  resolation  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ORITTENDEN.  I  wish  to  sngffest  an 
amendment  whioh  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  res- 
olotion. 

The  PRESIDENT  jprv£Mip0f0.  The  motion 
is  to  lay  the  resolntion  on  the  table. 

Several  Sxhatobs.    It  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDENT  jm  tdmpore.  The  Chair 
is  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  WELLER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  withdrew  it.  He  conld  not  do  it  at 
that  time,  because  there  was  another  Senator 
on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempars.  The  Chair 
•will  put  the  question  on  laying  the  resolntion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  now  offer  this  resolution, 
which  I  think  will  complete  the  business  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerued : 

JReaohsdy  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  bj  that  body  to  join  a  commit- 
tee of  two  members  of  the  Hooaeof  Aepresentativee, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  IXonae.  to  wait  on  Jamea 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsvlvania.  ana  notify  him  that  he 
has  been  duly  elected  Preaiaent  of  the  United  Btatea 
for  the  conatltntional  term,  to  commence  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1657 ;  and  alao  to  wait  on  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentacky,  and  inform  him  that 
he  has  boen  duly  elected  vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  constitutional  term,  to  com- 
mence on  the  4th  day  of  March,  18f  7. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  may.  as  well  offer 
my  amendment  to  this  resolution  as  any  other. 
I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  this  ocoasion  for  settliog  a  ques- 
tion that  may  be  a  most  momentous  one  here- 
after. In  this  election  the  question  that  has 
Sprung  up  is  not  important,  for  the  result  is 
together  independent  of  that  question ;  but 
we  may  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
state  of  thiogs,  if  the  result  had  been  depend- 
ent on  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It 
was  ruled,  when  the  Senate  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  it.  It  was  ruled 
that  the  counting  must  proceed,  and  the  count- 
ing did  proceed,  and  the  result  was  announced. 
I  am  looking  to  the  future.  Snppose  some 
future  presiding  officer  there,  when  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin  wonld  determine  the  result,  should 
decide  that  it  should  or  should  not  be  admitted, 
how  is  such  a  decision  as  that  to  be  met? 
Suppose  he  should  declare  the  vote  admitted, 
and  the  party  to  whom  it  was  given  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  what  could  ever 
countervail  that  declaration  f  How  could  you 
ever  question  the  election  of  a  President  thus 
announced  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  in  disregard  of  the  substance  of 
it,  as  I  think?  We  could  easily  see  to*day 
what  would  be  the  result  *  confusion  and  rev- 
olution springing  up  instantaneously  in  their 
worst  form  on  the  floor  of  that  House,  and 


scattered  like  wild-fire  through  the  whole* 
country.  Such  a  questioii  as  that  ought  to  be 
met  and  settled.  I  propose,  therefore,  as  an 
amendment  to  this  or  any  resolution  offered 
on  the  subjeet : 

Bid  it  is  rtaohsd /wiMsrmare,  That  the  vote  of 
Wiaconain  being  given  on  a  day  different  flrom  thmt 
prescribed  by  law,  ought  not  to  have  been  tneladed 
in  the  coant  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  that  any  mem- 
ber of  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Bepreaentativcs 
had  the  privilege  and  right  to  object  to  the  oonnting 
of  aald  vote,  aud  that  it  waa  competent  for  the  Ben- 
ate  and  House  of  Sepreaentativea  alone  to  decide 
upon  that  objection. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
decide  this  question  now.  I  do  not  tbink  there 
is  a  quorum,  or  anything  like  a  quorum  pres- 
ent We  shall  know  that,  however,  by  the 
vote,  for  I  shall  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  | 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  offer  that  as  an  independent 
proposition.  * 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  If  I  do  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  it  up. 

Mr.  WELLER.  It  has  no  sort  of  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  President-elect  I  shall  be  compelled, 
perhaps,  to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Eentuoky,  but  I  do. not  see  any  con- 
nection between  his  proposed  amendment  and 
the  resolution  which  I  offered.  I  certainly  feel 
every  disposition  to  give  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  m>m  Kentucky  a  hearing,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  it  and,  entertaining  the 
opinions  I  do  now,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
in  its  favor,  although  it  wonld,  m  effect,  dis- 
franchise a  State.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Under  the 
Constitution  we  have  power  to  fix  the  day, 
and  it  must  be  uniform.  I  think  it  doubtful 
whether  we  can  say  that  if  they  do  not  meet 
on  that  particular  day — ^if  they  are  prevented 
by  the  act  of  Providence,  or  otherwise,  from 
assembling — they  may  assemble  at  some  future 
time.  I  doubt  that  power,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  withhold  this  until  we  pass  on  ^the 
other  resolution. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  If  my  resolution  be 
passed  first,  I  shall  have  no  objection ;  but  If 
it  is  not,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  it  con- 
sidered hereafter.  • 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  really  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  any  time.  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  have  every  disposition  to  receive 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  fVom  Kentucky, 
aud  pass  upon  it.  I  have  no  objection  te  act- 
ing  on  it  first,  but  I  do  not  wish  it  attached  to 
the  resolution  I  have  offered,  with  whioh  it 
has  no  connection. 

Mr.  STUART.  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wishes  to  obtain  a  vote  on  his  resolution, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  when  the  Senate  is  fall, 
and  therefore  I  move  that  the  Senate  a^ionm. 
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The  motion  was  a^eed  to,  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

Is   Hon3B   OF  KbPBB3B27TATI7B3« 

Wsdnesdai/j  Febrmry  11, 1857. 

C^Coa^essiona]  Qlobe,"    84th  Cong.,  8d  Session. 

pp.  651-600.) 

Mr.  JOXES,  of  Tennessee,  said :  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlid  hoar  of  twelve  o^olook,  m.,  has  now  ar- 
rived, and  I  move  the  following  order : 

Ordered^  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Ilduse  of  Beprdsentatives  is  now  readj  to  reoelve 
t!iac  body  for  the  parpose  of  prooeeding  to  open  and 
coaat  the  votes  ox  the  electors  of  the  several  States 
Ur  President  and  Vloe- President  of  the  United 
btttea. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  then  ordered  that  seats  in 
the  area  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
mambers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHITNEY.  If  it  he  not  oat  of  order 
at  the  time  I  shoold  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Obdr  on  a  matter  of  high  importance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  acting  under 
a  special  order.  If  it  relates  to  that  subject  it 
id  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITNEY.  I  simply  wish  to  inquire, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  first  session  of  this  Oongress — a  select 
oaimittee  to  investigate  in  reference  to  the 
t:xi>eQse  of  pablio  buildings — ^is  still  in  exist- 

^  The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  that  subject  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WHITNEY.  I  simpljr  wish  to  know  if 
tha:  oommittee  is  still  in  existence? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  acting  under 
a  special  order. 

Mr.  WHITli^EY.  Does  the  Speaker  decide 
that  it  is  not  in  order  to  ask  a  question  at  this 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  No  debate  is  in  order.  No 
question  is  before  the  House.  The  House  is 
acting  under  a  special  order.  An  inquiry  re- 
lating to  the  special  order  is  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITNEY.  I  simply  desired  to  pro- 
band a  question  for  the  information  of  the 
House  as  well  as  for  my  own  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  can  only  be  received 
hf  ananimous  consent. 

Mr.  RUFFIN.    I  object. 

ir.  WHITNEY.    If  the  oommittee  be  still 

existence  I  wonld  like  to  ask  the  Ohair — 

Mr.  RUFFIN.  I  call  the  gentleman  from 
«ew  York  to  order. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  is  not  in 

order. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  Do  I  understand  the 
Chair  that  nothing  relating  to  national  in* 
terests  is  pertinent  to  this  solemn  occasion? 

[Liughtar.] 


Mr.  LETOHER.  I  propose  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  gentleman — 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  No  compromise  is  in  order 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  LETOHER.  Well,  I  will  give  him  the 
information  he  wants  at  a  future  day. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  desire  to  know  from  the 
Ohair  whether  it  is  in  order  for  the  American 
party  to  withdraw  Mr.  Fillmore  at  this  time  ? 
[Laaghter.] 

Mr.  FLORENOE.  And  substitute  another 
ninny  ?    [Laughter.] 

At  twelve  o^dock  land  twenty  minutes,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by  its 
Sergeantat-Arms,  and  headed  by  its  President 
and  Secretary — ^the  members  of  the  House 
standing  in  their  seats. 

Mr.  Masox,  the  President  of.  the  Senate, 
took  kis  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  presided  over 
the  two  Houses,  and  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate took  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  area 
of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  Pursuant  to 
law,  and  in  obedience  to  the  concurrent  order 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  open  and  count  the  votes 
which  have  been  given  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term 
prescribed  by  the  Oonstitution,  to  commence 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1S57.  The  teller  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  two 
tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
please  take  the  seats  assigned  them  in  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

Mr.  BioLEB,  the  teller  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Jonbs,  of  Tennessee, 
and  HOWA.BD,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the 
Olerk^s  desk. 

The  Pbbsidino  Offiqeb  thereupon  proceeded 
to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of 
the  several  States  for  President  and  Yice-Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  commencing  with 
the  State  of  Maine. 

Pending  the  count, 

Senator  0  ASS  said :  I  suggest  that  it  is  better 
to  read  the  results  of  the  vote,  and  not  the  cer- 
tificates in  full,  unless  the  reading  of  the  cer- 
tificates be  called  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  The  presid- 
ing  ofiioer  considers  that  the  duty  of  counting 
the  vote  has  devolved  on  the  tellers  under  the 
concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  he 
considers,  further,  that  the  tellers  should  deter- 
mine for  themselves  in- what  way  the  votes  are 
verified  to  them,  and  read  as  much  as  they  may 
think  proper  to  the  two  Houses  assembled. 

The  tellers  discontinued  the  reading  of  the 
certificates  in  full,  and  merely  announced  the 
votes  of  each  State.  It  appeared  from  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin  that  the   electoral  vote   of    that   State 
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had  Qot  been  cast  on  the  daj  prescribed  hj 
law 

Mr.  LETCHER.  If  I  nnderstand  the  TOte 
which  has  just  been  read,  it  has  not  been  cast 
on  the  day  prescribed  bj  law  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  proper 
in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  bnt  I  desire  now  to  call 
attention  to  it,  in  order  that  the  point  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  A 
time  may  come  when  it  wonld  be  a  matter  of 
importance  to  have  these  votes  in  regular 
shape.  I  desire,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  now, 
as  a  Representative  of  the  people,  to  present 
my  objection  to  the  reception  of  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
siding officer  considers  that  debate  is  not 
in  order  while  the  tellers  are  counting  the 
votes. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  suppose,  Mr. 
President,  the  proper  way  would  be  for  the 
tellers  to  report  the  facts  to  the  convention  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  let  them  decide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing officer  so  considers. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  Would  it  be  in 
order  now  to  move  that  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  be  received  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would  not 
be  in  order. 

The  count  of  the  votes  having  been  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  tellers, 
reported.  He  said :  Mr.  President,  the  tellers 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  to 
count  and  report  the  votes  given  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  report 
that  they  have  examined  all  tiie  returns,  and 
find  that  they  were  all  regular,  and  that  the 
votes  were  cast  on  the  day  required  by  law, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  votes  oast  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Their  returns 
show  that  they  cast  their  electoral  vote  in  that 
State  on  the  4th  of  December,  instead  of  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  December  (which  was 
the  8d),  as  required  by  law.  All  the  returns 
show  that  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  received  174  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  that  John  0.  Fre- 
mont, of  the  State  of  California,  received — in- 
cluding the  votes  of  Wisconsin — 114  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States ;  that  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  received 
8  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  that 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
received  174  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  William  L.  Dayton, 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  received — ^includ- 
ing the  five  votes  of  Wisconsin — 114  electoral 
votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  An^ew  Jackson  Donelson,  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  received  8  electoral  votes  for  the 
Vice- Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  full  statement  of  the 
tellers : 
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Mr.  LETCHER.  Is  it  in  order  now  to  move 
to  ezclu4e  the  vote  of  Wisoonsiin  from  that 
count  t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  debate 
is  in  order,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
ofBcer. 

Senator  CRITTENDEN.  Do  I  understand 
the  Chair  to  decide  that  Congress,  in  no  fonn, 
has  power  to  decide  upon  the  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  a  vote  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  presid- 
ing officer  has  made  no  such  decision,  be  will 
inform  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Chair 
considers  that,  under  the  law  and  the  eoncnr- 
rent  order  of  the  two  Houses,  nothing  can  be 
done  here  but  to  count  the  votes  by  tellers,  and 
to  declare  the  vote  thus  counted  to  the  Senato 
and  House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  this 
Chamber.  What  further  action  may  be  taken, 
if  any  further  action  should  be  taken,  will  de- 
volve upon  the  properly  constituted  anthor- 
ities  of  the  country — the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Chair 
was  misunderstood  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  presiding  officer  will   now  an- 
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nonnoe  the  vote  which  has  heen  delivered  to 
liim  by  the  tellers. 

The  predding  officer  proceeded  to  reoapita- 
late  the  vote  as  annoonced  to  the  joint  conven- 
tion by  Mr.  Jostes,  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  tell- 
ers upon  the  part  of  the  Hoose,  and  then  said : 
Thus  it  is  reported  by  the  tellers  that  the  whole 
n  amber  of  electors  appointed  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
\i  296,  of  which  149  make  a  m^ority.  The 
state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
Spates,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is — ^for  James 
B'jchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  174  votes;  for  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  California,  114  votes ;  for  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  8  votes ;  and  the  state 
of  the  vote  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is — ^for  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  174  votes;  for 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  114  votes ; 
and  for  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  8 
vote^. 

In  farther  execution  of  the  cononrrent  order 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  presiding  officer  there- 
fore declares  that  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President,  that  number  being  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  has  been 
duly  el«»cted  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  prescribed  by  the  Oonstitution,  to 
commenoe  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857.  I  also 
dechtre  that  John  0.  Breckinridge,  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  Vice-President,  and  that  number  be- 
in^  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
Coiistitation,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1857. 

Mr.  n.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  not 
f  >r  this  occasion,  but  for  some  occasion  which 
may  arise  hereafter,  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Cbair  npon  this  occasion  should  be  publicly 
excepted  to.  I  understand  the  Chair  to  have 
ruled  that  it  is  within  the  competency  and 
function  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  open  certificates  and  to  count 
the  votes,  thereby  giving  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  the  function  of  counting.  Now,  in 
the  case  which  has  arisen— the  case  of  Wis- 
consin— the  President  of  the  Senate,  through 
the  tellers,  announces  the  vote  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  is  therefore  counted, 
npon  your  decision.  Whether  that  is  a  vote 
or  not  most  depend  upon  the  determination  of 
this  conventien;  and,  if  you  will  regard  the 
verbiage  of  the  Oonstitution,  yon  will  find 
that  your  function  goes  no  further  than  to 
open  the  certificates.  The  language  of  the 
Constitution  is,  that  ''the  President  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resicntatives,  shall  open  all  the  certificates;" 
and  then  the  phraseology  changes,  and  pro- 
ceediv,  '^and  the  votes  shall  be  counted,"  not 
by  you,  but  by  ns ;  and  whenever  a  vote  is 


challenged,  this  is  the  time,  and  this  the 
only  place,  where  a  determination  can  be 
formed  whether  it  is  a  vote.  I  merely  want 
to  raise  the  point,  as  we  all  know  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  result  in  this  case,  but  a  case 
might  arise  in  which  it  might  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion of  order.    Is  debate  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing officer  would  state  that,  the  votes  having 
been  counted  and  announced,  the  functions  of 
the  two  Houses,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes,  are  discharged. 

Senator  TOOMBS.  I  except  to  that  decision 
of  the  Chair,  and  appeal  from  that  judgment. 
I  vrish  to  enter  my  dissent  from  that  decision, 
that  it  may  not  be  hereafter  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent. 1  do  not  consider  it  Uw,  and  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  presiding  officer  has  the  right 
to  dose  the  mouths  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives here,  in  whose  hands  the  decision  of 
this  question  must  rest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing  officer  was  about  to  state  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shjul,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  aU  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed.  And  so  as  to  the  Vice-President. 
The  concurrent  order  of  the  two  Houses  pro- 
vides: 

'^That  tlie  two  Houses  will  assemble  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  BopresenUtives  on  Wedne»- 
day,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempor4  shall  be  the  pre- 
siding officer :  that  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  j»fO  tMtvor^ 
who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  ;  which 
shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,, 
and,  to|i[ether  with  a  list  of  votes,  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses.*' 

Mr.  LETCHER.  WUl  the  Chair  indulge  me 
for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presiding 
officer  will  be  allowed  to  conclude  what  he 
was  saying.  The  presiding  officer  considers 
that  the  only  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
was,  that  the  vote  should  be  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  considers  that  the  vote  has  been 
counted  by  the  tellers  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  under  the  charge,  he  pre- 
sumes, of  the  presiding  officer.  The  tellers 
have  reported  the  facts  upon  the  vote.  In 
reference  to  one  State,  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  tellers  have  reported  that  the  vote  of  that 
State  was  cast  on  a  day  different  from  that 
prescribed  by  law.  The  presiding  officer  is 
not  aware  that  what  effect,  if  any,  such  a  dif- 
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ference  woald  have  on  the  vote  of  that  State 
can  be  decided  bj  him.  Nor  is  it  his  duty  to 
decide  upon  whom  derolves  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining what  the  effect  may  be.  The  presiding 
officer  is  further  required  to  declare  the  whole 
vote  as  giyen.  That  duty  he  has  discharged. 
He  is  further  required  to  declare  who  has  re- 
ceived a  migority  of  the  whole  vote  from  the 
list  delivered  to  him  by  the  tellers,  and  to  de- 
clare such  person  elected  President  or  Vice- 
President,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Senator  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  question  of  rather  a  novel  character,  and  I 
should  regret  very  much  to  see  it  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent.  Now,  sir,  I  should, 
regard  it  myself  as  the  most  dangerous  devia- 
tion from  the  Constitution  and  law,  that  one 
State  should  assume,  either  by  act  or  by  inad- 
vertenoe,  or  in  any  other  way  to  gire  a  vote  at  a 
different  time  from  another  State ;  because  if, 
when  we  were  electing  a  Ohief  Magistrate  of 
this  Oonfederaoy,  the  vote  should  be  so  equal- 
ly divided  tiiat  one  State,  by  reserving  its 
power,  in  other  words,  by  not  voting  at  the 
time  the  other  States  did — ^postponing  it  one 
month  or  one  day — with  thb  telegraphic  com- 
munication running  to  every  part  of  the  Union, 
would  change  the  result,  that  State  would  be 
umpire  in  choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  any  one 
State  to  be  a  corps  de  reserve  in  this  matter,  if 
I  can  help  it  by  my  vote.  I  am  very  decided- 
ly Of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohair  ought  not  to 
count  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  as  a  vote  on  this 
occasion. 

Senator  BIGLEB.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
tellers  to  state  to  the  President  and  the  con- 
vention that  they  have  not  yet  signed  this  cer- 
tificate, and  that  they  have  determined  to  sign 
it  only  when  it  sets  forth  all  the  facts.  One 
of  those  facts  is  with  reference  to  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin — ^the  vote  of  that  State  not  having 
been  cast  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law.  The 
certificate  which  they  will  sign  will  set  forth 
that  fact.  As  to  the  determination  on  that 
discrepancy,  the  tellers  have  no  suggestion  to 
make.  

Senator  CRITTENDEN.  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume before  Congress  to  occupy  a  moment^s 
time  with  argument.  I  wish  merely  to  say 
that  the  sense  of  doty,  an  honorable  sense  of 
duty  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  which  the  presid- 
ing officer  has  acted  in  assuming  to  declare  the 
number  of  votes,  involves  the  privilege  of  de- 
termining a  presidential  election,  and  saying 
who  ^fdl  be  President  I  protest  against  any 
such  power. 

Senator  TOOMBS.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
in  that  protest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing officer  is  utterly  unaware  that  he  has  as- 
sumed the  exercise  of  any  such  power. 

Senator  TOOMBS.  I  consider  that  the  pre- 
giding  officer  has  done  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  concur- 


rent order  of  the  two  Houses  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons 
elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled.  That 
duty  he  has  discharged,  and  none  other. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  move  that  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  be  rejected,  and  that  the  tellers 
be  instructed  not  to  include  it  in  their  count. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say. 
The  necessity  of  this  action  will,  I  think,  be 
apparent,  if  we  will  look  at  the  matter,  assum- 
ing that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  would  deter- 
mine the  result.  Suppose  the  result  of  the 
election  would  depend  on  the  vote  of  that 
State :  how  would  it  be  possible  to  declare  who 
was  elected  until  it  had  been  decided  whether 
or  not  that  vote  was  to  be  received?  Who  is 
to  decide  that  ?  The  Constitution  and  the  laws 
require  that  the  two  Houses  shall  meet  in  Joint 
convcAtion,  and  that  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  several  States  shall  be  opened  and 
counted  before  them. 

Senator  TOOMBS.    What  votes  ? 

Mr.  O  RR.  The  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  This,  in  my  judgment,  confers  upon 
them  the  power  to  determine  whether  a  vote 
be  valid  or  invalid.  Otherwise  it  is  a  mere 
farce  if  they  are  called  on  only  to  witness  the 
counting.  The  counting  might  just  as  well  be 
done  by  the  Vice-President  or  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  without  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  But  it  is  to  guard  against  an  illegal 
vote  being  counted  that  the  two  Houses  are 
required  to  be  assembled  together.  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, having  been  cast  on  a  day  different 
from  that  provided  by  law,  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  tellers  be  instructed  to  make  up  their 
account  accordingly. 

Senator  CASS.  I  wish  to  submit  a  single 
remark  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate, 
for  I  do  not  consider  that  this  convention  can 
be  addressed.  We  can  take  no  vote.  How  are 
we  to  vote?  Per  capita  or  by  States?  Are 
we  to  vote  as  representatives  of  the  people  or 
representatives  of  States?  If  we  cannot  rote 
here,  we  cannot  discuss.  The  only  thing 
which  remains  for  us  to  do,  if  there  are  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way,  is  to  adjourn 
immediately  to  our  respective  Halls.  Then  let 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
bring  up  the  matter  for  action.  By  the  pres- 
ent proceeding  we  are  overturning  the  Gov- 
ernment— we  are  making  this  a  national  con- 
vention.         

Senator  BUTLER.  I  concur  in  that,  and 
insist  on  that  mode  of  procedure.  Let  us 
preserve  our  separate  organized  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  duty 
which  brought  the  Senate  into  this  Hall  hav- 
ing been  discharged,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
its  own  Chamber. 

Senator  SEWARD.  I  was  about  to  propose 
that 

Senator  TOOMBS.    I  protest  agunst  that 
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or:ler.  We  bare  the  right  to  determlae  that 
quostioxL  I  enter  my  protest  as  a  Senator 
t'voni  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
in-;  officer  is  informed  bj  the  tellers  that 
tUdj  have  not  yet  made  out  their  certificate. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  DOUGLAS.  I  rise  to  state  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  tellers  have  no  right  to  au- 
t'lcnticate  that  certificate  until  the  two  Houses 
have  passed  upon  it  as  to  its  being  a  true  count. 
I  rise  to  protest  against  this  Joint  convention 
bding  dissolved  nntil  the  question  which  has 
bean  raised  shall  have  been  decided. 

Senator  TOOMBS.    That  is  right. 

Senator  DOUGLAS.  I  am  willing  that  the 
Senate  shall  retire  to  its  own  Chamber  to  con- 
sider and  determine  the  question  in  dispute ; 
hut  I  do  protest  solemnly  against  the  deed 
being  done  before  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  di3ciding  this  question. 

Senator  TOOMBS.    I  want  to  vote  on  it 

Mr.  STANTON.  €  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.  Who  shall  determine  when  the  busir 
n^s  for  which  the  joint  convention  assembled 
lias  been  concluded — the  presiding  officer,  or 
the  body  itself?  I  understand  that  a  motion 
is  pending  to  adjourn  the  joint  convention, 
and  that,  pending  that  motion,  the  President 
of  the  joint  convention  announces  that  it  is 
dissolved,  and  that  tiie  Senate  will  retire. 
Am  I  correct  ?  If  I  am,  then  1  insist  that  the 
joint  convention  is  not  dissolved ;  and  that,  if 
the  Senate  retire  without  any  vote  of  the  two 
Ilonses,  and  pending  a  motion  to  adjourn,  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  joint 
convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
<):dlng  officer  would  again  refer  to  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which,  in  his  ludgment, 
jir.'scribes  the  only  functions  to  be  discharged 
in  this  presence : 

'^  Tho  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseatatives, 
opea  all  the  oertifioates,  and  the  votes  ahall  then  be 
ooonted." 

Senator  TOOMBS.    What  votes  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Senator  TOOMBS.  That  is  the  question: 
What  are  the  votes  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OEFIOER  (reading) : 

^^  The  person  haviag  the  greatest  Dumber  of  votes 
for  Presideut  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  migorttj  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
;.'>p*>int<»d;  and  if  no  person  have  such  mtgority, 
tiu'Q  from  the  persons  naving  tho  highest  number, 
t)>>;  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
i.iitnediately  by  ballot  a  President.." 

The  presiding  officer,  therefore,  again  states 
it  as  his  judgment  that  the  Senate  came  here 
under  the  Constitution  only  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  the  votes  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Oonstitution ;  that  the  mode  of  doing 


it  was  provided  for,  in  addition,  by  the  con- 
current order  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  not  essential  to  the  completion  of  this 
question,  that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
n'om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Obb]  to  reject  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  should  be  first 
determined  ?  How  can  the  object  for  .which 
we  are  assembled  here  be  decided  nntil  we 
shall  have  settled  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  vote  of  a  State  is  to  be  counted  or  not  ? 
For  what  purpose  did  we  come  here,  if  not  to 
decide  such  questions  as  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina?  I  differ 
with  that  gentleman,  and  shall  vote  against 
his  motion.  But  it  is  a  question  the  right  to 
determine  which  I  will  not  surrender. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  presiding  officer  that  no  vote 
can  be  taken  as  a  joint  vote  by  the  two  Houses 
thus  assembled,  and  that  no  motion  calling  for 
a  vote  is  in  order.  The  presiding  officer,  there- 
fore, rules  the  motion  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HAVEN.  I  desire  to  submit  a  remark 
here.  The  President  of  this  joint  meeting  or 
convention  has  announced — and  I  think  very 
properly — that  the  duty  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion is  to  count  the  votes  given  by  the  electors 
in  the  several  States.  The  proposition  which 
I  submit  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  counted 
them.  That  is  the  only  question  here — have 
we  counted  the  votes  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin ?  It  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  some  gentle- 
men here,  that  there  are  votes  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  counted.  It  is  alleged  by 
some  others,  that  there  are  no  votes  here  from 
Wisconsin  to  be  counted.  Does  the  certificate 
from  the  electors  of  that  State  certify  a  vote, 
a  legal  vote,  of  which  we  ought  to  take  cog- 
nizance? No  final  certificate  of  our  action 
here  has  yet  been  made ;  and  the  two  Houses 
are  at  issue,  not  as  separate  bodies,  but  individ- 
uals of  both  bodies  seem  to  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  vote  from 
Wisconsin  here,  which,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law9,  we  are  to  count.  It  is 
but  of  slight  importance  in  this  particular  case, 
but  may  become  of  vast  importance  as  a  prece- 
dent on  some  future  occasion. 

Now,  in  reference  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  alleged  vote  of  Wisconsin,  I  differ 
from  many  gentlemen.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  we  ought  to  count  that  vote  for  John  C. 
Fremont  and  William  L.  Dayton.  But  it  is 
right  that  gentlemen  here  who  think  that  we 
ought  not  to  count  it  should  be  heard  on  this 
suQect,  either  here,  or  in  the  separate  Houses 
by  the  members  thereof,  and  that  this  con- 
vention should  by  some  mode  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  is  understood,  I  believe,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history — ^I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  proof  on  the  subject — that  it  was  an  act 
of  Providence,  so  to  speak,  which  prevented 
the  electors  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from 
meeting  and  giving  their  vote  on  the  precise 
day  appointed  by  law,  the  8d  of  December. 
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Mj  own  indiTidnal  judgmeDt  on  this  subject 
is,  that  when  the  electors  of  a  State  are  pre- 
vented from  meeting  on  the  day  fixed  by  law, 
either  by  public  enemies  or  by  the  act  of  God 
— and  when  nothing  appears  to  impeach  the 
good  faith  of  the  electors,  and  they  cast  their 
Yote  at  the  earliest  practical  moment — such 
votes  are  the  lawful  electoral  votes  of  the 
State,  and  should  be  counted  by  the  two 
Houses  on  an  occasion  like  this;  otherwise 
the  people  of  such  State  will  be  utterly  dis-,. 
franchised,  when  they  have  performed  every 
possible  duty  incumbent  upon  them  under  the 
Constitution.  The  acts  of  God  and  of  public 
enemies  have  always  been  held  to  excuse  men 
from  the  performance  of  an  incumbent  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ButlxbJ  declares  that,  in  his 
opinion,  such  votes  ought  not  to  be  counted, 
and  in  effect  the  State  ought  to  be  disfran- 
chised. Kow,  I  do  not  propose  to  settle  that 
question ;  but  I  do  say  that  we  ought  not  final- 
ly to  leave  this  Hall  as  joint  convention,  and 
finally  to  separate,  and  abandon  our  duty  under 
the  Constitution  in  this  regard,  until  we  have 
put  the  public  mind  of  the  country  at  ease  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  votes  of  Wis- 
consin are  to  be  counted  or  not ;  and  I,  too, 
wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  tellers  settling  the  qaes- 
tion  for  us,  and  in  spite  of  us,  as  to  whether 
the  votes  of  a  State  shall  bo  counted  or  not, 
and  whether  she  shall  be  disfranchised  or  not, 
under  such  circumstances. 

Senator  HUNTER.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.  I  wish  to  know  how  we  can  debate 
questions  in  loint  convention?  Each  House 
must  debate  tne  question  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing ofiScer  would  inform  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  thus  assembled  that  the 
tellers  have  not  yet  completed  their  certificate. 
The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Soutii 
Carolina  [Mr.  Obb],  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
Is  not  in  order. 

Senator  HUNTER.  J^et  me  suggest  this 
point  of  order.  If  a  question  arise  during  the 
process  of  counting  which  requires  action  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  believe  we  can  settle  it  in 
committee  of  conference,  as  we  settled  the 
Michigan  and  Missouri  cases.  It  can  be  settled 
very  soon  if  we  separate,  through  our  commit- 
tees. I  move  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
conduct  the  Senators  back  to  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  presid- 
ing officer  would  agun  state  that  the  duty  of 
the  tellers  has  not  yet  been  discharged.  The 
tellers,  it  would  appear,  made  their  report  be- 
fore they  had  signed  the  certificate.  The  vote 
will  be  again  re^  to  the  two  Houses,  and  they 
can  determine  what  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  BILLINGHURST.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  Chair, 
which  is,  whether  or  not  an  official  certificate 
of  the  causes  which  prevented  the  electors  of 


Wisconsin  from  voting  on  the  8d  of  December 
accompanied  their  return  ?  If  so,  I  ask  that 
it  be  read  to  the  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  paper 
will  be  read  by  the  general  consent  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  I  desire  to  inquire 
of  the  Chair  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  the  motion  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Oks]  f  The  reason 
why  I  make  that  inquiry  is,  that  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  as  well  as  of  the 
two  Houses  to  this  point.  I  regard  it  as  not 
material  in  this  case  whether  you  decide  to 
count  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  or  not ;  bat  I  do 
consider  it  important  tliat  it  should  be  decided 
whether  or  not  this  convention  is  to  adjourn 
by  the  decision  of  the  Chair  or  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  convention.*  And  I  desire  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  whether  or  not  he  proposes, 
when  the  tellers  shall  have  completed  their 
report,  to  adjourn  the  convention  of  his  own 
accord  and  on  his  own  motion,  or  whether  he 
proposes  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
convention  whether  or  not  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duty?  I  desire,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  convention  shall  decide  before  it  ad- 
journ whether  we  have  completed  the  business 
for  which  we  have  been  called  together  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  that  shall  not  be  decided 
simply  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention. In  order,  Mr.  President,  to  bring  this 
question  directly  before  the  convention,  U  the 
Chair  rules  out  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  I  appeal  from  that 
decision. 

Senator  BUTLER.  I  call  the  gentleman  to 
order.  It  is  not  a  debatable  question.  Tlio 
Senate  should  go  out  without  any  other  order. 
The  States  shall  not  be  overruled  here,  so  long 
sa  I  represent  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ORR.    Is  my  motion  pending  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  rises  to  a  question  of  or- 
der, which  he  will  be  good  enough  to  state. 

Senator  BUTLER.  My  point  of  order  is 
that  this  is  not  a  debatable  question  inthis  con- 
vention, so  far  as  it  requires  a  decision  to  be 
given  one  way  or  the  other.  Each  House 
should  deliberate  upon  it  separately. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  All  questions  are 
debatable  in  all  bodies,  unless  prevented  by 
special  rales — even  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  desire  to  know  what  dispo- 
sition has  been  made  of  my  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
decided  that  it  could  entertain  no  motion 
which  would  involve  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses, 
or  of  eith'^r  of  them,  and  he  rules  the  motion 
out  of  order. ' 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  I  take  an  appeal 
from  that  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
desires  to  be  indulged  a  moment  longer,  in  re- 
gard to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Choir 
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th^  the  Ssnatd  is  sittm^  bore  parsaant  to  the 
Ooostitation,  aad  that  when  the  Senate  may 
ddtermiae  that  its  duties  here  are  ended, 
the  presidiog  offioer  of  both  bodies  will  re- 
ceiyea  motion  from  anj  Senator  to  return  to 
it)  own  Chamber,  where  its  sitting  will  be  re- 
sumed.   The  Senate  is  in  session  now. 

Mr.  ORB.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  a  8n<i^£^es- 
tion,  I  think  perhaps  we  maj  be  relieved  from 
tUij  didicnlty.  This  question  arises  now, 
whether  a  yote  shall  be  counted  ?  A  Senator, 
1  think,  properly  ol^eots  that  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  psr  capita.  Let  a  motion  be  made  that 
the  Senate  retire  to  their  Chamber  to  de- 
tirmine  the  question,  and  allow  this  House  to 
do  the  same.  It  can  be  done  by  an  inter- 
change of  messages  between  the  two  Houses, 
when  the  two  Houses  can  again  come  into 
joint  convention.  I  wish  to  have  my  motion 
tilien  down,  and  then  the  convention  can  sep- 
arate. 

Mr.  JON'ES,  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  that  this 
C9nvention  will  not  separate  until  they  receive 
the  report  which  the  tellers  have  to  make; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  convention  then  to  de- 
tjrmiDe  what  they  will  do  with  the  report. 

Mr.  WASIIBQRNE,  of  Illinois.  I  demand 
thd  reading  of  all  the  official  papers  connected 
with  the  Wisconsin  case.  I  think  the  con- 
vention have  the  right  to  know  what  those 
papers  are. 

The  PKESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  direct  them  to  be  read. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  order.  It  is  simply  this:  The  Senate  is 
here  in  session,  and  we  Cannot  vote  here.  I 
m  3ve  that  the  Senate  return  to  its  own  Cham- 
ber. Let  us  there  decide  what  we  will  do.  A 
ditfi cutty  has  arisen,  and  it  cannot  be  settled  in 
tni*  body. 

Mr.  JON'ES,  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  they 
will  first  receive  the  report  of  the  tellers. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  No,  we  do  not  want 
the  report. 

Mr.  J0NE3,  of  Tennessee.  Then  yon  will 
not  know  what  you  are  acting  on. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  A  difficulty  has 
arisen  hare.  Let  us  retire  and  consider  it  in 
th3  only  constitutional  way  in  which  we  can, 
and  that  is  in  separate  bodies;  and  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  their  own  Chamber 
to  consider  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
vonld  respectfully  state,  as  his  judgment,  that 
whatever  difficulty  may  have  arisen,  it  cannot 
be  officially  known  to  either  House  until  it  is 
reported  by  the  tellers,  to  whom  the  duty  of 
oonntinjT  the  votes  was  confided. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  The  tellers 
have  declared  the  vote,  and  the  Presiding 
Officer  has  announced  who  is  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  nothing  more  is  in  order.  It  is  not 
in  order  to  go  over  the  ground  and  report 
again,  they  having  once  reported  the  result  to 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  that  result  having 
been  announced  by  him. 


Senator  STUART.  I  wish  to  present  a 
question  of  order  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body,  that 
after  the  tellers  made  the  report,  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  announced  the  result,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  law  of  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  was  fulfilled. 
Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  this  body,  at  this  time,  that  he  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Senate,  and  that  we 
return  to  our  Chamber  without  any  further 
discussion,  or  any  further  motion  here.  I 
hope  the  Presiding  Officer  will  pursue  that 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER  submitted  to 
the  Senators  the  motion  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  Chamber ;  and  said  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  its  President  and 
otlier  officers,  thereupon  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House,  and  the  Speaker  resumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio  (while  the  Sen- 
ate was  retiring).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Washbubv]  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Elections  a  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  seat  of  the  delegate  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  and  the  pending  motion  is 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Upon  that 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  partly 
taken.  The  Clerk  .will  proceed  to  read  the 
votes. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  object  to  any  such  proceeding. 
The  House  determined,  by  resolution,  that 
they  would  receive  the  Senate  in  joint  con- 
vention. The  object  for  which  that  joint  con- 
vention assembled  has  not  been  accomplished, 
and  no  other  business  is  now  in  order,  unless 
it  be  business  which  has  arisen  during  the 
progress  of  that  joint  convention,  and  which 
must  be  decided  by  this  House  before  the  Sen- 
ate returns. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  makes  a  point  of  order,  the 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order,  and  the 
Chair  will  state  the  ground  of  the  decision. 
The  House  is  in  session  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  and  under  the  rules  the  House 
can  take  i\p  no  other  business  except  that 
which  is  pending.  If  the  gentleman  proposes 
to  suspend  the  proceeding,  and  introduce  a  new 
motion,  the  Chair  will  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  HAVEN.  I  have  a  word  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  would  not  intrude  it  upon 
the  House  but  for  the  peculiar  turn  which  the 
proceedings  have  taken.  I  believe  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  is  that  tlie  House  shall 
elect  a  President  if  there  be  a  failure  in  the 
I'oint  convention.  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  is  not  now  the  first  thing  in  order  f  [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr.  ORR.  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair. 
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Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gentleman 
from  South  Oarolina  will  ^ield  to  me  for  a 
moment,  I  will  make  a  motion  which  I  think 
will  entirely  obTiate  the  present  difficulty.  I 
wish  to  move  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  be  excluded  from  the  count. 

The  SPEAKER.  No  question  relating  to 
that  sabject  can  be  received. 

Mr.  ORR.  Is  not  the  House  in  joint  con- 
vention f 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not.  It  is  in  session 
as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  and  on  that  appeal  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  the 
question.  The  House  having  resumed  its  reg- 
ular session,  the  Chair  directed  the  Clerk  to 
proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll,  which  was 
the  business  in  which  it  was  engaged  when  in- 
terrupted by  the  special  order. 

Mr.  ORR.  But  the  joint  convention  has  not 
«  a^ourned. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  has  dissolved;  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  in  regular 
se^ion. 

Mr.  ORR.  The  Senate  has  retired  to  con- 
sult and  discuss  a  question  which  arose  during 
the  progress  6f  the  proceedings  of  the  joint 
convention.  It  is  now  proper  that  we  should 
consider  the  same  question,  so  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  Senate  on  its  return. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  will  sub- 
mit a  proposition  in  order  the  Chair  will  receive 
it. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  propose  to  make  this  proposi- 
tion: That  the  House  reject  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  count  which  may  be 
consummated  upon  the  return  of  the  Senate, 
because  that  vote  was  not  cast  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed  bv  law 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  Is  that  motion 
in  order  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
proposition. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

**  It  appearing,  from  the  face  of  the  oertiflcate  of 
electors  rrom  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  that  the  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President  was  not  cast  on  the 
day  prescribed  by  law :  therefore, 

**  liewlrfed^  That  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
be  excluded  from  the  count.''  * 

Mr.  ORR.  I  will  modify  that  resolution  so 
that  it  will  read : 

"  Betolved^  That  the  Senate  be  informed  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  decided  that  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  be  excluded  from  the  count  when 
the  joint  convention  shall  reassemble;" 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that  the  Chair  has  decided  that  we  are  not  in 
joint  convention ;  that  we  are  now  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  regular  basiness  of  the  House  f 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  in  session, 
and  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  object,  then, 
to  anything  but  the  regular  order  of  business,     i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  not  in 
regular  order ;  but  will  be  received  unless  there 
be  objection. 

Mr.  CARLILE.    I  object. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
of  higher  privilege  than  my  resolution,  and  I 
therefore  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
ruling  it  out  of  order ;  and  on  that  question  I 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  I  move 
that  the  appeal  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  I  consider  this  an 
important  question,  and  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  it ;  but  I  shall  be  precluded 
from  doing  so,  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
insists  on  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  I  withdraw 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  adopted  an 
order  to  meet  this  day  with  the  Senate  for  a 
specific  purpose.  That  order  has  been  com- 
plied with.  The  Senate  has  met  with  the 
House,  and  it  has  withdrawn.  The  Speaker 
has  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  House  is  in 
session  for  the  transaction  of  tlie  regular  order 
of  business. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Obb]  has  proposed  a  resolution  which  has  been 
read  to  the  House.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  in  the  regular  order  of  businesr:, 
and  can  be  received  at  this  time  only  by  unani- 
mous consent.  From  that  decision  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  takes  an  appeal. 
The  question  now  is:  *^ Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  House? '' 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  This  matter  is  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  House, 
and  should  be  treated  of  calmly  and  consider- 
ately, for  the  precedent  we  are  now  to  estab- 
lish will  be  cited  as  authority  through  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Government.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative department — ^should  come  full  up  to  the 
line  of  its  duty ;  I  ask  no  more. 

The  special  rule  under  which  the  Senate 
came  to-dny  into  this  House  was  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
The  Constitution  requires  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  open  all'  the  certificates  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  '^and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted,''  and  the  question 
of  election  or  no  election  determined.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  has  to  open  all  tlie 
certificates,  and  then  his  function  is  performed ; 
and  after  all  the  certificates  have  been  opened, 
the  counting  of  the  votes  is  t?isn  to  commence 
and  he  concluded.  A  question  has  arisen. here 
to-day,  when  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  whether  that  vote  should  be  counted ; 
and  when  that  vote  was  challenged  by  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
undertook  to  say  that  debate  was  not  admis- 
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sibla  upon  tbd  proposition,  and  proceeded  to 
read  that  vote  from  a  paper  famished  to  him 
by  tellers  who  were  appointed  to  keep  the 
count,  as  if  that  vote  was  to  be  ooonted,  when 
the  very  question  before  the  bodies  was,  tohether 
it  is  a  vote  or  not  t  I  entered  my  protest,  as  a 
liepresentatire  of  the  people,  against  sach  a 
proceeding,  which  in  effect  gives  a  oonstrao- 
tion  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to  draw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate ;  and  therenpon  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  function  of  the  two  Houses  when  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  for  the  discharge  of 
this  interesting  duty. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Houses  when  in 
the  presence  of  each  other?  Are  they  mere 
spectators  of  a  scene  in  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  tellers  are  the  actors,  or 
are  the  two  Houses  to  act  themselves  ?  And  if 
they  are  the  actors,  how  do  they  meet  and  how 
can  they  act  f  When  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  or  a 
point  determined,  how  do  they  vote — ^&r  eapi- 
ta^  as  individuals  in  an  assembly,  or  as  Houses 
ia  a  joint  convention?  It  appears  to  me  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  on  the  last  point.  Who  are 
in  the  presence  of  each  other  ?  The  Senate  as 
H  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  House.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
vote  per  capita  without  destroying  the  theory 
on  which  the  Constitution  rests;  for  it  must 
b3  plain  that  there  might  exist  a  state  of  case, 
now  or  hereafter,  in  which,  in  a  vote  per  capi- 
t7,  the  members  of  the  House  would  over- 
whelm the  voice  of  the  Senate,  and  so  draw 
undue  power  to  the  House,  thereby  enabling  a 
dominant  party  of  the  House  to  execute  its  own 
purposes  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  views 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States.  The 
bodies  meet,  sir,  and  vote  as  distinct  organiza- 
tions ;  and  when  a  vote  is  to  betaken  the  Sen- 
ate very  properly  retires  to  consult  separately 
how  the  vote  of  the  Senate  shall  be  given  upon 
the  question,  and  its  vote  will  then  be  an- 
nounced by  its  own  appointed  organ. 

According  to  my  understanding,  the  Senate 
retired  upon  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  I  presume  tlie  Sen- 
ate will  consult  as  to  its  vote.  We  have  now, 
as  a  House,  to  determine  for  ourselves  whether 
the  vote  of  the  electors  of  Wisconsin,  as  certi- 
fied by  them,  shall  be  counted  among  the  votes 
oast  hi  the  late  presidential  election. 

If  you  adopt  any  other  construction  of  the 
Constitution  than  that  I  have  indicated,  on  the 
one  hand  you  supersede  the  Houses  and  place 
aU  power  over  the  count  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate ;  on  the  other  hand  yon 
destroy  the  just  weight  of  the  Senate,  and  may 
establish  a  precedent,  by  virtue  of  which,  at 
some  future  day,  a  large  body  of  Representa- 
tives may  set  aside  an  election  made  by  the 
people  through  the  electoral  college,  and  as- 
same  the  power  of  bringing  the  election  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  Houses  meet  as  Houses,  and  no 


vote,  per  capita,  can  be  taken.  Still,  I  am 
siire  that  the  duty  of  determining  whether  a 
vote  shall  be  counted  belongs  to  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  not  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate ;  and  it  is  a  duty  I  insist  we  should  per- 
form before  the  vote  shall  be  counted.  The 
House  and  Senate  do  not  play  the  parts  of 
automata,  nor  are  they  mere  lookers-on  at  a 
spectacle  in  which  the  President  of  the  Senate 
is  sole  performer.  As  to  the  tellers — ^they  are 
part  of  the  dramatis  personce  not  known  to  the 
Constitution — ^mere  facilities,  sir,  adopted  by 
the  Houses  for  convenience — instrumentalities, 
whose  acts  are  no  acts  at  all  until  the  Houses 
adopt  them.  Their  count  of  the  votes  is  the 
count  of  the  Senate  and  House  when  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  agree  on  the  report  they  make, 
and  then  they  are,  as  tellers,  obliterated,  and 
are  not  known  at  all  in  the  transaction — the 
count  is  performed  by  the  Senate  and  House : 
and  I  say,  sir,  until  the  Senate  and  House  do 
count  the  votes  certified,  and  the  certificates 
of  which  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  their  presence,  there  can  be  no  con- 
stitutionally declared  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
functions  of  the  tellers  commence  when  the 
Houses  order  them  to  record  a  vote  as  counted^ 
and  they  have  no  right  to.  register  a  vote  as 
counted,  unless  the  Senate  votes  to  count  it 
and  the  House  agrees  it  shall  be  counted.  The 
acquiescence  of  each  House  may  dispense  with 
the  formality  of  a  separate  vote  on  each  certifi- 
cate from  the  electors  of  a  State ;  but  the  the- 
ory of  the  Constitution  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  I 
think,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  count  is  on 
the  Houses,  respectively.  To  take  a  report  of 
tellers  before  the  Houses  have  counted,  or  be- 
fore the  Houses  have  agreed,  respectively,  to 
the  report,  and  while  a  vote  from  a  body  of 
electors  is  under  challenge  from  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  people,  is  premature  and  unauthor- 
ized and  is  not  a  constitutional  ascertainment 
of  the  election  of.  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The  SPEAKER  Cmterrupting).  The  Chair 
will  relieve  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  of 
the  question  he  is  now  debating.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply  a  question  of  priority  of  busi- 
ness— whether  the  resolution  of  the  member 
from  South  Carolina  is  in  order,  and  super- 
sedes the  regular  order  of  business  of  the 
House.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not;  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  de- 
sires to  make  a  proposition  for  a  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  for  a  specific  purpose,  the 
Chair  will  receive  it  as  a  matter  of  privilege, 
and  such  conditions  as  the  House  propose  cun 
be  stated 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  I  understand  the 
Chair  has  already,  heretofore,  decided  that  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  not  in  order  as  a  que&tion  of  privi- 
lege, and  that  an  appeal  from  that  decision  is 

pendinsT* 
The  SPEAKER.    It  is. 
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Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  Well,  I  am  already 
discassing  the  matter  pertinent  on  tbe  appeal. 
The  Chair  decides  the  resolati^n  out  of  order, 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  required  hj  the 
Constitution  has  definitely  closed ;  while  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  has  not,  and  that  the  House 
should  now  deliberate  whether,  when  the  two 
Houses  meet  again,  this  House  will  vote  to 
count  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  or  not.  The  Sen- 
ate has,  as  I  understand  it,  relumed  to  its 
Chamber  to  deliberate  on  that  proposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  make  a  point  of  order  on  that 
proposition,  the  Chair  will  rule  it  so  that  the 
House  can  decide. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  I  thought  the  point 
of  order  was  made.  I  thought  it  was  made 
when  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Obb]  was  offered,  as  a 
matter  of  privilege,  rejecting  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Chair  decided  it  could  not  sn- 
gersede  the  ordinary  pending  business  of  the 
[ouse,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  special 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses.  The  appeal  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  from  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  rests  on  the  ground  that  the 
special  meeting  has  not  closed,  but  that  this 
House  should  now  proceed  to  determine,  by 
its  own  separate  vote,  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  oount  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  when  the 
Senate  and  House  meet  again  in  order  to  count 
out  the  votes  which  have  been  opened  in  their 
joint  presence.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
is,  that  the  resolution  proposed  by  him  is  in 
order,  and  the  Chair  thinks  it  is  not,  as  not 
being  the  regular  order  of  business  under  the 
rules.  But  the  question  whether  the  House  is 
now  in  session  has  not  yet  been  put. 

Mr.  ORR.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me  a  moment?  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference,  more  in  form  than  in  substance, 
between  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  and  my  own. 
The  Chair  intimates  that,  if  a  proposition  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  order,  that  the  House 
continue  the  joint  convention  at  a  particular 
hour,  with  such  limitations  and  instructions 'as 
the  House  may  direct,  it  will  be  in  order,  and 
in  that  order  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  say, 
*'  It  is  ordered  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  be 
not  counted." 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  close  what  I  desire  to  say  ?  I 
will  do  so  in  the  least  possible  time.  I  would 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  gcntleman^s 
resolution,  because  he  has  inserted  in  it  **  the 
Senate  concurring,"  thereby  making  it  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses ;  whereas,  I  think 
this  House  determines  by  itself^  and  for  itself, 
liow  its  own  vote  on  the  proposition  to  receive 
or  reject  an  electoral  vote  shall  be  cast  when  the 
Houses  are  acting  in  presence  of  each  other.  We 
do  not  want  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  to 
enable  the  House  to  determine  how  it  will  vote ; 


and  the  view  of  my  friend  is  defective,  there- 
fore, in  making  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
a  condition  on  which  only  his  resolution  will 
be  effective.    This  view  is  apart  from  any  con- 
siderations which  may  determine  my  vote  as  to 
whether  the  vote  of  Wiscoubin  should  or  should 
not  be  received.    I  do  not  enter  on  those  now, 
because  I  want  to  see  these  other  points  set- 
tled.   The  idea,  as  I  understand  the  Chair,  is 
that  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Houses  has  closed. 
How  did  it  close?    Has  this  House  determined 
what  votes,  cast  at  the  presidential  election  and 
certified,  it  is  willing  to  count  ?  Has  the  Speak- 
er of  this  House  interchanged,  by  authority  of 
this  House,  any  words  on  that  subject  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  as  the  organ  of  that 
House?    Has  this  House  acted  at  all?    Has  it 
been  called  to  say  yea  or  nay  on  any  point  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject,  and  has  it  not 
merely  gone  so  far  as  to  see  the  certificate 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate?    Is 
this  not,  in  law,  all  that  has  been  done?    It 
may  be  said  the  tellers  have  reported,  and  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate  has  declared  the  ma- 
jority of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
that  they  are  elected.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tellers  on  the  stand  said  they  had  signed  no 
report — would  sign  none  except  to  state  the 
whole  facts.    But  I  care  not  what  the  tellers 
said  or  signed,  or  what  the  President  of  the 
Senate  said.    He  said  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion here.    So  was  the  House  in  session.     He 
presided  over  the  Senate  and  over  the  conven- 
tion; but  you  presided,  then  and  there,  over 
the  House.    The  Houses  were  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  ofiQcer. 
The  Constitution  requires  this  House  to  act, 
and  to  count  the  vote ;  and  my  proposition  i;? 
that,  until  the  House  agrees  to  the  vote  offered 
to  be  counted,  it  is  not  constitutionally  count- 
ed, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  cannot,  of 
his  own  mere  will,  give  that  vote  any  force  or 
validity  in  that  election,  or  declare  a  result  to 
which  the  House  has  not  agreed  by  a  count  of 
the  votes. 

Yon  say  the  joint  meeting  has  closed.  The 
Constitution  provides  that,  when  the  votes  are 
^^  then  eounted,^^  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  candi- 
date has  the  majority,  he  shall  be  President. 
The  law  of  1792  says,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  the  certificates  shall  be  opened, 
the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  are  to 
fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  agreeably  to 
the  Conetitutum.  Ascertained  by  whom,  sir  ? 
—declared  by  whom,  sir?  Is  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  ascertain  it — is  he  to  declare  it — 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution?  Or,  are  the 
Houses,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact ;  and  are  they  to  declare,  through 
their  respective  organs,  and  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  who  are  the  persons  to  fill  these 
offices  ?  Until  the  fact  has  been  ascertained  and 
declared  by  the  sanction  of  the  House,  I  say  it 
has  not  been  done  "agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion."   Suppose,  sir,  that  tlie  House  should 
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not  agree  to  the  result  as  deolared  hj  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate— not  in  this  case,  for  here 
there  is  no  doabt  who  is  elected,  and  we  are 
onlj  trjing  to  determine  what  is  proper,  and 
to  do  that  properly — suppose  that  the  result 
depended  on  this  vote  of  Wisconsin,  and  that 
Tate  had  been  challenged,  as  it  has  been  to- 
day :  woald  you,  or  any  other  member  of  this 
Uouse,  say  that  vote  could  be  counted  and  the 
result  declared  without  the  eoncurrsnes  of  this 
Mouse  t  Or,  would  not  the  House  of  Represent- 
atires  undertake,  in  such  an  event,  to  judge 
for  itself  whether  the  majority  had  been  cast — 
whether  the  vote  had  bean  counted  agreeably 
to  the  Constitution — and  whether  it  would  or 
would  not,  in  pursuance  of  a  duty  devolved  on 
it  by  the  Constitution,  proceed  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitutional requisition,  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  any  one  to  have  a  majority?  The  House 
holds  in  its  own  hands  the  means  of  protecting 
its  own  dignity^  and  of  preserving  the  substan- 
till  requisitions  of  the  Constitution^  hy  seeing 
that  the  votes  are  properly  counted, 

Mr.  CRAIGE.  I  understood  the  Chair  to 
announce  that  it  would  receive  a  proposition 
touching  the  joint  convention.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  the  propriety  of  a  motion,  to  the 
effect  that  this  House  will  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  or  five  to  confer  with  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate  as  to  the  mode  of 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  close. 

Mr.  E.  MARSHALL.  There  may  be  much 
in  that  proposition  that  is  wise,  but  I  cannot 
^ive  way  now  for  its  introduction,  as  I  want 
to  conclude  without  turning  away  from  the 
grave  question  on  which  the  House  is  now 
deliberating.  Has  the  constitutional  require- 
ment been  fulfilled  of  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  has  the  sub- 
ject been  disposed  of  by  the  deci:iion  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  though  a  vote  pro- 
posed to  be  counted  was  objected  to  by  t^e 
member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Lbtohbb],  and  be- 
fore the  House  has  acted  upon  that  objection, 
or  we  have  consulted  as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
counted?  Has  the  joint  meeting  closed,  and 
is  the  House  now  in  session  to  proceed  with 
the  ordinary  business?  If  the  purpose  of  the 
Oonstitution  has  been  accomplished  and  prop^ 
erly  met^  and  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  usual 
routine  •of  business,  the  Speaker^s  decision  of 
the  pending  point  is  correct.  If  we  are  here 
to  deliberate  as  to  our  consent  to  register  and 
count  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  then  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  must  be  erroneoa?.  But,  sir,  if 
tho  Houses  have  not  in  the  presence  of  each 
olher  counted  the  votes,  and  the  Speaker  is 
right  in  saying  the  joint  meeting  has  closed,  a 
question  might  arise  whether  we  have  a<<cer- 
tained  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Premdent  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  this  House  means  to  surrender  its  own 

Sowers,  and  to  agree  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
[ouse  from  a  fair  participation  in  the  duty  of 


ascertaining  and  disclosing  the  result.  That 
is  the  real  point  at  issue  here,  to  be  decided  on 
this  appeal.  Will  the  House  say  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  pro- 
claim who  is  elected  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  no  certificate 
of  the  fact  was  signed  even  by  the  tellers  or 
certified  to  him,  when  no  count  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  House  as  a  House;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  vote  is  disputed  by  a  member  of 
the  House  ?  Will  the  retirement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  ^^with  his  Senate  at  his 
heels,"  if  intended  to  be  final,  overcome  the 
House,  and  make  us  yield  our  constitutional 
privilege  ?  If  the  Speaker  of  the  House  an- 
nounces that  there  is  no  longer  any  joint  con* 
vention,  and  if  the  whole  thing  be  broken  up 
in  confusion,  the  question  may  very  well  arise 
as  to  what  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Honse  of  Representatives  ? 

I  know  very  well  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  finally  said  that  the  tellers  had  made 
their  report;  but,  as  I  understood  him,  the 
tellers  had  not  completed  it.  I  heard  one  of 
the  tellers  say  that  they  did  not  intend  to  cer- 
tify until  some  event  occurred  which  had  not 
then  transpired,  and  in  that  state  of  facts  the 
Senate  retired  from  the  House.  The  question 
is,  for  what  purpose?  to  consult  as  to  their 
vote,  or  upon  the  asumption  that  thoir  office 
here  had  been  performed  fully?  If  the  latter, 
what  will  this  House  say? 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  gentle- 
man allow  me  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
say  what  he  has  to  say  when  I  have  done?  I 
want  to  guard  the  House,  if  possible,  against 
wrong  action,  and  to  induce  it  to  do  what  is 
proper  for  its  own  dignity  and  due  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  which  the  gentleman  is 
making. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  It  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Representative  to  speak  here 
except  under  continual  interruption.  Upon  a 
subject  like  this,  I  did  hope  that  what  I  had  to 
say  could  have  been  said  to  attentive  ears  with- 
out this;  but,  as  it  is  otherwise,  I  prefer  to 
yield  the  floor  rather  than  to  conclude  under 
a  continued  stream  of  interrogations,  and  I 
yield  the  floor  entirely. 

Mr.  QUITMAN.  I  think,  sir,  that  if  the 
House  will  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
any  misstep  in  its  proceedings  now,  it  will  de- 
liberate calmly  and  maturely  as  to  the  proper 
mode  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  was  my 
fortune  upon  one  occasion  to  sit  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  over  two  legislative  bodies  assem- 
bled in  convention — ^not,  I  confess,  as  turbu- 
lent bo^es  as  those  I  have  seen  here  to-day. 
Questions  of  a  similar  character  to  these  arose, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  some 
attention.  But  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
this  Housd  now  is,  ^hat  unless  some  conciliation 
and  some  prudent  measure  takes  place,  this  is 
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but  the  commencement  of  a  revolution.  [^^  Hear, 
Lear  I'*]  Do  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  a 
mi^joritj  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who,  through  their  electoral  colleges,  have 
selected  a  President  of  the  United  States,  will 
quietlj  submit,  on  account  of  some  technical 
proceeding,  to  see  that  selection  made  by  this 
body  f  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  get  out 
of  this  dilemma,  I  know  not  how  we  are  to 
cure  it. 

The  question,  then,  is  this — and  it  was  prop- 
erly put  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina who  introduced  this  resolution :  was  the 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses  termi- 
nated by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Senate?  No, 
sir;  it  was  terminated  by  no  act  of  either 
branch  of  this  convention.  The  convention 
still  exists  in  contemplation  of  law.  It  was 
taid  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  H.  Marshall)  that  we  assembled 
here  in  convention  as  two  distinct  bodies,  and 
that  we  roust  even  vote  upon  every  question, 
even  questions  of  order,  when  appealed  to,  as 
separate  bodies.  In  the  case  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, the  President  of  the  Senate  took  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  House, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  took  a  vote  of 
the  House  upon  the  same  subject,  to  save  time, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate.  But  here  the 
Senate,  over  whose  proceedings  as  a  distinct 
body  we  have  no  control,  have  seen  fit  to  re- 
turn— ^not  to  break  up  the  joint  convention, 
not  to  dissolve  it,  but  to  return  to  their  own 
Chamber,  as  we  are  to  believe,  though  not 
ofiicially  informed  of  it,  to  deliberate  upon  and 
decide  questions  which  arose  while  the  joint 
convention  was  in  existence.  But,  sir,  are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  Senate  have  abandoned 
the  business  which  was  before  that  body  ?  It 
is  still  before  this  body,  and  that  is  the  busi- 
ness before  us ;  and,  until  it  is  disposed  of,  in 
my  judgment  nothing  else  is  in  order.  There- 
fore, it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  that  this 
House  should  take  up  the  subject,  decide  it, 
aed  respectfully  communicate  the  result  of  our 
action  to  the  Senate,  and  invite  the  Senate  to 
return,  and  continue  and  conclude  the  business 
for  which  we  assembled  together. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  have  no  idea  of  permit- 
ting this  question  of  the  power  of  the  pre- 
siding ofiicer  of  the  joint  convention  to  be 
overslaughed.  I  think  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  H.  Mabshall]  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  assumes  that  because  each  House  has 
a  right  to  a  separate  vote,  that  therefore  the 
two  Houses  can  separate  without  dissolving 
the  joint  convention.  I  think  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  is  correct  upon  this  point  of  order; 
and  I  very  much  regret  that  this  question,  as 
to  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  validity  and 
legality  of  a  vote  for  President,  sliould  be 
complicated  with  a  question  of  order. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  two  Houses  are  in  convention,  is  a  physi- 
cal fact,  determinable  by  observation.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  two  Houses  must 


vote  per  capita  upon  all  questions,  while  in 
joint  convention,  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place. 
But  assuming  that  gentlemen  are  correct  in 
saying  that  each  House  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
vote,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  joint  con- 
vention should  be  suspended  or  dissolved,  or 
that  the  two  Houses  should  separate.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  in  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  when  assem- 
bled in  joint  convention,  that  the  Clerk  of  each 
branch  of  the  body  calls  his  own  branch  and 
records  its  vote,  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  announces  the  vote  of  each  branch 
to  the  joint  convention. 

But^  sir,  I  td^e  it  that  whenever  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  which  goes  into  the  Chamber 
where  the  joint  convention  is  to  meet,  and 
there  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  busi- 
ness which  devolves  upon  it,  and  withdraws, 
that  withdrawal,  not  professedly  for  any  tem- 
porary purpose,  not  professedly  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation,  not  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  returning  to  resume  the  joint  convention, 
does  dissolve  the  joint  convention.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  is  any  escape  from  that  conclu- 
sion. 

I  regret  that  thifr  question  as  to  the  right  of 
a  joint  convention  to  decide  upon  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  should  be  complicated  with  a 
question  as  to  the  priority  of  business.  I  hope 
the  vote  will  be  taken.  Why  will  not  gentle- 
men permit  the  result  to  be  announced  upon 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
lay  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Elections 
upon  the  table  ? 

Mr.  CRAIGE.  However  it  may  be  in  the- 
ory, I  apprehend  there  is  no  difficulty  in  point 
of  fact  as  to  whether  we  are  in  joint  convention 
or  not.  Whether  it  has  adjourned,  or  is  mere- 
ly suspended,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  It  is 
clear  that  we  are  not  now  in  joint  convention. 
I /apprehend  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  to  consult  about  this  very  matter ;  and 
therefore  I  propose,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  move 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  upon 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  confer  with  a  like 
committee  upon  the  part  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  subject  of  the  reassembling  of  the  joint 
convention. 

Mr.  ORR.  I" desire  to  modify  my  proposi- 
tion. I  propose  the  following,  in  lieu  of  the 
resolution  offered  originally  : 

Ordered^  That  when  the  Senate  shall  return  to  this 
House  to  complete,  in  joint  oonvention,  in  punu- 
anoe  of  the  order  or  the  two  Houses,  alreadv  adopt- 
ed, the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  vote  of  any 
State  cast  on  a  day  other  than  that  provided  by  law, 
to  wit.  the  8d  of 'December  last,  shall  be  rejected  by 
the  tellers  of  this  House. 

Ordered^  That  the  Clerk  acquaint  the  Senate  with 
the  foregoing  order  of  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  proposition,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  is  in  order  as  a  matter  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  have  very  little  to  say.  It  seems 
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to  me  that  that  is  perffaps  the  hest  way  of  re- 
lieving ourselves  of  the  present  diffioaltj.  If 
there  be  gentlemen  here,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  from  the  intimations  whioh  have 
fallen  from  some  of  them,  who  think  that  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
counted,  let  them  move  an  amendment  to  the 
order.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  vote  ought 
not  to  be  counted.  It  was  not  cast  on  the  day 
prescribed  by  law.  If  the  States  be  allowed 
to  cast  their  electoral  votes  on  different  day  a, 
yoa  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  electors  of 
the  States  to  make  combinations,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent against  the  voice  and  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MILLSONT.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order. 

3Cr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Wisconsin.  I  move 
that  the  order  be  amended,  so  that  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin  be  counted ;  and  on  that  motion 
I  desire  to  make  a  single  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia rises  to  a  question  of  order. 

Mr.  MILLSO]M.  I  will  state  in  advance  that 
what  I  raise  as  a  question  of  order  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  reasons  why  this  resolution 
should  be  rejected.  If,  however,  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  order  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  I  will 
only  say  that  I  will  indicate  the  p<ynt8  of  or- 
der, and  seek  an  opportunity  at  some  other 
time  to  enforce  my  objection  to  the  resolution. 
}iy  point  of  order  is  this :  The  resolution  as- 
g'lxnes  that  the  Senate  is  to  return  in  joint  con- 
vention, when  I  hold  that  .they  may  never,  and 
need  never,  return,  the  work  having  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  second  point  is,  that  the  Constitution  is 
a  body  of  rules  for  the  government  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  those  enacted  by  ourselves, 
and  under  the  Oonstitution  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  never  been,  and 
can  never  be,  in  joint  convention. 

The  third  point  is,  that  the  resolution  as- 
sumes the  right  of  the  House  to  r^ect  the  vote 
of  a  State  given  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent«  when  no  such  authority  has  been  given 
by  the  Oonstitution  either  to  the  Senate  or  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  when  I 
think  the  power  has  been  wisely*  withheld 
from  both  to  determine  any  such  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  overrules  the 
question-  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WASHBURN*,  of  Maine.  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  on  this  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  is  not  in  order 
until  the  Ohair  has  given  its  decision. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  will  relieve  the  resolution  from 
one  of  the  difSonlties  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  propose  to  modify  it  by 
striking  out  ^*  in  joint  convention.'* 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  resolution  is  properly  before  the 
House  as  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  rise  to  a  qneslion  of  order. 
My  point  of  order  is  this :  that  this  House  can- 


not know,  as  a  House,  what  has  been  done  in 
joint  convention  until  the  tellers  appointed  by 
the  House  shall  have  made  their  report.  The 
telkrs  have  not  made  their  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  overrules  the 
question  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  require  the  two  Houses  to  meet  in  joint 
session  on  this  day  for  a  specific  purpose ;  and 
the  Ohair  holds  that  a  proposition  relating  to 
that  purpose  is  in  order.  Such  a  proposition 
is  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Oarolina.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  House  by  the  tellers;  nor 
indeed  are  they  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  disposed  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Ohair ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  will 
take  an  appeal  pro  forma^  at  least,  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  met  the  Senate  here  to-day  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion, of  a  law  of  Oongress,  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion adopted  a  few  days  »nce  by  the  two 
Houses.  At  such  meeting  nothing  could  be 
done  except  what  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Oonstitution  and  the  laws  of  Oongress. 

Mr.  RUFFIN.  If  debate  is  not  in  order, 
then  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  I  wiU  then 
take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Ohair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  the 
right  to  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RUFFIN.  He  is  discussing,  and  not 
stating ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine..  I  am  stating 
my  point  of  order,  which  is  that  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Oarolina  [Mr.  Orb] 
is  not  in  order.  Now,  sir,  if  that  motion  is 
entertained,  and  prevails,  we  shall  be  here,  not 
in  pursuance  of  the  Ooustitution — 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maine 
does  not  present  a  question  of  ordev.  He  will 
please  state  his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  I  understand 
the  Speaker  to  have  decided  that  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Oarolina 
was  in  order.  I  make  the  point  that  the  reso- 
lution cannot  be  received,  because  this  House 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  manner,  has  no  juris- 
diction over  that  question  under  the  Oonstitu- 
tion, the  laws,  or  the  joint  order  of  the  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  overrules  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  House 
to  decide. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  Then  I  take 
an  appeal,  and  I  desire  to  state  ray  reasons. 
The  Oonstitution  provides  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  that 
the  votes  shall  be  then  counted,  and  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  President  of  the  United  States,  if 
such  number  be  a  minority  of  the  whole  nam- 
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ber  of  eleotors  appointed ;  and  so  in  regard  to 
the  Vice-President.  The  votes  shall  be  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse 
of  Representatives,  and  then  connted.  1B7 
whom  ?  There  is  no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  of  law,  that  thej  shall  be  counted  by 
the  Senate,  or  the  House,  or  by  a  joint  conven- 
tion. There  has  been  no  joint  convention, 
nor  conld  there  have  been  any.  The  assem- 
blage here  could  do  nothing  for  which  it  had 
not  tlie  authority  of  law,  and  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  the  count  of  these  votes  by  a  joint 
convention,  or  prescribing  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  therein.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses,  to  open  the  cer- 
tificates, and  to  cause  the  votes  to  be  counted. 
The  Hoases  had  directed  how  they  were  to  be 
counted,  by  a  teller  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  two  tollers  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  These  tellers  made  the 
count,  and  here,  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  made 
their  report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses^  and  in  exact  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
did  declare  the  whole  number  of  votes,  and 
did  declare  who  had  the  majority.  Nothing 
but  that  could  have  been  done.  There  was  no 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Honse,  to  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  duty  precisely  as  specified  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  no  motion  whatever 
can  be  made ;  and  that  the  meeting  under  the 
Constitution,  the  law  of  1792,  and-  the  joint 
resolution,  is  funetus  officio.  I  have  no  doubt, 
sir,  that  there  is  here  a  ecMus  omiwus — that 
there  is  no  law  and  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  anything  can  possibly  be 
done,  except  what  has  been  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  I  hold  that  he  ruled  aright  when  he 
refused  to  entertain  the  motions  made  to  him, 
and  when  he  announced  from  the  chair,  in 
presence  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honse,  what 
had  been  declared  to  him  by  the  tellers.  That 
is  all  that  he  did,  and  all  that  he  had  authority 
to  do.  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  very  clear  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  there 
should  be  some  legislation  on  this  subject.  All 
that  we  can  now  do  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
cision that  has  been  made,  and  to  set  ourselves 
to  work  immediately  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  will  prevent  any  trouble  or  difiScnlty  of 
this  kind  in  future.  I  received  a  letter  but  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  gentleman,  eminent  for 
his  wisdom  and  ability,  who  stated  therein 
that  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York, 
had  told  him  that  here  was  clearly  a  eastts 
omiMus;  that  there  was  no  power  either  in 
t lie  House  or  Senate,  or  in  a  joint  convention, 
to  interfere  and  participate  authoritatively  in 
counting  and  declaring  the  votes  and  deciding 
upon  their  validity;  and  he  aaid   that  the 


chancellor  added,  that  he  feared  the  time 
might  come  when  the  country  would  be  shaken 
to  its  centre  on  this  point. 

It  is  very  certun,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  vast 
power  should  not  be  vested  in  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  or  in  any  man ;  nor  should 
it  remain  uncertain  and  unfixed  by  whom, 
and  how,  it  is  to  be  exercised.  The  presiding 
officer  may  decide  all  questions  and  justly 
and  fairly;  or,  influenced  by  passion  and 
warped  by  party  heat,  he  may  abuse  the  great 
power.  He  may  contrive  to  exclude  votes 
legally  given,  and  thereby  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  depositaries  of  this  power, 
and  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  should  be  fixed 
by  law  of  Congress,  so  that  hereafter,  when 
any  question  shall  arise,  as  arise  it  will,  in 
reference  to  the  legality  or  regularity  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  tribunal 
will  be  established  by  law  for  its  decision,  and 
the  mode,  manner,  and  forms  prescribed,  so 
that  the  trial  may  be  had  and  the  result  ascer- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  established  and 
known  law.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the 
necessity  of  such  a  law.  Let  the  election  of 
President  depend  upon  the  vote  of  a  single 
State,  and  let  that  vote  be  contested  in  earnest, 
what  weight  or  power  would  the  decision  of 
one  man  h^ve  with  the  country,  or  would  that 
of  Congress  possess  acting  arbitrarily,  without 
law,  without  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding, 
and  with  a  view  to  making  the  President, 
rather  than  ascertaining  who  has  been  duly 
elected  by  the  people?  Suppose  the  will  of 
the  people  defeated  by  a  partisan  President 
of  the  Senate,  or  a  partisan  majority  of  Con- 
gress, acting  without  limitations  or  restric- 
tions, with  no  established  rules  and  forms,  but 
making  such  for  the  case  as  the  exigencies  of 
party  require,  and  what  shall  save  us  from 
revolution  f 

Instead  of  passing  such  a  law  as  is  demand- 
ed by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  do  not  let  us 
go  to  making  precedents  which  will  be  useless 
for  good,  and  will  fail  utterly  when  the  weight 
of  precedents  is  required  to  resist  the  pur- 
poses of  unscrupulous  power;  do  not  let  ns 
entertain  motions  here,  when  the  principle 
upon  whicli  they  are  offered  would  imply  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  House  to  do  what 
would  be  inconvenient,  absurd,  and  imconsti- 
tutional.  If  the  late  meeting  in  this  Hall  were 
a  joint  convention,  how  should  it  vote  per 
capita  f  Whence  did  the  House  derive  power 
to  insist  upon  voting  in  this  manner  ?  By  the 
Houses  separately?  Then  one  Honse  might 
lock  the  other  by  passing  such  orders  or  reso- 
lutions as  that  ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Osb]-,  with  conditions  an- 
nexed ?  Then,  if  you  may  agree  to  a  result 
upon  condition  that  the  vote  of  one  State  shall 
be  rcijected,  you  may  require  that  the  votes  of 
two  or  ten  be  rejected ;  and  the  Senate  may 
impose  similar  conditions.  Does  any  one  sap- 
pose  that  the  counting  and  declaring  of  the 
votes  in  the  pre$enee  of  the  tteo  Eouteey  aa  re- 
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quired  by  the  Oonstitntioii,  can  ever  be  bad  in 
tbid  way?  But,  sir,  I  took  an  appeal  from 
your  decision  to  enable  me  to  make  these  fevr 
remarka,  and  now  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  WASHBURNJE,  of  Wisconsin.  I  offer 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Oarolina : 

Whereas,  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
ooasiu,  cast  at  the  late  presidential  election,  was  not 
cost  autil  the  4th  of  December  last,  the  day  after 
the  day  fixed  by  law ;  and  whereas  the  presidential 
electors  of  the  said  State  were  prevented  trom  attend- 
ing at  the  seat  of  government  on  that  da^  to  cast  the 
vote  of  said  State,  by  physical  impossibility  caused 
by  the  ao:  of  God:  Therefore, 

Bi  U  raoivsdf  That  the  tellers  be  directed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  said  S:;ate  the  same  eA  if  the  said 
vote  had  been  cast  on  the  day  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Maryland.  I  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion of  order.  I  object  to  the  reception  of  the 
resolution,  as  it  relates  to  no  matter  which  the 
House  can  now  legally  or  constitutionally  have 
before  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ghur  is  of  opinion 
that  the  resolutioa  is  in  order,  as  it  is  based 
apon  a  statute  specifying  that  the  House  shall 
sit  on  this  day,  and  shall  participate  in  the 
transaction  of  certain  basiness.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  South  Oarolina  re- 
lates to  that,  and  is  necessary  to  i^  comple- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Maryland.  I  take  an  appeal 
from  that  decision.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
Mr.  SpesJcer,  that  I  detain  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  upon  this  question;  but  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  H.  MabshallJ  as  to  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  precedent  that  we  are  about 
to  set,  and  therefore  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  a  few  legal  considerations  which 
I  think  ought  to  decide  this  question.  In  my 
jadgment,  the  phrase  "joint  convention''  has 
led  everybody  nere  astray.  In  my  judgment, 
the  dnty  which  was  assigned  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  has  already  been  dis- 
charged. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  judgment 
to  be  passed,  either  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  by  the  tellers,  or 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  think  that 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
fined with  perfect  precision  what  we  are  here 
to  do;  and  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  on  a  motion  which  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

The  Oonstitution  says  that  the  Picesident  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates that  are  laid  upon  your  table,  as  con- 
t  lining  the  votes  of  the  various  States,  and 
the  votes  shall  Uien  he  counted.  They  are  to 
be  ooanted  in  the  presence — ^not  of  any  joint 
convention — ^bnt  of  tiie  Senate  sitting  separate- 
ly, and  of  the  House  ntting  separately-yas  sep- 
arate Houses.  It  does  not  say  that  any  result 
shall  be  announced.  It  does  not  require  any 
judgment  to  be  declared.  It  does  not  confer 
on  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  the  power 


to  anthorize  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
declare  who  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  QUITMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  ask  a  question?  Who  is  to  count 
the  votes,  and  to  decide  whether  a  vote  is  to 
be  counted  or  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Maryland.  That  is  the  pre- 
cise point  I  rose  to  explain  my  views  upon. 
The  votes  are  to  be  ^^  counted,"  and  there 
the  Constitution  stops.  What  do  gentlemen 
mean  by  the  word  ^^  counted  ? "  Do  gentle- 
men mean  that  counting  a  vote  here  has  the 
effect  of  a  judgment  upon  the  vote  that  is 
counted  and  admitted,  or  upon  a  vote  which 
is  not  counted  and  is  rejected  ?  Do  they  mean 
to  say  that  if  a  vote  were  rejected  here  upon 
the  count  by  the  tellers,  or  were  admitted,  it 
would  bind  any  authority  known  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  that  fertile  source 
of  all  difficulty,  this  ambiguity  in  the  phrase 
we  are  using.  I  apprehend  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  assembling  here  is  to  identify  the  thmgs 
which  are  sent  here  as  votes.  The  act  is  a 
ministerial,  and  not  a  judicial  one.  Oounting, 
or  refusing  to  count,  has  no  effect.  Whether 
a  vote  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
electing  a  President,  is,  after  the  mere  min- 
isterial act  of  counting  out  the  things  sent  here 
by  the  various  States,  referred  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  the, body  that  is 
to  elect  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  election, 
and  there  is  no  motion  that  can  be  made  here 
which  can  raise  this  cuestion,  unless  some  gen- 
tleman shall  rise  and  move,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Honse  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent; and  when  that  shall  have  been  done, 
and  the  question  shall  have  arisen  whether  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  Speaker's  table,  identified 
by  their  official  certificates,  counted  by  the 
gentlemen  who  are  appointed  to  count,  are 
legal  or  illegal,  that  question  the  House,  and 
the  House  alone,  have  the  power  to  decide ; 
and,  until  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
elect  a  President,  there  is  no  practical  ques- 
tion which  can  be  raised  in  this  House,  upon 
which  our  decbion  would  be  final.  Althoagh 
this  House  should  go  on  and  pass  separate 
votes  upon  every  vote  before  tliem,  I  appre- 
hend they  would  be  extra-judicial  opinions 
upon  facts  which  they  have  no  right  to  pass 
upon  separately,  and  tliey  can  only  pass  upon 
them  upon  the  motion,  or  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  there  is  no  election;  and  the  only 
decision  this  House  can  come  to  is,  whether 
they  will  proceed  or  not  now  to  elect  a  Pres- 
ident. I  presume  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Vice-President,  exactly  the  same  question  de- 
volves upon  the  Senate,  untrammeled  by  any 
count  or  refusal  to  count,  accepting  nothing 
as  the  basis  of  their  decision  except  the  papers 
identified  here-— identified  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  as  witnesses  to  the  fact. 

Now,  sir,  no  strict  constructionist,  or  wide 
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and  loose  coDstructionist,  can  find  any  fanction 
confided  to  both  Houses  together,  or  to  one 
separately,  which  enables  them  to  pass  prelim- 
inarily upon  the  point  whether  one  vote  shall 
be  counted,  or  another  rejected.  No  judgment 
is  cfidled  for  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  Oon- 
stitution  carefully  avoids  asking  for  any  judg- 
ment by  anybody  upon  a  mere  count.  It  does 
not  say  that  anybody  shall  be  declared  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  it  does  not  say  that 
anybody  shall  decide  tliat  question  in  joint 
convention ;  but  it  simply  says  ^*  the  votes  shall 
be  counted ; "  that  is,  that  the  things  here  as 
votes  shall  be  ascertained,  and  that  he  who  has 
a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  the  President — 
not  that  he  shall  be  here  declared  President, 
for  the  law  declares  him ;  and,  the  only  way 
we  can  get  on  record  any  judgment  of  ours 
properly  under  the  Constitution  is,  for  some 
gentleman  to  move  the  practical  question  that 
this  House  do  now  proceed  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. The  moment  that  one  practical  ques- 
tion is  put,  it  appears  how  entirely  futile  all 
this  dimculty  is.  There  are  cases  where  it 
might  be  important  to  determine  whether  this 
is,  or  is  not,  a  legal  vote ;  but  that  case  does 
not  now  arise;  and  no  tribunal,  no  court,  no 
judicial  body,  moots  a  mere  abstract  question 
of  law.  We  are  called  upon  here  to  enter 
nothing  on  the  record,  to  pass  no  judgment, 
until  called  upon  to  elect  a  President;  and 
then  we  settle  the  great  result  that  there  is  an 
election  of  President  by  refusing  to  go  on  and 
perform  that  duty. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  formal  counting 
out  of  the  certificates  by  the  persons  appointed 
has  discharged  all  the  functions  which  the 
Constitution  requires  to  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses,  and  they  having 
been  witnesses  of  that  one  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  assemble  again.  Our 
tellers  are  called  upon  to  give  no  certificate  by 
any  law.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  identify 
the  fact  in  any  other  manner  than  simply  by 
counting  out  the  votes ;  and  when  the  certifi- 
cates have  been  opened,  the  Constitution  itself 
declares  to  the  legal  mind  of  the  body  the  fact 
that  a  President  has  been  elected. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia,  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  yield  me  the  fioor  for  a 
single  moment,  to  read  a  few  words  from 
Rentes  Commentaries  ? 

Mr.  COBB.  I  wiU  yield  the  floor  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WASHBURN  (reading) : 

"  The  act  of  Congross  of  let  of  March,  1792,  sec- 
tion 2,  directs  that  tne  certificate  of  the  votes  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  before 
the  first  Wednesday  of  January  next  ensuing  the 
election.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meet- 
infif  of  the  electors,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
are  then  to  be  counted.  The  Constitution  does  not 
exress  by  uf/iom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  and  the 
result  declared.  In  the  can  of  quiduynabU  voUt  and 
a  doedy-conitaUd  tUetion^  ihi$  powrr  may  he  impor- 


tant; and  Ipremme,  in  the  abeenee  of  all  legislative 
promeion  on  the  eut^cct^  that  the  Preeident  of  tJie 
iSenai^  oounie  the  totes,  and  determines  the  result^ 
and  that  the  Mousa  are  present  only  as  spectators  to . 
toitness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  transaction, 
and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  mtule  bv  the  electors. 
The  House  oi  Representatives,  in  sucn  case,  are  to 
choose  immediatety,  which,  I  presume,  may  be  while 
the  two  Houses  are  toc^ether,  thouj^h  they  may  vote 
after  they  have  retired,  for  the  Constitution  holds 
their  choice  to  be  valid,  if  made  before  the  4th  day 
of  March  following. *' 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  I  think  there  are 
very  important  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  now  before  the  House,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  the  two  Houses  are  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  decide  those  questions 
properly,  as  I  see  no  practical  result  to  flow 
from  any  decision  pronounced  upon  any  point. 
The  whole  diflSculty  which  arose  while  the  two 
bodies  were  together  was  upon  the  simple 
point  whether  tiie  presiding  ofificer  over  the 
two  bodies  should  decide  when  we  had  com- 
pleted the  duties  for  which  we  had  assembled, 
or  whether  that  question  should  be  decided  by 
the  two  bodies  themselves.  That  is  the  point, 
and  the  only  point ;  and  when  we  are  relieved 
from  that  dimculty  all  others  cease  to  exist. 

Now,  during  that  session  I  submitted  that 
point  to  the  presiding  ofifioer,  and  I  then  in- 
sisted, and  I  now  insist,  that  it  was  not  within 
the  province  of  the  presiding  ofificer  to  deter- 
mine for  the  two  Houses  when  the  work  had 
been  completed,  or  to  dissolve  the  joint  con- 
vention, or  whatever  else  you  may  see  proper 
to  call  it.  And  the  question  is,  whether  or  not 
that  question  is  to  be  decided  when  the  two 
Houses  are  together,  by  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  per  capita^  or  as  Houses  respec- 
tively? I  confess,  sir,  that  that  is  not  free  from 
diflSculty.  On  the  first  suggestion  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
should  be  decided  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses  voting/)^  capita,  I  listened  with  in- 
terest and  instruction  to  the  able  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mi^  H.  Mab- 
shall]  on  this  point;  and  I  am  inclined  now 
very  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that  while  the 
presiding  officer  shall  not  decide,  but  the  two 
Houses  shall  decide,  yet  they  must  decide  it  as 
Houses,  one  as  the  Senate,  and  the  other  as 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  they  differ, 
there  is,  I  confess,  no  provision  for  that  con- 
dition of  things ;  and  a  eoius  omisiwi  exists. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  view  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  JD  a  vis],  I 
am  not  prepared  to  condemn  it,  but  I  will 
suggest  to  him  the  difficulty  as  it  occurs  to  my 
mind.  The  student  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  finds  no  unmeaning  provisions  in  it. 
Would  the  framers  of  that  instrument  have 
provided  that  the  duty  of  examining  and  connt- 
ing  the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vioe- 
Presidept  should  be  discharged  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  and  then  leave  the  decision  to 
be  made  by  one  House  alone,  and  that,  too, 
the  House  which  was  to  elect  a  President,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  eleo- 
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toral  colleges  ?  If  the  argument  of  my  friend 
from  Marjland  be  well  taken  and  sustained, 
then,  sir,  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Senate  are  here  for  no  practical  purpose.  Everj 
duty  could  be  as  well  performed  by  the  Speak- 
er and  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  alone. 
They  could  as  well  go  through  with  the  sim- 
ple function  of  opening  and  recording  the  pa- 
pers which  have  been  returned  to  the  two 
bodies.  If  a  question  arises  whether  or  not 
one  of  these  papers  is  a  forgery,  who  is  to  de- 
cide it  ?  If  a  question  arises  whether  or  not 
one  of  these  papers  should  be  counted,  who  is 
to  decide  it  ?  Who  is  to  decide  either  of  these 
questions?  Upon  the  theory  of  my»friend 
from  Maryland,  nothing  can  be  done  except  to 
make  a  record  of  the  papers  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  But  wlien  the  Senate  have  retired,  then 
tha  duty,  the  important  duty,  the  great  re- 
sponsibility, according  to  the  gentleman,  is 
piaceil  on  this  House  to  decide  whether  or  not 
an  election  has  transpired,  and  that  if  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House  sees  proper  to  declare 
that,  on  account  of  informalities,  on  account 
of  one  cause  or  another,  the  voce  of  this  State, 
and  of  that  and  the  other  State,  shall  be  re- 
jected, so  that  the  record  shows  no  election 
has  been  had  in  conformity  with  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  then  we  are  to  proceed  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  the  the- 
ory of  our  Constitution  could  not  have  con- 
templated such  a  state  of  things  as  that,  and 
could  not  have  required  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  to  come  to  this  Hall 
to  be  witnesses  of  this  transaction,  with  all 
the  power  residing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  determine  the  question. 

It  strikes  me,  therefore,  as  the  beltter  course 
to  be  pursued  in  this  state  of  things,  that  when 
a  question  arises,  and  the  two  b9dies  are  to- 
gether, it  should  be  settled  with  the  two  bodies 
sitting  here;  for,  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  joint  convention  very  properly  declared, 
the  Senate  was  then  in  session,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  motion  from  a  Senator,  and  put  it  to 
the  Senate  to  be  voted  on.  Why  could  not  the 
Senate  then  have  acted  on  any  Question  ?  Why 
could  not  the  House  have  actea  on  any  ques- 
tion ?  Why  could  they  not  have  cast  their 
votes  respectively  f  This  presents  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  deciding  this  question,  free  from 
difficulty.  What  occurred  during  the  time  the 
two  Houses  were  together  ?  The  votes  were 
counted,  the  tellers  reported,  and  the  presiding 
officer  announced  the  result.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
That  State  did  not  vote  for  the  persons  elected ; 
but,  whether  counted  or  not,  it  would  not 
change  the  result.  But  a  case  may  arise  here- 
after when  such  a  vote  may  change  the  result ; 
and  I  think  we  ought  now  to  prepare  for  such 
an  emer^ncy. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
my  friend  from  North  Oarolina  [Mr.  Obaiqb] 
was  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  the 
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House  has  been  disposed  to  give  it ;  and  that 
was,  that  committees  of  the  two  Houses  should 
meet  and  confer  on  this  subject.  If  in  the 
view  presented  by  my  friend  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Millson]  we  have  completed  our  work — 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done — then  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  have  gone 
far  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  if  a 
majority  of  this  House  think  we  have  not,  if 
any  member  of  this  House  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  duty  devolving  on  the  House  under 
the  Oonstitution  and  the  law  of  the  land  has 
not  been  discharged,  that  member  and  that  ma- 
jority of  this  House  cannot,  without  perjury 
resting  on  their  consciences,  a^ourn  this  body 
until  that  work  is  completed.  The  House 
must  see  that  the  work  has  been  done,  that  the 
declaration  has  been  made  and  the  duty  dis- 
charged, or,  sir,  you  walk  over  the  provisions 
of  this  Oonstitution,  and  disregard  a  duty  you 
have  sworn  to  discharge. 

I  think,  under  this  state  of  things,  that  it  is 
well  for  the  House  to  stop  and  consider  ma- 
turely, and  free  from  all  feeling  and  prejudice, 
there  is  nothing  to  cause  it  here  fortunately; 
for  the  decision  of  such  an  important  issue 
there  is  nothing  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
members,  nothing  to  swerve  their  judgments 
from  a  proper  decision  in  this  case — the  reso" 
lution  now  before  it.  I  object  to  the  resolution 
of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 'because  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  not  gone 
as  far  already  as  is  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty. 

That  is  my  only  objection  to  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I 
would  prefer,  if  I  could  get  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Let  this  House  by  its 
committee  meet  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 
Let  us  consider  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  joint  convention,  and  pronounce  such 
a  judgment  as  will  afford  a  precedent  for  the 
future— one  that  the  country  can  safely  act 
upon  and  will  acquiesce  in. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
submit  some  remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
can  in  no  manner  affect  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  its  decision  is  made  important  only 
from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  assumed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  when  objection  was 
made  by  a  member  of  this  House  to  the  recep- 
tion of  that  vote,  that  neither  the  two  Houses, 
nor  any  member  thereof,  could  be  heard  npon 
the  question ;  that  it  depended  for  its  deter- 
mination exclusively  upon  himself  and  the 
tellers.  I  cannot  assent  to  that,  nor  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  gentlemen  herei,  that  the 
two  Houses  are,  in  convention  assembled,  only 
in  the  capacity  of  spectators.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Constitution  imposes  npon  Congress 
—the  Senate  and  House— the  du^  ottounUn^ 
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and  announcing  tbe  whole  of  the  votes  dnlf 
certified  as  having  been  cast  foe  President  and 
Vice-President  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law, 
and  the  farther  duty  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
claring for  whom  snch  votes  were  given. 

It  is  not  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  nor 
the  tellers  to  determine  what  votes  shall  be 
coonted  or  rejected.  The  Oonstitation  pro- 
vides that  "  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse,  open 
all  the  certificates ;"  bat  it  does  not  provide 
that  he  shall  count  the  votes,  the  language 
being  that  *^  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
What  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ?  All  that 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  certificates  thus 
opened?  Not  at  all;  but  only  the  votes  to 
which  each  State  is  entitled,  and  which  by  the 
certificates  appear,  or  may  presumed  to  have 
been  given  at  the  time  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The 
Constitution  provides  (article  two,  section  one) 
that  *'  the  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  dau  on  which 
they  shdl  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.*' 
The  act  of  March  Ist,  1702,  section  two,  pro- 
vides that  ^*  the  electors  shall  meet  and  give 
their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber ; "  and  section  four  of  the  same  act  pro- 
vides that  '^  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February  succeeding 
every  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  said 
certificates  shall  then  be  opened,  and  the  votes 
counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall  fill  the 
oflSces  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascer- 
tained and  dedared,  agreeably  to  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Congress,  composed  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
shall  be  in  session  on  this  day — ^for  what?  To 
look  silently  on,  while  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  tellers  jointly  and  severally  a«- 
certain  and  declare  who  are  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States? 
The  two  Houses  are  here  to  count  the  votes, 
and  to  €ieeertain  and  declare  the  result.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  tellers  are  but 
the  mere  agents  or  organs  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  DUTY  to  ascertain  and  declare  these  results 
is,  in  my  opinion,  devolved  upon  the  two 
Houses,  not  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  tellers. 

The  two  Houses  are  thus  convened,  not  to 
elect  a  President  and  Vice-President,  but  to 
ascertain  and  declare  the  election  which  has 
been  made  (if  any)  by  the  electors  appointed 
by  the  people  in  the  several  States.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  the  Congress  may  not 
go  behind  the  certificates,  and  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  or  into  any  other 
fact  not  appearing  upon  the  certificates.  But, 
sir,  the  two  Houses,  in  my  judgment,  may  and 
should  reject  all  votes  which  are  certified  to 
have  been  given  on  a  day  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Such  a  certificate  upon  its 
face  shows  that  such  votes  were  given  con- 
trary to  the  Constitation  and  the  act  in  aid  of 


Uie  Constitution.  The  constitutional  proviaon 
that  *'^  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted "  can 
only  be  construed  to  mean  the  votes  given  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  law,  which  the  same  in- 
strument declares  ^^  shall  be  the  tame  day 
throughout  the  United  States,"  and  that  Con- 
gress may  determine  the  day  on  which  such 
votes  shall  be  given.  That  day  Congress  has 
fixed,  and  the  certificate  of  Wisconsin  shows 
that  the  votes  of  her  electors  were  not  given 
on  that  day,  but  upon  another  day. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  office  and  duty 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  see  that  no  votes 
are  counted  which,  by  the  certificate  opened 
and  r^d  in  their  hearing,  were  given  con- 
trary to  the  express  requisitions  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes;  and  that  they  have  no 
right  to  count  votes  certified  to  have  been 
given  for  President  or  Vice-President  on  a  day 
difi^erent  from  that  prescribed.  The  electors 
of  the  several  States  cannot  meet  on  different 
days,  and  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  if  they  do,  and  so  certify  the  fact, 
it  is  neither  the  proraice  nor  duty  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  ascertain  and  declare  an 
election  upon  votes  so  certified.  I  am,  there- 
fore, for  some  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Allow  me  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Chair.  I  understand  that  our  Journal 
will  show  the  action  of  the  convention. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  no  Journal 
of  the  convention. 

Mt.  BOYCE.  Difficulties  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  which  now 
exist,  have  occurred  before.  In  1821,  objec- 
tion was  made  to  counting  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  I  shall  read  whet  Mr.  Clay  said 
on  that  oocasion,  and  how  the  difficulty  was 
obviated.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  pursuing  the 
jsame  course  all  the  difficulties  in  this  case  will 
be  obviated.  ' 

^*Mr.  Clat  said  he  really  saw  no  diffiouHy  in 
this  busiDesB;  and,  before  he  sat  down,  should 
make  a  motion,  with  a  view-  to  put  an  end  to  this 
dlacussion.  The  House  and  Senate  have,  by  a  joint 
act,  this  day  agreed  that,  in  tbe  event  oi  an  oojec- 
tion  being  made  to  the  vote  of  Missouri,  her  vote 
should  be  counted  hypothetically ;  that  the  whole 
number  should  be  announced,  indndinff  the  vote  of 
Missouri,  and  that  the  number  should  also  be  stated 
as  it  would  be.  the  vote  of  Missouri  being  excluded; 
and  the  result  not  varying,  that  it  should  be  de* 
olarcd  that,  in  either  ease,  the  person  having  the 
largest  number  of  votes  was  duly  elected.  The  mo- 
tive which  operated  on  the  joint  committee  in  rec- 
ommending this  course,  ana  on  the  two  Houses  in 
adopting  it,  was  to  avoid  the  very  difficulty^  into 
which  the  House  was  about  to  precipitate  itself. 
It  was  an  effort  to  provide,  by  previous  arrange- 
roent,  for  the  very  contingency  which  has  arisen. 
The  moment  the  objection  was  made,  in  that  instant 
the  rule  adopted  uiis  morning  took  effect.  Mr. 
Clay  sud  it  therefore  appeared  to  him^  with  very 
great  deferenee  to  the  course  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  on,  and, 
after  the  votes  had  been'  summed  up^  to  have  made 
the  annunciation  as  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution 
adopted  this  morning. 

*'  The  two  Houses  ought  not.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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CU17,  to  hft^e  Beparated  untU  thej  have  oonsnmmat- 
ed  what  had  beea  stipala^d  for.  He  was  now  not 
frilling  to  take  up  anj  proposition  on  this  subject  or 
any  otner,  however  uawillinff  he  might  have  been  to 
most  it  at  any  other  time.  He  was  opposed  to  do  so, 
because  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  good  faith  between 
the  two  Houses,  as  pledged  by  the  arrangement  of  this 
momiag.  He  had  not  a  doubt,  he  said,  that  Mis- 
souri might  be  admitted  into  the  Union  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  very  possibljr,  on  proper  examination, 
the  mode  now  proposed  mi^ht  De  one  of  them,  by 
the  two  Houses,  jointly  or  separately,  giving  her  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which,  as  a  State,  would  belong  to 
hor.  The  House,  however,  as  well  as  the  Senate, 
had  virtually  determined  to  get  round  that  question 
t^ay,  and  to  put  an  end  to  any  controversy  which 
mlf^ht  arise  in  respect  to  it,  In  the  manner  contom- 
pliAed  by  the  seoond  resolution  passea  this  morning. 
Mr.  Clay  therefore  moved  that  the  subject  now  un- 
der consideration  be  liud  on  the  table,  in  order  to 
resume  the  business  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
tiie  retirement  of  the  Senate.'* 

Mr.  BOYOE.  The  qaeation  was  then  taken 
OQ  Hr.  Clay's  motion  to  lay  the  resolntioD  on 
the  table,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmatiye ; 
and  thexi,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to 
inform  that  hody  tiiat  the  House  was  ready  to 
receive  the  Senate  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Hoase  of  Bepresentatirea,  for  thie  purpose  of 
cuntinaing  the  enumeration  of  the  votes.  I 
move,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  that  we  adopt 
a  resolution  that  the  Yot«  of  Wisconsin  be 
CDonted  hypothetically ;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  inviting  that 
body  to  come  in  and  continue  in  convention 
until  the  announcement  is  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
the  decision'  of  the  Chair  pending,  and  the 
motion  cannot'  now  be  received. 

Mr.  SHERMAIT.  I  move  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  FLOREN'CE.  I  submit  a  question  of 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sjlvauia  rises  to  a  question  of  privilege.^ 

Mr.  FLOREN^OE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion of  privilege  is  this :  That,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing assembled  in  joint  convention,  and  having 
counted  the  votes,  and  the  result  ha7ing  been 
daly  pronounced  and  declared,  there  is  nothing 
left  bat  to  adopt  the  resolution  I  submit,  pro- 
viding that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inform 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  has 
heeu  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  constitutional  term,  beginning  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  proximo;  and  also  to  in- 
form John  0.  Brecki uridine,  of  Kentucky,  that 
he  has  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  resolution : 

The  Senate  and  Hoaee  of  Hepresentatlres  having, 
la  obedienoe  to  the  requirements  of  the  Oonstltnlion, 
lusembled  in  the  Hoose  of  BepresentatiTea  to  oonnC 
the  votea  eaat  for  President  and  Vioe-President  of 
^^«  Jlnited  States,  and  it  appearing  that  Jamea 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  President  of  the  United 


States,  which  said  result  having  been  prononnoed 
and  declared ;  and  it  also  appearing  that  John  0. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  which  said  result  having  been  pro- 
nounced and  declared ;  and  it  appearing  that  James 
Baobanan  and  John  C.  Breckinnage  having  received 
more  than  the  constitutional  number  of  the  votes 
oast,  without  any  question  or  contest,  objection  or 
doubt : 

Beaohedj  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee,  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  wait 
upon  Jamea  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  ana  inform 
him  he  has  been  eleotea  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1857 ;  and  also  to 
wait  upon  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Eentuokjr.  and 
to  inform  him  that  he  has  been  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  constitutional  term 
of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1857« 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Ohair,  is  not  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, and  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FLORENCE.  Very  well,  sir.  It,  how- 
ever, occurred  to  my  mind  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do  upon  the  subject  but  to  pursue  the 
course  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  ask  my  col- 
league to  withdraw  the  motion,  until  I  can 
have  read  for  information  a  resolution  which  I 
propose  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SEWARD.    I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  lay  upon 
the  table  is  not  received  pending  the  question 
of  order  as  to  whether  the  resolution  itself  can 
be  received. 

Mr.  SHERMAN".  I  move  to  lay  the  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  FLAGLER  (at  twenty-five  minutes  to 
four  o'clock  p.  K.).  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  a^'oum. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AKERS.  I  move  that  the  House  take  a 
recess  until  seven  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  not  in  order, 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  ask  to  have 
my  proposition  read. 

Mr.  SEWARD.    I  object. . 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Maryland.  I  withdraw  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  now  propose 
as  a  substitute  for  tne  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  the  resolution  which 
I  send  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  fi*om  South 
Carolina  was  offered  as  an  oridnal  proposi- 
tion. A  substitute  was  proposed  for  that  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  My  point  of 
order  is,  that  no  other  substitute  can  be  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin moved  to  amend  the  original  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  gentleman  from  OMo  moves  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  which  is  In 
order. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Oaicpbsu.  was 
then  read,  as  follows: 
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WheroAB  the  members  of  this  House  are  satisfied 
thatfin  pursaance  of  the  Constitation  and  laws  of 
the  united  States,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  has  been  elected  President,  and  that  Jobn  C. 
Breokinridg[e,  of  Kentockyj  has  been  elected  Vice* 
President,  for  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1857 ;  and  whereas  they  are 
further  satisfied  that  a  minority  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  cast  their  votes  lor  Jobn  C.  Fremont  as 
President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  that  the  electors,  by  act  of  Providence, 
failed  to  cast  their  votes  upon  the  day  fixed  by  law ; 
and  whereas  the  vote  of  the  said  State  of  Wisconsin 
cannot  affect  the  result  of  the  election:  therefore, 

Betolved,  That  when  the  Senate  a^ain  return  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  joiut  resolution,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  the  vote  of  said  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  LETCHER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  he  add  to  his  resc^n- 
tion,  that  a  oommittee  be  appointed  to  notify 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  The  Senate  left 
this  Hall  of  their  own  accord,  and  when  they 
see  lit  to  return,  this  resolution,  if  passed,  car- 
ries with  it  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  this 
House.  I  am  not  m  favor  of  sending  any  com- 
mittee after  that  body.  They  left  n&  a  co- 
ordinate and  coequal  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  of  their  own  will,  abruptly ;  and 
when  they  return  here  I  trust  we  will  receive 
them  and  treat  them  with  becoming  courtesy. 

No  difficulty  can  grow  out  of  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  in  future.  It  simply  puts  the 
facts  of  the  case  on  record,  and  establishes  no 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  GARNETT.  I  desire  to  know  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  a  single  human 
being  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  voted  for  John 
0.  Fremont  for  President,  or  for  William  L. 
Dayton  for  Vice-President;  and  I  wish  to 
•know,  further,  whether  in  the  purview  of  tbe 
Constitution,  and  according  to  the  facts,  the 
people  of  that  State  did  not  cast  their  votes  for 
electors  of  President,  and  not  for  President 
directly ;  and  whether  he  means  to  have  this 
House  stultify  itself  by  declaring,  by  this  reso- 
lution, that  to  be  a  fact  which  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr. .  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  will  modify 
my  resolution  so  as  to  meet  the  gentleman's 
peculiar  views  or  abstractions.  1  will  insert 
before  "John  C.  Fremont"  the  words  "  elec- 
tors favorable  to  the  election  of.^*  And  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  having  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman,  and  having  modified  my 
amendment,  without  going  into  any  elaborate 
argument  upon  the  abstruse  principles  of  the 
law  bearing  upon  this  case,  I  will  content 
myself  by  bringing  the  House,  if  I  can,  to  a 
vote  upon  the  proposition.  I  therefore  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  wish  to  appeal 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  withdraw  the 
call  for  the  previous  question,  that  I  may  make 
a  few  remarks,  as  I  was  one  of  the  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  and  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  CAMPBELI.,  of  Ohio.    The  position  of 


the  ffentleman  from  Tennessee  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  he  having  been  one  of  the  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  House ;  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  renew  the  call  for  the 
previous  question,  I  will  withdraw  it  for  his 
benefit. 

Mr.  BOTCE.  What  has  become  of  the  res- 
olution I  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk  ? 

The  SPEAKER.    It  was  not  received. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  of  this  ex- 
citement or  feeling  en  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  ask  my  niend  from  Tennes- 
see to  permit  a  resolution  I  have  prepared, 
and  which,  when  in  order,  I  will  submit,  to 
be  read  for  information. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  No  further 
amendment  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  And  I  object  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  have  a  very 
few  remarks  to  make.  I  would  say  that  I  have 
no  feeling  on  this  occasion ;  nor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  I  see  the  reason  for  any  feeling  or  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  House.  -  The  Senate 
and  House,  of  Representatives  met  here  this 
morning,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  of  the  country,  to  open  and  count  the 
votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  whom  the  reports  of  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges  were  made,  opened  them  and 
handed  them  to  the  tellers  appointed  by  the 
two  Houses.  The  tellers  reported  these  votes 
to  the  two  Houses.  When  the  vote  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  handed  to  the  tellers,  I  read  it  to  the 
two  Houses.  I  read  every  word  of  the  certifi- 
cates attached  to  the  vote  of  that  State.  It 
was  dated  December  4, 1856,  the  day  after  the 
day  prescribed  by  law  for  the  casting  of  that 
vote.  The  other  certificates  seemed  to  be  in 
regul#form. 

When  I  made  the  report  fi-om  the  tellers  to 
the  two  Houses,  I  stated  that  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
received  for  President  of  the  United  States  174 
votes;  John  C.  Fr6mont,  of  California,  in- 
cluding the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  114  votes ;  and 
Millard  Fillmore  8  votes;  and  that  John  C. 
Breckinridge  had  received  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  174  votes ;  William  L. 
Dayton,  including  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  114 
votes ;  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson  8  votes. 

Now,  what  is  the  plain  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?  After  directing  that  the  returns  of 
the  electors  shall  be  sealed,  and  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  it  then  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote 
shfldl  then  be  counted.  Was  not  that  done, 
and  was  not  the  Constitution  complied  with  ? 
It  goes  on  then  to  say  that  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  m^or- 
ity  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed. 
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Is  there  a  gentleman  on  this  floor,  or  who  was 
in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Honses,  who 
doubts  or  questions  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  received  a  msOorit/  of  all  the  electoral 
votes,  and  is,  therefore,  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  next' foar  years? 
Here  is  the  law  of  1792,  which  provides : 

**  That  Congress  shall  bo  in  session  oS.  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  1798,  and  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  Febraary  sueoeedinjip  every  meeting 
of  the  electors :  and  the  said  certiflcateSf  or  so  many 
of  them  as  shall  have  been  received,  shall  then  be 
opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall 
nil  the  offices  of  President. and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  ascertained  and  declared  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution." 

All  this  has  been  complied  with ;  the  certifi- 
cates were  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the 
tellers  made  their  report.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  two  Houses  reported  the  result,  and 
declared  that  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  that  John  0. 
Breckinridge  was  duly  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  WELLS.  I  ask  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  knows  why  the  electors  of 
Wisconsin  did  not  cast  their  votes  on  the  proper 
dav? 

Mr.  JON'ES,  of  Tennessee.  That  was  stated 
in  a  certificate  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
which  contained  a  statement  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  WELLS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
thd  tellers  read  that  to  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  JOXES,  of  Tennessee.  We  did  not  read 
it  to  the  conveDtion. 

Mr.  WELLS.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  that 
certificate. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  That  certificate 
i%  I  presume,  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate^  as  all 
the  certificates  of  votes  were  taken  by  that 
body.  It  is  known  (and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
controversy  about  that)  that  the  reason  why 
thjy  did  not  assemble  on  the  prescribed  day 
was  iu  consequence  of  the  terrific  storm  by 
which  their  progress  was  impeded,  and  which 
prevented  them  from  reaching  the  seat  of  gov- 
arnnront  in  time  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  day 
prescribed  by  law.  That  is  the  reason.  It 
makes  no  sort  of  difference,  it  seems  to  me, 
whether  or  not  we  put  down  the  votes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  say  they  shall  be  counted.  If  they 
had  cast  their  vote  on  the  proper  day,  Mr.  Fr6- 
mont  would  have  received  it.  It  makes  no  sort 
of  difference  now,  whether  any  one  of  the  votes 
cast  for  Mr.  Fremont  was  legal  or  not,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  all  illegal.  It  does  not  change 
the  result.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge received  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
electoral  votes.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  they 
were  legal  and  constitutional ;  that  they  were 
cast  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law.  Therefore, 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  them. 

Now,  it  is  argued  here  that  it  is  alMmpor- 
tant  to  settle  this  question,  for  fear  of  the 
tremendous  precedent  we  are  about  to  set.  | 


Why,  sir,  is  there  a  gentleman  who  believes 
(let  us  say  what  we  will  on  this  question)  that 
at  some  future  election  a  case  can  arise  where 
iwhen  the  electors  do  not  meet  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  days  after  the  day  prescribed  by 
law,  and  when  the  votes  of  those  States  would 
affect  or  change  the  result)  this  would  be  held 
to  be  a  precedent — a  controlling  and  influenc- 
ing precedent,  to  be  interpreted  in  favor  ot 
the  election  of  the  gentleman  who  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  if  the  votes  of  the 
electors  had  been  cast  on  the  proper  day  ?  I 
presume  not.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on 
the  subject ;  and,  as  I  received  the  floor  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  condition  that  I 
should  renew  the  previous  question,  I  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  to  lay 
the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  On  that  motion  I 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KUN'KEL  (at  four  o'clock  p.m.)  moved 
that  the  House  adjQurn. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia,  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  .taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative — ^yeas  80,  nays  04 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Messrs.  Akers,  Albright,  Allison,  Ball, 
Barbour,  Billioghurst,  Bingham,  Bishopj  Bliss, 
Brancli,  Brenton,  Broom,  ^uifinton,  Burhngame, 
Clawson,  CUneman,  Colfax,  Gomins,  Cox,  Uum- 
back,  Henry  Winter  Davis.  Timothy  Davis,  Dick, 
Dickson,  Dodd,  Durfee,  Etneridge,  Plagler,  Henry 
M.  Fuller,  Galloway,  Bobert  B.  Hall^arlan,  Harri- 
son, Herbert,  Halloway,  Thomas  B.  Horton,  Valen- 
tine B.  Horton,  Howard,  George  W.  Jones,  King, 
Rnapp,  Knox,  Kunkei,  Leiter,  McCarty,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Murray,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker, 
PeltOD,  Perry,  rettit,  Powell,  Prinpfle,  Purvlance, 
Beady,  Bioaua,  Sabin,  Sa^e^  S^PPi  Savage,  Sher- 
man, Samuel  A.  Smith,  Spinner,  Tappan,  Todd, 
Tyson,  Wade,Wakeman,  Waldron,  Cadwalader  C. 
Washbume,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Watkins,  Wat- 
son, Wood.  Wood  worth,  and  Daniel  B.  Wrightr--^. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Aiken,  Allen.  Barksdale.  Hend- 
ley  S.  Bennett,  Benson,  Bocock,  Bovce.  Burnett, 
John  P.  Campbell,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Caruthers, 
Chaffee,  Ezra  Clark,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R. 
W.  Cobb,  Crann,  Craige,  Crawford,  Damrell,  Da- 
vidson, Day,  Dean,  Dowdell,  Dunn,  Emrie,  Eustis, 
Faulkner,  Florence,  Foster,  Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller, 
Garnett,  Goode,  Greenwood.  Augustus  Hall,  J. 
Morrison  Harris,  Haven,  Hickman,  Hodges,  Hoff- 
man, Houston.  Jewett,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Kelly, 
Kidwell,  Knif^nt,  Knowlton,  Lake,  Letcher.  Lump- 
kin, Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  d.  MarshaiL  Max- 
well, McMullm,  McQueen,  Smith  Miller,  MiUson, 
MUlward,  Moore,  Mott.  Nichols,  Mordeoai  Oliver, 
Orr,  Packer,  Paine,  Peck,  Pike,  Puryear,  Quitman, 
Beade,  Boberts,  Buffln,  Scott,  Seward,  Shorter,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Sneed,  Stanton,  Stewart.  Stranahan, 
Talbott,  Taylor,  Thorin^n,  Traftoii,  Trippe,  Valk, 
Walker,  Warner,  Israel  Washburn.  Wells^Wheeler, 
Williams,  Winslow,  Woodruff,  and  John  Y.  Wright 
—94. 

8o  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 

Pending  the  cnll, 

Mr.  OAMPBELL,  of  Kentucky,  stated  that 
his  colleague,  Mr.  tlNDXBWooD,  was  detained 
from  the  House  by  indisposition. 

Mr.  COLFAX  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  Mississippi,  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

And  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  WASHBUENE, 
of  Illinois  (at  four  oWock  and  twenty  mii^ 
ntes),  the  Hoose  adjonmed. 

In  Senate. 
Thursday y  February  12,  1857. 

('^  Cong^sslonal  Globe,^'  84th  Cong.,  8d  Session, 

pp.  662-668.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W£LL£R,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  following  reso- 
lution submitted  by  him  yesterday : 

Bet6h«dy  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the 
Senate  be  ajxpointed  by  that  bod^,  to  join  a  committee 
of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  House,  to  wait  on  James  Bu- 
chanan, of  Pennsylvania,  and  notify  him  that  he  has 
been  dul^  elected  President  of  the  united  States  for 
the  constitutional  term,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1857 ;  and,  also,  to  wait  on  John  G.  Breck- 
inridge, of  Kentucky,  and  inform  him  that  he  has 
been  daly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  constitutional  term,  to  commence  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1857. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Cbittenden  to  add  to  the 
resolution — 

But  U  it  reiolved  furthermore.  That  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin, beinff  given  on  a  day  dfifferent  from  that  pre- 
scribed by  law,  ought  not  to  have  been  included 
in  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes;  and  that  any  mem- 
ber of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  had  the  privilege  and  right  to  object  to  count- 
ing the  said  vote,  ana  that  it  was  competent  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  alone  to  decide 
upon  that  objection — 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  great  reluctance  and  diffidence 
that  I  express  a  legal  opinion  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  I,  however,  feel  constrained  to 
do  so,  because  I  believe  there  has  been  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  a  misunderstanding  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  So  far  as  the  resolution  of  my  col- 
league declares  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  ought  not  to  be  counted,  I  believe 
it  is  correct  and  proper,  and  I  would  so  vote. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  Senate  or  any  member  of  the 
House  to  object  when  we  were  in  joint  session, 
or  to  take  any  part  in  it :  and  I  will  proce'ed  to 
show  very  briefly  why  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
will  read  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  state  very  concisely  what  my 
\iew  is.    The  Constitution  provides : 

"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  ana  Vice- 
President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.'' 

I  believe  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  particu- 
lar enough  to  certify  that  fact : 

"They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  siffn  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  toe  Government  of  the  United  States,  direct- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  Sendte.    The  President 


of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepresentatives.  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  oe  counted.'' 

Now,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  whole  of  this  dif- 
ficulty began  in  what  was  an  original  error. 
The  votes  are  sent  here  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who,  as  the  officer  presiding  over 
the  repre^ntatives  of  the  States,  is  to  open 
and  count  them.     The  Constitution   says  it 
shall  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepresentatives.    The  House  of 
Representatives  might  have  been  invited  to 
this  Chamber,  or  we  might    have   gone  to 
theirs.    You,  sir,  according  to  mj  opinion, 
ou^ht  to  count  those  votes,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate.    I  suppose  that  notions 
of  convenience  heretofore  dictated  to  us  the 
propriety  of  our  going  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,    This  being  a  small 
Chamber,  we  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  here,  and 
seat  them  around  in  the  ladies'  galleries  be- 
cause they  were  curious  to  see,  or  put  them  in 
privileged  seats,  or  niche-hole  or  pigeon-hole 
them  in  one  place  or  another.    As  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  direction  of  tbo 
Constitution  is,  that  you,  sir,  shall  open  and 
count  the  votes — that  is  your  duty — before  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives are  to  be  present  as  witnesses.    In 
the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, what  could  have  been  meant  by  this? 
The  idea  was,  that  we  were  not  to  go  into 
executive  session,  nor  by  some  secret  cabal  or 
clandestine  arrangement  get  together  here  and 
have  a  coup  d'etnt^  and  make  a  President.    But 
the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  wks, 
that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  were  to  be 
present  as  witnesses,  to  see  that  the  count  was 
fair;    that  the  Senate  were  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  counting,  and  that  we  should  not 
have  a  secret  session  and  exclude  the  other 
House.   We  might  invite  them  here ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  between  the  two  Hooses, 
probably  we  ought  to  have  invited  them  here. 

You  know,  sir,  how  these  matters  are  gen- 
erally arranged.  Some  person  who  is  super- 
officious,  and  wishes  to  get  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  committee,  and  get  his  name  in  print — I 
will  not  say  in  this  body  or  in  the  other  House, 
l)ut  anywhere  else  you  please — gets  up  and 
moves  that  such  a  thing  be  done.  You  go 
there,  with  the  officers  of  your  House,  dress- 
ing up  your  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  tlje 
Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  insignia  of  office,  one 
man  taking  the  right  and  the  other  the  lef^, 
just  as  they  do  at  an  English  dinner. 

The  Constitution,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
these  votes  are  to  be  returned  to  us,  and  counted 
by  us,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are 
admitted  to  be  present  at  the  count  to  prevent 
a  combination,  a  clandestine  operation,  a  secret 
session,  a  coup  cTitat  The  idea  is  that  the 
people's  Bepresentatives,  having  a  right  to  look 
on,  by  their  miyesty,  by  their  presence,  repre- 
senting the  people  in  their  integrity  and  in  tneir 
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might,  may  overawe  ns,  and  prevent  as  from 
acting  nnfairlj.  They  are  present  to  know  the 
resnlt,  when  it  is  declared.  I  sappose  that  the 
reason  the  Honse  of  Representatives  have  never 
met  in  this  Chamber  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
not  been  invited  here,  was  that  we  had  no 
plac3  in  wl^ioh  to  pnt  them,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  their  Chamber  becanse  we  had 
not  tables  enongh  at  dinner  to  Accommodate 
them.  That  is  the  whole  matter.  We  had  a 
right  to  pass,  and  onght  to  have  passed  on  these 
votes ;  and  I  will  tell  yon  why  we  onght  to 
have  the  right  to  pass  npon  them. 

The  States  retnm  their  votes  to  onr  presid- 
ing officer.  Becanse  I  speak  of  States,  ao  not 
sappose  that  I  am  going  off  on  that  second 
constitntion,  the  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99 ;  I 
do  not  suppose  what  I  have  said  is  anything 
eliminated  from  the  ooonlt  virtues  of  those 
resolutions;  they  were  passed  by  my  own 
State,  and  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  my 
grandfather.  I  say  the  votes  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  and  counted  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  to  be  in  session  as  a 
body.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  committed  by  any- 
thiog  I  did  or  did  not  do  yesterday ;  for  when 
members  of  the  other  House  got  np  and  com- 
menced speaking,  while  this  body  was  in  ses- 
sion in  the  other  hall,  I  left.  I  did  not  desire 
to  call  them  to  order,  but  I  say  they  had  no 
right  to  speak.  They  are  like  witnesses  in 
the  presence  of  a  court.  They  have  a  right  to 
look  on,  but  not  to  participate.  All  that  was 
done  by  them  yesterday  was  out  of  order  and 
improper.  The  votes  must  be  counted,  and 
cpQQted  as  the  votes  of  States.  Why  so  count- 
ed ?  There  are  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  might  in  the  first  place  send 
on  a  fraudulent  list ;  and  if  you  were  to  have 
a  joint  convention,  as  the  members  of  the 
other  House  proposed,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult? Those  three  States  would  weigh  down 
two  dozen  anch  States  as  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  or  New  Jersey ;  and 
they  might  send  on  a  fraudulent  list;  and 
those  very  identical  States,  by  their  overpower- 
ing voice  in  such  a  convention,  could  carry 
oat  the  fraud. 

I  do  not  blame  you,  sir,  under  the  novelty 
of  the  case,  arising,  as  it  did,  for  having  lis- 
tened to  those  men  of  the  other  House.  I 
BQppose  a  great  many  of  them  there  would 
have  thought  the  proceeding  could  never  be 
fixed  aiid  never  be  finished,  and  never  be  a 
done-up  job,  unless  they  had  a  say  in  it.  I 
do  not  believe  they  had  a  right  to  say  any- 
thing, or  to  interpose,  or  to  be  heard  at  all. 
The  votes  were  sent  to  yon,  sir ;  and  you  were 
to  have  them  counted  under  the  Constitution. 
The  members  of  that  House  were  to  be  wit- 
nesses, that  the  proceedings  might  not  be  done 
clandestinely,  nor  in  a  caucus  or  cabal.  They 
looking  on  in  that  way,  and  you  having  the 
votes,  and  counting  them,  when  yon  came  to 
the  returns  fVom  the  State  of  Wisconsin  yon 
might  have  very  properly  said:  "  Gentlemen, 


under  the  law  of  1792,  and  under  the  Consti* 
tution,  a  certain  day  is  prescribed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electors;  this  vote  was  not 
cast  on  that  day.  Shall  we  count  it  ?  Then 
any  Senator  might  have  moved  that  it  should 
be  counted ;  but  what  right  had  a  witness — a 
member  of  the  lower  House — to  put  tn  at  all  ? 
We  were  standing  there  to  count  the  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States — the  votes  of 
every  State ;  and  your  only  security  for  State 
rights  was,  that  nobody  else  should  interfere ; 
that  when  you  came  to  this  vote  yon  should 
pass  upon  it,  whether  it  should  be  counted  or 
not.    That  is  the  right  view  of  the  case. 

Talk  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Houses !  I  do  not  know  what  the  precedents 
are,  though  allusions  have  been  made  to  them. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  committed  by  any- 
thing that  transpired ;  I  do  not  commit  any 
future  Congress,  much  less  commit  posterity, 
by  what  transpired  yesterday,  because,  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate,  the  representatives 
of  the  States,  are  to  supervise  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  The  members  of  the  House  of  rep- 
resentatives mfiy  be  present,  under  such  forms 
and  ceremonies  as  you  choose.  Then,  when- 
ever the  vote  is  counted  out,  and  you  have  not 
a  constitutional  majority  to  elect  a  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  onght  to  retire 
to  their  own  Hall,  and  immediately  proceed  to 
elect,  the  Speaker  beginning  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  has  been  a  default  of  election 
nnder  the  Constitution,  and  now  we  will  pro- 
ceed by  votes  to  elect  a  President  if  we  can. 

We  all  know  the  fact  that  Wisconsin,  under 
the  act  of  1792,  did  not  vote  in  time.  She 
onght  not  to  'stand  as  a  corps  de  reserva  to  vote 
after  the  proper  day.  The  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  have  had  no  more  notion  of  the 
telegraph  which  now  puts  the  country  in  in- 
stantaneous commimication  throughout  all  its 
borders,  than  Scipio  Africanus  or  Hannibal  had 
of  gunpowder  or  cannon.  But  when  we  have 
such  an  instrument  affording  a  means  of  en- 
tering into  combinations,  it  is  wrong  that  a 
State  should  stand  as  a  reserved  corps. 

Under  the  Constitution,  if  you  mean  to 
carry  it  out  and  enforce  it,  whenever  a  State 
does  not  come  np  to  time — time  being  a  ma- 
terial matter  in  this  proceeding — ^her  vote 
ought  to  be  excluded. 

I  have,  perhaps,  as  muoli  respect  for,  and 
confidence  in,  my  colleague  as  one  man  ought 
to  havd  in  another ;  and  while  I  am  willing  to 
declare  the  fact,  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
ought  not  to  be  counted,  I  am  not  willing  that 
we  should  pass  a  resolution  conceding  the  idea 
of  a  joint  convention,  and  saying  that  any 
member  of  either  House  had  a  right  to  put  in, 
or  to  call  us  to  order,  or  to  do  anything  else. 
It  has  been  a  ceremony  sanctioned  by  time,  for 
the  two  Houses  to  meet  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall.  Suppose  it  is  sanctioned  by  time; 
if  it  is  a  bad  precedent — malus  tutu  aboUndvu 
ft — ^the  sooner  yon  get  back  to  the  right  course 
the  better. 
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I  have  stated  my  view  of  the  ConstitntioD. 
The  votes  are  to  be  sent  to  yon,  sir ;  and  we 
are  to  count  them.  Besolntions  are  got  np  bjr 
superofficions  men,  who  like  to  be  figuring  in 
sach  matters,  and  get  their  names  in  the  news- 
papers, that  this,  that,  or  the  other  course 
takes  place  in  arranging  the  proceedings ;  but 
when  you  come  down  to  the  real  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  matter,  it  is  that  we,  as 
representatiyes  of  the  States,  shall  count  the 
votes ;  because  at  last  there  is  to  be  some  final 
tribune  where  justice,  and  honor,  and  reliance, 
and  confidence  reside.  The  presumption  is 
that  we  will  act  right :  but  upon  the  predi- 
cation that  it  was  i^o  harm  to  watch  even  us, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  said  that  we 
should  count  these  votes  in  the  presence  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  We  may  place 
them  in  our  lobby,  or  in  the  reporters'  seats, 
or  anywhere  else,  but  they  are  to  look  over 
the  proceedings.  After  the  votes  are  counted, 
and  a  migority  is  declared  to  have  been  given 
for  a  particular  person  as  President,  he  is  de- 
clared elected.  It  is  a  fixed  fact.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  on  the  Journals  here  or  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing  ought  to  be  entered  in  testi- 
moniam  ret,  as  you  would  enter  a  formal  writ 
in  an  action  of  ejectment  or  a  chancery  suit. 
The  votes  are  to  be  counted,  and  when  count- 
ed, and  the  person  declared  to  be  elected 
President,  it  is  a  fixed  fact,  notorious  to  the 
representatives  of  the  States  and  the  people, 
and  to  everybody.  It  is  a  thing  known,  just 
as  the  courts  judicially  know  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons,  the  natural  divisions  of  time 
into  night  and  day,  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean.  When  it  is 
done,  it  is  done  in  that  notorious  way,  and  it 
is  a  nxed  fact.  This  proceeding  is  not  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  election  just  now, 
for  everybody  knows  that  Buchanan  is  elected 
President,  and  Breckinridge  is  elected  Vice- 
President.  Hereafter — however,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  live  that  long — ^in  the  new  Capitol 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  new  precedent, 
and  have  a  large  Senate  Chamber,  and  let  us 
invite  the  other  House  and  seat  them  around 
very  cleverly  and  properly.  Let  us  count  the 
votes  in  their  presence ;  they  may  be  witness- 
es ;  they  may  look  over  it ;  let  us  do  it  as  a 
Senate  in  session,  and  let  us  regulate  our  own 
business,  and  not  allow  an  interloping  member 
(I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  member  who 
spoke  yesterday  in  the  other  House)  to  put  in — 
I  wiU  not  say  his  jaw— and  say  the  matter  is 
not  finished,  because  he  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  talk. 

We  had  the  right  to  count  the  votes.  When 
we  found,  in  discharging  that  duty,  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  under  the  requirements  of 
the  law  passed  to  carry  out  the  Constitution, 
oame  up  out  of  time,  like  a  horse  ruled  out  of 
time  and  distanced  in  a  race,  she  ought  not  to 
be  counted.  I  will  vote  for  the  naked  fact  as- 
serted in  my  colleague's  resolution  as  to  the 


vote  of  Wisconsin ;  but  as  to  this  idea  of  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Houses  and  a  joint 
convention,  I  cannot  go  it.  I  take  my  politics 
from  Washington  and  Marshall  and  that  school 
of  politicians,  and  I  reckon  that  I  never  was  as 
near  coming  up  to  what  are  the  hidden,  occult 
virtues  of  the  Hesolutions  of  1798  and  1799  be- 
fore in  my  life  as  I  am  in  this  instance.  While 
I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  as  did  the  French 
woman  who  said  to  her  sister,  ^*  It  is  very  sin- 
gular I  never  knew  anybody  that  was  always 
right  except  myself,"  [Laughter.]  I  have  an 
almighty  confidence,  at  least  in  this  particular 
instance,  that  I  am  right.  The  votes  are  to  be 
returned  here  to  the  Senate,  counted  by  the 
Senate,  regulated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
States,  and  if  there  is  a  failure  of  election  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  retire  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  an  election.  In  all  civil- 
ity, in  all  courtesy,  in  all  propriety,  we  might 
notify  them  of  the  failure  of  the  electors  to 
choose,  or  the  Speaker  might  march  back  with 
his  squad  or  gang  that  he  had  brought  over 
here,  and  proceed  to  elect  a  President  simply 
because  there  had  been  a  failure  under  the  law 
to  elect  by  the  States. 

I  am  willing  to  declare  that  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin should  not  be  counted.  My  politics— 
I  will  not  say  my  Federal  teachings,  because 
that  is  an  odious  word — all  lead  me  the  other 
way ;  but  my  opinion,  under  the  law  and  under 
the  Constitution,  is  that  which  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Senate.  I  verily  believe 
that  is  the  simple,  honest,  naked,  staightfor- 
ward  view  of  the  question.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  reference  to  collateral  considerations 
and  hypothetical  cases  that  will  occur  to  every 
gentleman  in  the  Senate  without  my  suggest- 
ing them.  Wo  ought  to  stand  by  the  Consti- 
tution^ and  by  the  law,  as  far  as  the  law  in- 
tends to  carry  it  out,  and  execute  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
counted ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  any  right  in  the 
world  to  do  anything  except  to  stand  by  and 
look  on  as  witnesses  while  the  count  was  go- 
ing on,  to  see  that  the  proceeding  was  done 
right.  They  could  fall  back  on  their  parlia- 
mentary or  revolutionary  rights,  whatever  they 
were,  if  we  did  wrong. 

That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  felt  it  due  to 
myself  to  state  my  view.  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  humbuggery  about  the  majesty  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  bemg  thefe.  The 
question  comes  before  them  in  due  time ;  for 
if  the  States  do  not  elect  by  proper  electoral 
votes,  it  is  remitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives in  their  State  capacity.  Evidently  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  votes 
are  to  be  returned  here,  and  counted  off  and 
decided  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  States. 
Any  other  course  would  allow  the  State  of 
New  York  to  have  as  potential  a  voice  as  all 
the  States  from  Kentucky  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  swallow  them  all  up.  At  her  rate  of 
increase,  if  you  had  not  got  in  a  good  many  new 
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States,  she  would  haye  swallowed  a  great  many 
of  them,  jost  as  a  shark  swallows  up  minnows. 
She  might  get  in  a  fraudalent  Tote ;  and  then,  if 
the  two  Houses  are  to  be  amalgamated  in  a  joint 
convention,  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  same  political  influence.  I  will  not  say  it 
would  be  a  fraud,  but  the  same  feeling  that 
would  control  in  the  one  instance  would  in  the 
other.  I  think  my  State  can  take  care  of  her- 
self in  any  contingency.  I  feel  confident  of 
that ;  but  still  she  is  concerned  as  to  the  fair- 
ness and  propriety  of  this  count.  I  must  say 
that  this  IS  the  fint  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
real  State-rights  sentiments  come  strongly  over 
me  so  as  to  induce  me  to  object  to  anything 
that  is  not  consistent  with  them. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  sir,  simply  in 
justice  to  myself  and  what  I  think  are  the  sen- 
timents and  f  eelines  of  my  commonwealth. 

Mr.  STUART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  design 
to  detain  the  Senate  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  question ;  I  occupied  considerable  time  yes- 
terday. Some  objections  were  made  by  certain 
Senators  to  the  views  I  then  presented.  I  stated 
a  strong  objection  to  going  any  further  in  our 
action  on  counting  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
dertaking to  declare  any  further  result,  or  do- 
ing anything  more  than  had  been  done  by  the 
g residing  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
[oases.  My  view  was,  and  is,  that  the  duty 
of  counting  the  vo£es  devolves  up*n  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  nobody  else.  The  law 
and  the  Constitution  are  very  clear  as  to  how 
the  electoral  votes  shall  be  cast,  and  as  to 
when  they  shall  be  cast,  and  very  clear  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  transmission  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  He  then  becomes  the  mere 
custodian  to  retain  the  votes.  The  Constitu- 
tion declares,  and  the  law  of  Congress  makes 
it  more  specific,  that  he  shall  open  those  votes 
in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  they  shall  bo  counted.  It  seems  to  be 
supposed  by  some  gentlemen  that  the  count- 
ing is  to  be  done  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; but  that  is  impossible  in  itself;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  a  fair  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  concede  there  is  not  that  precise  accuracy 
in  language  in  this  respect  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  usually  character- 
.izes  that  instrument  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
wonld  have  been  more  strictly  accurate  and 
definite  to  have  said,  *^  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  open  and  count  the  vote  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress;" 
but  the  Constitution  does  not  say  in  express 
terms  who  shall  count  them.  Having  made 
the  President  of  the  Senate  the  custMian  of 
the  votes — ^having  prohibited  him  from  open- 
ing them  until  the  arrival  of  a  particular  day, 
and  then  providing  for  its  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress — ^the  law 
having  provided  that  Congress  shall  he  in  ses- 
sion on  that  day,  it  secures  a  certainty  of 
action  hy  the  President  of  the  Senate— he  be- 


ing an  officer  always  in  existence — ^because, 
if  a  vacancy  happens  in  any  way,  the  law  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  be  in  session  on 
that  day,  the  Senate  have  the  power  to  supply 
a  vacancy,  and  have  a  President  of  the  Senate. 
It  may  be  said  that  Congress  ought  by  law 
to  define  more  particularly  what  shall  be  done 
on  this  subject.  I  yield  to  that  opinion ;  I  ex- 
pressed it  yesterday.  I  think  the  law  may  be 
made  more  specific ;  hut  I  cannot  admit  that 
the  law  can  provide  for  any  other  counting  of 
the  votes,  under  the  Constitution,  than  that 
they  shall  be  counted  by  the  President  of  tlie 
Senate.  Upon  this  subject  allow  me  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  Commentary  of  Chancel- 
lor Kent : 

'*  The  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  second  Wed* 
nesday  of  February  suoceeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electors,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  botli 
Houses  of  Congress,  opens  all  the  oertifleates,  and  the 
votes  are  then  to  be  counted.  The  Constitation  does 
not  expressly  declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted  and  the  result  declared.  In  the  case  of 
questionable  votes  and  a  closely-contested  election, 
this  power  may  be  all  important;  and  I  presume,  in 
the  absence  of  all  legislative  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  President  of  th^  Senate  counts  the 
votes  and  determines  the  result,  and  that  the  two 
Houses  are  present  only  as  spectators  to  witness  the 
faimess  and  accuracy  of  the  transaction,  and  to  aot 
only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the  electors.'' 

That  is  precisely  the  view  which  I  sought  to 
present  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  disagree, 
therefore,  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Thompson],  when  he  supposes 
this  is  a  count  by  the  Senate.  It  is  a  count  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  To  secure  fiur- 
ness  and  accuracy,  it  is  a  public  count  before 
two  responsible  organized  bodies  under  the 
Constitution.  All  that  was  done  here  in  re- 
spect to  the  negotiation  l>etween  the  two 
Houses  was  simply  done  in  courtesy.  It  had 
no  binding  effect  as  law.  If  it  were  a  con- 
current vote  of  the  two  Houses,  it  could  only 
be  binding  by  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  good  only 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  the  purposes  of 
convenience.  When  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate counted  the  vote,  no  matter  who  aided 
him,  it  was  his  count.  When  he  counted  the 
vote,  and  declared  the  result,  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the 
United  States  was  ended,  the  duty  was  per- 
formed, the  individuals  declared  to  be  elected 
stand  elected,  and  there  is  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  or  law  to  review  that  decision. 
What  may  be  done  ultimately  when  cases  may 
arise,  when  difficulties  may  intervene,  will  be 
better  determined  when  those  difficulties  arise. 
I  have  simply  expressed  my  solicitude  not  to 
go  beyond  the  present  case,  and  therefore  I 
hope  no  further  action  will  be  had  on  the  sub- 
ject.     

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution evidently  contemplated  a  provision  to 
be  made  by  law  to  regulate  the  detuls,  and  the 
*  mode  of  counting  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.    ''  The 
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President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote  shall  then 
be  counted."  By  whom,  and  how  to  be  count- 
ed, the  Constitution  does  not  say.  But  Con- 
gress has  power  ^^to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof."  Congress,  there- 
tore,  has  the  power  to  regulate  by  law  the  de- 
tails of  the  mode  in  which  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted.  As  yet,  no  such  law  has  been  found 
necessary.  The  cases,  happily,  have  been  rare 
in  which  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the  count 
of  the  electoral  votes.  All  difficulties  of  this 
sort  have  been  managed  heretofore  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  two  Houses — a  consent  either  im- 
plied at  the  time  or  declared  by  joint  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Houses  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  joint  committee  which  is  usually 
raised  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  count 
Is  to  be  made.  In  the  absence  of  law,  the  will 
of  the  two  Houses  thus  declared  has  prescribed 
the  rule  under  which  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  tellers  have  acted.  It  was  by  this  au- 
thority, as  I  understand  it,  that  the  President 
of  tlie  Senate  acted  yesterday.  The  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses  prescribed  the  mode 
in  which  the  tellers  were  to  make  the  count, 
and  also  required  him  to  declare  the  result, 
which  he  did.  It  was  under  the  authority, 
therefore,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  two 
Houses,  that  he  acted.  The  resolutions  by 
which  the  authority  was  given  were  according 
to  unbroken  usage  and  established  precedent. 

Kor  were  the  occurrences  of  yesterday 
without  a  paralleL  Just  such  a  difficulty  arose 
in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Missouri  when  Mr. 
Monroe  was  elected;  and  the  scene  in  the 
House,  to  judge  from  the  report,  must  have 
been  more  tumultuous  than  that  of  yesterday. 
The  difference  between  that  case  and  this  was, 
that  the  joint  committee  had  provided,  by  a 
resolution  adopted  previously  to  the  count, 
that  the  result  was  to  be  announced  as  not 
being  affected  by  the  vote  of  Missouri  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  so  that  the  resoluti(Hi  itself 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  result  was 
to  be  declared.  This  precaution  was  taken  upon 
the  motion  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for- 
tunately enough,  as  the  sequel  proved.  When 
the  votes  were  being  counted,  and  the  certifi- 
cate from  Missouri  was  reached,  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  of  New  Hampshire,  objected  to  the  re- 
ception of  her  vote.  Upon  that  debate  arose ; 
and  the  Senate,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  'Williams, 
of  Tennessee,  returned  to  -their  own  Chamber. 
When  they  were  gone,  a  debate  arose,  and 
Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  with  deference  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  declared  the  result,  for  ^'  the  moment 
the  objection  was  made  the  rule  (i.  e.,  the 
joint  resolution)  adopted  this  morning  took 
effect."  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate  ought  to  have  done  as  I 
understand  our  President  did  yesterday,  the 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  giving  him  this 
authority. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Kentucky.  Allow  me 
one  moment.  From  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  an  expression 
may  be  drawn  which  I  wish  to  disclaim,  in 
reference  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  In 
calling  members  of  the  House  interloping  speak- 
ers— do  not  understand  me  as  in  the  least  way 
saying  that  he  acted  improperly  or  wrong. 
He  acted  probably  as  most  men  woold  have 
acted,  and  possibly  as  I  might  have  done  my- 
self. I  will  not  say  that,  in  regard  to  that, 
there  was  anything  improper.  I  think  he  acted 
very  discreetly  and  prudently.  But  then,  what 
is  the  right  of  the  matter  ?  When  we  are  count- 
ing the  votes  (for  the  President  of  the  Senate 
only  counts  them  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
in  the  session  of  the  Senate,  because  he  cannot 
count  them  as  a  private  individual)  it  is  im- 
proper for  the  House  members  to  be  anything 
but  listeners.  When  they  commenced  speak- 
ing I  retired  as  an  individuaL  I  did  not  think 
that  it  was  in  order  for  them  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  result  in  the  Missouri 
case  was,  that  the  Senate  was  invited  back  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  its  Hall,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  did  announce 
the  result,  as  ordered  by  the  joint  resolution, 
in  the  mids^of  interruptiohs  and  murmuring; 
and  then,  upon  motion  of  a  Senator,  the  Sen- 
ate retired  from  the  Hall,  which  so  much  pro- 
voked Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  that  he  de- 
clared the  election  vitiated,  and  offered  resolu- 
tions affirming  the  whole  proceeding  to  have 
been  illegal.  In  the  midst  of  a  debate  upon 
these,  the  House  adjourned ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  closed  the  proceedings  iu  relation  to  the 
count  of  the  electoral  votes.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  whatever  authority  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  declaration 
of  the  result,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
given  him.  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  probably  would  bo 
still  better  to  regulate  the  whole  matter  by 
law.  If,  then,  his  authority  be  denied  in  either 
of  these  modes,  the  power  of  the  two  Houses 
to  regulate  the  count  is  recognized. 

I  thought,  therefore,  yesterday,  that  inas- 
much as  the  joint  committee  had  failed  to  take 
the  precaution  beforehand,  which  had  been 
taken  on  two  occasions  heretofore,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  remedy  the  omission  by  a 
conference  at  the  time.  A  joint  resolution 
might  thus  have  been  adopted,  which  would 
have  conformed  to  precedent,  and  reserved 
unmistakably  to  the  two  Houses  the  authority 
over  the  subject  heretofore  exercised  by  them. 
The  opportunity  for  that  has  now  passed  away. 
I  presume  that  the  declaration  as  to  the  per- 
sons elected  is  valid.  If  anything  further 
ought  to  be  done,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that^ 
as  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  could  not  affect  the 
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resnlt  in  either  waj,  it  had  not  been  reckoned 
in  the  ooant.  Whether  even  that  be  necessary 
now,  it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  consider.  More 
than  that  cannot  now  be  neoeasarj,  and  per- 
haps it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  order  the  result 
of  the  election  to  be  announced  to  those  per- 
sona who  hare  been  elected  as  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ORITTE!!«^DEN.  It  is  the  furthest  from 
mj  wish  or  purpose  to  embarrass  the  proceed- 
ing that  gentlemen  desire  to  take.  Fortu* 
natelj  for  us,  this  vote  is  of  no  consequence 
as  it  regards  the  result  of  the  election.  Mr. 
Bachanan  is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  so  declared;  but  it 
seems,  according  to  the  judgment  which  pre- 
vailed yesterday  when  we  were  in  the  other 
House,  that,  although  objection  was  made  to 
the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  there 
vas,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  no  way  in  which  that  objection  could 
be  decided.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
wd  should  decide  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
We  see  the  danger  that  may  arise  out  of  the 
uncertainty  existing  on  this  subject.  We  saw 
eaoQgh  yesterday  to  satisfy  us  that,  if  this 
presidential  election  had  depended  on  the  ad- 
misiion  or  exclusion  of  the  vote  of  Wiscon- 
Bin,  the  result  would  have  been  little  less  than 
revolutionary.  Is  it  not  wise  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  warning  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  such  votes  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  ?  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it 
is  of  great  oonseqnenoe,  if  we  exercise  any 
sort  of  providence  or  foresight  on  this  subject, 
that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  expressed  on  that 
question. 

Other  difficulties  may  be  removed  by  such 
legi;tlAtioQ  as  the  gentleman  proposes;  but 
whatever  may  be  your  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, th^re  must  be  electors,  and  you  must  ap- 
point the  day  when  the  electors  shall  be 
chosen,  and  the  day  on  which  those  electors 
shall  meet  and  oast  their  votes ;  and  then  the 
<lsyof  the  election  of  the  electors,  and  the 
day  when  they  shall  meet  and  cast  their  votes, 
most,  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  Oon- 
stitution,  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  You  can,  by  no  law,  modify  or  nullify 
the  election  in  this  respect.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  electors  are  chosen  in  one  State  they 
most  be  chosen  in  all  the  States.  The  same 
day  on  which  they  meet  and  cast  their  votes 
mast  be  the  day  for  meeting  in  every  State. 
That  is  a  constitutional  provision. 

As  for  the  idea  that  it  is  in  our  power,  or 
that  we  OQght  to  admit  a  vote  under  any 
special  circumstance  not  given  on  that  day 
because  of  the  weather,  is  to  make  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  weather — ^is  to  make  it  depend 
on  any  accident,  or  the  pretext  of  any  acci- 
dent, or  the  pretext  of  any  unavoidable  de- 
tention of  the  electors  from  the  place  of  vot- 
ing.   That  cannot  be.    The  Constitution  says 


it  shall  be  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
United  States.  You  ought,  therefore,  in  your 
law  to  fix  that  same  day  for  all  the  Union. 
Here  is  a  vote  tendered  us  from  a  State  given 
on  another  day.  We  ctll  it  a  vote  in  com- 
mon parlance ;  but  in  the  constitutional  sense 
is  it  a  vote  at  all?  Is  it  not  merely  null? 
Unquestionably,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  null 
and  void.  The  constitution  of  a  State,  for 
instance,  prondes  that  its  Legislature  shall 
be  elected  on  a  prescribed  day.  Can  any 
voter  be  allowed  to  vote  afterward?  Does 
his  coming  to  the  polls  the  day  after  the 
election  is  over,  or  an  hour  after,  and  declar- 
ing his  voice  in  any  way  he  pleases,  ^ve  any 
effect  to  his  voice?  It  is  not  a  vote;  it  is 
only  a  declaration  of  how  he  would  have  voted 
if  fre  had  the  privilege  of  voting  at  all.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  about  circumstances  changing  the 
Constitution  in  this  respect,  or  giving  by  acci- 
dent validity  to  a  vote  which  the  Constitution 
prohibits.  It  is  no  vote  at  all,  and  should  be 
rejected  as  such.  That  is  my  idea,  and  I  wish 
to  declare  it. 

Upon  more  and  more  reflection^  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  settle  it,  because  the  other  difficul- 
ties which  have  resulted  from  the  joint  meet- 
ing as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  may  be  rem- 
edied by  legislation,  and  I  hope  will  be.  We 
have  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  so  important 
before  as  this  day  as  the  question  that  this 
presidential  election  has  opened  to  our  view. 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  warning  which 
V)cident  has  given  us — ^a  warning  which  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  question  is  comparatively 
of  no  consequence,  and  we  can  calmly  apply 
our  minds  to  the  proper  constitutional  consid- 
eration of  the  question.  But  whatever  lo^s- 
lation  may  take  place,  electors  must  some  day 
be  appointed ;  and  the  point  I  now  propo<^  to 
settle  is  one  that  may  arise  under  any  state  of 
legislation  yon  can  possibly  adopt.  I  am  will- 
ing to  confine  our  action  now  to  that  unavoid- 
able state  of  t|)e  case  which  may  occur  in  every 
future  presidential  election,  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do.  We  cannot  give  a  single  day  longer 
than  that  allowed  by  the  ConstitutioD.  The 
vote  must  be  on  a  particular  day.  No  time 
before,  no  time  after,  will  do.  That  is  the 
ConstitQtion,  and  we  cannot  change  it.  We 
cannot  say  that,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
difficulties  of  this  sort,  and  affording  more  titr.e 
for  the  electors  to  meet,  the  election  may  take 
place  any  time  witlfin  three  days  after  a  given 
time.  We  cannot  give  more  days  than  one, 
and  that  one  day  must  be  the  same  throughout 
the  Union ;  so  that  this  question  may  occur  in 
any  and  every  presidential  election.  Now  is  a 
vote,  given  on  a  day  different  from  that  pre- 
scribed, noU?    I  think  it  is. 

I  will  ask  leave,  wishing,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  avail  myself  of  every  means  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  on  this  question,  to  disembarrass 
the  object  which  gentlemen  have  in  view  by 
the  additional  resolution ;  and,  therefore,  as  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from  California, 
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who  offered  the  original  reeolation,  is  willing 
that  a  vote  may  first  be  taken  on  my  resola- 
tion,  I  withdraw  it  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, and  offer  a  distiDct  resolution  embracing 
that  single  point. 

Mr.  WELLER.  For  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  Senator^s  object,.  I  can  withdraw  the 
resolution  I  offered  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  can  offer  his  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Very  well.  I  am  will- 
ing  to  have  them  disconnected. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  understand  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
now  offered.    I  wish  it  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  California  is  under- 
stood to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  now  offer  this  reso- 
lution : 

Betoletdj  That  the  electoral  ycte  of  the  State  of 
WUconain,  in  the  late  presidential  election,  being 
given  on  a  day  different  from  that  preacribed  by  law, 
was  therefore  null,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted or  included  in  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
given  in  the  late  presidential  election. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Permit  me  to  make  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
am  perfectiy  willing  to  vote  for  all  the  prop- 
ositions contained  in  the  resolution ;  I  believe 
them  to  be  founded  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  in  the  shape  of  a  res- 
olution it  will  not  avail  so  much  as  it  woul^ 
to  pass  a  law  now,  directing  that  hereafter, 
when  the  Tote  of  a  State  presented  for  count 
shall  appear  to  have  been  given  on  a  day  dif- 
ferent nrom  that  provided  by  law,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  not  to 
count  that  vote.  If  we  pass  a  laVr  declaring 
that,  it  will  have  effect  for  all  future  time.  If 
not,  this  will  be  merely  an  espressiop  of  opin- 
ion that  does  not  bind  any  one ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  the  Senator  refers  will  again 
occur.    With  a  law  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  WELLER.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, perhaps,  can  get  at  the  question  in  this 
way:  Let  him  offer  his  proposition  in  the 
shape  of  a  resolution  instructing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  providing  that  in 
such  a  case,  where  a  State  fails  to  give  a  vote 
at  the  time  fixed  by  law,  it  shall  not  be  counted. 
That  will  be  a  test  vote,  and  we  can  get  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN,  f  prefer  this  mode. 
I  hear  the  gentleman^s  suggestions  with  great 
kindness  and  all  proper  respect ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  a  law  may  be  passed.  We  have 
been  now  seventy  years  and  more  without  any 
such  law,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  when 
this  presidential  election,  and  the  consequences 
which  might  have  resulted  from  it^  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  we  shall  go  on  without  legislation. 
I  wish  to  change  this  resolution  and  make  it  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  in  that  form  I  offer  it : 

Mmhed  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  qf  Jieprmentativea 


ofihe  UhiUd  SUdee  of  America  Jin  Congreu  CMemUed ^ 
That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  late  presidential  eletion.  being  given  on  a  day 
different  irom  that  prescribea  by  law.  was  therefore 
null,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  aomitlcd  or  in- 
cluded in  the  count  of  electoral  votes  given  in  the 
late  presidential  election. 

Mr.  BIGGS.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
fer that  resolution  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  per- 
fectly in  order. 

Mr.  BIGGS.    I  move  that  reference. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  done.  I  hope  we  are  prepared.now  to  act. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  vote  on  it  without 
a  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  that  the  form  of  this 
resolution  is  not  the  making  of  a  law,  but  the 
expression  of  on  opinion.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  the  expression  of  an  opinion  concerning 
a  matter  that  is  past,  and  has  ncT  operative  ef- 
fect. The  matter  is  over  to  which  it  relates — 
it  is  all  done.  There  is  no  practical  effect  in 
the  resolution  when  passed,  unless  it  makes  a 
law  for  the  future.  It  is  badly  drawn  with  a 
vieir  to  that  purpose,  for  it  only  declares  that 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin  ought  not  to  have  been 
counted.  That  is  gone  by,  and  it  makes  no 
regulation  in  relation  to  the  future  at  all.  My 
first  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  entirely  inop* 
erative. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  risen 
on  that  account  i^erely.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  gentlemen  who  may  think  proper  to 
listen  to  me,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  entertain 
very  serious  doubts  ^nder  the  Constitution  as 
to  whether  we  possess  any  power  to  express 
any  opinion  at  all  about  it.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ever 
intended  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  the  Senate,  or  either,  or  both  of  them. 
Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  as  to  the 
manner  of  choosing  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Various  projects  were  presented. 
Among  others,  it  was  very  gravely  debated 
whether  he  had  not  better  be  elected  by  Con- 
gress. For  some  con  siderable  tim  e  th  at  propo- 
sition was  under  consideration.  Various  plans 
were  put  forward,  various  suggestions  made  as 
to  the  manner  of  choosing  a  President,  and 
much  difficulty  was  fouud  in  relation  to'  it  be- 
fore a  plan  was  arrived  at,  and  that  so  soon 
resulted  in  a  practical  failure  as  to  lead  to  the 
change  in  the  Constitution  to  what  it  now  is  in 
this  respect.  The  Constitution  vested  in  each 
House  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  election 
of  its  members  ;  it  provided  carefully  that  it 
would  not  trust  to  the  two  Houses  to  elect  a 
President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  consult  history  at 

all,  and  consider  the  probability  of  things  even 

as  they  fall  within  our  own  observation  and 

I  experience,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  very  lit- 
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tie  practical  difference  between  leaving  the 
presidential  election  to  Congress  and  leaving 
Oongress  to  decide  that  election.  It  will 
amount  practically  to  aboat  the  same  thing. 
Disgoise  it  as  we  may,  after  all  the  truth  con- 
strains US  to  acknowledge,  more  or  less,  that, 
in  deciding  on  the  election  of  members  of  the 
two  Hooses  of  Congress,  when  the  decision  of 
the  election  of  a  proposed  member  or  a  con- 
tested seat  determines  the  state  of  political 
parties  one  way  or  the  other,  the  vote  is  a  po- 
litical one.  When  the  question  arises  in  such 
a  contingency,  iu  such  a  crisis,  it  requires  very 
little  acquaintance  with  mankind  to  know 
what  will  be  the  result.  It  will  be  simply  a 
political  decision ;  and  individuals,  instead  of 
being  held  responsible  for  their  opinions  and 
votes  on  such  occasions,  will  go  with  their 
party,  and  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  that  way.  In  deciding  upon  an 
election  which  has  been  had  by  electors,  the 
legality  of  that  election  is  always  a  turning- 
point  in  politics.  There  are  always  candidates 
of  different  parties;  and  deciding  one  way 
would  be  the  triumph  of  one  party,  and  de- 
ciding another  way  the  triumpn  of  another. 
It  will  always  present  that  state  of  things. 

Now,  is  it  difficult  to  see  that,  if  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  to  the 
propriety  or  legality  of  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent, it  will  always  be  a  party  decision?  It 
will  be  so,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  whenever  you  choose,  in  creatiug 
questions  of  that  kind;  for  it  is  a  common 
charge  of  one  party  against  another,  that  votes 
are  procured  by  fraua  and  by  corruption.  In 
particular  States,  where  there  is  a  close  vote, 
each  party  charges  the  other  with  producing 
the  result  by  fraud,  by  violence,  or  trickery. 
Then,  whenever  the  election  of  electors  is  close 
in  a  State,  such  as  Delaware,  or  Louisiana,  or 
one  where  the  possibility  is  more  likely,  and 
it  is  decided  one  way  or  the  other  by  only  a 
small  plurality,  the  moment  that  election 
comes  to  be  canvassed  before  the  two  Houses, 
at  once  testimony  will  be  offered  to  show  that 
the  election  in  that  State  was  procured  by 
fraud  or  violence,  and  therefore  that  the  votes 
of  its  electors  should  be  set  aside.  Such  a 
question,  I  say,  in  any  tolerably  dose  election, 
may  be  raised  at  any  time.  Either  party  may 
at  any  time  raise  such  a  question;  and  if  they 
know  how  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  the  two  Houses,  who  are  to  pass  on 
that  question,  stand,  they  know  what  will  be 
the  result  always. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  <}uestionable  whether,  when 
the  Constitution  said,  not  that  Congress  should 
decide  the  election  of  President,  but  that  it 
should  decide  upon  the  elections  of  its  own 
members,  it  at  the  same  time  meant  to  trust  to 
these  Houses,  or  either  or  bo^  of  them,  the 
power  of  deciding  the  presidential  election.  I 
yery  mnch  doubt  whether,  if  we  were  now  ar- 
ranging the  election  of  President,  we  should 


ever  think  of  resorting  to  such  a  means  as 
that ;  but  I  am  not  f uUy  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  that  is  so.  If,  however,  we  adopt 
this  resolution,  it  is  not  merely  an  expression 
of  our  private  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wisconsin  vote — that  is  not  all,  by  any  means. 
If  that  were  all,  it  would  be  of  rather  slight 
consideration ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  in  the  form  of  this  res- 
olution in  relation  to  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  we  in  fact  take  upon  us  to 
say  that  we  are  judges  of  the  election.  We 
assume  and  exercise  the  right  of  judging  on 
the  legality  of  the  vote  of  the  different  elec- 
tors. We  actually  assume  and  take  upon  us 
the  exercise  of  this  exceedingly  questionable 
power.  Before  we  take  this  long  leap,  and 
undertake  to  express  this  opinion  in  this  way, 
and  thus  assume  this  much  contested  power,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  some  occasion 
to  demand  it;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent occasion  that  in  the  least  demands  it.  The 
whole  matter  is  settled  ^d  ended. 

I  do  not  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  or  the  Sen- 
ate alone,  are  not  judges  of  the  election.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  not  so ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  so; 
but  I  think,  by  entertaining  this  resolution, 
we  in  fact  decide  that  it  is  so ;  and  that  is  my 
great  objection  to  entertaining  it.  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  the  question  passed  upon  in 
this  summary  manner,  and  in  relation  to  a  case 
that  does  not  demaiid  anything  to  be  done  by 
us  at  iJl,  for  the  whole  matter  is  ended  and 
completed.  With  these  views,  my  motion  is 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont withdraw  that  motion? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
new it,  I  have  no  objection  to  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  I  will  renew  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  be  very  loth  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  this  question  in  opposition  to  that 
which  has  been  decfared  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the  vote  given 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  wliich  appears 
to  have  been  given  on  the  4th  of  December  by 
the  gentlemen  who  were  elected  by  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  as  elecfbrs,  was  a  valid  vote.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  by  which  a  vote  given 
after  the  day  prescribed  by  law,  and  upon 
which  the  Constitution  acts  when  it  declares 
that  the  day  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  to  be  valid.  Any 
law  of  Congress  undertaking  to  prescribe  for 
any  State  or  any  class  of  States,  on  the  ground 
of  accident  or  any  existing  state  of  things,  a 
day  different  from  that  prescribed  for  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  Con- 
gress, by  a  joint  resolution,  could  have  the 
power  to  do  what  they  could  not  by  an  ex- 
press law. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  expridss  any  definite 
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opinion  on  that  subject,  because  there  is  no 
question  arising  in  the  present  election.  The 
only  question  that  arose  was,  whether  the 
President  elect,  Jamas  Buchanan,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  electoral  votes.  That  fact  was 
ascertained  without  controversy.  That  he 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  votes,  a 
minority  of  all  the  electoral  colleges,  is  admitted 
on  all 'sides ;  and  the  moment  it  appeared  that 
he  had  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes,  which 
was  a  majority,  every  other  inquiry  became 
perfectly  irrelevant  and  immaterial ;  every  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  electoral  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  entii*ely  immaterial ;  and  when  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  body  declared  the  re- 
sult of  the  election,  he  did  not  declare  that 
those  votes  wore  admitted  or  rejected.  He  had 
no  authority  to  declare  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  fact  was  announced  as  the  fact  existed, 
but  it  was  immaterial ;  and  when  he  deolarea 
the  result  he  declared  that  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  declare,  and  the  truth  of  which  no  one 
controverts. 

However,  a  question  might  arise,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Suppose  the  electoral  colleges  had  so  stood 
that  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
would  have  left  no  choice,  no  one  then  having 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors what  would  then  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  case?  Suppose  the  rejection  of  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  had  left  no  choice  by  the 
presidential  electors :  if  that  vote  was  not  an 
effective  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  have  the  power,  without  the  assent  or 
consent  of  this  body,  to  elect  a  President  of 
the  United  States  by  States.  Who  shall  de- 
cide that  question  ?  If  I  were  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  believed 
the  state  of  the  vote  required  me,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  to  go  into  the  election,  I 
should  act  without  any  reference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  a  duty  de- 
volved by  the  Constitution  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  no  act  and  no  vote  of  the 
Senate  could  take  away  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  elect  a  President  in  that 
case. 

Agath :  let  me  go  a  stfp  further.  Suppose 
the  SScnate  should  be  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
believing  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  a 
valid  vote ;  and  the  gentleman  elected  Presi- 
dent by  that  vote  should  assume  the  office 
of  President  and  undertake  to  discharge  its 
duties,  and  should  send  to  this  body  his  nomi- 
nation for  any  officers  which  the  Constitution 
authorizes  the  President  to  nominate ;  and  this 
body,  acting  upon  its  opinion,  should  confirm 
the  nominations  of  the  rresident  thus  elected 
by  that  vote  which  they  declared  to  be  legal, 
but  which  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  and  void.  We  have  then  a 
contest  between  two  Presidents,  one  recog- 
nized by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  other  recognized  by  the  Senate.  Kow, 
that  this  body  would  be  called  npon  in  that 


case  to  act  and  decide,  I  doubt  not ;  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  case  I 
have  supposed,  would  be  called  upon  to  act 
and  decide,  I  doubt  not ;  because  the  Gonsti- 
tntion  has  devolved  on  them  the  nower  of  act- 
ing, and  the  right  to  act  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  there  was  no  choice.  Then  how  is  the 
question  to  be  decided  ?  Can  the  Senate  de- 
cide it?  Can  the  House  of  Representatives 
decide  it  ?  If  they  differ  in  opinion,  can  either 
branch  decide  it  ?  The  courts  of  justice  are 
open.  There  is  a  mode  of  legal  proceeding 
by  which  this  question  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  in 
any  individud  case;  and  any  question  that 
may  arise  may  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  acQudicated  in  that  particular  case  by  that 
court ;  and  what  can  be  done  in  one  case  can 
be  done  in  another  case. 

I  suppose  this  state  of  things  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  idea  which  is  very  strongly 
impressed  on  my  mind,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  a  President,  or  to 
unmake  one.  There  is  no  power  in  Congress 
to  declare  a  man  effectively  to  be  President 
or  not  to  be  President  except  in  a  single  case, 
where  «by  the  Constitution  the  power  is  de- 
volved on  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
question  is  decided  by  the  people.  It  is  the 
people  who  make  the  Preudent  through  their 
electors  and  by  their  votes ;  and  there  is  no 
power  in  Congress  to  change  the  result.  The 
whole  proceeding  of  counting  is  based  on  the 
idea  merely  of  disclosing  to  the  public  in  a  safe, 
authentic  way,  the  actual  state  of  the  vote ; 
and,  when  that  is  ascertained  truly,  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  chosen  by  that  vote  is  President, 
let  Congress  do  what  it  may. 

I  say  then,  sir,  that  any  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  is  nothing  more  than 
an  expression  of  opinion,  not  obligatory  on 
those  who  may  come  after  us;  and  any  law  of 
Congress  which  undertakes  by  its  operation  to 
change  the  actual  result,  as  found  upon  an  in- 
spection of  the  facts,  would,  so  far  as  it  changed 
or  varied  the  result,  be  inoperative  and  of  no 
effect ;  and  hence  I  say  tonday,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, that  in  my  judgment  the  course  of  the 
presiding  officer  was  entirely  correct  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  the  two 
Houses  met,  they  had  no  power  as  a  delibera- 
tive body.  No  motion  could  be  submitted; 
no  question  could  be  debated ;  no  vote  oould 
be  taken.  An  objection  might  be  interposed 
by  a  member;  and,  if  there  was  to  be  any  de- 
liberation, the  two  bodies  must  separate  and 
act  separately.  But,  when  they  act  separately, 
they  have  very  little  power.  In  the  present 
case  they  have  no  power,  because  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  without  controversy,  that  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  have  been  chosen; 
and  the  result  having  been  ascertained  and  de- 
clared, neither  House  of  Congress  has  any  con- 
trol over  it  I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  resoluo 
tion  will  be  adopted  on  this  occaidon,  except 
only  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  Senator 
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from  OalifomU,  Appointing  a  committee  to 
wait  onthePresideirt  and  Vioe-President  eleot, 
and  gi^e  them  tiie  usaal  notice  of  their  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  cononr  mainly  in  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Oonneotioat ; 
and  I  only  riae  to  correct  what  I  think  was  a 
misapprehension  in  a  single  particular.  The 
Senator  states  that  it  was  not  the  daty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  nnder  the  circnmstanoes  to 
make  any  decision  in  respect  to  the  vote  of 
Wisoonsin.  I  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  decide  npon  the  vote  of 
every  State.  The  Senator  from  Oonneoticut  is 
correct  in  saying  that,  after  it  was  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Bachanan  had  a  majority  of  all  the 
Totes  cast,  it  was  immaterial  as  to  the  rote  of 
Wisconsin ;  it  was  equftlly  immaterial  as  to  the 
yote  of  every  other  State  except  those  counted 
for  Mr.  Bachanan.  It  was  a  question  that 
should  have  been  decided.  It  was  a  question, 
in  my  judgment,  that  should  have  beeo  decided 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
could  be  decided  by  nobody  dse.  There  was 
no  appeal  from  the  decision.  As  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  and  the  law  stand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  being  the  counting 
officer  under  them,  to  decide  what  he  counts, 
and  what  he  refuses  to  count,  in  every  instance. 
This  is  all  I  designed  to  say,  and  I  now  renew 
the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PUGII.  I  rose  when  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  did,  and  I  hope  he  will  withdraw  the 
motion  for  a  few  minutes.  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  W£LLER.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  under  a  pledge  to  renew  the 
motion. 

Mr.  PUGH.    But  he  did  not  renew  it. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  cannot  consider  this  as 
my  motion.  I  renewed  it,  because  I  felt  un- 
der obligations  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  hear  every  Senator.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  withdraw- 
ing the  motion. 

Mr.  PUGH.  •  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  as  a  joint  resolution ;  for  if  we  pass  it  as  a 
joint  resolution  it  must  go  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  pass  under  his  approval 
or  disapproval.  The  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  express,  that  every  order,  or  resolu- 
tion, or  Tote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  both 
IIoQses  is  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of 
adjournment,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Now,  confessedly,  the  President  has 
nothing  to  do  with  counting  the  votes  for  his 
successor.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
is  an  error  to  make  this  a  joint  resolution ;  and 
the  first  amendment  I  wish  to  submit  Is  to 
strike  out  the  words,  *^by  the  Senate  and 
Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.*'  so  that 
it  may  be  a  separate  resolution  of  tlie  Senate. 
Then  I  shall  move  to  add  to  it  this  further 
resolution :  , 

That  a  eopy  of  tht  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to 


the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  together  with  a  mes- 
sage that  the  Senate  is  now  prepared  to  proceed  wiib 
oountinff  the  votes  for  Presideut  and  Vice-President 
of  the  united  States. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  Mis- 
souri case,  that  after  the  Senate  retired,  some 
debate  occurred  in  both  Houses ;  and  having 
settled  in  their  own  minds  the  proper  course, 
a  message  was  sent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives notifying  the  Senate  to  return,  and 
the  Senate  returned  and  completed  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  honorable  Senator  was  interrupted  by 
the  delivery  of  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Oullom,  their 
Clerk : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  by  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  House  has  passed  a  resolution  appointing 
two  of  its  members  to  aot  in  concert  with  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Senate,  to  notify  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  his  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  for  fonr  years, 
from  the  4th  of  March  next ;  also  to  inform  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  that 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  four  years,  from  the  4th  of  March 
next ;  and  have  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Flob- 
BNOK,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  hope  my  resolution  will 
now  be  taken  up  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  object  to  it.  I  have  partly 
the  same  objection  to  this  as  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  resolve  out  of  a  ques- 
tion of  this  magnitude.  It  is  in  vain  for  ns  to 
attempt  to  escape  it.  What  are  the  facts  as 
they  occurred?  The  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  met  yesterday,  pnrsuant  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  count  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  I  certainly 
can  never  agree  to  any  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  fixes  that  that  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  exdnsion  of 
the  members  of  Congress.  Two  difficulties 
seem  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  con- 
struction. First,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body  may  be  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  claim  to  be  the  President-elect; 
and  he  is  to  stand  there,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  reject  votes,  or  admit 
votes,  by  his  single  will,  and  thus  make  or  un- 
make himself  President.  It  is  a  power  higher 
than  the  veto.  I  am  bound  to  say,  under  my 
construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  no  such  power  is  lodged  in  any  individ- 
ual, whatever  may  be  his  station.  The  Consti- 
tution says  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  open  the  votes.  That  is  the  end  of  his 
duties.  He  is  to  open  them  and  to  read  them. 
The  joint  resolution  never  devolved  on  the 
tellers  the  right  to  read  those  votes.  The  joint 
resolution  was  that  the  tellers  should  record 
them.    Who  are  the  tellers  f    We  heard  a  great 
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deal  aboat  their  report  yesterday.  I  do  not 
care  if  they  never  reported.  They  are  nothing 
but  clerks— clerka  of  the  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
the  very  language  of  the  joint  resolation,  which 
was  copied  from  former  precedents : 

"  That  one  person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  port  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  to  m(ike  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  snail  be  declared,  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^ 
who  shall  announce  the  state  ot  the  vote  and  the 
persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses  assembled.'* 

It  was  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  open 
the  sealed  certificates  which  were  sent  to  him, 
and  to  announce  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
their  contents,  and  then  our  clerks,  to  wit,  the 
Senate  teller  and  the  two  House  tellers,  were 
to  record  it ;  and  accordingly  the  Constitution 
says,  *^  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  Who 
are  to  count  them  ?  Congress.  What  are  we 
there  for?  My  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Thompson]  supposed  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  be  brought  to  our  bar^  I  ad- 
mit they  may  come  here ;  but  why  do  we  want 
them  for  witnesses,  or  why  are  we  to  be  wit- 
nesses, if  we  have  no  control  over  it  at  any 
stage? 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Kentucky.  Will  the 
Senator  allow  me  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  PUGH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Kentucky.  I  suppose, 
according  to  all  sort  of  logic  and  proper  pro- 
ceeding, the  President  of  the  Senate  counts 
the  votes  ofUcially.  He  does  not  count  them 
as  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  but  he  counts 
them  as  the  President  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Senate,  where 
each  State  is  equally  represented.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  pres- 
ent, looking  on  as  witnesses,  to  prevent  any 
clandestine  cabal  or  secret  association,  or  any 
sort  of— I  will  not  say  Cataline  conspiration. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  count,  and 
do  it  under  the  regulation  of  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
to  sit  by,  and  whether  we  put  them  in  the 
gallery,  or  the  reporters^  desks,  or  in  niches — 
wherever  they  are  placed  they  are  to  look  on. 
When  the  President  gets  through  with  the 
counting,  under  the  direction  of  the  States  as 
represented  here,  if  it  is  ascertained  that  no 
person  has  obtained  a  migority  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  the  House  of  Representatives  then  retire 
to  their  Chamber ;  or,  I  suppose,  official  cour- 
tesy would  require  that  we  snould  notify  them 
that  no  one  had  been  elected ;  and  then  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  should  rise  and  call  the 
roll  of  the  States,  beginning  at  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  ask  the  members  of  each  State  for 
whom  they  voted  as  President.  That  is  to 
protect  the  States  agunst  any — well,  I  will  not 
say  fraudulent  combination — I  will  not  saj 
anything  about  the  big  States,  like  whales 
swallowing  up  forty  minnows  at  a  bite,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the 


House  of  Representatives  bad  no  right  to  say 
anything  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  Presiding  Officer,  when  the  two 
Houses  were  assembled  yesterday,  recognizing 
one  of  the  members  of  that  House  as  entitled 
to  the  floor.  I  did  not  want  to  call  any  of 
them  to  order,  but  I  got  up  and  went  out,  as  I 
stated  some  time  ago.  I  thought  they  had  no 
more  right  to  talk  about  it  than  a  witness  has 
to  inteifere  with  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
Justice.  In  Kentucky  phrase,  they  had  no  right 
to  put  in  their  "jaw"  at  all.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  just  th^  long  and  the  short  of  the  mat- 
ter.   That  is  exactly  what  I  think  about  it. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  wbh  to  put  in  a  caveat^  once 
for  all,  in  speaking  of  the  course  which  was 
taken  yesterday,  or  the  views  expressed.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  t^ew  York  TMr.  Sew- 
ard]. I  consider  it  fortunate  that  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  is  immaterial  to  the  result,  and  I 
consider  it  fortunate,  too,  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  joint  convention  w^  not  inter- 
ested in  the  result  of  the  vote  at  all;  but  I 
speak  to-day  as  I  understand  the  rights  under 
the  constitution. 

I  think  a  grave  error  was  committed  yester- 
day in  the  joint  convention,  and  that  it 
behooves  us  to  reme<ly  it  by  whatever  means 
we  cim.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  open  the  votes,  and  declare  the 
contents;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tellers,  as 
clerks,  to  record  the  declaration ;  and  when- 
ever a  vote  was  presented  to  which  any 
objection  could  be  made,  the  time  to  make  the 
objection  was  when  the  vote  was  read.  That 
was  attempted  yesterday.  A  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Virginia  objectea  to  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  told  that 
that  was  not  the  proper  time,  and,  submitting 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  proper  time  would 
come  directly,  he  took  his  seat,  and  we  waited 
then  until  it  was  all  through.  Then  a  motion 
was  made  to  reject  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  and 
it  was  said  that  was  not  the  proper  time. 
Then  we  were  told  to  wait  until  the  tellers 
reported.  Well,  the  tellers  reported;  and 
they  reported  the  fact  that  the  vote  of  tlie 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  given  on  a  day  unau- 
thorized by  law.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  It  was  a  nullity.  We 
cannot  make  it  a  vote.  It  is  not  in  our  power 
to  do  so,  unless  we  can  make  the  Constitution 
over  again.  Then  the  objection  was  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  and 
others,  that  it  was  now  apparent,  on  the  report 
of  the  tellers,  that  here  was  an  illegal  vote 
which  had  crept  in;  but  we  were  told  that 
that  was  not  the  time. 

What  fuHher  ?  Then  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  two  bodies  read  to  us  (here  is  nis  own 
statement) :  "  That  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  had  been  cast  for  John  0.  Fremont,  of 
California."  If  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  a 
nullity,  no  such  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mr.  iVemont ;  and  in  making  that  announce- 
ment, whether  he  designed  to  do  so  or  not — 
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and  I  accept  his  disclaimer — ^he  did,  in  fact, 
decide  the  whole  question.  He  ooald  not  have 
made  this  declaration  without  deciding  it. 
There  were  not  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  for  John  0.  Fremont,  unless  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  counted.  Then  an  objection 
was  interposed,  and  we  were  told  that  the  two 
Ilooses  had  discharged  all  they  came  for,  and 
were  to  separate  and  go  to  their  Chambers. 

So,  at  every  sta^e  of  this  proceeding,  begin- 
ning with  the  firsc  presentation  of  the  certifi- 
cate, some  oae  of  the  members  of  Congress  ob- 
jected to  this  vote,  and  he  was  told  that  the 
proper  time  had  not  come,  and  the  wliole  pro- 
ceeding was  completed  and  ended,  and  we 
were  called  oat  of  the  Chamber  and  back  here. 
At  every  stage  we  were  told  the  proper  time 
had  not  come ;  and  now,  when  we  get  here, 
we  are  told  that  the  proper  time  has  not  come 
yet,  or  that  it  has  passecL 

Mr.  President,  when  is  it  to  be  settled  ?  Sup- 
pose, as  Seaators  have  said,  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin wonld  have  led  to  a  difTerent  result,  we 
should  have  had  anarchy  in  both  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Bat  now,  when  the  question  is  here  in 
th3  most  favorable  ciroumstauces  for  its  settle- 
mant  for  th3  future,  for  a  deliberate  expression 
of  the  views  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
are  told  that  we  must  lay  it  on  the  table  until 
it  shall  como  again  in  more  terrible  circum- 
stances, and  resolve  ourselves  out  of  it  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  three  gentlemen  to  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Buchanan  that  he  had  a  majority 
of  the  vote^.  It  seems  to  me — ^and  I  say  it 
with  due  respect  to  Senators — ^a  trifling  with 
the  magnitujk  of  the  question.  Let  us  un- 
derstand what  is  our  power. 

I  believed  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  when  t'lo  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  objected  to  that  vote,  his  objection 
wcs  rightly  mide;  it  was  made  at  the  right 
time  and  at  tha  right  place.  I  believe  that 
t!ie  proceeding  should  have  stopped  at  that 
pymt — ^thit  ^I  that  passed  beyond  that  was 
illegaL  Hera  was  a  vote  proposed;  it  was 
objected  to  by  one  of  those  who  the  Consti- 
tutioa  said  should  be  present  and  assist  in  the 
counting ;  and  it  was  then  our  duty  to  settle 
what  should  be  done  with  this  alleged  vote 
from  Wisconsin ;  and,  having  settled  it— either 
admitted  or  rejected  it — ^then  the  result  should 
have  been  ascertained  and  the  declaration 
made.  Instead  of  that,  it  was  passed  over. 
I  appeal  to  Senators,  was  there  any  step  in 
the  proceeding  yesterday  when  any  member 
of  either  Housj  was  allowed  to  put  in  an  ob- 
jection, or  debat3  an  objection,  or  state  it  in 
the  joint  convention. 

I  say  it  is  fortunate  that  our  presiding  offi- 
cer had  no  interest  in  the  result.  I  know  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  body  will  not  suspect 
for  a  moment  that  I  have  any  unkind  feelings 
toward  hinu  I  have  none.  But  suppose  the 
case  had  been  otherwise,  Aaron  Burr  once 
•at  in  your  chair,  sir.  Suppose  he  had  under- 
taken, or  another  Aaron  Burr,  if  he  should 
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come  here,  in  th3  face  of  both  Houses  of^Con- 
gress,  should  undertake  to  exercise  this  ex- 
traordinary and  irresponsible  power :  it  would 
be  the  end  of  this  Government.  It  seems  to 
me,  then,  that  a  great  error  was  committed ; 
and  although  the  presiding  officer  disclaimed 
intending  to  exercise  it,  and  although  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  intend  to  exercise  it,  yet  prac- 
tically it  came  to  that ;  for  how  could  we  as- 
certain what  the  votes  were  at  all,  if  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin  was  recorded  by  the  tellers,  and 
then,  the  tellers  having  reported  to  us,  we 
could  not  pass  upon  the  question  ? 

This  is  not  exactly  the  Missouri  case.  That 
was  a  case  which  is  never  likely  to  happen 
again.  It  was  a  question  whether  Missouri 
was  a  State  or  not.  It  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed on  that  occasion,  and  was  avoided  easily ; 
but  here  is  a  question  that  may  occur  one 
hundred  times  again,  if  the  Government  shall 
stand  that  many  years. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  my  own  impres- 
sion differs  from  that  of  every  Senator  who 
has  spoken,  exce^  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Noubsb].  I  Delieye  the  two  Houses  to- 
gether were  the  proper  forum  to  settle  the 
question.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  legis- 
lative question.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  to 
be  settled  by  a  joint  resolution  or  a  bill.  I 
believe  the  two  Houses  assembled  together 
were  a  board  of  canvassers  organized  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  express  purpose  of  count- 
ing these  votes.  The  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  taken  together  is 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  electors  in  all 
the  colleges.  It  is  exactly  the  same  body  of 
men  in  number,  equal  to  all  of  them.  All 
the  States,  if  they  had  voted  there  yesterday 
through  tneir  Senators  and  Representatives, 
would  have  exercised  the  precise  power  which 
they  exercised  in  the  election  of  President. 
Every  State  has  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  her  Senators  and  Representatives.  Every 
State  had  in  the  joint  body  yesterday  two 
Senators  and  her  number  of  Representatives 
according  to  the  apportionment;  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  said,  that  that  was  a  board  of  can- 
vassers organized  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  his  position  ? 

Mr.  PIJGH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Suppose  the  two  Housea 
yesterday  had  decided  to  count  the  Wisconsin 
vote  under  the  circumstances,  and  suppose  that 
should  have  determined  the  election :  Would 
the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  have  been  con- 
clusive of  the  election  ? 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  think  so.  It  would  be  like 
many  a  decision  made  by  the  courts.  I  have 
known  courts  of  last  resort  to  decide  what  I 
believed  to  be  utterly  unconstitutional ;  but  I 
believed  it  to  be  settled,  at  least  for  that  case, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  acquiesce  in  it.  In  a  proper 
case  it  may  be  reconsidered.  But  I  believe  that 
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yeryiribanal  was  adopted ;  that  that  was  the 
idea  of  adopting  it;  that  the  States  were  there 
representea  by  their  proper  representatives, 
exactly  as  they  were  represented  in  the  elec- 
toral college ;  that  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  to  open  the  votes;  that 
when  on  objection  was  raised  that  was  the  place 
and  the  time  to  settle  it;  and  the  question 
should  have  been  put,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
joint  convention :  Shall  the  vote  purporting  to 
be  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  be  received  and  re- 
corded ?  If  it  had  been  recorded,  although  I 
should  have  deemed  it  unconstitutional,  I  should 
have  felt  bound,  as  a  citizen,  to  acquiesce  in  it 
as  a  decision  made  by  the  competent  authority. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  Allow  me  to  ask  my  friend 
a  question.  Do  I  understand  him  to  take  the 
position  that  this  joint  convention,  as  he  terms 
It,  but  which  term  is  found  nowhere  else  than 
in  the  debates  of  yesterday,  this  union  of  the 
two  Houses  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the 
votes,  may  determine  what  votes  shall  and 
what  votes  shall  not  be  counted?  Is  that  the 
idea — that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, assembled  as  they  w#re  yesterday,  have 
the  power  to  rule  out  or  to  rule  in  the  votes  of 
any  State? 

Mr.  PUGH.  Why  not  ?  Do  not  gentlemen 
propose  to  do  it  by  joint  resolution  ? 

Mr.  MALLORY.  Then  how  are  they  to 
cast  their  votes— ^^  capita^  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  PUGH.  Per  capita.  How  do  they 
cast  their  votes  in  the  electoral  college  ?  The 
Cunstitution  says,  for  instance,  that  my  State 
shall  have  twenty-three  votes.  Why?  Be- 
cause she  has  twenty-one  Representatives  and 
two  Senators.  How  many  had  she  there  yes- 
terday? Twenty-three  votes — ^no  more,  no 
less.  Why  adopt  this  number  for  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State,  and  make  jt  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  representation  of  the  State 
in  both  Houses  ? 

My  friend  says  that  I  call  this  meeting  a 
joint  convention.  I  adopt  that  term  merely 
for  convenience.  I  do  not  care  what  title  you 
give  it.  The  counting  is  to  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses — I  care  not  what 
you  call  it.  It  is  a  convening  of  them  both. 
It  seems  to  be  considered  a  very  dangerous 
power  to  be  lodged  there.  I  acknowledge  it ; 
but  is  it  more  dangerous  to  lodge  it  there, 
than  in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  alone  ? 

Mr.  MALLORY.  Is  not  my  friend,  then, 
providing  a  third  mode  of  electing  President 
and  Vice-President,  unknown  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  prescribes  that,  when  not  chosen 
by  the  electors,  the  House  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  vote  by  States  ?  His  method,  as  I 
understand  him,  provides  a  third  method  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  PtJGH.  I  provide  no  method  of  elect- 
ing. I  provide  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
fiMt  who  is  elected. 

Mr.  MALLORY.    That  is  electing. 


Mr.  PUGH.  I  ask  Senators  again  who  else 
is  to  decide  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  adopt  the 
proposition  which  I  understand  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  StttabtJ,  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  alcme  has  to  decide 
this  question?  Are  you  prepared  to  declare 
that  by  a  joint  resolution,  and  have  it  vetoed 
by  the  President  at  the  other  end  of  the  ave- 
nue ?  It  is  no  legislative  act.  If  it  is,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  veto. 

Suppose  this  case  were  to  arise :  that  the 
vote  of  Wisconsiin  decided  the  whole  contro- 
versy, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  i^ould 
decide  to  count  that  vote,  and  a  migority  of  one 
in  the  other  House  should  agree  with  him,  and 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  shopld  unanimously 
disagree  with  him :  the  vote  would  be  counted 
in  spite  of  us,  for  the  President  would  put  it 
down,  lind  that.  House  would  disagree  to  your 
joint  resolution  to  strike  it  out  That  is  the 
result  of  the  course  you  now  propose.  There 
are  ten  thousand  difficulties  in  any  other  prop- 
osition to  one  in  the  proposition  that  I  have 
suggested.  The  joint  body  is  a  general  assem- 
bly of  all  the  States,  represented  according  to 
their  congressional  power;  but  I  only  gave 
that  as  the  expression  of  my  opinion,  and  I 
wish  to  concur  in  what  was  saia  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Noubse]  yesterday. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  this  reso- 
lution now  is  that  it  shall  be  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
vote  of  Wisconnn  cannot  be  counted ;  and  that 
we  notify  the  other  House  of  the  fact,  and  no- 
tify them  that,  having  arrived  aLthat  conclu- 
sion, if  they,  by  a  separate  resoMon,  come  to 
the  some  conclusion,  the  two  Houses  can  re- 
convene and  count  the  votes  upon  that  basis, 
and  announce  the  result.  At  present,  I  con- 
fess, I  think  it  is  imperfect ;  and  I  think  it  is 
imperfect  for  this  reason :  Here  was  a  grave 
objection  urged  to  the  vote.  The  objection 
was  not  considered  at  any  stage ;  it  was  ruled 
out  at  every  stage,  and  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  told  us  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  consider  it ;  and 
we  retired  upon  the  suggestion  that  we  could 
consider  it.  The  Senator  from  Hlinois  [Mr. 
Trumbull]  said  that  we  are  to  retire  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  retired  and  got  here,  and 
now  we  are  told  we  should  let  the  whole  sub- 
ject drop.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  It 
IB  not  denied  in  the  resolution  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  elected  President  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge Vice-president,  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
perfectiy  acceptable  to  me.  But  the  question 
may  arise  in  tne  future;  and  if  we  stand  here 
upon  an  imperfect  settlement  of  this  question, 
it  will  come  back  to  plague  us  or  our  success- 
ors with  a  thousand -fold  of  its  difficulties. 
This  is  tlie  time  for  settling  it,  when  no  person 
can  be  accused  of  acting  from  interested  mo- 
tives, for  it  will  not  alter  the  result  I  am 
sure  no  man  can  be  accused  of  any  intentional 
I  discourte^  to  the  State  of  Wiaconsin,  when  it 
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is  a  pvrelj  naked  case  of  oonstraotion  under 
the  Oonstitatioa.  We  can  give  oar  deliberate 
fadgment ;  and  our  successors,  if  they  choose, 
can  avail  themselves  of  that  jadginent  on  more 
dlffioalt  occasions. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  the  resolation  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  any  of  these  col- 
I^epal  modes,  it  will  be  kept  before  tlie 
Senate,  and  in  some  shape  or  other  the  Senate 
declare  its  opinion  on  this  question,  and  then 
notify  the  House  of  Representatives  that, 
having  settled  this  disputed  question,  it  is 
ready  toj>roceed. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  move  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution, with  the  amendments,  on  the  table.  I 
give  notice  that  I  will  not  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion at  the  solicitation  of  any  gentleman. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  hope  the  resolution  I 
offered  this  morning  will  now  l>e  taken  up.  I 
understand  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
laid  the  whole  subject  on  the  table,  and  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  on  the  part  of  that 
House  to  wait  on  the  President-elect.  My 
object  can  be  accomplished,  perhaps,  by  con- 
curring in  the  resolutions  sent  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  reso- 
lutions of  ^he  House  of  Representatives : 

Isr  TBS  HouiB  or  Bxprbsbhtativei, 

FiAruarv  12, 1857. 

Rsaohed^  That  two  members  of  the  House  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  body,  to  join  a  committee  of  one 
member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  that  body, 
to  wait  on  James  Buohanan,  or  rennsylvania,  and  in- 
form him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  four  yeara,  commenoin^  on  the 
4th  daj  of  March,  1337 ;  and  also,  to  inform  John  €. 
Breckmrid^,  of  Kentuoky,  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
yean  fh>m  the  4th  of  Mircli,  1857. 

OrJertd.  That  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Hr.  T.  B.  Florence,  of  Peau^ylvania,  be  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Hoose. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  move  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  appoint  a  committee  of  one. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  moved 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  W£LL1:R.  No,  sir.  My  motion  is  that 
\he  President  appoint  a  committee  of  one. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senate 
con  have  no  committee  till  it  concurs  in  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in,  and,  there 
being  no  objection,  the  President  pro  tempore 
was  authorized  to  appoint  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Wellft:  was 
appointed. 

Is  HOUSS  or  RSPBBSBXTATIVBS. 

Thureday^  February  13,  1857. 

^"  Oongreasional  Qlobe.'*  Stth  Oong.,  8d  Session, 

pp.  67a-«76.) 

The  SraAKBB  stated  the  question  to  be  on 
the  following  resolation  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Oarolina  [Mr.  Obb],  the 


pending  question  being  the   motion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Tennessee,  to  lay  it  on  the  table: 

OrdtTtdy  That  when  the  Senate  shall  return  to  this 
House  to  oomplese,  in  joint  convention,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  order  of  the  two  Houses,  already  adopted, 
the  coanting  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vioo- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  vote  of  any 
State  oast  on  a  day  other  than  that  provided  by  law, 
to  wit.  the  ^  of  December  last,  shail  be  rejected  by 
the  tellers  of  this  House. 

Orderid^  That  the  Clerk  acquaint  the  Senate  with 
the  foregomg  order  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ORR.  Since  the  adjournment  yester- 
day, I  have  examined  the  Constitution  and  tbc 
law  of  Congress  passed  to  regulate  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes  for  President.  The  count  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  ascertain  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  each  received 
for  President  and  Vice-President  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  undisputed  electoral  votes, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  was  **  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed," and  they  are  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution ^'  the  President  and  Vice  President," 
no  further  action  being  necessary  to  complete 
the  result.  The  Senate,  therefore,  need  not 
return  to  the  House  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
I  think  a  mistake  was  made  yesterday,  which, 
failing  to  be  corrected  at  the  time,  cannot  now 
be  remedied.  The  vote  of  Wisconsin  was 
counted,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  announcing  the  result, 
and  I  think  improperly  counted.  The  Consti- 
tution says: 

**The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  clioos-' 
ing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  w|^ich  ther  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  tkall  U  the  $ame  through 
oiU  the  Ukited  SkUee.'^ 

The  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  given  on  a  day 
different  from  that  provided  by  law,  and  was 
consequently  illegal  and  void,  and  should  have 
been  rejected.  How  was  this  to  be  done? 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Lbtoheb] 
objected  very  properly  to  the  vote  of  Wiscon- 
sin when  the  certificate  was  opened  and  was 
being  handed  to  the  tellers.  The  objection 
was  overruled  or  not  entertained  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  the  President  of  the.  Senate. 
One  other  certificate  was  afterward  opened, 
which  completed  the  count  The  objection 
might  perhaps  have  been  renewed  then,  but  it 
was  not.  Nor  was  the  point  made  when  the 
tellers  reported  the  result;  nor  was  it  mode 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  recapitulated 
the  result,  and  declared  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge constitutionally  elected  President  and 
Vice-President.  Was  it  not  then  too  late  to 
make  the  question  whether  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin should  be  counted,  the  result  having 
been  announced?  I  think  it  was.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Lbtohbb],  as  well  as  others  of  ns  who 
objected  to  the  ralidity  of  that  vote,  erred  in 
permitting  the  count  td  proceed  until  the  ques- 
tion was  decided.  We  erred  in  not  requiring 
its  decision  before  the  tellers  reported,  and  the 
error  reached  a  point  where  it  was  irremadia*> 
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ble  when  we  permitted  the  result  to  be  offi- 
cially declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
That  officer,  in  my  judgment,  committed  a  mis- 
take in  refusing  to  entertain  the  objection  of 
the  member  from  Virginia.  He  should  have 
submitted  the  question  to  the  joint  meeting  or 
convention  before  proceeding  further  witli  the 
count  ^'ho  was  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
the  challenged  vote?  The  two  Houses  in 
joint  convention  by  a  per  capita  vote.  The 
Constitution,  in  the  twelfth  amended  article, 
says: 

**  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote  -shall  thtn  be 
counted." 

Why  were  the  Houses  to  assemble,  and  the 
Tote^  then  to  be  counted  ?  Was  it  to  look  on 
and  allow  any  paper  offered,  though  known  to 
be  fraudulent  or  illegal,  to  be  received  and  reg- 
istered ?  If  the  convention  or  meeting  have 
no  power  to  object,  and,  if  necessary,  rcgect 
that  which  purports  to  be  a  vote,  why  are  the 
two  Houses  ^required  to  assemble  together  ? 
Can  it  be  assumed  that  the  meeting  is  an  idle, 
unmeaning,  powerless  form  ?  If  the  ioint 
meeting  has  no  such  power,  then  it  would  be 
a  most  useless  form.  But  ^*  the  "ootet  shall  then 
be  counted.*'  If  that  which  is  illegal,  and  only 
purports  to  be  a  vote,  is  presented,  can  it  be 
counted  when  it  is  not  a  **  vote ''  under  the 
Constitution  and  law  ?  If  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, being  entitled  to  twenty-seven  votes 
in  the  electoral  college,  should  elect  fifty  elec- 
tors, and  they  ebould  send  fifty  votes  for  Mr. 
Ai  would  the  members  of  the  joint  meeting 
have  to  remain  silent,  like  so  many  automa- 
tons, and  permit  fitly  votes  to  be  registered  for 
Mr.  A,  when  every  member  knew  that  the  vote 
was  illegal  and  void?  The  Constitution  de- 
volves on  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  duty 
of  being  present,  and  the  votes  shall  be  counted 
then.  Does  not  the  requisition  to  be  present 
at  the  counting  necessarily  carry  the  right  to 
determine  what  votes  offered  are  legal,  and 
what  votes  may  be  void,  as  an  inseparable  in- 
cident to  the  power  of  counting? 

Is  the  question  to  be  determined  concurrent- 
ly, or  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  two  Houses  ? 
If  it  is  to  be  done  concurrently,  there  could  be 
no  decision  on  a  contested  vote  when  the  two 
Houses  should  disagree — the  one  voting  to 
count,  the  other  to  reject ;  and  if  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  the  challenged  vote  should  de- 
termine the  result  of  the  election,  by  electing 
or  defeating  one  of  the  candidates  voted  for, 
we  should  then  present  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  having  two  Presidents  elected,  and  pre- 
senting themselves  for  inauguration — ^Mr.  A 
being  President  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  B  by  the  decision  of  the  House.  The 
next  step  in  such  a  contingency  as  this  would 
be  revolution — a  resort  to  the  sword  to  settle 
ihe  question  in  fraternal  blood,  when  it  might 
properly  be  decided  by  the  j7«r  capita  votes  of 


the  loint  convention,  which  would  decide  defi- 
nitely for  the  one  or  the  other. 

Nor  is  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  or  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  compromised  or  endan- 
gered by  any  such  proceedings.  The  Senate 
and  House  are  equals  in  the  joint  meeting. 
Their  combined  numbers  are  the  same  as  the 
electors  in  the  electoral  college :  it  is  a  pro- 
ceeding having  reference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Senatorial  electors  in  the 
several  States  possess  no  power  or  dignity  su- 
perior to  those  representing  the  congressional 
districts ;  they  all  assemble  together,  and  each 
one  casts  a  per  capita  vote.  The  Senate,  in 
joint  meeting,  in  voting  j7er  capita  on  the  ques- 
tion, *^ Shall  the  vote  excepted  be  counted? " 
wields  the  same  power,  relatively  and  absolute- 
ly, as  the  senatorial  electors  in  the  electoral 
colleges.  In  pursuing  this  analogy,  is  any 
wrong  done  the  Senate  ?  Are  its  prerogatives 
infringed  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  as 
represented  in  the  Senate,  Invaded  ? 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  I  come,  is 
this :  any  member  of  either  House,  when  the 
two  Houses  meet  to  count  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, may  object  to  the  counting  of  any  par- 
ticular vote,  upon  what  he  may  conceive  suffi- 
cient ground.  When  the  objection  is  thus 
taken,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
tlie  joint  meeting  to  propound  the«  question. 
Shall  the  vote  be  rejected  ?  which  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  per  capita  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  each  House,  and  the  vote  so  contested  re- 
ceived, or  rcijected,  as  the  majority  of  the  joint 
meeting  shall  determine. 

This  is  a  legitimate  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  only  one  which  can  enable  the 
two  Houses  to  reach  a  decision,  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  they 
can  look  on.  and,  knowing  a  vote  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, have  no  power  to  arrest  its  counting. 
The  Constitution  makes  us  the  managers  or 
canvassers  to  count  the  electoral  votes ;  and  in 
doing  so  gives  us  the  power  to  say  whether  a 
vote  presented  is  or  is  not  legal. 

The  decision  of  the  question  is  of  no  prac- 
tical consequence  now.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  unimpenched  votes* 
counted  for  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, which  was  a  m^ority  of  aU  the  electors 
appointed,  and  they  are  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution elected  President  and  Vice-President 
No  further  action  is  necessary  in  the  joint 
meeting,  and  I  withdraw  my  proposition  of- 
fered jtesterday. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  joint  committee  on  the  subject  of  count- 
ing the  votes  of  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

JSuoloedf  That  two  members  of  the  House  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  body,  to  join  a  committee  of  one 
member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  that  body, 
to  wait  on  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  aua 
inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  commenoioff  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1857 ;  and  also  to  inform  John 
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0.  Breokiaridffe,  of  Kentackj,  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  Vioe-PreaideDt  of  the  United  States  for  foar 
yean,  from  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1857. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  I  am  opposod  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolation. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee  (interrupting).  I 
ask  for  the  prerioas  question  on  the  resola- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  H.  Mabshall]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  Am  I  not  enti- 
tled to  It? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  was  en- 
titled to  the  floor  on  the  resolution,  but  he  did 
not  claim  it,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
addressing  the  Chair  was  recognized. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  I  cannot  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  shall  oppose  strenuously  the 
reception  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from'  Tennessee,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
its  passage  at  this  time,  because  that  yields  all 
there  is  and  has  been  in  dispute  as  to  the  part 
which  the  Senate  and  House  are  constitution- 
ally required  to  perform  in  the  ascertainment 
and  declaration  as  to  the  persons  elected  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  by  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Let  me  say  here  that  of  course  I  know,  and 
admit,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge have  been  elected ;  and  I  desire  as  much 
as  does  any  member  on  this  floor,  or  as  can 
any  citizen  of  this  country,  to  have  that  elec- 
tion declared.  That  is  not  the  point  The 
question  presented  here  is  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  fact  shall  be  coMtitviionally  ascer- 
tained and  declared,  and  what  part  the  Houses 
of  Congress  play  in  that  asoartainment  and 
declaration,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  yesterday  directed 
the  tellers  to  take  their  places ;  he  opened  the 
certificates,  and,  one  by  one,  he  delivered  them 
to  the  tellers,  with  the  declaration,  **  I  hand  to 
the  tellers  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Maine,*' 
and  so  on.  He  assumed  that  the  certificate 
showed  a  vote,  and  he  ordered  it  to  he  counted. 
When  a  member  of  this  House  desired  to  ob- 
ject to  a  vote,  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  re- 
pulsed him,  and  sold  no  step  could  be  taken 
mvolvrng  the  possibility  of  a  vote  of  the  Houses 
upon  a  proposition  made  before  them  while 
together.  While  the  objection  of  a  member 
of  this  House  was  being  attempted,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  declared  a  result,  but  after- 
ward he  said  repeatedly  that  the  tellers  had 
not  entirely  performed  their  duty,  and  he  post- 
poned a  motion  of  a  Senator  that  the  Senate 
retire,  by  saying  that  the  tellers  had  not 
finished  their  duty.  As  a  first  lesson,  there- 
fore, to  US,  we  behold  the  result  of  the  election 
proclaimed  before  the  tellers  had  performed 
their  dnty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
had  been  attained^fairly  attained.  I  do  not 
know  but  that,  were  it  not  for  the  particular 
posture  in  which  this  question  is  placed,  it 
might  be  well  enough  for  the  House  to  say  that 
a  result  had  been  sufficiently  attained  to  show 


the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  elected  President 
and  "that  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  willing  that  we  should  stop  on  the  count, 
there  being  no  vote  excluded  but  that  of 
Wisconsin,  and  no  question  except  that  of  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
the  two  Houses,  in  the  presanoe  of  one  an- 
other, may  make  the  proclamation  of  that  re- 
sult. I  indicated  yesterday  that  my  opinion 
was  that  the  two  Houses  were  in  session ;  that 
they  were  in  session  in  the  presence  of  each 
other ;  that  the  Speaker,  occupying  his  posi* 
tion,  was  then  presiding  over  the  House ;  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  occupying  his 
portion,  was  presiding  over  the  Senate ;  and 
that,  by  a  joint  order  passed  by  the  two  Houses, 
when  the  two  Houses  came  into  the  presence 
of  one  another,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  allowed  to  preside 
over  the  ceremony  which  was  being  performed. 
But  we  were  in  session  ;  and  we,  as  a  House, 
have  a  constitutional  duty  to  perform.  We 
have  a  constitutional  dnty  to  see  that  the  count 
is  properly  made ;  and  a  separate  resolution 
passing  from  this  House  to  the  Senate,  and 
from  the  Senate  back  to  this  House,  does  not, 
according  to  my  view,  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution.  The  examination  must  be 
made,  and  the  proclamation  must  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  come  up  to  that  question.  In 
other  words,  in  my  opinion,  it  takes  a  false  di- 
rection. There  is  no  gentleman  of  any  party 
in  this  House,  I  suppose,  who  does  not  want  to 
reach  the  result  which  proclaims  Mr.  Buchan- 
an President,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four 
years ;  but  there  underlies  all  this  the  question 
of  how  that  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  done  prop- 
erly, according  to  the  Constitution.  The  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  on  this  resolution,  because  this 
thing  is  to  be  hereafter  looked  back  to  as  a  pre- 
cedent, is  what  part  we  are  to  play?  Suppose 
a  case.  Tellers  are  appointed.  As  I  remarked, 
yesterday,  who  are  these  tellers?  They  are 
not  known  to  the  Constitution.  Who  appoints 
them  ?  The  House  appointed  two  and  tne  Sen- 
ate appointed  one.  Whay  are  they?  Mere 
instrumentalities,  mere  facilities,  that  we  hold 
in  our  hands  by  whicli  we  perform  our  consti- 
tutional duty.  We  were  conntins;  the  votes, 
and,  by  our  acquiescence,  the  tellers  acted  foV 
us.  There  was  no  challenge.  But  suppose  a 
vote  is  proposed  to  be  counted,  and  a  member 
challenges  it;  has  he  not  the  right  to  challenge 
it?  The  President  of  the  Senate  says  not.  I 
say  Ifie  has.  I  believe  Chancellor  Kent,  after  a 
fashion,  also  says  not.  He  has  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge it,  and  we  have  a  right  to  vote  as^o 
whether  that  vote  shall  be  counted. 

When  the  Constitution  says  the  vot«  shall  be 
counted,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Wliat  is  to  count  ? 
What  faculty  does  it  involve  ?  I  say  not  only 
the  faculty  of  enumerating,  but  the  faculty  of 
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)adg^g  whether  it  is  a  vote  or  not.  Sqppose 
a  case.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  electors  shall  not  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice-President  both  of  whom 
belong  to  the  same  State  as  themselyes.  Su^ 
pose  an  electoral  vote,  certified  regularly,  is 
opened  here,  and  that  it  shows  on  its  face  that 
^the  electors  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
voted  for  two  citizens  of  that  State  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  thereby  clearly  vio- 
lating that  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Sup- 
pose that,  vote  will  decide  the  election :  the 
question  is,  whether  you  will  count  or  exclude 
it?  You  are  under  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, and  jou  cannot  count  a  vote  which 
violates  that  instrument  and  is  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  electoral  colleges.  I  present 
that  as  a  case  which  might  arise.  I  might  mul- 
tiply illustrations.  The  House  is  in  session 
here  to  count,  and  a  member  of  it  has  the  right 
to  challenge  a  vote ;  and  a  vote  cannot  be  final- 
ly declared  unless  it  meets  with  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  in  the  presence  of 
each  other.  Who  gives  the  President  of  the 
Senate  the  right  to  dedare  the  result?  I 
would  like  to  know  that.  Theianguage  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  that  then 
the  votes  shall  be  counted.  It  means  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  certifi- 
cates before  any  vote  is  to  be  counted.  He  is 
oharffed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  reception 
of  all  the  papers — ^I  do  not  know  whether  ii  is 
the  law  or  the  Constitution. 

A  MEMBER.    The  Constitution. 

Mr.  H.  MARSHALL.  The  Constitution  it 
is.  Well,  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
electoral  votes  shall  be  inclosed  from  the  re- 
spective places  of  voting  in  the'various  States, 
and  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  He 
is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  the  recipient  of 
the  certificates,  and  on  a  day  named  he  comes 
into  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  with  his 
charge,  and  opens  the  certificates  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses.  After  he  has  opened 
all  of  the  certificates,  the  Constitution  says, 
"  and  then  the  votes  shall  be  counted."  He  is 
to  open  all  the  certificates  first.  Now,  yester- 
day, he  opened  a  certificate,  and  handed  it 
down  to  the  tellers.  Who  authorized  them  to 
count?  Sir,  the  count  yesterday  never  com- 
menced constitutionally.  It  was  not  done  at 
all,  except  by  our  generd  acquiescence  in  what 
was  a  wrong  proceeding.  The  count  should 
have  commenced  after  the  certificates  had  been 
opened,  and  then,  as  the  count  progressed,  any 
Senator  or  Representative  could  object  to  the 
counting  of  any  vote ;  and  when  an  objection 
was  made,  it  required  the  concurrent  sanction 
^  the  two  Houses,  each  acting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other,  to  say  whether  or  not  that 
vote  should  be  counted. 

You  sit  there,  sir,  as  Speaker  of  this  House, 
presiding  over  its  deliberations.  It  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  you  were  there  because  you  were  its 
Speaker.    We  were  in  session  then,  as  much 


as  we  are  in  session  now.  We  were  in  session 
as  a  House,  and  in  session  in  presence  of  the 
Senate.  The  two  Houses  w^re  in  presence  of 
each  other,  under  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  whenever  I  objected  to  a  vote 
being  counted,  instead  of  addressing,  except 
by  courtesy,  the  President  of  our  joint  meet- 
ing, I  should  have  addressed  myself  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
have  required  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  my  proposition  to  count  or  re- 
ject a  vote.  This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
guarded.  Who  gives  the  President  of  the 
enate  tlie  right  to  declare  the  result?  My 
opinion  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  tbat  you  ought  to  de- 
clare the  result,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  thing  is  not  constitution- 
ally fixed  until,  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
yon  both  agree  to  proclaim  the  result. 

Suppose  a  case  of  the  two  Houses  standing 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  a  single  vote 
determines  the  election — take  the  case  of  the 
election  when  Clay  and  Polk  were  candidates, 
when  the  vote  of  New  York  did  decide  the 
election — suppose  the  two  Houses  are  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  and  the  vote  of  New 
York  is  challenged,  and  the  two  Houses  should 
disagree  as  to  whether  it  should  be  counted  or 
not,  do  you  believe  that  the  Constitution  ever 
intended  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  might 
proclaim  the  result,  and  proclaim  the  election 
of  a  President?  It  requires  your  sanction  as 
well  as  his ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  principle,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  yield  to  the  proposition  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  or  any  other  organ,  can 
proclaim  the  result.  You  must  concur  in  order 
to  produce  a  result,  and  that  concurrence  must 
be  proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  by  yon  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  I  merely  suggest  this  as  the 
best  mode — the  constitutional  mode.  It  cannot 
aflTect  the  result.  Nobody  wants  to  change  the 
result.  Everybody  knows  how  the  election  has 
resulted,  and  everybody  is  willing  that  the  re- 
sult shall  be  attained.  All  we  want  is,  that  as 
questions  have  arisen,  and  as  they  may  be  im- 
portant in  the  future,  we  shall  now  ascertain 
the  right  of  the  House,  and  ^x  it  upon  definite 
constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  will  read  just 
one  clause  from  the  Constitution :  . 

**  The  Cosgrest  may  determine  the  time  of  cbooi* 
ing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  i^hich  they  shidl 
^ive  their  votea,  which  day  ahall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  Statea." 

I  call  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  PURVIANCE.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  to  give  way  while  I  offer  the 
following  amendment : 

JUtohsd^  That  after  the  announcement  of  the  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  in  the  preaence  of  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  aeaaion,  the  functions  of  the  said 
Presiding  Oflloer  and  joint  aeaaion  oease^i  and  that 
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this  Hoase  bat  no  ri^bt  to  take  furtber  cognizance 
of  the  niatter. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  objeot,  and  oall  for  the 
ref^nlAr  order  of  basiness. 

Mr.  PURVIANCE.  Then  I  hope  the  Hoase 
will  not  second  the  previous  qaestion. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  to  withdraw  the  previous 
question,  to  enable  me  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment the  resolution  I  introduced  yesterdaj,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  and  which  fell 
this  morning. 

Mr.  JON^ES,  of  Tennessee.  The  resolution 
I  have  offwed  is  in  the  usual  form.  I  would 
withdraw  the  previous  question  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  as  soon  as  for  anybody,  but  I 
must  decline  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  OAMPBELL,  of  Ohio.  Then  I  rise  to 
a  qaestion  of  order.  It  is,  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  firom  Tennessee  cannot 
be  introduced  to-daj. 

Mr.  FLORENCE.    Well,  but  it  is  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  the  res- 
olution is  in  order,  as  a  necessary  result  from 
that  which  appears  upon  the  Journal  of  this 
day — ^t  a  declaration  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  has  been  made. 

Mr.  WALBRIDQE.  I  move  to  lay  the  res- 
olution upon  tbe  table. 

Mr.  OA&CPBELL,  of  Ohio.  I  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative — ^yeas  24,  nays  167;  as  fol- 
lows: 

TBAS^Messra.  Ball,  Henir  Bennett,  Biehop, 
Bniilnlon,  J  oho  P.  Cainpbell,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
Caakie,  Garnett,  Haven,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Mill- 
ward,  Moore,  Morgan,  PoHrell,  Pnagle,  Purviance, 
Sa^e,  Sapp,  Scott,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Swope,  Wal- 
bridjre,  and  Whitney— 24. 

NArS—Messrs.  Aiken,  Akers,  Albright,  Allen, 
Barboor,  Barclay,  Barksdale,  Bell,  Uendfey  S.  Ben- 
nett, Bingham,  iiliaa,  Booock,  Bowie,  Bradahaw, 
Branch/Brenton,  Broom,  Burliagame,  Burnett, 
Carlile,  Bayard  Clarke,  Ezra  Clark,  CUwaod,  Clings 
man,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  K.  W.  Cobb,  Col- 
fax, Comine,  Covode,  Cox,  Cragln,  Craige,  Craw- 
ford, Camback,  Damrell,  Davidson,  Jacob  C.  Davia, 
Timothy  Davis,  Day,  Dean,  Denver,  De  Witt,  Dick, 
Dlokaon.  Dodd,  Dowdell,  Dunn,  Durfee,  Edmund- 
aon,  ElUott.  Emrie,  English,  Etberidge,  Euetia, 
Famkner,  Flagler,  Florence,  Foster,  Henry  M.  Ful- 
ler, Thomaa  J.  D.  Fuller,  Galloway,  Gilbert,  Goode, 
Granger,  Greenwood,  Angnstna  Hall,  Bobert  B. 
HAllTHftrlan,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  Harrison,  Herbert, 
Hickman,  IloJges,   Thomas  B.  Horton,  Houston, 


Lumpkin,  Maoe,  Alexander  K.  Marstoall,  Samuel  8. 
MarahalL  Maxwell,  Ho&iulUn,  McQueen.  KillUn 
ICller,  Smith  Miller,  Mill  son,  Morrill,  Morrison, 
Kott,  Murray,  Nibhols,  Norton.  Andrew  Oliver, 
Mordecai  Oliver.  Packer,  Paine,  l*arker,  Peck,  Pel- 
ton,  Perry,  Pettit,  Phelps.  Pike,  Puryear,  Quitman, 
Bowie,  Beady,  Bleaud,  Bobbins,  Boberta,  Bobinaon, 
Baffin,  Sabin,  Sandige,  Savage,  Sherman,  Simmons, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  William  Smith,  William  B.  Smith, 
8 need,  Stewart,  Stranahan,  Talbott,  Tappan,  Tay- 
lor, Thorington,  Thurston,  Todd,  Trafton,  Trippe, 


Tyson.  Underwood,  Vail,  Wade^  Wakeman,  Walk- 
er, Oadwalader  C.  Washburne,  Elihu  B.  Waahburne, 
Israel  Washburn,  Watkins,  WaUon.  Welch,  Wheel- 
er, Williams,  winslow,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Wood- 
worth,  Daniel  B.  Wright,  John  Y.  Wright,  and 
Zollicoffer— 1S7. 

So  the  HoQse  refused  to  lay  the  resolution 
upon  the  table. 

Pending  the  oall  of  the  roll, 

Mr.  PURVIANCE  stated  that  ha  voted 
'^  ay,"  because  he  believed  that,  after  the  an- 
nonnoement  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
this  House  had  no  right  to  take  any  further 
cognizanoe  of  the  matter. 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded, 
and  the  main  question  ordered  to  be  put;  and 
under  the  operation  thereof  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  JOX£S,  of  Tennessee,  moved  that  the 
vote  by  which  tbe  resolution  was  adopted  be 
reconsidered ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  move  that  tbe 
Chair  appoint  the  committee  provided  for  in 
the  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and 

The  SP£AE£RthereuDon  appointed  Messrs. 
JoKKs,  of  Tennessee,  and  Flobbnob,  as  such 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  stated  that  the  business  next 
in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Elections  on  the  contested  seat  from  Kansas; 
the  pending  question  being  on  a  motion  to  lay 
the  report  upon  the  table,  upon  which  the 
House  had  ordered  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be 
taken.* 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  rUeto  a  question  of  privilege. 
I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  it  is  not 
in  order  to  offer  another  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  President? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Chair  to  decide  without  knowing  what  the 
resolution  is. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  send  it  up,  that  it  may  be 
read  for  information. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.    I  object. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  call  for  the  regular  order 
of  business. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
privileged  question,  and  the  House  ought  to 
dispose  of  it  definitely  and  finally. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  proposed 
as  a  question  of  privilege,  and  it  will  be  read 
for  information. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  as  follows : 

jBM9fosi,  That  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  reauire- 
menta  of  the  laws  relating  thereto,  Congress  being 
in  seasion  on  the  11  th  day  of  February,  a.  d.  1867, 
belni{  the  aeoond  Wednesday  of  said  month,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentativee^  aaaembled  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Honae  of  Bepresentatives,  did  open  all 
the  certificatea  of  the  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  counted 
the  Yotes  given  therefor,  whereby  it  was  ascertained 
that  James  Bnohanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  been  duly  and  legally  eleoted  President  of  the 
United  Statea  for  the  tenn  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
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Btitution  and  laws,  to  commence  on  the  4th  daj  of 
March  next ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  waa  aacertained 
that  John  G.  Brecicinrid^,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
had  been  duly  elected  Yice-Preaident  of  the  United 
8tate9  for  the  like  term,  to  oommenoe  alao  on  the 
taid  4th  dflj  of  March  next. 

JUiohedjThBt  it  appearing  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Wiaconsin  having  been  attempted  to  be 
caat  by  the  electors  of  that  State  on  the  4th  day  of 
December,  ▲.  n.  1866,  instead  of  the  8d  day  of  that 
month,  as  prescribed  by  law,  therefore  the  vote  of 
said  State  could  not  be  counted  for  President  and 
Vice-President  without  a  violation  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Oonstitntion. 

Mr.  WALBRIDGE.  I  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  ris^  to  a  ques- 
tion of  order.  This  question  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned, 
no  question  of  privilege  can  arise  in  reference 
to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  is  of  opinion 
that  the  resolution  cannot  be  received.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  Journal,  accepted  by  the  House, 
that  a  declaration  of  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Yice- President  has  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  House.  If  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  reaffirming  the 
fact  that  an  election  has  been  made,  be  re- 
ceived, a  resolution  would  be  received  disaf- 
firming the  fact  that  an  election  has  been 
made.  The  Chair  thinks  the  resolution  can- 
not be  received  without  general  consent. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  would  mak6  this  single  sug- 
gestion. According  to  the  Journal,  it  is  left 
uncertain  whether  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  is 
counted  or  not. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  object  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DUNN.  These  resolutions  are  intended 
to  declare  that  a  declaration  of  election  in 
fact  took  place,  as  the  Journal  cites ;  and  in 
addition  declares  the  further  fact,  that  the  vote 
of  Wisconsin  cannot  be  constitutionally  count- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  the  reso- 
lution can  be  introduced  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  WALBRIDGE.    I  object. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
privilege.  I  move  to  correct  the  Journal,  so 
as  to  show  that  during  the  session  of  the  joint 
convention  of  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ors]  moved  to  r^eot  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin ;  farther,  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  ruled  it  out  of  order;  further,  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  took  an 
appeal  from  tlie  decision  of  the  Chair,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  ruled  the  ap- 
peal out  of  order.  I  ask  to  have  the  Journal 
further  corrected,  so  as  to  show  that,  during 
the  time  the  two  Houses  were  together,  the 
Senate,  on  a  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
noise  [Mr.  Tbtucbull],  retired  for  consultation, 


and  that  in  that  mode  the  Joint  convention  of 
the  two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Journal  of  the  House 
has  been  read,  and  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STANTON.  1  submit  that  there  can  bo 
no  approval  when  there  was  no  motion  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  SPE A  KER.  There  has  been  no  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal ;  but  it  is  assumed,  no 
question  being  made.  That  is  the  established 
rule  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Is  it  assumed  that,  if  tho 
motion  to  correct  the  Journal  be  not  made  in- 
stantly on  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  Jour- 
nal is  approved  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  House  as  regards  the  Journal. 
The  Chair  assumes,  instead  of  stating  the  ques- 
tion to  the  House,  that  the  Journal  is  approved 
by  the  House,  unless  some  question  be  raised. 

Mr.  STANTON.  That  is  certainly  aU  cor- 
rect ;  but  suppose  a  gentleman  cannot  get  the 
floor  to  make  a  motion  to  correct:  suppose 
there  be  another  privileged  question  pending — 

The  SPEAKER.  No  privileged  question  can 
arise  between  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
its  approval  by  the  House.  It  is  a  question 
above  all  other  questions. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  object,  and 
call  for  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Is  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  treated  as  a  vote  of  the  House,  and,  if 
so,  is  it  not  subject  to  reconsideration  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is  sub- 
ject to  reconsideration. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Then  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  approval  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  COB  B,  of  Georgia.  The  Chair  was  right 
originally.  There  is  but  one  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  and 
that  is  when  it  is  read.  When  that  point  is 
passed,  it  cannot  be  reached  unless  by  general 
consent  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  established  prac- 
tice in  all  deliberative  assemblies,  that  when 
the  Journal  is  read  it  is  considered  as  appix>ved 
unless  a  question  be  raised.  There  has  been 
no  vote  taken ;  and  the  rule  relating  to  recon- 
sideration requires  that  a  vote  he  ta^en. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Then,  does  the  Speaker 
hold,  that  unless  a  motion  be  made  instantly 
on  the  reading — when  perhaps  a  gentleman 
cannot  make  it — ^there  is  no  possibility  of  cor- 
recting the  Journal  by  reconsideration  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  CLIN6MAN.  If  other  business  has 
been  done  you  lose  your  chance,  of  course. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  an  assumed  vote.  It 
is  doubtfhl  whether  the  gentleman  loses  a  rights 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  again  by  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  CLINGMAN.  I  take  it  that  it  is  exact- 
ly like  the  case  of  the  Chair  announcing  that 
a  vote  is  carried.    Any  man  may  raise  a  ques- 
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tion,  and  call  for  a  division ;  but  if  tbe  an- 
nouncement is  acquiesced  in,  and  the  House 
goes  to  other  buRiness,  it  cannot  come  back. 
After  tbe  Joamal  is  read,  a  motion  to  amend 
takes  precedence  of  everything  else ;  but  when 
we  go  on  to  other  baldness,  we  cannot  go  back 
to  the  Journal 

The  8P£AEER.  This  is  a  case  like  that 
spoken  of  by  tlie  gentleman  from  North  Oaro- 
lina;  bat  there  is  a  further  question  la  this 
case,  whether  a  member  has  not  the  right  to 
reconsider  it.  Tbe  approval  of  the  Journal  is 
a  constructive  vote. 

Mr.  ST  AKTON*.  Then  I  insist  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  There  is  a  way 
by  which  the  Journal  can  be  amended.  That 
is,  by  a  regoiar  motion  to  amend  the  Journal ; 
and  that  is  to  bo  made  as  every  other  motion 
that  comes  before  the  House.  As  to  recon- 
sidering the  approval  of  the  Journal,  snch  a 
thing  has  not  been  known  in  the  House. 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  that  the  history  of  yester- 
day *s  proceedings  should  go  on  the  Jonrnal 
correctly.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
hereidfter  what  in  fact  was  done,  and  let  its 
effects  be  judged  of  by  it.  Whatever  was 
done,  whatever  was  decided,  and  however  tbe 
thing  is  disposed  of,  is  a  matter  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal,  and  ap- 
proved. It  will  not  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Hous9  to  correct  the  Journal. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  order.  Do  I  understand  the  Ohair  as  enter- 
taining a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  House  approved  the  Journal  ? 

The  SPEAKER.    It  has  not  been  so  stated. 

Mr.  00 BB,  of  Georgia.  Thbu,  on  what 
point  is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  addressing 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  STANTON.  On  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  supposed. 

Mr.  OOBB,  of  Georgia.  Then  I  submit,  as 
a  point  of  order,  that  that  motion  is  not  in  or- 
der. No  motion  to  reconsider  a  constructive 
vote  of  the  House  is  in  order.  Ton  can  only 
reconsider  a  vote  that  has  been  taken.  I  think 
it  important  that  this  question  should  bo  dis- 
posed of,  and,  if  the  motion  be  entertained,  I 
propose  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  in  order  that  it  may  be  decided  by 
the  House.  I  think  the  difficulty  can  be  reached 
in  a  different  way — ^in  the  usual  way.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Ohair,  with  the  permission  of  the 
jrentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the  ruling  of  the 
(Jhatr  at  the  commencement  of  this  matter  was 
correct.  The  proper  time  to  object  to  the  Jour- 
nal is  when  it  is  read.  Afterward  it  is  in  or- 
der to  move  and  amend  the  Journal ;  but  that 
is  not  a  privileged  question,  and  you  must  get 
in  your  motion  Just  as  any  other  .motion  is 
brouglit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House — ^by 
freneral  consent  or  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  House  having  determined  that  it  shall  not 
suspend  tlie  rules  on  this  day,  the  motiim  can 


only  be  entertained  by  general  consent.  A  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  Journal  is  not  excluded ;  but 
it  is  not  a  privileged  question.  That  is  the 
point  I  make.  I  tiiink  the  Chair  ruled  very 
correctly.  But  I  trust  that  we  will  not  get  in- 
to the  habit  of  moving,  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  to  reconsider  a  vote,  never  taken,  approv- 
ing the  Journal.  With  your  experience  in  the 
chair,  sir,  you  will  readily  perceive  how  often 
the  House  will  be  led  into  embarrassments  by 
entertiuning  such  propositions. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  answer  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  OOBB,  of  Georgia.    Certainly. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Will  he  teU  me  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  correction  of  the  Jonr- 
nal and  an  amendment  of  the  Journal  ? 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  None  whatever.  I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  time.  The  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  move  his  amendment  when  the 
Journal  is  read.  Failing  to  do  so,  the  House 
has  approved  it.  Afterward  he  has  the  same 
right  to  move  to  amend  the  Journal,  but  his 
motion  is  not  a  privileged  question.  If  to-day 
you  could  suspend  the  rules,  you  might  move 
to  suspend  them  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Journal,  or  the  motion  can  be  entertiuned 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  only  point  I  make 
is,  that  this  is  not  a  privileged  question,  as  the 
House  has  passed  on  from  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House. 
That  has  been  ^e  practice  of  the  House  all  the 
time,  as  far  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  STANTON.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point  it  is,  that  this  motion  loses  its 
dignity  as  a  question  of  privilege  if  it  be  not 
made  on  the  mstant. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  STANTON.  If  tbe  Journal  be  mgned 
hj  the  Speaker,  or  ratified,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  subsequent  amendment  is  in  order.  It 
cannot  be  moved  at  all. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia.  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest in  reference  to  that,  that  the  Journal  is 
not  approved  if  a  gentleman  ribes  at  once  and 
objects  to  it. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Tennessee.  I  object  to  all 
debate,  and  call  for  a  decision  on  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  insits  on  the  question,  the  Chair  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  House. 

Mr.  STANTON.    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
rises  to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  claims  a 
right  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  Journal. 
The  Chair  decides  that  the  Journal,  having 
been  examined  this  morning  by  the  Speaker, 
approved  by  him,  and  read  to  the  House,  and 
no  question  having  been  made  by  the  House, 
is  approved;  and  the  Ohair  further  decides 
that  no  question  of  privilege  can  arise  between 
reading  the  Journal  and  its  approval  by  the 
House;  that  the  question  of  correcting  it  is 
higher  than  all  other  questions,  and  must  be 
first  determined.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
then  claims  the  riglit  to  move  a  reconsidera- 
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tion  of  the  coostructire  rote  of  the  House  ap- 
proving the  Jonmal;  and  the  Ohair  snhmits 
the  qaestion  to  the  Hoase,  '^  Shall  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  admitted  as  a  question  of  high 
privilege,  relating  to  theJournal? " 

Mr.  ElTSTIS.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  to  lay 
the  motion  on  the  table  f 

The  SP£AX£R.  It  is  not  in  order,  as  the 
motion  is  not  received. 

Mr.  CLINGMAN.  Is  the  question  debat- 
able? If  so,  I  will  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAXER.  It  is  hardlj  a  question  for 
debate. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  question,  and  the 
House  determined  it  in  the  negative. 

So  Mr.  Staxtov's  motion  was  not  admitted. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  rise  to  a  Question  of  order. 
On  the  fiftj-eighth  page  of  tne  Manual  I  find 
the  following  words :  ' 


'*  It  ii  a  breaob  of  order  for  the  Speaker  to  roftias 
to  pat  a  qaestion  which  la  in  order." 

Now,  the  56th  rule  of  this  House  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  When  a  motion  has  been  once  made,  and  carried 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
anv  member  of  the  minority  to  move,  for  the  recon- 
siaeration  thereof." 

« 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  hj  a  con- 
structive vote,  approved  the  Journal  read  this 
morning,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  with  the  majority, 
has  the  right  to  move  a  reconsideration  of  that 
vote.  The  Chair,  therefore,  is  out  of  order  in 
not  putting  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  SPEAKER.  No  vote  has  been  taken ; 
and  no  afl&rmative  or  negative  vote  has  been 
given. 
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In  Senate.    19th  Pbes.  Tebm. 
Friday ,  February  1, 1861. 

C*  Congressional  Globe,*'  ZXXVIth  Congress,  2d 

Session,  p.  682.) 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Before  the  Senate  be- 
gins, I  ask  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
sidered now : 

Beaolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  consist  of  three 
members,  to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  hj  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  notifying  the  persons  chosen 
of  their  election. 

Mr.  LATHAM.    Is  that  disposed  of  ? 

The  VIOE-PBKSIDENT.  The  Ohair  hears 
no  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BIGLER.    I  object  to  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  that  the  Ohair  cannot  hear  Senators. 
The  Ohair  understands  some  Senator  to  object. 

Mr.  BIGLER.    I  object. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Then  the  reso- 
lution will  lie  over. 


Ik  Senate. 
Saturday,  Feltruary  2,  1861. 

("Congressional  Globe,'*  XXXVIth  Congress,  2d 

Session,  p.  698. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.     I  yesterday  offered  a 
resolution  preparatory  to  counting  the  votes  for 


President  and  Vice-President,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  was  olgected  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  desire  to  have  that 
.resolution  called  up,  and  if  there  is  to  be  op- 
position to  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  let  us  know  it. 

Mr.  BIGLER.  I  made  the  objection  simply 
because  I  desired  to  go  on  with  other  business. 
That  was  my  only  reason. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider it.    It  is  as  follows : 

Betolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  consist  of  three 
members,  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for  examining  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  notifying  the  persons  chosen 
of  their  election. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, Mr.  Foot,  and  Mr.  Latham  were  appointed 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


In  Senate. 
Monday,  F^Mruary  4,  1861. 

("  Ccngressional  Globe,"  XXXVIth  Congress,  2d 

Session,  p.  720.) 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 

House  had  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  the 

Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to  Join  such 

committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House 

^of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
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mode  for  examining  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
notifying  the  persons  chosen  of  their  election, 
and  had  appointed  Mr.  Elihn  B.  Washburne^  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Qamett  B.  Adrian,  of  N^ew 
Jersej ;  Mr.  James  Craig,  of  Missouri ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Ely,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  William  0. 
Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


Ik  SaiTATs. 
Tuesday,  February  5, 1861.  * 

C' Congressional   Globo,"  XXXVIth  Coagress,  2d 

Sesaiou,  p.  740.) 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for  ex- 
amining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the 
persons  chosen  of  their  election,  have  in- 
structed me  to  report  in  part  the  following 
resolution : 

Re$olwd^  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  February,  1861, 
at  twelve  o^clock,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  the  presiding  officer ;  that  one 
person  be  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senste,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the 
persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled 
OS  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  decla- 
ration of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  I  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  now.  I  will  state  that  it 
is  the  usual  form  of  canvassing  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  wnich  has  been 
adopted  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  it  be  necessary,  I 
move  that  the  Vice-President  appoint  the  tell- 
er on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  that  would  follow  at  any  rate.  If, 
however,  it  needs  a  motion,  I  make  that  mo- 
tion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  moves  that  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
body  appoint  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  for  counting  the  presidential  votes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous 
consent 


Lr  Senatb. 


Wediusday,  February  6,  1861. 

(^'  Cougressioiial  Globe,"  XXXVIth  Congress,  9d 

Session,  p.  762.) 

The  Vice-President  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull 
teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent .of  the  United  States. 

A  message  was  subsequently  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  announcing  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  concurred  in 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  for 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  it  had 
appointed  Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri, 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


Ix  Senate. 
FeiMMZoy,  February  18,  1861. 

*'  Congressional  Globe,*'  XXXVIth  Congress,  8d 

Session,  p.  882.) 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  order : 

Itx  the  House  of  Representatives,  ) 
February  18,  1861.  ( 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  now  ready 
to  receive  that  body  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  open  and  count  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOSTER.    I  present  the  petition— 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  two  Houses, 
nothing  is  now  in  order  but  to  proceed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BIGLeR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  and  declaring  the  electoral  votes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  the  usual  order  of  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  for  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  go  in  advance ;  then  the 
Secretary  and  Presiding  Officer,  with  a  mee- 
senger  bearing  the  votes ;  and  then  the  body 
of  the  Senate.  If  there  be  no  objection,  that 
order  will  be  pursued. 

The  Senate  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  two  o'clock  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  Chamber. 

The  ViOE-pRBSiDBNT  resumcd  the  chair,  and 
called  Che  Senate  to  order. 
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Mr.  CAMERON.  I  move  now  to  take  np 
the  regular  order  of  the  day,  the  tariff  bill. 
['•  Oh,  no  1 "] 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Before  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  bill,  which  of  coarse 
will  take  considerable  time  to  dispose  of,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  report  in  connection  with  oar 
basiness  to-day  in  the  other  Hoase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  cannot,  nnless  it  is  un- 
derstood that  I  give  way  only  for  that  par- 
pose  ;  and  that,  after  that,  my  motion  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  suppose  it  is  a  privi- 
leged question,  connected  with  the  election  of 
President,  to  carry  out  the  action  of  tbe  two 
Houses  meeting  in  joint  convention.  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  make  a  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  With  the  understanding 
that  my  motion  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  im- 
mediately afterward,  I  will. 

Mr.  HALE.    I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CAMERON.    Tben  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  move  to  suspend  all 
other  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  re- 
port from  the  committee  of  the  two  Houses  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  President.  It 
is  a  mere  formal  resolution,  and  I  suppose  it 
will  be  adopted  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MASON.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  but 
respectful  to  a  coordinate  department  of  the 
Government  that  this  subject  should  be  acted 
on  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  a  privileged 
one,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  will  receive  the 
report  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Then  I  shall  give  way ; 
because,  if  it  is  a  privileged  question,  it  does 
not  intei*fere  with  my  motion. 

Mr.  BIGLER.     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  appointed  to  devise  a  mode  for 
canvassing  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  notify- 
ing the  persons  elected  of  their  election,  have 
instructed  me  to  make  the  following  report : 

That  the  joint  committee,  in  further  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  with  which  they  were 
charged  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution,  in  which 
resolution  their  committee  recommend  to  the 
Senate  to  concur : 

Resohed^  That  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body  to 
join  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  that 
House,  to  wait  on  Abbaham  Lisrcour,  of  Illi- 


nois, and  to  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1861 ;  and  also  to  notify  Hankibal  HAiojir, 
of  Maine,  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
resolution  is  in  the  usual  form,  and  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  that  question. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  is  copied  from  prior 
resolutions. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent  and  agreed  to. 


In  House  of  Repbesentahves. 
Wednesday^  February  18,  1861. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  XXXVIth  Congres*,  2d 
Bessiou,  pp.  898,  894.) 

Mr.  Wabhbitbne,  of  Illinois,  submitted  the 
following  resolution ;  which  was  read,  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to : 

,  Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  now  ready 
to  receive  that  body  for  the  purpose  of  pro^ 
ceeding  to  open  and  count  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  headed  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  their  Secretary,  the  members  of 
the  House  rising  to  receive  them.  The  Vice- 
President  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
presided  over  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  occupied  seats 
provided  for  them  in  the  area  of  the  HalL  Mr. 
Tbcmbull,  the  teller  appointed  on  the  jMirt  of 
the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Phslps  and  Wash- 
BURNE  of  Illinois,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the 
Clerk^s  desk. 

The  Vice-Pbesident  then  said :  The  two 
Houses  being  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  votes  may  be  counted 
and  declared  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  commencing 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  it  becomes  my  duty, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  open  the  certificates 
of  election  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  now  proceed  to  discharge  tliat 
duty. 

The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open 
and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  votes  having  been  opened  and  coxmted, 
the  tellers,  through  Mr.  Trumbull,  rq^orted  the 
following  as  the  result  of  the  count : 
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Statement  <ff  Tote*  for  Pre$ident  and  Tiee-Preiident  of  the  United  States  for  Four  Yeart, 
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The  VICE-PRESroENT  then  said :  Ahra- 
faam  Lincoln,  of  Illiiiois,  having  received  a 
majority  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  electoral 
rptea,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  the  4th  of  March, 
1861.  ELannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  whole  nnmber  of 
electoral  votes,  is  dnly  elected  Vice-Prepident 
of  the  United  States  for  fonr  years,  commenc- 
ing the  4th  of  March,  1861. 

The  bnsiness  for  which  the  two  Houses 
were  assembled  having  been  finished,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  retom  4o  its  own  Ohamber. 


The  Senate,  headed  by  the  Vice-President 
and  its  officers,  then  retired  from  the  Hall. 


In  House  of  Rspsksssttatites. 

Tue»day^  February  14,  1881. 

("  CongresAional    Qlobe,**    XXXVIth  Cong.,    Sd 

Session,  p.  906.) 

The  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Washbnme, 
of  niinois,  and  Barlingame,  as  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  elect  of  their  election. 
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TWENTIETH  PRESIDENTIAL  TERU 


1865-1869. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President;  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President 


Ix  House  of  Rbpbssentatites. 
Monday^  December  19,  1864. 

("Congressional  Globe,"  XXXVIIIth   Cong.,  2d 

Session,  p.  66.) 

Mr.  Wilson  introdnced  a  joint  resolution  de- 
claring certain  States  not  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  electoral  college,  which  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


In  Housk  of  Rspbesbntatives. 
T%ie9day^  December  20,  1864. 

(''Congressional   Olobe,"    XXXYIIIth   Cong.,  2d 

Session,  p.  82.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cial^, reported  back  House  joint  resolution  No. 
126,  declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  electoral  college,  and  moved 
that  it  be  ordered  to  be  printed  and  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pendleton  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
just  taken ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  latter 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Housb  of  Rbprbsbntativks. 
Monday^  January  80,  1865. 

("Congressional  Globe,"    XXXVUlth  Cong.,  2d 

Session,  p.  605.) 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  report  back  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
No.  126,  declaring  certain  States  not  entitled 
to  representation  in  the  electoral  college.  It 
is  important  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  at 
once. 

Mr.  LE  BLOND.    I  object. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules, 
for  the  purpope  of  having  the  joint  resolution 
considered  now. 

The  question  was  put :  and  two-thirds  voting 
in  favor  thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  now  report  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  the  previous  question  upon  it. 

The  preamble  to  the  joint  resolution  recites 
that  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of 
the  States  of  Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see rebelled  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  continued  in  a  state 
of  armed  rebdtion  for  more  than  thrae  years, 


and  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  on  the 
8th  day  of  November,  1864.  » 

The  joint  resolution  provides  that  the  States 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  are  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  for  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  oflSce  commenc- 
ing on  the  4th  of  March,  1866,  and  that  no 
electoral  votes  shall  be  received  or  counted 
from  those  States  concerning  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  for  that  term. 

Mr.  M ALLORY.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  hear  me  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  withdraw  the  previous 
question  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MALLORT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  case  provided 
for  by  the  joint  resolution  which  he  reports, 
ought  to  be  met  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
when  they  meet  in  joint  session  to  receive  and 
count  the  votes  of  tiie  various  States  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  prejudge  the  matter  now.  We  are 
competent  to  setUe  it  when  we  come  to  count 
the  votes. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  this  House,  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  concerning  the  very 
case  contemplated  by  this  joint  resolution,  and 
directing  the  mode  in  which  any  contest  as  to 
the  right  of  any  State  to  cast  its  vote  shall  be 
settled  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  their 
joint  session.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  I 
will  send  to  the  Clerk  and  ask  him  to  read  the 
report  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  make 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  have  no  objection  to  ite 
being  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Eeeohed  (the  Senate  concurring),  That  the 
following  be  added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses: 

28.  The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  tl^ 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock,  p.  if.  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting 
of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  officer;  one 
teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  |Mirt  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
oertincates  of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  said  tell- 
ers having  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  two  Houses  thencusembled, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  shall  appear 
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from  ibe  said  oertifioAtes ;  and  the  votes  having 
been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereapon  annonnce  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected, 
which  annoancement  shall  he  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient declaration  of  the  persons  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  iFnited  States,  and,  to- 
getiier  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Joarnals  of  the  two  Honses. 

If.  apon  the  reading  of  any  snch  certificates 
b  J  the  tellers  any  qaestion  shall  arise  in  regard 
to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same, 
having  been  stated  hythe  presiding  officer, 
shall  be  submitted,  first  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  that  body,  and  then  by  the  Speaker 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  no  ques- 
tion shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote 
objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the  con- 
current vote  of  the  two  Houses,  said  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  be  reported  to  and  declared 
by  the  presiding  officer ;  •  and  upon  any  such 
qaestion  there  shall  be  no  debate ;  and  any  other 
qaestion  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted 
and  determined  in  like  manner.  At  such  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall  be  pro- 
vided as  follows:  for  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Speaker*s  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  a  chair 
immediately  upon  his  left ;  for  the  Senators,  in 
the  body  of  the  Hall  upon  the  right  of  the  pre- 
siding officer;  for  the  Representatives,  in  the 
body  of  the  Hall  not  occupied  by  the  Senators ; 
for  the  tellers,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
Clerk^s  desk ;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk^s  desk  and  upon 
either  side  of  the  Speaker^s  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved 
until  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the 
result  declared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken, 
unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regajrd  to 
counting  any  suchTotes,  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  competent  for  either  House,  upon  motion 
made  and  submitted  to  its  own  presiding  offi- 
cer, to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  ^the  next  day 
at  the  hour  of  1  o*clock  p.  h. 

Mr.'  WILSON.  I  think  there  is  a  minority 
of  the  House  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  I  have  reported,  but  I 
think  it  very  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of 
the  House  would  be  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mallobt)  has  had  read  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.  And  as  it  is  very  important  that  this 
question  shall  be  determined  at  once,  inasmuch 
as  the  opening  and  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  are  to  take  place  next  Wednesday  week,  I 
think  we  had  better  act  on  the  Joint  resolution 
no%  leaving  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
rules  to  be  reported  and  discussed  at  the 
proper  time.  I  therefore  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  MALLORT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  will  offer  the  rule  as  a  substitute 


for  the  Joint  resolution,  and  let  the  sense  of 
the  House  be  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  WII^ON".  No,  sir;  I  cannot  do  that 
That  would  create  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  I 
am  satisfied,  from  the  provision  made  there 
for  the  determination  of  the  question  by  the 
two  Houses  sitting  in  the  Hall.  I  therefore 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  it  down,  and  let  the  Senate  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered ;  and  under  its  opera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  was  engrossed  and 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  preamble. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  oraered ;  and  under  its  operation 
the  preamble  was  engrossed  and  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  passage  of  the  preamble  and  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered ;  and  under  its  opera- 
tion the  preamble  and  joint  resolution  were 
passed. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  preamble  and  joint  resolution  were 
passed,  ana  also  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to 
reconsider  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Ix  Senate. 
Tus$day^  Janitary  81,  1S65. 

("Oongressiontd   Qlobe,"  XXXVIIIth    Oougrsis, 
2d  Session,  pp.  618  and  6^.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  McPlierson,  its  Clerk,  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
college. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  R.  Xo.  126)  declar- 
ing certain  States  not  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


In  Senate. 
Wedne$day^  February  1, 1865. 

("Congressional  Globe,"    XXXVIIIth  Cong.,  Sd 
Session,  pp.  533-537.) 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Committee  on  the 
Jadiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint 
resolution  (H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain 
States  not  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
electoral  college,  have  instructed  me  to  re- 
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port  the  resolation  back  to  the  Senate  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  resolation  pass,  and 
with  an  amendment  to  the  preamble.  I  will 
ask  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  at 
this  time  as  the  electoral  votes  are  to  be 
counted  a  week  from  to-daj,  and  it  may  avoid 
difficalty  in  the  canvass  of  the  votes  if  the  two 
Houses  take  action  in  regard  to  this  matter 
prior  to  that  time.  No  change  is  made  in  the 
House  resolution ;  it  is  in  print  on  Senators^ 
tables,  and  they  can  see  at  once  what  it  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate,  as  in 
Committed  on  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  joint  resolution ;  which  was  read,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  MiaBiasippi,  Louisi* 
ana^  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  rebelled 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Dtatea,  and 
have  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  were  in  said  state  of 
armed  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864 : 
Therefore, 

Me  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  ffovee  i>f  B/epntemtO' 
tives  of  the  UniUd  Stateg  of  America  in  Congrete  a»- 
eembiUd^  That  the  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
to  this  joint  resolution  are  not  entitled  to  repreaen* 
tation  m  the  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1865;  and  no  electoral  votes  shall  be  re- 
ceived or  counted  from  said  States  concerning  the 
choice,  of  President  and  Vice-President  for  said 
term  of  office. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  to  strike  out  of  the  preamble 
the  following  words  i 

And  have  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  were  in  said  state 
of  armed  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1864. 

And  to  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof : 

And  were  in  such  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid  election  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  was 
held  therein  on  said  day. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOK.  Is  this  a  proper  time  to 
move  an  amendment  to  that  amendment  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    It  is. 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.  Then  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  word  "  Louisiana  "  in  the  preamble. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    That  is  not  part 
of  the  amendment  of  the  committee.    The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee. 
•    The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.  I  move  to  strike  out  of 
the  preamble  the  word  "Louisiana."  I  will 
simply  state  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  reorganized,  or  at 
least  attempted  to  do  so,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  loyal  citizens 
of  that  State,  has  reorganized  as  a  State.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  they  have  elected 


State  officers  and  a  State  Legislature,  that  they 
have  elected  members  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention and  framed  a  new  constitution  for  that 
State;  that  that  Legislature  passed  a  law- 
authorizing  the  election  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Y  ice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  presidential  election,  and  that  such 
electors  have  met  and  cast  their  votes.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  there  is  a  striking 
distinction  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  object  in  moving 
this  amendment  is,  under  this  state  of  facts, 
that  some  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  a 
loyal  people  who  have  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  the  rebellion,  who  have  got  the  better  of 
it,  and  put  it  under  foot,  of  coming  back  and 
resuming  their  place  in  the  conncils  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  move  now  to  take  up  the  res- 
olution of  inquiry  which  I  submitted  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
resolution  I  offered  yesterday  taken  up. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate,  and  it  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  the  Chair  and  not  promotive  of 
the  dispatch  of  business  to  be  continually 
doing  business  out  of  order.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
college  is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  pending  question  is  on 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ten  Etok],  and  that  Senator 
was  upon  the  floor  when  interrupted  by  Uie 
proceeding  which  has  just  taken  place. 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.  I  had  said  all  that  I  in- 
tended to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  we  had  best  dis- 
pose of  the  question  under  consideration  before 
passing  to  any  other.  It  is  important  to  settle 
at  an  early  day  the  mode  of  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  which,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  are  to  be  opened 
and  canvassed  a  week  from  to-day  in  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  known 
probably  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
no  rules  have  ever  been  adopted  for  action  in 
that  joint  convention.  I  recollect  that  in  1856, 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  there  was  a 
question  in  regard  to  the  electoral  vote  of*  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  The  law  requires  that  the 
electors  shall  meet  at  tlie  capitals  of  their  re- 
spective States  and  cast  their  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  on  a  particular  day. 
The  electors  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  were 

Erevented  by  a  severe  snow-storm  in  that 
tate  from  reaching  the  capital  on  the  day 
fixed  by  law  to  cast  their  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  They,  however,  reached 
it  on  the  subsequent  day,  and  cast  the  vote. 
When  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was 
opened  in  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
question  was  immediately  raised,  was  the  vote 
of  that  State  entitled  to  be  counted,  it  not 
having  been  cast  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law  f 
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and  there  was  no  mode  of  settling  it.  Some 
insisted  that  that  was  a  question  to  be  decided 
bj  the  joint  convention  then  in  session  voting 
per  GapitOf  each  Senator  connting  as  one  Rep- 
resentative.' Others  insisted  that  the  Senate 
mast  withdraw,  and  that  no  question  which 
Bhoold  arise  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the 
vote  conid  be  settled  in  anjr  other  way  than  by 
the  concarrent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  each 
acting  separately.  The  matter  was  finally  dis- 
posed of,  without  deciding  that  question,  by 
declaring  that  if  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin was  counted  the  total  vote  would  stand 
thas  and  so ;  but  that  in  either  event  James 
Buchanan  and  John  G.  Breckinridge,  whether 
yoa  counted  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  or  not,  had 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes, 
and  were  therefore  declared  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  sir,  we  are  likely  to  have  similar 
qnestions  arise  when  the  votes  cast  at  the 
recent  presidential  election  shall  be  counted  a 
week  from  to-day.  It  is  known  as  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  in  the  country  that  several  of 
the  States  included  in  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  1861. 1  think  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Louisiana,  nave  cast  electoral  votes.  There 
is  a  question  as  to  the  authority  of  these  States 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  which  pre- 
vailed there  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  wnen 
the  election  took  place,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed  this  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  the  votes  of  certain  States, 
naming  them,  shall  not  be  counted.  This  res- 
olution is  accompanied  with  a  preamble  which 
the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  have  moved 
to  amend,  and  now  the  Senator  from  Mew 
Jersey  moves  further  to  amend  the  preamble 
br  striking  out  the  word  "  Louisiana,^'  there- 
by deciding  that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  shall  be 
counted. 

It  is  a  matter  .of  notoriety  to  the  whole 
country,  and  is  certainly  known  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
result  one  way  or  the  other  whether  the  vote 
from  Louisiana  be  counted  or  not ;  but,  if  we 
decide  to  receive  the  vote  from  Louisiana,  it 
^ill  be  a  decision  by  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  was 
iu  such  a  condition  as  to  vote  for  President 
flud  Vice-President  on  the  8th  of  November 
last. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  the 
amendment  they  have  reported,  propose  to 
alter  the  preamble  somewhat.  The  object  of 
this  alteration  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any 
committal  upon  the  subject  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  brings 
Qp.  The  object  of  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee is  simply  to  put  the  preamble  in  such 
form  that  if  it  is  adopted  and  the  resolution 
passed,  Oongress  will  not  have  decided  whether 
Louitiaoa  is  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union, 
whether  she  is  a  State  or  not  a  State.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  decide  that  question  when 
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it  is  presented  to  us.  If  our  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  place  the  resolution  upon  the 
ground  that  the  condition  of  things  on  the  8th 
day  of  November  last,  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  was  such  in  all  these  States 
that  no  election  was  held  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
preamble,  if  amended  as  we  propose,  will  read: 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the 
States  of  Vii^^^inia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Gkorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  reDelied  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in 
such  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1864,  that  no  valid  election  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  was  held  therein 
on  sud  day. 

And  therefore  it  is  declared  that  tlie  States 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  are  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  electoral  college.  That 
will  be  the.  form  of  the  preamble  if  the  Senate 
shall  concur  in  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Allow  me  to*  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  there  is  any  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  accompanying  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  TBUMBULL.    There  is  not 

Mr.  HOWE.    No  statement  of  facts  If 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  No  statement  of  facts. 
This  is  a  House  resolution,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  report  accompanying  it 
from  the  House  oommittee.  There  certainly 
was  none  before  the  committee  of  this  body, 
and  we  made  no  written  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, whatever  may  be  the  view  of  Senators  as 
to  the  organization  which  we  understand  has 
been  gotten  up  in  that  State,  and  although 
Congress  may  perhaps  hereafter  think  proper 
to  recognize  that  organization  as  legitimate, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  on 
the  8th  of  November  last  was  such  as  to  au- 
thorize us  to  count  the  vote  cast  there  for 
President  and  Vice-President ;  and  why  ?  It 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  known  to  every 
chUd  in  the  land,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  the  8^  of  November 
last  was  in  the  possession  of  a  hostile  enemy. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Yice-Presideut  in  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  that  State ;  and  it  might  be  a  very 
serious  question  whether  when  the  half  of  a 
State  or  the  third  of  a  State  was  overrun  by 
an  enemy,  an  election  held  under  such  circum- 
stances and  under  the  auspices  of  our  own 
guns,  would  be  an  election  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  in  joint  convention  it  comes  to  canvass 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  to 
count  votes  cast  under  such  circumstaDoe& 

In  our  action  on  this  question  I  do  not  mean 
to  commit  the  Senate  one  way  or  the  otiier  in 
regard  to  the  organization  which  has  beea 
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gotten  up  in  the  State  of  Lonisiana ;  and  it 
was  with  that  verj  view  that  the  committee 
moved  to  amend  the  preamble.  I  trast  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  will  not  be  stricken  out. 
I  thmk  if  we  strike  that  out  and  decide  to  re- 
ceive the  electoral  vote  in  that  State  on  the 
8th  of  November  last,  we  do  decide  directly 
that  there  was  a  State  government  there,  and 
that  there  was  an  election  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think 
such  was  not  the  fact.  There  could  be  no 
election  according  to  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana when  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that 
State  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  the  legal 
voters  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  not  advised  how  many  votes 
were  cast  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. No  evidence  has  been  submitted 
showing  how  many  were  cast. 

Again,  sir,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  purduanoe  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
declared  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
passed  a  law  authorizing  him  to  issue  the 
proclamation  declaring  that  fact.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  the  proclamation  was  issued. 
That  proclamation  has  never  been  recalled. 
Accoiding  to  the  law  of  the  land,  according  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are  to-day  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  tlie  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Can  yon  receive  a  vote 
cast  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  for  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union,  when  your  own  laws 
declare  and  your  executive  proclamation  de- 
clares that  they  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 
Sir,  until  there  shall  be  some  action  by  Con- 
gress recognizing  the  organization  which  has 
been  set  up  in  Louisiana,  we  ought  not  in  my 
Judgment  to  count  Sectoral  votes  from  that 
State.  Whether  we  shall  recognize  that  or- 
ganization or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 
We  have  not  done  so  yet;  and  until  we  do  it 
we  ought  not  to  count  the  electoral  vote.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  not  prevail, 

Mr.  TEN  ETCE.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  this 
is  a  very  delicate  and  important  question,  and  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  that  I  under- 
took to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  know  that  questions  of  such  grave  im- 
portance as  the  one  now  before  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  considered  calmly  and  coolly,  and 
npon  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  and  perhaps  the 
wisest  course  in  general  would  be  to  remain 
quiet,  rather  than  to  throw  before  the  Senate 
for  its  hasty  consideration  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance.  But,  sir,  I  hold  to  the  doc- 
trine that  none  of  these  States  ean  be  out  of 
the  Union ;  that  having  taken  up  their  lot  and 
part  with  their  sister  States  at  the  time  they 


were  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  are  not 
now  legally  out  of  the  Union ;  their  govern- 
ments have  been  in  abeyance;  they  have  been 
overrun  by  the  feet  of  hostile  armies,  and 
many  of  their  citizens  have  by  usurpation  and 
in  violation  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow-men 
and  to  their  God  attempted  to  carry  these 
States  out  of  the  Union. 

That  being  my  opinion,  whenever  the  testi- 
mony is  furnished  to  my  mind  that  these 
States  thus  in  the  Union  have,  by  the  aid  of  the 
General  Government,  or  by  the  efforts  of  their 
own  people,  or  by  tbe*act  of  both  combined, 
reestablished  themselves,  so  to  speak,  or  set 
their  State  governments  in  action  anew  and 
have  commenced  again  to  revolve  in  their  old 
orbits,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  to  extend  to  them  all  the 
privileges  and  all  the  rights  which  the  loyal 
neople  of  a  loyal  State  nre  entitled  to  at  the 
hands  of  their  sister  States,  whether  upon  this 
floorer  anywhere  else.  It  was  simply  in  that 
view  and  aspect  of  the  case  that  I  made  the 
motion  to  amend  the  preamble  of  this  joint 
resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  resolution  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Judging  and  believing 
from  the  testimony  which  is  notorious 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  has  come 
to  the  knowledge,  I  apprehend,  of  the  Senate 
through  various  channels,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  such  as 
I  have  just  stated.  I  can  well  see  that  there 
is  a  propriety  in  passing  some  such  joint  reso- 
lution as  this  in  relation  to  States  that  are 
manifestly  in  the  condition  alluded  to  in  its 
preamble ;  States  that  are  in  rebellion  or  such 
a  condition  of  rebellion  as  that  no  election 
could  be  held  or  was  held  for  the  purposes  that 
are  requisite  to  establish  them  as  a  State ; 
States  that  are  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  .ordi- 
nary constitutional  powers  of  a  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary states  that  it  was  the  desire  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  avoid  a  committal 
on  this  subject.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  amiss 
to  insist  that  a  committal  shall  not  be  had 
against  the  interest  of  the  State  any  more  than 
in  its  favor.  The  Senator  says  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  proposed  by  myself 
will  be  a  declaration  by  Congress  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  in  a  condition  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  a  State  government, 
and  to  appoint  State  officers  and  Senators  and 
members  of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  admit  that  that  question  is  involved 
in  this  amendment ;  but  the  same  question  ia 
involved  in  the  resolution,  and  it  wiU  be  de- 
termined against  the  State  if  this  joint  reso- 
lution passes  as  it  stands,  for  you  will  then 
decide  that  this  State  is  now,  this  day,  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  all 
the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  that 
extent. 

Now,  sir,  what  ia  the  present  condition  of 
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that  St«t6)  so  far  as  it  regards  the  qnestion  of 
its  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ?  Aocording  to 
the  best  information  that  can  be  derived  from 
varioos  soarces,  from  the  action  of  the  State 
itself^  from  varions  memorials,  papers,  and 
docaments  that  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  and  have  been  published  hy  its 
order,  it  appears  that  nearly  a  year  ago,  or 
perhaps  quite  a  year  ago,  an  election  was  held 
in  Loaisiana  for  State  officers,  and  a  very 
large  namber  of  votes  were  cast  at  that  elec- 
tion, abont  two-thirds  or  approximating  to 
tw'o-thirds  of  the  largest  namber  of  votes  that 
had  been  cast  at  any  former  election  for  State 
officers  in  the  State. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  is  cerUinly 
under  a  misapprehension  with  reference  to  the 
statements  we  receive  in  committee.  No  snch 
vote  as  that  has  been  cast.  There  may  have 
been  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  former  votes 
of  those  localities  that  voted,  but  not  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  of  the  State. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOK.  There  were  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fourteen  vote/ oast  at 
that  election. 

Mr.  TRUACBULL.  There  have  been  upward 
of  fifty  thousand  votes  cast  in  the  State. 

Mr.  TEN  ETOE.  It  was  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  the  former  voters  had  gone  into 
rebeldom  or  the  rebel  army,  and  a  great  many, 
had  been  killed.  I  may  be  in  error  in  relation 
to  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  whole  State.  This  election  of  which  I 
now  speak,  together  with  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  a  constitutional  convention,  and  all  the 
other  elections  in  the  State,  were  free  and  un- 
interrupted, without  the  interference  of  any 
military  control  whatever.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  person  who  was  upon  the  ground 
and  whose  attention  was  called  to  it,  that  ^^  no 
effort  whatever  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  to  influence  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  either  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
or  m  the  election  of  officers,  and  that  the  direct 
inflnence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
^tites  was  less  in  Louisiana  then  in  the  elec- 
tions probably  of  any  State  of  the  Union ;  that 
the  officers  representing  the  Government,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  divided,  so  far  as  they 
^tertained  or  expressed  opinions,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  candidates  and  upon  the  policy  pursued 
in  the  organization  of  the  Gk>vemment.'' 

It  seems  that  here  was  an  election  held  by 
the  people  of  that  State,  and  there  have  been 
since  several  elections  held  by  those  people  for 
several  purposes,  and  if  any  military  influence 
^as  exertea  it  was  merely  in  aid  of  them,  and 
^at  the  civil  authority  was  not  at  all  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  military. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  invitation  that  has  been  held  out  by  the 
Crovernment  to  all  the  loyal  people  of  these 
States  to  come  back  and  endeavor  to  organize 
themselves  anew,  when  the  loyal  people  who 
have  come  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  this 
contest,  and  gained  sufficient  strength  to  pre- 


sent themselves  civilly  and  quietly  at  the  ballot  . 
to  choose  their  own  State  ofacers  and  to  choose 
delegates  to  form  a  new  State  constitution,  and 
when  they  claim  the  rights  of  other  States,  are 
they  to  be  met  by  the  plea  that  upon  certain 
out-bounds  of  the  State  there  still  may  be  the 
tread  of  rebel  feet?  Why,  sir,  it  appears  by 
all  the  testimony  that  the  population  and  busi- 
ness and  property  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are 
confined  to  the  cities  and  districts  of  country 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  that 
the  residue  of  the  State  is  very  sparsely  settled 
indeed,  with  very  few  inhabitants,  such  portion 
of  the  country  as  is  not  submerged  by  water 
being  used  for  planting  purposes,  and  that  the 
property  and  population  are  condensed  within 
very  small  spaces  which  are  within  the  control 
of  the  United  States  and  the  loyal  people  of 
that  State  whose  anxiety  and  desire  is  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  sup- 
port it  and  its  authority. 

Sir,  I  could  have  desired  that  the  people  of 
this  State  should  have  a  much  more  able  and 
earnest  advocate  than  I  am ;  but  unddr  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  raise  the 
question. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  desire  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOE.  I  shall  conclude  present- 
ly, and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions  if  i^  be  in  my  power.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  stated 
that  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  how  many 
votes  were  cast  at  the  election  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Why,  sir,  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  were  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with  a 
law  passed  by  themselves  for.  that  purpose, 
fixing  a  day  for  that  election  by  a  prior  vote. 
In  consequence  of  the  authority  contained  in 
that  law  the  election  was  held.  I  believe  it 
is  not  illegal  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
in  that  way,  although  that  course  has  not  been  • 
usual  for  many  years. 

Another  objection  is  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  this  State  to  be  in  a  condition  of  in- 
surrection and  rebellion,  and  therefore  all  its 
acts  tending  toward  a  return  to  the  Union  are 
to  be  disregarded  until  the  President  shall 
withdraw  his  proclamation.  If  that  be  the 
test  and  criterion,  all  ^at  the  Executive  has 
to  do,  or  if  we  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fail  in  the  reflection  of  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  chair,  and  his  antagonist 
had  been  elected,  and  he  should  see  fit  to  re- 
fuse to  withdraw  the  proclamation  declaring 
a  State  to  be  in  insurrection,  he  could  keep  a 
State  thus  circumstanced  and  thus  situated  for 
aU  time,  or  at  least  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  administration,  from  returning  to  tne  Union 
although  every  individual  soul  within  its  limits 
might  be  desirous  and  anxious  to  return  to 
their  ancient  loyalty. 

Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  continue  this  discus- 
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don ;  it  is  moat  important  in  its  conBeqnences ; 
bnt  it  appeared  to  me  tiiat  we  were  in  danger 
of  committing  oorselves  to  a  policy  that  will 
be  more  injnrions  to  ns  by  ezclnding  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  Loaisiana,  as  it  is  proposed, 
than  by  admitting  it.  Having  said  thas  much, 
I  submit  the  amendment  to  the  better  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  Senate  without  intend- 
ing to  prolog  the  debate. 

Mr.  HOWB.  As  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  as  the  reasons  which  will  control 
my  vote  are  widely  different  from  those  which 
he  has  stated  as  controlling  his  own,  perhaps 
the  Senate  will  pardon  me  a  very  few  minutes 
in  stating  what  my  own  views  are. 

I  shall  vote  to  strike  out  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana from  this  preamble  and  resolution,  and  in 
doing  so  I  am  not  controlled  at  all  by  the  con- 
sideration of  how  many  citizens  of  Louisiana 
participated  in  that  election  in  the  choice  of 
electors.  I  am  governed  by  the  single  fact 
that  a  statute  of  your  own,  existing  at  the  time 
of  that  election,  declared  that  the  people  of 
that  State  had  the  right  to  choose  electors,  and 
that  certain  of  them  did  participate  in  making 
that  choice.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State 
participated  in  that  choice.  Your  statute  said 
that  all  might.  Does  the  refusal  of  a  large 
portion  or  a  small  portion  of  tl\e  people  of  a 
State  to  participate  in  an  election  deprive  the 
minority,  if  you  please,  no  matter  how  small, 
of  their  right  under  your  statute  ?  If  the  re- 
fusal of  any  portion  or  the  inability  of  any 
portion  of  the  people  to  participate  in  an  elec- 
tion deprives  the  remainder  of  the  right  they 
have  under  existing  laws,  tell  me  what  is  the 
number  whose  disability  or  whose  neglect  or 
whose  refusal  imposes  this  disfranchisement  on 
the  residue?  Is  it  a  maiority  ?  Is  it  the  peo- 
ple of  half  the  State  ?  Is  it  the  people  of  ten 
counties  ?  Is  it  the  people  of  a  single  county  ? 
My  own  idea  about  it  is,  that  when  the  exist- 
ing law  gives  to  the  people  of  a  particular  lo- 
cality a  right,  that  right  is  to  be  exercised,  in 
the  absence  of  local  restrictions,  by  just  so 
many  of  the  people  as  see  fit  to  participate  in 
it. 

There  is  one  fact,  Mr.  President,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  exists  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  in  South  Oarolina, 
and  each  one  of  the  seceded  States,  which  in 
my  judgment  has  authorized  the  O^gress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  that  act  which 
gave  those  people  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  choice  of  a  President,  and  to  participate 
in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States.  It  au- 
thorized the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  that  law,  and  authorized  nobody  else. 
That  fact,  which  I  think  conferred  that  author- 
ity upon  us,  is  the  fact  of  a  rebellion,  which 
(dthough  we  are  told  over  and  over  again  that 
it  did  not  take  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  any 
of  those  States,  out  of  the  Union)  did  destroy 
every  semblance  of  an  American  State.     I 


know  it  did  not  take  the  territory  out  of  the 
Union,  out  of  the  rightful  jurisdictioB  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  rebellion  was  just  as 
fatal  to  any  such  thing  as  an  American  State, 
as  Louisiana  had  been,  as  a  bullet  through  the 
heart  would  be  fatal  to  the  man.  There  is  the 
form  of  a  man,  but  the  life  of  the  man  is  not 
there ;  it  is  a  carcass.  To  have  an  American 
State  you  must  have  a  community  not  only 
with  governors  and  legislators  and  local  courts, 
but  yon  must  have  a  community  interlaced,  as 
it  were,  with  national  tribunals  and  organiza- 
tion ;  yon  must  have  a  community  in  which 
Federd  courts  and  Federal  organs,  collectors, 
and  postmasters,  and  the  like,  exist,  and  are 
allowed  to  act;  and  when  these  Federal  or- 
gans are  destroyed,  that  State,  as  an  American 
State,  within  the  definition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  ended.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call 
it  out  of  the  Union  or  in,  an  American  State  is 
not  there ;  and  when  that  happens,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  obligatory  on  you  who  wield  national 
authority  to  furnish  government  of  some  kind 
for  all  your  people,  I  think  the  event  has  hap- 
pened (and  I  have  said  so  once  in  reference  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas)  which  not  only  author- 
izes you,  but  in  some  sort  demands  of  you  that 
you  step  in  and  furnish  a  government,  and  a 
civil  government,  for  the  community  so  placed. 
Hitherto  we  have  refused  to  do  that,  and  the 
law,  as  it  stood  on  your  statute-book  in  Novem- 
ber last,  authorized  these  people  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  a  President.  Some  of  them,  I 
do  not  care  whether  a  dozen  or  fifty,  did  par- 
ticipate, and  I  think  it  is  too  late  to  disfran- 
chise them. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  because  I 
understand  that  Louisiana  did  make  choice  of 
electors.  I  understand  that  two  other  States 
have  also  chosen  electors.  I  should  vote  for 
an  amendment  to  strike  them  out  of  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  no  time,  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  argue  the  question ;  I  simply  wished 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  state,  so  far  as  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween tne  views  which  governed  my  action  and 
those  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  that  difference. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  seems  to  suppose  that  a  refusal  to  count 
the  electoral  vote  from  Louisiana  settles  the 
question  just  as  much  against  the  present  State 
organization  in  Louisiana  as  the  counting  of  the 
vote  would  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  that 
State  organization.  Cannot  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  conceive  of  a  case  where  a  State 
might  be  perfect  in  all  its  State  organization 
and  yet  its  electoral  vote  be  rejected  ?  Then 
it  does  not  decide  it  so  completely.  Here  was 
a  case  from  Wisconsin.  Nobody  supposed  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  not  a  right  to  vote 
for  President ;  but  there  were  many  who  sup- 
posed that  her  vote,  not  being  in  accordance 
with  law,  not  being  cast  at  the  proper  time, 
ought  not  to  be  counted.   I  will  not  undertake 
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to  say  who  was  right  in  reference  to  it ;  bat, 
if  we  h^  refosedto  ooant  that  vote,  we  should 
not  thereby  have  decided  that  there  was  no 
sach  State  as  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOK.  That  might  be  a  perfect 
answer  to  what  I  suggested  on  this  subject, 
if  the  reason  were  not  assigned  in  the  preamble 
why  these  electoral  votes  should  not  be 
eonnted.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  preamble, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  State  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  rebellion  that  no  election  could 
be  had.  I  said  that  passing  this  resolution 
with  that  preamble  would  establish,  so  far  as 
Congress  could  establish  that  fact,  the  status 
of  Louisiana  before  the  country  and  before  the 
civilized  world. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  it  would  estab- 
lish no  such  principle.  A  civil  commotion  or 
insnrrection  might  exist  among  the  people  of 
a  State,  so  that  no  election  could  be  held,  and 
yet  the  State  organization  might  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  anybody.  The  State  organization 
might  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  Union,  notwith- 
standing a  foreign  enemy  had  come  into  Lou- 
i^ana ;  and  I  will  put  that  cose  as  a  complete 
answer  to  the  Senator^s  suggestion.  Suppose 
this  had  been  a  foreign  war,  and  a  foreign 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  held  such  possession  that  no 
election  conld  be  held  throughout  the  State.  I 
want  to  know  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  count  the  electoral  vote  from  that  State 
when  not  twenty  men  could  have  assembled 
in  the  State  and  voted  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  ?  If  we  so  decided,  would  that  say 
that  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
was  not  to  be  recognized,  and  was  repudiated ! 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  states  (and 
that  was  the  object  of  amending  it)  first  the 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities 
of  certain  States  were  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
doubt  that?  Does  he  propose  to  count  the 
vote  from  South  Carolina?  Why  not?  Be- 
cause it  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  I  suppose. 
That  was  once  the  condition  of  Louisiana. 
Then  what  other  fact  is  stated  ?  That  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1864,  that  no  valid  election  according 
to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  could  be  held  in  the  State.  We  do  not 
decide  that  the  State  organization  which  has 
been  inaugurated  there  may  not  be  a  valid  one. 
We  meet  that  question,  and  will  have  to  meet 
it  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  right  to 
seats  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  presented 
themselves  here  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  We  may  admit  those  gentlemen  to 
seats,  and  yet  such  a  state  of  things  may  have 
existed  in  Louisiana  on  the  day  of  the  election 
in  November  last  as  would  not  authorize  us  to 
count  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  we  decide  as  much  by  excluding  the 
vute  as  we  do  by  receiving  it.  If  we  receive 
the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  we  do  decide 


that  she  was  in  a  condition  to  cast  her  eleo< 
toral  vote  at  that  time,  that  she  had  her  State 
government,  and  that  an  election  was  held 
there  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  in  reply  to  what 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Howe],  who  I  am  sorry  is  not  in  his  seat. 
He  says  he  is  for  receiving  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  because  your  statute  said 
the  people  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  statute  that  said  the 
people  of  Louisiana  had  the  right  to  vote  at 
the  last  presidential  election.  I  can  show  the 
Senator  the  statute  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  says  that  the  President 
should  have  authority  to  declare,  in  an  exist- 
isting  state  of  facts,  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
States  in  insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  if  there  is  any  stat* 
ute  authorizing  the  people  of  a  State  to  vote 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  this  act,  so 
far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  it,  repeals  it ;  it 
is  the  last  law  on  the  subject ;  ana  in  pursu* 
ance  of  this  act  of  Congress  the  President  has 
issued  his  proclamation  aifd  has  sdd  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

But,  says  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has 
Congress,  then,  put  it  out  of  its  power  ever  to 
reinstate  these  States  in  their  proper  position 
toward  the  Federal  Government,  and  does  it 
depend  upon  the  recalling  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  his  proclamation?  By 
no  means.  Congress  may  repeal  the  law 
under  which  the  President  issued  his  procla- 
mation, and  then  what  becomes  of  the  procla- 
mation based  upon  the  law?  Suppose  some 
person  were  elected  President  who  desired  un- 
justly to  keep  these  States  from  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  voting  at  a  presidential  election,  and  re- 
fused to  recall  his  proclamation  when  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed  and  the  rebellion 
put  down ;  Congress  has  only  to  repeal  the 
law  by  virtue  of  which  the  President  issued 
his  proclamation,  and  the  proclamation  falls. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  position. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asks,  is  the  re* 
f  usal  of  a  portion  of  the  people  to  vote  to  be  a 
reason  for  not  receiving  the  vote  of  a  State  ? 
Not  at  aU ;  but  I  will  tell  yon  what  is  a  reason 
for  refusing  the  vote  of  a  State:  when  the 
people  of  that  State  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  vote.  That  is  the  question.  Have  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana — and  is  there  a  Senator  who 
oelieves  they  have  —  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  unrestrained  by  miiitary  authority,  un- 
awed  by  hostile  armies,  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States?  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  believe  it  ?  If 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  State 
of  this  Union  have  had  no  opportunity  to  vote, 
I  want  to  know  if  the  vote  of  a  township  or 
a  county  shall  be  taken  as  a  vote  of  a  State 
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for  President  ?  The  refusal  to  vote  when  they 
had  an  opportonity  woald  be  no  reason  for 
ezdnding  the  vote  of  a  State ;  bat  the  ,want 
of  opportunity  to  vote  and  to  exercise  the 
franchise  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
are  entitled  would  be  a  reason  for  not  receiv- 
ing the  vote  of  the  balance. 

I  am  not  famished  with  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  Louisiana  at 
the  presidentid  election ;  but  I  know,  gener- 
ally, that  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana in  territorial  extent,  I  think  I  may  say 
three-fourths  of  the  State,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember last^as  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  and  no  person  could 
have  cast  a  vote  within  that  jurisdiction.  The 
largest  vote  ever  cast  there  under  any  of 
these  organizations  was  some  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand,  while  the  vote  of  the  State,  vwhen 
all  her  legal  voters  had  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  polls,  was  more  than  sixty  thousand. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOK.  Fifty-one  thousand,  I 
can  state  to  the  Senator,  was  the  highest  vote 
ever  cast,  and  the  average  vote  of  the  State 
was  thirty-four  thousand. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  thought  it  was  sixty 
thousand. 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.  No,  sir ;  the  highest  vote 
ever  cast  was  fifty-one  thousand,  and  the  aver- 
age was  thirty-four  thousand. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  may  be  so;  I  have  not 
the  figures  before  me ;  but  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  is  but  a  small  part  of  fifty-one  tiiou- 
sand.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  place  it  upon  that 
ground.  I  should  agree  entirely  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  if  his  facts  were  right ;  if 
the  voters  of  Louisiana  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  the  refusal  of  a  portion  to  vote  consti- 
tutes no  reason  why  the  vote  of  the  State 
should  not  be  received. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  de- 
bate. I  do  not,  at  this  stage,  want  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  question  as  to  the  or- 
ganization in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  There 
are  many  facts  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  that  question,  and  we  are  not  fuUy  advised 
as  to  the  facts.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  been  considering  it,  and  has  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  it.  But  here  is  a  question 
that  is  pressed  npon  ns  at  once,  that  must  be 
decided  within  the  week.  However  the  ques- 
tion of  the  State  organization  of  Louisiana  may 
ultimately  be  decided  (which  I  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge ;  about  which  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
express  no  opinion),  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary thought  it  was  proper  to  concur  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
not  count  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  concur  in 
the  resolution  and  settle  this  question,  and 
avoid  any  difficulty  in  canvassing  the  vote, 
without  committing  ourselves  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  the  ultimate  decision  in  regard  to 
the  organization  which  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  It  think  it  is  to  be  very  much 
regretted,  Mr.  President,  that  this  questionif 
which  affects  the  admission  of  the  members  ol 
Congress  from  Louisiana  to  both  Houses,  should 
be  thus  incidentally  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  same 
course  adopted  by  Congress  in  counting  these 
votes  which  it  is  said  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Wisconsin  at  a  previous  election.  We 
all  know  that  whether  the  votes  of  these 
States,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  are 
counted  or  not,  it  will  not  affect  the  result. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  far  better  to  say  in  tliis  case, 
as  was  said  then,  ^^  if  we  count  the  votes  of 
these  States  the  number  of  votes  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  so  many ;  if  we 
reject  these  votes  the  number  of  votes  will  be 
so  many ;  and  in  either  case  these  candidates 
are  elected ;"  and  thus  pass  over  this  question. 

Sir,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  diffi- 
culty I  see  in  the  way  of  adopting  any  such 
resolution  as  this.  It  was  not  discussed  in  the 
committee;  but  my  reflection  has  led  me  to 
think  there  is  great  importance  in  the  question ; 
that  it  is  a  very  grave  question.  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
what  right  has  Congress  to  say  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  m^ority  of  each  House  that  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  not  be  represented  in 
counting  these  votes?  Why  may  yon  not  in- 
clude in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution,  and  in 
the  resolution  itself,  the  State  of  New  York  as 
well  as  these  other  States  ?  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  tell  me  how  he  can  distin- 
guish between  them?  If  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  that  Louisiana  shall  not  vote, 
why  has  it  not  the  power  to  declare  that  New 
York  shall  not  vote?  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  very  serious  question.  There  is  no  need  of 
settling  such  a  question  here.  We  can  pass 
over  it  without  any  difficulty  in  the  case. 

But,  sir,  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  the  preamble  to  this 
resolution.  I  do  not  like  it.  In  my  iudgment, 
it  is  not  true.  I  admit  that  the  rebel  States 
have  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  first  clause  of  the  preamble  is 
true ;  the  inhabitants  and  the  local  authorities 
of  those  States  have  been  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  are  the  local  authorities  in  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  now  in  insurrec*- 
tion?  I  deny  it.  Who  are  the  local  authori- 
ties of  Louisiana  ?  I  insist  that  they  are  those 
authorities  that  have  been  put  in  power  by  the 
proceedings  under  the  Federal  Government. 
I  understand  that  Michael  Hahn  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  and  that  they  have  a  Legis- 
lature elected  by  the  loyal  people  of  that  State ; 
and  if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  not  true  that  on  the 
8th  of  November  last  the  local  authorities  of 
that  State  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Foot  in 
the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
suspend  his  remarks.  The  hour  of  two  o^dock 
having  arrived,  that  being  the  hour  fixed  for 
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the  consideration  of  a  special  order,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  special  order  the  galleries  will  he 
cleared,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  ezeontiye  hnsiness. 


In  Sbnatb. 
Thursday,  February  2,  1865. 

{*"*  Conjresaional  Globe,"  88th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  pp. 

548^62.) 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  now  insist  on  proceed- 
ing with  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  penning  question  being  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Ten  Etok  to  strii^e  out  the 
word  ^*  Louisiana ^*  in  the  third  line  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  proper,  perhaps,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  should  say  that  the  question 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  counting  of  rotes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  question  there 
was  as  to  the  form  of  the  resolution  and  as  to 
the  recitals  in  its  preamble.  Since  the  discis- 
sion of  this  question  in  the  committee,  I  have 
been  led  to  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  is 
competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  in 
reference  to  the  counting  of  the  votes.  The 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  fix  the  time 
for  choosing  electors.  It  also  empowers  Con- 
preas  to  specify  the  time  when  those  electors 
shall  perform  the  functions  of  their  oflSce,  when 
they  shall  vote;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  find  in 
perusing  the  Constitution,  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject.  It 
fixes  the  time  when  the  votes  shall  be  counted, 
and  it  declares  that,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Vice-President  shall 
open  all  the  certificates  returned — it  is  careful 
to  specify  that  he  shall  open  them  all — ^and  the 
votes  shall  be  counted. 

I  cannot  find  in  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution any  authority  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  (for  this  amounts  to  that)  excluding  any 
votes  that  shall  have  been  returned  to  the 
Vice-President.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  case  the  rebel 
States  had  sent  votes  here  which  would  be 
controlling  in  the  election,  that  in  such  an  ex- 
treme emergency  as  that  Congress  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  do  something — what,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  but  in  this  case  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  even  though  Congress 
may  possibly  have  the  power,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  ns  by  legislation  to  declare  that  these  votes 
shall  not  be  counted.  I  doubt  the  power  very 
much ;  but  of  the  inexpediency  of  exercising 
any  such  power,  if  it  exists,  I  am  very  clear. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  resolution  will 
not  be  adopted.  I  believe  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it ;  and  until  an  extreme  necessity  arises  I 


am  not  in  favor  of  exercising  any  such  power. 
Whether  these  votes  are  counted  or  not,  it  is 
conceded  the  result  will  be  the  same.     Why 
should  we  exercise  such  an  extreme  power  as 
this,  one  so  doubtful,  as  it  must  be  conceded 
to  be,  to  declare  in  an  act  of  the  national 
Legislature  that  the  votes  of  a  certain  number 
of  States  shall  not  be  counted?    The  power  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  I  am  sure. 
But,  sir,  if  the  Senate  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  law  as  this  is  called  for,  then  I  am 
opposed  to  the  recitals  in  the  preamble  to  this 
resolution.    It  seems  to  me  that  these  recitals 
are  not  strictly  true.     At  any  rate,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert  that  they  are  j;rue.    It  is 
true  that  the  States  specified  did  rebel;  the 
first  part  of  the  recital  is  true ;  but  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States  and  the  local  author- 
ities of  all  of  those  States  were  in  a  state  of 
armed  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November, 
the  day  of  the  presidential  election,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assert.    On  the  contrary,  I  choose  to 
leave  that  question  open.    I  think  it  ought  to 
be  left  open  until  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Senators  who  are  now  applying  for 
admission  here  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
shall  be  admitted  shall  be  brought  before  the 
Senate.    I  do  not  like  to  have  that  question 
prejudged  by  a  recital  in  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution.    I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the 
resolution  on  both  grounds.    I  think  it  inex- 
pedient to  pass  any  such  resolution,  and  I  am 
not  prepaired  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  recitals 
in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  see 
very  clearly  that  there  is  a  great  distiuction  be- 
tween Congress  exercising  the  power  of  legis- 
lation by  providing  in  advance  in  what  manner 
the  electoral  votes  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  given,  and  a  law  of  Congress 
which,  after  the  votes  are  said  to  have  been 
given  under  existing  laws,  by  its  retroactive 
effect  declares  that  certain  votes  are  null  and 
void.  The  dbtinction  is  as  wide  as  the  world ; 
it  is  as  wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  I 
concede  that  Congress  could  pass  a  law,  and  I 
believe  such  a  proposition  was  pending  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  providing  that  certain 
States  or  certain  people  in  a  State  of  insurrec- 
tion should  not  have  the  legal  power  to  cast 
electoral  votes  for  President  or  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; but  no  such  law  was  enacted.  The  laws 
as  they  existed  were  permitted  to  stand ;  and 
now,  after  it  is  said  that  votes  have  been  given, 
for  Congress  to  assume  to  declare  that  those 
votes  are  null  and  void,  and  shall  not  be  count- 
ed, is  altogether  a  different  thing;  and  the 
point  which  was  taken  by  my  colleague  when 
this  question  was  up  yesterday  I  think  is  fatal 
in  that  view  of  the  case. 

But,  sir,  I  have  very  serious  doubts  whether 
Congress  is  clothed  with  any  power  over  the 
subject  of  the  counting  of  these  electoral  votes. 
The  Constitution  prescribes  what  powers  Con- 
gress shall  have : 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  ohooeing 
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the  electors,  8Dd  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes ;  which  day  siiall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  of  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
Btitntion,  Oongress  have  passed  an  act  on  the 
,  snhject,  in  the  following  words — 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
act? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    January  28,  1845. 

**  Be  it  enacted^  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  Repre^ 
tentativ^e  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Conqreu 
aeeembUd^  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  the  month 
of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be 
appointed :  J¥ovidfd,  That  each  State  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  filling  of  anv  vacancy  or  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  its  College  of  Electors  when 
such  college  meets  to  give  its  electoral  vote :  And  pro- 
vided aUOjWhen  anv  State  shall  have  held  an  election 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  electors,  and  shall  fail  to 
make  a  choice  on  the  day  foresaid,  then  the  electors 
may  be  appointed  on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  State  shall  by  law  provide." 

Here  by  this  act  of  January  28,  1845,  Con- 
gress did  exercise  the  power  with  which  it  is 
clothed  under  the  Constitution  of  determining 
the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day 
on  which  they  shaU  give  their  votes,  which 
day,  by  the  Constitution,  must  be  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

What  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  on 
this  subject  ?  The  provision  as  it  now  stands 
is  contained  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  is  in 
these  words : 

"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Presidentj 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves :  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
eoch,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

The  Constitution  provides  for  all  that,  for 
the  giving  of  the  votes,  for  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  the  sealing  up  of  the  votes,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  votes  into  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Then  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them?  It  does  not  say  that 
Congress  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
that  Congress  shall  say  what  votes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  count  or  shall  not 
count,  that  Congress  shall  have  any  power  to 
annul  any  one  of  these  votes  that  are  sealed 
up  and  sent  to  the*  President  of  the  Senate. 
Congress  is  clothed  with  no  authority  what- 
ever over  the  subject.  They  come  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  said  that  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
any  control  over  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  are  essential 
to  constitute  a  Congress.  Possibly  you  might 
argue  that  because  they  are  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  die  Senate,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate presiding  over  the  Senate,  he  might  in 
some  measure,  by  appeal  or  otherwise,  be 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate ;  but 
certainly  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
control  over  it.  But  then  tb^  Constitution 
provides : 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatires  '^ — 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
meet  together  in  joint  convention,  the  Ftesi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  presiding  over  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  Constitution  then  says  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  votes : 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  aW  the 
certificates" — 

Not  open  such  as  Congress  tell  him  to  open, 
but  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  *^  open  all 
the  certificates  "  which  are  sent  to  him — 
**  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 

Here  arises,  Mr.  President,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, one  of  the  most  grave  questions 
which,  under  certAin  circumstuices,  could  pos- 
sibly arise ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  presiding  over  this  joint  conven- 
tion of  'the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  the  sole 
judge  as  to  what  votes  shall  be  counted  or  not ; 
or  whether,  being  the  President  of  the  joint 
convention,  he  is  in  some  measure,  by  some 
kind  of  parliamentary  law  not  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  to  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  that  joint  convention.  Practically  the 
question  arose  in  1856  on  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  The  law  provided  that  the  vote 
should  be  given  on  a  certain  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  storm  in  that  State, 
it  was  impossible  to  cast  the  vote  on  the  day 

Srescribed ;  the  votes  were  not  given  on  that 
ay.  The  question  arose  whether  the  votes 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  should  be  counted. 
Who  was  to  decide  that  question  ?  Who,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  to  decide  whether  the 
votes  of  Wisconsin  were  void  or  were  good  ? 
Was  it  the  Congress?  Was  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  to  report  upon  it 
and  Congress  to  pass  a  law  about  it,  to  decide 
that  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  were  valid  or  in- 
valid ?  Not  at  all.  The  Constitution  says  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  the  votes 
and  count  them ;  and  upon  the  President,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  the  respoDsibility.  He, 
and  he  alone,  is  to  decide.  But  then  arises  the 
other  question,  whether  from  his  decision  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  body  over  which  he  pre- 
sides?  That  question  arose  in  1857.  It  was 
a  grave  question,  and  as  it  was  not  necessary 
that  it  should  then  be  decided  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  result  of  that  election,  the  question 
was  neither  decided  by  the  President  nor  by 
the  joint  convention  over  which  he  presided. 
The  question  was  waived  just  as  everybody  and 
every  judge  and  every  tribunal  who  acts  wisely 
will  always  waive  a  Question  when  it  is  un- 
necessary to  be  decided.    If,  in  the  decision  of 
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the  Dred  Scott  case,  tho  court  had  only  de- 
cided the  questions  which  were  necessary  to 
he  decided,  we  ne^er  should  haye  heard  of  such 
an  opinion  as  that  which  has  convulsed  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  hy  the  dog- 
mas that  are  contained  in  it  and  the  unnecessary 
opinions  that  were  given. 

In  1857,  whether  the  votes  of  Wisconsin 
were  to  he  regarded  as  valid  or  invalid  did  not 
affect  the  result,  and  therefore  the  President 
of  the  convention  declared  that  if  the  votes  of 
Wisconsin  were  counted  Mr.  Bachanan  was 
elected ;  if  they  were  rejected  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  still  elected ;  and  hence  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  question  whether  they  should 
he  counted  or  not  So,  too,  in  this  very  case, 
which  is  to  come  off  in  the  next  joint  conven- 
tion, we  idl  know  that  whether  the  votes  of 
certain  States,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  are 
counted  or  not  counted,  does  not  affect  the  re- 
sult ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  Congress  now 
to  assert  a  doctrine  which  in  some  future  time 
may  he  the  very  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, namely,  that  a  political  majority  in  Con- 
gress can  decide  that  certain  votes  of  certain 
States  shall  he  canceled  and  others  shall  he  re- 
ceived. It  will  never  dp  to  set  that  precedent. 
We  had  hetter  follow  the  Oonstitution  as  it  is 
written.  Let  the  votes  that  are  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  he  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  whopresides  over  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  then,  if  it 
be  not  necessary  to  decide  this  question,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  not  be  decided  any  more 
now  than  it  was  in  1857.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  raise  the  question  in  the  Joint  con- 
vention ;  and  whether  that  Joint  convention 
has,  from  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is  to  preside  over  it,  a  power  of  appeal 
from  his  decision,  with  a  power  to  reverse  his 
decision  according  to  parliamentary  law,  or 
whether  the  members  of  both  Houses  are  called 
there  simply  as  witnesses  to  the  fact,  without 
the  power  of  appeal  from  his  decision,  is  a  very 
grave  question  under  the  Constitution  itself, 
upon  which  I  do  not  propose  to  express  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  s^id  in  the  beginning, 
even  if  Congress  had  some  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
those  votes  should  be  given,  they  have  no  pow- 
er under  the  Constitution  in  this  mode  to  an- 
nul votes  or  declare  void  votes  that  have  been 
given.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate ;  I  hav^  simply  ex- 
pressed in  brief  words  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  refreshing 
at  the  present  time  to  hear  anybody  urge  any 
special  measure  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  upon  this  question,  if  upon 
no  other — a  question  upon  which  depends  the 
continuance  of  the  Government — ^itis  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  look 
for  it  and  see  if  we  have  any  g^ide  or  direc- 
tion in  that  instrument    I  foresaw  this  evil, 


and  I  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  Joint  resolution  directing  in  advance 
what  should  be  done;  but,  for  some  reason 
or  other  (owin^  to  the  press  of  other  business, 
probably,  certainly  not  more  important  busi- 
ness), that  resolution  was  not  acted  upon.  It 
struck  me  at  that  tiiiie — ^and  I  have  not  lost  any 
of  the  strength  of  that  conviction  now — ^that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  measures  that 
could  possibly  be  presented  to  tho  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  and  it  was  not  then  without 
the  range  of  possibility  or  probability  that  on 
that  question  might  depend  the  very  continu- 
ance of  this  Government.  No  one  could  have 
known  to  the  contrary  of  that  at  the  last  ses- 
sion ;  for  let  me  suppose  that  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  might  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  these  States  who  have 
now  proposed  to  offer  them — I  think  there 
are  three  of  them,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Arlcansas — let  me  suppose  that,  in  November, 
the  votes  of  these  three  States  had  decided 
which  way  the  miyority  was,  would  the  party 
against  whom  they  voted  have  submitted  ?  I 
tell  you  nay,  sir.  If  the  counting  of  these 
votes  had  determined  the  result  of  the  pre^- 
dential  election  it  would  have  deluged  this  land 
in  blood,  and  another  dvil  war  would  have 
followed,  just  as  certain  as  that  we  have  one 
now  on  hand.  My  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Howabd]  shakes  his  head.  Why,  sir,  what 
caused  the  present  rebellion  ?  Nothing  at  all 
in  comparison  with  this. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Dooltttlb] 
says  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  this  sub- 
ject It  would  be  one  of  the  strangest  things 
that  ever  occurred  on  earth  if  it  had  not  the 
power.  The  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  that  no  member  of  Congress  or  any 
person  holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  an 
elector.  Suppose  when  the  two  Houses  meet 
in  convention  to  count  the  votes  it  is  palpable 
to  them  that  the  electoral  votes  of  some  States 
were  given  by  members  of  Congress,  has  Con- 
gress no  power  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be 
counted? 

But,  sir,  the  Constitution  is  not  so  silent  on 
'this  subject  as  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
seems  to  imagine;  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  the.  mode  of  counting  the  votes  is  one 
of  the  means  and  measures  by  which  the 
national  life  is  to  be  preserved.  If  this  is  not 
followed,  carried  ou(^  and  executed,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  GK>vemment,  there  is  no  Pres- 
ident elected,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  to 
chaos.  Now,  is  it  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility or  probability  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  so  derelict,  so  blind,  as  not 
to  have  provided  that  there  should  be  some 
mode  of  conducting,  and  conducting  legally, 
the  machinery  of  this  great  measure  which  is 
essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation?  No, 
sir.  The  Constitution  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  imperfect  things  that  were  ever  cre- 
ated without  some  provision  of  this  sort,  and  ao- 
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cordingly  I  find  that  the  framere  of  the  Oon- 
stifeution  made  the  most  ample  proyision  for 
exactly  this  case.  I  find  in  the  Constitution  a 
chinse  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
*'to  make  all  laws  which  shall  he  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  Other  powers  vested 
hy  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  Is  not  the  power  to  choose  a 
President  one  that  is  vested  m  the  Government 
of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  most  essential 
power  that  there  is;  without  it  all  the  other 
powers  are  nothing ;  and  the  Constitution  says 
that  for  carrying  into  execution  this  power 
thus  granted  Congress  may  make  all  laws 
which  shall  he  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  he  impossible  to  frame  in  broader  or 
more  comprehensive  terms  a  provision  which 
shall  give  Congress  exclasive  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  than  that  which  I  have  just  read, 
and  it  is  found  on  tenth  page  of  Hickey's 
Constitution. 

Well,  sir,  what  would  be  the  common  sense, 
and  what  the  reason  of  the  thing  ?  What  does 
Congress  meet  for  when  the  votes  are  counted  ? 
Is  it  to  see  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  how  the 
thing  is  done?  Is  it  to  go  there  to  see  the 
Constitution  trampled  upon  and  not  have  the 
power  to  remedy  it?  Is  it  when  they  see  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  Constitution  being  vio- 
lated that  they  shall  not  provide  by  law 
against  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that 
Congress  has  no  power,  is  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  is  a  dead  letter,  inoperative,  and 
of  no  force. 

I  remember  very  well,  Mr.  President,  and 
yon  probably  remember  it,  although  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  were 
present  or  not,  the  occurrence  that  took  place 
in  1857  on  the  counting  of  the  votes.  I  re- 
member that  I  was  then  utterly  astonished  at 
the  announcement  made  by  some  of  the  Sena- 
tors, who  are  not  now  members  of  the  body. 
I  may  name  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  I  think 
others  concurred  with  him,*  who  expressed 
themselves  utterly  indignant  that  there  should 
be  any  attempt  to  settle  anything  in  that  joint 
meeting.  **  State  rights  "  reared  up  its  hydra 
head,  and  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  State 
sovereignty  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  a  majority,  and 
so  nothing  was  done ;  the  thing  passed  over. 

Now,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
before  the  emergency  comes  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. There  never  was  a  more  favorable  time 
for  its  settlement  than  the  election  of  1856 
presented,  and  there  will  be  none  more  favor- 
able than  this  election  presents.  It  is  the  part 
of  sagacity,  of  wisdom,  and  of  patriotism,  when 
we  see  that  such  a  contingency  as  this  may  be 
fraught  with  the  consequences  of  revolution  to 
provide  beforehand  against  it.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  you  could  do  it,  when  you 
would  be  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  any  sinis- 
ter influence,  because  it  cannot  change  the  re- 
sult, it  cannot  determine  anything  except  to 


settle  the  principle ;  and  then  when  an  occa- 
sion occurs  that  evil  consequences  may  follow 
from  settling  it  one  way  or  the  other,  here  will 
be  a  precedent  showing  that  Congress  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  inducement  to  anything 
but  an  honest  and  a  straightforward  decision  of 
the  case  maturely  settled  it,  and  settled  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  influence  of  the  deci- 
sion will  be  morally  binding  upon  our  succes- 
sors^ and  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  that  some  of  our  Ter- 
ritories had  organized  a  State  government  and 
were  not  yet  recognized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  suppose  that  the  young 
State  of  Nevada,  which  has  lately  done  herself 
so  much  honor  and  the  Senate  so  much  benefit 
by  sending  to  it  the  illustrious  men  that  she 
has  sent — suppose  that  Nevada,  impatient  of 
the  colonial  condition,  had  undertaken  to  cast 
her  vote  for  presidential  electors  before  she 
had  gone  through  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reauisite  to  constitute  her  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union — ^would  it  not  be  competent 
for  Congress  in  that  case  to  say  that  the  vote 
of  Nevada  should  not  be  counted?  If  not, 
there  is  no  limit,  no  control,  no  jurisdiction 
anywhere  to  exclude  the  votes  of  any  persons 
that  may  take  it  into  their  heads  ibat  they 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

I  was  not  much  struck  by  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Habris]  that  it  would  not  be  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  exclude  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  have,  I  think,  as 
high  a  regard  and  respect  for  New  York  as 
anybody  in  the  world  has,  not  excepting  even 
the  Senator  himself;  but  that  very  thing  has 
been  done  heretofore  even  in  regard  to  that 
State.  If  the  Senator  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  table  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  cast  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  will  find 
that  at  the  first  election,  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
not  counted ;  she  had  no  voice  in  that  elec- 
tion. The  precise  manner  in  which  that  was 
done  does  not  appear ;  but  I  have  before  me 
the  table  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4,  1789,  and  termi- 
nating March  8, 1798,  and  I  find  that  the  States 
which  voted  were,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  did  not  vote,  because  they  had 
not  then  adopted  the  Constitution ;  but  eleven 
States  had  adopted  it,  and  New  York  waa 
among  the  number ;  and  yet  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  ta- 
ble, the  tremendous  occurrence  which  tiie 
Sena^or  from  New  York  holds  up  to-day  as 
such  a  bugbear  actually  occurred,  and  in 
counting  the  votes  on   that  occasion  there 
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were  no  votes  cotlnted  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  the  plainest  common 
sense,  independent  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, that  there  most  of  necessity  he  a  pow« 
er  residing  somew^here  to  preside  over,  recti- 
fy, and  govern  this  whole  transaction;  and 
flJthoagh  it  woold  have  heen  wise  in  mj  hum- 
ble judgment  for  Congress  to  have  passed  this 
resolution  preceding  tae  presidential  election, 
it  hj  no  means  follows  that  it  may  not  do  it 
now.  This  law  is  not  subject  to  the  reproach 
of  being  a  retrospective  or  retroactive  act. 
Congress  does  not  propose  to  say  that  any 
State  shall  not  express  its  opinion.  All  that 
Congress  proposes  to  say  now  is  that  these 
States  beiug  in  a  condition  where  no  valid,  no 
oonstitntional  election  was  held,  their  votes 
shall  not  be  counted ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  that, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DQOLITTLE.  I  desire  to  say  a  word 
in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  prefers 
speaking  now,  I  will  yield  the  floor  for  any- 
thing personal. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  stated  me  rather  strongly  as  having 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Congress  had  no 
power  over  this  subject.  I  did  aver  that  Con- 
gress had  power  over  it,  for  the  Constitution 
giTes  them  certain  powers  over  the  question 
of  choosing  electors,  but  it  limits  that  power. 
The  Constitution  says  that  ^'  each  State  shall 
appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equaT 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sdQtatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector.^'  Now  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  if  he  believes  Congress 
has  power  to  appoint  or  to  direct  the  manner 
of  the  appointment  of  the  electors  when  the 
CoQstitntion  says  that  they  shall  be  appointed 
as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  direct  ? 

Mr.  HALE.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  "  Certainly  not"  The 
Senator  agrees  with  me,  then ;  there  are  cer- 
tain powers  that  Congress  have  not  got  over 
this  subject ;  but  the  Constitution  goes  on  to 
say  what  power  Congress  shall  have.  "  Con- 
gress may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes  ^'  after  they  are  chosen,  **  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States."  It  does  say  in  substance  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  do  some  things,  because  it  pro- 
vides that  the  States  shall  direct  the  manner 
of  the  appointment  of  electors,  whether  they 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature,  or  chosen  in  sepa- 
rate districts,  or  in  whatever  way  the  State 
may  direct.    There  is  merely  the  power  in 


Congress  to  determine  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  be  chosen  and  the  day  on  which  tho> 
shall  give  their  votes.  When  Congress  'hn^ 
done  that  it  has  passed  laws  to  carry  into  effect 
this  power  under  the  Constitution,  and  all  the 
rest  belongs  to  the  States. 

My  honorable  friend  seems  to  condemn  this 
doctrine  for  which  I  contend  as  if  it  was  a 
part  and  parcel  of  that  State  rights  doctrine 
which  has  involved  the  country  in  this  civil 
war.  I  believe  just  as  much  in  the  rights  of 
the  States  as  they  are  secured  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  I  do  in  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  as  they  are  fdso  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  in  the  rights  both  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Union ;  and  the  party  in 
this  country  that  shall  undertake  to  aver  that 
the  States  have  not  rights  secured  to  them 
under  the  Constitution  will  go  agiunst  the 
whole  history  of  this  Government  from  tho 
beginning.  Such  a  party  has  had  but  a  short 
history  in  the  past,  and  will  have  a  shorter 
history  in  the  future,  for  when  this  war  is 
over  and  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  tre- 
mendous powers  by  the  Government  to  defend 
its  existence  in  this  conflict  is  past,  I  tell  you 
that  the  doctrine  in  favor  of  reserving  to  the 
States  all  the  powers  which  are  secured  to 
them  under  the  Constitution  will  be  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  and  the  necessary  doctrine  to  save 
the  liberties  of  this  people  and  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  lor  giving  this  Govern- 
ment all  the  power  which  is  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution,  and  not  for  giving  it  more. 
This  country  is  too  large,  it  covers  too  many 
and  too  varied  interests,  to  endure  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  doctrine  that  this  is  one  consoli- 
dated empire,  and  that  this  Congress  and  this 
Government  can  exercise  unlimited  power  of 
legislation  over  all  the  interests  of  this  great 
people.  Bat,  Mr.  President,  while  I  say  this 
and  assert  ilL  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to 
the  State  rignts  doctrine  run  mad  to  Calhoun- 
ism,  and  all  the  consequences  that  have  fol- 
lowed from  it,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  or  can  be.  Under  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  I  am  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
States  as  they  are  secured  by  it,  with  just  as 
much  tenacity  as  I  am  for  maintaining  the 
rights  of  this  Government  against  States  or  in- 
dividuals when  they  undertake  to  rebel  against 
it 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  I  maintain  under 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  that,  after 
the  votes  have  been  given,  there  is  no  power 
in  Congress  as  a  legislative  body  to  declare 
certain  votes  valid  or  invalid.  Congress  is  not 
the  tribunal  to  which  the  question  is  referred ; 
but  the  tribunal  to  which  it  is  referred  is  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
presiding  over  the  joint  convention  of  both 
Houses.  I  admit  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  has  in  his  hands  the  power  in  the  first 
instance  to  count  or  not  to  count  the  votes. 
He  is  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  receive  the 
votes  *  in  the  first  instance  to  decide  whether 
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they  are  votes  coming  ap  from  States  or  from 
Territories. 

Hie  Senator  pnt  the  question,  suppose  one  of 
the  Territories  should  send  up  votes,  what 
would  you  do  ?  I  will  take  the  case  that  he 
supposes  and  presume  that  the  Territory  of 
Montana  shoula  send  up,  sealed  under  the  seal 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  three  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  votes  and  count 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  Convention ;  hut 
the  votes  which  he  is  to  count  are  the  votes 
which  come  from  States ;  and  as  he  opens  the 
votes  coming  from  Montana  he  says,  ^^  These 
are  not  votes  of  a  State ;  this  is  a  Territory 
claiming  to  be  a  State ;  I  do  not  count  these 
votes  ;*^  and  then  arises  another  question. 
Suppose  some  other  person  should  insist  in  the 
Convention  that  Montana,  instead  of  being  a 
Territory,  was  a  State,  perhaps  he  could  raise 
the  question  then  on  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision' of  the  President  to  the  joint  body  in 
convention  assembled,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  the  tribunal. 
There  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone  counts 
the  votes,  or  it  is  the  body  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, having  a  power  over  his  decision  by  ap- 
peal in  the  final  resort,  to  decide  the  question. 
That  is  what  I  have  contended  for. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  did  not  suppose,  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing the  floor,  that  he  designed  making  a  speech 
on  the  question  generally,  but  I  thought  it  was 
merely  to  reply  to  some  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  will  say  to  my  honor- 
able friend  that  I  had  snoken  on  this  question, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  went 
into  a  long  speech  in  reply  to  me,  and  I  replied 
to  him,  taking  up  some  of  the  points  that  he 
discussed.  I  did  not  intend,  of  course,  to  tres- 
pass on  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  see  any  manifestation  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Senate  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question ;  it  is  not  one  to  excite 
any. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  My  honorable  friend 
does  not  understand  that  I  manifest  any  per- 
sonal feeling  toward  anybody  on  this  question 
certainly.  That  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, as  a  grave  question,  I  do  not  deny.  I 
take  an  interest  in  all  these  questions,  and  gen- 
erally have  feeling. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  allow  me  to  go  on,  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing unkind  of  him,  I  am  sure,  and  I  did  not 
suppose  that  he  had  any  personal  feeling  in 
regard  to  any  one.  I  thought  he  manifested  a 
great  deal  of  zeal,  and  I  admit  I  was  a  little 
afraid  that  his  zeal  might  run  away  with  his 
better  Judgment 

Kow,  sir,  this  is  a  question  that  no  one,  I 
apprehend,  can  have  any  other  desire  than  to 
have  settled  properly  and  rightly.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  the  course  tiJcen  by  my  friend 


from  New  York  [Mr.  HABBisf.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I 
certainly  understand  him  to  agree  to  this  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  that  committee.  How- 
ever, he  has  a  right  to  change  his  views,  I  sup- 
pose; but  the  matter  was  pretty  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  committee,  and  I  certainly  did 
xmderstand  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, though  I  was  aware  he  did  not  like  the 
words  of  the  preamble.  That,  however,  we 
have  amended. 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.  In  the  absence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
I  did  not  understand  him  as  agreeing  to  the 
preamble  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  misunderstands  me.  I  said  the  Senator 
fr^m  New  York  agreed  to  the  resolution  dis- 
tinctly in  committee.  He  objected  to  the  pre- 
amble. Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
mean  to  controvert  that  ? 

Mr.  TEN  EYCK.    I  do  not 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  not  in  order 
to  refer  in  debate  in  the  Senate  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  committees. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  intended  to  state  the 
matter  as  it  was.  I  was  taken  a  little  by  sur- 
prise at  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

But,  sir,  both  ^e  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  doubt  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  resolution,  and 
they  place  themselves  upon  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  insists,  as  also 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the 
.Vice-President,  or  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  determine  this  question  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
the  presiding  officer  of  tiie  Senate  shall  count 
the  votes  even,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  days  of  Washington  till  this 
moment  the  Vice-President  never  has  counted 
the  vote.  The  Constitution  says,  "  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,^'  do  what  ? 
*'  Open  all  the  certificates."  That  is  what  he 
shall  do.  Then  what  follows?  *^And  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted."  By  whom? 
Another  clause  in  the  Constitution  already  re- 
ferred to  declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  effect  every  one  of  the  granted 
powers.  The  power  to  count  the  votes  is  given 
by  the  Constitution;  the  mode  of  doing  it  is 
not  prescribed  by  the  Censtitution ;  but  an- 
other clause  of  the  Constitution  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
carrying  into  effect  every  provision  of  this  in- 
strument ;  and  here  is  a  provision  of  this  in- 
strument that  these  votes  shall  be  counted; 
the  manner  of  doing  it  is  now  determined  by 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  clearly  constitution- 
al  and  proper  for  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary laws  to  count  the  votes,  and  Congress  has 
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done  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govemment. 
If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  have  rerolation  at 
every  presidential  eleotion. 

Whj,  sir,  is  the  ground  to  be  assumed  here 
that  South  Oarolina  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  this  Government,  her  people  at  war 
with  us,  and  it  being  declared  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress a  felony  for  any  man  to  deal  with  those 
people,  they  being  forbidden  to  oome  within 
our  lines  or  our  people  to  go  within  theirs,  has 
a  right  to  elect  a  President  for  us ;  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  declare  the  mode  of  ooant- 
ing  the  votes  so  as  to  exclude  her  vote?  Let 
me  ask  the  Senators  from  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, is  the  State  of  Louisiana  to-day  in  any 
different  position  legally  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  or  are  the  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
isiana in  any  different  position? 

I  hare  before  me  the  statute  of  1861,  which 
provides  that  the  President  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency shall  be  authorized  to  declare  the  in- 
habitants of  a  State  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,  and  what  then?  *^And  there- 
upon all  commercial  intercourse  by  and  be- 
tween the  same  and  the  citizens  therepf  and 
the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such 
condition  of  hostility  shall  continue,"  and  all 
goods  going  into  that  State  shaU  be  forfeited. 
And  yet,  forsooth,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  have  been  declared  to  be  in  this  state 
of  insurrection,  when  goods  taken  there,  unless 
under  a  particular  license,  are  forfeited  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  when  an  individual  trad- 
ing there  is  taken  up  and  tried  as  a  f  elon^  we 
are  told  that  we  cannot  determine  by  act  of 
Congress  that  they  cannot  elect  a  President 
for  us ! 

Now,  sir,  it  is  said  that  the  votes  of  these 
States  will  not  affect  the  result.  That  may  be 
so;  we  may  know  outside  that  it  probably  is 
so ;  but  this  war  may  last  four  years  more.  I 
trust  in  God  it  will  not ;  I  do  not  believe  it 
will ;  but  suppose  it  shall  run  four  years  longer, 
and  the  doctrine  contended  for  here  is  to  ob- 
tain^ how  do  you  know  but  that  at  the  next 
presidential  eleotion  your  President  may  be 
selected  by  these  very  States  in  rebellion  ?  Sir, 
I  say  to  yon  here  what  I  believe ;  that  if  the 
residt  of  the  presidential  election  depended 
upon  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  I  care  not  which 
way  it  was  cast,  if  the  pretended  electoral 
Totes  of  Louisiana  were  to  choose  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  the  4th 
of  ICarch,  decided  either  way,  it  would  produce 
a  revolution  in  this  country  unless  you  had 
Bome  provision  to  settle  it  by  law  in  advance. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  is  what  I  com- 
plained of,  that  the  law  was  not  passed  in  ad- 
vance. This  is  retroactive,  operating  on  votes 
already  cast.  If  yon  want  to  provide  by  a  gen- 
eral law  for  the  fufure,  and  declare  generally 
that  States  in  insurrection  shall  be  incapable 
of  voting,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  admits 
that  we  can  do  that  he  gives  up  the  power ; 


that  abandons  the  chief  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  If  you  could  provide 
for  it  in  that  way,  you  can  provide,  wnen  the 
vote  is  offered,  for  counting  it  or  not  counting 
it,  and  that  is  the  proper  time  to  decide  it. 
Suppose  some  other  question  should  arise  in 
reference  to  the  vote  from  the  State  of  'Wis- 
consin when  the  votes  are  opened  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
next,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  how 
is  that  question  to  be  settled?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  settled  by  a  vote 
in  Joint  convention  by  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair?  I  understand  him  to  say  so. 
Why,  sir,  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  act  of 
a  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses.  They 
meet  together,  it  is  true ;  but  the  only  mode 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  by  laws  of  Congress.  They  are 
not  enacted  in  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses;  they  are  enacted  by  the  different 
branches,  each  acting  within  its  own  sphere 
and  concurring  in  the  passage  of  an  act ;  and 
the  only  way  that  any  question  could  be  set- 
tled in  joint  convention  would  be,  if  a  ques- 
tion arose,  for  the  bodies  to  separate,  and  at 
last  you  would  have  to  settle  it  by  law  or  by 
the  action  of  the  two  Houses  in  passing  a  con- 
curring resolution. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  thinks  it 
inexpedient  to  settle  this  question.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  expediency  and  the  necessity  of 
having  it  settied  in  advance,  that  I  am  urging 
it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  How  will  you  settie  it  when  you  get  in 
joint  convention?  The  Senator  from  New 
York  proposes  to  count  the  votes.  The  House 
of  Representatives  have  sent  us  a  resolution 
in  which  they  say  the -vote  shall  not  be  counted. 
Now,  what  is  your  position  when  the  vote  is 
opened  from  the  State  of  Louisiana?  You 
have  a  disagreement  at  once,  and  can  you  ever 
count  the  vote  ?  I  propose  that  we  have  con- 
current action  in  some  shape  before  the  vote 
is  opened ;  and  I  hold  that  it  is  entirely  com- , 
petent  and  proper  to  settle  the  question  in  ad- ' 
vanoe ;  and  it  is  not  retroactive,  it  does  not  re- 
late to  the  manner  of  casting  the  vote ;  and  in 
this  case  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  not 
voted  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. There  has  been  no  election  of  the  peo* 
pie  there  voting  for  electors ;  but  a  body  of 
men  in  Louisiana  assuming  to  be  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana  have  appointed 
these  electors — ^a  Legislature  that  was  elected 
by  less  than  nine  thousand  votes.  About 
eight  thousand  of  the  voters  of  Louisiana,  out 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand,  chose  what  they 
call  a  Legislature,  and  that  Legislature  has 
elected  certain  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  There  has  been  no  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, for  information,  whether  the  Legislature 
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of  Loniaiana  was  anthorized  hj  the  constitution 
recently  adopted  there  to  select  electors  in  that 
mode? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  the  constitution  made  a  provision  on 
that  subject  or  not,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
\^onld  be  material. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
important  oaestion. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  am  nnable  to  answer 
the  Senator  as  to  that  question.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  there  is  any  provision  in  the 
constitution  adopted  for  Louisiana  authorizing 
the  Lejcislatnre  to  choose  the  electors. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  think  such  a  pro- 
vision is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  any 
of  the  States ;  it  is  regulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  fact  would  be  im- 
material. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  impor- 
tance in  the  suggestion  whether  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  provided  for  it 
or  not.  In  fact  I  do  not  think  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  State  could  provide  for  that.  The 
electors  in  each  State  are  to  be  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  and  therefore  the  State  constitution 
could  not  regulate  it.  In  reference  to  that 
constitution  in  Louisiana  and  its  validity,  and 
the  recognition  of  that  Legislature  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  whole  question  is  an  unsettled  one, 
upon  which  at  this  time  I  do  not  propose  to 
express  an  opinion.  We  have  pending  before 
us,  as  is  known  to  the  Senate,  the  application 
of  two  gentlemen  for  seats  in  this  body,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  elected  Senators  by  the  same 
Legislature  of  Louisiana  which  elected  the 
electors.  That  question  is  yet*  undisposed  of, 
and  the  view  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  took  in  reference  to  this  question 
was  to  report  a  concurrence  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution from  the .  House  of  Representatives, 
changing  the  preamble  slightly  so  as  not  to 
declare  that  these  people  were  in  a  state  of 
armed  insurrection  on  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber last.  I  was  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the 
Ereamble,  even  as  it  now  stands.  I  would 
ave  preferred  it  in  a  little  different  form ;  but 
a  rat^orlty  of  the  committee  insisted  upon  it 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  amended.  I 
am  not  particular  about  it  now,  but  prefer  for 
myself  that  the  preamble  should  be  entirely 
stricken  out.  I  no  not  care  anything  about 
any  preamble.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  to 
dispose  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  with  these  votes  brought  up  from  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  for  I  un- 
derstand Tennessee  has  sent  a  vote  here  as 
well  as  Louisiana.  Whether  the  other  rebel- 
lions States,  ,or  the  inhabitants  of  those  States 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  have  attempted 
to  send  up  votes,  I  am  not  advised.  The  ob- 
ject which  I  have  in  view,  the  object  which 
4he  committee  had,  was  to  settle  this  question 
and  avoid  difficulty  when  we  come  to  act  in 


joint  convention  in  opening  the  votes;  and  so 
far  as  the  preamble  is  concerned,  for  one  I 
would  quite  as  soon  it  was  stricken  out ;  but  it 
came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  conunittee  thought  proper  to  amend 
it,  and  the  amendment  has  been  made,  and  I 
am  willing  to  take  it  tHe  way  it  is,  although  I 
believe  I  should  be  better  satisfied  if  there 
were  no  preamble  at  all. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Mr.  President,  it  is,  no. 
doubt,  true  that  we  are  often  wedded  to  par-' 
ticular  forms  of  expression,  which  we  have 
premeditated,  attaching  importance  even  to 
the  forms,  because  we  believe  those  forms  are 
material  to  the  substance  which  they  contain 
and  represent  Now,  sir,  in  relation  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  this  subject  of  voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  I  do  not  know  any  difference 
between  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  it-  and  its  provisions  on  any  other 
subject.  I  understand  that  Congress  is  clothed 
with  power  to  make  all  needful  laws  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  this  Government;  and  when  the 
Constitution  provides  a  mode  of  electing  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  I  take  it  Congress 
have  a  right  to  make  laws  to  carry  those  pro- 
visions into  effect.  I  do  not  mean  laws  to  con- 
tradict them ;  I  do  not  mean  laws  inconsistent 
with  them ;  I  mean  to  make  laws  honesty  and 
fairly  to  carry  into  effect  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Constitution.  If  a  law  was  presented 
which  was  at  war  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  under  pretense  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  there  would  be  ground  of  objec- 
tion; but  I  take  it  that  any  law  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  really  intends  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  is  entirely  constitutional.  The  subject 
has  been  legislated  upon,  and  necessity  may 
show  that  further  legislation  is  required. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  come  to  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution.  I  have  objec- 
tions to  the  form  in  which  it  is.  I  have  great 
objections  to  all  particular  legislation.  I  ob- 
ject entirely  to  legislating  of  and  concerning 
any  State  whatever  by  name.  I  want  all  laws 
to  be  general  in  their  operation,  general  in 
their  application.  I  want  them  so  made  that 
every  State  shall  become  subject  to  their 
operation  in  a  like  contingency.  Make  your 
laws  general  for  the  United  States,  and  pro* 
vide  that  in  such  and  such  contingencies  a 
State  which  falls  within  those  oontingendea 
shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  tJ^e  law 
now  and  forever. 

There  is  one  other  general  principle  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  very  much  be> 
comes  us,  for  consistency's  sake  as  well  as  our 
own  general  character  as  legislators,  that  we 
should  legislate  in  view  of  the  laws  we  have 
passed,  we  should  shape  our  laws  with  a  view 
to  what  we  have  already  passed  into  law,  not 
forgetting  that,  not  overlooking  it 

Now  in  relation  to  this  resolution:  its  pre* 
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amble  declares  that  certain  States,  naming 
them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  were 
in  a  condition  of  armed  rebellion,  and  have 
continned  in  that  condition  for  a  certain  time, 
and  then  the  reeolntion  legislates  of  and  con- 
cerning those  States.  I  think  that  is  all  wrong, 
all  uncalled  for.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
1861  Congress  passed  ah  act  making  a  large 
body  of  provisions  for  the  condition  of  things 
which  had  then  arisen.  It  Is  an  act  entitl^ 
*^  An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,^' 
which  was  approved  Jaly  18,  1861.  In  the 
fifth  section  of  that  act,  drawn,  as  I  know,  with 
a  great  deal  of  thoaght  and  care,  it  was  pro- 
vided: 

That  whenever  the  President,  in  purBuanoe  of  the 
proviflions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  ealling  forth  the  militia  to' 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insarreo- 
tions,  and  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now 
in  force  for  that  puroose,"  approved  Febmarj  28, 
1795.  shall  have  oallea  forth  the  militia  to  sappress 
eomoinations  against  the  laws  of  the  United  (States, 
and  to  oaose  the  laws  to  be  daly  executed,  and  the 
insurgents  shall  liave  failed  to  disperse  b^  the  time 
directed  by  the  President,  and  when  said  msurgents 
claim  to  act  under  the  authority  of  any  State  or 
States,  and  such  claim  is  not  disclaimed  or  repudi- 
ated by  the  ^rsons  exercising  the  functions  of 
(government  m  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the 
part  or  parts  thereof  in  which  said  combination 
exists,  nor  such  insurrection  suppressed  by  said 
State  or  States,  then  and  in  such  case  it  may  and 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  by  proclamation 
to  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any 
section  or  part  thereof,  where  such  insurrection  ex- 
ists, are  in  a  state  of  insim^ection  against  the  United 
Sutes ;  and  thereupon  all  commercial  intercourse  by 
and  between  the  same  and  the  oitixens  thereof  and 
the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  shall 
cease  and  be  unlawful'  so  long  as  such  condition  of 
hostility  shall  continue ;  and  all  ffoods  and  chattels, 
wares  and  merchandise,  oominff  ih>m  said  State  or 
section  into  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
sll  proceeding  to  such  State  or  section,  bv  land  or 
water,  shall,  together  with  the  vessel  or  veniole  con- 
vey ins  the  same,  or  conveying  persons  to  and  from 
uncb  State  or  section,  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

In  short,  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist 
in  that  event.  It  will  be  observed  that  that 
statute  ^d  not  make  any  law  for  the  States 
which  had  attempted  to  secede  and  were  in 
arms.  It  named  no  State  whatever.  It  was  a 
general  law  that  when  the  people  of  a  State 
are  in  insurrection  and  claim  to  act  under  the 
aathority  of  the  State,  and  the  State  authori- 
ties do  not  repudiate  it  and  do  not  stop  it,  then 
the  President  may  declare  them  to  be  in  insur- 
rection, and  thereupon  a  state  of  war  exists ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
differing  about  the  blockade  question  before 
that,  all  decided  that  after  that  act  was  passed 
the  state  of  war  was  complete. 

Xow.  Mr.  Preadent,  in  order  to  conform  our 
legislative  acts  to  that  law  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed  and  that  condition  of  things 
which  exists,  I  propose  to  offer  a  substitate 
for  this  resolution,  which  I  shall  presently 
send  to  the  desk.    The  President's  proclama- 


tion declaring  certain  States  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  and  insurrection  was  duly  issued 
under  the  law  of  1861,  which  I  have  just  read. 
That  is  aU  matter  of  public  record.  We  know 
what  the  proclamation  is.  We  know  that  it 
was  issued  according  to  law.  It  declared  a 
state  of  war.  The  proclamation  is  before  me, 
bat  I  need  not  read  it  It  declares  under  the 
act  which  I  have  read,  that  certain  States  are 
in  a  condition  of  war  and  insurrection.  Has 
that  ever  been  changed?  Have  any  States,  de- 
clared by  that  law  and  proclamation  to  be  in 
this  condition,  ever  altered  their  condition? 
The  state  of  war  certainly  still  continues. 

In  view  of  the  statement  which  I  have  made, 
I  propose  in  place  of  the  resolution,  which 
seems  to  me  obnoxious  to  the  objections  I  have 
made,  to  strike  it  all  out,  and  tdso  the  pre- 
amble, and  to  insert  simply  this : 

That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  Inhabitants 
whereof  have  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  flftb  section  of  the  act  entitled 
^*  An  act  ftirther  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,**  ap- 
proved July  18,  1861,  shall  be  regarded  as  em- 
g^wered  to  elect  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
resident  of  the  United  States  until  said  condition 
of  insurrection  shall  cease  and  be  so  declared  by 
virtue  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  resolution  declaring  any  State 
to  be  in  this  condition  and  legislating  for  any 
State  by  name,  or  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween particular  States.  It  is  simply  a  law  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  1861,  declaring  what 
shall  be  the  effect  which  shall  follow  a  certain 
condition  of  things  into  which  any  State  may 
fall.  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  desire 
that  this  substitate  shall  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  resolution.  If  put  in  this  shape,  it  will  be 
a  statute  declaratory  of  the  existing  law,  de- 
claring that  States  in  such  a  condition  have  no 
power  to  vote  for  electors. 

Mr.  JOHNSOK.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  sappose,  from  what  I  collected  of  their 
views,  would  have  no  objection  to  any  change 
of  phraseology  of  the  resolution  which  will  ac- 
complish the  object  that  the  committee  hod  in 
view  and  that  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
had  in  view  in  adopting  the  resolution  as  it 
stands.  The  object  of  the  committee  in  the 
report  is  to  prohibit  the  counting  of  the  votes 
that  have  been  cast  in  the  States  there  named, 
the  committee  assuming  that  the  States  there 
named  are  States  in  rebellion,  and  being  States 
in  rebellion  are  not  authorized  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  honorable  member  from  Vermont  pre- 
fers his  mode  of  accomplishing  that  end ;  but 
virtually  it  is  the  same,  provided  his  amend- 
ment covers  the  case  now  existing;  but  I  rath- 
er think  the  form  of  his  amendment  will  be 
found  to  provide  only  for  subsequent  cases,  and 
not  for  an  existing  case.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
prospective  in  its  provisions,  and  not  retrospec- 
tive. The  case  to  be  provided  for  is  one  which 
has  already  occurred.    Nor  do  I  see  any  ma- 
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terial  difference,  or  any  difference  in  point  of 
fact,  between  the  preamble  as  it  stands  and 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Vermont.  He  objects — and  in 
the  general  the  objection  is  certainly  well 
founded — that  it  is  nnadvisable  to  legislate  for 
particular  cases ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
in  substance  the  particular  case  will  not  be 
provided  for  by  his  amendment.  He  refers  to 
the  act  of  July  IS,  1861,  under  the  authority  of 
which  the  President  was  authorized  to  declare 
certain  States  to  be  in  a  condition  of  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  and  he  teUs  us,  what  we  aH 
know,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  so 
conferred,  the  President  has  declared  certain 
States  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  those  States  are 
the  very  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to 
this  resolution ;  so  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  resolution  as  it  stands,  in  this  par- ' 
ticular,  and  the  resolution  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  honorable  member  from  Yer* 
mont,  is,  that  the  States  are  memtioned  in  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate,  and  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  proclamation  to  which  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  re- 
fers. 

But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  as  far  as  I  am 
individually  concerned  I  have  no  oblection  to 
such  a  change  of  the  phraseology  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  will  accomplish  the  purpose,  that  pur- 
pose being  to  declare  that  votes  cast  by  the 
States  which  are  named  in  the  preamble  are 
not  to  be  counted.  Whether  that  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  naming  the  States,  or  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  referring  to  the  act  of  1861 
and  what  has  been  done  under  that  act,  is  to  me 
perfectly  immaterial,  and,  I  think,  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution. 
But  even  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Vermont  should  be 
preferred  by  the  Senate,  I  submit  to  him  and 
to  the  Senate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
its  phraseology  so  as  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
it  will  cover  the  existing  case. 

The  question,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  whether 
Congress  have  any  authority  to  legislate  at  all 
on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  my  ftiend  from 
Vermont  that  the  authority  exists ;  and  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  disputed 
by  gentlemen  of  such  distinction  every  way, 
and  particularly  in  their  profession,  as  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Wisconsin  and  the  honor- 
able member  from  New  York.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  provide  in 
any  way  a  mode  by  which  a  contested  election 
growing  out  of  an  alleged  informality  in  vot- 
ing, or  an  alleged  illegality  upon  the  part  of 
those  who  voted,  or  an  alleged  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  those  voted  for,  is  to  be  decided. 
The  honorable  member  from  Illinois  is  right 
in  saying  that  if  we  are  governed  by  the  mere 
letter  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particular, 
there  is  no  power  existing  by  which  anything 
more  can  be  done  than  to  have  the  votes 
counted.    He  is  right  in  saying  that  looking  to 


the  mere  letter  of  the  provision  there  is  no  au- 
thority given  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
count  the  votes.  He  is  right,  also,  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
which  decides  who  shall  declare  the  result  of 
the  voting  after  the  votes  shall  have  been 
counted.  In  relation  to  all  these  points  the 
Constitution  is  silent;  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  certain  persons  shall  not  be  voted 
for  as  President  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
who  is  not  a  native-bom  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  was  not  a  citizen  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  be  voted 
for.  Members  of  Congress  and  officers  under 
the  Government  cannot  be  selected  as  electors. 
The  States  are  only  authorized  to  appoint 
through  their  Legislature  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  their  number  of  Senators  and  Hepre- 
sentatives.  Now,  if  a  person  not  a  native  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  or  not  a  citizen  in 
1789,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  is 
voted  for  as  President,  or  if  a  member  of  Con- 
gress of  either  branch  or  on  officer  of  tho 
United  States  is  voted  for  as  an  elector,  or  if 
more  than  the  number  of  votes  to  which  a 
State  is  entitled  is  cast,  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  provides  a  mode  by  which 
these  objections  may  be  obviated.  If  the  Vice- 
President  is  to  count  the  vote,  and  he  is  to  de- 
cide the  result,  and  is  merely  to  decide  the  re- 
sult according  to  the  words  of  the  instrument 
alone,  then  he  may  declare  that  A  B  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
whole  country  knows  that  A  B  was  not  a  na- 
tive citizen  of  the  United  States.  So  he  may 
count  all  the  votes  of  any  one  State  (for  his 
function  it  is  supposed  is  only  to  count) ;  he 
may  count  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  State  of 
New  York  when,  in  point  of  fact,  New  York 
has  cast  more  votes  than  she  is  authorized  to 
cast  under  the  Constitntion. 

How  are  these  questions  to  be  decided  ?  As 
it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  instances  to  which 
I  have  referred — and  there  are  others — there 
is  the  absence  of  any  authority  given  to  the 
Vice-President  or  to  the  two  Houses  w^hen 
meeting  in  convention  to  decide  them  if  they 
should  arise,  one  would  suppose— unless  we 
are  to  remain  without  a  President,  or  to  have 
placed  in  the  presidential  office  a  man  who  is 
not  eligible,  or  to  have  one  placed  Uiere  by 
votes  which  there  was  no  constitutional  right 
to  cast — that  there  must  be  some  mode  by 
which  those  difficulties  are  to  be  obviated. 

If  there  is  under  the  Constitution  no  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Vice-President,  or 
upon  eitiier  House  acting  separately,  or  upon 
the  two  Houses  when  meeting  in  convention, 
and  there  must  be  an  authority  to  settle  these 
questions,  or  otherwise  you  visit  upon  the  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution  the  imputation 
of  having  been  entirely  unable  to  accomplish 
that  work,  there  must  be  somebody,  some  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  vested  with  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  exigency ;  and  when 
you  go  to  the  legislative  department  of  1^6 
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Government  joa  find  that  all  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  i^tates, 
and  joa  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vice- 
President  has  no  j^ower  to  cover  the  particular 
case  when  the  votes  are  heing  counted,  nor  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nor .  both  Houses 
meeting  in  convention.  Unless  the  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  has 
been  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  the  power 
mast  be  vested  in  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government. 

I  never  heard  before— -I  speak  it  with  entire 
respect  to  my  learned  brothers — that  it  was 
doubted  that  it  was  within  the  province  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  The  doubt  was,  and  perhaps  that  doubt 
was  well  founded,  whether  votes  could  be  ex- 
claded  by  either  branch  of  Congress  or  by  the 
two  when  they  met  in  convention.  Nobody 
supposed  that  the  Vice-President  could  exclude 
them.  But  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  never 
heard  it  doubted  before  that  such  a  contin- 
gducy,  as  might  well  happen  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  constitutional  provision 
was  framed,  could  not  be  provided  for  by  legis- 
lation. Chancellor  Kent,  in  tlie  first  volume 
of  bis  Commentaries,  says : 

**  The  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  sucoeedinff  eveiy  meeting 
of  the  electors,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  are  then 
to  be  coanted.  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
deolare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  and  the 
result  declared.  In  the  ease  of  questionable  votes 
and  a  doaely-contested  election,  this  power  may  be 
ali-lmportant,  and  I  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all 
leirialittive  provision  on  the  subject,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  counts  the  votes  and  determines 
the  result." 

He  admits  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate,  and  doubts  only  whether  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  there  exists  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  or  any  officer  of  the 
Government,  vested  with  power  to  count  the 
votes  and  declare  the  result,  and  in  relation  to 
that  he  is  only  able  to  bring  himself  to  state 
by  way  of  opinion  that  he  presumes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  to  count  the  votes  and 
declare  the  result  But  he  presumes  that  only 
in  the  absence  of  legislation.  Legislation  on 
the  subject,  therefore,  according  to  the  high 
authority  of  this  distinguished  jurist,  is  admis- 
sible, and  of  coarse  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member 
from  New  York — I  do  not  understand  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  as  going  to  the  extent 
of  that  objection — says  that  he  denies  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  that  the  votes  of 
any  State  are  not  to  be  counted.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  votes  of  the  States  in  re- 
bellion are  to  be  counted?  I  do  not  speak  of 
Looisiana,  because  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
except  Louisiana  out  of  tibe  category  of  rebel 
States ;  but  assuming  now  that  there  are  rebel 
States,  and  assuming  that  Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  rebel  States,  does  my  friend  from  New 
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York  say  that  the  votes  of  those  States  are  to 
be  counted  ?  I  presume  not ;  and  yet  if  we 
do  not  legislate  upon  the  subject,  where  is  the 
power  to  exclude  them  ?  The  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
count  them ;  he  may  think  it  his  duty,  count- 
ing them,  to  declare  the  result  of  the  election 
consequent  upon  that  count ;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  that  we  know  outside  of  the  ballot- 
ing that  the  result  will  be  the  same  whether 
those  votes  are  counted  or  excluded,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  We  are  not  to  know,  we  do 
not  officially  know,  what  the  result  of  the 
election  has  been.  Who  can  know  (officially, 
I  mean)  how  the  electors  have  voted  ?  There 
may  be,  for  aught  that  we.. know,  a  contested 
election  by  the  ballots,  and  the  result  of  that 
contest  may  depend  upon  the  counting  or  de- 
clining to  count  the  votes  from  the  rebel 
States.  Everybody  will  admit,  I  am  sure  no- 
body more  cheerfully  than  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  that  if  in  such  a  contest 
one  citizen  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  loyal 
States  excluding  the  votes  of  the  disloyal 
States,  and  another  is  elected  only  by  includ- 
ing the  votes  of  the  disloyal  States,  the  first, 
although  receiving  a  smaller  number  of  votes 
nnmerically,  is  to  be  declared  elected.  If  we 
all  think  that,  are  we  willing  (not  because  we 
feel  in  doubt  as  to  what  womd  be  the  result  in 
the  particular  case,  but  we  are  establishing  a 
prindple) — are  we  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
Vice-rresident  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
nounce as  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
two  gentlemen  who  may  be  elected  only  by  the 
votes  of  tliose  rebel  States?  Everybody  will 
say  no.  Well,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  leave 
the  power  to  him,  and  there  must  be  such  a 
power  somewhere,  unless  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  vests  in  him  the  power,  and 
exclusively  vests  in  him  the  power,  why  should 
we  not  at  once  by  legislation  guiffd  against  the 
possible  mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things  ? 

It  is  true  that  my  honorable  friends  from 
New  York  and  from  Wisconsin,  and  that  is  my 
opinion  as  I  am  at  present  advised,  ^Ink  that 
the  efforts  of  those  rebellious  citizens  to  take 
those  several  States  out  of  the  Union  are  le- 
gally imperfect ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Constitution  tbey  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
war  is  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  responsible 
to  all  the  obligations  of  allegiance.  That  is 
all  true;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are  in 
a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  decided  unanimously  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  my  friend 
from  Vermont  has  referred,  the  act  of  July  13, 
1861,  all  the  States  named  in  the  preamble  to 
this  resolution  are  now  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States  have  not 
only  the  right  but  it  is  their  duty  to  prosecute 
that  war  to  a  success  by  bringing  them  back, 
they  being  (not  in  a  constitutional  sense  but 
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practically)  oat  of  the  Union.  Now,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  thus  at 
war  with  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  vote 
in  any  Presidential  election  for  President  of 
the  United  States  ? 

In  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  the  State  of 
Maine  was  taken  possession  of  by  England,  and 
held  from  the  month  of  September,  or  Jnne,  or 
August,  I  forget  which,  until  the  declaration 
of  peace  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  it 
was  decided  by  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  being  so  held, 
to  be  a  foreign  country  for  the  time.  Would 
my  honorable  friend  from  New  York  have 
said,  if  the  whole  State  of  Maine  had  been  ta- 
ken possession  of  by  the  enemy  and  held,  that 
Maine,  at  a  presidential  election  occurring  dur- 
ing the  time  of  that  possession,  could  elect 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  was  di- 
vested of  all  authority  to  exclude  them  ?  I  am 
sure  he  would  not;  and  what  difference  is 
there  between  a  possession  of  that  description 
held  by  force  of  arms  by  a  public  enemy  in  an 
international  war,  and  a  possession  held  by  the 
rebels  who  have  raised  their  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  taken  possession  of  certain 
States,  and  held  that  possession  by  force  of 
arms,  claiming  to  be  independent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  COWAN.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from'  Maryland  speak  to  this 
question,  which  is. involved  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont :  suppose  the  rebellion  to  be  entirely 
suppressed,  is  it  necessary  then,  in  order  to 
restore  them  to  their  rights  in  the  Union,  that 
we  should  enact  a  law  that  it  was  suppressed  f 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  have  not  said  that.  That 
is  stated  in  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Vermont.  I  have  not 
expressed  any  such  opinion,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  shall  hereafter,  when  I 
come  .to  examine  the  question  thoroughly,  come 
to  the  same  result.  My  own  opinion  has  been 
throughout  that  the  States  are  not  out  in  one 
sense ;  and  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  States 
were  now  to  throw  down  their  arms,  admit 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
elect  their  members  to  the  Senate,  etc.,  here- 
after, after  the  rebellion  was  entirely  termi- 
nated, perhaps  they  would  be  entitled  to  their 
seats ;  hut  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
I  shall  hold  that  opinion  upon  examination  or 
not  All  that  I  mean  to  say  now  is,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  by  law  for  a 
contingency  which  has  now  happened,  although 
it  may  never  happen  again,  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular facts  are  concerned,;  and  it  is  now, 
above  all,  tbe  best  time  to  provide  for  it,  be- 
cause, idihouffh  we  do  not  Imow  ofBciaDy  that 
it  will  have  &e  slightest  effect  upon  the  result, 
we  do  know  that  there  is  involved  in  an  ex- 
igency of  that  description  very  great'  periL 

We  have  now,  thank  God,  as  I  think — ^I 
speak  it  with  due  respect  to  others  who  differ 


with  me,  and  particularly  my  friend  from 
Kentucky — ^got  rid  of  the  disturbing  element 
of  slavery  as  far  as  we  can  get  rid  of  it,  and 
that  ended,  and  protection  provided  in  the  fu- 
ture against  the  peril  consequent  upon  this 
particular  clause  in  the  Constitution  looking 
to  the  organization  of  the  Executive,  I  look 
forward  to  a  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and, 
certainly  as  long  as  it  exists,  the  increase  of  its 
prospenty  and  power. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  desire  to  add  to  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  these  words : 

Nor  Bhall  any  vote  ca«t  by  any  Buoh  electors  elect- 
ed by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitante  of  any  such  State, 
or  the  Legielatore  thereof,  be  received  or  counted. 

According  to  my  view,  when  a  state  of  war 
has  been  declared  to  exist,  declared  according 
to  law,  we  cannot  recognize  a  state  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  in  any  other  way  but  by  de- 
claring it  by  law,  or  authorizing  the  President 
to  declare  it  by  law. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  give  a  final  vote  upon  this  very  impor- 
tant measure  without  expressing  my  views  upon 
it.  I  certainly  regard  it  as  a  measure  of  very  ^ 
great  importance,  especially  as  a  precedent  for 
the  future,  and  as  mdicating  the  opinion  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  to  use  a  familiar  term, 
of  **  reconstruction,"  or  rather  the  rights  of 
the  States  in  rebellion.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  conven- 
tion which  is  required  by  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  That  provision  de- 
clares that  after  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
shall  have  assembled  together,  of  course  in 
joint  convention — 

*'  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  simple  and  plain.  The  act  which  he  is  re- 
quirea  to  perform  is  the  opening  of  the  certifi- 
cates. That  is  an  especial  duty  intrusted  to 
his  individual  care  and  charge,  and  one  with 
which  the  two  Houses,  thus  assembled,  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  confess  I  do  not  doubt  the 
power  of  Congress,  should  they  see  fit,  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count 
the  votes  after  he  has  opened  the  certificates ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  statutory  provision 
I  certainly  could  not  concur  in  the  "presump- 
tion "  of  Chancellor  Kent,  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  would  have  the  risht  to  count  ^ 
the  votes  and  declare  the  result.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  concur  in  this  intimation  of  that 
very  distinguished  authority.  I  should,  on  the 
contrary,  hold,  in  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  duty  of  counting  the  votes  de- 
volved upon  the  two  Houses  of  Congfress  thus 
assembled. 

Why  are  they  thus  assembled  f   It  is  a  maxim     I 
that  the  law  never  requires  a  nugatory  act ;  it 
never  requires  the  performance  of  an  act  which 
is  in  itself  iramatexial,  useless,  or  trifling;  and 
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whatever  it  commands  to  be  done  is  supposed 
to  have  attached  to  it  importance  and  interest. 
Let  rae  ask,  whj  are  tlie  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress thus  required  to  assemble  in  the  same 
HaU,  sitting  together,  and  composing,  of  course, 
one  body  f  Is  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  act- 
ing as  spectators  of  the  process  to  be  performed 
hy  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  opening  the 
votes f    Is  that  all? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  if  he  will  read  the  very 
next  sentence  in  the  Oonstitution  he  will  find 
an  answer  to  his  question.  They  are  to  pro- 
ceed, in  case  there  is  no  election,  immediately 
to  choose  a  President. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ceremony 
of  counting  the  votes.  Are  the  two  Houses  thus 
assembled  to  act  as  the  mere  spectators  and  wit- 
nesses of  ^e  ceremony  of  opening  the  certifi- 
cates by  the  President  of  the  Senate?  Is  that 
the  sole  and  only  office  which  they  are  required 
to  perform  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  CLARE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
it  is  only  the  House  of  Representatives  that  is 
to  elect  the  President  in  a  certain  contingency 
named ;  it  is  not  the  convention. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  know  that.  I  am  coming 
to  that  clause.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  intention  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  was  that  the 
two  Houses  thus  assembled  should  sit  together 
as  one  joint  body  for  la  much  higher  purpose 
than  merely  looking  upon  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  the  seals  of  the  certificates,  and  that 
they  are  really  required  to  perform  the  office 
of  counting  the  votes.  This  was  the  early  con- 
struction given  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Sec- 
ond Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  passed 
the  act  of  1792. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  him,  because  I  desire  to 
bear  him  upon  one  point  right  here.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  convention  should  count 
the  votes;  but  I  want  to  hear  him  on  this 
point :  if  the  convention  is  to  count  votes,  how 
can  the  two  Houses,  sitting  by  themselves, 
restrict  or  enlarge  that  count  by  saying  they 
shall  count  so  and  so,  or  only  so  and  so  ?  The 
Senator  will  get  my  point 

Mr.  HOWARD.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Snppose  there  be  an  ob- 
jection made  in  tha  convention  ? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  may  best  answer  that 
question  by  putting  another.  Suppose  that 
votes  were  found  to  be  embraced  in  this  cer- 
tificaM  which  were  in  reality  void  for  fraud 
or  deception ;  suppose  they  were  a  mere  im- 
position upon  the  Vice-President,  and  that  the 
persons  casting  them  were  not  really  in  exist- 
ence, or  tkat  the  certificate  itself  was  a  for- 
^ry :  is  there  no  way  to  prevent  the  count- 
ing of  such  forged  and  fraudulent  votes  f  And 
if  there  be  any  such  mode,  is  not  that  Ques- 
tion, €X  vi  Urndni^  by  the  terms  of  the  Con- 


stitution referred  to  this  convention  thus  aa- 
sembled  together  f 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  the  Senator  has  not  got 
my  point  I  agree  with  him  that  there  would 
be  power  to  prevent  the  counting  of  such 
votes,  and  it  would  be  in  the  convention ;  but 
not  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  separately. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  speakfaig  of  them  sit- 
ting together  in  one  and  the  same  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  point  I  made  was  this: 
if  it  belongs  to  the  convention,  the  two  Houses 
sitting  together,  to  determine  this  question, 
how  can  it  be  limited  or  enlarged  by  the  two 
Houses  sitting  separately  ? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  lim- 
ited or  enliu*ged. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  the  point 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  consider  that  the  power 
of  counting  the  votes  and  of  reiecting  votes 
which  are  void  for  fraud  or  illegality,  is,  under 
the  Constitution,  in  the  joint  convention  thus 
assembled.  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  that, 
because  I  believe  that  the  two  Houses  thus 
assembled  are  assembled  for  a  great  and  pro- 
tective purpose,  that  they  are  exercising  the 
tutelary  authority  of  the  people^  protecting 
the  nation  from  the  imposition  of  false  and 
fraudulent  ballots  and  certificates.  The  article 
proceeds : 

*'  The  peraoD  having;  the  f^eatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  ehall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  electom  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  no  i>erson  have  such  minority,  then 
hx>m  the  persons  havingthe  highest  nam  oers  not  ex- 
oeedinff  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent^ tne  House  of  Hepresentatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President." 

Did  my  honorable  friend  from  New  York 
forget  that  the  Constitution  in  this  clause  only 
referred  to  the  matter  of  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?  He  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  these  two 
Houses  thus  assembled  together,  in  case  there 
was  no  election  of  President,  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  election  of  a  President  That 
would  be  a  very  strange  proceeding  indeed; 
the  Senate  manifestly  would  have  no  business 
to  intermeddle  with  it.  It  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  sitting,  not  in 
convention  with  the  Senate,  but  in  their  own 
Hall  as  a  distinct  legislatiye  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  saw  fit  to  strike 
out  the  last  clause  of  the  preamble ;  and  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  I  will  state  briefiy 
what  my  views  are  upon  this  subject.  I  do 
not  wish  to  consume  their  time  unnecessarily, 
and  will  not ;  but  the  question  is  in  my  judg- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  imaginable. 
The  preamble  to  the  resolution  as  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  House  of  Representatives  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car^ 
Una,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  LoaiP 
iana,  Texas,  Arkanaaa,  and  Tennessee,    rebelled 
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against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  oontinued  in  a  state  of  anned  rebellion  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  were  in  said  state  of  armed 
rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864:  There- 
fore, etc. 

It  affords  me  a  little  gratification,  I  confess, 
that  my  learned  friend  from  Maryland  has  at 
length  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  the 
sentiment  which  I  long  since  expressed  npon 
this  floor,  that  the  United  States,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  war  against  the  rebeUion,  nave 
the  same  power  and  aathoritj  over  the  con- 
quered States,  over  the  commniiities  once 
States  in  this  Union  bnt  now  conqnered  and 
subjected  by  onr  arms,  as  the  nation  itself* 
wonld  possess  over  foreign  territory  conquered 
in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  this :  that  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
quest of  a  rebel  State  by  the  arms  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  Government  hold  the  territory 
thns  subdued  in  trust  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  is  to  restore  it  ultimately  and 
in  its  own  discretion  to  its  original  position  in 
the  Union,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  to  the  performance  of  all  the  fnno> 
tions  pertaimng  to  or  required  of  a  State  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

By  the  act  of  1861,  and  the  President's  proc- 
lamation under  that  act,  the  eleven  States  em- 
braced in  this  preamble  were  declared  to  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  in  insurrection.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
war,  principles  which  have  been  repeatedly 
recognized  by  our  own  Supreme  .Court,  all  the 
people  embraced  in  these  rebellious  States, 
thus  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  are  enemies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
enemies  of  the  remaining  loyal  States  and 
people.  They  are  enemies  in  every  sense  in 
which  a  foreign  foe  would  be  our  enemy. 
Have  such  people  any  political  rights  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ?  Have 
public  enemies  any  right  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  loyalty  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?  Have  they,  in  other  words, 
the  right  of  being  the  enemy  and  at  the  same 
time  the  friends  of  the  United  States  ?  Can 
they  have  their  cake  and  eat  their  cake  at  the 
same  time?  Can  South  Carolina  rightfully,  if 
her  people  were  so  ^sposed,  proceed  to  elect 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  forward  to  this  Govem- 
nient  a  certificate  of  the  election?  Why,  sir, 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  public  enemies 
shows  the  utter  impossibility  and  absurdity  of 
such  a  supposition.  The  same  principle  covers 
not  only  South  Carolina,  but  every  foot  and 
every  inch  of  every  one  of  these  eleven  rebel- 
lious States  thus  declared  to  be  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  that  State  of  hostility  will  continue 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
until  our  arms  have  completely  triumphed,  and 
ftntil,  in  the  language  of  my  respected  friend 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Collamsb),  peace  is  re- 
stored by  an  act  of  Congress  revoking  and  an- 


nulling the  proclamation  issued  under  the  act 
of  1861.  These  communities  have  no  right  at 
all  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Uie  Government  of 
the  United  States  further  than  we  see  fit  to 
extend  to  them  those  benefits ;  and  those  ben- 
efits are  conferred  upon  them  and  preserved  to 
them,  while  the  war  shall  last,  by  the  points 
of  our  bayonets. 

I  look  upon  this  measure  as  necessary,  ai% 
one  form  in  which  the  sense  of  Congress  ought 
to  be  expressed  against  any  hasty  attempt  to 
readmit  these  rebellioas  States  into  the  Union. 
Por  one,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  I  take  this 
occasion  to  say  it,  that  I  shall  never  conscious- 
ly pve  my  vote  for  the  readmission,  directly 
or  mdirectly,  of  one  of  these  rebellious  States 
back  into  tiie  Union,  either  by  way  of  admit- 
ting her  Senators  here  or  in  any  other  form, 
until  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  upon  due  evi- 
dence, that  the  decided  m^ority  of  the  voting 
population  of  such  State  has  become  loyal  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is 
friendly  to  that  Government,  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  honestly 
and  fi^ly,  as  required  by  the  Constitution  cf 
the  United  States. 

The  theory  of  our  Government  is  different 
from  that  of  almost  every  other  Government 
on  earth.  It  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
shall  govern ;  in  common  phrase,  the  malority 
of  the  people,  but  practically  the  majority  of 
the  votmg  population.  That  is  tlie  basis,  and 
the  sole  basis,  upon  which  our  republican  sys- 
tem is  based ;  and  that  is  a  principle  too  often 
recognized  by  our  public  writers  and  public 
speakers,  too  often  recognized  by  our  judicial 
tribunals,  to  need  any  discussion  here.  The 
moment  we  abandon  the  fundamental  idea 
that  a  majority  shall  govern,  that  moment  we 
place  the  government  of  a  State  in  the  hands 
of  a  minority,  and  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  minor- 
ity consists  of  one-tenth  of  the  population  or 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  population,  or 
even  of  one  out  of  the  whole  population.  We 
may  not  discard  the  principle  that  republican 
government,  as  understood  on  this  continent, 
rests  upon  the  willing  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  particular  community ;  a 
willing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  diroosition  for  the  future  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  regular  discharge  of  their  duty  as 
citizens  of  the  State.  If  we  abandon  this  great 
principle,  that  a  mi^jority  not  only  shall,  bnt 
must  govern,  we  have  thrown  the  leading  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  our  governments,  State 
and  Federal,  are  organized  to  the  winds ;  vs-e 
have  given  up  the  great  experiment  of  republi- 
can government. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  (for  I  do  not  intend 
to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate)  that  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  bounden  duty  of  Congress,  in 
every  case,  to  keep  out  of  the  Union  every  one 
of  these  eleven  seceded  States  until,  in  pursue 
ance  of  our  laws,  passed  or  to  be  passed,  it  Las 
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become  perfectly  evident  to  as  that  there  is  in 
saoh  State  a  clear,  absolate  majority  of  its  vot- 
ing population  friendly  to  the  Government  of 
the  united  States,  and  vrilling  to  proceed  in 
the  difloharge  of  their  functions  as  a  State; 
and,  until  that  is  done,  you  may  be  perfectly 
sure,  so  long  as  I  hold  a  seat  in  this  body,  my 
vote  vrill  be  given  against  any  such  proposal. 
I  never  will  consent  to  admit  into  this  Union  a 
State,  a  minority  of  whose  people  are  hpstile 
and  unfriendly  to  the  Government  of  my  coun- 
try. I  prefer  to  hold  them  in  tutelage  (fpr  that 
is  really  the  word)  one  year,  five  years,  ten 
years,  even  twenty  years,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  rebellion,  which  has , 
cost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
resolution  will  pass ;  and  I  hope  it  will  pass 
precisely  as  it  is  sent  us  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  hope  that  we  shall  continue  the 
language  in  this  preamble,  the  recital  that  on 
the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  each  of  these 
eleven  States  was  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  legal  fact  of 
the  case.  Why  flinch  from  it?  Why  shun  the 
declaration ?    Were  they  not  our  enemies? 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Allow  me  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  that  language  has  been  struck  out 
on  the  report  of  the  committee. 
.  Mr.  HOWARD.  It  is  not  struck  out  yet  by 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  was  stricken  out  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  shall  call  the  yeas 
and  nays  upon  that  question  in  the  Senate. 

Each  of  these  States,  sir,  on  that  particular 
day  was,  as  a  political  community,  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  their  men,  women, 
aad  children  were  enemies  of  the  United  States 
by  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  at 
pre^nt. 

Mr.  TEN  EYOK.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
aloption  of  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  although  it  is  always 
with  the  greatest  diffidence  in  the  world  that  I 
venture  to  differ  from  him  in  any  well-con- 
sidered proposition  that  he  .submits  to  the 
Senate.  I  understand  his  substitute  to  be 
based  npon  the  idea  that  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President's  declaration,  we  are 
now  in  an  actual  state  of  war  with  these  eleven 
$u>athem  States,  and  that  it  will  require  an  act 
of  Congress  to  enable  4hem  to  resume  their 
position  again  in  the  Federal  Union.  That  pre- 
supposes, in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  out 
of  the  Union,  a  fact  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  and  can  never  assent  to ;  bnt  I  do  not 
propose  to  insist  upon  that.  The  main  direc- 
tion of  the  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
President  has  declared  these  States  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  insurrection  under  an  act  of  Con- 
(rress  passed  in  1861,  therefore  it  will  require 
aa  act  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  legitimate  or  ordinary  State  functions;* 
or.  in  other  words,  it  will  require  an  act  of 
Con;n'es8  to  authorize  them  to  elect  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and,  as  a 


necessary  consequence,  to  elect  Senators  to 
this  body,  or  Representatives  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  do  not  mean  to  weary  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing at  large  the  statute  of  1861,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  perhaps  to  refer  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  object,  intent,  and  scope 
of  that  enactment.  It  is  entitled,  not  *^  An  act 
to  declare  war  against  the  States  of  South  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  and  others,"  but  ^^  An  act  fur- 
ther to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  fifth 
section  authorizes  the  President  in  certain  cases 
to  declare  the  inhabitants  of  certain  States 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  virtue  of  the 
power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1795.  It  goes  on  to  declare  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President^  whenever  he 
shall  call  forth  the  militia,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  to  which  I  have  referred — 

*'  To  suppress  oomhinations  against  the  laws  of 
the  Uaited  Stataa,  and  to  oauae  the  laws  to  he  duly 
executed,  and  the  insurgenta  shall  have  failed  to  ditf- 
perae  by  the  time  directed  hy  the  President,  and 
when  said  insurgents  claim  to  act  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  State  or  States,  and  such  claim  is  not  dis- 
claimed or  repudiated  hy  the  persons  exercising  the 
functions  of  government  in  Buch  State  or  States,  or 
in  the  part  or  parts  thereof  in  which  said  combina- 
tion exists,  nor  such  insurrection  suppressed  bv  8idd 
State  or  States,  then,  in  such  case,  it  ma^  and  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  de- 
clare that  the  inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any  sec- 
tion or  part  thereof,  where  such  insurrection  ex- 
ists"— 

Not  a  state  of  actual  war — 

'^  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  aj^ainst  the  United 
States ;  and  thereupon  all  commercial  intercourse 
by  and  between  the  same  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  r^st  of  the  United  States, 
shall  cease,  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such  condi- 
tion of  hostility  shall  continue." 

This  is  the  object  of  the  act.  When  these 
people,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  are  in  the  condition  specified  in 
this  act,  he  shall  issue  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  fact ;  **  and  thereupon  all  commercial 
intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  shall  cease,  and  be  unlawful 
so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall  con- 
tinue." 

In  pursuance  of  that  act  of  Congress  thtf 
President  issued  his  proclamation,  and  I  shall 
refer  to  a  portion  of  it.  The  proclamation 
bears  the  date  of  August  16,  1861.  It  recites 
the  act  of  1861  to  which  I  have  just  referred ; 
it  also  recites  the  act(  of  1795,  under  which  he 
derives  the  authority,  and  then  proceeds  to 
declare : 

5*  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  18, 1661,  do  herebv  declare  that 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  said  States  of  Creorgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  TennesseOj  Ala- 
bama. Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas.  Miasiasippi,  and 
Floriaa  (except  the  inhabitants  or  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  of  such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the 
other  States  hereinbefore  named  as  may  maintain  a 
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loyal  adhesion  to  tho  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  occupied  and  controlled 
by  forces  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dis- 
persion of  said  insurgents),  are  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  United  States,  and  that  all  com- 
mercial interconrae  between  the  same  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and 
the  citizens  of  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  unlawful,  snd  will  remain  unlaw- 
ful until  such  insurrection  shall  cease  or  has  been 
suppressed." 

The  object,  design,  and  intent  of  the  act  was 
to  prohibit  trade  with  these  insurgents,  to  pre- 
vent persons  in  the  loyal  part  of  the  Union 
from  carrying  on  commercial  intercourse  with 
them,  and  from  furnishing  them  with  provi- 
sions and  monitions  of  war  with  which  they 
might  continue  to  prosecute  this  rebellion; 
and  then  there  was  an  exception  from  the 
scope  and  effect  of  the  act  in  favor  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  such  other  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  as  maintained  a  loyal  adhesion 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or  may  be 
from  time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by 
forces  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dis- 
persion of  the  insurgents. 
.  Now,  if  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
joint  convention  to  be  assembled'  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week  that  in  either  of  these  States 
this  insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  and  that 
the  people  of  either  one  of  those  States  have 
assumed  the  suspended  functions  of  their 
State  government,  have  reorganized  a  State 
constitution,  have  elected  State  officers,  and 
have  put  their  civil  government  into  full  exe- 
cution and  operation,  and  that  fact  comes  be- 
fore us  attested  and  undisputed,  I  inquire 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  it  is  neces- 
f:ary  that  there  should  be  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  these 
people  have  reorganized  and  reassumed  their 
ancient  loyal  functions?  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed as  any  other  Senator  can  be  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Senators  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  if  such  a  thing  could  occur,  or  to  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
being  counted  in  the  electoral  college;  but, 
sir,  if  the  fact  appeared  that  that  State,  con- 
trary to  all  its  predispositions  toward  rebel- 
lion, had  resumed  its  loyal  functions  under  the 
ancient  Union,  and  that  there  were  a  large 
body  of  loyal  people  there,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  all  their  duties  under 
the  State  government  and  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  even  South  Caro- 
lina, polluted  and  covered  over  as  she  is  and 
has  been  with  treason,  might  yet  by  possibility 
be  permitted  to  resume  her  position  upon  this 
floor  and  have  her  electoral  vote  also  counted 
in  the  joint  convention  of  both  Houses.  Why, 
sir,  I  thought  that  this  whole  war,  the  expen- 
diture of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
of  oceans  of  blood,  was  for  the  very  purpose 
of  restoring  this  Union  and  bringing  back  tnese 
shooting-stars  to  their  ancient  orbits. 
I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who 


would  make  the  return  of  these  States  to  the 
Union  attendant  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Whenever  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  true, 
genuine,  loyal  feeling  among  the  inhabitants 
of  any  of  these  States  to  repudiate  their  here- 
sies and  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  body  of  them  to  justify 
the  proceeding,  and  to  carry  on  all  the  essential, 
necessary  operations  of  State  governments,  and 
to  perform  their  duties  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union,  I  should  be  disposed  to  extend  the 
hand  of  encouragement  to  the  loyal  people, 
always  saving  and  reserving  not  only  terms  of 
indignation  for  thi»  leaders,  but  the  privilege 
and  firm  determination  of  punishing  in  the  most 
condign  manner  the  guilty  authors  and  leaders 
and  instigators  of  the  rebeUion.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  such 
act  of  Congress  as  has  been  referred  to.    I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is,  at  this  time,  u^^der  the 
existing  state  of  things,  prudent,  advisable,  or 
proper  to  throw  these  impediments  in  the  way, 
to  make  the  return  of  these  erring  States  de- 
pendent solely  upon  the  wish  and  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

Inducements  have  been  held  out  to  them  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  I  know 
that  that  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  has  been  criticised;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  these  people,  who  have  been  like 
drowning  men  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  contending  against  their  neighbors  and 
their  efforts  to  keep  them  in  rebellion,  have 
seized  hold  of  this  offer  or  inducement  held 
out  to  them  by  the  Executive  of  this  nation, 
and  have  proceeded  in  the  common,  legitimate, 
lawful,  and  ordinary  mode,  in  the  mode  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ancient  traditions,  in  ac- 
cordance generally  with  their  constitutions 
and  the  laws  they  had  enacted  in  times  past, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  good,  loyal, 
and  true  citizen  should  perform,  to  manifest 
their  devotion  to  the  ancient  Union,  and  to 
return  to  the  ancient  ark.  -  Several  of  them 
have  attempted  this  thing.  Tennessee  has 
made  some  effort  toward  it.  Arkansas  has 
made  an  effort  toward  it.  I,  however,  having 
some  familiarity  with  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
saw  fit  to  select  that  in  my  motion  of  amend- 
ment yesterday  from  the  operation  of  this 
J'oint  resolution,  considering  it,  from  the 
mowledge  I  had  of  the  situation  of  these  sev- 
eral States,  as  the  strongest  case  that  could  be 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It 
may  not  be  so,  but  I  so  regard  it. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ulinois  to-day 
to  take  exception  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  He  wished  to  know  if 
it  were  possible  that  some  eight  thousand 
votes  oast  in  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  again  to  their  ancient  allegiance 
could  be  sufficient  where  the  State  had  been 
nn  the  habit  of  casting  some  fifty  thousand 
votes  in  other  elections.  I  do  not  understand 
the  facts  exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
understands  them.    I  will  read  from  a  paper 
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fornisbed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with 
these  facts,  and  who  has  had  something  to  do 
in  attempting  to  set  this  new  State  govern- 
ment in  operation.  He  states,  in  regard  to 
the  State  election : 

*'  It  was  fixed  for  the  22d  dxy  of  FebraarT".  Tliree 
Cdadidates  were  presented,  and  the  canvass   was 

Seneral  and  spirited,  eaoh  party  sustaining  its  can> 
iiatei  by  public  meetings,  precise^  in  the  same 
laaoner  as  in  a  State  unaffected  by  the  revolution. 

*^£leven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  were  polled  at  this  election. 

"  The  average  vote  for  ten  years  previous  to  the 
rebellion  in  these  parishes  was  fifteen  to  sixteen 
tliooaaod." 

Surely  if  the  average  vote  in  the  parishes 
that  voted  at  this  State  election  in  1864  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  past  did  not  exceed 
fifcean  or  sixteen  thousand,  we  may  say  that  a 
full  vote  was  cast  by  the  people  of  these 
parishes  in  February,  1864,  when  they  oast 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes,  taking  into  consideration  the  wasting 
e^ect  of  war  upon  that  people,  and  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  them  had  actually  gone 
ioto  the  rebel  army. 

^^  The  highest  vote  ever  ^iven  [in  these  parishes] 
ws)  in  1860,  when  the  subject  ot  the  rebollion  was 
c  tnaidered,  and  the  people  were  represented  by  four 
presidential  candidates.  The  vote  in  that  year  was 
itreDtj-one  thousand.*' 

So  that  the  votes  cast  in  the  State  election 
of  1864  in  these  parishes  amounted  to  more 
than  one-half  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  presidential  election  immediately  pre- 
ceding, when  there  were  four  candidates  run- 
ning, and  when  the  question  of  rebellion  was 
being  considered,  and  when  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
8  ime  that  every  voter  who  could  be  brought 
to  the  polls  wa^  brought  and  his  ticket  de- 
posited. 

I  desire  now  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  vote 
of  the  State  generally  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  facts  right  before  the  Senate : 

'*  The  highest  Average  vote  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iiini  in  ten  years  past  was  thirty-four  thousand. 

"The  highest  vote  ever  given  was  about  fifty-one 
th'-iTisand. 

/'In  ten  years  past  the  vote  is  even  as  low  some- 
times as  twenty-two  thousand.*' 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

*'  The  ordinary  vote  of  the  city  of  New  (jrleans 
was  six  or  seven  thousand  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

'*"  The  highest  vote  ever  given  in  the  city  was  ten 
thoQssud. 

"  In  these  elections,  therefore,  the  vote  actually 
polled  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  average  vote 
lor  ten  years  past.*' 

I  was  anxious  to  save  the  State  of  Louisiana 
from  the  effect  of  this  joint  resolution.  I  feel 
a^  anxious  to  save  the  State  of  Tennessee  from 
the  effect  of  the  resolution,  because  I  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Vice- President-elect 
of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  of  that  State. 
If  that  State  be  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  then 
he  is  an  alien,  and  I  do  not  see  clearly  how  an 
alien  can  take  his  seat  to  preside  over  this  body 
as  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


Still,  I  did  not  see  fit  to  start  that  question,  or 
to  discuss  it,  because  I  had  not  fuUy  looked 
into  it  and  considered  it,  so  as  to  justify  me  in 
attempting  to  detain  the  Senate  in  any  remarks 
which  I  might  make  on  the  subject. 

There  was  another  view  that  I  entertained  of 
this  case,  and  that  was  a  motive  which  induced 
me  to  confine  my  amendment  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  It  was  to  avoid  a  committal  on 
the  subject,  and  to  save  the  Senate  from  de- 
claring its  opinion  beforehand  with  respect  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  Senators  chosen  by  that 
State  to  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  differs  with  me.  He  thinks 
that  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  that  ques- 
tion will  be  avoided,  that  we  shall  not  be  com- 
mitted upon  it.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  regulate 
and  rule  the  transactions  of  this  body;  and 
yet  I  think  we  ought  not  in  advance  to  commit 
ourselves  on  this  subject.  Why  shall  we  com- 
mit ourselves  on  the  question  ?  If  we  pass  this 
resolution  declaring  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
was  in  such  a  state  of  rebellion  during  the  year 
1864,  that  no  legal  election  could  beheld  there^ 
and  even  as  late  as  the  8th  of  November  of 
that  year,  then  we  declare  that  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  elected  in  February  of  the  same 
year,  was  illegally  elected.  Then  if  we  refuse 
by  this  joint  resolution  to  allow  the  electoral 
vote  to  be  counted  in  the  electoral  college  on 
Wednesday  next,  on  the  ground  that  this  Leg- 
islature was  illegally  elected,  we  preclude  the 
question  in  relation  to  the  election  of  these 
Senators,  because  they  were  elected  by  the 
same  Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  enacted 
by  themselves,  under  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution,  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  from  avoiding  a  decision  on  this  question, 
we,  by  our  vote,  if  we  pass  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, prejudge  and  predetermine  the  question 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  the  Senators 
from  that  State  upon  this  floor,  as  well  as  the 
.admission  of  the  members  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  avoid  settling  that  question.  It 
can  make  no  difference  as  to  the  result  The 
choice  of  the  people  so  clearly  manifested 
during  the  lost  election  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  ratified,  and  carried  out  whether  the  votes 
of  these  States  are  cast  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege or  not  I  should  much  rather  prefer  leav- 
ing this  question  to  be  settled  and  aetermined, 
if  it  should  arise,  in  the  electoral  college, 
having  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of 
purpose  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  both  Houses,  than  to  undertake  to  venture 
upon  a  doubtful  power,  claiming  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Congress  alone,  have  the  power 
to  determine  this  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  settle  in  advance  other  questions  which 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  settle  hereafter,  and 
which  Senators  on  this  floor  declare  it  is  their 
wish  to  avoid.  ' 
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I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  any  further 
remarks. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
object  of  this  joint  resolution,  but  rather  to 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  States  that  are  not  represented 
in  either  House  of  Congress  should  have  a 
representation  in  the  electoral  college.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impropriety  and  an  inconsist- 
ency in  admitting  their  votes  and  counting 
them ;  but  this  resolution  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  goes  on  to  state  certain  things  about  some 
of  these  States  which  are  so  far  from  being 
true  that  they  become  almost  offensive  In 
the  preamble  of  this  resolution,  it  is  said,  of 
Arkansas,  for  instance,  among  other  States, 
^^the  inhabitants  and  local  authofities  have 
continued  to  be  in  armed  rebellion  for  three 
years,  and  were  so  during  the  last  election  on 
the  8th  day  of  November." 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  allow  me,  those  words  to  which  he  re- 
fers have  been  stricken  out.  The  amendment 
reported  by  the  com&ittee,  striking  out  all 
after  the  words  "  United  States  "  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  substituting  other  words  in  lieu  of 
them,  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Let  me  inquire  if  the 
words  substituted  in  lieu  of  them  make  any 
reference  to  Arkansas? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Arkansas  is  left  in  the 
first  part  of  the  preamble,  to  which,  I  presume, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  no  objection.  It 
now  reads,  \^  whereas  the  inhabitants  and  local 
authorities  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  oth- 
ers, rebelled  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  The  Senator  does  not  deny 
that. 

Mr.  POMEROY.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  rest  of  the  preamble 
is  stricken  out,  and  a  substitute  has  been  adopt- 
ed, the  very  object  of  which  was  to  avoid 
this  statement  upon  which  the  Senator  is  com- 
menting. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn 
that  I  was  not  in  my  seat  at  the  time  that 
amendment  was  adopted.  So  far  from  the 
local  authorities  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  hav- 
ing been  in  armed  rebellion  for  three  years, 
the  authorities  who  did  rebel  have  not  been 
inside  the  State  for  a  year.  The  rebel  governor 
and  legislature  were  driven  out  long  ago,  and 
have  not  been  back,  and  cannot  come  back ; 
some  of  them  are  dead,  and  never  will  come 
back.  I  thought,  with  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
that,  the  statement  in  the  preamble  to  this 
resolution,  that  the  State  had  continued  in  re- 
bellion up  to  the  8th  of  last  November,  was 
very  inconsistent. 

But  I  want  to  say  again  that  the  State  of 
Arkansas  has  not  voted  at  all  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  There  are  no  votes  from 
that  State.  Under  the  instructions  and  im- 
pressions that  the  members  from  Arkansas 
received  here  last  session,  they  distinctly  un- 


derstand that  States  not  represented  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  would  have  no  right  to 
vote  at  the  presidential  election.  They  re- 
turned to  Arkansas  and  so  reported,  and  they 
never  had  any  election;  there  are  no  votes 
here  from  that  State.  They  have  been  in  sus- 
pense awaiting  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
while  that  st|ite  of  things  lasted,  of  course  they 
held  no  election.  So  far  as  this  resolution  is 
concerned,  it  does  not  affect  that  State  one 
way  or  the  other ;  there  are  no  votes  to  count 
from  that  State. 

Mr.  COWAN.  I  have  but  a  word  or  two  to 
say  on  this  question.  I  suppose  as  a  general 
proposition  all  States  have  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  election  of  our  President;  bnt 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  States  named  here.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know  exactly  the  condition  of  this 
preamble.  I  understand  that  Arkansas  is 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  COWAN.  Do  they  all  remain  as  they 
are  here  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COWAN.  And  the  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  ftom  New  Jersey  to 
strike  out  the  word  *'  Louisiana? " 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COWAN.  The  preamble  states  the  fact 
of  the  rebellion  prevailing  in  these  States,  and 
the  resolution  declares  tliat  because  of  this 
fact  stated  in  the  preamble  these  States  ought 
not  to  vote.  That  is  the  proposition  from  the 
committee.  The  amendment  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Vermont,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  to  take  the  question  in  blank,  and  to 
declare  that  all  the  States  which  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  the 
President  ought  not  to  vote  until  that  insur- 
rection has  been  declared  by  law  to  be  sup- 
pressed. I  am  opposed  to  that  amendment  for 
divers  reasons,  and  I  think  if  we  come  to  ex- 
amine this  question  fdrly  we  shall  see  that  any 
action  of  ours  intended  to  prevent  Louisiana, 
for  instance,  and  Arkansas  from  voting  will 
be  perhaps  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
this  Government,  and  a  violation  of  that 
courtesy  which  is  due  from  one  department  of 
it  to  «anotlier. 

Sir,  what  are  the  facts  ?  It  is  said  that  by 
the  act  of  July  18,  1861,  these  States  are  cut 
out  from  the  Union  and  debarred  from  all 
their  privileges  as  States,  political  ss  well  as 
others.  I  do  not  so  read  the  act  of  July  18, 
1861 ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  that  was  its  pur- 
pose, because  in  endeavoring  to  get  at  a  fair 
construction  of  a  law,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  law- 
giver. I  apprehend,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
purpose  of  that  law  to  put  these  States  out  of 
the  Union,  it  was  its  intention  to  keep  them 
in ;  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  means  to 
keep  them  in,  although  for  the  purpose  of 
better  achieving  that  end  all  commercial  jnter- 
course  was  cut  off  with  them,  but  not  political 
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intercourse.  The/  were  not  deprived  of  any 
of  their  rights  as  States,  or  from  exercising 
aQ7  of  the  f anctions  of  States,  provided  thej 
were  able  to  do  so  in  due  time. 

In  pursaanoe  of  that  act  of  Congress,  the 
President,  by  his  proclamation  of  Angost  16, 
1861,  declared  Louisiana  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. By  the  proclamation  of  January  1,  1868, 
he  exempted  thirteen  parishes  of  the  State 
from  the  operation  of  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation. Why?  Because  he  says  in  that 
proclamation  that  the  rebellion  does  not  exist 
ia  those  thirteen  parishes ;  that  that  condition 
of  things  upon  which  he  was  allowed  before 
that  time  to  issue  his  proclamation  did  not  ex- 
i^t  ia  those  parishes,  and  therefore  he  exempted 
them.  We  recognized  the  validity  of  that 
proclamation  I  believe;  at  least  we  have  always 
treated  it  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
act  of  another  de'l)artraent  of  this  Oovernment 
when  it  is  not  grossly  in  violation  of  law  or 
of  the  Oonstitution.  By  the  proclamation, 
however,  of  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  the 
President  invited  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
of  all  tile  other  States  to  resume  their  State 
rii^hts  and  State  functions,  provided  one-tenth 
of  them  would  agree  to  make  the  proper  or- 
ganization. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  question  here,  it  is 
simply  this:  in  pursuance  of  that  invitation 
extended  by  the  President,  and  upon  the  foot- 
in;^  of  his  proclamation  declaring  that  those 
rights  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
t'le'n,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  numbers  suf- 
tieient  to  bring  them  within  his  terms,  have 
organized  a  State  government,  and  have  it  now 
actually  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  question  simply  is,  whether  we  will  carry 
out  that  arrangetment  of  the  President  in  good 
filth,  or  whether  we  will  violate  it ;  an(^  that 
i^  the  question  which  presents  itself  distinctly 
np.)n  tne  propositions  now  before  this  body. 
The  Presiaent  has  invited  a  number  of  the 
p.'ople  of  these  States  which  have  been  op- 
pre:}sed  with  the  rebellion  to  go  to  work  to 
leorganize  their  State  governments^  and  has 
promised  that  he  will  extend,  and  this  Govern- 
ment will  extend,  to  them  the  protection 
gQ&ranteed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  phrase  of  the  Constitu- 
tion tn  Aoo  ver&o.  Will  we  stand  by  it  ?  That 
U  the  question.  Will  we  carry  it  out  in  good 
faith?  If  we  are  willing  to  do  so,  then  there 
is  no  difficulty;  and  this  one-tenth  of  the 
people,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  will 
become  for  this  occasion  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  State  of  Arkansas,  or  any  other  State 
that  sees  fit  to  accept  those  conditions. 

I  may  here  remark,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
member  of  the  Senate  has  yet  undertaken  to 
determine  what  number  of  people  in  a  State 
shall  be  in  rebellion  in  order  to  deprive  the 
residue  of  the  population  of  their  rights.  It 
i?  perfectly  clear,  I  take  it,  the  State  being  a 
corporation,  that  if  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 


tion refuse  to  do  their  duty,  refuse  to  carry 
out  the  laws  of  the  franchise,  that  that  does 
not  destroy  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
still  remains,  and  a  court  would  appoint  trus- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  original  intent 
with  which  it  was  created.  If  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  a  State,  say  ten  thousand,  were  to 
drive  away  the  State  officers,  or  even  if  the 
State  officers  were  to  leave  themselves,  and 
for  the  time  being  suspend  the  functions  .of  the 
State  government,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
that  would  not  affect  the  rights  of  anybody 
else  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  original 
enterprise,  however  much  they  might  have 
obeyed  those  who  obtained  the  control  of  that 
government,  and  which  exercised  its  authority 
over  them.  Then  if  ten  thousand  cannot  do  it, 
can  twenty  thousand,  can  thirty  thousand,  or 
can  any  number  of  people  in  a  State,  being 
rebellions  and  disloyal,  deprive  the  loyal  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Those  are  questions  which  have  not  been 
settled.  Those  are  questions  upon  which  I 
have  not  heard  an  opinion.  Can  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  a  State  destroy  that  State  ? 
They  may  derange  and  disorder  its  functions  as 
such,  but  the  moment  they  are  suppressed  and 
put  down,  and  the  usurpation  removed,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  rights  do  not 
all  remit  themselves  to  the  loyal  people  and 
those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  rights 
have  all  come  back  to  these  people  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  am  not  prepared  by  any  means  to  de- 
termine that  question,  simply  because  (he 
President  has  better  means  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  it ;  and  I  think  the  question  re« 
mains  with  him.  It  was  his  business  as  the 
agent,  the  Executive  in  fact  of  the  United^ 
States  Government,  to  put  down  this  rebellion, 
to  relieve  the  people  from  its  oppression,  and 
to  restore  them  precisely  to  where  they  were 
when  the  rebellion  found  them.  If  that  is 
done,  in  ten  days  after  his  proclamation,  eo 
instantly  the  people  resume  their  rights  and 
fnnotions ;  and  in  this  case  I  understand  they 
are  not  only  in  possession  of  the  right,  but  are 
actually  in  the  ei^joyment  of  it,  having  a  regu- 
larly-organized government  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  and  proper  to  a  government. 
Whether  it  is  a  government  of  so  many  people 
as  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  supremacy 
over  the  whole  State  is  a  question,  but  it  is  a 
question  which  the  Executive  is  to  decide, 
because  he  is  to  sustiun  it  there,  and  make  it 
able  to  be  supreme  within  the  limits  of  that 
State ;  and  if  I  understand  it,  that  is  just  ex- 
actly why  we  are  now  giving  him  men  and 
money,  armies  and  navies.  It  is  in  order  that 
he  may  bring  about  that  desired  result. 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies  of 
this  Government,  and  at  ihis  time  I  am  of  opin- 
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ion  that  we  cannot  afford  to  enter  into  that 
conflict.  We  cannot  afford  to  qnarrel  now, 
becaase  the  game  would  not  pay  for  the  can- 
dle. There  is  do  practical  yalne  in  the  qnes- 
tion  that  is  raised  here  at  any  rate,  because  it 
will  not  alter  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election  a  hair's  breadth  whether  the  electoral 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  counted, 
or  are  not  counted ;  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
very  grave  question,  and  one  upon  which  our 
people  will  be  likely  to  divide.  Then  why 
should  wo  raise  it  when  it  is  not  necessary  ? 
By  not  raising  it,  we  are  left  free  to  decide  it 
when  it  shall  be  a  material  question  before  us 
really.  By  raising  it  now  upon  an  issue  in 
which  it  is  not  wholly  involved  or  wholly 
eliminated,  we  may  be  precluded  hereafter 
from  deciding  it  as  we  would  desire  to  decide 
in  such  a  case. 

Therefore  I  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion now,  seeing  that  it  can  have  no  practical 
result,  that  the  only  possible  consequence  which 
can  follow  it  is  to  divide  and  distract  the  va- 
rious departments  of  this  Government.  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  that.  I  am  willing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  submit  to  anything  that  is  not  ma- 
terially fatal.  I  am  unwilling  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion which  does  not  cross  our  path  distinctly 
and  in  front  of  us  while  this  war  is  pending, 
because — ^I  have  my  own  notions  about  that — 
it  is  war,  and  I  would  devote  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  the  nation  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
that  war,  such  a  conduct  of  it  as  will  enable 
us  when  it  is  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
to  meet  and  a<liui>t  these  questions  in  freedom, 
and  without  having  impending  over  us  the 
prospect  that  all  the  Questions  may  be  futile 
even  if  they  are  decided. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  believe  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Peunsylvania  is  about  through,  and 
with  his  permission  I  will  occupy  the  floor  for 
a  few  minutes.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COWAN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  POMEROY.    I  desire- 
Mr.  COWAN.    Oh,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  allowed  to  make  a  speech.    I 
shall  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  him  prevented 
from  enjoying  that  rare  privilege.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  merely  wish  to  make  a 
single  correction,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
that  the  modification  which  has  been  made  is 
not  such  as  I  understood  him  to  say  it  was. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  having  yielded  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  it  and.  will  proceed. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
many  questions  have  been  brought  into  this 
debate  that  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  issue. 
The  presidential  election  has  taken  place;  it 
remains  now  to  count  the  vote.  The  question 
is  how  the  vote  is  to  be  counted,  and  by  whom 


th«  vote  is  to  be  counted.  Preliminary  to  the 
count  of  the  vote  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  has  by  the  Constitution  one  office  to 
perform,  and  what  is  it  ?  Simply  to  open  the 
votes.  He  is  to  perform  no  other  function  or 
act  than  to  open  the  votes.  When  the  votes 
are  opened  they  are  still  to  be  counted,  and 
who  IS  to  count  them  ?  The  two  Houses  in 
convention  are  to  count  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that  fact.  And  the  question  now 
under  consideration  is,  have  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  in  their  legislative  capacity  the 
power  to  lay  down  certain  rules  by  which  this 
office  of  counting  the  vote  may  be  performed  ? 
I  think  that  they  have.  The  clause  in  the 
Constitution  read  first  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  subsequently  by  other 
Senators  seems  to  me  to  confer  full  and  ple- 
nary power  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  count- 
ing the  votes  upon  Congress;  and  Congress 
may  declare  by  its  legislative  action  certain 
rules  to  regulate  the  count  of  the  presidential 
vote.  This  may  be  declared  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  a  joint  resolution  passed  previous- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  convenience  and  to  pre- 
vent disorder  in  the  matter  of  counting  the 
vote.  The  vote  is  to  be  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses,  and  would  it  not  be 
competent  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  directing 
that  as  the  certificates  are  opened  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  they  should  be 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  jointly? 

Mr.  COWAN.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  ask  him  how  the  question  can  possibly  be 
raised,  until  after  we  get  into  joint  convention, 
whether  the  vote  of  a  State  shall  be  counted 
or  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  as  any  other  question 
could  be. 

Mc.  COWAN.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
to-day  Congress  could  pass  a  law  that  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  should  not  be  counted  for  any 
reason  whatever? 

Mr.  DAVIS.    It  could  if  it  pleased. 

Mr.  COWAN.    Would  the  law  be  valid  ? 

Mr.  DAVII^.  It  is  only  the  vote  that  is 
counted  that  rules  the  presidential  election. 
Whatever  vote  is  counted  in  that  election  de- 
cides thequestion  of  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
depcy.  Wno  is  to  perform  that  office  of  count- 
ing the  vote  ?  I  maintain  that  it  is  to  be  done 
by  the  two  Houses,  or  in  the  presence  of  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  two  Houses,  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  may  lay  down  cer- 
tain principles  and  regulations  to  prevent  dis- 
order and  confusion  in  the  act  of  counting  the 
presidentid  votes?    I  think  they  may. 

Where  the  Constitution  directs  an  act  to  be 
done  it  invests  all  needful  power  to  enable  that 
act  to  be  conveniently  done.  As  I  understand 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  count  the  votes 
is  vested  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  That 
is  a  power  to  be  executed  under  the  Oonstita- 
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tion.  A  general  provision  of  the  Const! tnti  on 
proridds  that  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  any 
power  vested  hy  the  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  the 
departments  or  officers  thereof.  This  power 
to  count  the  presidential  votes  is  certainly 
vested  by  the  Constitution  somewhere.  It  is 
vested  in  the  two  Houses.  The  manner  in 
whloh  the  count  shall  be  made  is  not  prescribed 
bj  the  Constitution.  Then  comes  in  the  gen- 
eral power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  execute  any  of  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
erument  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

I  understand  that  that  incidental  power  is 
simply  proposed  to  be  executed  by  this  joint 
resolution  in  declaring  certain  principles  fu^ 
forms  by  .which  the  count  shall  be  made.  This 
count  is  to  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 
Oonstitution.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent unless  he  be  a  native-born  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Oonstitution.  Suppose  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana had  voted  for  a  man  who  did  not  come  up 
to  that  qaalification,  who  was  not  a  native 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  had  not 
resided  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  would  it  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  two  Houses,  in  counting  the 
vote,  to  decline  to  count  the  vote  of  Louisiana 
that  had  been  cast  for  a  person  for  President 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  ?  It  certainly  would.  The 
vote  must  be  counted.  How  can  it  be  counted 
until  it  is  ascertained?  The  vote  must  be 
identified.  It  must  be  identified  and  ascer- 
tiined  in  obedience  to  certain  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  One  of  those  principles  is  that 
the  candidate  voted  for  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age;  another  is  that  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  he  must  be  a 
native- bom  citizen.  Any  vote  cast  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  plain  and  palpable  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  null  and  void;  it 
would  not  be  a  vote  for  President  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Oonstitution,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  void.  To  ascertain  whether  this  vote  is  so 
cast  or  not,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  acting 
in  the  count  of  the  vote,  must  decide  whether 
any  State  has  voted  for  a  man  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  or  voted  for  an  alien,  against  the 
provisions  of  tiie  Constitution.  They  are  to 
ascertain  whether  such  votes  have  been  given 
or  not,  before  they  can  make  a  constitutional 
count  of  the  votes. 

Now,  sir,  as  I  understand  the  effect  of  this 
joint  resolution,  it  is  simply  in  a  form  to  do 
that  duty ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
votes  of  certain  States  have  been  cast  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  or  not,  and  de- 
ciding that  they  have  not  been  oast  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution,  to  exclude  them 
from  the  count.    Some  gentlemen  here  think 


the  election  in  Louisiana  was  illegal  for  one 
class  of  reasons;  I  think  it  was  illegal  for 
another  class  of  reasons ;  but  as  we  both  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  it  is  immaterial  upon 
what  ground.  The  vote  of  that  State  is  illegal. 
If  I  assume  that  it  is  illegal  on  one  reason,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Howabd]  as- 
sumes that  it  is  illegal  upon  another  reason,  I 
shall  not  dispute,  with  him  about  the  grounds 
that  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  to  exclude 
the  vote  of  Louisiana,  but  I  will  agree  that  he 
shall  vote  to  exclude  it  upon  his  reason  and  I 
will  vote  to  exclude  it  upon  mine. 

But,  sir,  the  position  I  intended  to  state  and 
upon  which  I  rely,  is  simply  this ;  that  Con- 
gress, for  the  convenience  of  the  two  bodies 
when  they  are  in  convention,  and  to  prevent 
disorder  and  confusion  at  the  time  and  place 
of  counting  the  presidential  votes,  may  pre- 
viously by  joint  resolution  declare  certain 
principles  upon  which  that  count  shall  take 
place ;  that  the  resolution  now  nnder  consider- 
ation simply  does  that,  and  therefore  it  comes 
legitimately  and  properly  within  the  exercise  of 
an  incidental  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
laws  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable 
any  expressly  granted  power  in  the  instru- 
ment to  be  executed ;  and  it  is  simply  for  that 
purpose  that  this  resolution  was  offered,  and  it 
ought  to  pass. 

Sir.  POW£LL.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  strike  out  ^^ Louisiana"  from  the  pre- 
amble, and  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yesterday,  speaking  of  Louisiana, 
referred  to  a  statement  made  by  General 
Banks  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  recent  elections  in 
that  State  were  conducted  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  military ;  and  he  read  this 
clause  in  the  statement  of  General  Banks: 

"  I  desire  to  state  in  the  most  unqualiiied  terms 
that  no  effort  whatever  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  to  influence  the  citizens  of  the 
State  either  in  the  selection  of  candidates  or  in  the 
election  of  offlceirs,  and  that  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Goremment  of  the  United  States  was  leas  in 
Louisiana  than  in  the  election,  probably,  of  any 
other  State  of  the  Union." 

I  do  not  concur  with  General  Banks  in  that 
statement,  and  the  paper  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained entirely  overthrows  the  position  taken 
by  General  Banks  about  the  non-interferenco 
of  the  military  authorities  with  the  election  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  General  Banks,  in 
this  paper,  tells  you  that  the  military  authori- 
ties prescribed  the  qualifications  of  voters  in 
that  State ;  that  they  allowed  persons  to  vote 
who  were  disqualified  from  voting  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana, 
persons  in  the  army  imd  navy  are  not  legal 
voters.  General  Banks  tells  you  that  he  modi- 
fied that  provision  and  §Uowed  those  persons 
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to  vote.  He  tells  you  further  that  the  voters 
were  required  to  take,  and  did  take,  everv  one 
of  them,  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  President's 
amnesty  proclamation  of  December  8,  1868, 
and  that  the  military  authorities  not  only  pre- 
scribed the  qualifications  of  voters  and  the 
oath  they  should  take,  but  fixed  the  rule  for 
the  eligibility  of  candidates  to  office. 

The  amnesty  proclamation,  of  the  President 
of  December  8, 1868,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
requires  each  person  to  swear  not  only  that  he 
will  support  all  the  laws  of  Oongress  passed  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  but  all  the  proclama- 
tions issued  by  the  President  on  that  subject 
or  that  he  may  hereafter  issue.  That  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  anybody  being  qualified 
as  a  voter  at  these  elections  in  Louisiana.  Al- 
though these  facts  all  appear  in  this  very  state- 
ment of  General  Banks,  he  comes  here  and  tells 
you  in  another  part  of  the  statement  that  the 
interference  of  the  Government  in  the  elec- 
tions in  Louisiana  was  probably  less  than  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  1  Did  General  Banks 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  members  of  this 
body  were  so  grossly  ignorant  of  public  affairs 
as  not  to  know  that  Ms  statement  was  incor- 
rect? 

I  ask  yon,  sir,  what  greater  interference 
there  could  be  by  the  governmental  authorities 
with  the  elections  of  a  State  than  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  voters  dififerent  from  those 
prescribed  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State?  Will  General  Banks  tell  me  that  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  (except  in  some  parts 
of  Kentucky,  where  the  military  authorities 
did  pretend  to  prescribe  the  qualification  of 
voters),  the  authorities  of  this  Government 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  those  qualifica^ 
tions?  lias  it  been  done  in  any  of  the  adher- 
ing States  save  in  some  localities  in  the  border 
States?  Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  any  or  all  of  its  departments,  pre- 
sumed to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  a  voter 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  the  State  of  Ohio?  No,  sir.  And 
yet  General  Banks  tells  you  in  this  paper, 
which  is  relied  upon  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  that  there  was  no  governmental  inter- 
ference with  the  elections  in  Louisiana,  or,  at 
least,  less  probably  than  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  General  Banks  is  greatly  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that,  and  the  very  paper  that 
he  submits  dearly  and  palpably  stamps  the 
statement  as  erroneous. 

I  am  opposed  to  admitting  on  this  floor  per- 
sons who  are  elected  under  the  bayonet  in- 
fluence in  any  way  whatever.  I  very  well 
know  that  there  was  no  free  expression  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  in  these  elections.  I 
know  that  they  but  obeyed  the  behests  of  the 
military,  whatever  commanders  may  say  about 
it.  General  Banks  tells  you  in  this  very  state- 
ment that  the  military  authorities  there  under- 
took to  alter  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  by  military  proclama- 
tions and  ordera  to  pr,esoribe  the  qualifications 


of  voters.  Does  any  man  tell  me  that  an  elec- 
tion held  under  such  circumstances  is  a  free 
election  ?  No,  sir.  My  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Wadb]  says  it  is  a  farce,  and  but  for  its  tragi- 
cal results  upon  republican  liberty  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  farces.  Its  effect  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  upon  every  princi- 
ple of  self-government  and  every  principle  of 
republican  government,  is  most  tragic  and  dis- 
astrous. While  I  hold  a  seat  here  or  have  a 
voice  anywhere,  never  with  ray  consent  shall 
any  man  take  position  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  who  was  elected  by  force  of  military 
power.  The  military  must  stand  aloof  from 
elections.  Let  them  fight  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  let  the  people  in  their 
civil  capacity  go  forward,  and,  uninfiuenced  by 
anything  else  than  their  own  good  judgments, 
vote  as  they  please.  Let  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  States  prescribe,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters  and  of  their  candidates  for  office. 
Whenever  you  depart  from  that  principle,  you 
stab  in  the  most  vital  part  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, you  overthrow  the  representative 
republican  system,  and  you  establish  on  its 
ruins  a  military  despotism.  I  will  not  consent 
to  it  in  any  form  or  in  any  manner.  So  much 
for  the  elections  in  Louisiana. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  to  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate.  There  is  in  his 
amendment  a  power  ^ven  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  would  enable  him,  if 
he  had  almost  any  strength,  to  reelect  him- 
self. That  amen^ent  declares  that  the  vote 
of  any  State  which  may  have  been  declared  to 
be  in  rebellion  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July 
18,  1861,  shall  not  be  counted.  Now  suppose 
— ^I  will  merely  suppose  the  case  for'  illustra- 
tion— that  at  the  next  presidential  election 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  again  a  candidate ;  and 
suppose  on  a  general  survey  of  the  political 
field  he  should  find  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  votes  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  for  instance, 
should  be  excluded  in  order  to  secure  his  re- 
election; and  then  suppose  that  in  order  to 
prevent  their  votes  from  being  counted,  which 
if  counted  would  certainly  defeat  his  election, 
he  should  manage  to  have  a  little  row  kicked 
up  there,  and  then  declare  Ohio  and  New 
York  in  a  state  of  rebeUion ;  what  would  be 
the  result?  According  to  the  amendment 
their  votes  could  not  be  counted,  and  that 
would  insure  his  rejection.  It  is  a  power 
which  I  will  never  by  any  vote  of  mine  clothe 
the  Executive  with. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  thus  hriefiy 
stated,  I  cannot  support  either  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but 
prefer  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  believe  that  the  States  in  revolt  are  still 
States  of  the  Union.    I  believe  they  arc  not 
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out  of  the  Union.  I  believe,  furthermore, 
that  when  they  choose  to  lay  down  their  arms 
aad  to  eleot  officers  of  their  State  governments 
who  acknowledge  this'  Government,  and  to 
send  members  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  this  Chamber,  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  they  onght 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  While  I  say  that,  I 
know  of  coarse  that  each  House  is  the  judge 
of  the  qualifioations  of  its  members,  and  each 
Uoase  IS  to  judge  for  itself  whether  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Qovemment  in  any  State  has 
sufficiently  ceased  to  entitle  it  to  representa- 
tion here,  and  hence  it  is  that  each  case  must 
stand  upon  its  own  merits  as  it  is  presented 
here.  For  myself,  I  would  vote  to-morrow  to 
receive  Senators  in  this  Hall  from  every  ^tate 
that  is  in  revolt,  provided  I  believed  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  those  States,  una  wed 
by  the  military  power,  uninfluenced  by  any 
outward  force,  of  their  own  good-will,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  volition,  had  in  good 
faith  elected  those  men  in  the  way  prescribed 
by  their  constitution  and  laws.  I  think,  when- 
ever they  manifest  such  disposition  to  return, 
a  majority  of  the  people  will  indicate  that  it  is 
oar  duty  to  allow  them  to  return.  We,  of 
course,  and  the  other  House,  must  be  the 
ju^^  of  that  matter  to  a  great  extent;  we 
must  sit  in  judgment  upon  each  case ;  and  we 
must  decide  whether  or  not  a  mfgority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  have  ceased  their  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
whether  or  not  the  parties  who  present  them- 
selres  were  elected  by  the  free  suflrages  of 
those  people,  unawed  by  the  military  or  any 
other  power. 

Mr.  COWAN.  Allow  me  to  ask  the  honor- 
able Senator  what  he  would  do  if  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  a  State  were  to  establish  a 
monarchy  ? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  Constitution  guaran- 
tees a  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  COWAN.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  to  make  war  upon  it  and 
overturn  it  %ut  suppose  they  persist  in  it 
continuously,  would  the  Senator  hold  them  by 
conquest,  or  would  he  help  the  minority  to 
preserve  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
control  the  monarchical  majority? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitation,  to  see 
that  every  State  has  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  always  do  my  duty  as  I 
understood  it  But  sir,  the  question  which 
the  Senator  puts  is  not  one  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  subject  which  I  am  discussing.  I 
am  speaking  of  facts  as  they  are.  I  say,  be- 
liering  that  these  States  are  States  in  the 
Union,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  people  in  either 
one  of  these  States  shall  of  their  own  free-will 
cease  to  resist  the  authorities  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  shall  eleot  of 
their  own  free-will  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  Congress,  I  will  only  inquire  as  to  the 


fact  whether  they  have  ceased  their  resistance 
and  whether  a  majority  of  the  people  have  de« 
termined  to  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
(Government  of  the  United  States.;  and  that 
fact  being  established  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  my  mind,  I  would  then  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit their  Representatives  as  our  equals  here. 
That  }0  my  notion  of  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
the  proposition  presented  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  about  the  best  we  can  pass  un- 
der the  circumstances.  It  does  not  preclude 
us  hereafter  from  deciding  upon  any  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  debate.  I  supported  the  resolution  in 
committee,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it  here. 

Mr.  COWAN.  The  inquiry  which  I  put  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  think  is  one 
which  reaches  to  the  very  marrow  of  this 
question.  The  people  of  a  State  are  divided ; 
about  half  of  tnem  desire  to  preserve  their 
connection  with  the  Union,  t6  give  it  their 
.allegiance;  but  the  other  portion,  say  a  ma- 
jority, refuse,  and  insist  upon  secession.  We 
are  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people 
under  the  Union ;  not  merely  the  rights  or  a 
majority,  but  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  all 
the  people,  and  of  any  number  of  the  people, 
however  small.  What  are  we  to  do?  A 
minority  of  the  people  come  forward  and  say, 
*^  If  you  aid  us  for  a  while  we  can  preserve 
this  State  and  keep  her  in  the  Union."  **  But 
no,"  according  to  the  doctrine  advanced  here, 
"  there  must  be  a  majority  of  yon  before  we 
can  recognize  you  as  in  the  Umon."  Suppose 
they  answer  you,  ^*  The  majority,  by  persisting 
in  abandoning  the  Union,  can  destroy  forever 
the  State  and  deprive  us  of  our  rights  which 
were  guaranteed  to  us  as  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  State." 

A  portion  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  come 
here  and  say,  "We  are  loyal,  we  owe  you 
allegiance,  we  have  a  State  government  or- 
ganized and  in  operation,  and  if  you  will  aid 
and  assist  us  we  will  keep  it  in  organization 
and  operation,  and  we  will  control  and  domi- 
nate after  a  time  the  rebels  and  secessionists." 
What  is  it  proposed  to  answer  to  them  f  "  Tou 
cannot  come  back ;  there  are  not  enough  of 
you."  That  will  be  very  poor  encouragement 
for  the  loyal  men  of  the  rebel  States  to  try 
and  bring  back  their  people  to  reason,  and  it  pre- 
sumes another  thing  that  never  was  true,  that 
the  people,  the  masses  of  a  country  under  cir- 
cumstances like  those  which  surround  us,  ever 
were  in  rebellion.  The  masses  of  the  people 
even  in  the  Southern  States  never  were  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Gt>vemment  of  the  United 
States.  They  never  could  have  been.  The 
masses  never  go  into  rebellion  unless  they 
have  wrongs  to  redress  and  injuries  to  avenge. 
That  was  not  the  case  in  this  rebellion.  It  is 
a  rebellion  of  leaders,  and  the  masses  are  de- 
luded away  by  falsehoods  industriously  circu- 
lated everywhere  and  inflammatory  speeches 
made.    It  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  back 
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nnlesB  we  create  some  sach  scafiPolding  in  the 
rebel  States  as  these  goyemments  of  Arkansas 
and  Lonisiana  will  furnish.  We  ought  to  cul- 
tivate them.  We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  stop 
and  inquire  whether  they  constitute  a  tenth  or 
a  twentieth  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  ought  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  Thej  are  all  we  have 
there ;  and  if  we  repulse  them  and  takeaway 
their  authority,  what  is  left  in  those  States, 
what  have  we  there  ?  Will  not  those  loyal 
men  say :  "What  is  the  bounty  to  loyalty  that 
you  propose?  Why,  that  we  wait  without 
any  State  government,  that  we  submit  to  this 
military  rule  and  dictation,  which  is  so  much 
deprecated,  until  we  can  convert  more  than  a 
m^ority  of  the  people  to  establish  a  State 
government," 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  more  word  to  say, 
and  I  was  about  to  say  it  when  I  yielded  the 
floor  to  the  venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Dayis}.  This  question,  I  take  it,  is  here 
prematurely.  It  ought  not  to  be  here  at  this 
present  time.  It  is  not  legitimately  raised 
now.  It  can  only  be  raised,  I  take  it,  in  the 
joint  convention  which  will  meet  on  next 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  counting  these 
votes.  The  Gonstitution  provides  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted,  not  by  the  Vice-President, 
for  that  does  not  follow,  but  shall  be  counted 
by  that  body  there  assembled  in  Joint  conven- 
tion. Are  we  to  undertake  to  decide  before- 
hand what  shall  be  done,  without  knowing 
what  vdtes  are  to  be  presented  there?  We 
cannot  tell  what  votes  you  have  now  in  your 
drawer,  Mr.  President,  to  be  presented  to  that 
convention.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  Gov- 
ernors have  returned  them.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  you  have  received  them  by  mail  or 
received  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Governors, 
or  whether  you  have  received  them  from  the 
district  judges,  who  are  to  hold  them  as  a  last 
resort,  so  that  you  may  get  them.  We  cannot 
tell  anything  about  that.  Then  why  raise  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  should  like  to  trespass 
on  the  good-nature  of  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  ask  him  a  question.  As  I  saw  an  ex- 
]>eriment  of  this  kind  once  tried,  I  should  like 
to  ask  him,  if  this  power  of  ours  can  only  be 
exercised  after  we  have  formed  a  joint  conven- 
tion, what  rules  would  regulate  the  conduct  of 
that  joint  convention?  I  will  tell  him  a  little 
ciroumstanoe  which  occurred  eieht  years  ago, 
when  a  somewhat  distinguished  individual  of 
his  own  State  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  came 
into  the  Hall  of  the  House  with  great  form  and 
ceremony,  two  and  two,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  arch-traitor,  at  their  head.  He  took 
his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Speaker  Banks.  Aquestion  arose  as 
to  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    On  ac- 


count of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  the  electors  of 
that  State  could  not  meet  on  the  day  fixed  by 
law,  and  consequently  ^e  vote  was  not  cast  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  law.  When  that  fact 
appeared  on  reaching  the  vote  of  that  State,  a 
row,  as  we  called  it  in  the  House,  commenced. 
Mr.  Humphrey  MaHhall  wanted  to  make  a 
speech  and  addressed  "  Mr.  President'*  Mr. 
Mason  refused  to  recognize  him,  but  Mr. 
Banks  recognized  him ;  th^  were  both  sitting 
side  by  side.  Then  some  Senators  wanted  to 
say  something,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  in 
such  complete  confusion  that  Mr.  Mason  left 
his  place  at  the  Speaker's  desk,  went  out, 
some  of  the  Senators  following  him,  and  some 
remaining  behind,  amid  the  general  jeers  of  the 
whole  convention.^  That  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  then,  and  it  will  be  the  condition  of 
affairs  perhaps  next  week  if  we  leave  this  ques- 
tion open.  As  I  happened  to  be  present  at 
that  scene  and  saw  it,  I  want  to  guard  against 
its  recurrence. 

Gan  the  Senator  tell  me  by  what  rules  the 
joint  convention  is  to  be  governed ;  how  they 
shall  vote,  whether  per  capita  or  by  States ; 
who  shall  preside;  who  shall  put  questions; 
whether  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  to  debate 
shall  prevail  or  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  because  if  tha  rules  of  the  Senate 
prevail  in  the  joint  convention,  we  never  could 
get  through  until  a  second  President  was  elect- 
ed ?  Surely  that  would  be  so  in  a  convention 
of  two  hundred  men,  when  we  find  it  very 
difSoult  here  in  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty  to  get 
to  the  end  of  any  controverted  matter.  The 
votes  would  not  be  counted  that  day  if  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  prevailed  as  to  debate,  and 
the  law  prescribes  that  they  shall  be  counted 
on  that  day.  Who  would  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion  ?  The  question  came  up  in  the  in- 
stance I  put,  when  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall 
proposed  to  spei^k  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  would  not  recognize  him,  and  would 
not  recognize  a  Senator,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  did  recognize  Mr.  E^mnphrey  Mar- 
shall ;  and  the  consequence  was  we  got  into 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  joint  conven- 
tion broke  up.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous spectacles  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  legislative 
body,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  another  such. 

Mr.  COW  AN.  I  am  only  to  take  the  Con- 
stitution as  I  find  it  written ;  and  it  is  no  argu- 
ment to  me  that  a  general  law  has  not  been 
made  by  which  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
this  joint  convention,  if  such  a  one  is  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  the  legislative  department  in 
this  case  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  general  law  to  regulate  the  action 
of  that  convention  when  it  was  in  session.  Yet 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  make  it.  Per- 
haps they  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  be- 
have in  such  an  extraordinary  and  ridieulons 
manner  as  has  Just  been  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  What  i  mean  to  say  la, 
that  whether  it  has  any  law  made  beforehand 
to  govern  its  action  or  not^  it  is  mxqnestionably 
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clothed  with  the  power  of  receiving  there  and 
counting  the  votes. 

I  have  no  obieotion  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  Congress  that  the  Vioe-rresident  of  the 
Uoited  States  shall  preside  in  that  convention, 
or  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  shall  preside 
ia  it,  and  that  the  rales  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
rales  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
adopted  for  its  governance.  If  the  disorder 
spoken  of  did  oconr,  why  did  it  oocnr  f  It  did 
not  oooor  becaase  it  was  improper  to  clothe 
that  bodjT  with  that  power,  bat  it  oconrred 
because  it  was  eaaus  omiuiu^  no  provbion  had 
been  made  for  the  governance  oi  the  bodj  in 
joint  convention ;  bat  that  it  has  the  power, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  tribunal  which  can  coant 
these  votes  and  can  settle  the  question  as  to 
what  votes  shall  be  coanted,  I  take  to  be  in- 
disputable from  this  provision  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tloQ.  If  there  is  the  mischief  attendant  upon 
it  that  has  jnst  been  described,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  that  mischief  should  be  cured  by  law.  It 
is  not  to  be  cured  by  our  usurping  the  functions 
of  that  convention  while  we  are  separate  and 
distinct  bodies.  It  is  not  for  us  to  provide  by 
a  Uw  for  this  particular  case,  and  to  decide 
before  we  go  there  what  votes  shall  be  counted, 
because  if  the  convention  cannot  decide  that 
question  what  is  it  there  for? 

8ome  honorable  Senators  have  said  that  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  are  there  present 
only  as  witnesses,  idle  spectators  of  a  scene  in 
which  they  can  take  no  part,  and  over  which 
thej  have  no  authority.  If  that  be  the  case, 
then  there  is  one  instance  in  this  Constitution, 
piaguificent  monument  of  human  wisdom  as  it 
is,  which  ia  ntter,  sheer  absurdity.  Are  the 
two  Houses  there,  as  the  jockeys  say,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  *^  seeing  fair,"  or  are  they 
there  in  some  capacity  in  which  they  have 
power  and  authority  to  determine  such  ques- 
tions  as  may  arise  while  the  counting  is  going 
on  I  I  take  it  they  have  the  authority,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  adopt  rules  for  their  gov- 
ernance, if  they  did  not  appoint  a  President,  if 
tbej  only  went  "there  loosely  as  a  mob,  a  herd 
of  men  without  organization,  they  could  not 
expect  to  adjourn  in  anything  less  than  the  row 
which  resulted  upon  that  occasion. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  think  this  ques- 
tion is  premature,  that  it  is  here  improperly, 
and  that  nothing  but  mischief  will  come  of  it 
if  we  entertain  it  in  this  shape ;  that  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  with  it,  it  will  have  no  practi- 
cal bearing  upon  the  great  end  for  which  the 
whole  of  this  machinery  was  created,  that  is, 
the  election  of  a  President  and  aVlce-President 
That  election  will  not  be  influenced  a  hair^s 
breadth  one  way  or  the  other  by  our  deter- 
niioation,  no  matter  what  we  may  do,  and  as 
fo  the  mischief  of  this  thing,  the  mischief  is 
JQst  as  much  on  one  aide  aa  the  other.  If  the 
President  may  fabricate  fiotitiona  States  in 
order  to  give  him  votea,  so  if  we  have  the 
authority  to  declare  who  shall  and  who  ahall 
not  vote,  we  may  destroy  actual  and  loyal 


States  in  order  to  carry  out  our  party  pur- 
poses. I  hope  neither  of  these  propositions 
will  pass. 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  about  a  year 
ago  Congress,  anticipating  that  such  questions 
as  this  might  arise,  in  my  judgment  very 
wisely  framed  a  law  and  passed  it  through 
both  branches  with  the  hope  of  settling  this 
matter  in  advance.  That  law  was  made  upon 
great  deliberation  in  both  bodies  of  Congress ; 
it  received  a  very  large  vote  in  each  House.  It 
was  very  proper  in  my  judgment  that  Con- 
gress should  fix  the  matter  then,  because  every- 
body could  anticipate  that  a  question  of  the 
most  serious  danger  to  the  Kepublic  might 
arise  in  the  then  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  stability  of  our 
Union,  and  which  might  under  certain  circum- 
stances precipitate  these  Northern  States  into 
a  civil  war.  Apprehending  that  such  a  ques- 
tion might  arise.  Congress  wisely,  in  my  judg- 
ment, provided  against  it;  but  the  President 
did  not  agree  with  them,  and  he  vetoed  their 
bill,  leaving  the  question  open  with  all  its 
dangers,  which,  thank  Gk>d,  have  not  arisen. 

What  would  be  our  condition  now,  if  in  the 
presidential  election  which  has  just  passed  the 
vote  had  been  so  balanced  that  in  order  to 
carry  the  election  for  one  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
of  the  States  that  are  now  sought  to  be  recog- 
nized as  part  and  parcel  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment ?  Could  we  ever  have  settled  the 
question  ?  I  fear  that  we  could  not,  and  I  was 
the  more  apprehensive  of  it  because  I  was 
present  on  the  occasion  to  which  my  colleague 
has  alluded.  I  saw  even  there,  when  we  were 
in  joint  convention,  and  there  was  an  irregu- 
larity as  to  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  a  mere 
technicality  and  nothing  more,  it  created  a 
sensation  in  that  body  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  Government.  There  was  not  a 
right-minded  man  present  there  who  did  not 
fear  that  even  then  that  technicality,  which 
would  not  affect  the  re^iult  whichever  way  it 
was  decided,  might  lead  to  the  setting  up  of 
pretensions  which  were  dangerous  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Government 
.  Now,  sir,  it  is  time  that  we  should  settle 
the  question  by  some  legislation  that  will  reach 
the  whole  subject.  In  my  judgment  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  the 
wisest,  the  most  far-reaching,  and  the  best 
adapte!d  to  settle  the  controversy  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion  and  for  all  time  to  come.  I  do  not 
like  to  have  such  questions  unsettled  so  long. 
I  suppose  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  because— 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  and  others.  It  was  not 
vetoed. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  speak  of  it  as  having  been 
vetoed,  because  I  do  not  care  much  about  the 
form  of  the  thing.  It  amounted  to  a  veto. 
He  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  If  he  had  vetoed  it,  it 
might  have  been  passed  over  his  head. 
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Mr.  WADE.  We  might  or  might  not  have 
passed  it  over  the  reto.  The  President  pre- 
Tented  our  making  it  a  law,  and  he  did  so  con- 
stitutionally. He  did  not  transcend,  in  that 
respect,  the  powers  which  the  CoDStitntion 
Tested  in  him.  We  passed  the  hill  less  than 
ten  days  hefore  the  session  expired,  and  there- 
fore he  had  a  x>«rfect  right  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  it,  and  give  us  no  reasons  for  so 
doing.  He  chose  to  do  that,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
he  did  it  in  defense  of  the  proclamation  which 
he  had  put  forth,  declaring  that  whenever  a 
tenth  part  of  the  people  of  a  State  would  come 
back,  he  would  recognize  them  as  the  State, 
and  as  part  and  parcel  of  this  Govenmient — a 
proposition  which,  with  all  my  respect  for  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  I  am  bound  to  say  is  the 
most  absurd  and  impracticable  tliat  ever 
haunted  the  imagination  of  a  statesman.  A 
man  imbued  with  republican  principles  must 
know  that  the  foundation  of  all  free  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  elective  franchise. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  has  failed  to  devise  any 
other  way  whereby  people  can  goTern  them- 
selves except  submission  for  the  time  b.eing  to 
the  will  of  the  minority,  constitutionally  and 
legally  expressed.  If  you  out  loose  from  that 
principle  you  have  nothing  else  tp  regulate 
your  conduct.  So  far  as  human  sagacity  in 
the  way  of  government  has  yet  gone,  I  say,  if 
you  cut  loose  from  that  great  principle  there  is 
nothing  left,  and  aU  before  you  is  open  sea,  all 
anarchy,  all  confusion ;  and  I  must  say  of  that 
proclamation  of  the  President  that  it  was  the 
most  contentious,  the  most  anarchical,  the  most 
dangerous  proposition,  that  was  ever  put  forth 
for  the  government  of  a  free  people. 

What,  sir,  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  of  a 
State  govern  the  rest  ?  The  thing  is  impossible, 
impracticable ;  it  cannot  be  done.  Take  away 
your  military  power  from  those  States,  with- 
draw your  army,  and  leave  the  one-tenth  to 
govern  the  remaining  nine-tenths  in  the  State, 
and  where  would  they  be?  The  result  would 
be  to  sacrifice  every  Union  man  in  the  South- 
ern States.  When  the  General  Government 
abandons  tiiem,  when  it  leaves  the  one-tenth 
in  the  hands  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
nine-tenths,  what  will  be  their  condition  ?  I 
had  a  conversation  with  the  now  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject, 
and  with  other  gentlemen  on  the  Union  side  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one 
of  them  who  was  not  filled  with  the  deepest 
apprehension  that  if  this  principle  should  pre- 
vail they  would  be  annihUated  by  the  nine- 
tenths. 

Can  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  a  State 
attempt  to  govern  the  whole?  Suppose  you 
have  got  one  loyal  county  in  a  State,  can  it 
control  the  destinies  of  all  the  rest  of  that  State  ? 
If  you  have  by  military  authority  within  the 
lines  of  your  encampment  a  great  city  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  State  where  there  is  a  population,  is 
it  very  difficult  for  the.  President  or  for  the 
commanding  officers  there  to  get  up  all  the 


paraphernalia  of  a  State  upon  a  ten-acre  piece 
of  land  ?  When  you  have  done  that,  ana  un- 
der the  shadows  of  your  armies  attempt  to 
elect  all  the  magistrates  and  all  the  officers 
necessary  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  your 
government  and  put  it  in  operation,  can  you  be 
so  blind  as  to  suppose  that  when  you  have' by 
military  power,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  clothed 
these  men  with  authority  to  govern,  it  is  a  re- 
publican government?  Sir,  it  is  just  as  much 
a  military  government  as  it  was  before  yoa 
went  through  the  farce  of  selecting  those  offi- 
cers. There  is  your  nulitary  governor ;  has  he 
ever  been  withdrawn  from  Louisiana;  or  if 
another  governor  has  been  substituted,  by 
whom  was  he  substituted  ?  By  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  all  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  mandate  went  forth  from 
the  President  to  Mr.  Hahn,  "  Be  Governor  of 
that  State,'^  he  did  not  consult  the  Senate,  he 
did  not  consult  anybody  in  particular,  but  the 
mandate  issued  from  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  unaided,  unknown,  nnoounseled  by 
anybody,  ^^Mr.  Hahn,  be  GoTemor  of  that 
State,  call  a  conTention,  declare  wbat  your 
status  shall  be  in  the  Republic,  elect  your 
BepresentatiTes,  organize  in  form  the  eiiadow 
of  a  State  goTemment,  and  you  shall  be  a  State 
goTemment."  They  could  make  out  the  sem- 
blance, but  it  lacks  all  the  reality  of  a  govern- 
ment, because  it  does  not  represent  the  will  of 
the  people,  or  at  least  we  haTe  no  eTidence 
that  It  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  akemative.  If  you  have  a  re- 
bellious people  who  are  determined  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
the  General  Government*  if  a  majority  of  a 
State  are  thus  inclined,  a  free  government  in 
that  State  is  impossible.  Ton  need  not  talk 
to  me  about  your  one-tenth.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  know  if  it  takes 
a  majority  t6  govern  a  State.  I  wish  he  was 
here,  because  I  want  to  put  the  question  to 
him,  how  do  you  understand  it ;  *'  how  read- 
est  thou ; "  is  there  any  principle  of  free  gov- 
ernment that  has  decided  that  anything  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  State,  or 
of  the  voters  of  a  State,  can  govern  its  desti- 
nies? I  mean  upon  republican  democratic 
principles.  I  speak  not  of  the  farce  of  a  civil 
government  overshadowed  by  a  military  gov- 
ernor, a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a  military  gov- 
ernment dominating  your  whole  political  com- 
munity, and,  inside  of  that  and  under  it  and 
subordinate  to  it,  a  civil  government  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  ^e  government  1  I  say  it  is  a 
farce ;  it  is  unworthy  of  the  American  Senate 
to  give  it  a  mementos  consideration. 

Let  us  look  the  fact  right  straight  in  the 
face.  Tou  can  have  no  peace,  you  can  have 
no  free  government,  you  can  have  nothing  but 
the  shadow  and  semblance  of  one,  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  a  State  are  loyal.  Why 
make  this  false  pretense?  It  is  a  government 
upon  false  pretenses.  Withdraw  your  Army 
from  Louisiana  to-day,  and  what  would  be  its 
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eondition  ?  Have  70a  any  evidence  as  to  what 
that  people  would  do  to-morrow  if  you  with- 
drew all  yoar  military  force  from  there  ?  Have 
they  voted,  have  they  given  any  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  loyal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ?  Not  a  lisp  of  it,  not  a 
word  of  it  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  State  now  is  trampled  down  be- 
neath the  feet  of  military  power,  just  where 
it  OQght  to  be  for  its  rebellion,  and  you  dare 
not  withdraw  your  armies  from  there ;  and  yet 
you  talk  of  free  republican  State  government 
there !     Sir,  yon  cannot  have  it. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  al- 
low me,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  on 
that  point.  He  seems  to  think  the  presence  of 
an  army  is  opposed  to  all  free  government. 
Where  would  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  if  you  withdrew  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  ?  Wher»  would  they  have  been  any 
time  these  last  three  years?  Is  there  no  army 
hare? 

Mr.  WADE.  We  have  not,  thank  God,  been 
captured  yet.  This  capital  has  not  been  over- 
rnn  yet  by  the  enemy.  If  it  had  been,  and 
Mr.  Davis^s  army  were  predominating  in  this 
capital,  I  think  our  legislation  would  be  a  mere 
sham.  Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that  our 
legislation  would  be  endured,  provided  the 
armies  of  Mr.  Davis  predominated  in  the  capi- 
tal ?  That  would  be  like  Louisiana  now,  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  cannot  act  freely.  That  is  what  I  con- 
tend for.  Neither  could  we  if  we  were  in  like 
condition,  and  if  we  pretended  to  be  a  free  peo- 
ple it  would  be  the  merest  mockery  and  farce. 
These  armies  somehow  must  be  got  rid  of  be- 
fore legislation  can  take  place.  Where  armies 
are,  the  law  is  silent. 

Bat  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  this  question ;  I 
have  argued  it ;  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  argued  it,  and  we  have  sent 
forth  our  will  on  this  subject.  I  am  aston- 
ished to  find  now  any  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  a  body  that  so  unanimously  passed 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  less  than  a 
rear  ago.  Has  anything  occurred  since  to 
change  our  opinions  ?  It  is  true  that  there  has 
hden  an  effort  in  Louisiana  to  get  up  a  delega- 
tion, and  they  have  come  here.  How  much  of 
the  State  do  they  claim  to  represent?  How 
naach  of  it  was  able  to  hold  a  free  election  ? 
Can  you  really  claim  that  that  portion  of  it 
^49  free  even  where  your  army  was?  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Powell]  has  al- 
ready told  you  that  you  did  not  govern  accord- 
'^  to  the  laws  of  that  State;  yon  did  not 
even  found  the  basis  of  your  government  upon 
the  laws  of  the  State,  but  your  military  au- 
thorities regulated  the  elective  franchise  there. 
Is  there  any  freedom  in  that?  No,  sir. 

1  make  these  observations  because  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  military  power,  and  I 
i^ever  will  consent  that  a  people  predominated 
over  by  a  hostile  military  power  shall  found  an 
American  republican  State.    They  cannot  do 
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it.  To  do  it,  they  must  be  free  as  the  air,  and 
until  they  are  in  that  condition  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  free  Government  there;  and  until 
some  evidence  shall  be  presented  to  us  that 
such  is  the  condition  of  a  majority,  you  may 
talk  about  your  State  government  until  dooms- 
day; but  every  man  imbued  with  American 
principles  of  democracy  knows  it  is  a  falsehood, 
a  mere  semblance,  and  not  a  fact. 

We  are  asked  if  the  loyal  men  in  a  State 
ought  not  to  govern  it,  whatever  their  numbers 
may  be.  I  know  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  a 
man  to  locate  himself  in  a  community  of  law- 
breakers, whether  they  commit  one  kind  of 
crime  or  another.  If  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  traitors  to  the  best  Government  on  God's 
earth  it  is  his  misfortune  that  he  has  fallen 
into  such  a  den  of  thieves.  Statesmen  pro- 
ceeding upon  general  law  and  regulating  great 
communities  cannot  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  of  the  individual  hardship  of  this  man 
or  the  other.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  men  who  outvote  him,  who  declare 
that  the  Government  under  which  he  has  lived 
is  all  wrong.  They  have  declared  war  against 
the  old  Government.  He  may  not  concur  with 
them,  but  if  they  outvote  him  and  outfight 
him,  and  establish  another  Government,  what 
remedy  have  yon  but  that  of  force  ?  Ton  can- 
not select  him  out  and  protect  him.  If  he 
cannot  live  there,  he  must  make  his  way  as 
best  he  can  out  of  the  community,  and  you 
cannot  make  laws  to  reach  his  individual  case 
when  there  is  a  minority  of  his  neighbors 
against  him.  How  can  you  prosecute  a  man 
there  for  treason  ? 

How  can  a  man  who  is  injured  in  that  State 
because  he  is  a  loyal  man,  a  man  who  is  tres- 
passed upon,  whose  person  is  violated  by  those 
who  are  m  flagrant  war  with  the  United  States, 
obtain  redress?  Are  their  courts  open  to 
him  for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs  ?  Can  he 
have  redress?  Ton  know  he  cannot.  What 
a  farce,  then,  to  contend  that  because  there  are 
a  few  Union  men  scattered  through  these  com- 
munities a  statesman  can  undertake  to  protect 
each  one  in  his  individual  rights !  The  thing 
is  impossible ;  the  statesman  that  conceives  it 
is  blind. 

If  a  minority  of  the  people  where  I  live  and 
froni  which  I  come — ^provided  the  supposition 
can  be  entertidned  for  a  moment-— or  a  controll- 
ing number  of  them,  should  turn  violent  traitors 
to  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  what 
rights  should  I  have,  claiming  to  be  a  Union 
man  ?  I  might  endeavor  to  maintain  the  lawa 
of  my  country ;  but  in  that  case  they  would 
have  declared  that  to  be  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisoment  or  death,  and  I,  standing  by  the 
old  Oonstitntion,  should  be  amenable  to  this  vile- 
law  of  theirs.  Oould  you  rescue  me?  Gould 
you  say  that  there  was  a  good  Government 
there  ?  Gould  I  appeal  to  the  courts  admin- 
istered by  traitors  and  get  my  rights  there  as 
a  Union  man  f  The  thing  is  impossible.  Why 
do  you  struggle  to  maintain  impoasibilitiefrt' 
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Sir,  these  States  most  remain  under  military 
dominion,  bat  I  hope  with  all  the  equities  that 
can  be  extended  to  a  people  thus  nnfortonate, 
until  such  time  as  they  manifest  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  thej  are  able  to  govern 
themselves  properly  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  General  Government.  There  is  no  middle 
course.  The  bill  which  we  passed  last  year 
provided  for  that.  We  knew  that  nothing  less 
than  a  majority  at  least  of  the  loyal  men  could 
maintain  a  loyal  State  government,  because 
we  knew  of  no  rule  except  that  of  proceeding 
by  majorities,  and  therefore  we  provided  in  the 
bill  that  whenever  the  provisional  governor  be- 
lieved there  was  such  a  mtgority,  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  appoint  commissioners  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  State  and  ascertain  the  number  of 
the  people ;  and  if  there  was  a  majority  who 
were  wUling  and  anxious  to  submit  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  a  convention  should  be  called 
and  should  be  invested  with  immediate  power 
to  frame  a  government  upon  democratic  prin- 
ciples, in  their  own  way.  That  is  the  just  and 
equitable  bill  which  the  President  vetoed  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  anarchical  principle  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  loyalty. 

This  resolution,  if  amended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  meets  my  approba- 
tion more  fully  than  any  proposition  which  has 
been  offered,  and  therefore  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  South  Carolina,  and 
said  they  cannot  recognize  her  now,  and  they 
would  not  count  her  votes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  said  he  would  not  count 
the  votes  of  South  Carolina  if  she  sent  them 
here.  Why  not?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  case  and  that  of  South  Carolina  ? 
Can  anybody  tell  me  ?  There  is  territory  enough 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Carolina  to  get  up  a  State  Legislature  just  as 
good  as  that  of  Louisiana.  We  have  nearly  as 
much  of  South  Carolina  under  the  dominion  of 
our  flag  as  there  is  of  Louisiana.  Why  then 
reject  the  one  and  admit  the  other  ?  They  both 
stand  upon  like  principles.  If  you  only  meas- 
ure by  acres  what  dominion  we  have,  what 
difference  is  there  f 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  sensible  plan  is  to 
leave  these  communities  t^ntil  in  some  way  we 
can  have  at  least  reasonable  evidence  to  show 
that  a  majority  of  them  are  loyal,  and  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  a  free  republican  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  Then  I  shall  be  the  first 
man  to  reinvest  them  with  the  power.  Let 
them  have  it  so.  Nobody  regrets  more  than  I 
do  that  any  State  of  this  Union  has  placed  her- 
self in  a  condition  where  we  cannot  trust  her 
with  the  power  to  govern  herself.  I  wish  to 
God  we  could  I  Whenever  it  can  be  done  I 
shall  be  the  very  first  man  to  claim,  as  I  have 
always  claimed,  that  the  people  shall  govern 
themselves  wherever  they  can  do  it ;  nor  will 
I  yield  to  military  despotism  or  to  outside 
domination  and  pressure,  getting  up  the  sem- 
blance of  a  Legislature  and  calling  it  a  fact.  It 
Is  not  a  fact,  and  your  legislative  action  cannot 


make  it  so.  I  thank  God  that  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election  we  were  strong  enough  to 
carry  our  principles  through,  so  as  not  to  in- 
volve us  in  this  question  which  might  have 
launched  us  in  civil  war  at  the  North.  Let  us 
keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  Let  us  settle 
now  and  forever  the  principle  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  in  times  of 
civil  war,  wherever  he  happens  to  have  an 
army  in  a  State,  improvise  by  military  force  a 
Legislature,  and  call  it  the  power  of  a  State  in 
such  sort  as  to  count  that  semblance  in  his 
favor  as  a  fact.  If  it  were  attempted  I  know 
for  one  that  I  would  not  put  up  with  it.  I 
ask  any  Union  man  on  this  floor,  suppose  tho 
States  which  now  claim  to  be  represented  hero 
had  chosen  electors  in  favor  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  given  him  their  votes,  and  those 
votes  would  have  elected  him  President,  would 
we  submit  to  it?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  on  this  floor  who  would.  There  is  not 
one  here  who  would  not  spill  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  before  yielding  to  such  a  thing.  We 
would  have  said  at  once,  *^  These  communities 
were  improvised ;  these  powers  were  conferred 
on  them  by  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States ;  they  do  no  represent  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  they  shall  not  be  represented  on  this 
floor  or  in  the  electoral  college." 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  It  would  be  the  same  thing, 
I  suppose,  if  those  votes  would  have  elected 
Mr.  Lincoln.  There  would  be  the  same  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  WADE.  Just  the  same ;  and  I  intend 
to  say  that  although  I  was  strongly  against  Mr. 
McClellan  and  in  favor  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
yet  if  it  had  taken  these  semblances,  theso 
counterfeits,  to  make  out  his  title  to  the  Presi- 
dency, before  God  I  would  not  have  consented 
to  receive  them.  K  the  man  whom  I  opposed 
had  received  the  votes  of  the  nation,  he  should 
have  had  the  position,  and  that  would  be  tho 
feeling  of  every  Senator  here,  I  have  no  doubt. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  now  who  will  rise  in  his 
place  and  say  that  if  these  votes  could  have  been 
so  changed  as  to  elect  our  opponent  we  would 
have  yielded  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Would  any 
one  have  done  it  ?  I  want  to  hear  the  Senator 
who  will  rise  and  tell  me  that  he  would  have 
permitted  these  counterfeits,  these  disloyal 
States,  these  States  which  have  declared  war 
upon  the  General  Government,  to  select  a 
President  for  us.  I  say  they  have  declared 
war  against  the  General  Government  and  they 
have  never  revoked  that  declaration  of  war, 
for  I  believe  there  is  no  one  of  these  States 
which  has  yet  revoked  its  act  of  secession  and 
declaration  of  war.  It  is  important  to  know- 
how  that  fact  is.  Have  the  people  that  claim 
to  be  represented  in  this  body  as  a  State  by 
any  vote  repealed  their  act  of  sece-ssion  and 
war?  Are  gentlemen  here  contending  that 
men  in  flagrant  war  against  the  United  States 
shall  send  a  delegation  here  to  represent  them  ? 
Is  that  so  ?  If  nobody  can  answer  my  question 
I  will  apply  to  the  case  a  well-known  princi- 
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pie  of  law^.  The  last  we  heard  from  them  was 
that  they  had  declared  themselves  oat  of  the 
Union,  and  in  flagrant  war  with  the  Union,  and 
if  nobody  can  show  the  contrary,  that  state  of 
things  exists  to-day,  for  whoever  contends  that 
a  state  of  things  once  proved  to  exist  has  been 
changed  mast  sabmit  to  the  fact  that  it  exists 
Dow^,  unless  he  prodaoes  proof  to  the  contrary.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  wUl  state,  with  the 
Senator's  leave,  that  my  understanding  is  that 
Lonisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  all  three, 
by  their  conventions,  have  passed  an  ordi- 
nance repefding  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
By  stating  that  fact  I  am  not  attempting  to 
confate  the  argnment  of  the  Senator,  bat  I 
merely  state  the  fact  as  a  fact. 

My  recollection  is  that  all  three  of  them 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  bat  it  is  a  mere  sham  if  they  have 
done  so.  They  might  as  well  have  done  that 
as  any  other  part  of  this  business,  because  all 
that  was  done  by  such  voters  as  your  military 
power  prescribed,  and  they  would  have  voted 
precisely  as  they  were  wanted  to  vote,  wheth- 
er to  repesd  the  ordinance  of  secession,  or  to 
elect  members  to  come  here  and  claim  seats. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece.  The  great  argument  against 
it  all  is  that  these  men  do  not  represent  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  Senators  who  claim 
^ats  here  from  Louisiana  cannot  assert  that 
they  are  here  by  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
that  people  fairly  expressed.  They  represent 
nothing  but  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  G-od  knows  that  if  I  can  prevent 
it  they  shall  not  sit  here  upon  equal  terms  with 
ffle,  who  claim  to  be  here  by  the  voice  of  a 
majority  of  the  State  to  which  I  belong.  I 
will  have  no  such  company  if  I  can  help  it, 
nor  shall  they  ever  be  recognized  by  me.  Sir, 
this  great  question  shoald  be  settled  now  and 
forever  before  we  meet  in  joint  convention. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE  and  Mr.  WRIGHT  sought 
the  floor. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wUl 
award  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Wisoon- 
Bin  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  having  fdready  spoken  upon 
the  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  move  that  the  Senate  do 
BOW  adjourn. 

^Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
2^ew  Jersey  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  a 
moment  to  allow  me  to  say  one  word. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not 
now  adjourn.  This  question  ought  to  be 
settled.  Let  us  sit  here  and  dispose  of  it  If 
srentlemen  wish  to  make  remarks  let  us  go  on 
nntil  we  can  get  a  vote.  I  think  we  had  better 
hold  on.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  persist 
in  bis  motion. 

.  Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  renew  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  called  for  the  yeas  and 


nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken, 
resulted — yeas  16,  nays  25 ;  as  follows: 

TEAS— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Doo- 
llttle.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hams.  Henderson,  Hendrloka, 
Howard,  Howe,  Nesmith,  romeroy,  Ramsey,  Smn- 
ner,  and  Wright — 16. 

NA.YS— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Clark,  Collamer,  Con- 
ness,  Cowan,  Davis,  Farwell,  Foster,  Johnson,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye, 
Powell,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Ten  £yck, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Willey, 
and  Wilson — 26. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Brown,  Carlile,  Foot,  Hale, 
Harding.  Hicks,  McDougall,  Richardson,  Riddle, 
and  Saulsbury— 10. 

8o  the  Senate  reftised  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  00 WAN.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  I  said 
I  would  not  count  the  vote  of  South  Oarolina 
in  the  coming  convention. 

Mr.  WADE.  Some  gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  question  said  so ;  I  thought  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  00 WAN.  It  is  not  very  material;  I 
merely  wished  the  correction  to  be  made.  I 
have  only  to  say  that  if  South  Oarolina  was  in 
the  condition  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  if 
her  capital,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  shortly,  was  in 
the  possession  of  our  armies,  if  there  was  no 
rebel  government  within  her  borders,  if  there 
was  one-tenth  of  her  people  willing,  anxious, 
to  establish,  organize,  get  up,  and  sustain  a 
State  government,  I  would  receive  her  vote; 
I  would  acquiesce  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  although  perhaps  if  I  had  been 
making  that  proclamation  in  the  first  place,  I 
would  not  have  couched  it  in  his  phrase,  I 
would  not  have  subjected  it  to  his  terms ;  but 
as  ho  has  done  it,  as  he  has  invited  these  people 
to  enter  upon  the  work  on  that  basis,  I  am 
willing  in  cood  faith  to  carry  out  the  stipula- 
tions that  he  has  made  with  them.  I  would 
recognize  them,  and  I  would  do  as  I  believe  he 
would  do  if  he  were  a  member  of  this  body — 
he  would  submit  to  that  vote.  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  do  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would. 

That  is  all  that  I  desire  to  say,  except  this: 
that  these  governments  having  been  formed,  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  loyal  men  are  to 
gather,  and  clothed  with  the  authority  which 
is  so  potent  among  men,  and  which  is  so  well 
cidcuUted  to  bring  them  to  any  coOneration,  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  en- 
couraged by  all  means. 

Mr.  WADE.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  OOWAN.    Oertainly. 

Mr.  WADE.    The  Senator  says  he  would 

germit  one-tenth  of  the  people  to  govern  the 
tate.  Now  I  want  to  know  of  the  Senator 
what  protection  that  one-tenth  will  have  when 
you  withdraw  all  external  power  from  them, 
and  leave  them  to  themselves?  What  chance 
will  they  have  with  the  nine-tenths  apposed  to 
them? 

Mr.  00 WAN.  That  is  the  very  question 
that  we  must  now  meet.    It  is  the  question 
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now  whether  we  will  muntain  State  govern- 
ments there  in  connection  with  the  Union  or 
whether  we  will  treat  these  people  as  a  con- 
qnered  people,  as  conquered  provinces ;  wheth- 
er we  will  assnme  the  task  of  governing  them 
entirely  or  whether  we  will  do  that  which  the 
President  is  endeavoring  to  do  now.  I  am 
very  free  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  his  plan; 
I  very  much  prefer  it ;  and  I  have  no  ctonht 
that  the  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  a  State  or- 
ganized with  the  reins  of  State  government  in 
their  hands,  the  means  of  enforcing  its  author- 
ity, aided  hy  the  General  Government,  will 
finally  hring  back  all  these  States  to  obedience, 
allegiance.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  re- 
pulse this  one-tenth,  repulse  the  loyal  people 
of  the  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  brmg 
them  back,  drive  them  away  into  rebellion, 
what  then?  If  you  have  not  the  one-tenth, 
you  have  nothing.  If  you  have  not  these  peo- 
ple who  are  your  friends  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  and  the  other  States,  whom  have 
you  ?  Are  you  determined  to  drive  them  all 
into  utter  and  inextinguishable  rebellion,  or 
are  you  willing  that  the  repentant,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  always  been  loyal,  shall  come 
back  and  eadeavor  to  establish  themselves  in 
such  form  that  the  Union  maybe  restored? 
To  state  the  question,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
answer  it. 

It  is  scud  that  the  tenth  of  the  people  do  not 
represent  the  whole  people.  They  may  not 
represent  the  whole  people,  loyal  and  di^oyal, 
but  they  represent  the  loyal  people,  and  it  is 
the  loyal  people  of  these  States  for  whom  we 
have  made  this  tremendous  struggle.  Is  there 
a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  would  have  em- 
barked on  this  war  if  it  were  not  to  rescue  the 
loyal  people  of  these  States  from  the  usurpa- 
tion which  oppressed  them?  Certainly  not. 
What  right  should  we  have  had  to  do  so  ?  If 
the  whole  of  this  people  had  gone  away  into 
secession,  what  right  should  we  have  had  to 
restrain  and  control  them? 

We  began  with  the  belief  that  this  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  lead  away 
the  masses,  and  that  the  masses,  so  far  as  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  pref- 
erences and  giving  their  opinions  by  their 
votes,  were  loyal,  and  it  was  a  contrivance 
and  conspiracy  that  led  them  away  into  rebel- 
lion ;  and  now,  when  that  is  broken  up,  when 
they  are  willing  to  come  back,  I  am  willing  to 
receive  them  as  they  come,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  cavil  upon  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  as 
to  whether  they  constitute  a  majority  or  not. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  they  are 
loyal  people,  and  that  they  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union ;  they  desire  to  be  reunited 
toi;he  great  body-politic  as  members,  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  and,  if  they  represent  the  loyal 
people,  it  is  enough. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  am  afrdd  we  shall  not 
get  through  with  this  matter  to-night,  and 
there  are  two  bills  which  I  am  anxious  to  have 
taken  up  and  acted  on,  and  I  therefore  ask  the 


indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  allow  the  bill  fix- 
ing the  duty  on  printing-paper  and  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill 
to  be  now  taken  up  and  made  the  special  order 
for  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Let  us  vote  on  this  question. 
Mr.  SHERMAN.  My  impression  is  that  this 
is  going  to  lead  to  a  general  debate,  and  I  do 
not  thmk  it  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  or- 
dinary legislative  business.  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  go  over  and  occupy  the  morning  hour 
to-morrow,  but  I  want  an  arrangement  made 
by  which  the  bills  that  I  have  referred  to  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  cannot  consent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  this 
resolution  shall  go  over  and  occupy  the  morn- 
ing hour  to-morrow.  Every  person  who  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  regards  it  as  necessary 
that  we  should  do  something  to  settle  this 
question.  I  will  state  to  the  Senate  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  devise  the 
mode  of  canvassing  the  votes  for  President 
and  Yice-President  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
time  fixed  by  law  for  that  canvass.  That  com- 
mittee cannot  act  very  well  while  this  proposi- 
tion is  pending;  and  if  they  do  act  they  will 
have  to  report  some  way  to  canvass  the  vot^s, 
and  then  this  difilculty  will  be  upon  us  again. 
We  ought  to  settle  it,  and  we  ought  to  settlo 
it  now.  It  is  important  that  we  should  settle 
it  at  once.  We  have  but  a  few  days  to  make 
the  necessary  reports  and  get  them  adopted, 
to  canvass  the  vote  in  the  usual  way ;  and  if 
we  cannot  sit  the  resolution  out  to-night, 
which  I  should  prefer,  I  shall  insist,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned— of  course  the  Senate  will 
control  it — ^that  we  go  on  with  it  to-morrow 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  we 
dispose  of  it.  I  think  no  other  business  should 
interfere  with  this  question. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  certainly  have  not  taken 
any  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter.  I 
had  hoped  it  might  be  voted  on  to-day,  but  it 
has  occupied  two  days,  and  from  our  recent 
experience  on  a  resolution  on  the  passage  of 
which  not  even  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called 
for,  but  which  was  debated  here  for  ten  days, 
my  impression  is  that  this  resolution  will  be 
pending  on  next  Wednesday,  when  we  are 
ready  to  form  in  procession  to  march  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  count  this  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.    Hardly. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  looks  very  much  like 
it ;  and  therefore  I  think  we  had  better  pro- 
ceed with  other  business. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  asks  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
named  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
special  order. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    I  object 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Objection  being 
made,  the  bill  cannot  now  be  taken  np. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Oan  I  make  a  motion  at 
this  time  to  postpone  all  other  orders  for  the 
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parpose  of  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bUl  t    If  I  can,  I  make  that  motion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  moves  to  postpone  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill,  for  the  pnrpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  daty  on  paperj  and  that 
is  the  qnestion  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  agree  to  that  motion. 

Mr.  GONNESS.  I  feel  a  great  interest  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question  now  proposed 
to  be  called  np  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  his  own 
suggestion  in  regard  to  this  measure  is  the 
greatest  reason  why  we  shoald  continue  and 
resolve  to  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  question  of  no  secondai^  importance, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  question  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, and  I  cannot  vote  as  I  usually  do 
with  the  honorable  Senator  to  take  up  meas- 
ures from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  desire,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
reason  that  will  be  apparent,  to  ask  leave  to  be 
excused,  before  I  take  my  seat,  from  serving 
further  upon  the  select  committee  on  slavery 
and  freedmen.  There  are  other  Senators  that 
have  arrived  here  who  have  not  a  place  on 
committees,  and  I  do  it  with  that  view.  I 
hope  the  place  will  be  filled  by  motion  from 
some  Senators.  I  ask  to  be  excused  from 
serving  on  that  committee. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  receiving  that  motion  ?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  motion  to  excuse  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  move  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  the  Vice-President  appointed 
Mr.  Nts  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee 
on  slavery  and  freedmen ;  he  also  appointed 
Mr.  Stiwabt  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Habdino,  who  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  his  health  has  received  leave  of 
absence  for  the  residue  of  the  session. 

Mr.  FARWELL.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  a  recess  for  one  hour  be  taken.  [*^  Oh, 
no  I  "J 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  on  postponing  the  pending 
joint  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  relative  to  the 
duty  on  paper. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  simply  want  to  promote 
the  business  of  the  Senate ;  and,  as  I  see  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  not  vote  to  take  up  the  bill  I  referred  to, 
I  withdraw  the  motion  in  the  hope  that  by  to- 
morrow at  one  o^dock  we  may  get  a  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Indiana.  I  desire  to  make  a 
motion,  and  preliminary  to  that  to  state  in  a 


very  few  words  my  position.  I  am  opposed  to 
any  legislation  whatever  upon  this  subject  at 
this  time.  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  State 
to  vote  for  President  is  a  constitutional  right, 
and  cannot  be  restricted  or  modified  by  any 
joint  resolution  of  Congress.  The  right  to 
count  the  vote  in  joint  convention  is  devolved 
on  that  joint  convention,  and  not  upon  this 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  say  in  advance  what 
States  shall  be  counted  and  what  not.  I  will 
trust  the  convention  when  the  certificates  are 
presented  of  the  votes  from  the  several  States. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  power  here  as  an 
act  of  legislation  to  control  the  counting  of  the 
votes  in  joint  convention.  I  therefore  move 
the  indefinite  postoonement  of  the  resolution 
and  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

far.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  will  ^vith- 
draw  his  motion  and  let  us  take  a  vote  on  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  question,  we 
may  settle  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  perfectly  well  sat- 
isfied we  cannot  get  through  with  this  ques- 
tion to-night.  There  are  several  Senators  who 
desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  CONNESS.    Let  us  try. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  adjournment,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
debate. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  insist  on  my  motion 
to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Trumbull  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  re- 
sulted— ^yeas  15,  nays  21 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Anthony.  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dix- 
on, Doolittle,  Farwell.  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Powell,  Sprsgue,  Sumner,  and  Wil- 
kinson— 15. 

NAYS — Meisflrs.  Buckalew,  Clark,  Conness^  DaTis, 
Foster,  Hole,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Nye.  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Ten  £yok,  Tramball,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 
Willey,  and  Wilson— 21. 

ABSENT— Me8srs.Brown.  Carlile,  Chandler,  Foot, 
Grimes,  Harding,  Hendricks,  Hicks,  McDoagall, 
Pomeroy,  Bamsoy,  Biohardson,  Biddle,  Saulsbury, 
and  Wright — 16. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  a^ourn. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  postpone  the  joint  resolution  indefinitely. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Indiana,  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARLAN  (when  Mr.  Gbimzs's  name  was 
called)  said :  As  this  is  in  the  hature  of  a  test 
vote,  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  my  col- 
league is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Kansaa, 
Mr.  PoMXBOT,  and  that  if  my  colleague  were 
here  he  would  vote  for  a  resolution  similar  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas  (when  Mr.  Pomsbot^s 
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name  was  called),  said:  My  oolleagae  is  ab- 
sent, having  been  paired  off  with  Mr.  Gbimss. 
The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  11,  nays 
26 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Forwell,  Har- 
lan, Harris,  Howe,  Lane  of  IndlanA,  Nesmlth,  Ten- 
Eyok,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 11. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Clark,  Col- 
lamer,  ConnesB,  Davis,  Dixon,  Foster,  Hale,  Hen- 
derson, Howard,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Nve,  Powell,  Sherman,  Sprague^  Stewart. 
Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willunson,  Wilson,  and 
Wright— 26. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Brown.  Carlile.  Chandler,  Foot, 
Grimes,  Hardinpr,  Hendricks,  HIckb.  MoDougall, 
Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Bichardaon,  Biddle,  and  Sauls- 
bury— 14. 

Bo  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILKINSON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  there  being,  on 
a  division — ^yeas  20,  nays  16 ;  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

In  Sexate. 
Friday^  Fehruary  3,  1865. 

(*^  Congressional  Globe,"  88th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  674.) 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of  one 
oVlock  having  arrived,  the  unfinished  business 
of  yesterday  comes  up.  The  joint  resolution 
(H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  pending  question  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Ten  Eyok)  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Louisiana  " 
from  the  preamble. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  will  have  no 
practical  effect  whatever  in  disposing  of  the 
result  of  the  presidential  canvass.  Whether  the 
votes  of  the  States  named  in  the  preamble  to 
this  resolution  are  counted  in  or  counted  out, 
or  not  counted  at  all,  the  result  is  not  to  be 
changed.  So  far,  therefore,  as  that  question 
is  concerned,  this  whole  dicussion  is  wholly 
immaterial.  The  action  of  the  Senate  one  way 
or  the  other  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  result. 
But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Johnson)  says  that  now  is  the  time  to  fix  the 
law,  which  shall,  perhaps,  have  effect  on  some 
future  presidential  canvass.  Why  the  necessity 
of  acting  upon  it  now  any  more  than  at  any 
time  witnin  the  next  four  years  ?  There  can- 
not be  another  presidential  canvass  until  four 
years  from  next  fall.  Why  this  haste,  and  why 
the  necessity  now  of  acting  upon  a  matter 
which  has  no  practical  reference  to  the  present 
canvass,  and  can  have  no  reference  to  any  other 
canvass  for  at  least  four  years  to  come  ?  At  any 
day  of  any  session  of  Congress  from  this  time 
forward  for  four  years,  we  can  just  as  well  act 
on  the  question  as  we  can  act  on  it  now. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sheb- 
uan)  says  that,  for  the  good  order  of  the  con- 


vention when  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreltontatives  meet  together  to  canvass  the 
votes,  he  thinks  some  legislation  is  necessary, 
for,  he  says,  in  1857,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  under  the  presidency  of  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  went  into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, some  proceedings  occurred  there  that 
were  discreditable  and  ridicnloas,  and  that 
Mason,  for  some  supposed  offense  or  other, 
undertook  to  take  the  Senate  out  of  Uie  joint 
convention  and  march  out  at  the  head  of  some 
Senators,  they  following  him  two  and  two, 
presenting  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  the  country 
and  the  civilized  world.  They  went  out  amid 
the  jeers  of  all  who  were  present,  my  friend 
says. 

But  1857  was  an  exceptional  case.  We  have 
had  eighteen  joint  conventions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ;  did  my  friend 
from  Ohio  ever  hear  of  any  discreditable  pro- 
ceedings  on  any  other  occasion  than  in  1857  ? 
Never.  Have  we  no  confidence  in  ourselves ; 
have  we  no  confidence  in«  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  they  can  sit  in  joint  convention  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  any  breaches  of  decorum  or 
gentlemanly  conduct?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
now  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  Mason 
of  Virginia  to  preside  over  it?  We  know  who 
is  the  presiding  oflScer  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
know  the  Senate;  we  know  the  House;  and 
we  have  as  much  confidence  in  them  as  was 
felt  in  any  House,  or  in  any  Senate,  or  in  any 
presiding  officers  of  either  of  the  two  bodies 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Government.  I 
have  as  much  confidence  in  the  present  presid- 
ing officers  to  keep  order  and  decorum  in  these 
proceedings  as  I  have  in  any  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  these  two  Houses  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  yesterday  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Congress  has  no  power  in  its  legisla- 
tive capacity,  acting,  as  we  are  now  acting,  to 
declare,  in  relation  to  votes  that  have  already 
been  given,  that  those  votes  are  null  and  void. 
Sir,  the  question  is  not  before  ns;  the  votes 
are  not  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  act  on  those 
votes  to  ratify  or  to  annul  them.  The  votes 
were  given  by  the  electors  of  the  several  States, 
sealed  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  seals  unbroken,  and  there  is  no  power  that 
has  the  right  to  break  them  until  he  meets  the 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  then, 
under  the  constitutional  provision,  they  are  to 
be  opened  in  their  presence,  and  I  say  that  it 
is  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  under- 
take to  act  upon  those  votes  which  are  sealed 
up  from  them,  and  which  they  have  no  power 
to  look  at,  either  to  affirm  their  yalidity  or  to 
declare  them  null. 

I  maintain,  too,  ^ir,  that  it  is  a  most  danger- 
ous precedent  for  Congress  to  undertake  to 
speak  of  votes  that  have  already  been  given 
declaring  them  to  be  null  and  void.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  I  said  before,  that  by  some  legislation 
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in  advance  of  the  giving  of  those  rotes  Con- 
gress might  make  provision  by  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  some  doabts,  however,  in  relation 
to  that ;  bat  upon  that  question  I  shall  not  oo- 
capy  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  said  yes- 
terday all  I  desired  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  But, 
sir,  I  shall  come  now  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, the  one  pending,  the  question  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  moves 
as  an  exception  to  the  other  States  that  are 
mentioned  in  this  resolution. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  interest  which  I  feel  in 
this  question  is  because,  in  my  judgment,  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  upon  this  incidental 
question  expresses  its  opinion  upon  the  validity 
or  the  invalidity  of  the  constitution  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  that  ia  a  most  important  question ;  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  it  is  wholly  tmnecessary  for  us 
DOW  in  this  incidental  way  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  that  question.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  to  press  this  resolution  at  tne  pres- 
ent moment.  But,  sir,  the  question  seems  to 
be  raised,  and  gentlemen  express  their  opinion 
upon  it;  and  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Seliate  to  some  points  involved  in  it,  and 
to  some  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  validity  of 
this  present  constitution  of  Louisiana.  And 
what  are  the  facts  ?  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky  [Mr.  Powell]  declares  that  this  election 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  was  carried  by  mili- 
tary power,  by  military  authority,  and  is  the 
resolt  of  military  dictation  and  military  des- 
potism over  the  people  of  Louisiana.  The 
?^enator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  responds  to 
this  with  all  his  heart.  He  says  it  is  a  mere 
military  election,  and,  more  tban  all,  he  says 
it  is  a  miserable  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  upon  a  strange  spec- 
tacle here  when  the  two  extremes  in  this  body 
come  together  in  this  way.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  Pilate  and  Herod  had  joined  hands 
hoth  to  attack  the  Administration  in  its  policy 
oa  this  subject,  and  to  see  if  they  could  crucify 
the  free  State  of  Louisiana.  Sir,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts  of  this  case,  strip  off  a  little  of  this 
passionate  declamation,  and  come  down  to  the 
naked  truth. 

On  the  22d  day  of  February  a  year  ago  an 
election  was  held  at  which  there  were  cast 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  for  this  constitution  of  Louisiana.  But 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
(ro!a  Ohio  say  it  was  the  military  authorities 
that  controlled  this  election  in  Louisiana.  Sir, 
I  take  issue  with  them  upon  the  fact.  It  is 
Dot  true  that  the  military  authorities  controlled 
the  election.  The  election  was  fixed  for  the 
22d  day  of  February,  says  (General  Banks. 

Mr.  WADE.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  who 
anthorized  the  election  for  a  convention ;  who 
initiated  it? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  General  Banks  issued 
Ms  order  notifying  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  hold  an  election.  I  am  speaking 
of  that  election. 


Mr.  WADE.  Let  ma  inquire  if  the  request 
of  a  military  commander  in  such  a  case  is  not 
just  about  equal  to  a  command.  Is  there  any 
real  differeucd  ? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  shall  have  occasion  be- 
fore I  finish  my  remarks  to  discuss  this  question 
in  the  aspect  of  what  my  friend  calls  a  military 
despotism  over  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  him  even,  al- 
though it  is  a  great  undertaking  to  do  it,  that 
the  only  possible  mode  in  which  a  military 
government  can  be  surrendered  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  people  of  a  State  must  be 
that  the  initiative  shall  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  governor  in  military  command 
inviting  the  people  in  their  civil  capacity  to 
enter  upon  the  election. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  If  it  is  a  question  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  I  have  no  objection ;  but  I 
propose  to  submit  some  observations  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Senator  can  reply  when  I  get 
through. 

Mr.  POtTELL.  The  Senator  has  indicated 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  were  incorrect  in  saying  that 
there  was  military  interference.  I  a&  the 
Senator  whether  the  military  authorities  did 
not  prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters  ?  Did 
they  not  assume  by  military  orders  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana  and  prescribe  differ- 
ent qualifications  for  voters  from  those  fixed 
by  that  instrument  ? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  On  that  point  the  con- 
stitution of  Louisiana  was  adopted  as  the  rule 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
who  hod  enlisted  into  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  only 
change,  the  only  alteration  was,  not  that  citi- 
zens of  other  States  were  permitted  to  vote,  but 
that  citizens  of  Louisiana  who  had  enlisted  into 
the  Army  and  were  then  serving  in  Louisiana, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  General  Banks  states  in 
this  paper  that  they  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  in  the  President's  amnesty  proc- 
lamation of  December  8,  1863,  and  that  of 
itself  was  prescribing  a  qualification  of  voters 
different  from  the  prescription  mode  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  will  read  what  Gen- 
eral Banks  says : 

"  The  order  relating  to  the  eleotion  U  herewith  in- 
closed. It  was  fixed  for  the  22d  day  cf  February . 
Three  candidates  were  presented,  and  the  canvass 
was  general  and  spirited,  each  party  sustaining  its 
candidates  by  ][>uDlio  meetings,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  State  unaneoted  by  the  revolu- 
tion. 

^*  Eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  were  polled  at  this  election. 

'*  The  averaee  vote  for  ten  years  previous  to  the 
rebellion  in  these  parishes  was  fifteen  to  sixteen 
thousand." 
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Eleven  thonsand  four  handred  and  fonrteen 
voting  now  where  there  were  hot  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thonsand  before  the  rebellion  began. 

*^  la  this  election  no  person  voted  who  was  not  by 
the  oonstitutLon  and  laws  of  Louisiana  a  voter,  ex- 
cept one  class  of  persons.  These  were  the  soldiers 
wno,  as  citizens  of  Louisiana,  had  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

**  A  provision  of  tbo'bonstitution  prohibited  men 
enlisted  in  the  Army  or  Navy  from  voting.  It  was 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  that  soldiers  or  sailors  should  not 
become  voters  under  a  mere  residence  in  the  State 
while  under  orders  as  soldiers  or  sailors. 

'*  While  it  would  be  perfectly*  just  that  a  citizen 
of  another  State  sent  into  Louisiana  under  military 
orders  should  not  be  permitted  to  gain  a  residence 
while  actinff  under  those  orders,  it  was  not  thought 
to  be  just  that  a  citizen  wUo  enlisted  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  his  own  State 
should  be  deprived  by  such  enlistment  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  It  was  thought  that  any  Legislature 
of  the  State  would  change  that  provision,  and  the 
order  of  election  directed  the  change  upon  this  prin- 
ciple." 

That  was  the  only  change  that  waa  made  by 
military  authority,  a  change  authorizing  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  who  had  enlisted  ill  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana  to  vote.  We 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  Wisconsin,  in 
Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  all 
growing  out  of  exigencies  whieh  have  oc- 
curred since  this  rebellion  began,  passing  laws 
authorizing  men,  although  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  still  to  take  part  in  the  elections, 
providing  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  citizenship  because  they  had 
enlisted  in  the  Army  to  bear  all  the  sacrifices 
which  are  necessary  to  defend  their  country 
in  this  struggle.  And,  sir,  I  maintain  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  this.  But  even  if 
it  were  wrong,  it  did  not  affect  the  result  in 
the  slightest  degree,  for  there  were  only  eight 
hundred  and  eight  of  all  the  soldiers  who  voted. 
Out  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen voters,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
but  eight  hundred  and  eight  soldiers  voted; 
and  do  you  complain  of  this  as  a  military  elec- 
tion and  held  under  military  dictation  ?  Was 
the  election  carried  by  soldiers'  votes  or  by 
military  power  an4  military  authority  ?  These 
soldiers  who  voted  did  not  all  vote  one  way ; 
a  part  of  the  soldiers  voted  on  one  side  and  a 
part  voted  on  the  other.  They  voted  with 
perfect  freedom,  without  any  restraint  or  con- 
straint whatever.  There  are  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand persons  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  from  Louisiana,  including  both 
whites  and  blacks.    General  Banks  says : 

"  Of  these,  in  the  election  of  the  22d  of  February, 
eight  hundred  and  eight  soldiers  and  sailors  voted 
at  the  different  military  posts. 

**  A  separate  registry  is  made  of  their  votes,  a 
copy  of  which  is  with  the  Committee  of  Elections 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.'* 

He  says  further : 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  five  hundred  persons  voted 
in  this  election  of  the  22d  of  February  who  were  not 
citizens  of  the  State  previous  to  the  rebellion,  and 
every  candidate  for  office  was  either  a  native  of  the 


State  or  had  been  identified  with  its  public  affairs 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years." 

It  was  no  imported  election  into  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  It  was  no  election  by  soldiers 
or  sailors  who  were  under  the  authority  of 
any  military  commander  imported  into  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  only  the  people  of 
Louisiana  and  the  soldiers  of  Louisiana  who 
were  voting  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  themselves.  All  these  charges  of 
military  usurpation  and  military  dictation,  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  farce,  fall  to  the  ground  to- 
gether.   They  are  not  true. 

Nor  was  it  an  election  controlled  by  Federal 
ofSce-holders.  What  General  Banks  says  is 
true,  that  the  Federal  office-holders  of  Louis- 
iana, civil  or  military,  did  not  assume  to  exer- 
cise so  much  influence  upon  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Louisitea  as  tliey  do  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  every  other  State  in  the 
Union  where  Federal  officers  are  appointed. 
Allow  me  to  read  from  his  statement  again  on 
that  subject : 

*^  Neither  of  these  elections  were  controlled  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  civil  or  military.  On  the 
contrary,  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  military,  was  indifferent,  if  not 
hostile,  to  the  organization." 

We  all  know  that  the  officers  who  were 
appointed  in  Louisiana  under  the  control  of 
one  of  the  Departments  of  this  Government, 
taking  a  certain  ground,  as  they  did,  in  the 
affairs  of  Louisiana,  looked  rather  with  hostility 
than  with  friendship  upon  the  effort  at  the  re- 
organization of  that  State  and  the  construction 
of  its  free  constitution,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that — 

"  The  registrar  of  voters  states  that  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  employed  in  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  offices  only  twenty-five  voted 
for  or  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  election 
of  the  6th  of  September' ' 

How  much  interest  did  the  office-holders  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  take  in  attempting  to 
get  up  this  State  organization,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  denounces  as  a  miserable  farce, 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says 
was  a  military  usurpation  ?  They  did  nothing 
at  all.    General  Banks  says  again : 

**  And  in  each  of  the  general  elections  the  soldiers 
who  voted  followed  their  own  Inclinations,  as  shown 
by  the  record,  voting  for  or  against  the  different 
candidates  and  constitution  as  they  chose." 

Does  this  show  that  there  was  a  command 
of  some  military  officer  requiring  a  certain 
constitution  to  be  adopted  or  a  certain  course 
to  be  carried,  when,  of  the  very  soldiers  under 
his  command,  some  were  voting  for  and  some 
against  it,  voting  indifferently,  following  their 
own  inclinations,  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  an  opinion  or  wish  to  control  the  action 
of  those  men  in  that  State  ? 

"  At  one  post  the  entire  vote  in  the  election  of 
February  woald  be  in  favor  of  one  candidate,  while 
at  another  mllitarv  post  the  lai^^r  majority  or  entire 
militaiy  vote  would  be  in  favor  of  another." 

This  shows  that  there  was  no  concert  among 
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the  military  commanders  of  Lonisiana  coming 
from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  depart- 
ment requiring  Votes  to  be  given  or  a  certain 
constitution  to  be  adopted.  There  was  no 
concert,  no  conspiracy,  no  domination.  It  is 
all  a  false  assumption,  from  beginning  to.  end. 
I  believe  there  is  no  man  who  knows  General 
Banks  that  questions  his  word  for  truth  and 
veracity,  and  his  honor  is  as  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable  as  that  of  any  gentleman  who 
sits  on  this  floor.    General  Banks  says : 

"  I  desire  to  state,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
that  no  effort  whatever  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
militarjr  authoritieB  to  inflaenoe  the  oitizens  of  the 
State,  either  in  the  selection  of  candidates  or  in  the 
election  of  officers,  and  that  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Gk)vemmeat  of  the  United  States  was  less  in 
Louisiana  than  in  the  election  probably  of  any 
other  State  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  officers  repre- 
Matini|^  the  Qovernment,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  divided  so  far  as  they  entertained  or  ezpressea 
opinions  upon  the  (Question  of  candidates  and  upon 
the  policy  pursued  m  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Here  is  his  unqualified  declaration  of  a  fact 
which  he  himself,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  department,  is  the  only  living  man  who 
certainly  knows ;  and  upon  his  word  of  honor 
as  a  man  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  that 
department,  he  avers  that  there  was  no  in- 
flaence  undertaken  to  be  exercised  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  control  or  to  influence  the 
determination  of  those  elections.  And  yet  my 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  says  it  is  a  farce ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Powell] 
joins  with  him,  and  says  it  is  a  military  dicta- 
tion and  a  military  usurpation !  Sir,  am  I  too 
strong  in  my  language  when  I  say  the  extremes 
join  hands  together  here  in  their  war  on  the 
Administration  and  in  their  determination  to 
crucify  the  free  State  of  Lonisiana  asking  for 
her  representation  on  this  floor  and  the  floor 
of  the  other  House  ? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  ns  go  a  little  further 
into  these  figures.  1  do  not  propose  to  be 
Minded,  nor  led  off  the  track  by  this  kind  of 
passionate  denunciation  and  declamation  that 
we  have  heard  on  this  subject.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  When  you  come  down  to  the  figures 
yon  find  that  the  average  vote  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  for  ten  years,  has  been  thirty-four 
thousand.  The  highest  vote  that  was  given  in 
ten  years  has  been  only  fifty-one  thousand. 
Where  are  those  voters  now  ?  Forty  thousand 
have  enlisted  in  the  rebel  armies.  The  voting 
population  and  the  fighting  population  of  a 
State  ran  along  together,  almost  pari  passu.  I 
refer  now  to  the  white  population  of  that 
State.  We  know  that  our  voting  population 
in  the  free  States  and  our  figntmg  popu- 
lation are  very  nearly  the  same.  Fifty- 
one  thousand  was  the  highest  voting  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  in  any  election  in  ten 
years,  and  forty  thousand  have  enlisted  in 
the  rebel  armies.  Undoubtedly  three-fourths 
of  those  are  in  their  graves,  and  those  that  live 
are  still  in  the  rebel  armies,  for  the  conscrip- 


tion of  the  rebels,  wherever  they  have  had 
the  opportnnity  to  do  it,  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal, taking  every  able-bodied  man  in  whole 
counties  and  townships  and  parishes  into  the 
army  of  the  rebellion.  If  you  dedu<^t  from 
fifty-one  thousand  the  highest  vote  which 
Louisiana  has  ever  given  in  ten  years,  the  forty 
thousand  who  have  gone  into  the  rebel  armies, 
how  many  remain  ?  Eleven  thousand  would 
remain,  if  their  voting  and  fighting  population 
were  equal  in  numbers ;  and  the  vote  shows 
that  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen freely  gave  their  votes  at  the  election 
which  occurred  on  the  22d  day  of  February, 
1864.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  stand  up 
here  denouncing  this  as  a  miserable  sham, 
when  a  vote  has  been  given  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rebel  population  enlisting 
into  the  rebel  armies  and  tho  whole  voting 
population  of  Lonisiana  during  the  last  ten 
years?  Sir,  this  kind  of  declamation  wHl  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination  when  you  come 
down  to  the  truth  and  look  into  the  facta  and 
figures  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me — 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  finish  my  remarks.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  go  through  with  what  I  have  to  say ; 
and  then  I  will  answer  any  question  the  Sena- 
tor desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  assume  that  in  all 
cases  the  voting  population  and  the  fighting 
population  are  the  same,  but  they  run  along 
nearly  the  same,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  count  the 
one  as  about  equal  to  the  other.  But  suppose 
there  is  a  considerable  difference.  In  my 
opinion,  the  vote  of  eleven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  which  was  given  for  this 
constitution,  is  two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths, 
of  all  the  loyal  men  of  Louisiana  now  alive  and 
living  within  Louisiana.  Gentlemen  fail  to 
consider  the  vast  difference  in  the  condition  of 
these  States  where  this  war  has  been  going  on, 
as  it  has  in  Louisiana.    We  captured  and  took 

Fossession  at  an  early  day  of  about  one-third, 
suppose,  of  the  real  territorial  extent  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana ;  we  captured  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  rivers ;  and  from  the  very  con- 
formation of  Louisiana,  it  is  upon  the  banks  ot 
the  rivers  that  her  good  lands  all  lie,  and  when 
you  go  back  fh>m  the  rivers,  you  go  into  those 
interminable  morasses  and  swamps  where  men 
can  hardly  live  at  all ;  so  that,  although  we  do 
not  cover  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
by  our  military  lines,  we  do  cover  and  do  hold 
by  far  the  greater  portion  in  value  and  the 
greater  portion  which  is  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated and  inhabited  as  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  observing  that  men  seem 
to  forget  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  popula- 
tion in  these  States,  both  black  and  white, 
caused  by  the  war.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
yon  could  at  this  day  take  the  census  of  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  it  would  be  found  that 
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one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Lonisiana, 
white  and  hlack,  is  beneath  the  sod,  growing 
oat  of  the  terrible  convalsions  which  this  war 
has  produced  and  the  terrible  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  and  deaths  that  have  followed  in  its 
train. '  General  Banks  estimates  it  at  very  near- 
ly the  same  figure.  He  says  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  now  existing  does  not  ex- 
ceed' four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  although 
in  the  beginning  of  this  contest  it  was  between 
seven  and  ei^ht  hundred  thousand.  Not  only 
have  the  white  men  who  were  the  voters  in 
Louisiana  enlisted  in  the  rebel  armies  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand,  but  multitudes  of 
those  who  were  subject  to  do  so  have  fled  from 
Louisiana  and  have  gone  abroad  to  Europe; 
they  have  left  the  State ;  they  are  not  there ; 
they  perhaps  will  never  be  there  again.  But 
of  the  loyal  people  now  living  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  I  believe,  took  part  in  the  election  on 
the  ildoption  of  this  constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  undertook  to  denounce  in  very  strong 
terms  the  policy  adopted  or  suggested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
as  the  policy  upon  which  he  would  attempt  the 
reorganization  of  civil  government  and  civil 
institutions  in  the  States  where  the  insurrec- 
tion had  prevailed.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  about  it,  and  so  much  misrepresentation 
also,  that  I  desire  for  a  few  brief  moments  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  prop- 
osition. 

Every  person  knows  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  government  in  these  States.  If, 
with  our  armies,  we  enter  into  a  State  or 
country,  and  take  possession  of  it  by  military 
power,  some  form  of  government  must  be  es- 
tablished— military,  of  course,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  civil  government  is  displaced,  so 
to  speak,  by  military  power.  In  the  midst  of 
arms  the  laws  are  silent,  is  the  old  expression 
of  the  Romans — inter  arma  silent  leges.  When 
the  people  of  a  district  become  so  far  obedient 
to  their  obligations  of  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  thus  assumes,  by  military  power, 
to  put  down  ah  insurrection,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  surrender  the  military  power  and 
establish  a  civil  administration  by  the  people 
themselves.  For  a  time  the  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be,  to  a  certidn  extent,  a  mixed 
form,  both  of  civil  and  military  power,  each 
leaning  upon  the  other.  As  the  thin^  pro- 
gresses and  grows  still  further,  the  military 
power  may  be  more  and  more  withdrawn,  and 
still  greater  power  and  authority  given  to  the 
civil  administration  and  the  civil  officers  of  the 
Government. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
in  relation  to  Louisiana?  When  we  first  capt- 
ured New  Orleans,  and  by  our  forces  took 
possession  of  the  rivers  and  the  lands  adjoining, 
there  could  be  no  government  but  that  of  a 
military  character.  But,  after  an  experience 
of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  people  there 
became  so  well  satisfied  of  the  great  mistake  of 


going  into  rebellion  against  the  Government  of 
Qie  United  States,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  its  authority  and  its  Jurisdiction, 
that  they  began  to  come  back  to  their  allegiance 
to  this  Government,  and  were  willing  to  join 
in  the  organization  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  State,  and  resume  their  relations  to  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States.  According- 
ly we  find  that,  when  asked  to  do  so,  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  that  State  joined  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  adopted  by  them,  and  a  Legislature 
and  other  officers  chosen  by  virtue  of  it,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  civil  government  put 
into  full  operation  in  that  State.  By  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  that  constitution,  they  now 
have  their  own  government,  their  own  Legisla- 
ture, they  are  making  municipal  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  themselves.  Their  courts  are  sitting 
every  day  in  judgment  upon  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. Under  the  authority  of  this  new 
constitution  all  the  relations  of  life  are  now 
being  regulated.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
new  constitution,  I  tell  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  nearly  ninety  thousand  slaves,  who  were 
not  reached  by  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
have  had  their  fetters  knocked  from  their  limbs 
and  freedom  given  to  them.  Yes,  sir,  freedom 
has  been  given  to  ninety  thousand  slaves  by 
this  very  constitution  which  he  would  under- 
take to  trample  under  his  feet  as  a  mUitary 
usurpation  and  as  a  miserable  farce.  Can  he 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  this  country  when  Lou- 
isiana presents  herself  in  this  attitude  as  a  free 
State,  Knocking  off  the  chains  from  ninety 
thousand  of  her  slaves  whom  the  emancipation 
proclamation  did  not  reach  (for  they  were  ex- 
cepted) and  deny  to  free  Louisiana  her  rights 
of  representation  here,  and  her  right  to  be 
heard  as  one  of  the  free  States  of  tlus  Union  in 
voting  upon  the  very  constitutional  amendment 
which  we  have  submitted  to  the  States  for 
their  ratification  ? 
Mr.  WADE.  Does  the  Senator- 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  shall  soon  be  through, 
and  I  will  then  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
at  length. 
Mr.  WADE.  No,  you  will  not 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  WeU,  I  will  hear  him, 
then,  very  briefly. 

Mr.  WADE.  You  will  not  hear  him  at  alL 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  perhaps  will  be 
better  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  very  well  understand 
why  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Powell] 
is  opposed  to  recognizing  this  free  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana,  which  sets  free  almost  ninety 
thousand  slaves ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  object  to  it  for  that 
reason,  among  others.  I  expected  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  friends  of  freedom 
on  this  floor,  woidd  take  the  free  States  by 
the  hand,  one  after  another,  as  tliey  presented 
themselves  here,  and  welcome  tliem  into  tho 
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family  of  free  States.  I  did  not  expect  oppo- 
ation  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  I  did 
from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  could 
consistently  oppose  it ;  for  he  is  opposed  to 
emancipation,  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
free  constitution  of  Louisiana,  opposed  to  al- 
lowing Louisiana  to  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  we  have  just  submitted  to 
the  States,  and  whose  vote  may  be  necessary 
to  its  ratification.  It  requires,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, twenty-seven  votes,  or  the  votes  of 
twenty-seven  Legislatures  of  the  different 
States,  in  order  to  t  ratify  the  constitutional 
amendment ;  and  by  no  ciphering  of  mine  can 
I  see  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  unless  you 
allow  the  Legislature  of  the  free  State  of 
Louisiana  to  express  her  voice  on  the  subject. 
Is  thd  Senator  from  Ohio  prepared  to  prevent 
that?  Go  tell  it  to  the  free  people  of  this 
country  that  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  champion  of  freedom,  is  now  taking 
position  side  by  side  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  denounce  as  a  military  usurpation 
and  as  a  miserable  farce  the  adoption  of  a  free 
constitution  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  I 

But,  sir,  to  return  once  more  to  this  much- 
denounced  policy  of  the  President.  It  is  de- 
nounced as  a  military  usurpation.  It  is  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  that  It  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  lay  down  the  military 
power,  to  put  it  into  the  bands  of  the  civilians; 
to  take  it  from  the  Army  and  to  give  it  to  the 
people.  What  does  he  say?  He  says  this  in 
substance :  "  Whenever  one-tenth  or  a  portion 
of  the  population  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  voting  population  of  the  district  or  the 
State  before  the  rebellion  began  are  willing 
voluntarily  to  undertake  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering civil  government,  I,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army,  pledge  to  them  my  good  faith 
that  I  will  stand  by  them  and  try  and  enable 
them  to  do  it.*'  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  So 
far  from  being  a  military  usurpation,  it  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  lay 
down  his  military  power ;  and  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  compels  this 
Government  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  the 
President  is  endeavoring  in  good  faith  to  do 
it. 

Sir,  how  else  can  it  be  done  ?  These  gentle- 
men who  are  denouncing  with  so  much  glib- 
ness  the  policy  of  the  President  had  better 
point  out  some  better  policy.  How  can  you 
Jay  down  your  military  power  without  build- 
ing up  a  civil  power  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  ?  How  can  you  do  it  unless  you 
make  a  beginning  ?  If  you  cannot  begin  with 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  a  State,  you  must 
begin  with  what  loyal  people  there  are  in  the 
State ;  and  if  you  can  get  as  many  as  one-tenth 
of  those  who  are  there,  or  a  number  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  the  voters  of  the  State  who  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  attempt,  is  it  not  the 


duty,  and  the  boundon  duty,  of  the  Executive 
to  make  the  trial,  or  shall  he  continue  to  hold 
them  as  mere  military  conquests  governed  by 
military  officers  and  military  law  ?  Shall  there 
be  no  attempt  at  civil  administration?  We  all 
know  what  martial  law  is.  There  is  no  people 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  who  do  not  desire 
to  get  rid  of  martial  law  as  fast  as  they  can.  I 
join'  with  them  in  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  mili- 
tary law  and  military  administration;  and  if 
you  can  get  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  a 
State  like  Louisiana,  where  three-fourths  have 
joined  the  rebellion  and  enlisted  in  the  rebel 
army,  who  are  willing  to  take  hold  and  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  it  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  say  that  where 
they  amount  to  but  one-tenth  their  Represent- 
atives ought  to  bo  admitted  to  seats  in  Con- 
gress. The  President  does  not  recommend 
anything  like  that  But  this  case  of  Louisiana 
does  not  go  upon  the  basis  of  oue-tenth.  I 
have  demonstrated  to  the  Senate,  and  I  defy 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  any  other  Senator  to 
show  to  the  contrary,  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  rebels  who  have  joined  the  rebel 
armies  and  the  highest  vote  Louisiana  has  given 
in  ten  years,  have  joined  in  adopting  this  con- 
stitution for  the  free  State  of  Louisiana. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  that  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Executive,  he  made 
it  as  a  suggestion.  He  did  not  commit  him- 
self to  it  as  if  that  was  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued and  he  would  not  pursue  any  other.  He 
is  willing  to  join  hands  with  anybody  who  will 
propose  any  better  policy  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  States ;  but  he  is  willing  to  begin 
even  with  one-tenth  to  attempt  to  build  up 
something  like  civil  government  in  these  States. 
That  does  not  apply,  however,  to  Louisiana; 
for,  as  I  have  shown  you,  more  than  two- 
thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  all  the  loyal 
men  that  now  live  in  that  State  joined  in  elect- 
ing the  delegates  to  thia  convention,  and  in 
adopting  this  constitution.  'Does  my  friend 
from  OMo  propose  to  allow  the  rebels  of  Lou- 
isiana to  take  part  in  the  government  of  that 
State  ?  Have  we  not  already  provided  by  law 
that  they  cannot  vote  unless  they  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  swear  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  renounce  all 
allegiance  to  any  other  or  pretended  govern- 
ment? It  is  the  loyal  people  of  a  State  alone 
that  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  each  department  of  this 
Government  takes  part  in  the  recognition  of 
the  authorities  of  the  several  States.  The  Su- 
preme Court  takes  its  part  in  that  recognition. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  tribunal  now  erected  in 
Louisiana,  purporting  to  be  a  court  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  A  case  arises,  of  ejectment,  if 
you  please,  deciding  the  title  to  a  township  of 
land.  An  appeal  is  brought  from  the  decision 
of  that  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  here.  Some 
lawyer  rises  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States,  and,  adopting  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  says:  ^^May  it  please  the 
Oonrt,  that  court  is  a  humhag ;  the  conBtitntion 
of  Looisiana  is  a  farce ;  it  was  adopted  hj  mili- 
tary usurpation ;  you  must  not  hear  an  appeal 
from  that  court ;  I  move  that  it  he  dismissed.^' 
The  Supreme  Oourt  look  into  the  question,  pass 
on  the  case,  and  they  decide  that  the  court  is 
a  regular  court  of  Louisiana,  or  is  not.  They 
therefore^  in  that  decision,  perform  a  high 
office  as  the  supreme  judicial  power  of  tlds 
Government  in  recognizing  the  judicial  power 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

So,  too,  the  Executive  has  his  office  to  per- 
form in  recognizing  the  power  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  When  you  look  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, you  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  is  this  very  power  of  recognizing  the 
authority  of  the  State  governments  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  How  does  it  arise  ?  It 
arises  just  in  this  precise  case.  An  insurrec- 
tion breaks  out  in  one  of  the  States.  There 
are  two  parties,  and  you  may  say  they  are 
nearly  equally  balanced,  one  for  one  govern- 
ment, one  for  another.  Each  chooses  its 
governor;  each  chooses  its  legislature;  each 
chooses  its  various  officers  of  administration ; 
and  they  conunence  a  conflict,  and  there  is  an 
insurrection.  Then  comes  an  appeal  to  the 
Executive  to  put  down  an  insurrection,  just 
the  case  that  arose  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  time 
of  Dorr^s  rebellion,  as  it  is  called.  The  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Executive ;  and  then  is  cast  upon 
the  Executive  the  most  imnortant  question  that 
the  Executive  is  ever  called  to  pronounce  upon, 
and  that  is,  which  party  is  the  rebellion  and 
which  party  is  the  true  government  of  the 
State  where  the  rebellion  exists.  The  Presi- 
dent decides  that  question,  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  is  no  appeal.  That  was  precisely 
the  case  in  Bhode  Island.  Dorr^s  rebellion 
arose  against  the  existing  government.  They 
had  their  two  legislatures  and  their  two  ex- 
ecutives, and  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  con- 
flict of  arms  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Dorr's  party  were  the  party  in  rebellion,  and 
must  be  put  down,  and  that  ended  the  contro- 
versy; for  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island 
they  would  not  undertake  to  contend  when 
the  whole  power  of  the  Government  was 
thrown  in  upon  one  side. 

Here  is  a  power  of  the  Executive  in  recog- 
nizing the  existing  power  of  a  State,  whether 
it  be  the  true  State  government  or  the  insur- 
rectionary State  government,  that  belongs  to 
no  other  department  of  this  Government.  It 
does  not  belong  to  Congress.  The  appeal  is 
not  made  to  Congress  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  a  State.  It  is  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  alone  can  decide  that 
question.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  that  case 
from  Rhode  Island,  expressly  decided  that  it 


was  a  political  question  over  which  the  court 
had  no  control,  nor  Congress  either,  but  which 
belonged  to  the  Executive,  and  the  Executive 
alone ;  and  the  Executive  having  decided  which 
party  constituted  the  rebellion  and  which  party 
constituted  the  true  government  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, the  court  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  Executive,  and  did  so  acquiesce, 
and  sustained  the  old  government  of  Rhode 
Island  against  the  Dorr  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  that  Con- 
gress ^dso  has  a  power  of  recognition  of  these 
States,  but  it  is  Congress  acting  separately  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  no  other 
way.  How  do  we  act  ?  Two  gentlemen  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  to  this  floor  as 
Senators  from  Louisiana.  The  question  is  at 
once  raised.  One  gentleman  says  there  is  no 
State  of  Louisiana;  it  is  a  mere  Territory ;  it 
is  a  mere  farce  to  call  it  a  State. 

Mr.  WADE.    Do  you  say  that  I  said  that  ? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  You  did  not  say  that ; 
but  you  said  it  was  a  mere  farce  to  call  it  a 
State  ;  that  the  election  was  a  farce. 

Mr.  WADE.    Yes,  that  is  it 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  question  is  raised, 
first,  is  there  any  State  of  Louisiana?  Sec- 
ondly, was  there  a  Legislature  chosen  in  Lou- 
isiana who  could  elect  Senators  ?  And  third- 
ly, do  these  men  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications to  become  Senators  of  the  United 
States  ?  Those  questions  are  raised  here,  dis- 
cussed here,  and  the  Senate  act  upon  those 
questions  and  decide  them,  and  from  our  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeaL 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    Is  it  on  this  point  ? 
.  Mr.  CONNESS.    Yes,  sir ;  it  would  not  be 
pertinent  otherwise,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    I  will  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  With  the  Senator's  con- 
sent, I  ask  him  if  he  holds  that  the  right  of 
Congress  to  act  upon  the  question  of  the  or- 
ganization or  admission  of  the  States  now  in 
rebellion  can  only  occur  and  take  place  when 
Senators  present  themselves  from  those  States 
here,  or  if  the  Senator  denies  to  Congress  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  question  of  their  re- 
organization as  States  ?  I  desire  the  informa- 
tion, because  it  is  important. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  My  opinion  is  very  clear 
that  we  act  upon  the  question  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  the  Senators  appear  here  and 
ask  admission,  first,  whether  there  is  a  State 
to  represent ;  secondly,  whether  a  Legislature 
has  been  chosen  which  can  send  representa- 
tives ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  the  men  who  ap- 
pear here  have  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  on  this  subject  our  decision  is  final. 
The  President  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  we  have  the  sole  and  conclusive 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Will  the  Senator  again 
permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ?    I  do  not 
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wish  to  da  so  if  7t  is  the  slightest  interruption 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  is  not  one  that  I  have  discnssed  in 
this  argument.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent question  from  the  one  I  am  now  dis- 
cassing,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  now.  Possibly  on  some  other  oc- 
casion it  may  come  up,  and  I  may -discuss  that 
qaestion ;  but  I  understand  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  that  I  am  now  arguing. 

Mr.  CONFESS.  I  so  understand  it ;  and  I 
understand  the  Senator ;  but  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  upon  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Senators  from  those  States  only  could  our 
right  to  act  on  the  question  occur  or  come  up ; 
and  therefore  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  held  the 
opinion  that  Congress  has  no  right  and  no 
power  to  act  upon  the  question  of  whether 
those  States  should  be  reorganized  or  not ;  be- 
cause, although  the  Senator  may  not  belioTe 
that  the  latter  question  is  involved  in  the  prop- 
osition now  before  the  Senate,  I  differ  with 
him,  and  believe  that  it  is  involved  in  it. 
Therefore  I  asked  the  Senator  the  question. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  discussion  of  that  question,  which 
leads  into  a  much  broader  field  of  inquiry,  and 
there  are  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  that  would  have  to  be  discussed  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  now.  I  prefer  to 
go  on  with  my  train  of  argument,  and  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  point  directly  under 
consideration. 

I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  our  deci- 
sion on  that  question  of  the  admission  of  Sen- 
ators is  without  any  appeal,  and  whatever  law 
might  be  passed  by  Congress  would  not  in  any 
v^ay  whatever  abridge  our  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  question  of  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  Senators  in  this  body.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  act  entirely  independent  of 
each  other  on  that  question.  Take  the  case 
of  Virginia.  We  have  Virginia  represented  on 
this  floor.  The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fosed  Virginia  any  representation  in  that  body. 
Ve  act  upon  our  own  responsibility,  each  for 
itself.  We  determine  whether  men  shall  come 
io  here  and  sit  as  the  representatives  of  States. 
The  House  determine  whether  they  shall  go 
into  that  body  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
districts  of  the  several  States. 

There  is  another  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  may  be  involved  in  this  decision.  If  we 
ftssume  to  say,  as  is  contended  for  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Howard],  I  believe, 
that  these  several  States  which  have  been  de- 
cUred  to  be  in  insurrection  have  ceased  to  be 
states  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  subjugated  provinces  or  terri- 
jories,  as  if  acquired  from  some  foreign  power ; 
n  that  doctrine  is  to  prevail — ^a  doctrine  which 
finds  support  in  some  circles  and  places — ^this 
other  consequence  will  follow — 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  quite  sure  the  honor- 
ftble  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  intend 


to  misstate  whac  I  said,  and  lo  order  that  he 
may  understand  me  more  clearly,  I  hope  he 
will  allow  me  to  make  the  correction  here. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  What  I  stated,  or  intended 
to  state,  was  this :  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  over  a  conquered  State  which  has  been 
in  rebellion  is  the  ordinary  power  of  the  con- 
queror over  conquered  territory ;  but  that  in 
this  particular  case  there  is  superadded  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  conqueror  a  trust, 
growing  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  to  be  performed  by  the  United 
States  in  its  discretion  and  in  due  time,  in  the 
shape  of  a  restoration  of  the  conquered  State 
to  the  Union.  Congress  may  take  its  own  time 
to  bring  about  this  restoration.  There  are  no 
limitations  in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the 
mode  or  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  done.  The 
territory,  however,  having  been  once  a  State, 
must  be  restored  to  its  condition  of  a  State  by 
the  action  of  Congress  at  some  time,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  carrying 
out  honestly  and  fairly  the  obligation  of  the 
Constitution;  but  in  the  mean  time,  under- 
stand me,  I  hold  that  while  in  this  conquered 
state  It  is  subject  to  be  governed  by  military 
authority,  by  a  provisional  government,  or  by 
any  other  means  which  Congress  may  see  fit 
to  adopt ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress at  an  early  day,  as  early  as  is  reasonable 
and  practicable,  to  pass  an  act  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  such  oases,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  the 
unlimited  discretion  of  the  Conmiander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  point  that  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  make  the  other  day,  and 
I  am  not  quite  dear  now  whether  I  understand 
him  to  controvert  it,  was,  that  these  States 
once  declared  in  insurrection  cease  to  bfi'States 
of  the  Union.  If  I  was  mistaken  in  that  I  am 
glad  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  a  moment — 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Certainly;  I  do  not 
wish  to  misunderstand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  they  are  States  in  insur- 
rection, as  they  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  then  as  States,  as  political  communities, 
they  are  enemies  of  the  United  States.  Can  a 
community  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  be  treated  as  one  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  the  question  to  an- 
swer it.  De  facto  these  States  are  out  of  the 
Union,  and  all  the  gentleman^s  argument  and 
all  he  may  imagine  cannot,  defacto^  constitute 
them  States  until  our  arms  have  triumphed. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  of  course  did  not  wish 
to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  understand  him  now  to  say 
that  they  are  out  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD.    De  facto. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Be  facto  out  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD.    Undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  De  facto  ont  of  the 
Union ;  they  are  no  longer  States  of  the 
Union.  I  do  not  wish  to  charge  upon  that 
Senator  doctrines  that  he  does  not  entertain. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  advocated  in  certain 
other  quarters  that  those  States,  by  virtue  of 
their  insurrection,  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
States,  are  no  longer  States  of  the  Union; 
that  they  are  not  only  out  of  the  Union,  but 
have  ceased  to  be  States  at  all.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand precisely  whether  the  Senator  be- 
lieves  in  that  or  not.  He  perhaps  raises  a  dis- 
tinction between  States  d^  facto  and  States  d^ 
jure.  Perhaps  he  admits  that  de  jure  they 
are  States  in  the  Union,  and  de  facto  they  are 
States  out  of  the  Union.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  an  argument  with  him  as  to  his  views 
on  that  subject.  I  simply  wish  not  to  misun- 
derstand him. 

Now  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  say  that  he  regards  them  as  States  de 
facto  ont  of  the  Union,  and  as  States  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  as  public  enemies.  There 
is  another  provision  of  our  Constitution  that 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten;  and  that  is,  that 
when  we  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President 
they  must  both  be  residents  of  some  State  of 
the  Union.  We  have  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
Illinois.  Undoubtedly  that  is  a  State  in  the 
Union.  We  have  also  elected  Andrew  John- 
son, from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Is  he  a  public 
enemy  ?  Does  he  live  in  a  State  of  this  Union, 
or  does  he  live  in  some  subjugated  territory? 

Sir,  whatever  fine-spun  theories  gentlemen 
may  give  loose  to  in  their  imaginations,  I  tell 
you  that  the  doctrine  that  any  one  of  these 
States  is  out  of  the  Union  is  the  very  doctrine 
which  we  have  been  fighting  against  from  the 
beginning.  The  very  ground  on  which  we 
stand  is,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union, 
that  they  have  no  power  to  go  out  of  the 
Union;  and  it  is  to  maintain  that  doctrine 
that  we  have  poured  out  our  treasure  and  our 
blood  like  water  upon  every  battle-field.  In 
my  opinion  the  doctrine— I  do  not  say  that  the 
Senator  contends  for  it,  for  I  do  not  precisely 
understand  his  position — ^but  the  doctrine  that 
says  these  States  are  no  longer  States  of  the 
United  States  is  one  huge,  infernal,  constitu- 
tional Ue,  that  would  stamp  all  our  conduct 
from  the  beginning  as  muixler,  and  cover  us 
all  over  with  blood.  When  it  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  the  most  abhorrent  doctrine  that 
can  be  presented  to  the  American  people.  And 
I  tell  you  that  whatever  fine-spun  theories  poli- 
ticians may  adopt  here  at  Washington  or  else- 
where, when  the  convention  came  to  meet  at 
Baltimore,  freshly  representing  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  they  trampled  the  miserable 
humbug  under  their  feet  by  nominating  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States — ^Tennessee,  still  a  State 
of  the  United  States,  although  its  people  have 
been  driven  into  insurrection  and  rebellion. 


Mr.  SUMNER.  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 
interrupt  him  right  there? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    I  am  nearly  through. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  understood  the  Senator  a 
few  moments  ago  to  say  that  the  Constitution 
required  that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
should  come  from  two  different  States. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Not  be  residents  of  the 
same  State.  • 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  think  the  Senator  has  not 
quoted  it  correctly.  I  have  it  before  me.  It 
is  as  follows : 

'*  The  electors  shull  meet  in  their  respectlTe  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Yioe-PreBidentj 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  thenuEelvea." 

All  that  is  required  is  that  the  candidate 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  I 
presume  nobody  ever  questioned  that  Andrew 
Johnson  was  a  great  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  Constitution  also 
provides  that — 

**  No  person,  except  a  natoral-bom  citizen,  or  a  cit- 
izen of  tne  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofiLoe  of 
President.'* 

And  there  is  another  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution requiring  their  residence  in  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  insist  that  on  this  incidental 
question  as  to  how  the  joint  convention  of  the 
two  Houses  shall  be  conducted,  which  has  been 
conducted  heretofore  during  eighteen  different 
sessions  with  no  difficulty  whatever,  except  in 
the  single  case  of  1857,  when  some  indecorous 
conduct  under  the  lead  of  James  M.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  occurred,  there  is  no  necessity  that 
we  should  enter  upon  the  discussion  <md  the 
agitation  of  the  questions  which  have  been  de- 
bated here  and  urged  as  the  foundation  for  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  friends  of  this  Administration, 
in  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  war  still  pending, 
to  keep  up  one  continued  attempt  to  attack  its 
own  Administration,  and  to  destroy  its  ihflu- 
ence  and  its  power  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  necessity  to  make  this  on- 
slaught upon  the  free  constitution  of  Louisiana 
— a  free  constitution  which  gives  liberty  to 
ninety  thousand  slaves  that  the  emancipation 
proclamation  did  not  reach.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  it  is  unnecessary,  unfounded,  and  un- 
just. I  do  not  say  that  all  the  Senators  who 
support  this  resolution  maintain  the  doctrines 
contended  for  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  introduces  the  reso- 
lution, to  express  the  wish  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  constitution  of  Lou- 
isiana. In  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  refer  by 
any  means  to  all  Senators  here,  but  I  have 
directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
objections  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  where  the 
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two  extremes  are  meeting  in  one  common  par- 
pose  to  attack  the  Administration  and  to  craoify 
the  free  State  of  Looisiana. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  bat  a  few  moments,  and  only^ 
to  state  my  own  position  on  this  question. 

I  regret  that  debate  has  oooarred  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Loaisiana.  I  have  no 
doabt  that  Loaisiana  is  jnst  as  maoh  a  State  in 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  sentiment  of  other  gentlemen  who 
think  that  Loaisiana  by  its  attempted  secession 
has  gone  oat  of  the  Union,  or  is  oat  of  the  pale 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States ;  bat  that  is  not 
the  qaestion  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  qaestion  is,  what  votes  shall  be  coanted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  joint  convention  next 
Wednesday  ?  What  rale  shall  govern  the  con- 
vention when  it  meets  ?  Shall  the  whole  thing 
be  postponed  nntil  the  two  Hoases  get  together 
without  any  rales  or  organization,  so  that  con- 
fusion will  probably  occur  the  very  moment 
the  qaestion  arises  ?  Upon  that  qaestion  I  have 
very  clear  convictions,  and  my  convictions  upon 
that  point  will  control  my  vote. 

I  alluded  incidentally  yesterday  to  the  scene 
that  occurred  in  the  joint  convention  eight 
^ears  ago.  If  we  do  not  determine  this  ques- 
tion now,  we  know  that  any  member  of  either 
House  may  present  it  to  us  in  the  joint  con- 
veation.  We  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  or  any  other  Senator  who  believes 
that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  count- 
ed, may  demand  that  that  vote  shall  be  count- 
ed. Suppose  the  Vice-President  should  decide 
that  Louisiana,  having  been  declared  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  cannot  vote  in  the  Electoral 
College:  what  then?  Is  his  decision  final  ?  Is 
it  so  that  under  our  system  the  Vice-President 
inay  throw  out  the  vote  of  any  one  or  more 
States,  and  his  decision  be  final  ?  Is  there  no 
appeal  ?  If  there  is  an  appeal,  how  can  it  be 
taken  ?  Suppose  the  Vice-rresident  should  re- 
ject the  vote  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I,  a  rep- 
resentative from  that  State,  should  demand 
that  his  decision  should  be  reversed :  how  can 
it  be  done  ?  How  can  any  qaestion  be  taken 
there  ? 

These  difficulties  must  be  met  beforehand; 
wd  Uf  say  that  we  cannot  by  law  prescribe  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  these  questions 
shall  be  decided  before  the  meeting  of  the 
joint  convention,  is  to  declare  the  framers  of 
the  Oonstitution  fools.  So  it  seems  to  me; 
because  if  the  Vice-President  should  decide  in 
the  case  I  have  named,  that  Loaisiana  is  not 
entitled  to  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
^y  demand  an  appeal  from  that  decision, 
who  shall  decide  that  appeal  ?  Shall  Senators 
&nd  Representatives  vote  per  capita  f  Shall 
they  vote  by  concurrent  resolution?  If  so, 
then  the  right  of  debate  grows  up.  Shall  Sen- 
ators debate?  If  so,  must  they  debate  in  the 
presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  How 
<^Q  they  vote  ?  All  these  difficult  questions 
^e  to  be  decided. 


The  honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
he  has  great  confidence  in  the  present  Vice- 
President  ;  that  he  is  not  Mr.  Mason.  So  have 
I,  just  as  much  confidence  as  he  has ;  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  difficulties  are  insuper- 
able ;  and  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  po- 
litical tenets,  may  raise  the  question  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  presence  of  the  convention,  and 
that  convention  will  be  utterly  powerless,  and 
will  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  gallery.  In 
the  case  I  mentioned  eight  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  totally  immaterial  question  raised 
in  that  convention,  when  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  prevented  from  voting  by  an  unfore- 
seen event,  the  happening  of  a  great  snow- 
storm in  the  Northwest,  and  when  objection 
was  made  to  counting  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  a  debate  sprang  up,  members  of  the 
House  addressed  themselves  to  ^^Mr.  Speaker," 
members  of  the  Senate  addressed  themselves 
to  "  Mr.  President,"  the  one  gentleman  recog- 
nized one  person,  and  the  other  gentleman 
another,  without  any  preliminary  understand- 
ing as  to  the  form  of  putting  the  question,  with- 
out any  preliminary  understanding  as  to  who 
should  preside  over  the  joint  convention,  with- 
out any  rules  for  its  government. 

I  say,  these  same  questions  of  difficulty  will 
present  themselves  again,  and  they  will  be 

g resented  by  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the 
tate  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  in  the  joint  con- 
vention the  Vice-President  shall  take  up  a 
piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  a  thing  that  will 
inevitably  occur,  and  say,  *'  I  have  here  what 

Eurports  to  be  the  certificate  of  the  State  of 
rouisiana;"  suppose  he  should  say  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  in  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  it  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of . 
insurrection,  and  that  that  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  recognized  by  both  Hoases  of  Con- 
gress; "I  therefore  will  not  allow  the  vote 
of  Loaisiana  to  be  coanted  in  the  electoral 
vote."  Suppose  he  should  so  decide.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  object  at  once. 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Not  at  all.  He  may 
decide  just  as  he  likes ;  it  does  not  make  a 
bit  of  diffisrence  to  me.  He  may  rule  it  in, 
or  rule  it  out,  and  he  shall  find  me  making 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Probably  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  would  make  no  objection,  but  any 
member  ftt>m  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  ou^^ht  to 
be  coanted,  will  at  once  enter  his  protest, 
and  say  that  Loaisiana  has  a  right  to  vote. 
How  shall  that  qaestion  be  decided?  Shall 
the  Vice-President  decide  it,  and  shall  his  de- 
cision be  final?  I  say  not.  There  must  be — 
Mr.  GOLLAMER.  Some  member  of  the 
convention  would  object  to  the  counting  of  an 
illegal  vote,  because  they  do  not  know,  offi- 
cially, what  the  other  votes  are. 
.  Mr.  SHERMAN.  Certainly  not  They  can- 
not tell  that  until  the  votes  are  coanted.   Sup- 
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P086  the  Vice-President  were  to  take  it  into 
nis  head  to  reject  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  in  a  possible  case  he  might 
reject  enough  votes  to  elect  General  McClel- 
Ian,  a  scarcely  possible  event.  We  are  now 
prescribing  roles  and  making  precedents  for 
history.  We  cannot  expect  to  travel  through 
many  presidential  elections  in  the  history  of 
our  country  with  so  unanimous  a  result  as  at 
the  last,  and  we  are  now  making  a  precedent — 

Mr.  FABW£LL.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me — 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  would  prefer  to  go  on 
and  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  FARWELL.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  sin- 
gle question.  Suppose  the  Vice-President  does 
undertake  to  reject  the. vote  of  New  York  will 
this  resolution  settle  it,  or  has  that  got  to  be 
settled  in  the  joint  convention? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  suppose  this  res- 
olution will  settle  all  the  questions  that  may 
arise.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vice- 
President  should  believe  that  Louisiana  is  a 
State  in  the  Union,  and  should  decide  in  favor 
of  the  view  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  my  colleague  would  object.  I  know 
he  would. 

Mr.  WADE.    Mighty  quick. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Suhiteb]  would  say  that 
Louisiana  is  not  in  the  Union,  and  therefore 
the  vote  must  not  be  counted.  If  they  would 
not,  there  are  members  in  the  House  diat 
would ;  and  how  is  the  question  to  be  decided  ? 
Then  the  joint  convention  assembled  under 
the  Constitution  to  do  the  highest  act  of  per- 
petuating the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  find  itself  in  a  wrangle ;  and  it  is  in  just 
•such  scenes  as  these  that  revolutions  are  bom. 
It  was  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  Poland  wit- 
nessed all  the  struggles  which  finally  led  to 
the  destruction  of  her  nationality.  In  my 
judgment,  therefore,  every  question  that  will 
affect  the  organization  of  the  joint  convention 
ought  to  be  settled  beforehand  by  some  de- 
cisive vote ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  having  this  matter  decided  now. 

But  I  have  said  that  I  believed  Louisiana 
was  a  State  in  the  Union.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  My  views  upon  that  point  concur  with 
those  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  Louisiana 
i§  a  State  in  tne  Union,  but  whether  Louisiana 
can  now  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  What 
is  the  record  ?  By  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  Louisiana  is  aeclared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection;  by  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  condition  is  recog- 
nized ;  all  the  loyal,  legal  authority  of  Lou- 
isiana is  overthrown,  and  we  have  now  a  pro- 
visional governor ;  we  have  had  military  Gov- 
ernors in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  have  now. 
That  is  the  case  presented  to  us  by  the  record. 

But  the  honorable  Senator  says  that  there 
have  been  movements  made  in  Louisiana  to 
reorganize  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  that  there 


is  a  local  government  now  there  representing 
the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  I  ad- 
mit that  fact  Can  I  tell  from  the  reading  of 
the  papers  he  has  read  here  to-day  that  that  is 
so  ?  What  tribunal  has  decided  that  question ? 
He  says  the  President;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  the  President  must  decide  that 
question.  By  the  Constitution,  each  House 
must  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
members ;  and  I  say  that  no  vote  can  be  cast 
for  Louisiana  in  the  Electoral  College  imtil 
she  can  vote  in  Congress ;  and  she 'cannot  vote 
in  Congress  until  tiie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  concur  in  her  voting  here. 
The  idea  that  Louisiana  shall  vote  in  the 
Electoral  College  and  make  a  President  for 
us  when  no  man  can  speak,  for  her  here, 
and  no  man  can  speak  for  her  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
absurdity.  The  very  moment  that  the  loyal 
people  of  Louisiana  shall  form  a  government 
which  is  recognized  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President,  that  moment  she 
will  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  idea  that  she  should  attempt  to 
vote  before  her  condition  is  fixed  by  Congress, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  wrong.  ' 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  action  of  our 
friends  in  Louisiana.  I  recognize  the  loyal 
people  who  have  formed  this  new  movement 
in  Louisiana  as  loyal  and  true  men.  I  recog- 
nize Louisiana  as  a  State  in  the  Union ;  but 
until  their  action,  whatever  it  is,  is  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  Congress  with  deliberation 
and  premeditation,  she  ought  not  to  appear 
here  to  claim  her  vote  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. That  is  my  judgment ;  and  in  saying  this 
I  ao  not  assail  the  rresident.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  stated  the  point  too  strongly 
when  he  said  that  in  voting  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution we  sought  to  cast  censure  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  is  not  what  I  said 
or  intended  to  say.  I  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  in  the  doctrines  he  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Powell]  by  responding  to  him,  may  join  hands 
together  to  attack  the  Administration.  I  did 
not  say  that  the  resolution  was  intended  for 
that  at  all.  I  was  dealing  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Senator's  colleague. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Then  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  recognize  the  local 
tribunals  there,  and  may  seek  to  blend  the 
loyal  people  of  Louisiana  into  the  form  of  a 
State  government,  and  I  will  aid  him  in  doing 
it ;  but  I  must  be  satisfied  that  such  portion 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  in  a  condition 
to  conduct  a  free  government,  to  found  and 
reorganize  or  reestablish  the  State  government 
overthrown  by  the  insurrection.  The  very 
moment  that  is  done,  I  am  willing  to  give 
their  Senators  their  seats  upon  this  floor;  I 
am  willing  to  give  their  members  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  until  then  their 
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condition  is  fixed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Preiident,  sanctioned  by  Congress;  and  that 
is,  that  Louisiana  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  until  that  insurrection  is  so  far  overcome 
as  to  enable  a  portion  of  her  people  to  estab- 
lish  a  form  of  government  and  the  right  of 
Haffrage  may  bb  protected,  she  has  not  a  right 
to  representation  here,  nor  to  a  vote  in  l^e 
Electoral  College. 

Nor  will  I  now  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
question  whether  her  Senators  are  entitled  to 
Beats  here.  I  will  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
That  question  has  not  yet  come  up  before  us. 
If  I  am  satisfied  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  taken 
part  in  this  organization,  that  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  have  voted,  I  will 
recognize  the  right  of  the  loyal  people  of 
Louisiana  to  representation  here. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  commit  myself  upon  the 
question  of  the  right  of  these  Senators  to  take 
their  seats  by  my  vote  on  this  resolution ;  but 
I  know,  as  the  case  now  standi,  with  the  rec- 
ord before  ns,  that  Louisiana  is  declared  by 
laiv  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that 
ve  have  no  official  decision  that  she  has  re- 
samed  her  place  in  the  Union.  We  have  evi- 
djuce  read  from  a  pamphlet,  but  we  have  no 
ddcbion  that  she  is  in  the  Union  and  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  I  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — which,  I  believe,  passed  there 
without  much  objection — when  it  came  here, 
aal  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  was  a  wise  measure  to  avoid  con- 
tention and  strife,  to  avoid  raising  prematurely 
a  qaastion  of  great  difficulty,  which  ought  to 
be  settled  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  convention 
was  oouoerned  by  the  deliberate  vote  of  Con- 
fess. All  the  questions  that  may  grow  out 
of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  I  am  prepared 
to  decide  when  the  case  is  fairly  arauea  and 
discussed  before  hs ;  but  at  present  f  am  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  vote  of  Lowsiana,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  oast,  ought  not  to  be  counted  in 
the  Electoral  College,  and  that  we  ought  now 
to  settle  that  ouestion,  so  that  it  will  not  trou- 
ble the  Vioe-Preddent  of  the  United  States 
when  he  comes  to  count  this  vote.  If  this 
resolution  is  passed,  the  Vice-President,  when 
he  comes  to  tnese  papers,  as  he  must  present 
them  to  the  body,  will  say  that,  by  the  con- 
CQrrent  action  of  Congress,  or  of  both  Houses, 
which  must  pass  upon  the  condition  of  Lou- 
i-^ans,  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  in  insurrection 
and  cannot  vote  in  the  Electoral  College ;  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  think  we  ought 
to  assume  that  responsibility  rather  than  to 
throw  it  upon  the  Vice-President. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  rise  to  protract 
this  discussion.  My  belief  is  that  the  Senate 
are  quite  weary  of  it  now,  and  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  as  well  now  as  any  other 
time.  But,  sir,  I  have  embodied  In  a  preamble 
and  resolution  the  views  that  I  have  hereto- 
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fore  expressed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which 
I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Senate.  The  recitals 
in  this  preamble  are  what  is  conceded  to  be 
the  truth  by  every  Senator;  and  although  it 
is  not  in  order  now,  yet  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  shall  be  satisfied  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  in  order  if  he  should  withdraw 
his  proposition  to  strike  out  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. I  will  read  the  proposition,  which  I 
intend  to  submit  at  the  proper  time : 

Whereas  in  parsuanoe  of  an  aot  of  CongroBS,  ap- 
proved on  the  l8ch  of  July.  1861.  the  PreaicieDt  did, 
on  the  16th  of  Augast,  1861,  declare  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  States^  and  among  others  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  to  be  in  a  state  of  insor- 
rootion  against  the  United  States ;  and  whereas,  with 
a  view  to  encoara^e  the  inhabitants  of  such  States 
to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  reinaugurate  loyal  State  governments,  the  Presi- 
dent did,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  issue  his 
proclamation  whereby  it  was  declared,  among  other 
things,  that  in  case  a  State  government  should  be 
re-established  in  any  of  said  States  in  the  manner 
therein  specified,  suoh  government  should  be  reo- 
Ofrnixed  as  the  true  government  of  the  State ;  and 
whereas  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Louisiana,  invited  so  to  do  by  the  said 
last-mentioned  proclamation,  have  In  good  faith 
established  said  state  governments  loval  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  attempt^  so  to  do ;  and  whereas  such 
loyal  inhaoitants  at  the  recent  presidential  election 
have  chosen  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  oast  their  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President ;  and  whereas  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  validity  of  suoh  election  of  presidential  electors 
in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana;  and 
whereas  it  is  well  understood  that  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
the  votes  of  said  States,  whether  the  same  shall  be 
counted  or  not :  Therefore^ 

Bd  U  retohedj  dke.^  That  it  Is  inexpedient  to  deter- 
mine the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election 
of  electors  in  the  said  States  of  Tennessee  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  that  in  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  result  should  be  declared 
as  it  would  stand  if  the  votes  of  said  States  were 
Counted,  and  also  as  it  would  stand  if  the  votes  oi 
said  States  were  excluded,  such  result  being  the 
same  in  either  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  covers  the  whole 
ground ;  it  recites  the  whole  truth  in  relation 
to  it ;  it  is  what  no  Senator  wiU  deny ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  us  to  go  on  to  vote  for 
anything  beyond  what  is  contained  in  this 
proposition,  is  to  vote  for  the  merest  abstrac- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  to  anticipate  a  ques- 
tion which  may  possibly  arise  but  which  wiH 
probably  never  arise  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  .1  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  tnis  proposition,  and  I  shall  ask  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  upon  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Doouttlb]  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  made  a  most  happy  and 
striking  comparison.  He  commenced  his  speech 
by  comparing  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 
self to  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  about 
the  centre  of  his  speech  he  repeated  the  com- 
parison, and  at  the  very  close  he  announced 
it  for  the  third  time.  Hence  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  thinks  it  a  very  powerful 
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statement.  I  think  I  understand  the  Senator's 
tactics  perfectly  well  when  ho  tries  to  amaze 
the  Senate  by  the  statement  that  extremes  have 
met;  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wadb]  and  myself  agree  on  this  measure. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  bnt  resorts  to  one 
of  the  artfol  dodges  that  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  some  speakers  who  have  been  not  inapt- 
ly ccdled  demagogues — I  do  not  apply  that  term 
to  the  honorable  Senator,  however  —  when 
they  wish  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  crowd. 
I  do  not  think  the  honorable  Senator  can,  by 
that  kind  of  dodge,  affect  the  vote  of  any  Sen- 
ator on  either  side  of  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure 
no  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber — and 
when  I  use  that  term  I  mean  the  Democrats 
and  Conservatives  that  are  here — can  be  driven 
from  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  because 
he  has  the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  Senator  on 
the  other  side  whose  intelligence  is  so  low, 
whose  mind  conld  be  so  governed  by  his  pre- 
judices, that  he  will  be  driven  from  his  posi- 
tion because  some  members  on  this  side  advo- 
cate a  proposition  of  which  he  is  in  favor. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor intended  to  liken  me  to  Herod  or  to  Pilate, 
but  he  said  that  the  two  Senators,  the  one  from 
Kentncky  and  the  other  from  Ohio,  like  Herod 
and  Pilate,  desired  to  cmdfy  this  young  free 
State  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not  aware  before 
that  Herod  had  much  to  do  with  the  crucifix- 
ion. I  \niew  that  Pontius  Pilate  judged  on  that 
occasion,  and  his  judgments  have  been  decreed 
Infamous.  However,  I  shall  make  no  defense 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  he  is  in  the  Senate, 
and  is  fully  able  to  defend  himself.  But,  sir, 
if  the  comparison  should  be  applied  to  anybody, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to  apply  it 
to  the  Executive  and  to  Qeneral  Banks.  It  is 
they,  if  anybody — and  I  will  not  charge  that 
they  desire  to  crucify  the  free  State  of  Lou- 
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Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  were  wicked  and 
cruel  aggressors  upon  the  civil  and  divine 
rights  of  the  people.  I,  sir,  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  usurping  officials ;  the  Senator  is  their 
advocate.  Had  I  lived  in  Judea  in  the  day  of , 
Herod,  I  would  have  denounced  the  cruel  and 
bloody  decrees  of  that  wicked  king  as  I  do 
here  arraign  the  President  for  his  usurpations, 
his  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  as- 
saults upon  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people.  I 
would,  have  denounced  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage the  infamous  judgments  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  governor,  as  I  do  the  unlawful, 
wicked,  and  unconstitutional  military  orders 
of  General  Banks.  Judging  from  the  Senator's 
course  here,  had  he  lived  in  the  day  of  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  they  would  have  found  in 
him  an  able  and  zealous  advocate. 

Perhaps  ray  views  of  a  free  State  are  a  little 
more  expansive  than  those  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  regard  a  State  free 
that  is  governed  by  the  laws  made  by  the  sov- 
ereij?n  people  of  that  State  without  the  dicta- 


tion of  presidents  or  major-generals.  I  regard 
that  State  as  a  free  State  which  is  governed  by 
law,  knowing  that  there  is  no  freedom  save  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  contracted  view 
seems  to  suppose  a  State  is  free,  provided  no 
African  is  held  in  slavery.  May  not  white 
men  in  Louisiana  be  kept  in  chains  as  well  as 
black  men  f  I  confess  I  have  more  sympathy 
for  the  white  than  I  have  for  the  black  race. 
Not  so  with  the  honorable  Senator.  He  is 
willing  that  the  decrees  of  the  Executive  and 
the  orders  of  General  Banks  shall  go  forth  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  their 
electors  and  of  candidates  for  office,  and  to  hold 
the  white  men  of  Louisiana  in  slavish  submis- 
sion to  those  decrees ;  and  he  calls  a  State  so 
formed  and  so  conducted  a  free  State,  merely 
because  its  constitution  indicates  that  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  not  exist  there.  Away, 
sir,  with  snch  a  free  State  1  It  is  the  veriest 
slavery,  slavery  of  your  own  race,  slavery  of 
your  own  kith,  slavery  of  youf  own  kin.  It  is 
a  striking  down>of  every  principle  of  republi- 
can liberty  f6r  the  purpose  of  elevating  a  few 
miserable  Africans. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself  are  in 
accord  on  this  matter.  He  desires  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  sovereign  power,  to  de- 
cree their  own  form  of  government,  unbiased, 
uninfiuenced  by  outside  dictation,  whether 
from  the  Executive  Mansion  or  from  the 
headquarters  of  a  migor-general.  The  ^nator 
from  Wisconsin  takes  the  very  converse  of 
that  position.  He  is  amazed  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  advocate  these  propositions, 
but  he  is  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  course  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  ^e  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  for  freedom,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  opposed  to  emancipation.  I 
do  not  know  what  right  he  has  to  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  emancipation  by  those  who 
have  the  po^r  to  decree  emancipation.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  or  Georgia  or  any  other  State  of 
this  Union  declaring,  if  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  they  choose  in  a  legal  and  formal 
manner  to  decree,  that  they  will  have  no  sla- 
very existing  there.  Nor  should  I  be  opposed 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it 
they  choose  so  to  decree  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  power,  declaring  that  slavery 
should  exist  there.  These  are  matters  that  are 
left  by  our  fundamental  law  to  the  people  of 
each  State ;  and,  when  they  exercise  the  power 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  constitution 
and  laws,  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  concern- 
ment, and  will  receive  no  opposition  from  me. 

If,  however,  the  Senator  means  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  that  subject,  he 
is  right.  I  was  opposed  to  that  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  when  it  was  pending  in 
this  body.     I  spoke  against   it  and  I  voted 
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agunat  it;  and  I  think  the  day  wiU  oome 
when  the  Senator  himself  will  regret  that 
faithless  act  What  is  that  act?  It  decrees 
that  mUIions  npon  millions  of  property  held 
ander  the  oonstitations  and  laws  of  the  States 
by  virtae  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  taken  from  the  owners  without 
compensation.  I  regard  that  as  nothing  else 
than  bad  faith  and  legislative  robbery.  The 
Senator  may  regard  it  as  he  pleases.  Regard- 
ing it  as  I  do,  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  hold  that 
by  that  amendment  you  upturn  the  whole 
system  of  our  Federal  Government,  because 
if  there  is  one  oharaoteristio  feature  of  this 
form  of  government  it  is  that  the  States  are 
at  liberty  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  and  you  have  as 
much  right  to  amend  the  Oonstitution  so  as  to 
regulate  the  condition  of  master  and  slave  as 
you  have  to  amend  it  in  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  guardian 
sad  ward,  parent  and  child,  and  no  more.  If 
]rou  have  a  right  to  pass  that  constitutional 
amendment,  yon  have  a  right  to  decree  that 
this  shaQ  be  an  empire  or  a  kingly  form  of 
government.  It  is  aestructive  of  the  system, 
in  my  judgment  I  think  it  is  in  bad  faith. 
I  thi^k  it  overthrows  and  disregards  vested 
property  rights.  I  fear  that  the  day  will  oome 
when,  in  view  of  our  vast  and  accumulating 
debt,  some  demagogues  will  desire  to  repudi- 
ate it.  I  never  expect  to  be  of  that  number, 
bat  when  that  is  done,  and  you  rich  men  of 
the  North  shall  talk  about  property  rights  and 
the  futh  of  the  Government  pledged  to  pay 
its  debt,  they  can  be  told  that  by  legislative 
enactment,  by  constitutional  amendment  this 
vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed  in  the 
slave  States  without  compensation  to  the  own- 
era,  and  their  mouths  will  be  stopped. 

But,  Mr.  President,  enough  of  such  matters. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that,  if  the  people  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  choose  to  abrogate  sla- 
very in  their  own  way,  it  is  their  matter,  not 
piiue.  I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  that  subject 
in  no  State  of  this  Union  but  one,  and  that  is 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  there  I 
have  been  opposed  to  emancipation. 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  tells  us  that  General 
Banks^s  statements  are  all  true,  and  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 
self, that  there  was  military  interference  with 
the  election,  has  jio  foundation  in  truth.  Let 
as  bring  the  honorable  Senator  to  the  facts  on 
that  point,  and  see  who  is  in  error.  Who  has 
the  nght  to  prescribe  the  qoaiifioations  of  vot- 
ers in  a  State  of  this  Union  t  There  is  not  a 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  will  not  answer, 
the  people  of  that  State.  That  is  the  very 
foQodation  of  your  republican  representative 
form  of  government.  What  power  lias  the 
President,  what  power  has  Mi^or-Genend 
Banks,  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  a 
voter  in  Louisiana?  Tell  me  not,  sir,  that 
there  has  been  no  military  interference  with 
the  elections  in  that  State,  when  the  Executive 


and  the  military  commander  of  that  depart- 
ment have  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers. Make  me  a  mi^or-general,  and  clothe  me 
with  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualification 
of  voters,  and  if  I  had  a  hundred  followers  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  could  carry  that  Em- 
pire State  by  prescribing  such  qualifications  as 
would  exclude  all  but  those  on  my  side.  The 
Senator  sees  that;  he  knows  it;  he  cannot 
deny  it,  and  yet  he  says  there  was  no  military 
interference.  I  was  astonished  that  a  Senator, 
usually  so  candid  and  fair  in  his  statements  to 
the  Senate,  should  allow  his  I'udgment  to  be 
so  warped  by  his  zeal  as  to  maintain  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  had  been  no  military  interfe- 
rence with  the  elections  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  With  the  Senator's  per- 
mission, I  will  say  that  I  stated  precisely 
wherein  and  to  what  extent  I  understood  the 
order  of  General  Banks  to  have  affected  the 
elective  franchise,  by  directing,  what  the  con- 
stitution of  Louisiana  did  not  direct,  that  the 
soldiers  who  were  citizens  of  Louisiana  en- 
listed in  the  army  might  be  permitted  to  vote ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  number  of  those  citizens 
in  the  army  there  were  only  eight  hundred 
and  eight  who  voted,  while  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  was  eleven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 

Mr.  POWELL.  So  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned  it  does  not  matter  if  there  was  but 
one;  it  was  an  infamous  usurpation;  and  I 
speak  of  it  as  infamous  because  it  violates  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator  drawing  his  own  inferences ;  but 
he  seems  to  express  the  idea  that  I  had  main- 
tained that  there  was  nothing  done  under  the 
military  authority.  I  stated  expressly,  as  I 
mean  (dways  to  state,  the  facts  as  I  understood 
them.       

Mr.  POWELL.  Here  is  the  constitutional 
provision  on  the  subject  of  the  qualification  of 
electors:  *^The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.*' 
That  is  the  only  clause  of  the  Oonstitution  on 
the  subject.  Was  that  constitutional  test  ap- 
plied to  the  electors  in  Louisiana?  It  certainlr 
was  not  in  more  instances  than  that  admitted 
by  the  honorable  Senator. 

In  the  statement  of  General  Banks,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  he  admits  that  he  altered  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana  concerning  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters  so  far  as  to  permit  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  public  service  to  vote.  What 
right  bad  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  major-general 
of  the  United  States  army,  to  lay  his  hand 
npon  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana t  When  he  did  it  he  committed  a  nsurpa* 
tion  and  violated  the  law,  and  so  far  flrom 
being  lauded  he  should  be  censured  in  the 
harshest  possible  terms.  • 
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Bat  that  ia  not  all.  General  Banks  says,  in 
this  paper,  that  everybody  who  was  registered 
and  voted  in  Louisiana  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  President's  amnesty  prodama- 
tion  of  December  8,  1863.  Now.  let  as  see 
what  was  the  oath  contained  in  that  amnesty 
proclamation : 


t( 


*, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presenoe 

of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henoeforth  faithfully 
Bupport,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  and  the  union  of  the  States  thereun* 
der ;  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  bv  and  faith- 
fully support  all  acts  of  Congre«8  passed  durintr  the 
existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long 
and  so  far  as  not  regaled,  modified,  or  held  void  by 
Congress,  or  bv  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  bv  and  faithfully 
support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made 
durmg  the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to 
slaves,  so  lon^  and  so  far  as  not  modined  or  declared 
void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  help 
me  God," 

After  having  prescribed  the  oath,  that  proc- 
lamation goes  on  to  declare : 

^^  And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known  that  whenever,  m  any  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Ala- 
bamaj  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  l7orth 
Carolma,  a  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  east  In  such  State  at  the 
presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1860, 
each  having  talcen  the  oath  lUToresaid  and  not  hav- 
ing since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by 
the  election  law  of  the  State  ezistmg  immediately 
before  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  excluding 
all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  State  government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contra- 
vening said  oath,  such  shall  be  recoffniied  as  the 
true  government  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall 
receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
provision  which  declares  that  *the  United  States 
shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  i^overnment,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  the  Executive  f  when  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence.' " 

The  president  in  his  proclamation  says  that 
if  one-tenth  of  the  voters  shall  take  the  am- 
nesty oath,  they  may  form  a  State  Govern- 
ment, and  those  taking  the  oath  shall  be  qnali- 
fied  voters,  and  that  they  alone  shall  be  voters 
who  were  qnalified  voters  nnder  the  oonstita- 
tion  and  laws  of  Louisiana  as  they  existed 
before  the  rebellion.  General  Banks  in  his 
order  has  violated  the  proclamation  of  the 
President.  The  Presidents  proclamation  says 
that  the  government  may  be  formed  by  per- 
sons "  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid, 
and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a 
qnalified  voter  by  the  election  law  of  the  State 
existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others." 

Does  General  Banks  exdnde  all  others? 
Does  he  not  allow  soldiers  and  sailors  to  vote  ? 
He  does.  He  extends  and  adds  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  preseribing  the  oath ;  he 
enlarges  it.  All  the  President  requires  is  that 
this  oath  betaken;  and  that  makes  a  man  a 
qnalified  voter,  provided  he  was  otherwise  a 

Jnalified  voter  nnder  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
admit  that  the  requisition  of  this  oath  was 


usurpation ;  but  General  Banks  enlarges  even 
upon  that.  The  President  says  that  this  oath 
shall  be  sufiScient;  but  General  Banks  goes 
further  and  says  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
may  vote.  Under  the  President's  proclama- 
tion they  could  not  vote,  being  prohibited  by 
the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  but  General 
Banks  allowed  them  to  vote. 

Is  it  compatible  with  the  Senator's  notions  of 
a  free  State  that  one-tenth  of  the  qualified 
voters,  provided  they  take  a  humiliating  oath 
which  would  degrade  them  in  many  respects, 
shall  legislate  for  the  nine-tenths  ?  The  one- 
tenth  fixed  by  the  President  is  one-tenth  of  the 
qualified  voters,  as  they  were  by  the  State  con- 
stitution and  laws  before  the  rebellion;  that  is, 
one-tenth  of  .the  white  people  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  excluding  Sambo. 
The  population  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
about  equally  divided  between  whites  and 
blacks,  and  the  Senator  advocates  the  proposi- 
tion that  one-tenth  of  the  voters  of  the  white 
race,  and  a  bare  majority  of  that  one-tenth, 
shall  form  a  government  for  all  the  other 
people  of  the  State ;  and  because  the  Senator 
f^om  Ohio  and  myself  choose  to  resist  that 
most  anti- republican  feature,  to  resist  this 
tyrannical  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  we  are  to  be  likened  to  Herod  and 
Pontius  Pilate  crucifying  a  free  State.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  monstrous  utterance  ? 

I  suppose  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
I  were  to  oppose  the  admission  or  recognition 
of  a  State  formed  by  one-twentieth  of  the 
legal  voters  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
think  we  were  trying  to  crucify  a  free  State. 
Why,  sir,  if  there  ever  were  sentiments  uttered 
that  crucified  free  States  and  f^ee  republican 
governments,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  defense  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  President  and  of  Generel 
Banks.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  cruci- 
fixion complete ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself  to  crucify.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  crucified  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  great  principles  that  under- 
lie dvil  liberty ;  he  has  killed  every  principle 
of  civil  liberty ;  he  has  become  the  advocate  of 
the  tyrannies  and  ususpationB  of  the  Executive 
and  Major-General  Banks.  He  supports  the 
act  of  the  President  in  prescribing  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  in  the  States,  end  declaring 
that  if  one-tenth  of  them  take  the  oath  he 
prescribes  they  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
^vemment  to  rule  over  the  nine-tenths.  The 
Senator  is  the  advocate  of  those  who  commit 
these  usurpations,  and  he  denounces  those  who 
oppose  them  as  Pilates  and  Herods. 

In  my  judgment  the  decree  of  Pontius  PUate 
was  a  great  wrong,  that  of  Herod  was  cmel. 
The  latter  was  that  all  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem under  two  years  of  age  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  infamous  as  the  decree  of  Herod 
was,  it  is  not  half  so  infamous  as  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for 
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that  affected  bat  individuals ;  it  took  the  Uvea 
of  tender  infaats,  who,  if  they  died,  under  his 
Christian  oode  the  Senator  would  believe  went 
directly  to  heaven ;  but  the  Senator  crucifies 
free  States,  and  puts  under  his  iron  heel  every 
principle  that  underlies  a  free  Oommon wealth ; 
and  after  murdering  those  principles  he  de- 
nounces those  of  us  who  in  our  humble  way 
resist,  as  Pilates  and  Herods.  He,  in  my  judg- 
ment—I aay  it  with  great  deference — ^has  out- 
Ildroded  Herod.  If  anybody  should  be  called 
Herod  or  Pontius  Pilate,  I  think  it  is  those 
who  govern  affUirs  as  they  are  governed  in 
Louisiana.  The  Senator  tells  us  that  one-half 
of  the  whole  population  of  Louisiana  at  the 
time  the  war  began,  whites  and  blacks,  have 
gone  ander  the  sod — ^are  dead.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1860  was 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  souls.  Under 
the  policy  of  these  rulers  you  have  killed  about 
four  hundred  thousand  of  those  people.  One- 
half  of  all  the  negroes  there,  the  Senator  says, 
are  dead.  Insteii^  of  attending  to  Sambo,  such 
has  been  your  policy  that  yon  have  put  about 
two  hundred  thousand  of  the  sable  people  of 
that  State  under  the  sod.  The  decree  of  Uerod 
was  not  half  so  cruel  as  that,  because  it  only 
took  the  children  under  two  years  of  age ;  and 
here  you  take  not  only  them,  but  you  take 
blooming  virgins  and  the  young  men  in  stal- 
wart youth,  and  the  aged,  decrepit,  and  infirm, 
and  you  sweep  them  all  away  with  one  re- 
morseless blow. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  disposed  of  King 
Herod,  and  I  come  to  look  at  the  Pontius  Pi- 
lite  part  of  the  proceeding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  intended 
to  liken  me  to  Herod  or  to  Pilate.  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  he  might  take  either; 
if  he  thoaght  he  was  likened  to  Pilate,  he 
might  defend  Pilate,  and  if  he  thought  I  was 
likened  to  Herod,  I  would  stand  on  that.  He 
stated  he  did  not  care  a  toss  of  the  copper 
which.  [Laughter.]  How  is  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  myself  have  been  likened 
to  Pontius  Pilate  sitting  in  Judgment  upon 
this  matter!  We  have  not  Judged  at  aU ;  we 
are  now  in  the  council  chamber ;  but  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  who  did  sit  in  judgment  upon 
that  free  State.  It  was  the  President  and  Ma- 
jor-General Banks.  It  was  they  who  violated 
the  fundamental  principle  of  constitutional  and 
civil  liberty.  It  was  they  who  put  the  knife 
to  the  throat  of  that  free  State.  When  I  speak 
of  a  free  State  here  I  speak  of  the  initiatory 
measure  to  tbrm  a  government  for  the  State  to 
come  back  into  the  Union,  although  I  believe 
ahe  never  was  out. 

The  first  bulletin  that  was  issued  from  the 
executive  chamber  on  the  subject,  declared 
that  if  one-tenth  of  the  qualified  voters  would 
take  the  prescribed  oath  which  I  have  recited, 
they  might  form  a  State  government.  What 
▼as  that  oath  ?  Not  alone  that  they  shoold  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws 
of  the  Union,  but  that  they  would  support  all 


the  laws  and  resolves  passed  by  Congress,  and 
all  the  proclamations  that  had  been  issued  by 
the  President  on  the  subect  of  slavery  since  the 
beignning  of  the  rebellion ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  they  would  support  all  proclamations 
on  that  subject  which  the  President  might 
hereafter  issue.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sm,  would  he  so  lower  his  manhood,  would  he 
so  far  debase  himself  as  to  go  and  crouch  at 
the  footstool  of  executive  power  and  tfdce  that 
oath  before  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a 
free-bom  citizen  f  Would  he  take  the  oath  to 
support  proclamations  which  might  afterward 
be  issued?  That  would  be  swearing  in  the 
dark,  as  they  say  out  West,  and  no  honest  man 
would  do  it ;  yet  that  was  the  requirement  of 
the  President.  That  was  the  first  ukase  which 
was  issued  to  murder  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  republican  liberty  in  Louisiana.  That 
was  received  there,  and  then  General  Banks 
Issued  his  ukase,  ana  he  set  aside  a  clause  of  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana  which  the  President 
in  his  proclamation  allowed  to  stand  and  be  in 
full  force  concerning  voters,  and  that  was,  that 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  should  vote, 
when  it  was  declared  in  the  constitution  of 
Louisiana  that  they  should  not  vote.  Banks 
found  that  the  President  had  not  carried  the 
thing  far  enough,  and  he,  too,  must  not  only 
carry  out  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the 
White  House,  bat  he  must  make  an  unconsti- 
tutional edict  of  his  own,  which  he  did,  by 
proclaiming  that  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  were 
not  qualified  voters  by  the  constitution  of  Lou- 
isiana, should  be  qualified  voters. 

That  is  the  attitude  in  which  General  Banks 
and  the  President  stand,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  their  advocate.  He  denounces 
the  Senator  f^om  Ohio  and  myself  because  we 
resist  this  usurpation.  I  am  willing  for  myself 
to  receive  the  fulminations  of  Uie  Senator 
from  now  nntil  doomsday.  While  I  am  so  in- 
trenched in  the  right  I  fear  not  the  assaults  of 
the  Senator,  no  matter  how  strong  his  armor, 
how  keen  his  cimeter,  for  the  blows  will  fall 
harmless  at  my  feet;  the  truth  will  be  my 
protection ;  the  advocacy  of  just  and  correct 
principles  my  shield. 

But,  sir,  General  Banks  did  more.  I  did  not 
intend  to  criticise  that  learned  statesman  and, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  say,  able  general.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  concerning  this  subject  I  re- 
^t  that  I  have  not  that  proclamation  here; 
but  I  have  an  extract  from  it,  which  I  will 
read  to  the  Senate : 

*'  Opinion  is  flwe,  and  candidates  are  nameroaa. 
Open  hostilities  eannot  be  permitted.  Indifferenoe 
will  be  treated  as  a  crime,  and  faction  as  treason." 

That  is  the  proclamation  of  this  most  worthy 
Solon,  General  Banks — ^indifference  will  be 
treated  as  a  crime  and  punished  with  an  iron 
hand.  If  a  man,  after  submitting  himself  to 
these  humiliating  conditions  and  having  taken 
this  oath,  refhses  to  vote,  General  Banks  says 
he  will  treat  that  as  a  crime.    Was  there  ever 
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a  more  atrocioos  sentiment  uttered  in  a  free 
€k>yemment?  The  reason  why  General  Banks 

git  that  clanse  in  his  proolamation  i6  obvious, 
e  knew  that  not  even  one-tenth  of  the  voters 
of  Louisiana,  if  left  unbiased,  would  come  up 
to  vote  at  his  election  the  way  he  wished  them 
to  vote;  and  hence  he  said:  All  that  have 
taken  the  oath  and  are  thus  qualified  shall  vote, 
and  if  you  do  not  vote,  yonr  indifference  will 
be  treated  as  a  crime.  A  more  atrocious  senti- 
ment was  never  uttered,  and  yet  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says  that  is  a  free  election 
where  the  m^or-general  commanding  says 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  suffrage,  and  further 
says  that  all  entitled  to  suffrage  who  do  not 
'  vote  shall  be  treated  as  criminalB,  and  punished. 
He  put  the  iron  heel  on  them. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  calls  freedon  of 
election  ?  There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  freedom 
in  the  whole  matter ;  and  when  General  Banks 
announces,  in  the  statement  which  has  been 
read,  that  there  was  less  interference  by  Gov- 
ernment authority  in  that  election  than  per- 
haps in  the  election  in  any  State  in  the  Union, 
he  never  made  a  more  erroneous  statement. 
He  must  have  known  that  it  was  not  true. 
Suppose  that  the  mtgor-general  in  command  of 
the  military  forces  in  the  Senator's  State 
should  undertake  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  qualifications 
BO  established  by  him  were  different  from 
those  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  should 
issue  a  decree  that  those  who  did  not  vote,  that 
all  who  exhibited  indifference,  should  be 
treated  as  criminals  and  punished  with  an  iron 
hand,  would  the  Senator  think  there  was  much 
freedom  of  election  there  f 

Generd  Banks  thought  he  would  make  a 
great  reputation  by  brmging  back  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  and  giving  his  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  a  chance  to  make  assaults 
on  others  for  their  attempts  to  crucify  the 
young,  free  State  of  Louisiana.  The  general 
had  made  several  efforts,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  without  winning  many  laurels.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  General  Banks  had  devoted  him- 
self as  assiduously  to  his  military  duties,  and 
to  fighting  armed  rebels,  as  he  did  to  control- 
ling elections,  and  issuing  ukases  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  have  met  with  the  disaster 
which  he  encountered  on  Red  river.  I  hope  I 
am  mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  but  I  think  that 
if  he  had  had  more  love  for  the  glory  of  f^reat 
achievements  in  arms,  and  less  for  pohtical 
trickery,  and  less  hankering  after  cotton,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  disastrously  and  dis- 
grac'efully  defeated  as  he  was  on  the  Red  river. 
His  vocation,  it  seems,  was  twofold.  Being  a 
politician  of  some  success,  he  thought  he  could 
run  the  poUtica]  machine  best ;  and  he  did  run 
it,  and  he  ran  it  with  a  vengeance.  He  ran  it 
over,  and  destroyed  every  principle  of  repub- 
lican liberty. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  we  are  not  to 
be  driven  from  our  advocacy  of  the  right  by 


being  likened  to  Politius  Pilate  or  to  Herod. 
We  will  do  what  we  believe  is  right.  We  will 
meet  him  in  the  argument  on  every  point. 
Let  him  prove  to  the  Senate  that  the  President 
or  General  Banks  had  aqy  power  under  the 
Constitution,  under  our  system  of  government, 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of 
candidates  for  office  in  the  States.  Unless  he 
can  do  that  they  must  stand  confessed,  in  hia 
own  judgment,  as  usurpers.  I  nse  the  word 
usurpers  to  indicate  those  who  administer  the 
functions  of  their  office  in  violation  of  law.  It 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Athenians,  the  wisest  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  that  all  who  ad- 
ministered the  functions  of  their  office  in 
violation  of  law  were  usurpers.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  I  nse  the  term.  However  good 
their  intentions  may  have  been,  I  say  that  in 
their  exercise  of  power  in  Louisiana  they  over- 
threw the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country  which  they  had  sworn  to  support; 
and  hence,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  technically 
usurpers. 

While  we  are  not  to  be  driven  from  our  posi- 
tion, I  think  nobody  is  going  to  be  dismayed 
or  deterred  from  doing  their  duty  by  the  Sena- 
tor annonncing  here  that  extremes  have  met. 
I  would  to  God  thitt  we  could  have  more  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  extremes.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  myself  are  regarded  as  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  opposite  opinions  here.  I  am 
wiUing,  whenever  the  Senator  from  Ohio  draws 
his  sword  and  makes  a  charge  on  those  who 
are  overthrowing  the  dearest  rights  of  the 
people,  and  destroying  the  constitutional  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen,  to  fight  under  his  banner ; 
and,  sir,  he  is  a  sturdy  old  leader. 

I  was  gratified  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  his  manly  speech  on  this  subject.  I  am 
willing  to  fight  onder  his  banner,  and  I  will  fol- 
low him  to  the  fight  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Executive  and  megor-gen- 
erals  make  crusades  against  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  people.  I  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  upon  many  subjects;  bnt  there  is  a  blunt 
honesty  and  manhood  and  candor  about  him 
which  I  admire.  He  is  unlike  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  one  thing.  While  his  phi- 
lanthropy and  his  love  of  freedom  are  most  ex- 
Sansive,  I  believe  more  so  than  my  own,  for  I 
0  not  think  the  negroes  arc  going  to  be  near  as 
well  office  as  they  are  in  slavery,  while  he 
wants  them  free,  and  goes  even  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that  point,  he  has 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  constitutional  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  white  man.  He  is  willingto 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  white  man .  Jast  at 
that  point,  however,  the  Senator  from  Wi8(K>n- 
sin  falls  off,  and  goes  off  with  a  sickly  sentimen- 
tality for  the  woolly-headed  negro,  and  cares 
nothing  for  ^^the  poor  white  trash  "  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  Senator  from  Ohio  stands  manfully 
in  the  breach  when  their  rights  are  assailed. 
When  he  defends  the  poor  down-trodden  white 
man  of  Louisiana,  he  defends  the  people  of  the 
whole   land.    It   is   their   common   defense 
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against  those  who  assail  the  greatprinoiples  of 
oonstitatioaal  and  civil  liberty.  We  will  stand 
to  oar  ^ns  on  that  point,  notwithstanding  the 
denaiiGiations  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  we  will  fight  the  battle  oat  and  will  not 
sarrexider.  As  I  have  enlisted  under  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  this  fight,  I  am  not  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  do  not  think  he  is  for  yielding,  and 
we  both,  I  believe,  are  animated  by  honest  con- 
victions to  defend  the  white  people  of  the 
country  against  those  who  seek  to  overthrow 
their  constitutional  and  civil  liberties,  and  I 
believe  we  will  do  battle  to  the  very  end ;  and 
I  trost  and  hope  we  may  conquer  and  over- 
throw all  the  enemies  of  constitutional  and 
civil  liberty.  So  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  engaged  in  defending  the  constitutional 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  white  man,  he  will 
find  me  a  faithful  ally. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Mr,  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  prolong  this  debate  by  attempting  a 
reply  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  excited  remarks  this 
morning.     We  have  had  everything  brought 
into    the    debate.     The  Administration    has 
been  defended  when  nobody  has  assailed  it. 
Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  have  been  assailed 
and  defended.    We  have  had  a  general  discus- 
sion about  reconstruction,  and  an  excited  de- 
bate upon,  a  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  hav^e  called  for  no  excitement ;  and  all 
1  have  to  say  to  the  Senate  now  is  to  appeal  to 
its  members  that,  however  much  they  may  be 
disposed  to  crucify  over  again  Pilate  or  Herod 
or  the  free  State  of  Louisiana,  they  will  not 
crucify  as  here  by  bringing  in  all  these  ex- 
traneous  circumstances  and  prolonging  this 
dob  ate.     I  think  every  Senator  understands  the 
question.     All  we  wish  to  settle  is  to  deter- 
mine whether,  on  Wednesday  next,  when  the 
c*invaBS  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Yice- 
President  takes  place,  the  votes  from  the  States 
unrepresented  in  Congress,  in  a  condition  of 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  into  which 
goods  are  not  permitted  to  go,  with  whom  we 
have  no  friendly  intercourse,  shall  be  counted 
a^  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.    We  neither  determine 
that  those  States  are  in  the  Union  nor  out  of 
the  Union. 

That  is  the  question ;  and  I  appeal  to  Sen- 
ators to  let  us  vote  upon  it.  Busmess  is  press- 
ing; the  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  Fi- 
nance is  urgent  with  his  bills.  I  think  every 
Senator  nnderstands  this  question.  Although 
I  have  no  doubt  every  Senator  could  reply  to 
all  that  has  been  said  inconsistent  witn  the 
views  be  himself  entertains,  if  all  will  forego 
the  making  of  those  replies,  we  may  have  the 
vote,  and  settle  the  question.  I  trust  that 
oonrse  will  be  adopted. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDEirr.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  to  strike  oat  *^ Louisiana"  from  the 
preamble. 


Mr.  TEN  ETGK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Hioks]  is  confined  to  his  room 
by  sickness,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — ^yeas  16,  nays  22 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS-^Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Far^ 
wen,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane 
of  Kansas,  Nesmith,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ten  Eyck, 
Van  Winkle,  and  wlUey— 15. 

NATS— Messrs.  Brown,  Baokalew,  Clark,  Colla- 
mer,  Conness,  Davis.  Foster,  Henderson,  Hendricks, 
Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Powell,  Sanls- 
bary,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Suomer,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  and  Wright— 22. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Carlile,  Chandler, 
Foot,  Grimes,  Hale.  Harding,  Hicks,  MoDoo^Jl, 
Nye,  Klohardson,  Biddle,  Stewart,  and  Wilson— 14. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  Is  it  in  order  to 
more  to  strike  ont  the  preamble  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    It  is. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  make  that  motion, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  npon  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  observe  that  if  the  preamble  is  stricken 
ont  the  resolution  will  be  unmeaning,  and  we 
shall  then  have  to  put  into  the  resolution  the 
names  of  the  States.  To  strike  ont  the  pre- 
amble and  do  no  more  would  leave  the  resolu- 
tion unmeaning. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  preamble  and  resolution  read. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  If  the  Senator  from  Hli- 
nois  will  modify  the  preamble  by  using  the 
words  '^  in  such  a  condition,"  instead  of  "  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,"  the  preamble  will  not  be 
objectionable  to  me. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  if  the  Senator  makes  the  motion ;  but  I 
have  no  authority  to  make  the  modification. 

Mr.  POMEROT.  As  it  is  in  order  to  mod- 
ify the  preamble  before  the  question  is  taken 
on  striking  it  ont,  I  move  to  amend  it  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "  such  a  condition  "  instead 
of  "  state  of  rebellion." 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  That  is  in  the  part  of 
the  preamble  which  was  amended  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not 
now  in  order ;  he  proposes  to  amend  words 
which  have  been  voted  into  the  preamble  on 
the  motion  of  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  If  that  be  the 
case  the  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  The  Senator  may  make  his 
motion  at  another  stage. 

Mr.  LANE>  of  Kansas.  I  asked  the  Ofaair 
if  my  motion  was  not  in  order,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  it  was. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.     The  motion  of 
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the  Senator  was  to  strike  out  the  preamble  to 
the  resolution,  upon  which  tlie  Senate  had  not 
▼Oted;  bnt  an  amendment  to  alter  words 
which  the  Senate  have  already  inserted  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  suppose  I  can 
make  my  motion  at  a  future  time. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
motion  is  in  order.  It  is  the  amendment  of 
his  colleague  which  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Is  it  in  order  to  strike 
out  a  preamble  which,  if  stricken  out,  will 
leave  an  unmeaning  resolution?  By  looking 
al  the  resolution  you  will  find  that  it  refers  to 
the  preamble,  and  if  you  strike  out  the  pream- 
ble the  resolution  will  have  no  meaning. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  motion  to 
strike  out  is  clearly  in  order. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
tbe  preamble  being  stricken  out,  but  I  will  not 
vote  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  if  it  is  to  leave 
an  uniheaning  resolution.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  prefers  that  the  preamble  be  stricken 
out  and  will  at  the  same  time  propose  to  alter 
tbe  resolution,  so  tliat  it  will  read,  ^*  that  the 
States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,"  etc.,  in- 
stead of  the  words  "  the  States  mentioned  in 
the  preamble,'^  I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
his  motion ;  bnt  I  cannot  consent  to  strike  out 
the  preamble  and  leave  an  unmeaning  resolu- 
tion. I  presume  he  himself  would  not  desire 
that. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  "Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  I  propose,  if  the 
preamble  be  stricken  out,  to  offer  then  to 
amend  the  resolution  to  meet  my  own  views 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  TRIJMBULL.  I  hope  then  it  wiU  not 
be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  SUMKER.  I  will  simply  observe  that 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if  it 
prevailed,  would  make  nonsense  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  we  had  better  vote 
against  it 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  Will  not  the  resolu- 
tion be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Senate  for  amend- 
ment, if  the  preamble  be  stricken  out.  My 
object  is  to  have  tbe  resolution  amended  to 
suit  my  own  vieArs. 

Tbe  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Lank,  of  Kansas,  by  yeas  and  nays,  re- 
sulted— ^yeas  12,  nays  SO;  as  follows: 

TEAS — Messrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Harlau,  Harris, 
Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Nesmith, 
Pomeroy,  Ten  Eyck,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 18. 

NATS  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Bnokalew,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Conness,  Davis,  I>ixon,  Farwell,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Henderson,  Hendricks^oward,  John- 
son, Morfran,  Morrill,  Nye,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Sauls- 
bury,  Sherman,  Sprague^^Stewart,  Sumner,  Trum- 
bull, Wade.  Wilkinson,  Wilson,  and  Wright— 80. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Carlile,  CoUamer, 
Foot.  Harding,  Hioks.  McDougall,  Biohardson,  and 
Riddle— 9. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble. 
Mr.  OOLLAICER.    I  now  offer  my  amend- 


ment to  strikeout  the  preamble  and  the  whole 
of  the  resolution  except  the  resolving  clause, 
and  to  insert: 

That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  inhabitants 
whereof  have  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
by  virtue  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  ^^  An 
act  further  to  provide  for  tbe  collection  of  duties  ou 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  July  IS, 
1861,  shall  be  regarded  as  empowered  to  elect  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  until  said  condition  of  insurrection  sLaJl 
cease,  and  be  so  declared  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  tlio 
United  States ;  nor  shall  any  vote  cast  by  any  such 
electors  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  inhahitants  of 
any  such  State,  or  the  Legislature  thereof,  be  re- 
ceived or  counted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  propose  to  amend  that 
amendment  by  substituting  what  I  sent  to  the 
Ohair. 

Mr.  COLIiAMER.  Before  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  resd,  I  de- 
sire to  modify  my  amendment,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sheb- 
makI  by  inserting  the  words  **  or  until  they 
Bhall  be  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress," after  the  clause  relative  t6  the  condition 
of  insurrection  having  ceased,  and  been  so 
declared  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The  question 
now  is  on  amending  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  by  striking  it  all  out 
and  inserting  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  wiU  be  read. 

The  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  Mr. 
Habbis  were  read,  as  follows: 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Conirress  ap- 

S roved  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1861,  the  President 
id,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1861,  declare  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  States,  ana  among  others  tlie 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  to  he  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  a^nst  the  United  States;  atid 
whereas,  with  a  view  to  encoumge  the  inhabitants 
of  such  States  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  Vni-' 
ted  States  and  to  reinaugurate  loyal  State  govern- 
ments, the  President,  on  the  8th  aay  of  Dec<fmber, 
1868,  issued  his  proclamation,  whereby  it  was  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  in  case  a  State  gov- 
ernment should  be  refiatablished  in  any  of  said 
States,  in  a  manner  therein  specified,  such  govern- 
ment should  be  recognised  as  the  true  government 
of  the  State ;  and  whereas  the  lojral  inhabitants  of 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  invited  so  to 
do  by  the  said  last-mentioned  proclamation,  have  in 
ffooa  faith  establiahed  State  governments  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  or  attempted  so  to  do ;  and 
whereas  such  loyal  inhabitants  at  the  recent  presi- 
dential election  have  chosen  electors  of  President 
and  Vioe*>President,  who  have,  in  pursuance  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution,  cast  their  votes  for 
the  President  and  Vioe-Preslaent ;  and  whereas 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  validitv  of  such  election  of 
presidential  electors  in  the  said  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana;  and  whereas  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  oould  in 
no  way  be  aifected  by  the  votes  of  the  aaid  States, 
whether  the  same  be  counted  or  not:  Therefore, 

/Zif<r8K>2««tf.  etc.,  That  it  is  expedient  to  deter* 
mine  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election 
of  electors  intilie  said  States  6t  Tennessee  and  Loo- 
Isiana,  and  that  in  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  the  result   be  declared  as  it 
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would  stand  if  the  votes  of  the  said  States  were  I 
counted,  and  also  as  it  would  stand  If  the  votes  of 
the  said  States  were  excluded,  such  result  being  the 
same  in  either  case. 

Mr.  WILSON.  There  is  a  statement  of  fact 
in  that  proposition  which  I  think  is  not  a  fact, 
aad  that  is,  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  es- 
tablished a  loyal  State  government.  There 
hiii  been  no  State  government  established 
taere,  though  I  am  told  one  will  go  into  opera- 
tion on  the  4th  of  March. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  all  understand  the 
qa^stion.    Let  her  vote. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  be- 
in?  taken,  resulted— yeas  12,  nays  81 ;  as  fol- 
lows: 

TE AS^Bdessrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Farwell,  Har- 
ris, Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Nes- 
mltii,  Pomeroy,  Ten  Byck,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wil- 
lej— 12. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Coll&mer,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon.  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendrloks,  How- 
ard, Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Powell,  Ram- 
sey, Saalsbarv,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner^  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wukluson,  Wilson,  and 
Wri«ht-31. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Carlile,  Foot,  Har- 
d'.Qg,  Hicks,  MoDoogall,  Bichardson,  and  Biddle — 8. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TRITMBULL.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  resolution 
which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
t!ie  electorid  votes  from  the  States  named  in 
the  House  resolution  will  be  excluded,  so  that 
I>raotioa]1y  there  is  no  difference  between  them 
as  to  the  effect  in  canvassing  the  votes  on 
^Tednesday  next.  The  Senator's  amendment, 
however,  soes  a  little  further ;  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  general  proposition,  as  the 
Senator  thinks;  but,  when  you  come  to  scan 
it,  it  has  no  advantage  in  that  respect,  because 
you  have  to  look  to  the  proclamation  to  con- 
stme  the  Senator^s  amendment  to  find  what 
States  are  declared  in  insurrection,  and  then 
the  States  are  named ;  they  are  named  in  the 
proclamation  just  as  they  are  named  in  the 
preamble  of  the  House  resolution,  so  that  you 
come  right  around  to  the  same  place.  The 
practical  effect  is  precisely  the  same.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  between  the  proposi- 
tions :  the  Senator's  proposition  is  not  limited 
to  the  case  now  in  hand;  if  the  rebellion 
should  continue  four  years  longer,  and  until 
HQother  presidential  election  is  held,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
^)tates,  by  a  proclamation,  to  declare  any  State 
in  the  Union  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  to  prevent  its  voting  at  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, ne  could  issue  his  proclamation  and  de- 
clare the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  other 
Btate,  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  un- 
der the  amendment  her  vote  could  not  be 


counted.  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  go  further 
than  the  occasion  requires.  That  is  one  sug- 
gestion that  I  make  in  reference  to  it. 

Another  is  this:  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  originated  and  passed  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and,  unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by 
a  change  of  its  language,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
change  it.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
had  this  resolution  before  them ;  and,  although 
perhaps  they  would  have  preferred  some  change 
in  it,  they  made  none.  The  committee  con- 
sidered it  carefully,  and  recommended  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  resolution  as  it  came  from 
the  House.  They  did  propose  a  change  in  the 
preamble  because  they  thought  it  would  com- 
mit the  Senate  to  a  fact  which  some  members 
of  the  committee  desired  not  to  be  committed 
to.  As  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  preamble  stated  that  these  States, 
naming  them,  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  re- 
bellion for  three  years,  and  were  in  such  con- 
dition of  rebellion  on  the  8th  of  November 
last.  There  was  some  dispute  as  to  that  among 
the  members  of  the  committee ;  and,  to  avoid 
that,  that  portion  of  the  preamble  was  recom- 
mended to  be  stricken  out,  but  the  re<olution 
itself  was  not  interfered  with. 

Now,  sir,  inasmuch  as  the  House  has  sent 
us  the  resolution  in  this  form,  inasmuch  as  the 
practical  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Yermont  will  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  resolution  the  House 
have  sent  us,  I  think  we  had  better  adhere  to 
the  House  resolution  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  If  the  House 
had  sent  the  proposition  to  us  in  this  form, 
instead  of  the  form  in  which  they  have  sent 
it,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  that.  As  the  question  is  now 
before  us,  and  there  is  one  objection  that  may 
properly  lie  against  the  substitute,  I  think  we 
nad  best  adhere  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  House  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  pro^>  >Hed  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Vermont,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
could  vot^  for  it  if  the  proposition  had  come 
in  that  form  from  the  House  ^of  Representa- 
tives. The  act  of  Jaly,  1861,'  does  not  state 
that  there  are  any  particular  States  in  rebel- 
lion ;  it  names  no  State  at  all.  It  only  pro- 
vides that  when  the  President  shall  think  that 
a  state  of  insurrection  exists,  he  may  proceed 
under  the  act  of  1795,  and  dedare  that  State 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  OOLLAMER.    That  is  not  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  think  that  is  it  substan- 
tially. I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken  ab()ut 
it ;  but  if  I  am  mistaken  as  to  that,  I  am  cer- 
tainly right  in  saying  that  that  act  does  not 
name  any  particular  State  in  rebellion.  [Mr. 
CoLLAMEB  nodded  assent.]  So  far,  the  honor- 
able member  admits  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
recollection.  Then  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  condition  which  the  honorable  member 
supposes  would  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
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electing  electors,  hj  virtue  of  the  President's 
proclamation  issued  nnder  the  authority  of  that 
act.  We  have  left  it  to  him,  therefore,  to  saj 
what  States  are  to  be  considered  as  States  in 
rebellion;  and  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
member  is  that  any  States  which  he  may  have 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  are  to  be 
considered,  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
electing  electors,  as  remaining  in  rebellion  un- 
til Congress  by  act  shall  declare  otherwise,  or 
until  the  members  elected  from  soch  States  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  have  been 
admitted  by  botn  branches.  That  I  under- 
stand. 

Now,  as  I  think — and  I  believe  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  him- 
self—  these  States  have  never  been,  in  a 
constitutional  sense,  out  of  the  Union ;  and 
they  are  to  be  considered,  therefore,  with 
reference  to  our  power  over  them,  a»  States 
in  the  Union.  My  idea  is,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent, by  his  proclamation  issued  in  pursu- 
.ance  of  the  act  of  1861,  can  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  electing  electors,  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
rebellion ;  and  if  he  can  place  them  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  why  can  he  not  say  that  that  re- 
bellion is  terminated  ?  Suppose  the  President 
had,  by  a  proclamation  issued  before  the  8th 
of  November,  announced  to  the  country  that 
the  war,  as  against  Tennessee,  for  example,  was 
not  to  be  carried  on  because  the  rebellion  in 
Tennessee  was  put  an  end  to ;  she  was  to  be 
considered  as  in  the  Union.  If  my  friend's 
amendment  is  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, 
she  would  not  have  been  authorized  to  elect 
electors.  According  to  that  view,  her  author- 
ity to  elect  at  any  time  afterward  would  depend 
upon  the  happening  of  one  or  two  facts ;  either 
that  Congress  should  have  passed  a  law  admit- 
ting Tennessee  into  the  Union,  or  declaring  that 
the  rebellion  in  Tennessee  was  terminated,  or 
upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  act 
of  Congress,  Tennessee  had  elected  Represent- 
atives and  Senators,  and  each  branch  had  re- 
ceived the  members  elected  to  that  branch. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  suppose  the,  President 
of  the  United  States  had  aeclared  that  the  re- 
bellion in  Tennessee  was  at  an  end,  or,  to  put 
it  stronger,  suppose  he  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion before  the  8th  of  November  stating,  and 
the  fact  was  so,  that  the  war  had  ceased  in 
each  one  of  those  States  who  were  declared 
by  his  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  1861  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion ; 
suppose  we  all  knew  that ;  suppose  every  Sen- 
ator here  was  satisfied  that  the  Presidents 
proclamation  was  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the  war  had  terminated,  that  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  these  States  was  restored, 
and  just  as  effectually  as  it  existed  before  the 
rebellion  was  inaugurated,  and  Senators  from 
those  States  had  come  here  properly  appointed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States ;  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  would  not  receive  them 


unless  the  other  House  should  have  received 
the  members,  or  would  the  other  House  be 
willing  to  exclude  members  elected  under  such 
circumstances  until  the  Senate  should  have 
declared  that  it  would  receive  the  Senators 
elected  under  the  same  circumstances  9  My 
idea  is  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
title those  States  to  be  represented,  either  in 
the  Electoral  College  or  in  Congr^  is  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  members  are  elected 
to  one  House  or  Senators  are  appointed  to  the 
other,  the  rebellion  should  have  then  termi- 
nated, and  that  peace  should  have  been  re- 
stored, the  authority  of  the  Constitution  rein- 
stated. 

If  I  am  not  right  as  to  that,  it  is  because  the 
opinion  which  I  stated  just  now  (and  in  which 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont  concurs, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate)  is  erroneous. 
Are  the  States  out  of  the  Union?  I  say  they 
are  not.  If  the  States  are  still  in  the  Union, 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as 
they  ever  were— a  position  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  war  in 
order  to  force  them  to  yield  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  they  are  in  the  Union — if  that  proposi- 
tion is  right,  that  the  States  are  in  tbe  Union, 
it  must  be  true,  as  I  think,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  elect  Representatives  and  Senators  the 
moment  the  contingency  has  happened  that 
puts  an  end  to  the  obstacle  which,  as  long  as  it 
continued,  deprived  them  of  the  authority  to 
elect ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  termination  of  the 
rebellion.  If  my  Mend  is  right,  Tennessee 
may  have  yielded,  every  man  in  it  may  have 
yielded  long  before  the  8th  of  November ;  all 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  have  been 
again  organized ;  the  whole  authority  may 
have  been  reinstated ;  and  yet  she  would  not 
be  entitled  to  appoint  Senators  or  to  elect 
Representatives  until  Congress  should  declare 
that  the  rebellion  was  ended  as  to  her,  or  until 
both  Houses  should  agree  to  receive  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Now,  I  submit  to  my 
friend  irom  Yermont  that,  if  he  concurs  with 
me  in  thinking  that  these  States  are  now  in 
the  Union,  a  proposition  like  that  is  notoriously 
in  conflict  with  tnat  opinion;  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, with  due  deference  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  honorable  member  who  moves  the 
amendment,  that  it  may  not  be  adopted,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  adopt  the 
proposition  as  it  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  it  stands  amended  by 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  resolution,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  already  been 
amended  in  the  Senate  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Then 
it  must  go  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  action.  Having  already  been  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate,  it  will  have  to  receive  action 
again  in  the  other  House,  and  the  amendment 
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which  I  propose,  if  adopted,  will  not  alter  that 
conditioii.  There  is,  therefore,  no  objection 
to  mj  amendment  on  that  groond. 

In  the  act  of  1861  Congress  did  not  attempt 
to  declare  anj  particolar  State  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  war  or  insorreetion.  That  act  was 
drawn  with  care,  and  was  intended  to  be  so. 
It  states  a  condition  of  things,  and  declares 
that  when  that  condition  of  things  arises  in 
any  State,  in  that  contingency  the  President 
raay  issae  his  proclamation  declaring  the  in- 
habitants of  that  State  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
inanrrection,  and  thereupon  the  consequences 
are  to  ensue  which  are  stated  in  the  act,  the 
consequences  of  a  state  of  war.  Congress 
alone  under  our  Constitution  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  and  therefore  Congress  alone  is  to 
define  what  shall  be  a  condition  of  war  with 
aaj  of  our  own  States.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
a  war  of  our  own  States  against  the  Govern- 
in  eut,  as  we  have  experienced  sadly,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  there  may  be  a  war  of  the 
Qovernment  against  them.  I  say  Congress  is  to 
declare  when  that  condition  of  circumstances 
exists;  and  Congress  did  it  in  the  act  of  1861. 

I  dislike  the  proposition  contained  in  this 
House  resolution,  because  by  it  Congress  un- 
dertakes to  exercise  the  power  of  declaring 
now,  and  in  relation  to  a  pending  election,  that 
the  votes  of  pardaular  States,  by  name,  shall 
not  be  counted,  because  those  States  are  in  a 
condition  of  insurrection.  I  dislike  to  under- 
t-ike  to  legislate  for  a  State  by  name  particu- 
larly, as  I  have  before  stated  to  the  Senate.  I 
want  a  general  law  on  the  subject.  The  act 
of  1661  was  a  general  law  by  which  all  States 
were  subjected  to  its  operation  in  the  same 
contingency.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress, 
who  defined  in  the  act  of  1861  what  should  be 
a  condition  of  things  which  would  put  the 
inhabitants  of  a  State  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  Government,  can  alone  define  and 
decide  upon  that  condition  of  things  which 
shall  restore  a  State  to  its  allegiance.  The  de- 
cision must  be  by  the  same  body,  the  same 
power.  I  know  in  relation  to  foreign  nations 
that  if  we  have  a  war  with  them  declared  by 
Congress,  the  President,  with  the  concnrrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  may  make  a  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  even  in  that  case,  there  is  the 
intervention  and  the  exercise  of  power  by  one 
branch  of  Congress,  the  legislative  department 
But  it  seems  that  some  gentlemen  imagine  that 
when  we  have  made  a  law  declaring  the  cir- 
cumstances and  contingencies  which  shall  ore- 
ate  a  condition  of  insurrection  and  war  on  the 
part  of  States  against  the  Oeneral  Government, 
that  condition  may  cease  by  the  decision  of  the 
Executive,  without  any  intervention  of  the 
power  which  created  it.  That  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  so.  A  treaty  of  peace  cannot  be 
made  with  the  insurrectionary  States.  The 
President  cannot  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mr.  Davis  or  anybody  in  the  South.  Ko 
such  treaty  can  ever  come  before  the  Senate. 
If  you  treat  with  them,  you  acknowledge  their 


power  as  a  nation ;  yon  acknowledge  them  as 
an  independent  power.  No  such  treaty  ever 
can  be  made.  The  declaration  made  by  the 
act  of  1861,  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  amounted  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  was  an  act  of  Uie  L^sla- 
ture;  and  inasmuch  as  the  treaty-making  power 
cannot  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  thb  case,  I 
think  the  legislative  power  should  be  exercised 
in  declaring  the  restoration  of  the  condition  of 
peace,  in  declaring  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress,  we  have  reached  a  cessation  of  the 
condition  of  insurrection.  Congress  has  power 
to  put  an  end  to  the  old  condition,  or  both 
Houses  by  receiving  members  from  those  States 
decide  in  effect  that  the  condition  of  war  has 
ceased ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  nntil  that  does 
take  place,  I  think  the  people  in  such  a  State 
should  not  be  exercising  the  powers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  an  indepenaent  State  of  the  Union. 

I  propose  to  do  this  thing  by  the  exercise  of 
the  same  power  which  created  the  existing 
condition  of  afiairs  in  the  act  of  1861.  I  wish 
by  the  law  to  state  the  conditicm,  and  to  let 
Congress  decide  upon  the  condition  of  things 
which  will  restore  the  States  to  their  former 
relations.  That  should  be  done  by  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  either  by\the  passage  of 
a  law  or  the  admission  of  membm.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  untying  the  knot  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  tied. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  want  the 
law  to  be  a  general  law  like  other  laws  for  all 
States  in  the  same  cimtingencies,  I  prefer  the 
amendment  which  I  have  presented.  The  sug-  ' 
gestion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  lUinoia, 
that  the  President  might  declare  a  State  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  insurrection  in  order  to  prevent 
her  voting  for  President,  is  to  me  too  distant, 
too  improbable,  too  extravagant  a  supposition 
for  anybody  to  present  it  as  an  argument. 

Mr.  LAN£,  of  Kansas.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  a  question,  and  before 
doing  so  I  will  make  a  statement.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  recognize  the  State  government  of 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  to 
vote  for  the  reception  of  the  Senators  from 
those  States  whenever  they  present  themselves. 
Suppose  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  to-day,  and  Senators  from 
those  three  States  present  themselves  to-mor- 
row for  reception  here,  and  the  members  of  the 
other  House  present  themselves  to  that  House, 
is  there  anything  in  this  amendment  to  pre- 
clude such  action  ?  Will  the  reception  of  those 
Senators  and  Representatives  reinstate  those 
States  in  the  Union  as  they  were  before  they 
rebelled? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  The  gentleman  has  nut 
this  question  very  candidly,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  as  much  of  an  answer  as  I  am  prepared  to 
make.  The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
in  no  way,  in  my  estimation,  embarrass  the 
questioh  which  the  gentleman,  puts,  or  any 
action  which  Conirress  might  take  upon  it. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  do  what  it  says— shut  out 
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the  electoral  votes  which  have  been  cast  in 
any  of  these  States  heretofore  in  the  interim  ; 
that  is  all. 

I  will  say  farther,  that,  in  deciding  npon  re- 
ceiving Senators  from  any  State  which  has 
been  in  a  condition  of  insnrreotion,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
law  like  that  which  is  ordinarily  passed,  called 
an  '^enabliDg  aot,^^  to  enable  a  Territory  to 
form  a  State  government.  I  do  not  think  it 
needs  any  new  law  of  Congress  to  enable«the 
people  of  any  one  of  the  States  which  are  in 
insurrection  to  lay  down  their  arms,  go  home, 
and  submit  to  the  operations  of  the  General 
Government,  reorganize  their  State  govern- 
ment, and  present  their  representatives  for 
admission  here.  I  say  it  requires  no  previous 
law  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  do  that. 
Intleed,  we  have  decided  repeatedly  in  Con- 
gress that  it  needs  no  enabling  act  to  enable  a 
Territory  to  form  a  State  government.  If 
they  do  meet  in  convention,  and  do  form  a 
State  constitution  republican  in  its  form,  and 
actually  elect  their  members  and  Senators 
under  it.  Congress  has  recognized  such  States 
and  received  those  Senators  and  members 
elected  before  any  act  was  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Congress.  No  doubt  in  my  mind  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  here.  If  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  reorganization  is  substantial 
and  abiding,  that  it  has  been  fairly  made,  and 
tliat  it  will  answer  the  ends  of  reorganization, 
undoubtedly  we  may  admit,  by  our  act  here, 
the  Senators,  and  the  other  ilouse  may  admit 
the  Representatives,  withont  ^y  previous  ac- 
tion of  Congress  about  it.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  my  whole  answer. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Allow  me  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  If  the  Senate  were  to  admit  the 
Senators  from  those  States,  and  the  other 
House  should  admit  their  Representatives,  then 
would  the  electoral  votes  be  counted  in  elec- 
tions held  hereafter  unless  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  preventing  it? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Certainly.  And  I  have 
put  In  my  amendment  the  very  words  that  they 
shall  not  cast  electoral  votes  until  either  their 
condition  of  rebellion  has  been  declared  to  cease 
by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Congress,  or  their  mem- 
bers arQ  admitted  to  seats  in  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
latter  provision  was  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  have  made  that  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Was  it  proposed  to-day? 

Mr.  COIJ.AMER.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
that  I  prefer  the  proposition  in  this  form  so 
that  this  law,  when  passed,  shall  stand  consist- 
ently with  the  laws  we  have  heretofore  enact- 
ed. And  I  wish  it  to  stand  in  a  shape  requir- 
ing that  the  members  shall  have  been  admitted 
in  both  Houses.    I  do  not  want  a  quarrel  and 


controversy  got  up  by  a  possible  supposition 
of  the  two  Houses  ditfering  on  the  question. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  do  not  yet  understand 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  have  answered 
the  question  whether  he  would  receive  mem- 
bers from  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrection, 
and  admit  them  here  unless  there  was  a  previ- 
ous act  of  Congress  or  proclamation  of  the 
President  removing  the  restriction.  Would  he 
receive  Senators  while  there  was  non-inter- 
course between  the  States  they  represented  and 
the  other  States  ? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  thought  I  had  answered 
that,  and  I  think  if  I  had  been  listened  to  at- 
tentively it  would  be  found  that  I  had  an- 
sewered 

Mr.  POMEROY.    I  listened  attentively. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  resembled  the  case,  for 
it  is  the  nearest  parallel  I  can  make,  to  the  ease 
of  a  Territory  which  organized  a  State  gov- 
ernment and  sent  representatives  here. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  There  is  no  non-inter- 
course proclaimed  with  Territories. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  That  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  this  point.  Here  we  have  prevented 
commercial  intercourse  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  Though  the  people  of  a 
Territory  had  no  right  to  elect  a  Senator  when 
they  did  elect  him  in  the  case  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  though  they  hftd  no  right  at  that 
time  to  elect  members  to  Congress,  yet  if  they 
did  make  a  constitution  and  did  make  those 
elections,  and  Congress  afterward  by  law  rati- 
fy what  they  have  done,  it  is  all  well  enough. 
Just  so  here ;  though  these  States  have  not  by 
any  previous  legislation  of  Congress  been  de- 
clared to  be  out  of  the  condition  of  insurrec- 
tion, yet  if  they  are  so  in  point  of  fact,  and 
it  turns  out  that  they  have  regularly  reor- 
ganized a  loyal  State  government  under  the 
United  States  and  made  elections  accordingly, 
and  Congress  on  examination  become  satisfied 
of  that,  find  that  to  be  true,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment they  have  formed  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  State  government  and  can  be 
perpetuated,  and  Congress  then  admits  their 
representatives,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  My 
amendment  is  that  when  their  representatives 

are  admitted  by  the  two  Houses  their  electoral 
votes  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  COWAN.  I  should  like  to  know,  after 
we  authorize  the  President  by  proclamation  to 
cut  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  re- 
bellious States,  whether  the  President  himself, 
without  any  further  act  of  Congress,  cannot 
restore  that  commercial  intercourse ;  whether, 
as  fast  as  the  rebellion  disappears  before  tfie 
advance  of  our  armies,  this  intercourse  is  not 
restored  in  the  same  proportion?  I  think 
the  honorable  Senator's  view  of  it  involves  a 
non  $equitur.  Because  we  have  authorized 
the  President  to  cut  off  intercourse  with  these 
States,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  require 
another  law  to  restore  it.  It  restores  itself  of 
itself,  the  moment  the  rebellion  has  been  put 
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down.  It  oomes  back  of  itself;  it  ia  the  nata- 
ral  condition  which  was  disturbed  and  de- 
ranged bjr  this  abnormal  state  of  affairs  which 
the  rebellion  introduced;  it  is  not  neoessarj 
that  there  should  be  any  farther  legislation  in 
order  to  bring  it  back  to  the  healtbiul  and  or- 
dinary condition. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  When  I  was  up  before  I 
had  not  the  act  of  Julj,  1861,  before  me,  to 
which  injr  friend  from  Vermont  has  referred. 
I  have  it  now,  and  I  think  it  wiU  be  found  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  proposition  which 
his  amendment  includes.  I  understand  his 
amendment  to  be  that  no  votes,  either  oast 
now  or  cast  hereafter  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  are  to  be  counted  until 
either  Oongress  sha&  hy  law  declare  that  the 
States  are  to  be  considered  as  States  in  the 
Union,  or  until  both  branches  of  Congress 
•hall  have  received  the  representatives  who 
miv  have  been  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
such  States.  The  proclamation  to  which  my 
friend  refers  is  the  proclamation  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  issue  under  the 
authoritj  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
July  13,  1861. 

A  minority  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  decided 
that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rebellious  States  Just  as  efficiently  be- 
fore the  act  of  July  18, 1861,  was  passed,  as 
afterward.  The  only  difference  between  the 
judges  was  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
existing  until  the  act  of  July  13th  was  passed ; 
but  the  court  decided  that  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  act  of  July 
13th  had  been  passed  at  all ;  and  the  mfgority 
who  held  that  opinion  said  that,  after  the  act 
of  13th  of  July  was  passed,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  question,  because  that  act  recog- 
nized a  state  of  war.  The  minority  of  the  court 
was  of  opinion  that  until  the  act  of  July  18th 
was  passed,  it  was  to  be  considered  merely  as 
an  insurrection,  not  affecting  at  ^1  the  politi- 
cal relation  existing  between  the  States  in  re- 
bellion and  the  rest  of  the  States.  The  act 
of  July  Idth,  in  the  section  which  alone  ap- 
plies to  the  case,  merely  says : 

*^  That  whenever  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  en- 
titled *  An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions and  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now 
in  force  for  that  purpose,*  anproved  February  28, 
1795,  shall  have  called  forth  tne  militia  to  suppress 
oombinations  o^lnst  the  laws  of  the  United  dtates, 
and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  the 
insurgents  shall  have  failed  to  disperse  by  the  time 
nirected  by  the  President,  and  when  said  insurgents 
Claim  to  act  under  the  authority  of  any  State  or 
States,  and  such  claim  is  not  discUumedor  repudi- 
ated by  the  persons  exercising  the  functions  or  gov- 
ernment in  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  or 
parts  thereof  in  which  said  combination  exists,  nor 
such  insurrection  suppressed  by  said  State  or  States, 
;{^«n  and  in  snoh  case  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for 
•  u  f '^ident  by  proclamation  to  declare  tliat  the 
mhabitanU  of  such  State,  or  any  section  or  part 
theroor  where  such  insurrection  exists,  are  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  agaihat  the  United  States ;  and 


thereupon  all  commercial  interconrdc  by  and  be- 
tween the  same  and  the  citizen:}  thereof  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  shall  cease  and 
be  unlawful." 

How  long?  Until  Oongress  shall  declare 
that  the  condition  of  hostility  no  longer  exists, 
or  until  the  President  shall  declare  that  it  no 
longer  exists  ?    No,  but 

*^  Shall  cease  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such  con- 
dition of  hostility  shall  continue.*' 

So  that,  looidng  to  the  mere  words  of  the 
act,  and  looking  to  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress,  and  consequently  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, the  moment  the  insurrection  ends,  or,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  act,  the  moment, the 
hostility  ceases,  then  the  commerciad  inter- 
course begins  again,  and,  that  beginning,  the 
State  is  back  in  the  Union  for  all  purposes. 
Now,  therefore,  the  only  question  is  (as  that 
act  does  not  provide  that  the  state  of  hostilities 
is  to  continue  until  Oongress  shall,  by  some  act 
thereafter,  declare  that  such  hostilities  have 
terminated),  whether  the  act  itself,  with  refer- 
to  the  provinons  contained  in  the  fifth  section, 
does  not  expire  upon  the  happening  of  the  con- 
tingency of  the  oessati9n  of  hostilities.  IIow 
would  that  be  in  a  certain  state  of  things  that 
can  well  be  imagined  f 

That  act  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  July. 
The  President,  some  time  in  August,  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  these  States  were  in 
a  state  of  insurrection.  Suppose  soon  adPter 
that,  Oongress  having  adjoumed  and  not  being 
in  session,  every  man  in  each  one  of  these 
States  so  declared  to  be  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States  had  laid  down  his  arms,  ceased 
to  carry  on  any  hostile  proceeding  against  the 
United  States,  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
until  Congress  should  meet  in  the  following 
month  of  December  and  by  act  of  Congress  de- 
clare hostilities  to  have  terminated,  or  until 
the  two  branches  should  have  received  the 
members? 

I  submit— of  course  with  due  deference,  be- 
cause my  friend  from  Vermont  entertains  a 
different  opinion — that  the  moment  tiiat  in 
point  of  fact  hostilities  have  ended,  the  rebel- 
lion is  at  an  end ;  and  the  moment  the  rebel- 
lion is  at  an  end  the  States  are  back.  My 
friend  tells  us,  and  tells  us  very  properly,  that 
in  the  case  of  an  international  war  once  prop- 
erly commenced,  it  cannot  be  terminated  by 
any  treaty  which  does  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
all  true  enough,  but  the  war  may  terminate 
long  before  any  treaty  is  made. 

Suppose  that  during  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land she  had  withdrawn  all  her  armies,  had 
pronounced  her  determination  through  her 
nrliament  that  as  far  as  she  was  concerned 
she  wished  to  be  considered  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  would  not  the  war  in  point  of 
fact  have  terminated,  although  there  was  no 
treaty  of  peace?  The  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  shall  declare  war.  Suppose  they 
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do  not  declare  war,  may  not  war  exist  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration?  Certainly  it  may. 
That  the  courts  have  decided  over  and  over 
again.  And  if  war  can  commence  by  the  hap- 
pening of  hostilities  in  point  of  fact,  and  be 
accepted  by  the  President  in  defending  the 
nation  nnder  his  authority  to  see  that  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  why 
cannot  the  war  be  terminated  in  point  of  fcict, 
even  an  international  war  ?  But  in  relation  to 
a  war  of  this  description,  as  I  stated  Just  now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  tliat  point.  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  right'  to  carry  on  a 
war  against  States.  If  my  friend  will  look  at 
the^ecision  in  the  prize  cases  he  will  find  that 
the  migority  and  minority  both  admitted  that 
there  is  not  in  Congress,  or  in  any  department 
of  the  Government,  any  power  to  declare  war 
as  against  a  State.  It  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution.  The  whole  authority  that 
Congress  have  on  the  subject  is  nnder  the 
power  to  suppress  insurrection.  Whether  in 
suppressing  insurrection  the  insurrection  may 
culminate  to  such  a  point  as  to  amount  to  war 
in  the  meaning  of  the  prize  law,  is  another 
question ;  but  so  far  aa  the  declaration  of  war 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  authority  at  all  in 
Congress,  or  in  any  other  department  of  the 
Government,  legislative  or  executive,  to  declare 
war  against  a  State. 

Then  what  is  the  authority,  the  sole  authority  ? 
To  call  out  the  militia  and  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  put  down  insurrection.  How 
long  does  that  last?  Only  so  long  as  that 
insurrection  continues.  That  must  be  very 
clear.  How  was  it  with  what  is  called  the 
whiskey  insurrection?  It  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  that  the  courts  or  the  President  would 
have  been  authorized  to  say  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States.  Congress  did  not  declare  that  the  in- 
surrection was  at  an  end :  nothing  like  it.  The 
President  declared  it.  It  ended  itself.  The 
insurrectionists  laid  down  their  arms,  expressed 
willingness  to  yield  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  ended  the  in- 
surrection and  disbanded  our  forces,  and  that 
happening,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  every 
part  of  it,  stood  exactly  in  the  relation,  for  aU 
purposes,  in  which  the  State  and  every  part  of 
it  stood  before  the  insurrection  was  com- 
menced. There  is  in  the  Constitution  no  power 
to  declare  war  against  the  State  of  Tennessee 
(to  take  a  single  case),  and  nobody,  I  suppose, 
will  say  that  there  is.  The  Constitution  never 
contemplated  such  a  contingency.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Convention,  but  it  was  objected 
to  upon  the  ground  that  a  provision  of  that 
description  would  place  the  United  States  in 
their  relation  to  the  State  against  which  war 
was  declared  as  a  foreign  nation  for  all  pur- 
T)08es,  and  carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union. 
Tlie  answer  was  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  have  accomplished  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  to  Congress  the  authority  to 
declare  war  against  a  State,  was  to  make  each 


citizen  of  the  United  States  amenable  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  empower  the  Government  to  put  down 
insurrection. 

That  being  my  view,  I  maintain,  I  repeat  it 
again  (with  great  respect  for  the  opposite  opin- 
ion entertained  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Vermont),  that  if  these  men  were  to  throw 
down  their  arms  to-morrow  they  would  be  in 
the  Union,  and  we  have  no  antbority  to  keep 
them  out.  The  authority  to  keep  diem  out 
now  is  because  of  the  insunreotion,  and  be- 
cause of  our  authority  by  force  of  arms  to  put 
down  that  insurrection ;  but,  the  insorreotion 
terminating,  they  stand  as  they  stood  before. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suppose  the  Senator  would 
not  insist  that  this  vote  should  be  counted  even 
if  they  did  throw  down  their  arms  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSOK.  Not  at  all ;  by  no  manner 
of  means.  • 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  singular  state  of 
things  is  existing  at  the  very  moment  I  am 
speaking.  The  I^esident  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  1861,  has 
declared  these  States  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  upon  the  field  of  battle.  What  is  said  to 
be  the  case  ?  Oflicially  or  unoflScially  he  sends 
or  authorizes  to  go  to  Richmond  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  ascer* 
tain  upon  what  terms  this  war  can  terminate, 
or,  to  state  it  in  difi^erent  words,  on  what 
terms  or  conditions  this  insurrection  can  ter- 
minate. He  goes.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned. While  there  he  had  no  interview  with 
these  rebel  authorities.  He  returns.  He  goes 
back  again  in  a  Government  vessel.  Did  he, 
after  his  return  and  before  he  went  back  to 
Richmond,  have  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  what  was 
the  result  of  that  interview?  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  may  have  our  speculations  about 
it  Suppose  that  in  that  interview,  acting 
under  an  jexpress  authority  from  the  Confed- 
erate authorities,  he  informed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  they  are  willing  to 
lay  down  their  arms  now,  and  come  back  into 
the  Union  at  once ;  that  they  are  willing  to 
admit  that  slavery  is  either  actually  aboli^ed 
by  force  of  his  proclamation,  or  that  it  has  been 
abolished  to  the  extent  that  your  armies  have 
gone  and  you  have  got  actual  physical  possession 
of  the  negro ;  and  that  they  are  willing  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation 
over  such  portion  of  the  slaves  as  have  not 
come  within  the  possession  of  the  military  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.  The  President,  it  is  said,  is 
willing  to  do  that.  He  has  said  that  more  than 
onoe. 

Suppose,  further,  that  they  are  willing— I 
am  dealing  in  speculation,  but  I  believe  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  right — suppose  they  are 
willing  to  say,  ^'  We  assent  in  coming  back  to 
the  Union  to  be  governed  by  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  may  be  now  in  prog- 
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resSf  or  whioh  m%y  be  started  hereafter,  abol- 
ishing slavery  throughout  the  United  States ;" 
and  the  President  says  (for  no  treaty  is  neces- 
sary), '*I  agree;  I  am  warring  against  yon 
novr  exclosivftly  ander  the  authority  of  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  July,  1861.  I  agree  to 
that;  if  you  will  throw  down  your  arms 
and  express  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
decbion  of  the  courts  on  all  questions  of 
doubt  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  slar- 
ery,  if  you  wiU  not  claim  the  right  to  have 
restored  to  slavery  those  who  have  enjoyed 
even  for  a  moment  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, and  you  are  willing  to  stand  by  any  con- 
stitutional amendment  upon  that  subject  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  required  number  of 
St4ktds,  come  back,  come  backi  for  I  have  no 
right  to  carry  on  the  war  further;  the  war 
en-is  of  itself."  It  would  be,  in  my  view, 
upon  the  part  of  the  President  murder  if  he 
aathorized  a  single  man  to  be  shot  upon  the 
fiold  of  battle  or  otherwise  after  such  a  state  of 
thin;^  as  that  should  arise. 

Suppose— •and  no  doubt  that  will  be  a  con- 
dition if  we  are  to  have  peace,  and  I  pray  to 
God  we  may  have  it — ^these  gentlemen  should 
say  further  that  there  is  one  condition  which 
must  be  understood  between  us.  Suppose  they 
should  saj  (and  I  believe  it  is  true  of  some  of 
the:n)  they  have  honestly  believed  that  the 
right  of  accession  exists.  Gentlemen  are  not 
to  forget  that  upon  that  question  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  country,  North  and  South, 
have  held  different  opinions.  Many  of  them 
have  entertained  that  opinion.  I  think  it  is  a 
terrible  heresy,  as  the  result  has  proved,  a 
most  pestilent  heresy,  a  destructive  heresy,  but 
it  was  earnestly  entertained.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  himself,  when  he  was  in 
Oongresa  in  1845  or  1846,  if  he  meant  what 
his  words  stated,  entertained  it.  Some  of  the 
leading  presses  of  the  country  at  the  North 
have  entertained  it.  I  mention  it  not  for  the 
purpose  ef  giving  it  any  little  support  that  it 
might  possibly  derive  from  any  opinion  of  my 
own  upon  it,  or  weakening  it  by  the  exprea- 
sion  of  an  adverse  opinion,  an  opinion  which  I 
have  sincerely  entertained  from  the  time  I  was 
capable  of  thinking ;  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  South, 
patriotic  men,  were  of  that  opinion ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  to  a  great  extent,  and 
particularly  the  young  and  ardent,  who  thought 
they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  civilization  without  it,  have 
beon  made  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  a 
soand  one.  They  have  seen  their  error.  God , 
knows  they  ought  to  have  seen  it.  They  see 
it  now  in  its  recognition  in  their  own  constitu- 
tion. They  are  threatened  now  with  destruc- 
tion, with  dissolution,  because  they  have  in- 
corporated that  doctrine  in  their  constitution. 
They  see^and  God  be  praised  that  they  have 
been  made  to  see  it — that  the  resolution  of  the 
country  is  so  pcrf(;ct,  and  the  devotion  to  the 


Union  is  so  absolute,  that,  happen  what  will, 
we  of  the  loyal  States  mean  to  prosecute  the 
war  to  the  end  until  the  insurrection  is  put 
down,  which  has  no  other  foundation  in  point 
of  law  than  the  assumed  right  of  secession. 

Now,  suppose  that  these  commissioners  who 
are  said  to  be  with  the  President— Stephens, 
who  denounced  secession,  and  predicted  almost 
in  words  what  the  South  has  suffered ;  Hunter, 
who  never  was  a  party  to  it ;  Campbell,  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt,  who,  I  know,  whatever  his 
opinions  may  have  been  when  he  was  at  the 
bar  of  Alabama,  after  he  came  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  study  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal,  to 
make  himself  fit  to  discharge  its  eminent  du- 
ties, and  after  he  became  eminently  capable, 
thought  it  was  the  vilest  heresy  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  imagination  of  man,  but  was 
carried  away  by  circumstances  surrounding 
him — suppose  they  come  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, ana  say  to  us,  *^  We  know  that  the  whole 
thing  has  been  wrong;  we  see  the  horrors 
which  have  resulted  from  it.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  consequences  to  the  North,  which  are 
comparatively  trifling,  we  cannot  look  upon 
our  own  fields,  our  own  States,  and  our  own 
homes,  without  feeling  that  we  have  com- 
mitted the  error  of  our  lives,  and  sinned 
against  the  God  of  justice,  whose  judgment  it 
has  been  to  visit  us  with  these  horrors.  We 
see  it  all;  we  know  that  we  have  been  led 
astray  by  a  few  master-spirits;  but  we  feel  in 
honor  bound  to  stand  by  them.  We  ask, 
therefore,  a  general  amnesty;  pardon  all." 
Suppose  the  President  says,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  say  it  under  the  authority  with  which  he  is 
clothed,  the  pardoning  power — ^these  men  being 
offenders  against  their  duties  as  citixens,  and 
having  committed  treason,  he  has  the  power  to 
pardon  them — suppose  he  says,  *^  I  pardon  all." 
He  issues  the  amnesty  proclamation  to-mor- 
row, announces  that  the  rebellion  is  ended,  the 
insurrection  terminated,  and  upon  terms  hon- 
orable to  the  United  States.  The  plea  upon 
which  it  rested  for  its  justification  constitu- 
tionally is  withdrawn.  They  confess  it  has 
no  foundation.  They  are  back.  Oan  you  say 
that  he  has  not  the  authority  to  do  so  ?  We 
have  not  the  authority;  it  belongs  to  him; 
and  it  is  for  him  to  decide  when  he  will  exer- 
cise it  He  turns  to  the  act  of  13th  July,  1861, 
and  he  finds  that  the  termination  of  his  power 
to  use  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United  States 
and  the  militia  of  the  United  States  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  is  the  termination  of 
the  insurrection,  and  he  comes  back  to  the 
seat  of  Government  and  announces  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Congress  and  the 
country  that  the  war  is  over.  What  are  we  to 
say?  It  is  not  necessary  to  consult  us;  I 
mean  in  point  of  law.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  is  quite  another  thing.  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  that.  I  do  not  choose  to  express 
it  here. 

I^ut  suppose  he  comes  back  and  issues  a 
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proclamation  such  as  I  have  indicated — ^and 
God  grant  that  he  may,  provided  the  terms  he 
honorable  and  fair  —  and  communicates  the 
facts  to  Congress,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  ? 
Why,  Senators,  what  happened  the  other  day  ? 
It  was  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts^ 
of  the  traitor  and  the  demagogne,  no  length* 
of  time  will  be  sufficient  to  exclude  fVom  the 
bosom  of  Americans  the  affection  which  they 
hold  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  coun- 
try. These  commissioners,  it  was  known,  had 
left  Richmond  on  their  way  here  upon  some 
mission  of  peace.  They  first  went  through 
the  lines  of  their  troops.  How  did  they  go 
through?  Amid  the  liuzzas  and  gladdened 
shouts  of  the  thousauds  and  thousands  of  men 
who  are  there  ill  battle  array  against  the  oppo- 
site foe.  They  passed  their  lines ;  and  we  are 
told  by  the  Richmond  press  that  the  moment 
the  news  reached  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  the  soldiers  cheered  universally  until 
each  man  grew  hoarse.  Cheered  for  what  on 
either  side?  Cheered  because  thev  saw,  as 
they  thought,  that  the  war  which  had  made 
them  enemies  was  about  to  terminate;  that 
the  ancient  brotherhood  was  to  be  restored ; 
that  they  should  no  more  meet  each  other  in 
battle  array,  or  in  the  grasp  of  death,  to  do  all 
they  could  to  murder  each  other ;  but  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  they  could  em- 
brace each  otner  as  b^thren  and  as  American 
citizens. 

3ilr.  C0NNE8S.    Will  the  Senator  permit 
mo  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  C0NNES8.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  but  that  the  southern  army,  so  called, 
cheered  because  they  believed  that  those  com- 
missioners were  going  to  arrange  the  terms 
for  their  independence,  as  they  term  it  ?  And 
how  does  the  Senator  know  but  that  our  anny 
cheered  because  they  believed  the  commission- 
ers were  going  to  acknowledge  the  p»ower  of 
the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  our  flag? 

Mr.  JOETNSON.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  But  how  does  the  honorable 
member  know  that  they  did  not?  If  both 
sides  cheered,  the  probability  is  that  they  were 
cheering  for  the  same  purpose.  But  let  me 
answer  the  honorable  member.  The  South- 
ern soldiers,  and  particularly  the  officers,  are 
are  not  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  this  war 
is  to  terminate  by  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence, particularly  at  this  time.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  Union  and  the  navies  of  the  Union 
are  triumphant  everywhere.  Victory  perches 
upon  our  standard  in  every  battle-field  and 
upon  every  naval  encounter,  and  these  men 
know  that.  Jefferson  Davis,  or  those  in  au- 
thority, never  would  have  authorized  commis- 
sioners except  under  an  authority  to  yield  their 
asserted  independence  and  to  recognize  the 
continuing  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me— 


Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  would  rather  not  be  in- 
terrupted now. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Very  well ;  I  merely  rose 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  for  information. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two 
more  to  say. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  ask  the  Senator's  par- 
don for  having  interrupted  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Not  at  all.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  either  of  the  gentlemen  should  rise 
and  put  any  question  to  me,  and  I  only  objected 
to  the  honorable  member  from  Michigan  be- 
cause I  was  about  to  dose.  I  will  not  postpone 
any  question  put  to  me  for  any  length  of  time. 

But  suppose  we  do  not  know  for  what  they 
were  cheering.  Have  we  any  right  to  suppose 
that  the  fact  is  not  as  I  have  stated  ?  Is  it  so 
improbable  that  no  sane  man  could  suppose 
they  were  cheering  for  such  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Perhaps  they  were  cheer- 
ing at  the  idea  that  they  would  be  able  to  go 
home  in  peace. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  have  no  donbt  about 
that.  I  refer  to  this,  Mr.  President,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  matter 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  no  matter  how 
bitterly  we  have  felt  toward  the  Sooth,  if  we 
have  felt  bitterly  toward  the  South,  and  no 
matter  how  bitterly  they  have  felt  toward  us, 
as  certainly  they  have,  all  the  indications  are 
that  they  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways ; 
and  if,  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  they 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  President  de- 
clares by  his  proclamation  of  amnesty  that 
they  are  all  pu*doned,  and  announces  to  the 
country  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  you  may 
pass  as  many  acts  of  Congress  to  raise  troops 
to  carry  on  the  war  as  you  please,  and  you  will 
not  get  a  man.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
would  rebel  at  carrying  on  an  unnecessary  con- 
flict with  those  who  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  some  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  our  history,  carrying  with  us  the 
standard  of  tlie  Union  upon  every  battle-field 
contributing  to  our  glory,  and  sharing  with  us 
in  that  glory.  They  never  will  consent,  and 
God  forbid  that  they  diould,  to  carry  on  the 
war  a  moment  after,  in  point  of  fact,  obedi- 
ence has  been  yielded  by  these  men,  criminal 
or  mistaken,  and  the  authority  of  the  Union 
restored  everywhere  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  flag  floating  upon  every  place  on 
which  the  flag  could  properly  float. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  by  my 
derire  to  meet  the  authority  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Vermont,  and  nobody  yields  to 
it  with  more  pleasure  than  I  do,  who  seems  to 
contend  that  this  war  must  go  on  until  the  in- 
surrection is  declared  to  be  terminated  by  Con- 
gress, or  until  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  been  received  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  act  of  July  18, 1861, 
because,  by  my  interpretation  of  that  act,  tho 
President  has  no  power  to  carry  on  the  war 
an  hour  after  he  is  satisfled  that  the  hostility 
which  authorized  him  to  employ  the  Army  and 
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Navj  has  terminated.    Once  terminated,  for 

all  the  oonaeqaences  he  is  responsible  to  the 

country. 
Mr.  OOLLAMER.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Would  yon  rather  speak 

to-morrow  ? 
Mr.  SHERMAN.    Let  ns  take  a  recess. 
Mr.  OOLLAMER.    I  do  not  want  to  come 

back  here  to-ni^ht. 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Well,  we  will  adjourn 

xmtil  to-morrow. 
Mr.  OOLLAMER.    If  any  gentleman  wishes 

to  more  an  adjournment,  I  will  give  way. 
Mr.  COWAif .    I  move  that  the  Senate  do 

now  adjourn. 
Mr.  TRUMBULL.    I  hope  not.    I  call  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 

token,  resulted — yeas  22,  nays  21 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Collamer, 
Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Harlan,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson, 
NesmitbiPomeroy,  Kamsey,  Bprague,  Sumner,  Van 
Winkle,  Wilkinson,  and  Wright— 22. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anthony,  ^uokalew,  Clark,  Con- 
ness,  Farwell,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Lane  of  Kansas.  Biorj^n,  Morrill.  liye.  PowelL  Sher- 
man JBtewart,  Ten  Eyck,  TrumDull,  Wade,  Willey, 
and  Wilson— 21. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Harding,  Hicks, 
McDougall,  Blchordson,  Riddle,  and  Saalsbary — 8. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

Is  Senate. 
Saturday,  Fe^uary^4j  1865. 
(**  Congressional  Globe,"  83th  Cong.,  2d  session, 

pp.  590-595.) 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
college. 

The  VICE  -  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
qnostion  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Collausb],  and 
upon  that  question  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  preceeds,  I  desire  to  ask  for  the 
jeas  and  nays  upon  his  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
any  man  must  be  exceedingly  dull  who  would 
cot  have  understood  from  the  hints  and  re- 
marks made  this  morning  in  relation  to  this 
topic  that  the  Senate  are  very  impatient  for  a 
vote.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  being  impa- 
tient. But,  rising  as  I  do  to  reply  to  the 
etpeech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson],  delivered  yesterday,  I  will 
ji6t  promise  that  I  shall  be  able  to  gratify  them 
-with  even  my  usual  brevity.  I  will  endeavor 
to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  Justice  to  the  sub- 
ject 
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In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  there  per- 
haps is  due  from  me  to  that  honorable  Senator 
some  little  notice  that  I  am  not  entirely  insen- 
sible to  what  he  has  on  this  and  other  occa- 
sions permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  in  his  re- 
marks with  respect  to  my  professional  ability 
and  discernment.  I  have  never  made  any  re- 
ply to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  am  not  entirely  ungrate- 
ful or  insensible  to  such  remarks.  I  will  mere- 
ly say  that  the  opportunities  I  have  had  to 
inform  myself  in  relation  to  the  honorable 
Senator^s  high  acquirements  in  his  profession, 
his  legal  acumen,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
logic  have  given  me  a  very  high  appreciation 
thereof.  If  I  were  to  say  merely  that  I  recip- 
rocate the  sentiments  he  has  expressed,  and 
entertain  a  sincere  respect  for  his  professional 
superiority  as  high  as  he  entertains  of  mine, 
he  might  consider  it  at  least  but  a  questionable 
compliment ;  but  I  will  add  to  it  that  I  have 
as  high  an  estimation,  and  even  higher,  of  him 
than  he  has  thought  proper  to  express  in  rela- 
tion to  me.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

But,  sir,  after  all,  I  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  honorable  Senator,  when  speaking  in 
that  manner,  very  courteously  and  very  kindly, 
always  accompanied  it  with  an  argument  of 
great  weight,  coming  from  him,  to  show  that 
the  positions  I  took  were  wholly  untenable. 
How  much,  therefore,  the  respect  that  is  paid 
to  my  opinions  is  worth  when  accompaniea  by 
such  sort  of  argument,  he  and  other  gentlemen 
can  answer  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  has  in  it  one  very  important  feature, 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  addressed  himself; 
and  that  is,  that  the  States  which  have  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  are  incapable 
of  exercising  their  privileges  or  their  duties 
within  this  Government  as  integral  parts  of 
this  Union  while  they  continue  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  that  their  restoration  shall  1)e  either 
by  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  the  reception  of 
their  representatives  by  the  two  Houses.  That 
involves  this  point:  whether  Congress  have 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter  in  relation  to  the 
reorganization  and  reSstablishment  of  these 
States.  The  Senator  seems  to  think  not ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  make  some  remarks  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  repeat,  but  the  substance  of 
them  is  that  they  are  States  in  the  Union — I 
agree  to  that — and,  being  in  the  Union,  if  the 
hostilities  cease  there  is  an  end  of  all  action 
about  it ;  they  are  remitted  to  all  their  rights, 
and  may  exercise  all  their  functions  as  integral 
parts  of  this  Government  without  the  consent 
of  this  Government  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  I  dissent. 

The  gentleman  says  that  a  war  may  exist 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  I  agree  to 
that.  He  says  that  if  Great  Britain  should 
wage  a  war  upon  ns,  and  were  in  the  exercise 
of  that  war,  it  would  be  a  war  though  we  had 
not  declared  it,  nor  they  either.    I  grant  it. 
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He  then  says  that  if  they  Bhould  upon  the 
whole  saroease  that  war,  withdraw  their  mili- 
tary force,  and  Parliament  should  dedare  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
the  United  States,  that  that  would  be  an  end 
of  that  war.  There  is  exactly  the  point  where 
we  differ.  That  is  exactly  the  point  where  we 
separate.  I  know  that  one  party  between  two 
or  more  nations  may  make  a  war,  but  I  .say 
that  both  narties  are  required  to  make  peace. 
If  Great  Britain  were  to  actually  levy  war 
upon  this  country,  besiege  our  cities,  lay  waste 
our  coasts,  capture  our  vessels,  and  Uien^  when 
we  had  undertaken  to  defend  ourselves  with 
some  success,  they  should  withdraw  from  it, 
and  declare  to  the  world  that  tliere  is  peace 
between  us,  that  would  not  be  peace,  nor  would 
that  war  be  ended.  I  insist  that  both  parties 
must  agree  to  the  peace,  and  that  the  surcease 
of  hostilities  by  one  side  does  not  end  the  war. 
Every  nation  undoubtedly  has  the  right  in  a 
state  of  war,  when  negotiating  for  peace,  to 
insist  upon  indemnity  for  the  pest  and  security 
for  the  future.  If  one  party  can  make  a  war 
and  make  a  peace  when  they  please,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  party,  then  neither  of 
these  rights  of  insisting  upon  indemnity  for 
the  past  or  security  for  the  future  can  any 
longer  exist.  I  say  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
made  such  a  war  upon  us,  we  would  not  be 
obliged  to  surcease  our  hostilities  in  defense  of 
ourselves  and  the  capture  of  their  vessels  be- 
cause they  ceased,  until  we  had  made  a  treaty 
which  gives  us  indemnity  for  their  having 
made  that  unjustifiable  war  upon  us.  There  is 
the  exact  point  where  we  separate ;  and  it  is 
in  the  application  of  that  same  point  to  this 
war  and  its  analogies  that  we  differ  again. 

But  the  Senator  says  you  cannot  make  war 
upon  a  State;  they  are  now  States  in  the 
Union,  and  if  they  surcease  hostilities  you  can- 
not prosecute  the  war.  I  am  not  insisting 
that  if  these  people  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  peaceably  to  their  habitations,  the  Presi- 
dent can  carry  the  war  into  their  houses.  That 
is  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking 
about  when  and  how  the  political  status  of 
these  States  is  to  be  restored,  and  with  whose 
consent  it  is  to  be  restored.  Is  it  true  that  the 
right  to  make  war  in  this  country  consists  in 
the  right  of  the  States  to  make  war  upon  the 
General  Government,  but  the  United  States 
cannot  make  war  upon  them?  Is  it  their  pe- 
culiar privilege  ana  exclusive  right  to  make 
war  upon  the  General  Government  t  Cannot 
we  do  anything  about  it?  Cannot  we  prose- 
cute war  against  them  ?  Is  it  their  privilege 
to  make  war  on  the  United  States  as  long  as 
they  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  when  they  be- 
come satisfied  they  are  not  getting  along  very 
well,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stop  and 
begin  it  again  when  they  please,  renew  it  when 
'  they  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  it  is  all  an  ae 
parte  proceeding,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?  I 
cannot  agree  to  any  doctrine  of  that  kind. 


But  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject  of  making  war  upon  a  State.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  that  first  and  last»  I 
do  not  know  but  I  was  to  blame,  when  I  first 
heard  that  doctrine  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate,  for  not  correct- 
ing him.  He  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Madison,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution who  stated  that.  They  did  state  it ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  used  to  quote  from  them.  I 
understood  how  that  was  then.  It  is  true  I  did 
not  at  that  time  explain  it.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  other  people  would  be  misled  by  it ;  nor 
did  I  suppose  that  my  explanation  would  ever 
reach  the  community,  and  perhaps  never  reach 
the  Senate.  The  remarks  I  am  now  making 
not  only  will  never  be  read  and  understood  by 
the  community,  but  will  never  be  read  and 
understood  by  half  the  Senate.  But  still  I  feel 
it  my  duty  at  this  time,  as  the  doctrine  is  re- 
peated and  those  quotations  are  again  alluded 
to,  to  make  some  explanation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  observe,  and  any 
gentleman  who  chooses  to  examine  into  it  wiU 
find,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  put  into  his  last  mes- 
sage that  same  doctrine,  and  alluded  to  the 
very  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Davis.  If  you 
will  read  that  message  it  will  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  that  portion  of  it  which  says  you 
cannot  make  war  upon  the  States  was  inter- 
polated into  the  message  after  it  was  drawn 
up.  I  do  not  mean  clandestinely ;  I  mean  inter- 
polated by  the  President.  It  is  obvious  from 
its  connection  that  it  is  so.  I  know  that  while 
that  message  must  have  been  in  a  period  of 
preparation  Mr.  Davis  returned  from  his  ex- 
cursion to  Maine,  where  he  had  spent  that 
summer ;  and  that  was  the  verv  ground  and 
those  were  the  very  quotations  wnich  Mr.  Davis 
had  used  in  the  Senate ;  and  after  his  return 
here,  as  I  think,  it  was  put  into  that  message 
at  his  suggestion. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  were  never  adopted  by 
the  people.  They  never  were  a  constitution ; 
they  were  a  league ;  and  it  was  declared  in  them 
that  the  States  should  retain  and  continue  their 
sovereignty ;  that  it  was  a  league  for  the  mu- 
tual defense  of  the  States  against  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  States  were  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Confederation  by  their  Legisla- 
tures appointing  the  ddegates,  and  withdraw- 
ing them  when  they  pleased ;  and  that  body 
had  no  power  of  making  laws  except  on  the 
single  subject  relating  to  piracy  on  the  high- 
seas.  They  merely  made  requisitions  on  the 
States  that  they  wanted  so  much  money  and 
so  many  men ;  and  the  States  agreed  to  furnish 
them,  or  did  not  furnish  them,  as  they  saw  fit. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  State  had  but 
one  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ; 
each  had  the  same  weight  When  they  catne 
to  get  together  in  a  convention  to  form  a  new 
Constitution,  the  small  States  were  very  desir- 
ous of  preserving  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
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of  having  a  mere  league ;  a  mere  treaty.  They 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  weiglit  which 
they  had  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
aad  they  therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
ba  amended  so  as  to  oblige  the  States  to  furnish 
their  quotas.  The  question  whether  they 
should  mend  up  the  old  Articles  of  Oonfedera- 
tion,  or  form  a  Government  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  was  the  first  great  question  before  that 
convention.  Even  the  State  of  New  York, 
than  counted  a  small  State,  was  very  persistent 
in  favor  of  having  the  Articles  of  Oonfedera- 
tion  amended  merely,  and  when  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  that  project  and  form  a 
Government,  two  out  of  three  of  those  delegates 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Lansing  and  Mr.  Yates, 
went  home  and  never  returned  again. 

It  was  when  the  convention  were  debating 
that  question  that  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man, Mr.  Madison,  and  others,  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted,  were  made  about  making 
war  upon  the  States.  They  said :  '^  You  can- 
not oodrce  these  States  to  furnish  their  quota. 
Why  i  Because  it  is  war ;  you  can  only  do  it 
by  force.  These  Articles  of  Confederation 
are  a  treaty,  a  league,  between  these  States. 
It  is  the  settled  law  of  nations  that  a  war  be- 
tween the  members  of  one  treaty  always  puts 
an  end  to  all  the  treaty  stipulations  existing ; 
and,  therefore,  if  you  make  war  upon  one  of 
these  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion to  coerce  them,  that  moment  you  end  your 
Confederation,  because  it  is  war,  and  the  war 
ends  it.^'  It  is  perfectly  palpable  and  plain  to 
ma  that  with  articles  merely  of  association  in 
the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  the  States,  that 
wa^  strictly  and  literally  true ;  it  could  not  be 
done.  All  the  remarks  then  made  by  those 
gentlemen,  which  are  now  quoted,  were  made 
as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  a  league;  and 
yet  they  are  now  quoted  upon  us  as  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  a  nation  as  it  b 
now  formed,  of  a  national  Government 

If  we  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  these 
Southern  gentlemen  who  have  seceded',  they 
are  not  inconsistent,  because  they  hold  that 
we  are  nothing  but  a  league  now,  and  there- 
fore the  making  of  a  war  would  end  that 
league.  They  therefore  are  not  inconsistent 
in  it ;  but  no  man  who  views  this  as  a  Govern- 
ment^ with  all  the  functions  of  government  at- 
tached to  it,  and  not  a  league,  can  quote  with 
propriety  those  expressions  as  applicable  to 
our  condition.    So  much  for  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President^  there  commenced  an 
insurrection  in  this  conntry.  It  never  arose, 
perhaps,  to  the  dignity  of  a  war  until  the  act 
of  1861  was  passed.  I  know  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  in  relation  to 
laying  a  blockade  and  t)ie  making  of  prizes, 
etc.,  a  war  existed-  before  that  act  of  1861 
was  passed ;  but  ail  agree  that  after  the  act  of 
18S1  was  passed  it  took  the  character  of  war. 
What  shape  was  it  that  it  took  ?  It  was  this : 
Congress  declared  that  where  there  was  an 


insurrection  existing  in  a  State  claiming  to  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  did  not  disclaim  it  and  did 
not  suppress  it,  in  that  case  the  President  might 
declare  the  inhabitants  of  that  State  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  all  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants  of  that  State  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  should 
cease.    Observe,  sir,  they  did  not  declare  that 
the  war  was  to  be  against  men  who  were  in- 
surgents.   It  included  all  the  people  of  a  State 
whose  authorities  sustained  the  insurgency, 
whether  they  were  loyal  or  disloyal  people. 
That  is  the  condition  of  things  in  a  state  of 
war  in  every  country.    It  may  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  minority;    but  that  is  their  un- 
avoidable condition  in  time  of  war.    This  was 
declared  to  be  a  war  with  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  that  State.    Then  it  was  that  it  took, 
in  relation  to  our  inhabitants,  its  true  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  a  war,  and  a  war  between 
those  States,  made  by  them  through    their 
functionaries  and  the  body  of  their  people, 
against  the  General  Government. 

Such  being  the  state  of  war,  the  question 
presents  itself^  When  and  how  is  that  war  to 
cease,  and  when  and  how  is  the  formal  politi- 
cal status  of  the  States  which  are  engaged  in 
it,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  to  be  re- 
stored, and  who  is  to  declare  it?  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  argued  at  much  length 
to  show  that  under  the  act  of  1861,  if  the  hos- 
tilities 00  the  part  of  the  enemy  stop,  the 
President  is  compelled  to  stop  hostilities  on 
his  part.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  controversy 
about  that.  What  if  he  does  ?  I  know  that 
the  President  can  withdraw  all  our  forces 
from  the  Southern  States  to-morrow,  if  he 
pleases ;  he  can  withdraw  aU  our  ships  from 
off  the  coast  and  order  them  to  the  harbor  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  I  kuow  that  military 
operations  may  cease  altogether  by  his  act.  I 
know  he  may  pardon  all  crimes  committed 
against  the  United  States,  including  treason. 
That  is  his  power.  But,  sir,  does  that  alter 
the  condition  of  the  political  status  of  those 
States  in  their  relationships  to  this  General 
GK>vemment  ?  Suppose  the  hostilities  entirely 
cease;  suppose  the  rebela  throw  down  their 
arms  and  go  home  to  their  several  habitationa ; 
there  are  in  those  States  the  functionaries  ot 
their  government^  their  governora,  their  legis- 
latures, all  organized  in  thiis  revolutionary 
operation  and  carrying  it  on ;  and  is  it  true  that 
they  then  have  the  right  to  send  members  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
if  they  have  a  right  to  send  them,  to  demand 
their  admission  here,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  may  make 
war  upon  the  General  Government,  carry  it 
along  as  far  as  they  please,  then  stop  it,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  receive  them,  until  they  have 
had  time  to  revive  their  powers  or  resolution 
and  start  again,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves  ? 
Sir,  are  there  not  two  sides  and  two  parties 
to  this  war  f    It  is  the  strangest  war  men  ever 
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heard  of  if  it  has  but  one  side  to  it.  I  take  it 
there  are  two  parties  to  this  war ;  the  several 
States  who  have  made  it,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  national  Government  against  whom  they 
have  made  it,  on  the  other ;  and  I  suppose  the 
two  parties  must  participate  in  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  qnietness,  and  their  restoration  to 
their  former  condition,  or  a  condition  where 
they  can  perform  their  functions  within  the 
Qovemment  as  integral  parts  ot  the  Union.  It 
is  for  Congress  to  say  when  that  state  of  things 
exists.  Congress  is  not  bonnd  to  receive  their 
members,  or  to  treat  them  as  being  regular, 
loyal,  integral  members  of  this  Union  because 
they  have  surceased  fighting  and  surce&sed 
military  operations,  until  we  have  seen  a  return 
to  loyalty  and  an  obedience  to  their  allegiance 
and  the  performance  of  their  fealty,  a  true  res- 
toration of  themselves  to  their  former  condi- 
tion of  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  that  must 
be  for  Congress  to  decide.  That  is  the  main 
and  essential  sentiment  of  the  amendment  I 
have  presented. 

Sir,  when  will,  and  when  ought,  Congress  to 
admit  these  States  as  being  in  their  normal 
condition?  When  they  see  that  they  ftir- 
nish  evidence  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
stop  their  hostility  and  are  repentant.  They 
sliould  present  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
They  should  furnish  to  us  by  their  actions  some 
evidence  that  the  condition  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience is  their  true  condition  again,  and  Con- 
gress must  pass  upon  it ;  otherwise  we  have  no 
securities.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  lay 
down  their  arms.  Our  courts  should  be  estab- 
lished, our  taxes  should  be  gathered,  our  duties 
should  be  collected  in  those  States ;  and  before 
they  come  here  to  perform  their  duties  or  priv- 
ileges again  as  members  of  this  Union,  they 
should  place  themselves  in  an  attitude  showing 
to  us  that  they  have  truly  taken  that  position, 
and  we  should  pass  upon  it ;  and  I  insist  that 
the  President,  making  peace  with  them,  if  you 
please,  by  surceasing  military  operations,  does 
not  flJter  their  status  until  Congress  passes 
upon  it. 

The  great  and  essential  thing  now  to  insist 
upon,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  Congress  shall 
do  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  create  a 
doubt  about  our  power  over  the  subject.  In- 
deed, it  is  right  to  assert  at  the  proper  time 
that  we  have  that  power ;  and  how,  and  when, 
and  in  what  manner  we  shall  execute  that 
power,  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  to  occupy  very  much  time  with  that; 
but  one  thing  I  have  to  say:  I  believe  that 
when  re&sttiblishing  the  condition  of  peace 
with  that  people,  Congress,  representing  the 
United  States,  has  power  in  ending  this  war  as 
any  other  war,  to  get  some  security  for  the 
future.  It  would  be  a  strange  think  if  it  were 
not  true  that  this  nation,  in  ending  a  civil  as 
|WelI  as  a  foreign  war,  could  close  it  and  make 
peace  by  securing,  if  not  indemnity  for  the 
past,  at  least  some  security  for  future  peace.  I 
|do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  stripped  of  that 


power  in  relation  to  this  or  any  other  war; 
and  here  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  un- 
dertaking to  assert  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  without  some  warrant  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  has  in  it  what  is  well 
known  as  the  guarantee  section,  by  which  this 
Government  guarantees  to  every  State  in  tho 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government.  Kow, 
what  is  implied  in  that  ?  Several  things  which 
are  quite  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  that 
guarantee  can  only  be  kept  and  redeemed  by- 
preserving  the  States  within  the  Union.  AVe 
cannot  carry  out  a  guarantee  to  States  on  anj 
other  ground  than  by  having  and  keeping^ 
them  within  .the  Union.  That  is  necessarily 
implied. 

In  the  next  place  that  guarantee  is  to  the 
States  as  States.  It  is  a  guarantee  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  that  North 
Carolina,  as  a  State,  shall  have  a  republican 
form  of  government  within  this  Union ;  not  to 
be  taken  and  split  up  and  made  into  different 
States,  but  it  is  a  guarantee  to  that  State  as  a 
whole  State. 

Another  thing  is  implied.  That  is  a  guar- 
antee to  the  minority  in  a  State.  No  man 
who  will  read  Mr.  Madison's  re'taiarks  upon 
the  subject  can  be  mistaken  in  that.  The  very- 
nature  of  the  thing  implies  that.  The  majority 
in  a  State  can  shape  their  form  of  government 
as  they  please  without  any  help  from  Congress ; 
but  the  provision  was  inserted  from  a  fear 
that  the  minority  might  be  overborne,  espe- 
cially, said  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  slaveholding 
State.  The  guarantee  was  therefore  inserted 
for  the  security  of  the  minority  in  a  State, 
though  there  may  be  but  one  man  there  to 
redeem  Sodom. 

Again,  it  is  a  guarantee  from  which  the 
States  can  never  discharge  the  United  States. 
You  may  say  that  when  they  make  war  on  us 
they  discharge  us  from  our  obligation  in 
the  matter;  but  that  is  impossible.  That 
guarantee  is  not  merely  for  the  people  of  that 
State ;  it  is  a  guarantee  made  for  the  security 
of  all  tho  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  a  right 
as  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
to  say  that  the  State  of  Vermont  insists  that 
you  shall  keep  North  Carolina  in  the  Union ; 
we  formed  it  with  her  in  it;  we  had  that 
guarantee,  that  she  should  be  kept  in  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  insist  on  the  redemption  of  that 
guarantee.  Therefore  I  say  no  one  State  can 
discharge  the  United  States  from  it. 

Such  being  not  only  the  clearly-expressed 
guarantee  but  the  plighted  national  public 
faith  which  we  are  boxmd  to  keep,  let  me  put 
a  case.  Suppose  in  all  candor  that  Congress 
had  by  experience  become  convinced  that 
they  could  not  sustain  a  State  within  the 
Union  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
holding  slaves ;  suppose  we  had  tried  it  over 
and  over,  and  we  had  beaten  them  and  made 
peace  with  them^  allowing  them  to  keep  their 
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slaves,  and  tbey  had  repeated  their  rebellion 
over  and  over  antil  every  man  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  ntterly  impracticable  and 
impossible  to  have  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  such  an  aristocracy  as  that  en- 
gendered and  sustained ;  and  suppose  Congress 
in  all  candor  and  seriousness  became  convinced 
that  we  could  not  keep  this  guarantee  in  rela> 
tlon  to  those  States  that  hold  slaves,  and  they, 
being  at  war  with  us,  choose  to  lay  down  their 
arms  or'we  beat  them,  disperse  their  forces, 
and  a  question  arises  about  fiziuK  the  status  of 
those  States  agaio*  their  political  condition  in 
relation  to  this  Government,  that  is,  making 
peace ;  I  say  that  Congress  has  a  right,  if  so 
convinced  in  all  candor,  to  say  that  in  order 
to  preserve  our  plij^hted  public  faith  contained 
in  that  guarantee  we  will  destroy  and  abolish 
that  institution ;  for  we  oaonot  keep  our  guar- 
antee without  doing  it.  Cannot  Congress  un- 
der the  general  provision  of  the  Constitution 
make  all  laws  proper  and  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion? Clearly.  If  that  is  so,  then  Congress 
may,  in  fixing  the  status  of  these  States,  if 
they  are  convinced  of  the  proposition  I  have 
jast  stated,  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  again  exercising  their  franchise  as  in- 
tegral members  of  this  Union,  that  they  shall 
be  placed  in  a  position  which  will  enable  the 
Union  to  continue  and  exist. 

Such  being  my  view,  it  remains  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  about  what  the  Senator  said 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  present  probability 
of  peace.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  have 
no  admissions  to  the  White  House,  and  no 
knowledge  of  proceedings  there ;  but  I  guess, 
after  all,  I  have  about  as  much  as  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  [laughter],  and  you  know 
a  Yankee  is  allowed  to  "  guess."  I  have  but 
little  expectation  of  any  present  cessation  of 
hostilities,  even.  I  have  before  remarked  that 
I  do  not  think  the  mere  cessation  of  military 
operations  is  necessarily  a  peace,  nor  do  1 
think  the  political  status  of  these  States  is 
thereby  reestablished.  I  think  it  requires  two 
parties  to  make  a  peace.  I  know  not  what  the 
President  may  do.  I  grant  that  the  President 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  pardon  all  treason.  He  has 
that  power.  Whether  he  can  really  dispense 
with  the  operations  of  what  is  called  the  con- 
fiscation act,  I  do  not  know.  I  had  but  very 
little  to  do  with  that  act,  but  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides for  making  confiscations  by  proceeaing 
in  rem^  and  trying  a  man  without  notice  to 
him.  I  do  not  understand  much  about  such 
proceeding  nor  exactly  know  how  far  they 
may  go.  %ut  it  seems  to  me  that,  before  the 
President  can  re^tablish  these  States  in  the 
Union,  performing  the  functions  of  loyal  States 
within  this  Government  and  integral  parts  of 
it,  somehow  or  other  the  action  of  Congress 
will  be  needed.  That  is  the  very  point  we 
have  now  in  discussion,  the  very  point  I  am 
after. 

I  think  it  does  need  the  action  of  Congress. 


How  will  he  get  rid  of  that  confiscation  law  by 
any  action  of  his  own  ?  I  surely  do  not  know. 
Then  a  law  has  been  passed  with  his  approval 
declaring  that  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  rebellion  are  ineligible  to  appointments 
to  office  in  this  Government.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  perhaps  he  may  get  them  in  without 
having  that  law  repealed  by  Congress,  but  I 
cannot  tell  how.  So  in  whatever  aspect  you 
look  at  the  case  it  is  evident  that  no  re&stab- 
lishment  of  the  former  condition  of  things  can 
take  place  without  the  action  of  Congress. 
There  are  many  other  acts  of  similar  character 
which  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  doing  what 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  thinks  can  be  done 
by  the  President.  Put  an  end  to  the  hostilities, 
and  there,  he  says,* is  the  end;  the  States  are 
in,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  he 
cannot  support  a  resolution  which  declares 
that  we  have  to  do  with  it!  I  say  we  have  to 
do  with  it ;  we  are  the  other  party  in  the  war, 
and  I  think  we  must  participate  in  the  reos- 
tablishmdnt  of  peaceful  relations. 

The  power  existing  in  Congress  in  the  reSs- 
tablishment  of  peaceful  relations  to  annex  such 
conditions  as  are  necessary  to  our  preservation 
and  life,  another  question  arises,  when  and 
how  and  in  what  manner  you  will  exercise  the 
power.  Will  you  ever  exercise  it  at  all  ?  Will 
you  ever  annex  any  such  conditions  ?  We  are 
told  by  the  papers,  which  seem  to  be  very  hun- 
gry for  peace,  and  to  be  crying  **  Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,"  that  there  is  no  need 
of  saying  anything  more  about  the  condition 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  because  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  pa'^sed  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  that  will  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  If  I  were  entirely  con- 
vinced that  we  coald  not  sustain  a  republican 
government  in  these  States  and  keep  them 
within  this  Union  in  any  other  way  than  by 
having  the  institution  of  slavery  abolished, 
and  I  was  inquired  of  whether  I  would  insist 
upon  that  as  a  prerequisite  and  condition  pre- 
cedent to  their  re5stablishment,  I  would  say 
this :  if  I  was  perfectly  convinced,  fully  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind,  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  referred  to  would  be  adopted  by 
the  constitutional  number  of  States,  that  would 
remove  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  any 
such  power  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  that  will  be.  That  is  a  matter 
which  lies  in  the  future.  Neither  I  nor  any 
other  man  can  tcH  when  and  how  and  in  what 
manner  it  will  take  place,  or  whether  it  will 
ever  take  place  at  alt.  While  things  remain 
suspended  in  this  condition  I  reserve  to  myself 
the  right  of  exercising  this  power  which  I 
think  in  the  extreme  Congress  constitutionally 
possesses.  In  what  manner  I  shall  exercise  it 
will  depend  upon  the  occasion  as  it  shall  pre- 
sent itself.  It  will  depend  upon  their  desire  to 
restore  their  former  condition,  how  far  they 
have  jcetunned  to  loyalty  and  allegiance,  how 
far  they  have  so  shaped  their  institutions  as  to 
furnish  security  for  the  future  that  the  peace 
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wonld  be  kept.  All  these  matters  would  have 
to  be  examined  into  in  each  case  as  it  present- 
ed itself. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  move  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment bj  striking  out  all  after  the  word  *^  that," 
where  it  first  occurs,  and  inserting : 

The  States  of  Yirfinia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Misaisrippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  are  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral  colle^ 
for  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  lor 
the  term  of  olBce  commencinf^  on  the  4th  da^  of 
March,  1866 ;  and  no  electoral  votes  shall  be  received 
or  counted  from  said  States  conceminfif  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  said  term  of 
office. 

'  The  simple  effect  of  mj  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  preamble  and 
to  leave  the  resolution  just  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  three-fourths  of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  upon  the  subject  has  originated  out  of 
the  preamble.  I  think  that  there  is  a  clear, 
indicated  majority  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
the  resolution,  and  that  the  Senate  are  ready 
to  vote  simply  on  the  resolution.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  prolong  the  debate.  I  merely  rise  to 
announce  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  believe  that  the  preamble  has 
given  rise  to  the  great  body  of  the  debate  that 
has  already  occurred,  I  propose  to  cut  off 
further  discussion  on  the  preamble  by  moving 
to  strike  it  out,  and  bring  the  Senate  to  act 
directly  and  simply  upon  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clabk 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  his  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  tor  the  original  resolution 
and  preamble. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  My  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  not  persist  in  his  motion.  We 
had  a  distinct  vote  yesterday  on  striking  out 
the  preamble.  He  and  I  desire  to  accomplish 
the  same  object.  I  think  the  debate  is  pretty 
much  over,  and  if  we  can  get  to  a  vote  we  shall 
soon  settle  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
had  better  adhere  to  the  resolution  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  reported  it  back. 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  resolution  of  some  character,  and  we 
shall  soonest  accomplish  our  object  by  just  vot- 
ing for  the  proposition  as  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  in  the  very  best  form.  As  an  original  prop- 
osition I  oared  nothing  about  the  preamble, 
nor  do  I  now,  but  still  I  think  we  shall  the 
soonest  get  through  by  not  offering  amend- 
ments. 1  believe  the  Senate  is  about  ready  to 
vote;  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished  seems 
to  be  acquiesced  in,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  the 
counting  of  the  votes  of  certain  States. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  the  Senate  will  come  to  a 
vote  without  any  further  debate,  I  will  not  press 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Let  us  try. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  sir,  I  withdraw  it,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  8AULSBURY.  I  hope  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  not  withdraw  it^ 
but  will  accept  a  modification  by  inserting 
after  ^^  1865  "  the  words  ^*  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  been  no  valid  election  or  ^pointment 
of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  in 
any  of  those  States." 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  that  is  the 
very  preamble  now.  Those  very  words  that 
he  proposes  to  put  in  are  in  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  If  that  is  so,  very  well. 
I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  will  have 
the  preamble  read  as  it  was  concurred  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  think  it  will  satisfy 
him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON*.  I  am  not  about  to  con- 
tinue the  debate,  but  only  to  refer  to  a  sen- 
tence or  two  in  two  of  the  books  I  have  on  my 
table.  My  friend  from  Vermont  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  what  was  said  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  force  against  States  had  reference  alone  to 
the  States  as  they  existed  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  He  will  find  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son— ^I  read  from  hifi  Debates — ^in  that  conven- 
tion, in  speaking  to  what  was  proposed  as  a 
clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  au- 
thorizing an  exertion  of  the  force  of  the  whole 
against  a  delinquent  State,  spoke  in  this  way : 

'*  He  ohserved  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use 
offeree  the  more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the 
justice,  and  the  etfioaoy  of  it  when  applied  to  people 
collectively,  and  not  individually.  A  Union  of  Uie 
States  containing  soch  an  ingredient  seemed  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  destruction.  The  use  offeree  against 
a  State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of 
all  previous  compacts  to  which  it  ought  to  be  bound." 

Then  he  is  speaking  in  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed power  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union, 
as  we  have  it,  to  authorize  the  use  of  force 
against  a  State  as  such. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  That  was  a  proposition 
to  carry  into  eflfect  the  Confederation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  No ;  it  was  in  the  con- 
vention to  adopt  the  Constitution.  But  I  will 
not  fatigue  the  Senate  by  going  further  into 
that  subject.  I  stated  yesterday  that  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  whom  the  prize 
cases  were  decided,  expressly  nagatived  the 
idea  of  any  authority  to  carry  on  a  war  or 
declare  a  war  against  any  State  of  the  Union. 
That  will  be  seen  first  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  on  page  668,  2  Black^s  Reports,  in 
which,  speaking  for  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
who  delivered  the  opinion,  says : 

*'By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has  the  pow* 
er  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign  war.  It  cannot 
declare  war  against  a  State,  or  any  number  of  States* 
by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitutien.  The 
Constitution  confers  on  the  President  the  whole 
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•xeoatiTe  power.  He  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Heia  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armj  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
no  power  to  initiate  or  declare  war  against  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  domestic  State.  But  by  tne  acts  of  Con- 
ffress  of  February  28, 1795,  and  Sd  of  March,  1807, 
he  la  authorised  to  call  out  the  militia  and  use  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
case  of  InTasion  by  foreign  nations  and  to  suppress 
insurrection  aj(ainst  the  Qovemment  of  a  State  or  of 
the  United  States.'^ 

And  at  page  698,  Mr.  Jastioe  Nelson,  who 
gave  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  says : 

**  The  acts  of  1795  and  1807  did  not,  and  could  not, 
nnder  the  Constitution,  confer  on  the  President  the 
power  of  declaring  war  against  a  State  of  this 
XJnion,  or  of  deciding  that  war  existed." 

And  Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  do  it 
hj  the  two  acts  referred  to  by  the  court  or  by 
the  act  of  July  18,  1861.  Those  acts  all  pro- 
fess to  act  ezolnsively  nnder  the  clause  of  the 
Gonstitution  which  authorizes  the  employment 
oi  foroe  to  suppress  an  insurrection. 

The  subject  nas  been  fally  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ;  on  the  questions  in  issue  between  my 
friend  from  Vermont  he  has  said  all  that  can 
be  said  on  his  side,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
say  what  I  could  on  the  other.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  detain  the  Senate  by  any  further 
discussion. 

The  PEE3IDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Collamsb]. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  preamble  and  resolution,  and  insert 
the  following: 

Uttohed^  etc..  That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  in- 
habitants whereof  have  been  declared  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  by  virtue  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
entitled  "  An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  18, 1861,  snail  be  regarded  as  empow- 
ered to  elect  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Uoited  States  until  said  condition  of 
insurrection  shall  cease,  and  be  so  declared  by  vir- 
tue of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  or  until  they 
•hall  be  represented  in  both  Uouses  of  Congress : 
nor  shall  any  vote  cast  by  any  such  electors  eiectea 
by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  State, 
or  the  Legislature  thereof,  be  received  or  counted. 

The  question  being  taken  by  the  yeas  and 
nays,  resulted — yeas  13,  nays  27 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Messrs.  Anthony^  Brown,  Clark,  Colla- 
mer,  Dixon,  Farwell,  Foot,  Uarlan,  Howard,  Lane  of 
X!ansas,  Rsmsey,  Sumner,  and  Wilson — 18. 

NAfS — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Chandler,  Connasa, 
Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Foster,  Hale,  Uarria,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Pomeroy.  Powell,  SauUbury, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  Ten  Eyok,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle^Vnilev,  and  Wright— 27. 

ABSENT— ftessrs.  Carlile,  Grimes,  Harding, 
Hicks,  MoDougalt,  Nesmith,  Biobardson,  Biddle, 
Bpragne,  Wade,  and  Wilkinson— 11. 

Bo  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  joint  resolution  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
Is  on  concurring  in  the  amendment  made  as  in 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  I  understand  that  is  an 
amendment  by  which  a  part  of  the  preamble 
was  stricken  out.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  which 
was  to  strike  out  from  the  preamble  the  words 
**  and  have  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  re- 
bellion for  more  than  three  years,  and  were  in 
said  state  of  armed  rebellion  on  tne  8th  day  of 
November,  1864 ;"  and  in  lieu  of  them  to  insert 
**  and  were  in  such  state  of  rebellion  on  the 
8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid  elec- 
tion for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Gonstitution  and  laws  thereof,  was  held  there- 
in on  said  day,*'  so  as  to  make  the  preamble 
read  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, Oeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  rebelled 
against  the  Goveroment  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  in  such  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1864,  that  no  valid  election  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  there- 
of, was  held  therein  on  said  day. 

Mr.  POMEROT.  I  suppose  it  is  in  order  to 
perfect  the  preamble  before  the  question  is 
taken  on  striking  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in  order 
to  amend  the  amendment.  The  question  is 
not  on  striking  out  the  whole  preamble. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  which  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  not  object ;  and  that  is.  in- 
stead of  saying  that  these  States  continued  up 
to  the  8th  day  of  last  November  in  such  a  state 
of  armed  rebellion  that  a  v^d  election  could 
not  be  held,  to  say  simply  that  they  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  a  yalid  election  could  not 
be  held.  My  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the 
words  '^  state  of  rebellion  "  and  insert  "  condi- 
tion." These  States  were  not  all  in  rebellion 
then,  bnt  I  will  admit  that  they  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  could  not  vote. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  had  supposed  that  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  which  we  are  now  again  to  vote, 
was  simply  to  strike  out  a  porticm  of  the  pre- 
amble and  not  to  substitute  anything  in  its 
place.  I  perceive  that  in  that  respect  I  waa 
mistaken,  and  that  there  is  a  substitution  of 
oUier  words  which  satisfy  me.  I  shall  there- 
fore vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  no  right  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
which  is  only  to  insert  the  word  ^condition  ^* 
in  place  of  the  words  ^^  state  of  rebellion,"  so 
as  to  declare  that  these  States  were  in  such  a 
condition  that  no  valid  eleodoa  could  be  held* 
I  had  no  oblection  to  that,  individually,  and  as 
it  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  does  not  alter  the  mean- 
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ing  of  tho  rosolntion  or  preamble,  I  shall  not 
object  to  it.  The  preamble,  if  thoa  amended, 
will  then  read  that  certain  States  rebelled 
against  the  Goyernment,  and  were  in  snch  a 
condition  on  the  8th  of  November  last  that  no 
valid  election  could  be  held.  I  am  satisfied 
with  that  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  do  not  see  the  proprie- 
ty of  this  change.  It  sajs  they  rebelled  at 
sach  a  time  and  were  in  a  bad  condition  on 
the  8th  of  November.  What  the  condition  was 
it  does  not  state.  Was  it  a  bad  condition  of 
health? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  think  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate affords  a  precedent  for  the  phraseology  that 
is  to  be  used  here.  It  was  once  stated  in  a  cer- 
tain case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  certain 
members  did  not  belong  to  a  healthy  political 
organization.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  POMEROY.  The  object  which  I  desire 
to  accomplish  is  a  simple  one.  I  do  not  like 
to  state  in  the  preamble  what  is  not  true.  That 
the  local  authorities  of  these  States  did  rebel 
against  the  Government  four  years  ago  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  that  all  of  them  continued  that 
rebellion  up  to  the  8th  day  of  November  last  is 
not  true,  and  there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  it 
is.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas — 
and  the  same  may  be  true  of  Louisiana — the 
local  authorities  that  rebelled  have  not  been 
inside  of  the  State  within  a  year.  Then  how 
could  they  have  been  in  rebellion  in  that  State 
on  the  8th  day  of  November  last  ?  The  prog- 
ress of  our  armies  has  been  such  that  they 
were  not  there ;  and  for  us  to  say  in  this  pre- 
amble that  they  continued  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion up  to  that  time  is  not  true.  I  am  willing 
to  say  that  the  disorganized  condition  of  these 
States,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  General  Government,  left 
them  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  hold  an  election.  I  am  willing  to  say 
that,  because  I  think  that  it  is  true.  The  other 
statement  is  not  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  the  amendment  made  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whol0. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  With  due  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  because  the  authoritieB  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  were  driven  out  of  Arkan- 
sas, that  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
You  might  have  driven  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Arkansas  and  all  the  authorities  out,  and  they 
still  be  waging  war  against  the  United  States. 
In  fact  I  suppose,  as  far  as  the  authorities  are 
concerned,  that  is  true — ^I  mean  the  authorities 
existing  under  the  government  of  Arkansas 
at  the  time  the  rebellion  commenced. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  They  abandoned  the  State. 
The  local  authority  is  confined  to  the  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Tliey  abandoned  the  State 
because  they  were  driven  ont  of  it. 


Mr.  POMEROY.  They  were  not  driven  ont 
as  local  authorities,  but  as  individuals. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  They  could  not  have  been 
driven  out  otherwise.  Still  in  point  of  fact, 
when  they  were  driven  out,  they  were  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  POMEROY.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  And  in  point  of  fact  they 
were  on  the  8th  of  November  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion; that  is  to  say,  they  were  warring 
against  the  United  States,  either  collectively 
or  individually.  It  is  not  strictiy  true  to  the 
letter  that  all  the  inhabitants  and  all  the  local 
authorities  of  any  one  of  these  States  were  in 
a  State  of  rebellion  on  the  6th  of  November. 
There  were  a  great  many  loyal  citizens  in  each 
one  of  the  States,  and  there  may  have  been 
among  the  local  authorities  some  loyal  citizens 
who  were  driven  by  force  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  But  in  point  of  law,  as  w^e  have 
already  said  in  the  act  of  July  18, 1861,  and  as 
the  President  has  said  in  his  proclamation  is- 
sued in  pursuance  of  that  act,  so  far  as  our 
power  to  put  down  insurrection  by  force  of 
arms  is  concerned,  they  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection ;  and  then  the  question  comes  back 
whether  a  State  whose  inhabitants  are  collec* 
tively  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion (that  is  to  say,  are  opposing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  are  supported  in 
that  opposition  by  the  local  authorities,  such 
as  they  are)  can  elect  electors. 

Mr.  POMEROY.    The  local  authorities  to 
which  I  referred  were  the  rebel  authorities. 
They  never  had  but  one  election  in  the  State 
that  I  alluded  to  since  the  rebellion,  and  their 
governor  has  been  killed  and  the  whole  thin^ 
destroyed.    It  is  not  true  that  these  rebel  lociu 
authorities  were  in  a  condition  to  make  war 
even  outside  of  the  State  on  the  8th  day  of  last 
November.    The  real  local  authorities  were 
loyal  Union  men ;  and  for  us  to  say  that  the 
real  local  authorities  of  that  State  were  in  re- 
bellion on  the  8th  day  of  last  November  will 
be  saying  what  is  not  true.    In  the  first  place, 
the  term  of  ofSce  of  the  old  local  authorities 
had  expired  by  limitation ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  chief  men  in  that  government  were 
not  alive  to  exert  any  influence  if  they  were 
disposed  to  do  so.    To  say  that  they  made  war 
on  the  Government  on  the  8th  day  of  last  No- 
vember, or  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  is  say- 
ing what  cannot  be  true ;  and  that  oor^ local 
authorities  made  war  on  the  Government  ia 
equally  untrue.    I  am  willing  to  say  that  these 
parties  not  having  been  recognized  or  counte- 
nanced by  the  Government,  were  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  they  could  not  hold  an  election,  and 
with  that  amendment  I  propose  to  sustain  the 
resolution.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  to  Senators  around  me,  to 
avoid  any  tronble  about  the  recitals  in  the  pre* 
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amble,  that  we  strike  out  the  preamble  and 
just  pat  the  names  of  the  States  we  intend  to 
exclade  from  the  electoral  college  into  the 
enactment  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  have  had  a  direct 
vote  on  that,  and  now  we  are  having  a  con- 
troversy aboat  a  matter  which  I  am  snre  if 
the  resolution  was  printed  and  laid  before 
Senators  there  would  be  no  controversy  in  re- 
gard to.  The  qnestion  now  pending  is  simply 
whether  the  word  ^'  condition  "  shall  be  used 
in  place  of  the  words  ^' state  of  rebellion.*' 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  thinks  it  very  ob- 
jectionable because  he  supposes  it  may  refer 
to  the  health  of  the  States  in  some  way.  The 
-word  '*  condition  *'  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  used ;  and  the  pre- 
vious language  of  the  preamble  explains  it 
It  seems  to  me  nobody  can  misunderstand  it 
-who  does  not  want  to  misunderstand  it,  with 
the  resolution  before  him.  The  preamble  now 
recites  that  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
Bee,  and  others,  rebelled  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  were  in  such 
Btate  of  rebellion  that  no  valid  election  was 
held  in  November  last.  The  Senator  from 
Kf^Kfttt  objects  to  that  because  he  thinks  all 
those  States  were  not  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
on  the  8th  of  November ;  but  he  admits  that 
the  condition  of  things  was  such  that  no  valid 
election  could  be  held,  and  he  wants  to  change 
the  words  *^  state  of  rebellion  "  to  the  word 
*'  condition.'*  Does  that  alter  the  effect  of  the 
resolution,  or  does  it  alter  the  effect  of  the 
preamble  ?  K  it  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  was  quite  willing  that  it  should  be 
adopted.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to 
adopting  his  amendment,  and  then  we  shall 
be  done  with  the  controversy. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  26,  nays  18 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS  — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckalew, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Conness,  I>avis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Far  well.  Foot,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Pomeroy.  rowell, 
Bamscy,  Saulsbary,  Sherman,  TrambuLl,  Van  Win- 
kle, Willey,  and  Wilson— 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  CoUamer,  Cowan,Fogter,  Qrimes, 
Hale,  Howard,  Johnson,  Morrill,  Nye,  Stewart,  Ten 
Eyck,  Wa'le,  and  Wright— 18. 

ABSENT— Mesars.  Carllle,  Hardinsr,  Hicks,  Howe, 
Xano  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Nesmitli,  Bichardson, 
Blddlo,  Sprogue,  Samner,  and  Wilkinson— 12. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  desire  to  move  to 
strike  out  the  preamble,  and  insert  after  the 
word  ^^  States,"  in  the  resolution,  the  names 
of  the  States  recited  in  the  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
question  is  on  concurring  in  the  amendment 
made  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  it  has 
been  amended. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  It  is  true  that  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  made  a  motion  to 
strike  ont  the  names  of  those  States  from  the 
preamble ;  but  he  did  not  more  to  substitute 


for  the  whole  resolution  and  preamble  the 
resolution  as  it  would  read  with  the  names  of 
the  States  in.  Merely  striking  out  the  names 
from  the  preamble,  as  the  Senator  trom  Illi- 
nois remarked,  left  the  resolution  with  no 
meaning,  and  therefore  some  Senators  voted 
against  it.  But  the  present  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  simply  to  indicate 
what  is  desired,  that  these  States  shall  not  be 
counted  in  the  college,  leaving  out  the  pre- 
amble ;  for  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty 
about  the  recitals  in  the  preamble.  This  pre- 
sents the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  which  it  was  presented  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  do  not  see  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  striking  it  out.  It  is  proposed 
to  take  the  names  of  the  States  out  of  the  pre- 
amble and  put  them  into  the  resolution.  Will 
it  be  any  better  then?  It  is  just  taking  up 
time.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adhere  to  the 
resolution  as  it  is,  and  vote  down  all  amend- 
ments which  are  proposed. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  Without  this  preamble 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  resolution  states 
the  condition  of  that  country  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  minority  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  will  vote  in  a  few 
days,  and  be  compelled  to  vote,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee, 
and  that  there  is  or  will  be  a  clear  majority  in 
this  body  in  favor  of  that  proposition.  It  is 
not  true,  as  stated  in  this  preamble,  that  the 
local  authorities  of  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  were  not  in  a  situation  to  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
either  by  being  in  rebellion  or  by  being  in 
"  such  condition,"  as  my  colleague  says.  They 
were  prepared  to  vote,  and  so  far  as  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  did  vote,  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  preamble 
because  I  do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  take 
the  back  track  on  my  own  action.  By  insert- 
ing the  names  of  the  States  in  the  resolution, 
as  I  have  suggested,  we  reach  the  object  de- 
sired by  the  Senator  from  lUinois,  and  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  embarrassment  that  will  be 
upon  us  in  the  contingency  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
question  is  on  concurring  in  the  amendment 
made  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
preamble  as  that  amendment  has  been  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — ^yeas  82,  nays  6 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS-— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckulew, 
Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  Davis,  Dizon,  Doolittle, 
Farwell,Fo0ter,  Grimes, Ualo.  Harlan, Harris,  Hen- 
denon,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Mor- 

§an,   Morrill,  Nesmith,  Nye.    PomeroTv  Ramsey, 
herman^tewart,  Samner,  Trumball,  Wade,  Wil- 
Bon,  and  Wright— 62. 

NAYS — ^Messrs.    Cowan,    Foot,    Johnson,   Ten 
Eyck,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 6. 
ABSENT— Messrs.   Garlile,  Chandler,  Harding, 
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Hicks,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  MoDougall,  Powell, 
Biohardson,  Biddle,  Baulabury,  Bprague,  and  Wil- 
kinson— 18. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  now  move  to 
strike  out  the  preamhle,  and  to  strike  oat  after 
the  word  "  States,"  in  the  third  line  of  the 
resolution,  the  words  "  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
amble," and  to  insert  in  lien  of  them  "Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tex- 
as, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee;"  and  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  As  far  as  the  mere  object 
is  concerned,  which  is  to  exclude  the  votes  of 
these  States,  whether  the  resolution  pass  in 
its  present  form  or  in  the  form  now  proposed 
makes  no  difference ;  hut  it  seems  to  me  sin- 
gular legislation  to  resolve  that  the  votes  of 
certain  States  shsdl  not  he  counted,  without 
assigning  any  reason  why  they  shall  not  be 
counted.  How  is  the  President  to  know  why 
they  should  not  be  counted!  How  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  know  why  they 
should  not  be  counted  ?  How  is  the  public  to 
know  why  they  are  not  counted  ?  You  have 
just  as  much  right  to  say  that  the  vote  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  shall  not  be  counted, 
looking  to  the  face  of  the  resolution  alone,  if 
it  embraced  any  other  State  than  those  named. 
It  appeared  to  me  individually,  and  I  think  it 
appeared  to  the  memhers  of  the  committee, 
as  evidently  as  it  appeared  to  the  other  House, 
that  when  we  are  excluding  certain  States 
from  voting  we  ought  to  state  why  we  exclude 
them.  For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COWAN.  Tlie  objection  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Maryland,  I  think,  is  fatal 
to  this  kind  of  legislation.  This  is  not  really 
a  law,  at  any  rate;  it  is  simply  a  decision. 
Being  a  decision,  it  is  insisted  that  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  shall  contain  the  reasons  on  which 
the  law  is  hased.  It  strikes  me  this  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  fallacy  of  this 
mode  of  legislation.  That  which  we  are  now 
decidmg  ought  to  be  decided  next  Wednesday 
in  the  joint  convention.  We  have  got  now 
just  to  that  point  when  it  is  evident  that  this, 
instead  of  bemg  a  law,  is  simply  a  decision  leg- 
islative in  its  character. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  We  have  spent  sev- 
eral days  here  trying  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
a  rule  should  be  adopted  for  the  control  of  the 
joint  convention  that  is  to  meet  next  Wednes- 
day. Now,  I  should  like  to  learn  from  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  it  is  usual  to  give  a 
reason  for  a  rule  to  govern  legislative  action, 
in  this  or  any  other  legislative  body.  We  de- 
sire to  say  that  certain  States  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  have  their  electoral  votes  counted  on 
next  Wednesday,  and  we  desire  to  say  so  now, 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder  on 
that  occasion.    We  have  heard  from  several 


distinguished  Senators  that  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  disorder  that  oc- 
curred eight  years  ago  in  joint  convention. 
Now,  sir,  I  want  to  save  the  loyal  people  of 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  from 
having  their  feelings  further  wounded.  So  far 
as  one  of  those  States  is  concerned,  we  drove 
their  Senators  from  our  doors  last  session.  I 
am  one  of  the  men  who  believe  that  a  State 
organization  is  indispensable  to  the  protection 
of  the  Union  men  in  those  States.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  bringing  back 
of  any  of  the  seceded  States  into  the  Union 
does  more  to  demoralize  our  opponents  and  to 
close  out  this  rebellion  than  any  other  act  that 
we  can  accomplish.  It  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  victories  which  can  be  gained  in  the  field. 
I  want  these  States  brought  back;  I  want  to 
encourage  the  Union  men  in  all  the  seceded 
States  when  they  evince  that  there  is  any  Union 
feeling  within  their  borders. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  honorable  member  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  is  a  mere  rule. 
A  rule  may  be  determined  perhaps  by  the  con- 
vention, or  certainly  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  two  bodies  that  constitnte  the  conven- 
tion. What  we  propose  to  do  now  is  to  pass  a 
law,  to  which  the  President's  assent  is  neces- 
sary before  it  becomes  operative,  declaring 
what  electoral  votes  shall  be  counted  legally. 
If  we  have  the  authority  to  pass  such  a  law — 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  that  question 
now ;  I  think  veiy  clearly  we  have  the  author- 
ity— ^when  it  is  passed  by  both  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  it  is  binding  on  the 
members  of  the  convention  when  they  meet 
together.  It  is  therefore  no  rule ;  nor  is  it  a 
decision,  as  the  honorable  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania supposes.  A  decision  of  what?  It  is 
a  declaration  which  is  itself  a  law  that  those 
votes  are  not  legitimate  votes.  Those  who 
think  it  has  no  operation  will  vote  against  it 
in  any  form ;  but  if  it  operates  at  all,  it  oper- 
ates as  a  law.  Then  the  only  question  with  me 
is  whether  it  is  proper  in  Congress,  having  au- 
thority in  certain  cases,  as  I  think,  to  exclude 
votes  of  electors,  to  declare  that  the  votes  of 
any  particular  State  are  to  be  excluded  without 
stating  why  they  are  excluded. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  a  concurrent 
resolution,  that  does  not  require  the  signature 
of  the  President,  would  not  be  just  as  potent 
on  this  subject  as  a  joint  resolution  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  A  concurrent  resolution 
requires  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  LANE,  of  Kansas.  A  resolution  of  each 
branch  separately,  composing  the  joint  con- 
vention, would  be  as  potent  as  this  law  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  This  preamble  contains 
a  recital  which  meets  the  views  of  some  gen- 
tlemen and  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  others, 
and  there  are  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
who  have  avowed  their  determination  to  vote 
in  &vor  of  the  proposition  to  exclude  Lonisi- 
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ana  upon  thb  other  ground,  that  Louisiana  has 
no  representation  in  Congress,  and  not  having 
any  representation  in  Congress  should  not 
be  represented  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
learned  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shbbman] 
based  his  argument  entirely  on  that  ground. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better,  without  a 
recital  that  these  Bcates  continue  in  rebellion 
or  that  they  continue  in  any  condition,  to  de- 
clare simply,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  each 
ooe  voting  for  the  proposition,  tiiat  the  votes 
of  these  States  shall  not  be  counted  in  the  elec- 
toral college;  and  then  the  preamble  woald 
have  no  embarrassing  effect  or  any  entangle- 
ment connected  with  it  upon  the  free  action  of 
any  member  of  either  House,  in  relation  to  any 
other  question  that  may  arise,  whether  the 
members  from  Louisiana  or  Arkansas  shall  be 
admitted  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wise 
to  strike  out  the  preamble  and  leave  the  prop- 
osition itself,  and  then  each  one  who  votes  for 
it  can  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  reason. 

Mr.  T£N  £TCK.  I  have  persistently  voted 
^*  nay  *'  on  all  the  various  propositions  submit- 
ted to-day  for  the  amendment  of  the  preamble, 
although  some  of  them.  I  believe,  are  improve- 
ments upon  .the  preamole  as  originally  report- 
ed. Being  opposed  to  the  preamble  and  to  the 
resolution  itself^  so  far  as  it  affects  certain  of 
the  States  mentioned,  it  might  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  method  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  have  been  esteemea  excusable  or 
proper  in  me  to  have  voted  "yea''  on  several 
of  these  propositions  looking  toward  an  ameli- 
oration of  the  charge  made  in  the  preamble  as 
to  the  condition  of  all  these  States ;  but  as  I 
am  persistently  opposed  to  the  whole  measure, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  at  least  one  of  these 
States,  if  not  more,  I  think  it  more  consistent 
to  vote  **nay"  in  relation  to  all  these  amend- 
ments. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  were  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  State  of  Loubiana  or  Tennessee  was  in 
such  a  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of 
November  last  as  that  there  could  be  no  legal 
election  held  there,  how  could  I  be  prepared 
to  say  that  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion, 
on  the  8th  day  of  November  last,  they  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  could  not  vote?  I 
would  much  rather  meet  the  question  fairly 
and  squarely  and  say  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  than  simply  to  evade  the 
question,  and  say  that  they  were  in  some  sort 
of  condition  that  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide 
in  this  high  place.  I  would  not  strip  a  State 
of  her  rights  in  this  Union  without  having  the 
boldness  to  assign  a  cause. 

That  consideration  regulates  and  controls  my 
action  in  my  vote  on  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Elansas.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  barely  and  squarely  that  these 
States  shall  not  be  counted  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege without  asngning  any  reason  under  heaven 
for  my  action*  I  think  i(  is  due  to  the  people 
there,  if  there  be  a  corporal's  guard  of  loyal 
men,  that  we  should  assign  here  the  reason 


why  we  will  not  allow  them  to  have  an  electo- 
ral vote  oast,  after  they  have  endeavored  to  do 
all  that  they  could  do  to  resume  their  position 
in  the  Union.  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  prop- 
osition from  beginning  to  end,  and  have  voted, 
and  I  shall  vote,  consistently,  I  think,  *^nay" 
throughout. 

Mr.  no  WE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  taken 
much  part  in  this  discussion,  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  much ;  but  I  intended  to  say  two 
or  three  words  before  the  final  vote  should  be 
taken  on  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
believe  I  may  as  well  say  those  few  words  now 
as  at  any  time. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  most  peculiar  feature  of 
this  debate  that  we  have  spent  four  days,  I 
think,  in  discussing,  not  whether  we  shall  pass 
the  resolution  or  not,  but  what  reason  we  shall 
assign  for  passing  it.  Ordinarily,  when  yon 
are  agreed  as  to  what  law  you  wUl  enact,  yon 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  that  in  the  bill,  and 
looking  there  for  the  law,  and  looking  into  the 
Congressional  Globe  for  the  reasons  to  be  given 
for  it.  But  to  me  this  whole  debate  seems 
very  significant  that  the  Senate  were  conscious 
that  they  were  about  to  do  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  therefore  they  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  assign  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
acted  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  aocnraoy, 
and  hence  you  have  been  debating  for  four 
days  as  to  the  question  what  reason  you  shall 
assign  for  enacting  this  law.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  occupied  any  more  time  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  assign  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  so  it  is  denominated,  declar- 
ing that  **each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress."  That 
the  Constitution  declares.  When  I  came  here 
you  reqnured  me  to  step  to  your  desk  and  take 
an  oath  to  support  it ;  and  now  yon  ask  me  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  which  declares  that  eleven 
States  shall  not  vote,  shall  not  appoint  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not 
do  it ;  or,  if  I  have  not  sworn  that  exactly  be- 
fore, I  swear  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  people  living  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and 
those  other  States,  had  no  right,  in  fact,  had 
no  equitable  right  to  choose  electors  in  No- 
vember last,  I  believe ;  but  I  believe  it  because 
there  were  no  American  States  there.  But  you 
ask  me  to  vote  for  a  resolution  which  says 
that  they  are  States,  and  yet  which  says  that 
they  shdl  not  vote  for  President.  Wherever 
there  is  a  State  in  fact,  there  is  the  right,  and 
there  b  the  evidence  of  it,  to  give  a  number  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  equal 
to  tiie  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
in  both  Houses  to  which  that  State  is  entitled.' 
That  is  my  judgment.    During  the  last  session 
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of  Congress  I  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
this  very  subject,  and  to  say  then  that  it  seemed 
to  me  the  fitting  time  to  ^x  the  relations  of 
these  communities  before  the  election  was 
held,  before  we  knew  what  would  be  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  action.  '  That  was  declined. 
Your  law  still  said  those  are  States ;  three  of 
them  actually  did  vote,  we  are  told,  did  choose 
electors ;  and  now  you  ask  me  to  rote  for  a 
resolution  which  says  that  they  are  States, 
and  yet  which  says  that  their  yotes  shall  not 
be  counted. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  look  one  moment 
at  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned.  The 
committee  assign  for  a  reason  that  there  was 
no  valid  choice  of  electors  in  those  States  in 
November  last.  The  committee  say  so ;  they 
ask  me  to  say  so ;  they  ask  the  Senate  to  say 
BO,  that  there  was  no  valid  choice  of -electors. 
Sir,  is  the  law-making  power  of  the  United 
States  made  the  judge  of  what  is  a  valid  elec- 
tion of  presidential  electors?  '^Each  State 
shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct."  The  Legislature  is 
made  the  Judge  of  the  manner  of  choosing 
electors.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  itself 
is  the  final  judge  as  to  what  is  a  valid  election. 
There  cannot  be  any  other.  The  right  is  given 
in  fall  to  the  State  itself.  Therefore  I  cannot 
agree  to  say  that  there  was  no  valid  election  in 
these  States.  I  think  it  belongs  to  these  States 
respectively  to  determine  that  question. 

£ut  if  there  was  no  valid  election,  there 
was  some  reason  for  it.  "What  was  the  rea- 
son ?  The  committee  say  because  the  people 
of  those  States  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion  on 
that  day.  That  may  be,  if  true,  a  good  rea- 
son why  a  valid  election  could  not  be  held ; 
but  yet,  right  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber, . 
while  you  are  debating  this  resolution,  there  is 
an  issue  of  fact  formed  as  to  whether  it  is 
true  or  not.  The  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
has  opportunities  for  knowing  the  fact  as  well 
as  any  one,  and  who  is  competent  to  testify, 
tells  yon  that  there  was  no  such  state  of  rebel- 
lion as  prevented  the  people  from  making  a 
valid  election.  That  is  his  testimony  upon  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  which  we  are  at  issue. 
Now,  is  it  not  dangerous  legislation  when  you 
concede  that  the  law  you  are  about  to  pass  de- 
pends for  its  validity  on  the  reasons  you  as- 
sign for  it,  when  in  assigning  reasons  you  dif- 
fer not  only  upon  the  law  as  to  what  is  a  good 
reason,  bnt  differ  upon  the  fac{  as  to  what 
reasons  exist  ? 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  one  more  re- 
markable debate  we  have  had.  The  commit- 
tee recite  these  facts  as  the  ground  upon  which 
you  shall  proceed  to  disfranchise  eleven  States. 
They  recite  them  as  facts,  present  them  as  rea- 
sons why  you  should  do  it.  The  amendment 
which  has  created  more  debate  than  any  other 
was  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  effect  of  which  was  mainly 
to  present  as  a  reason  for  enacting  this  law, 
not  anything  that  we  affirmed  to  be  a  fact, 


but  something  that  the  President  has  affirmed, 
to  be  a  fact.    The  committee  say,  disfranchise 
those  States  because  their  people  were  in  No- 
vember in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
asked  us  to  disfranchise  the  people  of  those 
States  because  the  President  said  they  were  in 
rebellion ;  and  that  was  really  the  breadth  of 
that  issue,  as  I  understood  it.    If  you  have  a 
right  to  disfranchise  the  people  of  a  State, 
does  it  matter  whether  you  and  I  agree  upon 
the  fact  for  which  we  do  it,  or  whether  we 
act  upon  something  that  the  President  or  some 
other  agent  of  the  Government  has  said  ? 

It  all  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  about  to 
pass  a  most  extraordinary  law.    I  shall  not 
vote  for  it  myself,  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  Senate  pass  it,  for  there  it 
stands  side  by  side  with  your  constitution,  a 
law*  declaring  in  terms  that  the   people  of 
eleven  States  that  you  call  States  shajil  not 
vote.    I  think  you  might  just  as  well  decisive 
that  they  should  not  marry.    I  think  you  can 
declare  it  just  as  w^ell  of  the  people  of  one 
State  as  another,  if  yon  insist  upon  it  that 
they  are  States.    I  know  you  say  that  thoso 
people  have  rebelled.     Some  of  them  have ; 
but  when  a  man  commits  murder,  can  yoa 
pass  an  act  of  Congress  to  hang  the  man  that 
you  think  has  committed  the  murder  f    Would 
you  not  think  that  very  extraordinary  ?    But 
is  it  half  so  extraordinary  as  to  pass  an  act 
of  Congress  disfranchising  the  people  of  a 
whole  State  because  part  of  them  have  com- 
mitted treason  or  engaged  in  rebellion  ? 

But  you  do  not  rely  upon  that ;  the  fact  of 
rebellion  yen  do  not  insist  upon  as  a  sufii- 
cient  reason  for  passing  this  law,  and  there- 
fore you  put  in  another  one.  The  rebellion  is 
not  a  ground  for  disfranchising  the  people  of  a 
State,  but  the  rebellion  was  the  circumstance 
which  prevented  a  valid  election  from  being 
held.  Why  do  you  want  to  assign  the  rea- 
son why  a  valid  election  was  not  held?  If 
you  are  made  the  judges  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  a  valid  election,  why  do  you  not  say 
that  there  was  no  valid  election  in  those  States, 
and  let  it  stand  there  ?  It  is  because  you  are 
not  made  the  judges  of  a  valid  election  that 
you  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  bolster  up 
your  judgment  by  some  very  extraordinary 
reason.  This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I 
distrust  this  whole  method  of  legislating.  If 
you  will  take  hold  of  the  question  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  these  communities,  and  if 
you  will  tell  what  is  the  truth,  and  has  been 
the  truth  since  1861,  that  there  are  no  State 
organizations  there,  no  State  governments,  I 
am  with  you.  When  you  establish  that,  you 
know  what  they  may  and  what  they  may  not 
do. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  7,  nays  30 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS^MoBsrs.  Cowan^ooliiUe,  Harris,  Lane 
of  Kansas,  Kesmith,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willcy— 7. 
KAYS— Mesers.    Anthony,    Brown,    Backolew, 
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ChftDdler.  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  Dtvis,  Dixon, 
Farwell,  Foster,  Qrimes,  Hale,  Harlan.  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nve, 
Powell,  Bamsev,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sumner,  len 
Eyck,  Trumbufl,  Wade,  and  Wright— 80. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Harding,  Hicks, 
Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Pomeroy,  Blch- 
ardson,  Kiddle,  Sprague,  Stewart,  WUkinson,  and 
Wilson— U. 

80  the  ameadment  was  rejected. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  the  Joint  resolation  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
It  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolntion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and,  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays  10 ;  as  follows  : 

YEAS— Messrs.    Anthony,    Brown,     Backalew, 


PowelL  Bamsev,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  'Prum- 
buU,  Wade,  and  Wright— 29. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Cowan.  Doolittle,  Harris,  Howe, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Nesmltn,  SaoUbury,  Ten  Kyck, 
Van  Winkle,  and  Willev— 10. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Hardinff,  Hicks, 
Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Pomeroy,  Bichardson, 
Biddle,  Sprague,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 12. 

So  the  joint  rosolution  wa3  passed. 

In  House  of  Rbpbesentatites. 

('•Congressional  Globe,"  XXXVIUth  Cong.,   2d 

Session,  p.  602.) 

Mr.  WILSON".  I  ask  nnanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral 
coUoge,  in  order  tl^it  the  House  maj  concur  in 
the  amendment  made  by  the  Senate.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was 
taken  up,  and  the  amendment  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  of  the  preamble  the  words  "  and 
were  in  such  condition  of  armed  rebellion  for 
more  than  three  years ; "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "  and  were  in  such  condition  on  the 
8th  day  of  NoTember,  1864,  that  no  valid  elec- 
tion for  eleotora  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
thereof,  was  held  therein  on  said  day.^'  There- 
fore— 

Mr.  TEAMAN.  I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  desured  to  demand  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAMAN.  I  object  if  I  am  not  allowed 
to  offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  move  to  go  to  busi- 
ness on  the  Speaker^s  table. 

Mr.  TEAMAN,  I  withdraw  my  objection, 
and  offer  the  following  substitute  for  the  joint 
resolution : 

Be  it  resohedy  hy  the  Senate  and  Eoiue  of 
Repreeentatioee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Gongreee  aseenibUdy  That  the  votes  of  the 
presidential  electors  of  any  State  shall  be 
counted  when  presented  and  verified  in  the 


ordinary  and  legal  method ;  and  it  is  incom- 
petent and  immaterial  for  Congress  to  go  be- 
hind such  verification,  and  inquire  whether  a 
part  of  the  citizens  of  such  State  may  have  been 
in  rebellion ;  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
and  joint  resolutions  incompatible  with  tbb 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  I  raise  the 
question  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  only  matter  before 
the  House  is  the  Senate  amendment,  and  any 
amendment,  to  be  in  order,  must  be  germane 
to  that.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  would  bo  in  order  to 
the  original  bill,  but  is  not  in  order  to  the  S«:n- 
ate  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAMAN.  I  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for 
the  matter  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  joint  resolntion  has 
been  passed  upon  by  both  Houses  and  is  not 
susceptible  of  amendment,  except  so  far  as 
applies  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  demand  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded. 

Mr.  COX  moved  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  motion  to 
adjourn  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurred  on  ordering  the  main 
question;  and,  being  taken,  the  main  question 
was  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  npon  concur- 
ring in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  House  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate ;  and  also  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  SksAr. 
Monday,  February  6, 1865. 

("Congressional  Globe,"  XXXVUIth   Cong.,   2d 

Session,  p.  608.) 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  will  ask  nnanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  report  from 
the  joint  committee  appointed  to  canvass  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  we  have  action  nnon  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  House  will  nave  to  concur  in  it.  If 
the  Senate  will  now  consent  to  let  the  report 
be  submitted  and  acted  upon,  it  will  take,  I 
apprehend,  but  a  few  minutes — ^I  think  there' 
will  be  no  objection  to  it — and  the  House  will 
then  concur,  so  tiiat  we  shall  be  ready  to  take) 
action  on  the  subject  on  Wednesday  next.       1 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.   The  Senator  from' 
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Illinois  asks  the  onaiiimoos  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  snbmit  a  report  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  indicateiL 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  read  the  report,  as  the  hand- 
writing is  more  legible  to  me  than  to  the 
Clerk. 

The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  ascertaining  and  providing  a 
mode  for  canvassing  and  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  have  instructed  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing joint  rule  in  part,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty : 

Eetohedy  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein),  That  the  fol- 
lowing be  added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses,  namely: 

The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour 
of  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Officer.  One 
teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as 
they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes ; '  and 
said  tellers  having  read  the  same  in  the  pres- 
ence and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  as- 
sembled, shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates;  and 
the  votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  of 
the  same  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons, 
if  any  elected,  which  announcement  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  the  list  of 
the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

That  is  the  usual  Xorm,  as  far  as  I  have  read, 
of  the  resolutions  neretofore  adopted.  The 
committee  have  proceeded  further  to  provide 
for  a  contingency : 

If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate 
by  the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  re- 
gard to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified, 
the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw, 
and  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to  tibat 
body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner 
state  the  question  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be 
decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to 
shall  be  counted,  except  by  the  concurring  vote 
of  the  two  Houses,  which  being  obtained,  the 
two  Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  announce  the 
decision  of  the  question  submitted ;  and  upon 


any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in. 
either  House.  And  any  other  question  perti- 
nent to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses 
are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  deter- 
mined in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows:  for  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair ; 
for  the  Speaker,  the  chair  on  his  left ;  for  Sen- 
ators, the  body  of  the  Hall  on  the  right  of  the 
Presiding  Officer;  for  Representatives,  the 
body  of  the  Hall  not  occupied  by  the  Senators ; 
for  the  tellers.  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
Clerk's  desk;  for  other  officers  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  npou 
either  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform. 

Such  joint  convention  shall  not  be  dissolved 
until  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and 
the  result  declared,  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken, 
unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  counting  of  any  such  vote,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House,  acting 
separately  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next  day,  at 
the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  say  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
report  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reports  here- 
tofore made  by  which  these  conventions  have 
heretofore  been  governed,  and,  if  I  recollect 
the  reading  aright,  it  provides  only  for  a  single 
contingency;  that  is  to  say,  the  contingency 
of  votes  being  objected  to.  It  appears  to  me 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  any  other  question  being  made. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  dQcs  so  provide.  It 
provides  specifically  for  any  other  question 
pertinent  to  the  matter  for  which  the  two 
Houses  are  assembled. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.    I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    It  so  reads. 

Mr.  COWAN.  There  is  one  difficulty  I 
would  suggest  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois.  It  is  provided  that  when  the  questions 
shall  arise  in  tine  joint  convention,  the  Houses 
shall  separate  ana  consider  the  matter  sepa- 
rately. Now,  suppose  there  is  a  question  then 
whether  the  vote  of  Louisiana  shall  be  counted. 
The  Senate  retires  to  its  Chamber,  and  decides 
that  it  shall;  the  House  of  Representatives 
organizes,  and  decides  that  it  shall  not :  how  is 
the  question  then  to  be  decided? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  It  faUs,  of  course,  and 
would  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  COWAN.  I  think  there  is  a  fundament- 
al mistake  at  the  bottom  of  this  provision. 
I  think  it  belongs  to  the  Houses  in  joint  con- 
vention to  decide  that  question  when  it  arises. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  there  with  some 
power  and  authority  over  it.  They  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  mere  idle  and  indifferent  spec- 
tators, because  otherwise  the  votes  might  be 
counted  separately,  in  the  separate  Chambers. 
Therefore  I  think  that  that  provision  is  objec- 
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tionable.    Anj  one  of  the  Hooses,  then,  conld  | 
disfranobise  a  State,  according  to  the  oonstrno- 
tion  that  is  to  be  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  qoestlon,  then,  has 
to  be  decided  hj  the  conoorrent  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  and,  I  sappose,  committees  of 
conference  may  be  resorted  to,  to  bring  that 
about.  It  has  to  be  decided  somehow,  and 
this  provides  a  mode,  when  the  qaestion  arises, 
by  which  it  shall  be  settled.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  chooses  to  snppose  that 
yoa  mast  take  a  vote  per  capita^  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  provides  no  means  for  any  such  action. 
The  only  way  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  can 
act  is  independently  of  each  other.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it 
conld  not  be  done  by  voting  en  maetef  as  in 
pablic  meeting.  That  question  was  very  elab- 
orately discussed  the  other  day.  I  hope  no 
discussion  is  to  spring  up  on  this  report,  be- 
cause it  is  important  tnat  we  have  action  upon 
it  at  once. 

Mr.  00 WAN.  I  ask  the  honorable  Senator 
whether  there  is  any  other  case  in  which  the 
two  Houses  go  into  joint  convention  except 
this  one  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  They  do  not  go  into 
joint  convention  here.  They  meet  together 
simply  to  provide  for  the  counting  of  the  vote ; 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  their  taking  ac- 
tion as  a  joint  body.  They  go  there  to  see  the 
votes  opened,  and  thus  Congress  provides  by 
law  how  they  shall  proceed.  This  is  my  view 
of  it. 

Mr.  COWAN.  That  assumes  the  very  point 
in  dispute.  The  allegation  of  some  of  us  is 
that  they  do  go  into  joint  convention ;  that 
the  phrase  which  gives  them  power  and 
authority  to  do  so  is  a  general  phrase.  The 
mode  and  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised of  course  must  be  fixed  by  law,  or 
must  be  fixed  by  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  this  convention  itself ;  and  to 
show  that  it  is  a  convention,  and  to  show 
it  conclusively  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
committee  to-day  provides  for  its  organi- 
zation, provides  that  it  shall  have  a  presiding 
officer,  provides  some  rules  at  least  for  its 
government,  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
tellers. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Each  House  appointo  the 
tellers,  not  the  Joint  convention. 

Mr.  COWAN.  Then,  I  think,  the  joint  oon- 
yention  should  appoint  the  tellers. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  never  has  done  since 
the  Qovemment  was  formed.  That  part  of  the 
resolution  is  similar  to  the  one  we  have  al- 
ways acted  under  since  Washington  was  elect- 
ed President. 

Mr,  COWAN.  Then  we  encounter  the  mis- 
chief I  suggested  a  moment  ago.  If  there  was 
a  partisan  m^ority  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  the 
counting  of  the  votes  of  a  particular  State,  all 
it  had  to  do  would  be  to  stand  firmly  upon  its 
resolve  that  they  should  not  be  counted,  and 
that  State  would  be  disfranchised  by  the  act  of  | 


the  Senate  alone.  The  House  would  have  the 
same  privilege  precisely.  Was  that  ever  con- 
templated ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  allow  me  to  put  a  question 
to  him  he  will  see  there  is  nothing  in  the  ques- 
tion he  asks. 

Mr.  COWAN.  Certainly;  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  it 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Suppose  either  House 
obstinately  refuses  to  go  there  at  all.  If  you 
are  to  suppose  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment, they  will  not  meet  at  alL  You  might 
just  as  well  suppose  that  as  to  suppose  that  it 
will  obstinately  refuse  to  perform  any  other 
duty. 

Mr.  COWAN.  I  have  heard  that  argument 
repeatedly  before,  and  it  comes  very  badly 
from  the  mouth  of  one  who  provides  for  a 
proposition  of  the  kind.  I  admit  you  have  no 
right  to  presume  it ;  but  you  have  no  right  to 
provide  that  they  may  do  it.  You  have  no 
right  to  put  the  Senate  in  such  a  position  as 
that  it  may  do  it.  You  have  a  right  to  foresee 
the  mischief  before  it  happens;  but  by  the 
adoption  of  these  rules  it  is  a  tacit  admission 
that  the  Senate  may  do  that  thing.  There  is 
no  presumption  that  the  Senate  will  not  go 
into  joint  convention,  although  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  too 
common  now  among  the  States,  among  men 
who  think  by  that  means  they  can  gain  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  country  when  they  are  over- 
throwing the  very  ftindamental  laws  which 
underlie  its  institutions.  I  think  this  matter 
should  be  left  with  the  joint  convention ;  that 
in  that  convention  all  questions  which  arise  as 
to  the  validity  of  votes  there  to  be  counted  by 
that  convention  should  be  determined. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  it 
on  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


In  Hottss  of  Repbessktattves. 
Monday,  February  6,  1865. 

("CoDgressioiua  Globe,**  XXXVIIIth  OongreM,  Sd 

Beasion,  p.  618.) 

Mr.  COBB,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
Bills,  reported  that  the  committee  had  exam* 
ined  and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(H.  R.  No.  126)  declaring  certain  States  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege ;  when  the  Speaker  signed  the  same. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hickbt,  its  Chief  Clerk,  notifying  the 
House  that  that  body  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  providing  joint  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  in  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  ask  the 
concurrence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker^a  table  and  put  upon 
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its  passage  a  concurreDt  resolotion  sent  to  ns 
from  the  Senate  to-day  in  reference  to  connt- 
ing  the  electoral  votes. 

Ko  objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was 
taken  up,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

BeMolved^  by  the  Senate  (the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein),  That  the  fol- 
lowing be  added  to  the  joint  roles  of  the  two 
Houses,  namelj : 

The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall 
af  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour 
of  one  o^clock  p.  m.,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  officer. 

One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  two  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed, 
as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes ; 
and  said  tellers  having  read  the  same  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  thus 
assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates, 
and  the  votes  having  counted,  the  result  of 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons, 
if  any  elected,  which  announcement  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 

If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate 
by  the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  re- 
gard to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified, 
the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw, 
and  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to  that 
body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner 
submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  decision,  and  no  question 
shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  ob- 
jected to  shall  be  counted,  except  by  the  con- 
current votes  of  the  two  Houses,  which  being 
obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately 
reassemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then 
announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submit- 
ted ;  and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall 
be  no  debate  in  either  House.  And  any  other 
question  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  jLre  assembled  may  be  submitted 
and  determined  in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows :  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair ;  for 
the  Speaker,  a  chair  immediately  upon  his  left ; 
for  the  Senators,  in  the  body  of  the  Hall  upon 
the  right  of  the  Presiding  Officer ;  for  the  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  body  of  the  Hall  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, at  the  Clerk^s  desk ;  for  the  other 
officers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  upon  either  side  of  the  Speaks 
er's  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved 
until  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and 
the  result  declared,  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  counting  of  any  such  vote,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House,  acting 
separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next 
day  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  ic 

Mr.  Stevens  moved  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered  ; 
also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Sekate. 
Tuesday^  February  7,  1865. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  S8th  Cong.,  Sd  Session, 

pp.  628,  629.) 

^  A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  McPherson,  its  Clerk,  announced 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  agreed 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  pro- 
posing an  additional  joint  rule  of  the  two 
Houses,  providing  that  the  two  Houses  shall 
assemble  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February 
next  after  the  meeting  of  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  couutmg  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President;  and 
prescribing  the  rules  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  Honses  in  such  joint  meeting. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  joint  rule  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  two  Honses  in  regard  to 
counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  to-morrow  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  appoint  one  teller  on  its  part  and  the 
House  to  appoint  two.  I  move  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  appoint  the  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Vice- 
President  appointed  Mr.  TrumbulL 


In  House  of  Rxpbbsbntatives. 
Tueaday^  February  7, 1865. 

C  Congressional  Qlobe,"  86th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

p.  662.) 

The  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Dawson  as  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
count  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


In  Senate. 
Wediiesday^  February  8,  1866. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  B8th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  664^667.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  McPherson,  its  Clerk,  announced 
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that  the  Hoase  had,  in  conformitjr  to  the  loint 
role  on  the  sabjeot,  appointed  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Dawson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, tellers  on  its  part,  to  examine  and  count 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  this  day. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  hour  agreed 
upon  hj  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  repair  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening,  counting,  and  declar- 
ing the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  commencing 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1865. 

The  Senate  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  headed 
by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  returned  to  their  Chamber  at 
two  o'clock  p.  If. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  offer  a  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  our  proceedings  in  coniunction 
with  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  the 
usual  resolution. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection f  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received,  and  read. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  The  joint  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to  Join  such 
committee  as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election,  in  farther  execution  of  the  du- 
ties with  which  they  were  charged  by  the  two 
Houses,  have  agreed  to  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion, which  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  now : 

Reaoived^  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body  to  join  a  oommiU 
tee  of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  that  Iloose,  to  wait  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Ilunots,  and  to  daly  notify 
him  that  he  has  been  daly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  four  years,  commencixig  with  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1865  ;  and  also  to  notilv  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  that  be  baa  been  auly  elect- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


Is  HotrsB  OF  Rbprsskntativss. 

Wednesday^  February  8, 1865. 

(<t  Concessional  Globe,"    88th  Cong.,  2d  Session, 

pp.  667-669.) 

At  five  minutes  past  one  o^clock  p.  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by  its 
8ergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  Senators  took  the  seats  set 
apart  for  them  in  the  eastern  aection  of  the 
Hall. 
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The  VICE-PRESIDENT  took  his  seat  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  on 
the  left  of  the  Vice-President. 

Senator  Tbumbull,  the  teller  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Dawson,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  also  occupied  seats; 
two  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  occupying 
seats  at  the  reporters^  desk. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  having  met  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening,  determining,  and  dechuing  the 
votes  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four 
years  commencing  on  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  and  it  being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes, 
I  now  proceed  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open 
and  hand  to  tbe  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of 
Maine.  # 

Senator  TRUMBULL,  one  of  the  tellers, 
read  in  full  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  giving  seven  votes  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  seven  votes  for  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  WADE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  everything  in  the 
certificate  except  the  result  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  competent  for  this  joint  convention  to 
have  any  motion  submitted,  but  I  suggest,  as 
Qeneral  Cass  suggested  in  1857,  that  only  the 
result  of  the  votes  shall  be  announced. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  can  be  done, 
as  suggested.  The  Chair  does  not  think  that 
it  is  within  his  power  to  receive  the  motion* 
unless  the  Senator  from  Ohio  desire  that  the 
Senate  shall  separate  in  order  to  pass  upon  the 
question. 

Senator  WADE.  I  do  not  propose  any 
such  thing.  I  believe  we  may  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  all  but  the  results. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will, 
therefore,  if  there  be  no  objection,  direct  the 
results  of  the  returns  only  to  be  read.  Tl>e 
tellers  will  now  read  the  results  of  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  tellers  reported,  through  Senator  Trdx- 
BUix,  that  they  had  examined  the  vote  of  tho 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  that  they  found  it 
in  due  f orm,  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  five,  all  which 
were  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  State  of  D- 
linois ;  and  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  were  five,  i^ 
of  which  were  for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 
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The  same  form  was  observed  in  announcing 
the  votes  of  the  other  States. 

The  tellers  having  read,  through  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  certificate  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
showing  that  two  votes  had  been  given  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  President, 
and  two  votes  for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  Vice-President — 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  said :  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  convention  that  the  messen- 
ger who  bore  the  returns  from  the  State  of 
Nevada  communicated  the  fact  that  the  third 
elector  did  not  appear  when  the  vote  was 
taken.  The  State  having  been  but  recently 
admitted  into  the  Union,  had  no  law  by  which 
the  vacancy  could  be  filled ;  and  consequently 
but  two  votes  were  given  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  Nevada  having 
been  recorded — 

Senator  COWAN  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire whether  there  are  any  further  returns  to 
be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    There  are  not. 

Senator  COWAN.  And  if  there  be,  I  would 
inquire  why  they  are  not  submitted  to  this 
body  in  joint  convention,  'iJhich  is  alone  ca- 
pable of  determining  whether  they  should  be 
counted  or  not. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has  in 
his  possession  retnms  from  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Tennessee,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land  the  Chair  holds  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  to  present  them  to  the  convention. 

Senator  COWAN.  I  ask  whether  the  joint 
resolution  on  that  subject  has  become  a  law 
by  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  be- 
lieves that  the  official  communication  of  its 
approval  by  the  President  has  not  been  re- 
ceived by  either  House.  The  Chair,  however, 
has  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  joint 
resolution  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

Senator  COWAN.  Then,  as  a  motion  is  not 
in  order  in  this  body,  I  suggest  that  the  votes 
of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  be  counted,  and 
that  this  convention  determine  the  fact. 

Mr.  COX.  I  suggest  the  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution  by  which  our  action  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  joint  resolution  under  which  the 
House  and  Senate  are  now  acting. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read,  as 
f oUows : 

Betohed  hy  the  Senate  ^the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurrinfi^  therein),  That  the  following  be 
Added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses,  name- 
ly : 

The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock 
V.  X.,  on  itho  second  Wednesday  in  February  next 
juicoeedlnffthe  meeting  of  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
Pjoeaident 'Of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  offi- 


cer. One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  tfaex 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  said  tellers  hav- 
ing read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  tlic 
two  Houses  thus  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  tho 
votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates  \ 
and  the  votes  havinfi;  been  counted,  the  result  of  the 
same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Seu— 
ate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vot-e  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected  , 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  dee— 
laration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice— 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  together  witlx 
the  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  tho  Journals  of 
the  two  Houses. 

If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers,  any  question  snail  arise  in  regard  to  count- 
ing the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  officer,    tlio  Senate   shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speak  <- 
er  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  in  like  man- 
ner submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Sepreaent- 
atives  for  its  decision;  and  no  question  snail    be 
decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  ahall 
be  counted,  except  b^  the  concurrent  votes  of  tbo 
two  Houses,  whion  bemg  obtained,  the  two  Houses 
shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted ;  and  upon  anv  such  question  there  shall 
be  no  debate  in  either  ifonse.  And  any  other  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  object  for  -which   the    two 
Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  deter- 
mined in  like  manner. 

At  auch  joint  meetine  of  the  two  Houses  seats 
shall  be  provided  as 'follows:  for  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair;  for  the  Speaker,  a 
chair  immediately  upon  his  left ;  for  Senators,  in  the 
body  of  the  Hall  upon  the  right  of  tho  presiding 
officer;  for  the  Representatives,  in  the  body  of  the 
Hall  not  occupied  Dy  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  or 
Eepresentatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other 
officers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  upon  either  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  disftolved  until 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  de> 
clared,  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unlce>8  a  ques- 
tion shall  have  arisen  in  rcfjard  to  the  counting  of 
any  such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent 
for  either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond 
the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  x. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  any  ques- 
tion has  arisen  which  requires  the  two  Houses 
to  separate.  That,  according  to  the  wording 
of  the  joint  resolution,  can  only  be  upon  the 
reading  of  the  returns  which  have  been  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  convention. 

Senator  COWAN".  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that,  believing  as  I  do  that  it  rests  with  this 
joint  convention,  in  its  joint  capacity,  to  deter- 
mine all  questions  which  ought  to  arise  here,  I 
have  done  what  I  have  thought  to  be  me  duty 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  convention 
the  question  which  I  have  raised.  Having 
done  so,  I  now  beg  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  did 
not  understand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cowait]  as  making  any  distinct  motion, 
but  merely  a  simple  suggestion. 

Senator  COWAN.  1  understood  that  no  mo- 
tion could  be  entertained  in  this  convention. 
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The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Motions  can  bo 
entertained  upon  any  matters  pertinent  to  the 
parpose  for  which  the  convention  has  assem- 
bled. The  decision  of  those  motions  must  be 
determined  by  the  two  Uonses  separately,  after 
the  Senate  shall  have  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  YE  AM  AN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  reqaires 
a  distinct  motion  to  determine  the  question,  I 
will  move  that  all  the  returns  before  this  joint 
convention  be  opened  and  presented  for  its 
consideration. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  member 
from  £[entucky  [Mr.  Ybaman]  is  in  order,  being 
pertinent'  to  the  object  for  which  the  House 
and  Senate  have  assembled  in  joint  convention. 
The  member  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing, 
80  that  the  precise  question  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate  when  it  shall  retire  for  the 
determination  of  the  question  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  PRUYN.  I  wbh  to  inquire  whether  a 
second  proposition,  one  in  regard  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes,  can  be  entertained  before  the 
two  Houses  shall  separate.  If  so  I  desire  to 
move  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not  to  count 
the  vote  of  the  so-called  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pbttyn]  is  made  too  late,  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  having  been  al- 
ready annnounced  and  declared. 

Mr.  PRUYN.  With  all  respect  to  the  Vice- 
President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  understand  the 
rule  to  be  this :  the  certificates  of  the  votes  of 
the  respective  States  have  been  opened,  read, 
and  announced,  and  now  the  tellers,  as  the 
proper  officers  of  this  joint  convention,  are  to 
pass  upon  those  votes,  and  announce  the  result. 
My  motion  is  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not 
to  count  the  vote  of  tlie  so-called  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHALEY.  If  it  be  in  order,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Prutn] 
to  state  his  reasons  for  his  motion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  language  of 
the  rule  under  which  the  two  Houses  are  now 
acting  is  as  follows : 

**  If  upon  the  reading  of  an^  such  certificate  by  the 
teUera,  any  quedtioa  ahall  arise  as  to  the  countiDg 
of  the  votes  thereia  certified,*'  etc. 

The  question  must  be  raised  when  the  vote 
is  announced.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the 
member  from  New  York  [Mr.  Prctn]  should 
have  made  his  motion,  in  order  to  come  within 
the  rule,  at  the  time  the  tellers  announced  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  rule  is  that  which  has  just 
been  enunciated  by  the  Chair,  how  is  it  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Yea  man] 
can  submit  his  motion  before  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  have  opened,  and  the  tellers  shall 
have  announced,  the  votes  of  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee  ? 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Yeaman]  is  in  order.  It  does  not 
apply  to  a  return  where  objection  is  made,  but 
it  applies  to  a  return  which  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention.  It  is  a  distinct  mo- 
tion that  a  return  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
convention.  It  comes  within  the  latter  clause 
of  the  joint  resolution,  which  relates  to  any 
other  motion  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which 
the  two  Houses  have  met  in  convention. 

Senator  FARWELL.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  member  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ybaman]  has  already  been  decided 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  passage 
of  the  joini  resolution  which  has  just  been 
read.  It  is  not  in  order,  therefore,  to  again 
raise  the  question  in  this  convention,  the  point 
of  order  having  already  been  determined  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Fabwrll]  raise  a  question  of 
order  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  ? 

Senator  FARWELL.  I  raise  the  question 
of  order  that  this  question  has  already  been 
decided  by  the  t\i^o  Houses  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  joint  resolution  under  which  this  con- 
vention is  acting,  which  joint  resolution  has 
been  approved  by  the  President. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  fact  of  that 
approval  of  the  President  is  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chair,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
knowledge  the  Chair  has  seen  tit  to  withhold 
the  returns  of  the  States  in  question.  There 
has  been  no  official  promulgation  of  that  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Still,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  if  either  branch  of  Congress  shall 
be  disposed  to  order  the  returns  now  upon  the 
table  to  be  read,  it  is  within  their  power  to  do 
so.  The  reading  of  the  returns  would  bo 
one  thing ;  then  would  arise  another  question, 
whether  the  vote  in  the  return  so  read  should 
be  added  to  the  count  of  the  tellers.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Yeaman]  is  in  order. 

Mr.  YE AMAN.  Before  I  submit  my  motion 
in  writing,  I  would  inquire  whether  the  sub- 
mission of  that  motion  would  require  the  tem- 
porary dissolution  of  this  convention  and  the 
resolving  of  the  two  Houses  into  their  separate 
bodies  in  their  respective  Chambers? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has 
no  doubt  upon  that  point.  Each  House  must 
determine  the  question  in  its  own  Chamber ; 
and  each  House  has  a  negative  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  other. 

Mr.  YEAMAN.  Then  I  desire  to  submit 
fmother  suggestion. 

Mr.  WxiSHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  I  object  to 
any  debate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  All  debate  is  out 
of  order.  The  rule  itself  prescribes  that  no 
question  shall  be  debated  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  YEAMAN.  Then  I  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion, if  it  requires  the  separation  of  the  con- 
vention into  the  two  Honaes. 
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The  motion  was  aooordingly  withdrawn. 

Senator  TRUMBULL,  on  the  part  of  the 
tellers,  announced  the  following  as  the  result 
of  the  vote  for  President  and  Yioe-President 
of  the  United  States : 

List  of  Votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Constitutional 
Term  to  commence  on  the  4th  Day  of  March. 
1865: 
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The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  teUers  re- 
port that  the  whole  nnmher  of  votes  cast  for 
rresident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  is  288;  necessary  to  a  choice,  117.  Fur 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  tellers  re- 
port that  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  has 
received  212  votes;  George  B.  McClellan,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  received  21  votes.  For  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  tellers  an- 
nounce that  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
has  received  212  votes,  and  George  II.  Pendle- 
ton, of  Ohio,  has  received  21  votes: 

Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Asraham  Lin- 
coln, of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1865 ;  and  that  Andbsw  John- 
son, of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
is  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1865. 

[The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  vote 


was  received  with  applause  upon  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries.] 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  object  for 
which  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  assem- 
bled in  joint  convention  having  transpired , 
the  Senate  will  retire  to  its  Chamber. 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 

The  House  was  again  called  to  order. 


In  Senate. 
Friday,  February  10,  1866. 

C*'  CoDffressional  Qlobo,"   88th  Conff.,  2d  Session, 

p.  711.) 

The  President  pro  tempore  also  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  HonorabU  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent- 
aiivts  : 

The  joint  resolation  entitled  *^  Joint  rejiolutioD 
declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college"  has  been  signed  by 
the  Executive,  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress 
implied  in  its  nassage,  and  presentation  to  him.  lu 
his  own  view,  nowever,  the  two  Houses  of  Congreas, 
convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  complete  power  to  exclude  from  oountinfr 
all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to  be  iU'egal,  and 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  that  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the  matter.  He 
disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  iu 
anyway  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  elec- 
toral votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that,  by  signing 
such  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resolation. 

ABKAHAM  LINCOLN. 

ExBounvx  Maksiok,  February  8, 1865. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  That  to  me  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary course  for  the  President  to  pursue. 
I  have  no  doubt  hb  motives  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect and  patriotic ;  but  if  his  approval  is  neces- 
sary to  ^ve  effect  to  the  loint  resolution,  ac- 
companying that  approval  with  a  disclaimer 
of  any  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  resolution 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  duty  of  approv- 
ing or  disapproving.  I  suppose  nobody  will 
contend  for  a  moment  that  the  resolution,  if 
his  approval  is  necessary,  though  approved  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
approve  it,  is  not  just  as  effective  as  if  he  had 
approved  it  without  saying  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  reflection  upon  the 
Senate  and  upon  Congress,  although  not  so 
designed.  If  ne  is  sincere  (and  of  course  I  do 
not  call  in  question  his  sincerity)  in  thinking 
that  it  was  not  a  subject  for  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  he  ought  to  have  disapproved  the 
resolution ;  but  in  my  judgment  he  is  entirely 
wrong  in  point  of  law.  It  may  be  true,  and 
perhaps  to  that  extent  is  true,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legislation,  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  either  acting  in  convention,  or  act- 
ing separately,  might  establish  for  themselves 
rules  by  which  they  would  be  governed  in  ad- 
mitting or  excluding  votes.    But  it  is  equally 
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trae,  in  my  jadgmenf  ^and  I  speak  it  with  all 
the  deference  I  can  feel  for  the  opposite  opin- 
ion annoonoed  hj  the  President),  that  it  is  a 
sahject  over  which  Congress  has  a  right  to 
legislate  in  order  to  gnard  against  the  very 
mischiefs  which  would  result  from  leaving  the 
sahject,  without  legislation^  to  he  disposed  of 
by  the  convention. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  which  it  has 
been  done.  The  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  seceded  States  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  both  Houses  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  President,  to  be  sure,  .did  not  re- 
tarn  it  with  a  qualified  veto,  or  with  any  veto, 
or  with  any  approval.  There  not  being  ten 
days  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the 
adyonmment  of  Congress,  he  had  a  right  not 
to  act  upon  it,  and  by  not  acting  he  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  it ;  but  im- 
mediately after  Congress  a^joorned,  he  issued 
a  manifesto  or  proclamation,  in  which  he  said 
that,  according  to  his  view,  there  were  some 
good  things  in  the  bill  passed  by  Congress,  and 
some  bad  things ;  as  far  as  they  were  good  he 


would  act  apon  them ;  as  fur  as  he  considered 
them  bad,  or  not  as  good  as  what  he  proposed 
himself,  he  would  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  his  clear  and  manifest 
duty — ^and  I  speak  it  with  no  possible  want  of 
respect  to  him ;  I  should  say  the  same  thing 
if  any  other  man  was  in  the  presidential  office — 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  and  not  to  do  it  in 
part  by  way  of  approval^  and  in  part  by  way 
of  disapproval.  He  reads  ns  a  lectare,  vir- 
tually, in  this  paper.  He  says  we  have  legis- 
lated on  a  subject  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  for  us  to  decide  for  oarselves 
whether  it  was  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  we 
have  decided.  In  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional power  of  acting  upon  all  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  the  form  of  legislation,  he 
has  a  clear  right  to  disapprove,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  ought  to  disapprove,  but  not  to  take 
the  coarse  he  has  adopted  in  this  case,  or  to 
take  the  course  which  ne  adopted  in  the  other 
case  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

The  message  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TWENTY-FIRST   PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

1869-1873. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President;  ScauTLER  Colfax,  Vice-President, 


Is  SCXATS. 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1869. 

('^  Ooagressional  Globe,''  40th  Cong.,  2d 
Session,  p.  882.) 

Mr.  lOON'KLTN'Q  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  considered  by  nnani- 
moQS  consent : 

JiMolosi,  That  the  Prastid^nt  of  the  Senate  bo  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  providea  lor  In  the  twentj-seoond  loint  rale  of 
the  two  Hoase^.  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vioo-President. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Let  the  rule  referred  to 
be  read.  « 

Mr.  CONXLIN^G.  The  twentj-second  joint 
rule  covers  everything  except  that  it  does  not 
pro\ide  for  the  moae  of  the  appointment. 
This  resolution  is  simply  to  give  the  power  to 
the  Ohair. 

Mr.  SUMN^ER.    Let  the  rule  be  read. 

The  twenty-second  joint  rule  was  read,  as 
follows : 

"  The  two  Honses  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock 
p.  M.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  next, 
sacceedingthe  meeting  of  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Offi- 
cer; one  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  two  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  sud  tellers,  having 
read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and 
the  votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  to  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and 
the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected ;  which  an- 
nouncement shall  bo  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration 
of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  tTnited  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 
If  upon  the  reading  of  an^  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers  any  question  shall  arise  in  reic&rd  to  counting 
the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  liaving  been 
stated  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  qaestion  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in  like  man- 
ner, submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  decision ;  and  no  Question  shall  be 
decided  affirmatively  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall 
be  counted  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two 
Houses ;  which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  sholl 
immediately  reassemble  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted, and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be 
no  debate  in  either  House ;  and  any  other  question 
pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are 
assembled  may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like 
manner.  At  such  Joint  meeting;  of  the  two  Houses 
seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows :  for  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  tne  **  Speaker's  chair ;"  for  the  Speaker, 
a  chair  immediately  upon  his  left;  the  Senators  in 
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the  body  of  the  Hall,  upon  the  right  of  the  PrcBiding 
Officer ;  for  the  BepreBentatives,  in  the  body  of  the 
Hall  not  occupied  by  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other 
officers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  upon  either  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform. 
Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  bo  dissolved  until 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  de- 
clared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  ques- 
tion shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  of 
such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for 
either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  here- 
inbefore provided,  to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond 
the  next  oay  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m." 

The  resolation  was  agreed  to. 


In  HoufiK  OF  Repeesentatives. 
Tliurtday,  February  4,  1869. 

("Congressional  Globe,"  40th   Cong.,  8d  Session, 

pp.  885,  886.) 

Mr.  SCnENCK.  I  rise  to  offer  a  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  counting  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  which  I  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Beiohed^  That  Jakes  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  and  John 
V.  L.  pRUTK,  of  New  York,  be  appointed  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Rej^rosentatives  to  count 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
for  obvious  reasons  he  has  desired  that  the 
House  should  take  the  responsibility  of  this 
appointment  instead  of  himself. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


In  Senate. 
Friday^  February  5,  1869. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  4Xh  Cong.,  8d  Session, 

p.  897.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Conk- 
UNG,  of  New  York,  as  the  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  count  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  MoPhebson,  its  Clerk,  announced 
that  the  House  had  appointed  Mr.  James  F. 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  John  V.  L.  Petjyn, 
of  New  York,  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


In  HorsE  of  Representatives. 
Friday y  February  6,  1869. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  40th  Cong.,  8d  Session, 

p.  919.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, its  Chief  Clerk,  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  appointed  Mr.  Conkung  teller  on  its 


part  to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


In  Senate. 
Saturday  J  February  6,  1869. 

(**  Congressional  Globe,"  40th  Cong.,  3d  Session, 

p.  984.) 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  leave  to  offer  a  con- 
current resolution  on  a  matter  which  is  sub- 
stantially a  question  of  privilege,  which  mast 
be  determined  before  next  Wednesday  in  order 
to  avoid  complications.  I  ask  that  it  may  Le 
read  for  information;  and  I  also  ask  for  its 
present  consideration. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia has  become,  and  is,  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  now  pending  and 
undetermined;  and  whereas  by  the  joint  resoTutioxi 
of  Congress,  passed  July  20. 1868,  entitled  **A  reso- 
lution excluding  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  been 
reorganizea,"  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral 
votes  from  any  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should 
be  received  or  counted  for  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, until,  among  other  things, 
such  State  should  have  become  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Concress  pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress 
in  that  behalf:  Therefore 

Beached  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Bepresent-a- 
tives  concurring),  That  on  the  assembling  of  the 
two  Bouses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
1869,  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  as  provided ^by  law  and  the 
joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the 
electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change 
the  result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  ty 
the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be  for  — 
for  President  of  the  United  States  —  votes:  if  not 
foounted  for  —  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
—  votes ;  but  in  either  case  —  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;^'  and  in  the  same  manner 
for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  the  present  consid- 
eration of  that  resolution  because  the  Senate 
will  see  it  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  will 
obviate  a  difficulty  which  will  otherwise  cer- 
tainly arise  on  Wednesday  next.  If  the  Senate 
shall  consent  to  consider  it  at  this  time,  I  will, 
in  a  word,  explain  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  action  of  the  two  Houses  in  an 
analogous  case. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  taking  up  die  resolution  for  consid- 
eration at  this  time. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Let  it  lie  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objection 
being  made,  it  goes  over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  better  be  printed,  that  we  may  see 
what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  order 
to  print  will  be  entered. 


ULYSSES  a  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 
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In  HonSS  of  RsPBESESTTATITEd. 

Monday i  February  8, 1869. 

("  CoDirreBsional  Globe,*'  40th  Con^;.,  8d  Session, 

p.  965.) 

At  this  point  the  committee  rose  informally, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,  a 
message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  one 
of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
parsed  a  resolution  relating  to  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  rotes  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  in 
which  he  was  directed  to  ask  the  concurrence 
of  the  House. 


In  House  of  Repbssbntatiyes. 
Tuuiay^  February  9, 1869. 

(*^  Conzresslonol  Globe,*'  40th  Cong.,  8d  Sciislon, 

pp.  971,  972.) 

Mr.  TVILSON",  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules — 

Mr.  ROSS.    I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROSS,  My  point  of  order  is,  that  by 
agreement  of  the  House  the  business  for  this 
evening  was  to  be  confined  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Army  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Wilson]  is  about  to  submit  a  motion  to 
8U!4pend  the  rules  for  a  particular  purpose, 
which,  if  ma^e  and  adopted,  will  suspend  that 
as  well  as  all  other  rules  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  object  desired. 

Mr.  ROSS.  I  refer  to  an  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding]^ of  the  House ;  not  to  any  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  A  general 
understanding  and  agreement  is  always  re- 
garded as  a  rule. 

Mr.  WILSON",  of  Iowa.  I  now  move  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  in  order  that  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate,  in  relation  to 
the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia,  may  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker^s  table  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion. 

3fr.  EARNS  WORTH.  Let  tlie  concurrent 
resolution  be  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  qaestion  whether  the  State  of  Georffia 
has  beoome  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  toe 
two  Houses  of  Confess,  is  now  pending  and  unde- 
termined ;  and  whereas  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  passed  Jaly  20, 1868,  entitled  **  A  resolution 
excluding  from  the  Eleotoral  College  votes  of  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  been  reor- 
ganized,*' it  was  provided  that  no  eleotoral  votes  fW>m 
any  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  be  re- 
ceived or  ooanted  for  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  until,  among  other  things,  sach 
State  should  have  beoome  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress  pursuant  to  the  acta  of  Congress  in  that 
behalf:  Therefore, 

JUiolv4d  by  ih4  iitnaU  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring),  That  on  the  assembling  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Februaiy,  1869, 


for  the  count! n$r  of  the  electoral  voces  ibr  President 
and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  and  the 
joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the 
electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented,  as 
of  the  State  ot  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change 
the  result,  iu  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by  tne 
President  of  the  Sennte  iu  the  following  manner: 
where  the  votes  nrcsented,  as  of  the  State  of  Oeor- 

ffia,  to  be  countea,  the  result  would  be,  for for 

Fresident  of  the  United  States, votes :  if  not 

counted,  for for  President  of  the  Unitea  States, 


votes :  but  in  either  case 


is  elected  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States ;  and  iu  the  same  manner 
for  Vice  President. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wilson]  a  question  ? 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  th'mk  that  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  No  debate  is 
in  order  upon  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  if 
objection  is  made. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  •!  will  not  make  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  question  I  desire  to 
ask  is  whether — 

Mr.  SHANKS.  I  renew  the  objection  to 
debate. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  RANDALL.     I  object  to  debate. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  Then  I  will  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
will  hear  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  amend  this  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  so  as  to  make  it  apply  also  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  motion 
is  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing from  the  table  and  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion.   That  precludes  all  amendments. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  simply  move  to  suspend 
the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  Iowa.  I  prefer  my  motion 
as  I  have  submitted  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  rise  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  gentle- 
man will  statlB  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Does  the  Chair  view  this 
resolution  as  in  the  nature  of  a  law,  if  passed, 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  President  to 
make  it  of  any  force  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
does  not  entertain  that  as  a  parliamentary 
question. 

Mr.  RANDALL.    Well,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Chair  or  somebody  else  decide  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  modify  his  motion  so  as  to 
permit  an  amendment  to  this  resolution  to  in- 
clude the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILSON",  of  Iowa.    I  prefer  not  to  do 


so. 


The  question  was  npon  the  motion  to  sus* 
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pend  the  roles,  upon  which  Mr.  Woodward 
nad  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken  npon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  there  were  seven  in  the  af- 
firmatire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ROSS.  I  move  that  the  House  now  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Upon  that  motion  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BE  AM  AN.    I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BEAMAN.  My  point  of  order  is,  that 
pending  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  not  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  was  taken  %pon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays  upon  the  motion  to  a^'oum,  and 
there  were  eleven  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  WilsoxJ  to  suspend  the  rules.  The 
next  thing  I  heard  in  regard  to  my  call  was 
the  announcement  hy  the  Chair  that  the  House 
had  refused  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays.  Now, 
I  submit  that  the  question  of  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays  must  be  submitted  to  the  House  so 
that  we  may  have  a  vote  on  the  Question.  I 
have  not  voted  upon  it,  nor  have  i  heard  the 
question  submitt^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
counted  those  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
there  were  only  six.  The  Chair  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  there  were  not  enough.  No  objec- 
tion was  made  to  that  decision ;  and  the  Chair 
announced  the  result. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  wish  the  Chair  to 
understand  the  point  I  make.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Chair  announced  the  result.    I  com- 

Flain  that  he  did  not  state  the  question  so  that 
heard  it,  or  knew  the  vote  was'being  taken. 
The  first  I  heard  was  the  announcement  of  the 
result.    I  did  not  vote  on  the  question  at  all. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is 
infonned  that  the  reporters  have  the  matter 
recorded  as  stated  by  the  Chair.  If  the  gen- 
tleman failed  to  hear  the  putting  of  the  ques- 
tion the  Chair  regrets  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  demand  tellers  on  or- 
dering the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  ROSS.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  the  Army  appropriation 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  motion 
is  not  in  order  pending  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
'  The  question  is  on  ordering  tellers. 


Tellers  were  not  ordered. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  not  agreed  to ; 
there  being — ^yeas  14,  nays  99. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order, 
that  on  the  vote  just  taken  less  than  a  quorum 
voted. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTEI.  Less  than  a  quorum 
can  refuse  to  a^onrn. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  But  it  requires  a  quorum 
to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  vote  last 
taken  was  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  waive  the  point  for  the 
present. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  to  suspend  the  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, there  wer&— yeas  95,  nays  6 ;  no  quorum 
voting. 

TeUers  were  ordered;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Woodwabd,  were  appointed. 

The  House  divided ;  and  the  tellers  reported 
— ^yeas  90,  nays  10 ;  no  quorum  voting. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  suggest  that  the  call  for 
a  division  be  withdrawn,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  by  general  consent  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  move  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  ask  unanimous  ooa- 
sent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.         * 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  98,  nays  17,  not  vot- 
ing 107 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allison,  AmeSj  Banks,  Beaman, 
Beatty,  Benjamin.  Benton,  Blaine,  Blair^  Boles, 
Bowen,  Boyden,  Broomall,  Buokland,  Bepiamin  F. 
Butler,  Boderiok  B.  Butler,  Churchill,  Clift,  Cobb, 
Coburn,  Oorley,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Deweese, 
Dickey.  DIzon,  Dodze,  Eckley,  £la,  Ferriss,  Ferry, 
Garflela,  Halsej,  Harding,  Heaton,  Higby,  HLil, 
Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Hulbnrd, 
JenckeSjJulian,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Eelsey,  Koonti, 
Laflin,  William  Lawrenoe^^  Loan,  Lo^i^,  Lough- 
bridge," 
Moore, 
Peters, 

Roots,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scbfield,  Shanks,'  Sheila^ 
barger,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Slo- 


more,  William  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T. 
Wilson,  and  Windom — ^96. 

KAYS— Messrs.  Baker,  Boyer,  Famsworth,  Gets, 
Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones, 
Niblack,  Phelps,  Bandall,  Ross,  Taber,  Van  Auken, 
Van  Trump,  Woodward,  and  Young— 17. 

NOT  VOTINO—Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Arch- 
er, Amell,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Ax- 
tell,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Beck,  Bins^ 
ham^Blackbum,  BoutwoIL  Bromwell,  Brooks,  Back- 
ley,  Burr,  Cake,  Callis,  Cary,  Chanler,  Reader  W. 
Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cook,  CornoU.  Covode, 
Dockery,  Donnelly,  Drlggs,  Kdwarda,  Bggleston, 
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Eldridffe,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott,  Fields, 
Fox,  Ifrenoh,  Giossbrenner,  Gollftday,  Goss,  Gove, 
Gravel/,  Grtswold,  Grover,  Uaignt,  UsmUton. 
Uauffhej,  Hawkins.  Asaliel  W.  Hubbard,  fiichard 
D.  Ilubbard,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Alexan- 
der H.  Jones,  Judd,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Knott, 
Lash,  Georffe  V.  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lynch,  MaDo- 
ry,  Biarshalf,  McCormiok,  McCuliouffh,  Mercur,  Moi^ 
reU,  Morrissey,  Mangen,  Myers,  Newoomb,  News- 
ham,  NicbolsoD,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Pettis,  Pike, 
Poland,  Polsley.  Pomeroy,  Prarn,  Robertson,  Rob- 
inson, Selye,  8itgreayes,  Smitn,  Spaldinar.  Stone, 
Taffe,  Tift,  John  Trimble,  Lawrence  8.  Trimble, 
Van  Aernam,  Bart  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyok,  Ward, 
Cadwalader  0.  Washburn,  Elihu  B.  Washbarne. 
Thomas  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wood,  and 
Woodbridge— 107. 

So  the  motion  to  suspend  the  roles  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  cononrrent  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  reoonsider 
the  vote  just  taken ;  and  also  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reoonsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Ssnatb. 
Monday^  February  8,  1869. 

("Congressional  Globe,'*  40th  Cong.,  8d  Ssssion, 

pp.  976-978.) 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  U  there  are  no  further 
bills  or  resolutions,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution named  by  me. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  following  reso- 
lution, submitted  by  Mr.  Edmunds  on  Satur- 
day la0t: 

Whereas  the  Question  whether  the  8tate  of  Georgia 
has  become  ana  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  is  now  ponding  and  unde- 
termined ;  and  whereas,  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  passed  July  80,  1868,  entitled  **  A  reso- 
lution excluding  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of 
States  tatelv  in  rebellion  which  shall  not  have  been 
reorganised.''  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes 
from  any  of  the  States  latel;^  in  rebellion  should  be 
received  or  counted  for  President  or  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  until,  among  other  things,  such 
State  should  have  become  entitled  to  represntation 
in  Conness  pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress  in  that  be- 
half: Therefore, 

Boohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivea  concurring).  That  on  the  assembling  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
1899,  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  and 
the  joint  rules,  if  the  oountin^  or  omitting  to  count 
the  electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented 
as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  not  essentially 
ohanffe  the  result,  in  that  ease  they  shall  be  reported 
by  tne  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  foliowini; 
manner :  were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of 
Georj^ia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for  -»— 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  —  votes;    if 

not  counted,  for for  President  of  the  United 

States,  —  votes  ;  but  in  either  case is  elected 

President  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  rise  merely  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  not  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  hope  the  resolution 


will  meet  with  unanimous  approval.  By  the 
rules  as  they  now  stand,  having  been  so  cre- 
ated after  the  difficulty  of  1857  about  count- 
ing the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  if  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia should  bo  objected  to  in  the  joint  conven- 
tion— if  I  may  so  style  it — ^next  Wednesday,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  retire  im- 
mediately and  to  consider  without  debate  the 
auestion  whether  Georgia  had  complied  with 
le  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  aud  the 
resolution  of  the  20th  July  excluding  her  vote 
from  being  counted  until  she  should  have 
become  entitled  to  representation.  That,  of 
course,  involves  the  whole  question  os  to  the 
condition  of  Georgia^  whether  she  has  beoome 
entitled  to  admission  into  this  Ohamber  and 
into  Congress,  and  has  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  laws  on  that  subject.  Of  course 
that  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  import.  It  is 
a  question  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  as  is  seen  in  the  two  reports  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  upon  that  subject  It 
appeared  to  mo,  inasmuch  as  we  know  morally 
that  the  question  whether  Georgia  be  counted 
or  not  will  make  no  difference  with  the  result, 
that  we  ought  not  to  decide  so  important  a 
question  instantly  and  without  debate,  but  that 
we  ought  to  leave  the  question  where  it  stands 
now,  for  fair  ^scussion  and  deliberate  action. 
This  resolution^  therefore,  provides  that  if  the 
vote  of  Georgia  shall  make  no  difference  in  the 
result,  the  presiding  officer  shall  announce  it 
hypothetically,  which  obviates  all  difficulty ; 
ana  I  may  say  it  is  precisely  the  course  that 
the  two  Houses  took  in  1821,  under  a  similar 
resolution,  in  the  case  of  Missouri.  That  State 
claimed  to  have  complied  with  the  act  admit- 
ting her  into  the  Union,  and  voted  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  fall  of  1820,  and  her  votes  were 
forwarded  here.  It  was  claimed  by  one  party 
in  Congress  that  she  had  not  complied  with  the 
act,  and  that  her  votes  ought  not  to  be  counted ; 
by  another,  that  she  hsMl  complied,  and  that 
her  votes  ought  to  be  counted.  It  turned  out 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  result 
of  the  election  how  that  question  was  decided, 
although  it  came  within  three  or  four  votes  of 
making  a  difference,  and  the  two  Houses,  to 
obviate  the  difficulty,  agreed  upon  a  resolution, 
which  is  almost  literally  the  one  I  have  pre- 
sented. I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  resolution 
will  meet  with  general  approval. 

Mr.  TRIJMBIJLL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  seriously  object  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  in  the  state  of  existing 
facts,  but  it  really  seems  to  me  that,  prima 
faeie^  at  least,  these  votes  should  be  counted  ; 
and  I  sabmit  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  introduced  this  resolution  and  bases  it 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  is  counted  or  not, 
and  states  that  we  all  know  that  it  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  result,  if  that  be  so,  why 
should  not  the  vote  be  counted  as  prima  facie 
vatid  until  Congress  acts?  It  would  seem  to 
be  very  clear  that  Georgia  was  entitled  to  vote 
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for  President.    The  resolution  that  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  provided — 

*^  That  none  of  the  States  whose  inhahitants  were 
lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  President 
or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
electoral  votes  be  received  or  connted  from  any  of 
such  States,  unless  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  choice  of  electors  the  people  of  such  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalff  snail 
have,  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1867.  adopted  a 
constitution  of  State  government  under  which  a  State 
government  shall  have  been  organized  and  shall  be 
m  operation,  nor  unless  such  election  of  electors  shall 
have  been  held  under  the  authority  of  such  constitu- 
tion and  government,  and  such  State  shall  have  also 
become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behal£^' 

Now  sir,  we  all  know  that  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1867,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  "  adopted 
a  constitution  of  State  government  under  which 
a  State  government  has  been  organized  and  is 
in  operation."  So  much  of  this  resolution  is 
complied  with.  **  Nor  unless  such  election  of 
electors  shall  be  held  under  the  authority  of 
such  constitution  and  government."  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  election  in  Georgia  was  under 
the  constitution  and  government  organized 
since  March,  1867,  *^  and  such  State  shall  have 
also  become  entitled  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress." Not  that  it  shall  be  represented  in 
Congress,  but  that  it  shall  have  become  **  enti- 
tled to  representation  in  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf."  Now, 
by  turning  to  another  act  of  Congress,  passed 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  we  find  that  Geor- 
gia is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress.    The  act  is  in  these  words : 

*'  That  each  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  ana 
Florida,  shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  when  the 
Legislature  ot  such  State  ahall  have  duly  ratified  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

known  as  article  fourteen,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  Georgia,  having  stricken  out  a  provision  of 
her  relief  clauses,  so  called.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  that 
Georgia  has  duly  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment,  the  same  as  the  other  States  of 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana.  The  President  has  issued  his  proc- 
lamation in  pursuance  of  this  act  of  Congress, 
declaring  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  has  heen  ratified  by 
the  other  States.  We  have  also  the  evidence 
that  Georgia  complied  with  the  other  condition 
required  of  her  by  striking  out  a  certain  provi- 
sion in  her  constitution  known  as  the  relief 
clauses — clauses  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  collection  of  debts.  Prima 
facie  it  would  seem  that  Georgia  was  entitled 
to  representation  and  entitled  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident. Congress  has  not  yet  set  aside  these 
proceedings.  The  question  will  arise  hereafter 
whether  Congress  can  set  them  aside,  and  upon 
that  there  wm  he  some  difference  of  opinion, 


I  apprehend.  It  is  known  that  there  is  a  dif • 
ference  of  opinion ;  but  at  this  time,  prim<& 
facie,  she  is  entitled  to  have  her  vote  connted. 
But,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  result ; 
and  he  proposes  to  avoid  any  decision  about 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  seriously  object 
to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  that  view. 
Bnt,  sir,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding  that 
we  are  adopting ;  and  if  the  result  depended 
on  this  vote  of  Georgia  I  do  not  know  bnt  that 
it  might  devolve  this  country  in  civil  war.  It 
is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  undertake  to  deter- 
mine here  in  advance  the  votes  from  what 
States  shall  be  counted  and  what  not,  when 
those  States  have  cast  their  votes  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  to  do  that  hefore 
any  act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  declaring 
in  any  way  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote, 
and  to  do  it  by  resolution  in  this  way,  seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  precedent. 

My^  only  object  in  rising  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  precise  condition  of  Georgia  at  this 
time  and  to  make  the  statement  that  I  have 
made  in  regard  to  this  electoral  vote,  and  to 
express  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  result,  and  aQj  prima 
facie  at  least,  Georgia  had  a  right  to  vote,  it 
would  be  better  to  count  the  vote  without 
raising  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
time,  because  my  friend  from  Illinois  does  not 
really  object  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
I  merely  rise  to  say  that  I  entirely  disagree 
with  my  friend  as  to  the  prima  facie  state  of 
the  case.  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion not  only  that  Georgia  is  not  prima  facie 
entitled  to  have  her  vote  counted  or  to  be  rep- 
resented as  a  State  in  this  Union,  but  that  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  the  other  way.  Bnt 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  that,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  it  is  a  grave  question  that  re- 
quires calm  discussion  and  time  for  delibera- 
tion. I  only  propose  this  to  avoid  the  difiScnl- 
ty  that  my  friend  sees  will  arise  unless  we 
agree  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  two  Houses  ought  in  ad- 
vance of  the  count  of  the  vote  to  aasume  to 
know  who  is  elected  President? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  do  not  assume  to  know 
by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont says  they  do  not  assume  to  know  that. 
Then  I  do  not  understand  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  is  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  announce  as  follows : 

Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of  Geoi^ 

fia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for for 
'resident  of  the  United  States,  —  votes :  If  not 
counted,  for  ^-^  for  President  of  the  Unitea  States, 
—  votes :  but  in  either  case is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  My  friend  has  omitted  to 
cast  his  eye  on  the  four  or  five  preceding 
Hues,  which  state  that  if  in  the  counting  the 
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result  shall  not  be  changed  he  shall  annoonce 
it  in  this  waj.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  other- 
wise, we  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  the  question 
of  coarse. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  This  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  President  is  to  make  upon  the 
presentation  of  all  the  votes. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  If  Georgia's  vote  makes 
no  difference  in  the  result. 

Mr.  HENDRIOKS.  When  Georgia  is  reached 
in  the  oall  of  States,  what  announcement  is 
the  President  to  make  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  EDMONDS.  Not  any,  untU  he  gets 
them  all. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Then  it  is  not  to  be 
connted  in  its  order  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Tes;  it  will  be  counted 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  when  (Georgia  is 
reached  in  the  call  of  States  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia is  not  to  be  announced  as  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Uy  friend  from  Indiana 
does  not  quite  understand  the  purport  of  this 
resolution,  I  think.  It  merely  directs  the 
President  of  the  Senate  that  in  making  his  an- 
nouncement (and  he  announces  the  final  re- 
sult all  at  once  of  the  whole  vote,  as  the  prac- 
tice has  always  been),  if  the  vote  of  Georgia 
makes  no  difference  he  shall  so  announce  it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  want  to  know  of  the 
Senatovfrom  Vermont,  when  Georgia  is  called, 
is  her  vote  to  be  counted  by  the  tellers  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  suppose  the  tellers  will 
count  the  votes  and  announce  that  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  is  so  and  so,  but  when 
the  final  footing  up  takes  place  and  it  is  found 
that  that  number  of  votes  makes  no  difference 
in  the  result  the  President  will  then  announce 
it  in  this  form.  If  it  is  found  that  it  does  make 
a  difference  in  the  result,  then  unquestionably 
the  vote  of  Georgia  will  be  objected  to,  if  I 
happen  to  live  at  that  time,  and  can  get  the 
floor;  and  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  decide, 
as  I  have  said  before,  under  the  joint  rules, 
the  dangerous  question  that  my  friend  from 
Illinois  alludes  to,  without  debate  and  without 
consideration. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Then,  for  a  while, 
Georgia  is  to  be  counted,  and  finally  she  is 
not  to  be  oounteil,  under  this  resolution.  Thnt 
is  the  proposition  of  the  resolution.  The  tell- 
ers are  to  count  the  votes,  and  call  the  States 
as  completed,  and  then  the  Chair  ia  to  an- 
nounce substantially  that  Georgia  is  not  count- 
ed. That  is  the  substance  of  it,  because  he  is 
simply  to  announce  that  if  it  were  counted 
then  the  result  would  be  thus;  if  Georgia 
wore  not  counted  then  it  would  be  thus ;  so 
that  if  the  announcement  of  the  Chair  is.  any 
part  of  the  proceeding  and  of  its  substance 
Georgia  is  not  to  be  counted.  This  resolution 
is  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Is  such  an  announce- 
ment to  be  made  upon  the  ground  that  the 


counting  or  not  counting  of  that  vote  will 
make  no  difference  in  the  result  ?  Is  the  Sen- 
ate prepared  to  say,  in  regard  to  a  State,  that 
she  may  not  be  counted  and  shall  not  be 
counted,  because  it  will  make  no  change  in 
the  result?  As  I  understand  the  case  of 
Georgia  it  stands  thus :  Congress  by  law  has 
declared  her  entitled  to  representation  and  a 
State  of  the  Union,  upon  two  conditions: 
first,  that  she  should  ratify  the  fourteenth 
constitutional  amendment.  That  she  has  done, 
and  we  have  the  evidence,  which  is  regarded 
as  conclusive  on  that  subject,  I  believe,  of  the 
proclamatiqii  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
the  second  condition  was  that  her  Legislature 
should  pass  a  law  repealing  certain  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
relief  to  debtors.  She  has  done  that,  as  is 
shown  by  her  records.  So  that  upon  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  law 
there  is  no  question  of  fact  in  the  case  ot 
Georgia.  I  understand  that  the  objections  to 
the  admission  of  Georgia  to  representation  in 
this  body  are  not  based  upon  her  non-compli- 
ance with  either  of  these  conditions.  The  ob- 
jection rests  upon  other  ^grounds,  the  conduct 
of  her  Legislature,  the  conduct  of  her  people ; 
and  in  support  of  this  proposition  I  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  maJe  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Stewabt],  in  which  the  grounds  are 
stated,  and  I  believe  in  that  report  it  is  not 
assumed  that  the  Legislature  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  either  of  the  conditions.  The  Legis- 
lature having  complied  with  both  conditions, 
and  that  being  known  to  the  Senate,  upon 
what  ground  now  is  the  Senate  ready  to  say 
that  Georgia  shall  not  be  counted  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  vote  will  not 
change  the  result;  you  cannot  stand  upon  that 
position.  My  colleague  and  myself  could  not 
sit  here  to-day  quietly  and  consent  that  the 
vote  of  Indiana  should  not  be  counted,  al- 
though it  would  not  change  the  result.  We 
could  not  consent  to  a  resolution  like  this,  be- 
cause for  the  time  being  it  would  be  stripping 
her  of  one  of  her  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
If  Georgia  is  a  State  in  the  Union,  then  we 
cannot  pass  such  a  resolution  as  this.  I  cannot 
vote  for  it,  whatever  its  effect  may  bo  upon  the 
result. 

Mr.  WHYTE,  I  do  not  see  with  what  pro- 
priety the  Senate  could  adopt  a  resolution  with 
such  a  recital  in  it  as  is  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution now  nnder  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
It  starts  with  an  allegation  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  is  wholly  incorrect,  and  one  which 
could  not  receive  my  support : 

Whereas  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia has  beeoms  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  now  pending  and  un- 
determined. 

I  do  not  understand  that  question  to  be  pend- 
ing and  undetermined  anywhere  but  in  the  Sen- 
ate. So  far  from  there  being  any  question  as 
to  the  representation  of  Georgia  in  the  two 
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Houses,  members  from  tbe  State  of  Georgia 
are  now  acting  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
and  voting  npon  tbe  passage  of  bills  whicb 
come  from  tbat  Hoose  into  tbe  Senate  Cbam- 
ber 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Will  tbe  bonorable  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  make  a  remark  ? 

Mr.  WHYTE.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Tbere  is  a  delegation 
sitting  fk'om  Georgia  in  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  tbat  delegation  was  elected  loog 
antecedent  to  tbe  time  at  wbicb  tbe  questions 
to  wbicb  be  adverts  arose ;  and  in  tbe  House 
a  resolution  bad  been  passed  instructing  tbe 
committee  baving  obarge  of  tbat  subject  to  in- 
quire into  tbe  rigbt  of  Georgia  to  be  represent- 
ed for  tbe  present  or  tbe  future  in  that  body. 
Tberefore,  I  remind  tbe  Senator  tbat  tbe  ques- 
tion bas  been  made  not  only  bere,  but  in  tbe 
otber  House. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  May  I  ask  tbe  Senator  from 
New  York  to  tell  me  wbetber  tbose  Represent- 
atives from  Georgia  have  not  been  admitted 
into  tbe  House  of  Kepreeentatives  since  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  acquiescence  by  Georgia  in 
tbe  requirements  set  down  by  Congress? 

Mr.  OONELING.  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
of  tbe  date  at  wbicb  tbe  actual  admission  took 
place ;  but  tbe  election  occurred  yi  April,  whicb 
was  months  before  tbe  convening  of  tbe  Legis- 
lature, and  tberefore  before  all  of  tbe  things 
whicb  constitute  tbe  impediments,  if  in  truth 
impediments  exist,  to  tbe  rigbt  of  Georgia  to 
representation. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Mr.  President,  tbe  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  answer,  or,  as  be 
states,  cannot  answer  tbe  question  wbetber  or 
not  tbose  members  have  not  been  admitted  as 
Representatives  from  Georgia  since  tbe  re- 
quirement by  Congress  of  tbe  adoption  of  tbe 
fourteenth  constitutional  amendment.  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  tbat  they  have  been  admitted 
since  tbat  period  of  time,  and  tbe  Senators 
presented  themselves  here  for  representation 
in  this  branch  of  Congress,  desiring  to  take 
their  seats.  But  in  tbe  meanwhile,  between 
tbe  admission  of  tbe  Representatives  in  tbe 
other  House  and  tbe  presentation  of  tbe  cre- 
dentials of  tbe  Senators,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  tbe  Georgia  Legislature  with  regard  to  tbe 
eligibility  of  negroes  to  bold  office  in  tbat  body. 
But  anterior  to  tbat  time,  and  since  tbe  acqui- 
escence by  Georgia  in  tbe  constitutional  amend- 
ment, ber  rigbt  to  representation  in  the  otber 
House  was  acquiesced  in  and  settled.  Wbetber 
tbe  otber  House  is  pondering  tbe  question 
whether  it  shall  take  steps  backward  and  now 
unseat  the  gentlemen  I  do  not  know ;  but  tbat 
she  has  been  admitted  to  representation,  recog- 
nized as  entitled  to  representation,  and  conse- 
quently entitled  to  vote  at  tbe  presidential  elec- 
tion, tbere  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  morn- 
ing hour  having  expired,  it  becomes  tbe  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  announce  tbat  tbe  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  R.  No.  402)  proposing  an  amendment 


to  the  Conslitntion  of  tbe  United  States  is  now 
before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole ;  and  on  tbat  question  tbe  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Saulsbukt]  is  entitled  to  tbe 
floor. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  wish  to  ask  tbe  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  other  Senators,  in  view  of 
tbe  immediate  approach  of  tbe  necessity  for 
action  upon  tbe  question  of  counting  tbe  votes 
for  President,  to  let  this  joiut  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  tbat 
we  may  take  tbe  vote  of  tbe  Senate  upon  the 
resolution  which  we  had  under  discussion  this 
morning.  For  tbat  purpose,  unless  my  friend 
from  Nevada  feels  obliged  to  oppose  It — and  T 
hope  be  will  not,  because  we  shall  sit  out  bis 
measure  to-night — ^I  move  to  lay  tbe  pending 
measure  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  STEWART.  If  no  gentlemen  will  make 
tbat  an  excuse  for  not  sitting  out  tbe  constitu- 
tional amendment  to-night,  I  should  be  willing 
to  let  it  be  informally  laid  aside  until  the  re- 
cess, in  order  tbat  the  resolution  of  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  may  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  do  not  want  any  re- 
cess to-dav 

Mr.  STEWART.  If  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  involves  a  long  discus- 
sion I  shall  insist  npon  going  on  with  tbe  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  My  motion  is,  as  I  have 
tbe  floor,  to  lay  this  joint  resolution  ^n  the 
table  for  tbe  time  being. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  inquire  of  the  honorable 
Senator  who  bas  charge  of  the  measure  under 
debate  if  he  expects  to  get  tbe  vote  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate upon  it  in  the  course  of  to-day  or  to-night  ? 

Mr.  STEWART.   That  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Then  tbe  Senator  bad  better 
not  give  way  to  tbe  otber  question. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  mean  tbat  tbe  time  from 
now  until  tbe  crowing  of  the  cock  to-morrow 
morning  is  not  too  long  to  give  to  the  oonmd- 
eration  of  this  great  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  |wv  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  moves  that  the  joint  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  move  tbat  tbe  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
I  have  indicated. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  tbe  following 
resolution  : 

Whereas  tbe  question  whetlier  tbe  6tate  of  Geor^ 
gia  has  become  and  la  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  now  pendinff  and 
undetermined ;  and  whereas  by  tbe  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  passed  July  20, 1868,  entitled  **  A  reso- 
lution excluding  from  the  Electoral  College  votes  of 
States  lately  in  rebellion  which  shall  not  have  been 
reorganize<L"  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes 
from  any  of  tbe  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  bo 
received  or  counted  for  Pi-esident  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  until,  among  other  tbingg, 
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sooh  State  shoiild  hare  booonie  entitled  to  repre- 
BeiitatLon  in  Con^rresB  panoant  to  acts  of  Congress 
in  that  behalf:  Therefore, 

Rstolved  h$f  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiTes  oonoarring),  That  on  the  assembling  of  the  two 
Uooaes  on  the  Seoond  Wednesday  or  February, 
1869,  for  the  ooun\ing  of  the  eleotoral  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  b^  lav 
and  the  joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to 
oount  the  electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  not  essen- 
tially ohangfo  the  result,  in  that  ease  thev  shall  be 
reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would 
be,  for  ^—  for  President  of  the  United  States,  — 

votes ;  if  not  counted,  for for  President  of  the 

United  States.  —  votes:  but  in  either  case is 

elected  Presiacnt  of  the  tlnited  States;  and  in  the 
same  manner  for  Vice-President. 

The  PRESIDEN^T  pro  Umpore,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  being  put,  there  were,  on  a 
division — ^ayes  83,  noes  8. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant vote,  and  therefore  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeai  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  commenced  the  call  of  the  roll, 
Mr.  Abbott  answering  to  bis  name. 

Several  Sritatobs.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  am  told  the  question 
is  on  taking  up  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  If  so,  I  do  not  want  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS  and  others.  No ;  it  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and 
the  roll  is  being  called. 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded, 
the  result  was  announced — yeas  84,  nays  11 ; 
asfoUovrs: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Abbott.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Cole,  Conkling,  Coroett,  Cra?in.  Drake,  Ed- 
munds, Frelinghuysen.  Howard,  McDonald,  Mor- 
gan, Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Nye,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Rioe,  Robertson,  Boss,  Sher- 
man, Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Warner, 
Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  7ates-4M. 

NAxS— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Fowler,  Ilend- 
ricks,  McCreery,  Norton.  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
SaulsbuTT,  Trumbull,  Viokers,  and  Whyte— 11. 
*  •  ABSENT— Messrs.  Bavard,  Chandler,  Connesa, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Oaborn,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Sawyer,  Spencer, 
Spraguc,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wado— 21. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.        • 


In  Sestatk. 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1869. 

(*' Congressional  Globe,*'  40th  Cong.,  8d  Session,  p. 
1044,  pp.  1048-1055.) 

A  messa^  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  &ir.  MoPherson,  its  Olerk,  announced 
that  the  Hou9e  had  agreed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  McPhbbsox,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  delivered  the  following  message : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  to  infortn  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
now  ready  to  receive  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

Mr.  TRUkBULL.  I  hope  not  The  rule 
says  **at  one  o^clock.^'  There  is  no  use  in 
gaing  over  there  now.  It  lacks  ten  minutes  to 
one  o^clock. 

Mr.  VAN  WINKLE.   Our  clock  is  too  slow. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  As  evidently  my  col- 
league must  be  aware,  this  bill  cannot  pass 
between  this  and  one  oVlock. 

Mr.  HOWE.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  will  therefore  appeal 
to  his  courtesy,  and  ask  of  the  Senate — ^which 
I  have  not  asked  this  session — ^the  privilege 
of  taking  up  a  little  bill  from  the  Military 
Committee  which  can  pass  in  two  minutes, 
and  it  must  be  done  now.  I  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  that  that  bill  be 
taken  up. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  ask  permission  to  make  a 
report. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  shall  object.  I  do  not 
want  this  bill  displaced. 

The  PRESIDE  NT  pro  tempore.  It  is  moved 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  HaU  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  counttn;; 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  move  to  amend  that 
motion  by  saying  that  *^at  one  o'clock  the 
Senate  will  proceed.^' 

Mr.  OONNESS.  If  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted  at  one  o'clock  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hall  of  *the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives before  that  time. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  rule  is  that  we  as- 
semble at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  OONEXING.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  quite  one  o'clock  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  is 
no  danger  of  getting  there  too  soon.  This 
question  wUl  be  debated  until  after  that  time. 
^nghter.1 

Mr.  SUMNER.  There  is  time  enough  to 
make  a  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  moves  to  amend  by  saying  that 
"  at  one  o'clock  the  Senate  will  proceed." 

The  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Repi;^sentatives  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  Secretary,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  point  raised  in  the  joint  meeting. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

^*  Objection  was  raised  to  any  count  of  the  votes 
certified  from  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  regard  to  them  that  no  valid  elec- 
tion of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  has 
been  held  in  said  State." 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
vote  be  counted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore,  It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Seuate  that  the  vote  be  counted. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  had  better  be  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  suppose  the  Secretary 
will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  prepared  this 
resolution : 

Besolred,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the 
vote  of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  withdraw  my  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  **  The  vote  of  the  electors 
of  Louisiana,''  it  should  be. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  will  so  modify  it,  if 
that  is  the  form  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  which  I  sendto  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  beg  to  inquire  whether 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  act  upon  this  question 
of  the  validity  of  an  election  without  any  proof, 
discussion,  or  debate  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No  debate 
is  admissible. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
the  objection  of  the  member  of  the  convention 
which  was  read  before. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let  it  be 
read  again. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  The  objection  was  to 
any  count  of  the  votes  certified  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  question  was  raised  in 
regard  to  them  that  no  valid  election  of  elect- 
ors for  President  and  Vice-President  has  been 
held  in  said  State. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  inquire  whether  that  is 
all  the  evidence  before  the  Senate  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is  all 
there  is  here. 

Mr.  WARNER.    I  move  to  strike  out  the 


words  "  ought  to  "  in  the  resolution  And  insert 
the  word  *'  shall." 

Several  Senatobs  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.    No  debate 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.    I  do  not  rise  to  debate 
it,  but  to  submit  a  motion. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  have  offered  an  amend* 
ment  which  has  not  been  read. 

The  FUESlDEHiT  pro  tempore.  The  amend-* 
ment  will  be- read. 

The  Cbief  Cle^k.  The  resolution  submitted 
by  Mr.  Tbumbull  is : 

ReioUed^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  tlio 
vote  of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  Coxness  moves  to  amend  by  8trikiii|2^ 
out  all  after  the  word  "  resolved  "  and  insert- 
ing: 

That  in  the  oninion  of  the  Senate  the  election  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana was  valid,  and  that  the  vote  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  we  need  not  de- 
cide anything  more  than  is  before  us.  It  is 
simply  whether  the  vote  ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    That  is  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  offer  my  amendment 
now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  offers  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  words  *^  ought  to "  and  insert 
"  shall." 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Let  it  be  read  as  it  will 
stand  if  amended. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  If  the  resolution  be 
amended  as  now  proposed  it  will  read : 

Beaolv^dj  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  vote 
of  Louifiiana  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  BUCKALEW.  The  Senate  does  not 
want  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  amend  it  so  as  to 
read  *Hhat  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
that  the  vote  shall  be  counted." 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  froiu 
Illinoifi. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  again. 

The  CniEF  Clebe.    It  is  as  follows : 

Eeeolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  vote 
of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  coxmted.    * 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  it  ought  to  say 
'*  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana." 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore,  It  will  be 
BO  modified. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  competent  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  now  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tsmpore.  It  is  com- 
petent to  offer  an  amendment,  bat  debate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  will  ask  the  Clerk  to  take  down, 
to  come  in  immediately  after  the  word  "re- 
solved : " 

That  while  thero  is  rsason  to  bellevo  from  common 
report  and  information  that  the  late  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Louiaiana  was  carried  by  force  and  fraud,  still 
there  being  no  legal  evidenoe  before  the  Senate  on 
that  subject,  theretore  the  electoral  vote  of  Louiaiana 
ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  that  recital  is  not  in  order.  I  submit 
as  a  question  of  order  that  under  the  joint  rule 
wo  have  to  decide  the  question  made  by  the 
objection,  and  that  we  are  not  to  recite  a  state 
of  facts,  but  to  decide  the  question  that  comes 
up,  and  that  question  is  simply  and  nakedly 
whether  the  vote  be  counted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  object  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
is  of  opinion  that  nothing  else  is  in  order  ex- 
cept the  decision  of  the  question  made. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  inquire  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  official 
papers  that  accompanv  the  vote  ? 

Mr.  WILSON  and  Mr.  TRUMBULL.  They 
were  read. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  They  were  read  in  the  joint 
meeting,  but  they  have  not  been  read  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  There  is  no  irregularity 
in  the  papers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  papers 
are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KYE.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Chair 
intends  to  rule  by  any  means  that  Senators  are 
not  to  act  on  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
question  that  they  already  possess. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
rules  nothing  except  that  he  believes  it  would 
be  out  of  order  to  attempt  to  decide  anything 
except  the  question  that  is  made  and  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  as  it  now  stands,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
read. 

The  CniiEP  Clkbs.    It  is  as  follows : 

Bsaolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  ought 
to  be  couuted. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  move  to  amend  by  strik- 
ing out  the  t3rm  ''ought  to^'  and  inserting 
**  should." 

The  amendment  was  rejected ;  there  being, 
on  a  division — 11  ayes  and  30  noes. 

Mr.  SPR  AGUE.  I  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  '*  re- 
solved "  and  inserting : 


That  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
LouisiauA  for  President  and  Vice-President  be 
counted. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    I  object  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pr(>  tempore.  No  debati 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  SUMNER.  An  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  way  of  substitute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clebe.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts proposes  to  strikeout  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  the  words  *'  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  President 
and  Vice-President  be  counted,"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  insert : 

The  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  shall  be  reported 
in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  "  were  the  votes 
presented  as  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  be  counted 

the  result  would  be  for ,  for  President  of  the 

Uuited  States, votes ;  if  not  counted,  for 

for  President  of  the  United  States,  — ^  votes ;  but  in 

cither  case is  elected  President  of  the  United 

States  ;*'  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  That  is  the  rule  ailopted  in 
the  Georgia  case. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  TJiat  is  not  the  question 
here 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.  The  point  of  order  is  that  that  does  not 
decide  the  point  raised,  nor  is  it  in  order  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  No  debate 
is  in  order;  and  the  Chair  believes  that  the 
amendment  proposed  is  not  in  order.  It  does 
not  respond  to  the  objection  made. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Chair  rules  the  substitute  which  I  oifered  to  be 
out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
thinks  it  is  out  of  order.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  nothing  but  a  direct  response  to 
the  objection  made  is  in  order. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE.  I  ask  for  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Riiode  Island. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Let  it  be  read  again. 

The  CmEP  Clbbk.  The  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  *^  resolved  ^*  and 
insert : 

That  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana for  President  and  Vice-President  bo  counted. 

Mr.  WARNER.     I  suggest  a  modification 

like  this,  using  the  language  of  the  Senator 

from  Indiana : 

Jleiolved.  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  the  electoral  vota  of  Louisiana 
be  counted. 
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Mr.  SPRAGUE.  We  do  not  want  any 
'*  judgment ;  "  we  express  oar  opinion. 

The  PRESIDENT  ^o  Umpore,  Does  the 
Senator  move  that  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WARNER.    Yes,  sir. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Spbaoue]. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  move  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
«^  that "  and  insert : 

Tho  objection  raised  to  the  countiug  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  President 
and  y  Loo-President  of  the  United  States  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence  before  the  Senate,  and  there- 
fore said  votes  be  counted. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore,  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Spbaoue]. 

Mr.  OONKLING  and  Mr.  OONNESS.  Let 
that  bo  read  again. 

The  Chief  Olebk.  The  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^^  resolved  "  and 
insert : 

That  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  be 
counted. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to— ayes  46, 
noes  not  counted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  SUMNER  and  Mr.  EDMUNDS  caUed 
for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
will  suggest  to  the  Senate  whether  this  ought 
not  to  be  a  concurrent  resolution.  The  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule,  under  which  we  are  act- 
ing, provides: 

"  If,  upon  tho  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting 
the  votes 'therein  specified,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  sud  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  for  its  decision,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner 
submit  said  (question  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  its  decision :  and  no  question  shall  be  decided 
affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted, 
except  b^  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ; 
whicn  being  obtuned,  the  two  Houses  shall  immedi- 
ately reassemble,  and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  then 
announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted,  and 
upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in 
either  House." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  says  "  concur- 
i*ent  vote  " 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  That  means  the  vote  of 
each  House  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  submit  that  does  not 
mean  a  concurrent  resolution,  but  simply  that 
the  two  Houses  shall  unite. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    According  to  the  rule,  we 


send  this  resolution  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, they  concur  in  it,  and  then  we  go 
hack 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  That  is  all.  We  pass 
our  resolution  expressing  our  judgment  on  the 
question  raised. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  It  should  be  "  resolved, 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring).^' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  as  amended,  upon 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  suggest  that  after  the 
word  '^  resolved  **  there  should  be  inserted  '*  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring." 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  Let  us  see  how  it  stands. 

The  Chibf  Clbbk.  The  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, is  as  follows : 

JUtohtd,  That  the  voter  of  the  electors  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President 
be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  think  it  is  better  to  say 
"the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,'' 
because  we  cannot  reassemble  till  there  is  con- 
current action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  say  "  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  "  these  votes  ought  to  be  counted  f 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Our  resolution  expresses 
our  opinion.  We  ought  to  resolve  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  these  votes  ought  to  be 
counted ;  and  then  if  the  House  agree  to  the 
resolution  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  read  that  part  of  the  rule : 

"  No  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and 
no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  Dy  the 
concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses  j  which  being 
obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately  reassem- 
ble,  and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  annoanc« 
the  decisioD." 

If  I  am  permitted  to  say  by  unanimous  con- 
sent— 

Mr.  GRIMES.    I  object. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Then  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything.  I  move  to  insert  the  words  "  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring**  after 
the  word  "  resolved." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  SAUL8BURY.  I  rise  to  make  an  ob- 
jection. I  have  a  right  to  make  an  objec- 
tion, though  I  cannot  argue  it.  I  say  that 
amendment  cannot  be  entertained  for  the 
reason  that  the  rule  under  which  we  are  act- 
ing does  not  require  a  concurrent  resolution, 
but  only  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  original  resolution,  and  I  think  I  am  enti- 
tled to  have  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
thought  it  was  a  preamble  suggesting  other 
reasons  than  those  raised  by  the  objection. 
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Mr.  MORTOX.  I  did  not  offer  it  as  a  pre- 
amble. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  to  have  the  question 
pnt  on  the  motion!  made  to  amend  hy  insert- 
ing after  *'  resolved  "  the  words  ^*  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring,"  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  rule. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to— jeas  80, 
nays  not  counted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution so  as  to  make  it  read : 

That  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  fVom  common 
report  and  infomuitioa  that  the  late  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Louisiana  was  carried  hy  force  and  fraud,  still, 
there  being  no  leeal  evidence  before  the  Senate  on 
that  subject,  therefore  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana 
ought  to  be  counted. 

On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  jeas  and 
navs. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  object  to  it  on  the 
question  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
was  of  opinion  at  first  that  it  was  out  of  order ; 
but  it  is  now  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  order.  The 
Chair  before  thought  it  was  offered  as  a  pre- 
amble; but  now  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, the  Chair  cannot  rule  it  to  be  out  of 
order.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  on 
that  question  the  yeas  and  najs  are  called  for. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  respectfully  inquire  if 
the  amendment  is  not  open  to  debate.  Are  we 
to  decide  such  a  question  without  discussion  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  rule  is 
express.  The  question  must  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  not  examined  the 
subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]. 

The' question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  24,  nays  85 ;  as  follows : 

T£AS— Me8STs.Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conk- 
ling,  Harris,  Howard,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morgan, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn,  rool, 
Ramney,  Bice.  Robertson,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Stun- 
ner, Thayer,  Tipton,  Warner,  and  Wilson — 24. 

NATS-— Mesars.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Buokalew, 
Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra^in,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doo- 
little,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frellnghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe, 
McCreery,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson 
of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury.  Sawyer,  Sherman, 
Spraffne,  TrumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  Whyte, 
Williams,  and  yKs— 86. 

ABSENT^Mesara.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Morrill 
of  Maine,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Wade,  and  Welch— 7. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MoPhbrson,  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  appeared  at  the  bar  and  deliv- 
ered the  following  message : 

Mr.  Premdent,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  objection  made  in  joint  convention  against 
coaDting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Loo- 
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isiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  have  voted  in  favor  of  counting 
the  said  vote. 

Mr.  GONELING.  I  move,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  proposition,  that  the  Senate 
send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolu- 
tion corresponding  to  that  just  sent  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  substituting  the 
word  "Senate"  for  "House"  at  the  proper 
place,  so  that  it  will  read  that  the  Senate  have 
determined  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  That  will  not  be  a  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  OON£[LING.  This  is  not  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Yes ;  I  believe  the  form 
is  "  the  House  concurring,"  which  goes  in  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  GONELING.  I  submit  my  motion  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  proposition,  that  it 
be  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  informed  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution  just  received  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  Will  the 
Senator  put  his  motion  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  CONKLING.  It  is  in  wri^ng  now,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  message 
just  received  from  the  House,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  that  resolution  and  trans- 
pose the  word  "  House  "  to  "  Senate." 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  in 
order.  We  have  not  voted  on  the  pending 
resolution  yet. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  question 
being  pending,  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  cannot  be  entertained  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  object  until  we  vote  on  the 
pending  resolution  ana  decide  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  upon  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Tbe  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  he  responded. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  to 
lay  the  pending  proposition  on  the  table  ? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  There  has  been  an  an- 
swer on  the  roU-calL 

Mr.  GRIMES.  A  Senator  has  answered  to 
his  name,  and  nothing  u  now  in  order  but  the 
calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABBOTT.  I  had  answered  to  my 
name. 

The  call  of  the  roll  being  concluded,  the  re- 
sult was — yeas  51,  nays  7 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — ^Messrs.  Abbott.  Anthony, Buokalew,  Cao^ 
eron.  Cattell.  Cole,  Conkhng,  Conneea.  Corbett,  Cr»- 
gin,t>aviB,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fei^ 
ry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  FrelinghuvBen,  Orimea,  Hai^ 
Ian,  Harris,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Kellogg,  MoCreery, 
McDonald.  Moramn,  Morrill  of  V ennont,  Osboro,  Pat* 
terson  of  aew  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Pool,  Ramsey,  Bioe,  aoss,  Saulshni^,  Sawyer,  Shei^ 
man,  Spencer.  6praffuej_Dtewaii,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 
Van  Wmkle,  Viokera,  Wamen  Whyto,  Willey,  Wili- 
liuna,  and  \  atea— «1. 
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NATS— Mesars.  Chandleis  Howard,  Nye,  Sobeit- 
Bon,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Wileon — 7. 

ABSENT — Messrs.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  romeroy.  Wade,  and  Welch 
—8. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  I  suggest  that  now,  as 
we  have  received  a  message  announciog  the 
action  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and 
the  mle  reqalres  only  a  concarrent  vote,  the 
words  "  Honse  of  Representatives  cod  earring '' 
be  struck  out  of  the  resolution  just  adopted  by 
nnanimous  consent.  Those  words  had  better 
be  strickea  out,  otherwise  the  Hojase  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  think  it  is  necessary  again  to 
act  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  conrse  to  save  time,  so  that  we  may  send 
a  mere  message  at  once. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpwre.  Those 
words  will  be  stricken  out  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection. The  Ohair  hears  no  objection,  and 
they  will  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BUOKALEW.  I  move  an  order  that 
the  Secretary  communicate  this  resolution  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  House 
will  be  notified,  of  course. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  presume  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Senate  to  wait  until  the  message 
has  been  sent.  Actual  concurrence  has  now 
taken  nlace 

Mr.  GRIMES.  We  can  follow  right  after 
the  Olerk,  and  we  need  not  enter  the  House 
Hall  until  he  has  delivered  his  message.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Honse  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at  six 
minutes  before  three  oVlock  p.  v.,  and  the 
President ^<>  tempore  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in  or- 
der to  proceed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senate 
will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    I  submit  a  resolution. 

Mr.  VAN  WINKLE.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
state  for  what  question  we  are  here. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  objec- 
tions will  be  read  first  of  all. 

The  Chivv  Clbrk.  This  is  the  wording  of 
the  objection  made  in  the  convention  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  object,  under  the  joint  rule,  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Georvia  for  rresldent  and  Vice-President 
ought  not  to  Be  counted,  and  object  to  the  counting 
thereof,  because,  amonff  other  things — 

1.  The  vote  oi  the  electora  in  the  electoral  college 
was  not  given  on  the  first  WedneBda;|r  of  December, 
as  required  by  law,  and  no  excuse  or  justification  for 
the  omission  of  such  legal  duty  is  set  forth  in  the  oer- 
tifloate  of  the  action  of  the  electors. 

2.  Because  at  the  date  of  the  election  of  such  eleo 
tors  the  State  of  Ocoigia  had  not  been  admitted  to 
representation  as  a  State  in  Congress  since  the  rebel- 
lion of  her  people,  or  become  entitled  thereto. 

8.  That  at  said  date  said  State  of  Georgia  had  not 
Mfilled  in  due  form  all  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the 


reconstmotion  acts,  so  as  to  entitle  said  State  of  Geor» 
gia  to  be  represented  as  a  State  in  the  Union  in  tho 
electoral  vote  of  the  several  States  in  Uie  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President. 

4.  That  the  election  pretended  to  have  been  held 
in  tiie  State  of  Geoigia  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Novem- 
ber last  past  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal,  and  fidr  elec- 
tion; but  the  people  of  the  State  were  deprived  of 
their  just  rights  therein  by  force  and  fraud. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  I  submitted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  resola- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  foUows : 

JU9ohtd^  That  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  be  counted  and  announced  in  tiie  mode 
prescribed  in  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  8th  of 
February  instanL 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question, . 
as  of  course  debate  is  not  in  order,  whether 
we  have  withdrawn  to  deliberate  upon  the 
propriety  of  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia,  or 
to  deliberate  upon  tiie  point  of  order  or  ap- 
peal taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  that  the 
special  mle  made  by  the  two  Houses  in  tbe 
case  of  Georgia  was  to  govern  the  proceeding 
in  her  case? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts took  exception  to  the  counting  of  the 
vote  for  a  different  reason  fromi  any  covered 
by  the  concurrent  resolution.  It  was  because 
the  vote  was  not  cast  upon  the  day  required 
by  law,  which  goes  behind  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Ohair,  for  which 
reason  it  was  thought  best  to  retire  and  de- 
liberate upon  that.  It  was  a  different  ques- 
tion, not  involved  in  the  concurrent  resolution, 
perhaps  lying  back  of  that,  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  vote  was  informal  and  not  to  be 
counted  at  all.  The  Chair  cannot  decide  the 
effect  of  casting  a  vote  on  a  different  day  from 
that  required  by  law.  which  I  believe  was  the 
objection  made  by  tne  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  inquire,  for  informa- 
tion, whether  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1866  for  President  and  Vioe-President 
were  or  were  not  counted  by  the  joint  conven- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  they  were  counted  after  conuder- 
ftble  debat-e  ^ 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  wA  not  decided 
whether  they  should  be  counted  or  not  It 
did  not  affect  the  result 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  They  were  announced  in 
some  such  way  as  this. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  They  were  not  announoed 
at  all. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Chair  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that 
case.  A  controversy  arose  in  the  joint  conven- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  whether  a 
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qaestion  that  arose  there  coald  be  decided  bj 
the  joint  oonyentioa  assembled  together.  A 
debate  ocoarred  when  the  two  Hooses  were 
assembled,  and  some  Senators  insisted  that  it 
was  improper  to  take  anj  vote  when  the  two 
Houses  were  together,  as  the  Senate  thereby 
lost  its  character,  the  Hodse  being  more  nu- 
meroos,  and  althoagh  the  Senate  voted  all  one 
waj  thej  might  be  voted  down  hy  the  Honse. 
Senators  insisted  that  no  action  shonld  be 
taken,  and  we  withdrew  here  to  this  Chamber 
and  never  did  decide  the  qaestion  as  to  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  that  gave 
rise  to  this  joint  mle,  which  was  adopted  af- 
terward to  avoid  those  questions. 

Mr.  FERRY.  What  became  of  the  votes  of 
Wisconsin  t 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  was  never  decided 
whether  they  should  be  counted  or  not 

Mr.  FERRY.  What  was  done  in  point  of 
fact? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  fact  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  President. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  By  unanimous  consent, 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  violate  the  rule,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  one  further  question. 
Is  this  joint  rule  the  same  that  was  adopted 
then  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  This  joint  rule  was  adopted 
afterward  to  avoid  such  difficulties.  I  think 
this  joint  rule  was  adopted  not  more  than  four 
jeara  w>, 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  What  was  done  with  the 
rote  of  Wisconsin  f 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  never  has  been  decided 
whether  it  should  be  counted  or  not. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  offer  a  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDEN^T  pro  tempore.  There  is  a 
resolution  pending  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  OONKLI.N'G.  If  it  is  in  order—I  do 
not  wish  to  debate  it — I  wish  to  read  what 
was  done  in  the  Wisconsin  case.  I  have  here 
the  Globe,  showing  precisely  the  form  of  the 
announcement  in  the  instance  referred  to.  I 
will  read  it  or  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
read,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  hope  by  unanimous 
consent  the  Senator  will  be  permitted  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  OONKLING.  I  read  from  page  652  of 
the  Oongressional  Globe,  Thirty-fourth  Con- 
gress, third  session : 

'*  Mr.  Jons,  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  tellers,  re- 
ported. He  said:  Mr.  President,  the  tellers  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  to  count  and 
report  the  votes  fiven  for  President  and  Vice-PreM- 
dent  of  the  United  States  report  that  they  have 
examined  all  the  returns,  and  find  that  they  were  all 
regular,  and  that  the  votes  were  cast  on  the  day  re* 
qnired  by  law,  except  in  the  case  of  the-  votes  east 
by  the  eteotora  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Their 
retams  show  that  they  cast  their  electoral  vote  in 
that  State  on  the  4th  of  December  instead  of  on  the 
flrnt  Wednesday  of  December  (which  was  the  Sd)  as 
required  by  law.  All  the  retams  show  th«t  James 
Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  received 


lU  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  that 
John  0.  Fremont,  of  the  State  of  California,  re- 
ceived— including  the  votes  of  Wisconsin^lli  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  that  MllUrd 
Fillmore,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  received  8  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  received 
174  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  that  William  L.  Diyton,of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  received— including  the  live  votes  of  Wis- 
consin— 114  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson, 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  received  8  electoral  votes 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States.'* 

Then  follows  a  full  recapitulation  of  the  votes 
in  tabular  form,  in  whioh  Wisconsin  appears : 

^'  Mr.  LsTOBKB.  Is  it  in  order  now  to  move  to 
exclude  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  from  that  count  ff 

^*  The  PaxsiDiNO  Offiobs.  No  debate  is  in  order, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding:  officer. 

"Senator  CBrrrBNDBir.  Do  I  understand  the 
Chair  to  de<nde  that  Congress  in  no  form  has  power 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  vote  f " 
.  «  .  •  •  • 

The  Pbxsidibo  OmcxB  proceeded  to  recapitulate 
the  vote  as  announced  to  the  joint  convention  by 
Mr.  Joirxs,  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  tellers  upon 
the  part  of  the  Honse,  and  then  said:  Thus  it  is 
reported  by  the  tellers  that  the  whole  namber  of 
electors  appointed  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  896,  of  which  149 
make  a  migority.  The  state  of  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tell- 
ers, is— for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  174 
votes;  for  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  114 
votes:  for  Millard  Fillmore,  or  New  York,  8 votes; 
and  tne  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is— for 
John  B.  Breckinridi^e. of  Kentucky,  174  votes;  for 
William  L.  Dayton,  or  New  Jersey,  114  votes ;  and 
for  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  8  votes." 

Mr.  Gbimss.    Does  that  include  Wisconsin  t 
Mr.  CoNKLiNO.    Tee,  sir. 

^*  In  further  execution  of  the  concurrent  order  of 
the  two  Houses,  the  presiding  officer  therefore  de- 
clares that  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
rresident,  that  namber  being  a  minority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors,  has  been  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  to  commence  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1867.  I  also  declare  that  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky^  having  the  greatest  namber 
of  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  thi^  namber  being 
a  migority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  has  been 
duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  commence 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1867.*' 

And  then  what  followed  ? 

**  Mr.  H.  Mabshalii.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  not  for  this  ooca- 
sion,  but  for  some  occasion  which  may  arise  here- 
after, that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  upon  this  occasion 
should  be  publicly  excepted  to.  I  understand  the 
Chair  to  have  ruled  that  it  is  within  the  competency 
and  function  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
to  open  the  certificates  and  to  count  the  votes,  there- 
by giving  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  func- 
tion of  countini;.  Now,  in  the  case  which  has  arisen 
— the  case  of  Wisconsin — ^the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, through  the  tellers,  announces  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  is  therefore 
counted  upon  your  decision.  Whether  that  is  a  vote 
or  not  must  depend  upon  the  determination  of  this 
convention ;  and,  If  you  wUl  regard  the  verbiage  of 
the  Constitution,  you  will  And  that  your  function 
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ffoes  no  farther  than  to  open  the  oertifioates.  The 
fangiuffeof  the  Gonetitution  is,  that  *•  the  PreBident 
of  tne  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Houte  of  Rep- 
reeentativea,  shall  open  all  the  certifioates ; '  and 
then  the  phraseology  obanees  and  proceeds :  '  and 
the  votes  shall  be  counted/ not  hj  yon,  but  by  us ; 
and  whenever  a  vote  is  challenged,  this  is  the  time, 
and  this  is  the  only  place,  where  a  determination 
can  be  formed  whetner  it  is  a  vote.  I  merely  want 
to  raise  the  point,  as  we  all  know  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result  in  this  case,  but  a  case  might 
arise  in  which  it  might  make  a  difference." 

Here  follows  a  long  debate  which  I  traversed 
the  other  day,  and  it  resulted  as  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  mentions,  in  the  two 
Houses  separating  after  a  somewhat  animated 
discussion,  to  say  the  least,  between  the  Chair 
and  various  members  of  the  convention,  but 
still  the  vote  stood  according  to  this  record,  as 
declared  and  counted. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  the  Senate  Jour- 
nal before  me  by  which  it  will  appear  what 
officially  took  place  as  recorded  upon  the  Jour- 
nals of  tlie  two  Houses : 

*^  Mr.  BioLBR  on  the  part  of  the  tellers  of  the  two 
Houses  submitted  the  loUowlng  report,  which  was 
read: 

*^  The  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  report 
that  they  have  counted  the  votes  of  all  the  States, 
cast  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  constitutioDal  term  of 
four  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1857,  and  find 
that  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1866,  the 
electors  of  all  the  States  assembled  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  being  the  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
assembling  of  the  electors,  exceot  the  electors  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin ;  that  of  tnose  who  assembled 
and  cast  their  votes  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  of 
December,  1866,  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  received  174  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States ;  John  C.  Fri^mont,  of  California, 
received  109  votes ;  and  Millard  Fillmore  received  8 
votes  for  the  same  office;  that  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, received  174  votes ;  William  L.  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey,  received  109 ;  votes,  and  Andrew  J. 
Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  received  8  votes ;  that  from 
the  report  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
it  appears  that  the  electors  of  that  State  assembled 
in  Madison,  the  capital  of  that  State,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1856,  the  day  after  the  day  prescribed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  so  assembled  on 
that  day  did  cast  the  electoral  votes  for  that  State,  6 
for  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  for  President, 
and  5  for  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

WILUAM  BTGLEB. 
"  Teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
**  GEORGE  W.  JONES,  of  Tennessee, 
•♦WILLIAM  A.  HOWARD,  of  Miohijf  an. 
*'  Tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Bouee  of  Bepreeefdaiitte^^ 

From  which  it  appears  that  they  did  not  in- 
clude the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  but  reported  the 
fact,  and  on  that  report  the  President  of  the 
Senate  announced  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  President. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  How  many  votes  did  he 
announce  that  Mr.  Buchanan  received  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  He  announced  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  of  those  assembled  on  the  proper 
day  174  electoral  votes  for  President,  and  John 
0.  Fremont  109  votes,  and  then  went  on  to 
state  what  the  State  of  Wisconsin  did.    That 


was  the  official  report  of  the  tellorB,  and  it 
never  was  decided.  I  was  present,  and  this  is 
in  accordance  strictly  with  my  recollection. 
This  report  is  in  the  Senate  Journal^  required 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  CONELING.  Was  it  a  report  made  to 
the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  was  the  report  made 
by  the  tellers  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  signed  by  tuem  and  re- 
corded here. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I,  of  course,  know  noth- 
ing about  this  except  what  appears  in  the 
Globt,  Here  is  the  report  of  the  tellers  taken 
down  at  the  time,  and  here  is  the  table,  and 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin  does  appear,  not  only  in 
the  table,  but  in  the  footing  and  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  votes  as  well  as  in  the  count. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  This  is  the  official  report 
signed  by  the  tellers. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  substance  of 
the  resolution  which  I  wish  to  offer,  I  see,  ba£» 
been  anticipated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  simply  desire  to  say  that  that  resolution 
when  reported  will  show  that  it  proposes  to 
count  the  vote  of  Georgia  and  that  it  be 
announced  under  the  concurrent  resolution, 
which,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  question  is  the 
proper  way. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Let  me  make 
one  remark  and  I  shall  be  through.  As  to 
the  objection  that  the  vote  was  not  cast  on  the 
proper  day,  I  think  if  that  question  was  before 
us  for  determination  we  would  all  agree 
that  that  was  a  mere  directory  provision  of 
the  law,  and  that  we  would  not  change  the 
Government  of  the  country  or  deprive  the 
State  of  its  vote  because  it  had  not  complied 
with  so  insubstantial  a  provision.  Therefore, 
if  we  were  just  considering  that  question  we 
should  admit  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
I  hope  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  do  not  agree  to  that 
doctrine. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CONKESS.    Let  the  resolution  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  first  be 
read.  < 

The  CmEr  Clerk.    The  resolution  of  the 

Senator  from  Ohio  is : 

Resolved,  That  the  vote  of  electors  of  the  State  of 
Oeorffia  be  counted  and  annonnoed  in  the  mode  pro- 
videa  by  the  ooocurrent  resolution  of  the  8th  of 
February  instant. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  Now  I  ask  for  the  reading 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CniKr  Clebk.    It  is  proposed  to  strike 

out  all  after  the  word  "  resolved,**  and  to  Insert : 

That  n^n  the  first  ffronnd  of  objection  stated  to 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  it  is  the  juds^ment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
said  vote  should  not  be  counted. 
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Mr.  DRAKE.  Upon  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  OONKLING.  What  is  the  first  ground 
— that  they  voted  on  the  wrong  day  ? 

Mr.  DRAKE.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoPhbbsoit,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appeared  at  the  har  of  the  Senate, 
and  delivered  the  following  message : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  the  question,  "Shall  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  be  counted,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  thereto  ?  "  have  voted 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Is  the  resolution  pending  sub- 
ject to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  HOWE.  My  amendment  is  to  strike  out 
the  words  '^upon  the  first  ground  of  objec- 
tion'' from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  think  it  is  better  to  state 
the  exact  grounds  of  objection. 

Mr.  HOWE.  There  might  be  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  GONNESS.  I  object  to  debate.  Let 
na  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  ;>ro  tempore.  The  reso- 
lution as  it  would  stand  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  will  be  read. 

The  Ohibf  Olbbk.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Howk]  proposes  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Dbake]  so  as  to  make  it  read  "  that  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  should  not  be  counted." 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  wish  to  submit  a 
question  of  order,  whether  the  Senate  now, 
by  a  separate  resolution,  can  modify  the  con- 
current resolution  adopted  the  other  day. 
There  is  but  one  of  the  objections  raised,  as 
I  understand,  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  was  adopted.  Now 
can  the  Senate,  by  a  separate  resolution,  agree 
to  reject  that  vote  upon  any  ground  included 
within  the  concurrent  resolution?  Oan  the 
Senate,  in  other  words,  amend  or  abrogate  a 
rule  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  Houses?  So  far  as  this  resolution 
proposes  to  modify  that,  I  submit,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  order,  that  it  is  not  allowable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
supposes  that  that  concurrent  resolution  has  no 
higher  authority  than  any  other  resolution, 
and  is  subject  to  modification  by  both  branches 
as  every  other  law  or  resolution  is.  It  is  not 
a  rule  but  a  resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    It  is  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  a 
special  order  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution.  It 
has  no  higher  authority  than  any  other  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  It  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  both  branches,  they  concurring.  It  is  a  law 
that  governs  their  action,  if  it  has  any  force. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  it  cannot  be  modified 
by  either  branch  alone,  but  it  may  be  modified 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Of  course.  Now  the 
question  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Senate  with- 
out any  debate  Is,  that  as  the  resolution  taken 
together  would  now  stand,  if  adopted,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that 
the  vote  of  a  State  ought  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause the  electors  may  cast  their  votes  on  the 
wrong  day.    That  is  a  very  grave  question. 

Mr.  Edmttnds  rose. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.*  With  great  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
now  up,  I  believe  we  can  have  no  debate. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  No ;  but  you  are  getting 
ready. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    You  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  say  I  object  to  any  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
it  is  in  order  to  ask  what  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion.   [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Howe]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin JMr.  Dbake]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tion and  all  the  proposed  amendments  upon 
the  table,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  be 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  will  make  some  result. 

Mr.  DRAKE.    That  is  no  result  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  make  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  moved 
that  the  resolution  with  the  amendments  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  submit  this  point  of  order, 
whether  the  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
cover  the  whole  case  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
believes  it  covers  the  whole  case  except  the 
objection  made  by  the  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  joint  convention,  goirig  back  of 
it,  as  was  suggested  before,  and  making  a  new 
objection  that  did  not  arise;  and  that  was 
about  casting  the  votes  on  an  improper  day. 

Mr.  GRIMES.  I  thought  we  came  out  to 
determine  the  question  'of  order  whether  the 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  could  nuse 
that  poiut  wliile  there  was  in  existence  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  subject  as  to  how  the 
vote  of  Georgia  should  be  counted.  That  is 
what  I  came  here  to  consider,  and  I  under- 
stood the  presiding  officer  to  state  as  he  left  the 
chair  of  the  joint  meeting  that  the  Senate  would 
proceed  to  its  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining that  question  of  order.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  could  determine.    I  simply  desire 
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to  say  that  if  we  adopt  this  resolation  which 
is  n<^w  pending,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Brake],  it  cannot  oyerride  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  passed 
on  the  8th  of  this  month,  which  we  cannot 
repeal  except  by  one  day's  notice  served  upon 
the  Senate 

Mr.  HoVaRD.  If  it  be  in  order,  I  will 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  resolution 
which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  House  of  Bep> 
resentatives. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  is  not  in  order  now,  for 
we  have  another  qnestion  up. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  can- 
not be  done  now  except  by  common  consent. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Let  us  hear  the  pending 
amendment  read,  and  know  what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  amendment  so  that  if  amended  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  will  read — 

Mr.  DRAKE.  Let  what  is  stricken  out  be 
read. 

Mr,  TRUMBULL.  Read  the  whole  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chief  Cleek.  The  amendment  first 
proposed  reads  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "resolved*'  in  the 
origiaal  resolution  and  insert : 

That  upon  the  first  ground  of  objection  stated  to 
the  counting  of  the  Sectoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
said  vote  should  not  be  counted. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  that  amendment  so 
that  if  amended  it  will  read — 

Beeohed,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  should  not 
be  counted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  we  had  better 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that.  It  is  a  very 
important  matter,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  This  decides  the  whole 
question^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  satisfied  the  qnestion 
is  not  understood.  I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  it. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  This  is  simply  striking 
out  three  words,  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Let  the  qnestion  be  stated. 

Mr.  FERRY.    Let  the  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  not  only 
read  the  resolution  as  offered  and  then  as  it 
would  be  if  amended,  but  that  he  state  what 
the  words  are  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin moves  to  strike  out. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
is  endeavoring  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  «.  He  has  not  done  it  yet. 

The  CnncF  Clerk.  Mr.  Shbbhan  submitted 
the  following  resolution : 


iSlMoAMi,  That  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  Suto 
of  Georgia  be  counted  and  announced  in  the  mode 

frovided  by  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  8th  of 
ebruary  instant. 

Mr.  Dbaee  proposed  to  amend  that  resola- 
tion by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  '^  re- 
solved "  and  inserting : 

That  upnon  the  first  ffround  of  objection  stated  to 
the  countin|f  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
siud  vote  should  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  Howe  moves  to  amend  that  amendment 
by  striking  out  the  words  ^^  upon  the  first  ground 
of  objection  stated  to  the  counting  of,"  and 
striking  out  the  words  '^  it  is "  and  inserting 
*4n;"  and  striking  out  also  after  the  word 
"  Senate "  the  words  *^ tiiat  the  said  vote; "  so 
that  if  BO  amended  the  amendment  will  read,  - 
^^  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate^  should  not 
be  counted  " 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  inconsistent  with 
the  concurrent  rule  adopted  by  both  Houses 
for  this  business,  which  is  binding  upon  the 
Senate ;  and  that  the  amendment,  therefore,  is 
out  of  prder,  it  covering  a  ground  that  the  two 
Houses  by  joint  action  have  already  decided. 
I  ask  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  that  question 
of  order.  I  submit  to  the  Chair  that  this  is  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate.  This  now  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  concurrent  resolution  or  a  modifica- 
tion by  the  action  of  both  Houses  of  their 
former  order,  but  a  separate  resolution  of  the 
Senate.    It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  submit  again  that  this  is 
out  of  order.  The  concurrent  resolution  cov- 
ers the  whole  case.  If  the  Chair  will  examine 
it  he  will  find  it  is.  I  will  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  with  permission,  or  send  it  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Qerk 
has  that  resolution. 

Mr.  H£NDRIC£S.  Let  the  concurrent  res- 
olution be  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  call  for  a  decision  on 
the  question  of  order. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  want  the  concurrent 
resolution  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
supposed  the  resolution  pending  was  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  other  was  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  was  sent  to  the  House.  If  this 
is  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Senate  has  the 
power  to  modify  the  former  concurrent  reso- 
lution with  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  as 
they  passed  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  FERRY.    The  decision  is  not  announced 
yet.    We  have  not  had  the  decision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    No. 

Mr.  FERRT.  The  Chair  has  stated  his 
opinion ;  be  has  not  made  a  decision. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  call  foi  the  reading  of 
the  former  concurrent  resolution,  the  one  wo 
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passed  on  the  8th  of  Febinftrj,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  PR£Sn>£NT  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
is  peifectlj  aware  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  the  other  day  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  covers  the  whole  ground  except 
it  he  the  first  olgeotion  raised  by  the  member 
±rom  Massachusetts;  and  he  supposed  that  the 
reason  why  the  Senate  retired  was  because 
that  was  a  ground  independent  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution ;  back  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  the  Ohair  if  he  will 
decide  the  question  whether  the  amendment  is 
in  order. 

The  TBCESIDEJST  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
"will  state  further  that  he  so  ruled  in  the  joint 
convention,  and  would  have  stood  by  that  rul- 
ing in  the  joint  convention,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  doubt  whether  the  first  objection 
made  by  the  member  from  Massachusetts  was 
not  an  independent  objection  going  back  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  demanding  a 
decision. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Do  I  understand  the  Chair 
has  decided  that  that  is  an  independent  objec- 
tion goiug  back  of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  is  the  decision  of 
the  ChwiT  upon  the  question? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Now,  the 
point  of  order  is  raised  that  this  is  an  attempt 
by  the  Senate  alone  to  modify  the  concurrent 
resdution  of  the  two  Houses.  That  cannot  be 
done,  in  our  judgment.  The  only  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  Ohair  is  whether  the  proposi- 
tion now  pending  is  a  concurrent  resolution 
or  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.  If  it  is  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  Senate  has  the  same 
power  that  it  had  when  it  passed  the  ori^^al 
measure,  and  can  modify,  change,  or  repeal 
that  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  not  a  rule 
but  simply  a  resolution. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Upon    that    question 
just  now  su^ested  by  the  Chair  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  two  Houses  are  engaged  under  a  rule, 
and  I  believe  under  a  law,  in  a  joint  business, 
and  that  that  is  the  only  business  that  can  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Yes. 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.    And  the  Senate  can- 
not modify  rules  or  take  up  any  business  ex- 
cept the  exact  business  that  is  before  the  two 
bodies. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  ask  for  a  decision. 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  wish  to  finish  my  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  CONNESS.    I  object  to  debate. 
Mr.  DRAKE.    I  object  to  further  debate  on 
the  question.  , 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  am  not  debating. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  stating  his  question  of 
order. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Yes,  sir;  I  intend  it  to 
be  understood.  My  point  is  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  on  the  8th  of  February 
cannot  be  modified  pending  this  business  of 


the  count  of  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.    Mr.  President— 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    As  a  de- 
cision on  that  question  is  demanded — 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order.  As  I  understand,  the  Chair 
nim  decided'— 

Mr.  CONNESS.    I  object,  Mr.  President— 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<n'e.  The  objec- 
tion is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  am  stating  my  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  Cliair  has  stated 
himself  that  he  acted  from  a  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  whether  he  should  execute  the  concur- 
rent resolution  or  not;  that  that  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  directing  the  Senate  to  withdraw, 
the  doubt  in  his  own  mind  on  that  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Not  pre- 
cisely, the  Chair  would  state. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  so  understood  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  involving  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  Chair  would  have  had  no  doubt 
about  it,  but  an  objection  was  made  going  back 
of  that  and  resting  on  diiferent  grounds  not 
covered  by  that  resolution.  The  Chair  had  no 
doubt  in  joint  convention  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  must  be  adhered  to,  at  all  events 
until  it  should  be  repealed,  and  he  would  count 
the  vote  according  to  the  terms  of  that  resolu- 
tion ;  but  there  is  an  objection  written  out  for- 
mally here  to  counting  the  vote  at  all,  becanse 
it  is  said  that  it  was  not  cast  upon  the  day  re- 
quired by  law  ;  and  that  was  the  question  that 
we  Chair  supposed  was  to  be  disposed  of  here. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  point  of  order  which 
I  desire  to  state  is  this :  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  does  cover  every  objection  to  the 
Tote  of  Georgia,  and  the  Chair  ought  to  have 
executed  the  order.  That  is  the  point  of  order 
which  I  make 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
question  of  order  before  the  Senate,  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hsndbioks].^  I 
ask  a  decision  of  the  Chair  on  that  question 
first  before  any  other  question  is  received. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
rules,  then,  that  it  is  not  in  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  modify  the  resolution  of  both  branches. 
["  That  is  right."] 

Mr.  DRAKE.  Then  the  question  is  on  my 
amendment 

Mr.  HOWE.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
right;  but  the  Senator  from  Indiana  makes 
the  point  of  order  on  a  motion  to  amend  the 
resolution,  and  if  his  point  of  order  is  good  it 
is  good  a^inst  the  resolution  and  not  against 
the  amendment  proposed  §y  me.  If  we  can 
entertain  the  resolution  we   can  amend   it 
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That  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ohair 
to. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  Mjr  point  of  order  rests  on  the  point 
made  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONNESS.    I  object  to  this. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  The  Chair's  point  was 
that  the  first  objection  made  by  the  member 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  within  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  that  is  the  only  question 
the  Senate  can  now  consider  in  separate  ses- 
sion. We  have  got  to  decide  that  one  ques- 
tion, and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  ask  for  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  for  the  Chair  to  execute 
its  order.  If  we  debate  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  a  decision  of  anything. 

Mr.  FERRY.    Is  there  any  question  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  no  doubt  about  executing  the  order ;  but 
he  wishes  instructions  upon  the  point  raised 
by  the  Representative  from  Massachusetts. 
Does  that  go  back  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion t  Is  it  outside  of  that  resolution  and  not 
covered  by  it  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  On  that  point  I  have  a 
resolution  to  offer,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Let  us  see  if  the  others 
are  not  ruled  out  first. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  in  order  or  not  till  I  offer  it.  I  offer  this 
resolution : 

Jietolvedy  That  under  the  special  order  of  the  two 
nouses  respectinxf  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  the  objectionB  made  to  tbe  counting  of 
the  vote  of  the  electors  tor  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
not  in  order. 

I  offer  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  con- 
current resolution,  saying  nothing  about  its 
preamble,  directs  absolutely  what  treatment 
shall  be  given  to  those  votes,  reasons  or  no 
reasons. 

Several  Sestatoks.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  like  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  better.  It  comes  to 
the  same  result. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  If  it  comes  to  the  same  re- 
suit  take  either. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  ask  for  information  whether 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  rules  out  my  amend- 
ment and  the  original  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GRIMES.    Of  course  it  does. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
is  of  opinion,  since  the  point  has  been  made, 
that  nothing  would  be  in  order  except  that 
the  Chair  should  receive  a  new  direction  to 
stand  by  the  concurrent  resolution ;  but  that 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  Chair  will  stand  by  that 
anyhow,  unless  it  is  modified.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  as  to  the  point  whether  it  covers  the 
objection  raised  by  the  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  GRIMES.  ^  wish  to  inquire  whether, 
if  we  adoj)t  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 


from  Vermont  or  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  other  House  having  decided  as  it  has,  the 
result  is  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  cannot  be 
counted  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  CONNESS.  We  do  not  know  that. 
We  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  GRIMES.  According  to  our  rule  it 
cannot  be  counted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  cannot  be  counted. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  tliis  scrape. 

Mr.  GRIMES.  All  we  hate  to  do  is  to  pre- 
serve our  own  consistency  and  vindicate  it  on 
the  record.  The  vote  of  Georgia  is  thrown 
aside  anyhow. 

Mr.  CONNESS.    Then  let  us  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  GRIMES.    That  is  what  I  want. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  these  resolutions  out  of  order ;  and 
if  there  is  no  appeal,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
no  modification  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Then  I  offer  the  resolu- 
tion  which  I  read. 

Mr.  FERRY.  That  will  cover  the  whole 
thing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  wOl 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  Mr.  EnMuvns'B  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

Jiesohedy  That  under  the  apeoial  order  of  the  two 
Houses  respecting  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 
of  Qeorgla^  the  objeotioDB  made  to  the  counting  of 
the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Now,  I  call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on 
the  6th  instant,  bo  that  we  can  judge. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
read  if  there  be  no  objection. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  Houses : 

Whereoi  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Geor- 
na  has  become  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  dow  pending  and  no- 
determined  ;  and  wkereat^  by  the  jomt  resolution  of 
Congress  passed  July  20, 1868,  entitled  ^' A  resolu- 
tion excluding  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of 
States  latelv  in  rebellion  which  shall  not  have  been 
reorganized,''  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes 
from  any  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  sboold  be 
received  or  counted  for  President  or  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  until,  among  other  things,  such 
State  should  have  become  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress  pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress  in  that  be- 
half: Therefbre, 

Jiesohedj  That  on  the  assembling  of  the  two 
Houses  on  tbe  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869, 
for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  ns  provided  bylaw  and  the  joint 
rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the  elec- 
toral vot^,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as  of  tlie 
State  of  Georgia  snail  not  essentially  change  the  re- 
sult, in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  in  tbe  following  manner :  "Were 
the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  be 
counted,  the  result  would  be,  for for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, votes :  if  not  count' 

ed,  for for  President  of  the  United  States, 


votes  ;  but  in  either  case 


is  elected  Pres- 


ident of  theUuited  States ;  and  in  the  same  mannei 
for  Vice-President. 
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Mr.  NYE.  I  want  to  ask  a  qneation.  Is  it 
at  all  material,  after  the  resolution  we  have 
received  from  the  Hoase  of  Representatives, 
what  the  action  of  this  bodj  is  ? 

Mr.  GRIMES.    Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  NYE.  The  vote  of  Georgia  cannot  be 
connted.    That  is  settled. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Let  as  have  the  question. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  no  other 
interest  except  to  preserve  the  propriety  of  oar 
action  and  prevent  getting  into  a  wrangle  that 
will  be  disreputable  to  the  Ck>ngress  of  the 
United  States  in  both  of  its  branches.  It 
would  relieve  us  of  any  difficulty  if  we  adopted 
the  same  course  that  was  adopted  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  elected.  The  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  then  announced  mat 
'^  James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  that  number  being  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  has 
been  duly  elected."  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
how  many  votes  he  received. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  That  is  changing  the  rule. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  No ;  it  is  not  changing 
the  rule.  The  rule  provides  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Georgia — that  her  vote  shall  be  neither 
rejected  nor  received.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  asks  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  can  be 
counted  when  the  other  House  has  decided 
against  it.  Certainly.  The  Senate  will  never 
admit  that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
settle  by  itself  the  votes  which  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Ton  have  admitted  it  in 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  It  says  in  ex- 
press terms,  *'and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be 
counted,  except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses." 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  must  concur  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  NYE.  Not  at  all.  If  the  other  House 
says  it  shall  not  be  counted  it  cannot  be. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Can  the  Senate,  or  the 
Hoase  by  itself,  throw  out  any  votes  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  object  to  any  further 
debate.    Let  us  terminate  this. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  understood  the  Chair 
has  ruled  the  resolution  I  offered  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
did  rule  that  to  be  out  of  order,  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  so. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  will  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, or  for  the  resolution  I  offered.  I  look 
upon  them  as  tantamount,  but  that  I  do  not 
see  how  the  resolution  I  offered  was  displaced. 
I  do  not  care  about  that,  however ;  I  am  ready 
to  vote  for  whichever  is  first  presented. 

Mr.  RICE.    I  wish  to  ask  a  question.    If  it 


turns  out  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  ought  to 
be  counted,  would  the  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  yesterday  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
being  counted  to-day?  If  it  was  a  clear 
proposition  that  that  vote  should  be  counted 
now,  would  the  concurrent  resolution  pre- 
vent it  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  directs  just  what  shall 
be  done  in  literal  terms. 

Several  Senatobs.  **  Question  I  "  '^  Ques- 
tion I " 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  aerk 
will  call  the  roll  on  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Abbott^s  name  was  called,  and  he  re- 
snonded. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  should  like  to  hear  tlie 
resolution  read. 

Several  Senatobs.  It  is  too  late.  The  call 
of  the  roll  has  commenced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wishes  to  hear  the  reso- 
lution read,  the  Chair  will  direct  it  to  be  read : 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beiohed^  That  under  the  special  order  of  the  two 
Houses  respeotlog  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  the  objections  made  to  the  oounting  of 
the  vote  or  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
not  in  order. 

The  question  having  been  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  resulted — yeas  32,  nays  27 :  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Abbott,  AnUion^,  Buokalew,  Cat- 
tell,  Conness.  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davia,  Dixon,  Doolit- 
tle,  Edmunas,  Fowler,  Frellnghuysen,  Grimes, 
Hendricks^  Kellogg,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Tipton, 
Vickers.  Whyte,  and  Williams— 32. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 
ling,  Drake,  Ferry.  Fossenden,  Uarlan,  Harris, 
Howe,  McDonald,  Morgan,  Nye,  Pool,  Bamsey, 
Rico,  Robertson,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Warner,  Willoy,  Wilson, 
and  Yate8--27. 

ABSENT — Messrs.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Howard, 
Norton,  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  and  Welch — 7. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  ^ro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
would  like  to  inquire  now,  as  the  two  branches 
do  not  agree,  what  announcement  is  to  be 
made  to  the  joint  convention. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  The  Ohair  ought  to  an- 
nounoe  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
proceed  under  the  Joint  rule.  In  point  of  fact 
the  vote  of  Georgia  is  rejected  by  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
joint  rule. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  But  does  not  this  special 
rule  repeal  so  much  of  the  Joint  rule  as  is  in- 
consistent with  it? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Certainly.  The  special 
rule  made  a  decision  of  that  case.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  now  move  that  a  message  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  informing 
that  body  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  think  the  question  made 
and  presented  is  the  gravest  one  I  have  ever 
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known  in  the  Senate,  beoaase  if  the  nile  now 
laid  down  is  to  be  observed,  no  President  of 
the  United  States  could  ever  be  elected  with 
the  Senate  one  waj  and  the  House  the  other. 
It  seeros  to  me  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  a 
very  hazardous  proposition  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Senate  either,  can  de- 
feat au  election. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  cannot  debate  that 
now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
Senate  direct  the  Secretary  to  carry  the  reso- 
lution just  pfl:8sed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  HENDRIOKS.  I  move  to  add  to  the 
resolution  just  adopted  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio ;  not  that  1  was  in 
favor  of  the  original  proposition,  but  it  became 
the  law  of  the  body. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  want  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  wish  the  Chair  would 
put  the  question  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  NYE.  If  I  understand  the  effect  of  our 
vote,  we  declare  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  shall 
be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  do  not  deckre  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  NYK  If  this  indorses  the  resolution  of 
the  8th,  we  do.  The  House  of  Representa* 
tives  have  declared  that  the  vote  shall  not  be 
counted.  Where  does  that  leave  ust  After 
one  House  has  declared  that  it  shall  not  be 
counted,  I  claim  that  it  is  quite  immaterial 
what  course  the  other  House  take,  the  vote 
cannot  be  counted. 

Mr.  OONNESS.  It  leaves  us,  I  answer, 
under  the  operation  of  the  rule  adopted  on  the 
8th,  which  was  a  concurrent  rule  of  both  bodies 
which  the  House  cannot  repeal  separately  nor 
the  Senate  separately. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
My  point  of  order  is  this :  that  all  the  points 
of  order  that  have  been  made  are  out  of  order, 
and  that  the  two  Houses  cannot  one  month  or 
one  week  or  one  day  beforehand  decide  what 
votes  shall  be  counted  in  joint  convention. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  is 
nothing  before  the  Senate,  except — 

Mr.  HENDRIOKS.    My  motion. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  My  motion  that  the  Sec- 
retary inform  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  ©TO  tempore.  The  latter 
motion  is  agreed  to,  tne  Chair  understands. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  As  a  relief  from  the  diffi- 
culty I  suggest  that  the  proper  course  for  us 
to  pursue  practically  is  this :  when  we  return 
to  the  other  House,  the  vote  of  Georgia  having 
been  already  read,  let  the  tellers  read  over  the 
vote  and  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
then  announce,  just  as  was  done  twelve  years 
ago,  that  such  a  person  has  received  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  oast  for  President  and  is  there- 
upon declared  to  be  elected  President ;  and  so 
for  Vice-President ;  and  the  joint  convention 


win  ^flsolve,  and  we  shall  leave  this  matter 
without  any  other  decision  of  it  tlum  that.  It 
will  not  affect  the  result,  and  I  hope  in  a 
calmer  time  we  shall  take  some  measure  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  we  are  now  in. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  ask  what  would  become  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  then? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  hope  the  Chair  wHl 
obey  the  joint  order  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
announce  that  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  were 
counted  the  result  would  be  so  and  so;  if  it 
were  not  counted  it  would  be  so  and  so ;  and 
that  in  either  event  So-and-so  is  elected.  That 
is  what  we  have  directed  you  to  do. 

Mr.  CONNESS  and  others.  That  is  it  ex- 
actlv 

Mr'.  OONEUNG.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  if  I 
can  have  consent  to  do  it.  I  call  his  attention 
to  these  words  in  the  Constitution  : 

^*  The  PreBident  of  the  Senate  Bhall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  bo 
counted.'* 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 
My  difficulty  is  to  see  how  the  Chair,  of  his 
own  motion,  or  authorized  by  a  concurrent 
resolution,  is  to  announce  tiiat  that  thing  which 
the  Constitution  says  shall  be  done  is  not  to  be 
done  at  all ;  but  that  if  it  was  done  one  way  a 
certain  result  would  happen,  and  if  done  the 
other  way  a  certain  other  result  would  hap- 
pen, and  that  we  do  not  do  it  either  way. 
That  is  my  trouble. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
read. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  moved  to  add  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  one  just  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reso- 
lution  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be 
read. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Some  time  since  I 
moved  to  add  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  the  one  already  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  was 
to  a  resolution  before  adopted. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Of  course  it  was.  It 
was  calling  up  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  This  will 
be  read. 

The  Cbivf  Clebk.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HowABo]  offers  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Baolvtdy  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Gkornria  ought 
not  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
on  that  resolution.  It  is  out  of  order  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  And  aocording  to  the  vote 
of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Does  the  Ohair  role  it  to 
be  out  of  order  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  It  is  not 
out  of  order  for  the  Senate  to  pass  any  reso- 
lution they  flee  fit  to  pass. 

Mr.  EDMQNDS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
retarn  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FERRY.  There  is  a  question  before 
the  Senate.    Let  ns  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Chair  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  when  we  get  back. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Chair  to  say  that  my  resolution  was  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
did  not  say  that  it  was  out  of  order.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  made  a  point  of  order 
on  that  resolution,  that  it  was  out  of  order  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Ohair. 

Mr.  FERRY.  Tlie  Chair  has  decided  it  to 
be  in  order.  The  Senator  can  take  an  apped 
if  he  wishes 

The  PRESIDENT  nro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
does  not  understand  that  this  question  has  been 
acted  upon  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  ask  the  Ohair  to 
decide  whether  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  or  is  not  in  order  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  *The  Ohair 
thinks  it  is  in  order,  and  has  so  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  I  respectfully  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Ohair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Ohair. 
The  question  is,  "  Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Ohair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  t " 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Howabd  was  read. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  make  a  point  of  order  on 
that  resolution  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  resolution  just  adopted,  which  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore.  That  is  a 
question  which  the  Ohair  cannot  decide.  It  is 
for  the  Senate  to  decide.  There  is  now  an  ap- 
peal pending  from  the  decision  of  the  Ohair. 

Mr.  OONKLING.  What  is  the  decision  of 
the  Ohair? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempiyre.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Ohair  was  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  in  order,  from 
which  decision  an  appeal  is  taken,  and  the 
question  now  is,  ^^  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ?  " 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  object  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  wish  to  submit  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
debatable. 


Mr.  EDMUNDS.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  Any- 
how,  the  point  of  order  is  not  debatable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is,  *'  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  t " 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Upon  that  I  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  28,  nays  25 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS—Messn.  Abbott,  Cameron.  Chandler,  Cole, 
Conkling,  Drake.  Ferry,  Orimee,  Hanan,  Harris,  How- 
ard, Howe,  MoDonald,  Nye,  Osbom,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Ramsey,  Rice,  Robertson,  Sawvor, 
ShermanjISpencer,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Van 
Winkle,  Warner,  and  Yates— 28. 

NAYd — ^Messrs.  Bookalew,  Conness^  Corbett^  Ora- 
sin,  Davis,  Dizon,  Doolittle,  Edmnnos,  Fesaenden, 
Fowler,  Hendricks.  MoCreerj,  Morgan.  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  or  Tennessee, 
Pool,  Ross,  Spragne,  Tipton,  Vickers,  Whyte,  Willey. 
Williams,  and  Wil8on--2S. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cattail,  Fr»- 
linghuysen,  Henderson,  Kellosg,  Morton,  Norton, 
Pomeroy,  Saulsbory,  Trumbull/ Wade,  and  Welch 
—18. 

The  PRESIDENT  ^roe«/»por».  The  decision 
of  the  Ohair  is  sustained.  The  resolution  of 
the  Senator  fVom  Michigan  [Mr.  Howard]  is 
in  order,  and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  President,  I  claim 
that  this  resolution  is  debatable.  [^^  No  I " 
**  No  1 "]   I  will  state  my  point. 

Mr.  OHANDLER.  I  object.  I  call  the  Sen- 
ator to  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  may  state  his  point  of  or- 
der ;  but  of  course  be  cannot  debate  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DRAKE.  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
is  stating  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HENDRIOKS.  My  point  is  this :  that 
this  resolution  is  not  based  in  the  Senate  upon 
any  objection  made  in  the  joint  convention, 
but  that  it  is  an  independent  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  and  is  therefore  not  controlled  by 
the  joint  rule  whioh  prohibits  debate  upon  a 
question  made  in  joint  convention.  The  Sen- 
ate has  decided,  in  support  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  that  the  objection  made  in  the  House  is 
not  in  order,  and  the  Senate  has  informed  the 
House  of  that  fact.  Therefore  this  resolution 
does  not  rest  upon  that  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Debate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Upon  the  ground  I  have 
just  stated,  I  claim  the  right  to  debate  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  it  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Then  I  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  desire  to  suggest  a  p<»nt 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  appeaL 

Mr.  FERRT.    One  thing  at  a  time. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hekdbioks]  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  "  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ? " 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  do  not  care  enoagh 
ahoat  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  press  an  appeal  on 
a  question  of  this  sort. 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore.  The  appeal 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolution  just  passed, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  which 
declares  that  the  objections  made  to  counting 
the  vote  in  joint  convention  a  little  while  ago 
was  out  of  order  and  could  not  be  entertained ; 
and  now  if  we  pass  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  that  the  electoral 
vote  of  Georgia  shall  not  be  received,  which 
one  shall  be  reported  to  the  joint  convention  ? 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Let  it  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  of  Mr. 

HOWABD. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  other  resolution  that  has  just  been  adopted. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BeaoUied^  That  under  the  speoiiil  order  of  the  two 
Houses  respecting  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  tlie  oojections  insde  to  the  counting  of 
the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
not  in  order. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  25,  nays  84 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Chandler^ole, 
Conkling,  Drake,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe, 
Kellogg,  McDonald,  Nye,  Oaborn,  Bamsey,  Bice, 
Robertson,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Wade,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra- 
gin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fes- 
senden.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks, 
McCreery,  Moro^an,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  ratterson  of  New  Hampshire.  Patter- 
son of  Tennessee,  Pool,  Boss.  Saulsbury,  Snerman, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Viokers, 
Warner,  Whyte,  WUley,  and  WiUiams-'W. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cattell, 
Henderson,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  and  Welch — 7. 

So  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Howabd  was  re- 
lected 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Mr.  President— 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  One  mo- 
ment. Shall  the  Secretary  send  the  vote  al- 
ready taken  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 
[''  Certainly."] 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  made  that  motion  long 
ago,  and  the  President  declared  it  carried,  I 
understood. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  were 
other  resolutions,  and  we  directed  the  Clerk 
not  to  go  over  yet,  not  knowing  what  would 
become  of  it. 


Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  move  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Clerk  to  go  now. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Sec- 
retary, proceeeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Senate  returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  four  o^dock  and  forty-five  minutes  p.  v. 

Mr.  MORTON.  1  offer  the  following  re»<>. 
lution : 

JRetohed,  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  this  body  to  loin  a  oom- 
mittee  of  two  members  of  tbe  House  of  BepreseDt- 
atives,  to  be  appointed  by  that  House,  to  wait  od 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  and  to  notify  him 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
Marchj  1869 :  and  also  to  uotity  Schuyler  Colfax, 
of  Indiana,  tnat  he  has  been  duly  elected  Y ice-Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  commence 
ing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1869. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

The  President,  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will 
appoint  Mr.  Mobton  as  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  under  this  resolution. 


In  House  of  Rspbrssntativks. 
Wednesday^  February  10,  1869. 

(^*  Congressional  Globe,"  40th  Congress,  8d  Session, 
pp.  1056-1059,  1062-1067.) 

Mr.  SCHENCK  introduced  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  read,  considered,  and 
agreed  to : 

Be$olvedy  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that 
this  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  that  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  tne  votes 
of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

At  one  o^dock  p.  k.  the  Doorkeeper  an> 
nounced  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by 
its  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  members  and  officers  of  the  House 
rising  to  receive  them.  The  Senators  took  the 
seats  set  apart  for  them  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  HaU. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  took  his  seat  as 
presiding  ofQcer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  on 
the  left  of  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Coinarao,  the  teller  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa,  and  Pbutii^,  the  two  tellers  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at 
the  Glerk^s  desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  also  oc- 
cupied seats. 

The  PRESmEKT^o  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing met  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  opening,  determining, 
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and  declaring  the  votes  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  foar  years  commencing  on  the 
4th  of  March  next,  and  it  being  my  duty,  in 
the  presence  of  both  Hooses  thus  convened,  to 
open  the  votes,  I  novr  proceed  to  discharge 
that  duty. 

The  President  pro  tempore  then  proceeded 
to  open  and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of 
the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  commencing 
with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  OONELING,  one  of  the  tellers, 
read  in  fall  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  giving  five  votes  for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  for  President  of 
the  United  States^  and  five  votes  for  Schayler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  oo  ol^ection 
the  certificates  of  the  votes  of  the  other  States 
will  not  be  read  in  full,  bat  only  the  results 
stated,  except  when  the  reading  of  any  certifi- 
cate in  fall  shall  be  called  for  by  any  member. 

The  tellers  reported,  through  Senator  Oonk- 
LTXG,  that  they  had  examined  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts ;  that  they  found  it  in 
due  form :  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  twelve,  all  of 
which  were  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  and  that  all  the  votes  given  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  were 
twelve,  all  of  which  were  for  Schuyler  Oolfax, 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  same  form  was  observed  in  announcing 
the  votes  of  the  other  States  until  the  State 
of  Louisiana  was  announced,  when 

Mr.  MULLINS  said :  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  reading  in  full  of  the  certificate  accom- 
panying the  return  of  the  vote  of  Louisiana. 

The  certificate  was  read ;  after  which 

Mr.  MULLINS  said :  I  object  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  rule  in  this  case 
will  be  read. 

The  rule  was  read,  as  follows  : 

*^  If,  upon  the  readiog  ot  any  sooh  oertifloate  by  the 
tellers,  any  qaestion  ehall  arise  in  regard  to  ooontlng 
the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  offloer,  the  Senate  shall  there- 
upon withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  that  body  for  its  dedsion ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiue  of  Bepresentatiyes  sniall  in  like  manner  sub- 
mit said  question  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
its  decision:  and  no  question  shall  be  decided  affirm- 
atively, ana  no  vote  objected  to  shall  bo  counted, 
except  by^  the  ooncurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  being  obtained,  the  two  Hooaes  shall  immedi- 
ately reassemble,  and  the  presidinj§f  officer  shall  then 
announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted ;  and 
npon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in 
either  House.  And  any  other  question  pertinent  to 
the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled 
may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  nftanner." 

The  PRESIDENT.  Objection  has  been 
made  to  counting  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  ECDRIDGE.    I  rise  to  a  question  of  or- 


der. I  insist  that  the  rule  which  has  just  been 
read  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution.  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause  of  the  twelfth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  is  as  follows  * 

^^  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  rule  which  has  been 
read  is  one  that  was  adopted  by  both  Houses. 
The  Chair  declines  to  entertain  the  question  of 
order,  but  will  say  that  he  believes  the  rule  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order,  which  I  think  will  be  entertained  by  the 
Chair.  I  submit  that  the  objection  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  MullinsJ 
does  not  raise  the  question  contemplated  by 
the  rule  which  has  been  read.  To  bring  the 
case  within  the  rule  there  must  be  specific  ob- 
jection, and  until  such  specific  objection  shall 
be  urged  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  Senate  to 
r  6  tire 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  rule  says : 

*'  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by 
the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to 
counting  the  votes  therein  certified,"  etc. 

The  stating  an  objection  without  assigning 
any  reason  therefor,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  is  hardly  **  raising  a  question,**  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rule.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Muluns]  will  therefore  state  in 
writingthe  reason  for  his  objection. 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mttlldis]  will 
withdraw  his  .objection,  and  let  this  matter 
proceed. 

Senator  SUMNER.  I  would  inquire  whether 
we  might  not  pass  over  the  case  of  Louisiana 
informally,  and  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the 
count  ? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  President. 
Let  ns  go  on  regnlarly. 

Senator  S AULSBURY.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  objection  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  IS  to  consider? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  debate  is  in  order 
till  the  reason  of  this  objection  shall  be  pre- 
sented. 

Senator  SAULSBURY.  I  call  for  the  read- 
ing  of  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  reason  for  the  ob- 
jection will  be  read. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa  (one  of  the  tellers), 
read  the  objection  of  Mr.  Mullins,  as  reduced 
to  writing,  m  the  following  words : 

I  object  to  any  count  of  the  votes  certified  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  raise  the  question  in  regard 
to  them  that  no  valid  election  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  held  in  said  State. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Objection  being  made 
to  the  counting  of  the  votes  returned  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  the  Senate  wiD,  according 
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to  the  rnle,  retire  to  their  Chamber  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  objection. 
The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the 

Hall. 

The  HoQse  was  again  called  to  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  twenty-second 
joint  rnle  the  Chair  submits  to  the  House,  to 
oe  decided  upon  without  debate,  the  objection 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
MuLLiNs]  in  joint  convention  to  the  counting 
of  the  votes  certified  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  Clerk  will  report  the  objection,  and 
the  House  will  decide  upon  it  without  debate. 

The  objection  was  again  read. 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  Will  it  be 
in  order  to  move  to  lay  that  on  the  table  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  not  be.  The  ques- 
tion mast  be  decided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  NIBLACK.  Is  it  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  again  read  f 

Several  Membebs.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  think  the  rule  requires  the 
Speaker  to  put  the  question  directly  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  does.  The  credentials 
are  in  possession  of  the  joint  convention.  They 
were  read  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  as 
information  for  the  members  of  both.  The 
objection  which  has  been  made  by  a  member 
of  the  House  must  be  decided  upon  without 
debate. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  language  of  the 
twenty-second  joint  rnle  with. respect  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  joint  convention  is  that — 

*^  No  vote  objected  to  shall  be  ooanted  except  by 
the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ;  which  be* 
ing  obtained,  the  two  Uouses  shall  immediately  re- 
assemble.^' 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  votes  certified 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  counted?  on 
which  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  187,  nays  68,  not  vot- 
ing 22 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS  —  Messrs.  Allison.  Ames,  Axtell,  Baker, 
Barnes,  Bamum,  Beaman.  Beatty,  Beck,  Benjamin, 
Bingham,  Blaine.  Blur,  Boyden,  Boyer.  Bromweli, 
Brooks,  Broomal],  Buckland,  Bnrr,  Boderick  B. 
Butler,  Cary,  Ohanler.  Churchill,  Cobum,  Cullom, 
Delano,  Deweese,  Dickey,  Dixon.  Dockery,  Dodge, 
Eggleston,  Eldridge,  lamswortn.  Ferries,  Ferry, 
Qarfleld,  Gets,  Glossorenner,  Oollaaay,  Gove,  Grave- 
ly, Grover,  llaight,  Haisey,  Hawkins,  Heaton.  Hig- 
by,  HilK  Holman,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Hotcnkiss, 
Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Johnson.  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomas  L*.  Jones, 
Judd,  Kelly,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Ketcbara,  Kitchen, 
Knott,  Koontz,  Laflin,  lissh,  George  V.  Lawrence, 
William  Lawrence.  Lincoln,  Logan,  Loughridge, 
Mallory,  Marshall.  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McCormick, 


Pmyn,  Bandall.  Baum,  Bobertson,  Ross.  Sawyer, 
Schenck,  ScoHeld,  Selye,  Bhellabarger,  Sitgreavea, 
Smith,  Spalding,  Starkweather.  Stewart,  Stokes, 
Stone,  Taber,  TatFe,  Tajlor,  Thomaa,  Tift,  Johu 
Trimble,  Trowbridf^e,  Twichell,  Van  Auken,  Burt 
Van  Horn,  Van  Trump,  Elihu  B,  Washbume,  Wil- 
liam B.  Washburn,  Welker,  James  F.  Wilson^Jobn 
T.  Wilson,  Windom,  Wood,  Woodbridge,  Wood- 
ward, and  X  oung— 137. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Delos  B.  Aahley,  James  M.  Ash* 
ley.  Banks,  Benton,  Blackburn,  Boles,  Boutwell, 
Bowen,  Buckley,  Bemamin  F.  Batler,  Cake,  Callis, 
Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Clilt,  Cobb,  Cor- 
ley,  Covode,  Dawes,  Donnelly,  Drigga,  Bckley,  Ed- 
wards, £)a,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott, 
Fields,  French,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Hanghey,  Chea- 
ter D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  Juhan,  Kelsey, 
Loan,  Maynard,  McKee,  Morrell,  Mullins,  Newsham, 
0*NeUl.  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Pettis,  Pierce,  Prince, 
Boots,  Shanks,  Stevexis,  Stover,  UpBon,Van  Aeraam, 
Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Vidal,  Ward.  Hen- 
ry D.  Washburn,  Whittemore,  Thomas  William% 
and  WillUm  Williams-SS. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Arch- 
er, Amell,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Cook,  Cornell,  Foz, 
Gobs,  Griawold.  Kiohard  D.  Hubbard,  Lynch,  Mer- 
cur,  Morrissey,  Mvers,  Pomeroy,  Bobinson,  Sypher. 
Lawrence  S.  Trimole,  Cadwalaaer  C.  Washburn,  and 
Stephen  F.  Wilaon— 22. 

Daring  the  roll-call, 

Mr.  BARNES  said :  My  colleague,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, is  detained  from  the  House  on  acconnt 
of  important  bnsiness;  I  think  he  was  ex- 
cused.   Had  he  been  here  he  would  have  voted 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  roll-call, 

Mr.  LAWRENCE,  of  Ohio,  said :  I  desire 
to  make  objection  to  any  announcement  of  the 
result  of  this  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declines  to  en- 
tertain it.  The  objection  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Ifr.  MullinsJ  in  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  vote 
of  Louisiana  being  counted  having  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  the  twenty-second  joint  role, 
to  the  House  for  its  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Shall  the  vote  of  that  State  be  counted 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  t"  the  result  is  187  yeas 
and  68  nays.  The  House  therefore  decided 
that  it  shall  be  counted ;  and  a  message  to  that 
effect  will  be  communicated  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  last  vote ;  and  to  lay  the  motion 
to  reconsider  on  the  table.  Is  not  that  a 
proper  motion  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  not  un- 
der the  joint  rule. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  This  is  a  vote 
in  the  House,  and  by  the  House  alone.  I 
therefore  think  it  is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  the  mo- 
tion is  in  order.  When  a  motion  has  been 
carried  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  it  is  in 
order  for  any  member  who  vc^ed  with  the 
majority  to  move  its  reconsideration. 

The  latter  motion  of  Mr.  Joinu.  of  Ken- 
tucky, te  lay  the  motion  to  reconsioer  on  the 
table,  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SOHEXOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  voted 
to  admit  tbe  ooanting  of  the  electoral  vote  of 
Looisiana,  I  ask  uaanimoas  consent  to  offer 
the  following  resolution : 

JSstohsd  b¥  the  Houh  of  BepreterUaiivst^  That  no 
proof  being  fonnally  submitted  to  sustain  the  objeo- 
tion  made  to  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice- 
Presiden^  this  House,  without  affirming  or  denying 
anything  m  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tion for  said  efoctors  was  conducted,  decide  that  no 
reason  appears  why  the  vote  of  tbe  sidd  electors 
shall  not  oe  counted,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  the  same  should  therefore  be  counted. 

Mr.  ELDRroGE  and  Mr.  WOOD  objected. 
Mr.  SHANKS.    I  ask  unanimous  •consent  to 
offbr  the  following  resolution : 

Betolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  vote  of  Louisiana  for  President  and 
Vice-President  will  encourage  the  criminal  practice 
of  enforcing  elections  in  the  States  lately  in  rehel- 
lion,  and  involves  the  murder  of  thousands  of  loyal 
people. 

Mr.  GLOSSBRENNER  and  others  objected. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE,  of  Ohio.  I  ask  nnani- 
moQS  consent  to  have  my  point  of  order  read. 

Mr.  GETZ  and  others  objected. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  MULLINS.  I  ask  leave  to  introduce  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  WOOD.    I  object  to  any  resolution! 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  regular  order 
but  to  wait  for  a  message  from  the  Senate  an- 
nouncing the  action' of  that  body  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  MULLINS.  I  ask  leave  of  the  House 
for  five  minutes  to  give  a  personal  explanation. 

Mr.  GETZ.    I  object. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  was  communi* 
cated  by  Mr.  Gobhajc,  its  Secretary,  inform- 
ing the  House  that  that  body  had  resolved 
that  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  be  counted. 

Mr.  SOHENGK.  I  move  that  a  message  be' 
communicated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  inviting  their  return  to  this  Chamber  to 
complete  the  business  of  the  joint  meeting. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  message  to 
that  effect  was  accordingly  communicated  to 
the  Senate. 

At  a  quarter  past  two  o*clock,  p.  h.,  the 
Senate  in  a  body  reentered  the  HaU,  and 

The  PRESIDENT,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
said:  By  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  the  vote  of  Louisiana  is  ordered  to  be 
counted. 

The  tellers  accordingly  proceeded  to  an- 
nounce the  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  remaining  States  until  the  State  of 
G^eorgia  was  reaoned. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask  for 
the  reading  of  the  certificate. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  certificate  be 
read. 

Mr.  Pbittk  aooordingly  read  the  certificate, 
as  follows : 


StaTB  OV  QSOBOIA, 

Atlanta,  Wbdnbsdat,  December  9. 1868. 

The  members  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  convened  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  m., 
at  the  Capitol  of  said  State,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

A  communication  was  received  from  his  Excel- 
lenoj,  Rofas  B.  Ballook,  Governor  of  siud  State,  in- 
dosLog  certificates  in  triplicate  of  the  persons  elected 
electors  of  said  State  to  vote  for  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
four  years  Arom  the  4th  da^  of  March,  1869,  of  which 
certificates  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  one  of  the 
originals  of  which  is  hereto  annexed : 

EzBounvK  Dkpabticbnt,  Statk  ov  Gxobqia, 
Atlanta,  December  9,  1868. 
This  may  certify  that  it  appears  from  the  ofHcial 
returns  received  at  this  department  of  an  election 
held  in  this  State  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  for  nine  electors  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 

That  John  B.  Gordon,  John  T.  Clarice,  John  C. 
NiohoUs.  Charles  I.  Goode,  Raphael  J.  Moses,  Au- 
ffostOB  O.  Bacon.  J.  P.  Cummmg,  H.  P.  Bell,  and 
James  D.  Waddell  were  elected. 
^  Qiven  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  ezecn- 
tive  department  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
this  the  9th  day  of  December,  1868. 

RUFUS  B.  BULLOCK, 

Oovernor, 
[Seal  of  executive  department  attached.] 
By  the  Governor : 

B.  B.  DeGRAFFENRETD, 
Secretary  of  Fxecuihe  Deparimenty 

for  the  Oovernor, 
Whereby  it  appears  that  John  B.  Gordon,  John  T. 
Clarke,  Jonn  C.  Nicholls,  Charles  T.  Goode,  Raphael 
J.  Moses,  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  J.  P.  Camming,  U.  P. 
Bell,  and  James  D.  Waddell,  were  duly  elected  such 
electors  at  the  election  held  in  said  State  on  Tuesday, 
the  8d  day  of  November,  1868. 

They,  tne  said  electors,  being  assembled  as  above 
mentioned,  and  all  present,  proceeded  to  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  of  the  Umted  States  for  a  term 
of  four  vears  from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1869.  When 
all  the  ballots  were  cast  and  votes  counted  it  appeared 
that  Horatio  Seymour,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  had 
received  nine  votes,  this  being  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  by  the  electoral  college. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  electors  do  here- 
unto set  their  hands,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  this  9Ui 
day  of  December,  1868. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON. 
JOHN  T.  CLARKE. 
JOHN  C.  NICHOLLS. 
CHARLES  T.  GOODE. 
RAPHAEL  J.  MOSES. 
AUGUSTUS  O.  BACON. 
J.  P.  GUMMING. 
H.  P.  BELL. 
JAMES  D.  WADDELL. 

The  said  electors  then  proceeded  in  like  manner 
to  vote  by  distinct  ballots  for  a  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  term  of  four  vears  ftY>m  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1869.  When  all  tne  ballots  were 
cast  and  votes  counted  it  appeared  that  Frank  P, 
Blair,  of  the  State  of  Hissoun,  had  received  nine 
votes,  this  being  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
by  the  electoral  college. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  electors  do  here- 
unto set  their  hands,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  this  9th 
day  of  December,  1868. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

JOHN  T.  CLARKE. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLLS. 

CHARLES  T.  GOODE. 

RAPHAEL  J.  MOSES. 

AUGUSTUS  O.  BACON. 

J.  P.  CUMMING. 

H.  P.  BELL. 

JAMES  D.  WADDELL. 
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EzBoimTE  DxFABnaMT,  Stats  ov  Gxoboia, 
Atlanta,  Dteember  9, 186B. 

ThiB  may  certify  tliat  it  uppean  from  tho  official 
returns  received  at  thia  department  of  an  election 
held  in  this  State  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  for  nine  electors  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 

That  John  B.  Gordon,  John  T.  Clarke.  John  C. 
Kicholls.  Charles  T.  Goode,  Baphael  J.  Moses,  Au- 
gustus O.  Bacon,  J.  P.  Cumming,  U.  P.  Bell,  and 
James  D.  Waddell.  were  elected. 

Given  under  my  nand  and  the  seal  of  tho  executive 
r.  .  -1  dcpartmciit  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  At- 
^^'  *••*  lanta,  this  9th  day  of  December,  1868. 

BUFUS  B.  BULLOCK, 

Gof>ernor, 
By  the  Governor : 

B.  B.  DeGRAFFENBEID, 
Secretary  £xecutiv€  JJmartment, 

for  the  Governor, 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusette.  I  object 
to  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia  being  count- 
ed, and  send  my  objections  in  writing  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Peutn  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  the  ob- 
jections, as  follows : 

I  object,  under  the  joint  rule  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  President  and  Vice-President 
ouffht  not  to  be  counted,  and  object  to  the  countiug 
thereof  because,  amooff  other  things,  the  vote  of  the 
electors  in  the  electoral  college  was  not  ^iven  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  December,  as  required  b^  law. 
and  no  excuse  or  justification  for  the  omission  or 
Buch  legal  duty  is  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  the 
action  of  the  electors. 

Secondly,  Because  at  the  date  of  the  election  of 
said  electors  the  State  of  Georgia  had  not  been  ad- 
cnltted  to  representation  as  a  State  in  Congress  since 
the  rebellion  of  her  people,  or  become  entitled  there- 
to. 

Thirdly,  That  at  said  date  said  State  of  Georgia 
bad  not  nUfiUed  iu  due  form  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
iLUOwn  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  so  as  to  entitle 
said  State  of  Georgia  to  be  represented  as  a  State  in 
che  Union  in  the  electoral  vote  of  the  several  States 
m  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President. 

Fourthly.  That  the  election  pretended  to  have 
been  held  in  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November  last  past  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal, 
and  fair  election ;  but  tlie  people  of  the  State  were 
deprived  of  their  just  rights  tnerein  by  force  and 
fraud. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  will  be  read  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Senator  DRAEIE.  As  this  objection  requires 
the  retirement  of  the  Senate,  I  send  up  an  ob- 
jection to  counting  the  vote  of  Nevada,  to  be 
considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  objection  of  the 
Senator  is  too  late. 

Senator  DRAKE.  The  vote  of  Nevada  haa 
been  reported,  but  has  not  yet  been  decided 
on.  It  has  not  been  decided  authoritatively  to 
count  the  vote  of  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  too  late.  The  ob- 
jection should  have  been  made  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  read. 

Mr.  PRUYN  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  the 
following  as  the  reason  for  the  objection  of 
Senator  Dbakb  : 


I  object  to  the  oounting  of  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Nevada,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  voted  by  ballot. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  comes  too  late.  The 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  in 
relation  to  the  electoral  vote  of  Greorgia  will 
now  be  read. 

Mr.  PRUYN  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia has  become  and  is  entitled  to  representatioa  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  now  pending  and 
undetermined ;  and  whereas  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  passed  Julv  20, 1868,  entitled  '^  A  reso- 
lution excluding  from  tne  Electoral  College  votes  of 
States  latelv  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  been 
reorganixed,"  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes 
ft^m  anv  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  be 
received  or  counted  for  President  or  T ice-President 
of  the  United  States  until,  among  other  things,  such 
State  should  have  become  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that 
behalf:  Therefore,  * 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  ooncurrinff).  That  on  the  assembling  of  tho 
two  Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
1869,  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  Ptes- 
ident  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  and 
the  joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
the  electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented, 
as  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially 
ohanffe  the  result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported 
by  tne  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  folfowing 
manner :  were  the  votes  presented,  as  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  to  be  counted,  the  result  woidd  be, 

for for  President   of  the   United   States, 

votes;  if  not  counted,  for for  President  of  the 

United  States, votes;  but  in  either  case- 

is  elected  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  for  Vice-President. 

Senator  EDMUNDS.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  The  objection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  not  in  order,  the  two  Houses 
having,  by  special  rule  for  this  case,  made  a 
substantial  change  in  the  standing  joint  rule. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the 
law  that  the  votes  must  be  counted  or  rejected 
by  the  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that 
the  prior  concurrent  action  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  cannot  bind  the  oonvention,  but  the 
convention  may  act  after  they  get  together  as 
they  choose  to  do. 

Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  GARFIELD,  and  Mr. 
WOOD.    Debate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.    Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  the 
right  to  state  my  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  gentlemaa  has 
stated  his  objection  in  writing. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  And  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  did  not  state  his  in 
writing.  [Laughter.]  Now  I  claim  as  a  point 
of  order,  that  uie  objection  of  the  gentleman 
fh>m  Vermont  is  not  well  taken,  and  I  desire 
that  to  be  decided  by  the  two  Houses. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  very  mnch 
disposed  to  hold  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  their  own  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  purport  of  the  resolution,  as  wo 
understand  it,  is  that  if  the  votes  of  the  Stato 
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of  Georgia  do  not  change  the  resalt  of  the 
election  thej  inaj  be  counted,  but  if  thej  did 
alter  the  resalt  thej  should  not  be  counted. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  DRAKE.  I  submit  a  point  of  order 
that  the  ground  stated  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Uouaea,  upon  which  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  the  electoral  Totes  of 
Georgia  was  to  be  made,  does  not  dispose  of 
the  first  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, namelT :  that  the  vote  of  Georgia 
was  not  cast  on  the  day  required  hy  law,  and 
therefore  that  point  must  be  determined  hy 
the  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  declared  that  the  vote  of  Georgia 
should  be  announced  bj  the  Vice-President 
pro  tempers  in  a  certain  special  way,  and 
stated  how  that  announcement  should  be 
made.  The  Ohair  is  very  much  disposed  to 
obey  the  directions  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BQTLER.  of  Massachusetts.  With  great 
respect  for  the  decision  of  the  Ohair,  as  this  is 
a  matter  of  constitutional  law  and  in  other 
times  m/iy  make  great  trouble,  I  propose  that 
it  shall  be  considered  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  can- 
not appeal  from  the  President  of  the  joint  con- 
vention to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  object  to  the  counting  of  the  vote 
of  Georgia  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  submit  that  I  have 
the  right  to  object  in  that  form  under  the  joint 
rule.    It  is  there  provided : 

*^  If  upon  the  resdiuic  of  any  such  certifloate  by  the 
tellers  any  question  Bhsll  arise  in  regard  to  count- 
ing the  votes  therein  oertifled,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  preeidinjc  offloer,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be 
submitted  to  that  body  for  its  decision." 

Under  that  rule  I  have  the  right  now  to  ob« 
ject  to  any  decision  made  by  the  House  or 
Senate  in  regard  to  counting  these  votes,  and 
especially  made  previous  to  this  question.  I 
will  write  out  my  objections  and  send  them 
to  the  Ohair. 

The  PRESID£]!rr.  Objection  being  made, 
the  Senate  will  retire  to  their  Ohamber  to  de- 
liberate, under  the  rules. 

Mr.  WAeHBURKB,  of  Hlinois.    On  whatt 

The  PRESIDENT.  On  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  thought  that 
my  objection  was  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  will  retiro 
according  to  order.    [Laughter.] 

The  Senate  retired  acoordin^y. 

The  SPEAKER  having  resumed  the  chair 
and  called  the  House  to  order,  said :  In  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  when  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  was 
read  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
19 


Butlbb]  objected  to  counting  that  vote,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

I  object,  under  the  joint  rule,  that  the  vote  of  the 
Slate  of  Qeorgia  for  President  and  Vice-President 
ovLg;ht  not  to  be  counted,  and  object  to  the  counting 
thereof,  because,  among  other  things,  the  vote  of  the 
electors  in  the  Eiectonl  College  was  not  given  on 
the  ilrst  Wednesday  in  December,  as  required  by 
la«r,  and  no  excuse  or  justification  for  the  omissioii 
of  such  legal  duty  is  set  forth  In  the  certificate  of  the 
acUon  of  tne  electors. 

Secondly,  Because  at  the  date  of  the  election  of 
said  electors  the  State  of  Oeor^^a  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  representation  as  a  State  in  Congress  since 
the  rebellion  of  her  people  or  become  entitled  thereto. 

Thirdly,  That  at  said  date  said  State  of  Georgia 
had  not  fnlfllled  in  due  form  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  reeonstmction  acts,  so  aa  to  entitle  said 
State  of  Qeorgia  to  be  represented  as  a  State  in  the 
Union  in  the  electoral  vote  of  the  several  States  iu 
the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President. 

FourtblVj  That  the  election  pretended  to  have 
been  held  m  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November  last  past  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal, 
and  fair  election ;  but  the  people  of  the  State  were 
deprived  of  their  just  rights  therein  by  force  and 

fraud. 

• 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is ''  Shall  the 
vote  of  Georgia  be  counted,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  id  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts?" 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  two  Houses  twice  decided  not 
to  entertain  the  objection,  but  to  hold  the  con- 
vention to  the  order  which  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  their  separate  bodies  had  made.  The 
two  bodies  separated  on  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Joints]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  overroles  the 
point  of  order.  Questions  in  regard  to  the 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  convention  of 
the  two  Houses  must  be  submitted  to  that  offi- 
cer when  occupying  the  chair  in  that  capacity. 
The  point  upon  which  the  two  Houses  sepa- 
rated was  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  question  in  reference  to  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MUNGEN.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
My  point  of  order  is  that  the  second  and  third 
objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Butlbb]  are  not  well  taken. 
[Laughter.]  I  want  to  give  my  reasons. 
[Cries  of  "  Orderl  "] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  cannot 
give  his  reasons.  That  would  be  debate.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  reasons. 

Mr.  MUNGEN.  Let  me  state  my  point  of 
order  in  another  way.    [Cries  of  **  Order !  "] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  be  glad 
to  he«r  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  it  was  in 
order,  but  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MdNGEN.  I  want  to  state  my  point 
of  order  in  another  form.  [Cries  of  **  Order  I 
Orderl  "] 
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The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  in  the  na- 
tare  of  debate.  The  Chair  could  not  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb] 
explain  bis  reasons,  nor  can  he  hear  any  other 
gentleman  give  reasons.  The  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  House  without  de< 
bate. 

Mr.  MUNGEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate.  I 
merely  want  to  state  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  enter- 
tain the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FARKSWORTH.  I  desire  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  I  desire 
to  know  whether  the  House  is  to  vote  upon  the 
question  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  shall  be 
counted,  or  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be 
counted  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  two  Houses  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  submits  the 
question  to  the  House,  as  the  rule  requires  him 
to  submit  it.  The  concurrent  resolution  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  devolves  certain 
duties  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  will  perform  them,  the  Chair  supposes,  un- 
der that  concurrent  resolution.  The  question 
before  the  House  as  a  House  is,  *' Shall  the  vote 
of  Georgia  be  counted,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Butler],  and  upon  the  question  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kebb]  demands 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  is  of  higher  authority  and  is  a  later 
rule  than  the  one  which  orders  that  question 
to  be  put  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  devolves  no  duty  on  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  at  all.  It  devolves  a  duty  on  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  presiding  over  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  he  will  see  that  it  devolves  no  duty 
on  the  Speaker  or  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  capacity  as  the  House. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Chair.  Are  the  propositions  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  f^om  Massachusetts  [Mr.  But- 
leb] susceptible  of  division  and  separate  votes  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  They  are  not.  The  only 
question  is  "Shall  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  be  counted?  "  And  as  the  objection 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Chair  added,  "  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts." 

Mr.  SHELLA6 ARGER.  Before  tixe  vote  is 
taken  I  ask  that  the  certificate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  be  again  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  Is  not  in  ftie  possession 
of  either  House  officially,  but  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  convention  of  both  Houses. 

The  question  was  upon  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays ;  and  being  taken  tfa«y  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  npon  countiog 


the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Geor^a ;  and 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  41,  nays 
160,  not  voting  81 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS  —  MesBrs.  Axtell,  Baker,  Barnes,  Barnum, 
Beck,  Boyer,  Brooks.  Burr,  Cary,  Chanler,  Eldridge, 
Farnawortb,  6etz,  Glossbreoner,  Golladav,  Grover, 
Hflight,  Hawkina,  Uolman,  Hotclikiss,  Humphrey-, 
Johnaon.  Thomaa  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  MarahaJ, 
McCormiek,  Mangen,  Klcnolaon,  Phelps,  PYuyn, 
Bandall,  Boaa,  tSitKreavea.  Taber,  Tift,  Van.  Aukeu, 
Van  Trump,  Wood,  Wooaward,  and  Young— 41. 

NAYS— Mesara.  Allison,  Deloa  R.  Aahley,  James 
M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  fianka,  Beaman,  Bestty,  Ben- 
jamin, Benton,  Blngn^m,  Blaine.  Blair,  Boles,  Bout- 
well,  Bowen,  JSoyden,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buck- 
land,  Buckley,  fieigamin '  F.  Butler,  Roderick  R. 
Butler,  Cake,  Callia,  Cburohtll,  Reader  W.  Clarke, 
Sidney  Clarke,  CUft,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Corley,  Covode, 
Cullom.  Dawea,  Deweeae,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Dodge, 
Donnelly,  Drigga,  Eckley,  Bdwarda,  Sggleaton,  Klft, 
lliomaa  D. EHot,  JaoMs  T.  Elliott,  I^iriaa,  Ferry, 


William  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Loan,  Xogan,  Loogh- 
rtdj|e,  Mallory,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  McKee, 
Miuer,  Moore,  Moorbead.  Morrell,  Mullma,  New- 
comb|New8ham,  Norria,  O'Kelll,  Orth,  Paine,  Per- 
ham,  Petera,  Pettia,  Pierce,  Pike,  Pile,  Phrnta,  Po- 
land, Polalev,  Price,  Prince,  Kaum,  Bobertaon,  Boots, 
Sawyer,  ScAenok,  Scoflela,  fielye,  Shanka,  Sbella- 
barger.  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes, 
Stover,  Sypher,  Taffe,  Taylor.  Thomas,  John  Trim- 
ble, Troworidge,  Twichell,  tJpaon,  Van  Aemam, 
Burt  Van  Born,  Eobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck, 
Vidal,  Ward,  BUhti  B.  Waahbume.  Henry  D.  Wash- 
bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welter,  Whittemorc-, 
Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Jobn  T.  Wil- 
son, Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom — ^150. 

NOT  VOTINGk-Hesars.  Adams,  Ames,  Ander- 
son, Archer,  Amell,  Bailey,  filaokbum^  Cook,  Cor- 
nell, Delano.  Dookerv,  Fox,  Griswold,  Asahel  W . 
Huboard,  Bichard  i>.  Hubbard,  Lynch,  McCul- 
lough,  Mercurj  Morrisaey.  Myers,  Isibiaek,  Nudd, 
Pomeroy,  Bobinson,  Smith,  Dpaldinff,  Stone,  Law- 
rence S.  Trimble,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  and  Woodbridge — 81. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  qneBtion,  "  Shall 
the  TOte  of  Georgia  be  oounted,  notwithfitand- 
ing  the  objeotion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachnsetts  ? "  the  yeas  are  41,  nays  150.  The 
nays  hare  it;  and  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tires  have  decided  that  the  vote  of  Geox^a 
shall  not  be  counted.  A  message  will  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  informing  that  body  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Honte. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetts.  I  move 
to  recondder  the  vote  jnst  taken ;  and  I  also 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table.  - 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  On  that  motion  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachnsetts.  Bather 
than  lose  the  time  necessary  to  take  the  yeas 
and  nays,  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  now  be  in  order  for  me  to 
enter  my  ableron  protest  in  behalf  of  the  i>eo- 
pie  of  my  State  and  in  the  name  of  the  Ck>n8ti- 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
the  action  of  this  House  in  thus  excluding  f^om 
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the  electoral  college  the  State  of  Georgia. 
That  State,  sir,  has  a  fall  delegation  oq  this 
floor;  her  Representatives,  of  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  he  one,  were  admitted  without 
contest  or  question.  Georgia  has  performed 
all  the  conditions  strictly  required  of  her  under 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  al- 
though she  is  denied,  upon  mere  technical  ob- 
jections, her  representation  in  the  Senate,  she 
has  vested  rights  in  this  House,  and  she  is 
agun  a  State  in  the  Union,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges — so  far  at  least  as  her  voice  maj 
be  heard  hi  this  matter-— of  anj  other  State. 
To  deny  to  her  now  and  her  citizens  the  dear- 
est right  of  freemen,  the  elective  franchise,  and 
especbilly  for  the  Ghief  Magistrate  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  to  strike  down  the  great  object  and 
principle  of  republican  government,  and  fore- 
sliadow  and  promote  consolidation  and  despot- 
ism. I  reiterate  my  solemn  protest  against 
such  action. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  desire  to  inquire  whether 
any  message  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  that 
we  have  determined  this  question  with  regard 
to  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia,  and  are  wait- 
ing for  the  reassembling  of  the  joint  conven- 

tiOQ  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  message  has  been  sent 
to  the  Senate,  communicating  the  action  of  the 
House  upon  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb].  The  Chair 
has  learned  informally,  not  from  any  ofBcial 
communication  from'the  Senate,  that  that  body 
has  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  objection  was 
not  in  order  under  the  joint  rule.  That  action 
will  be  communicated  to  the  House  for  its  oon- 
sideration. 

Mr.  £LDRU>G£.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
.  of  the  Speaker  whether  he  is  now  ready  to  an- 
nounce what  position  the  House  will  be  in 
when  that  fact  is  officially  announced  f 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  prepared 
at  present  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  desire  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  Chaxr  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  to  make  one  or  two  inqui- 
ries of  the  Chair,  that  the  House  may  under- 
stand this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  answer 
any  such  inquiries  until  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  officially  communicated..  The 
Chair  merely  stated  his  iu formal  information. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  desire  to  inquire 
whether — 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  decline  to 
answer  all  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Senate  until  that  action  has  been  offi- 
cially communicated. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  point  upon 
which  I  desire  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
is  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  separately  from  the 
Senate,  to  rescind  or  annul  the  action  of  the 
two  Houses  in  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  this  subject 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declines  to  an- 
swer that  question  at  present. 

Mr.  PILE.  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  send  a  messenger  to  see 
what  has  become  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  respectfvl  toward  that  body.  The 
Senate  wiU  communicate  its  action  to  the 
House  in  its  own  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  other  gen- 
tlemen seem  reluctant  as  to  now  they  will 
extract  the  House  from  a  very  unnecessary 
entanglement,  although  unaccustomed  to  take 
much  part  in  its  proceedings,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  submit  a  proposition.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  given  by  the  House  touching 
the  question  mooted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman  vote 
with  the  majority  ? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  did. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  House  will  allow  me 
I  will  for  a  moment  assign  a  few  reasons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  not  de- 
batable under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Several  Mivbsbs.  Can  we  not  grant  unani- 
mous consent  ? 

The  SP£Afi[£R.  No  unanimous  consent 
can  waive  the  action  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  desire  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  was  about  to  ask  the 
Chair  a  similar  question.  The  inclination  of 
my  own  mind  is  in  that  way  very  strong  that 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  tlus  character  to  super- 
sede the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  concurrently.  That  resolution  fixed 
the  mode  of  action  and  prescribed  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  Senate  and  House  in  joint 
meeting.  I  have  no  reference  to  the  separate 
action  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  reply  to  that  question 
would  involve  a  discussion  of  questions  prop- 
erly transpiring  in  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses  over  which  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
has  no  power. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  submit  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  each  member  can  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  move  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  motion  to  reconsider,  and 
it  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  SPEAEZER.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin FMr.  ELDKmaB]  having  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Has  any  message  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate? 

The  SPEAKER.    None  as  yet. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  qaestion  waa  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  idfirmative — ^yeas  117,  nays  57,  not  vot- 
ing 48 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS  — MeBsra.  Allison,  Delot  R.  Ashley,  Bald- 
win, Bsnks,  Benjamin,  Benton,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boles, 
Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Boekley,  Beigamin 
F.  Butler,  Roderick  R.  Batler,  Cake,  Callis,  Chnrch- 
ill.  Reader  W.  Clarke,  SidneT  Clarke,  Clift,  Cobb, 
Co  burn,  Corley,  Covode,  Culiom,  Dawes,  Deweese, 
Dickey,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs.  Eckley, 
Eggleston,  £la,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott, 
Ferrias,  Feny,  French,  Oosa,  Qove,  Orayelr,  Halsey, 
Hamilton,  Harding,  llaughey,  Higby,  HilJ,  Hooper, 
Hopkins,  Halburd,  Hunter,  Ingeraoll,  Ale^nder  H. 
Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Eelsey,  Kitchen,  Lash,  Lincoln, 
Loan,  Logan,  Louffhridge,  Malloiy,  Maynard,  Mc- 
Carthy, McKee,  Miller,  Moore,  MorreH,  Mull  ins, 
Newoomb,  Newsham,  Norri».  O'Neill,  Ortb,  Paine, 
Perbam,  rettls.  Pierce,  Pike,Poland,  Polsiey,  Prince, 
Raum,  Robertson,  Roots,  Sawyer,  Scbenck,  ocofield, 
Selve,   Shanks,   Starkweather,    Stevens,    Stewart, 


Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whitte- 
more,  Thomas  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and 
Woodbridge— lir. 

NAYS-— Messrs.  Axtell^  Baker,  Barnes,  Bamum, 
Beaman,  Beatty,  Beck,  Bingham,  Boyden,  Boyer, 
Brooks,  Burr,  Cary,  Chanler,  Eldridge,  Famsworth, 
Getz,  Glossbrenner.  Qoiladay,  Grover,  Haight,  Haw- 
kins, Holman,  Hotonkiss,  Chester D.  Hubbud^um- 
phrer,  Jenckes,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Retch- 
am,  Rnott,  Koonts,  Laflin,  Qeorffe  V.  Lawrence,  Mar- 
shall, Moorbead,  Mungen,  Niblack,  KichoUon, 
Phelps,  Pile,  Pruyn,  EandaU,  Ross,  Sitgreaves, 
Smith,  Stone,  Taber,  Tift,  John  Trimhle,Van  Auken, 
Van  Trump,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Wood, 
Woodward,  and  Young— 67. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Ander- 
son, Archer,  Amell,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey.Black- 
bum,  Bowen,  Buckland,  Cook,  Cornell,  Delano, 
Dockery,  Edwards,  Fields,  Fox,  Garfield,  Griswold, 
Heaton,ABahel  W.  Hubbard,  Richard,  D.  Hubbard, 
Kelly,  Kellogg,  Kerr.  William  Lawrence.  Lynch, 
Marvin,  McCormiek,  McCullonirh,  Hercnr.  Momssey, 
Myers,  Nunn,  Peten,  Plants,  Fomeroy,  Price,  RoS- 
inson,  Shellabarger.  Spalding,  Thomas,  Lawrence  S. 
Trimble,  Vidal,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Elihu  B. 
Washbume,  William  Williams,  and  John  T.  Wilson 
—48. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

During  the  roll-call  a  message  from  the  Sen- 
ate was  communicated  by  Mr.  Gobhav,  its 
Secretary,  informing  the  House  that  that  body 
had  resolved  that,  under  the  special  order  of 
the  two  Houses  respecting  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  objections  made 
to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  of  that 
State  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  WOOD  moved  that  the  roU-call  be  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  body 
of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  ordered 
the  roll  to  be  called.  Upon  the  entrance  of 
the  Senate  the  Speaker  would  be  obliged  to 
vacate  the  chair,  but  even  that  cannot  inter- 
rupt the  roll-oaU ;  nothing  can  interrupt  it  but 
the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress. 

The  roll-call  having  been  completed,  and  the 
result  announced  as  above, 


At  half-past  four  o^dock  the  Senate  in  a 
body  reentered  the  Hall ;  and 

The  PRESmENT  havinff  resumed  the  chair, 
said:  The  objections  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  are  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  result  of  the  vote  will  be  stated  as  it 
would  stand  were  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  counted,  and  as  it  would  stand  if  the 
vote  of  that  State  were  not  counted,  under  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  desire 
to  state  that  the  House  sustained  the  objection 
of  ^*  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.^^ 
[Laughter.]  I  now  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution. 1  do  not  understand  that  we  are  to  be 
overruled  by  the  Senate  in  that  way.  (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  WOOD.    I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  declines  to 
receive  the  resolution.  The  tellers  will  make 
out  the  statement  of  the  vote  as  directed. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOOD.    Order  I 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Let  ns 
see  whether  we  have  any  rights  in  the  House 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  tellers  will  make 
out  the  statement  under  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  directed. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Does  the 
Chair  entertain  my  resolution  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Does  the 
Chair  entertain  the  appeal  ? 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  No,  sir;  he  does  not 
entertain  the  appeal.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Does  the 
Chair  hold  as  a  matter  of  order  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  overrule  this  House  ? 

ManvMEMBKBS.    "Order!"  "Order!" 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  MassachusetU.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  elected  a  president  can  be  over- 
ruled. 

Many Meiibebs.    "Order!"  " Order  1" 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Senate  can  overrule  an 
order  or  a  resolution  of  this  House.  I  know 
I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  House.  Do  I 
not? 

Many  Members.    "  Yes  1 "    "  Yes  1  *» 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Now, 
then,  shall  we  have  this  unseemly  scene — 

Calls  to  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  debate  is  admis- 
sible. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  not 
debating ;  and  neither  calls  to  order  nor  arbi- 
trary proceedings  can  override  the  privileges 
of  this  House. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  the  gentleman  is  not 
debating  he  will  resume  his  seat.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  appeal 
firom  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 
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ThePRESroENT.  The  Oliair  wiU  not  en- 
tertain tbe  appeal. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Masaaohasetts.  I  appeal 
from  that  decision. 

The  PRESIDE  N^T.  Nothing  is  in  order  bat 
the  statement  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Have  we  a  Sergeant-at-Arms 
attached  to  this  body  ? 

Mr.  SHANKS.  Will  it  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  rale  governing  this 
body? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  wonld  not  be  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  INGEBSOLL.  I  objeot  to  any  farther 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  uiis  body  nntil  that 
appeal  is  entertained  and  action  is  had  apon  it 
by  this  body.  [Loud  shoats  of  '^  Order  I  " 
*^  Order!  "  and  great  confusion.] 

Mr.  OALLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order.  I  cannot  believe  that  members 
on  this  floor  are  in  earnest  when  they  indulge 
in  sach  andignified^ 

Ories  of  "  Order  I "  "  Order  1 " 

Mr.  OALLIS.  If  it  be  in  order,  I  move  that 
this  convention  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  motion  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
orddr. 

Mr.'  INGERSOLL.  I  call  my  colleague  to 
order. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  an  appeal  cannot  bo  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  President  of  this  body.  [Re- 
newed shouts  of  "  Order  1  *^J 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  appeal  en- 
tertained. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bittlisb]  will  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts  [amid  great 
uproar].  I  am  in  Order.  I  desire  the  reading 
of  the  joint  rule  upon  the  subject  of  counting 
the  votes,  which  expressly  states'  that  a  vote 
cannot  be  counted  unless  both  Houses  concur. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  power  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  override  the  rules.  [Loud  cries  of 
"  Order."] 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  tellers  will  perform 
their  duty  under  the  concurrent  resolution  as 
directed. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDE  N^T.  The  Chair  understands 
that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Now  the  Senate  can 
retire  and  consider  that  objection.  [Laughter 
and  cries  of  "  Order  I "] 

The  PRESIDENT.    Order  I  order  I 

Mr.  ELDRIDOE.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
have  peace  ?    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  VAN  HORN,  of  Missouri.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  again 
insist  on  my  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
Chiur. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has  decided 
that  an  appeal  cannot  be  entertained  in  tlie 
joint  convention. 


Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Mzissachusetts.  From  that 
decision  I  have  the  honor  to  appeal. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  decide  that  in  the 
same  way.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  VAN  HORN,  of  Missouri.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  wish  to  state  it  The 
point  of  order  that  I  make  is  this,  that  since 
the  retiring  of  the  Senate  upon  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Birr- 
lbb]  there  has  been  no  report  made  of  tbe 
action  of  both  Houses  upon  that  subject,  and 
We  cannot  proceed  until  a  full  report  is 
made. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  votes  have  all  been 
coanted,  and  the  statement  of  the  result  will 
be  made  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses.  [Loud  cries  of  "  No ! "  "  No ! " 
and  other  cries  of  *^  Announce  the  vote  1 "] 

Mr.  DRIGGS.  I  move  tliat  the  joint  con- 
vention adjourn. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Let  us 
have  the  House  to  ourselves.  [Laughter  and 
shoats  of  ^^  Order !  '*]  I  respectfully  move  that 
the  Senate  have  leave  to  retire.  [Renewed 
laughter  and  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Senator  DOOLITTLE.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  is  that  everything  except  the  execu- 
tion of  the  joint  order  of  both  Houses  is  out 
of  orfler,  and  I  demand  that  that  order  shall 
now  be  executed.  [Loud  shouts  of  ^'  Order  I  ^' 
"  Order  I "   "  Announce  the  vote  I "] 

Mr.  VAN  HORN,  of  Missouri.  I  demand 
a  decision  on  the  point  of  order  I  have  made 
before  any  other  point  can  be  entertained. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Chair,  whether  it  is  competent  for  the 
Senate  to  decide  points  of  order  for  this  joint 
convention  t 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  (amid  cries  of  "  Order ! " 
and  the  greatest  confasion).  There  must  be 
some  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  question  at  this  time.  It  is  not 
understood  by  the  House  generally. 

Senator  DOOLITTLE.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BENTON.    I  object. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.    It  is  not  understood. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Tbe  gentleman  is  out 
of  order. 

Senator  DOOLITTLE.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
call  on  the  tellers  to  proceed.  [Loud  cries  of 
"  Order  I "  and  "  The  vote ! "]  I  demand  that 
the  tellers  shall  proceed.  [Renewed  cries 
of  ♦* Order  1"  "Order I"  and  "Announce  the 
vote !  '3 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  order  of  this  proceeding,  and  I 
think  the  Chair  will  hold  it  to  be  a  pertinent 
question.  I  wish  to  know,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  men  here  who  wish  to  know,  by  what 
authority  the  Chair  makes  the  ruling  denying 
the  right  of  appeal  in  this  convention  i^om 
the  decision  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  proceeding  un- 
der a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  bodies, 
which  has  declared  how  the  counting  and  an- 
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noanoement  of  the  votes  shall  he  proceeded 
with.  

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Bat  does  the  concarrent 
resolution  of  hoth  bodies  prescribe  who  shall 
determine  when  that  order  is  executed  in  or- 
der?   rCries  of  »*  Order  I  "] 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  ask  leave  of  the  conven- 
tion to  make  a  suggestion  which  I  tbink  will 
relieve  us  from  the  difSoulty  in  which  we  are 
placed.  [Shouts  of  "Hear  him  I"  "Nol"- 
'» No  I  "  "Announce  the  vote  I  "J 

Mr.  ELDRIDQE.   We  want  a  fair  fight.   If 
anybody  is  going  to  pitch  in  let  us  all  have  a 
chance.    [Laughter.]    I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Objection  being  made, 
no  debate  is  in  order  and  the  vote  will  be  an- 
nounced. The  tellers  will  proceed  with  the 
count.  [Cries  of  "Object!"  "The  vote  I" 
"  The  vote  I"  and  great  uproar.] 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  ask  leave  of  the  convention 
to  say  a  word.    [Continued  uproar.] 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  hope  the  Chair  will  do  his 
duty.    I  demand  a  count  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  move 
that  this  convention  now  be  dissolved,  and 
that  the  Senate  have  leave  to  retire.  [Con- 
tinued cries  of  "  Order  I"  "  Order !"]  And  on 
that  motion  I  demand  a  vote.  [Cries  of  "  Or- 
der!" "Order!"  from  various  parts  of  the 
IfalL]  We  certainly  have  the  right  to  clear 
the  hall  of  interlopers. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  tellers  will  now  de- 
clare the  result. 

Senator  CONKLING  (one  of  the  tellers) 
then  proceeded  to  declare  the  result,  amid 
great  noise  and  disorder,  the  President  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  order  by  repeated  raps 
of  the  gaveL 

The  uproar  continuing, 

The  SPEAKER  said:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  appeals  to  members  of  the  House  to 
preserve  order.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  will  arrest  any  member  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  President  of  this  convention. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  tellers  report  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  is 
S.94,  of  which  the  migority  is  148 ;  excluding 
the  votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  286,  of 
which  the  majority  is  148.  The  result  of  the 
vote,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  State  of 
Georgia,  is — ^for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois, 
214  votes;  for  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York,  80  votes.  Excluding  the  State  of 
Georgia,  the  result  of  the  vote  is — for  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214  votes;  for  Horatio 
Seymour,  of  New  York,  71  votes.  The  result 
of  the  vote,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  State  of  Georgia,  is — for  Schuyler  Col- 
fax, of  Indiana,  214  votes;  and  for  Francis 
P.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  80  votes.  Excluding  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  result  of  the  vote  is — 
for  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  214  votes; 


and  for  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  71 
votes. 

Wherefore,  in  either  case,  whether  the  votes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded, I  do  dedare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a  majori- 
ty of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1869;  and  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  is 
duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1869. 

The  object  for  which  the  House  and  Senate 
have  assembled  in  joint  convention  having 
transpired,  the  Senate  will  retire  to  its  Chamber. 

The  result  of  the  vote,  as  announced  by  the 
tellers,  was  as  follows: 

List  of  Votufor  Praident  and  Vice-Prendent 
qf  the  United  States^  for  the  Conetitutional 
Term  to  commence  on  the  4^A  of  MarefL 
1869. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hunpshlre.. . 

VermoDt 

MaMachusetts  .... 

Rhode  Island 

Conneofclont 

New  York....!... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylranla 

Delaware 

Manrland 

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

LoniBiaiia 

Ohio 

Kentndcy 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

MlcbigMi 

Florida. 

Iowa 

Wlsooosln 

OaUlSuiiia 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Xaasas 

WestYlxglnla 

Nevada. 

Nebraska 

Indudfng  Georgia.. 
Ezcludiii^  Georgia. 
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8 

8 
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814 
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The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  Speaker  then  reBumed  the  ohur  and 
sailed  ti^e  Hoose  to  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohasetta,  said :  I  rise 
to  a  qaestion  of  privilege,  and  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolation : 

Besolvid^  That  the  House  protest  that  the  ooun ting 
of  the  vote  of  Oeoigia  bj  tbe  order  of  the  Vioe-PreeU 
dent  pro  Umport  was  a  groea  aot  of  oppreaalon  and  an 
inraaioa  of  the  right*  and  priTilagee  of  tbe  Houae. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  object  to  tbe  introdnc- 
tion  of  that  resolation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maa- 
aachnsetts  [Mr.  BirrLBB]  claims  this  tq  be  a 
qaestion  of  privilege,  and  tbe  Chair  decides 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  RAKDALL.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Uj  point  of  order  is  that 
this  Hoase  has  no  rifght  to  make  reflections 
upon  the  other  Hoase. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  Hoase  has  the  right 
to  adopt  saoh  reaolntiona  as  it  may  consider 

J>roper  when  it  deems  that  its  rights  and  privi- 
eges  have  l>een  infringed  upon.  The  Ohair 
asks  permission  to  make  a  statement  in  relation 
to  what  occarred  in  the  joint  convention,  and 
has  created  so  much  feelmg. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  desires  to  snb- 
mit  the  hlstorj  of  the  joint  rales,  the  apparent 
conlliot  in  which  has  prodaoed  tbe  excitement 
in  the  Joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses. 

Bjr  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  the 
President  of  the  Senate  presides  in  joint  con- 
vention when  the  electoral  votes  are  connted. 
The  Constitation  proceeds  no  farther ;  it  sim- 
ply provides  that — 

*•*  The  President  of  tbe  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
•nee  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bepreaentatives, 
open  all  the  oertiflcatea,  and  the  votes  ahall  then  be 
counted)  the  person  having  the  ^ateat  numbckr  of 
votes  for  President  sboll  be  President " — 

And— 

^  the  nerson  bavinc  the  greatest  number  of  votes  aa 
Vice-Preaident  aliaU  be  the  Viee-Preaident,  if  such 
number  be  a  muoritj  of  tbe  whole  number  of  eleo- 
tors  appointed.'' 

On  the  6th  day  of  Febraary,  1865,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  adopted  the  twenty-sec- 
ond joint  rule,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  scenes  like  those  which  have  occarred 
m  the  joint  convention  just  adjourned.  The 
second  paragraph  of  that  joint  rule  reads  as 
follows :    . 

'^  If  upon  the  reading  of  auoh  oertiiloate  by  the 
tollers"— 

This  is  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  any 

State— 

**  any  oneation  abaU  arise  in  regard  to  oosnting  the 
votes  tnereln  oertifled,  the  same  having  been  stated 
b;^  the  presiding  offloer,  tbe  Senate  shall  thereupon 
withdraw,  and  said  (juostion  shall  be  snbmittea  to 
that  bodv  for  its  deeision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae  or  Bepreaentatives  shall  in  like  manner  sub- 
mit said  queation  to  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives 


for  its  deoiaion.  And  no  question  ahall  be  decided 
aflinnatively,  and  no  vote  oogected  to  ahall  be  oount- 
ed  exoept  by  the  ooncurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ; 
whioh  l>cang  obtained,  the  two  Houaea  shall  immedi- 
ately reaaaemble,  and  tbe  presiding  offioer  shall  then 
announoe  the  deciaion  of  the  question  aabmitted; 
and  upon,  any  such  Question  there  abaU  be  no  de- 
bate in  either  Houae.'' 

If  this  rule  stood  alone  it  would  follow  ne- 
cessarily that  if  any  ohjection  were  made  to 
the  counting  of  any  vote  from  any  State  of 
the  Union,  whether  that  vote  was  uncontested 
or  contested,  the  two  Houses  must  meet  in 
their  respective  Chambers  and  without  debate 
decfde  the  question*  A  few  days  since,  how- 
ever,  the  same  legislative  power  that  enacted 
this  joint  rule  saw  fit  to  enact  another  in  the 
form  of  a  concurrent  resolution  covering  part 
of  the  precise  ground  covered  by  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule.  This  was  adopted  in  both 
hranches  upon  the  yeas  and  nays  with  direct 
reference  to  the  joint  meeting  which  has  just 
been  held.  The  Chair,  though  not  a  lawyer, 
supposes  it  to  be  one  of.  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  legal  interpretation  that  when  there 
are  two  statntes  bearing  upon  any  question^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them^  the  later 
statute  must  have  the  prevailing  force.  If 
they  can  be  reconciled,  thc^  must  both  stand. 
The  same  bodies  which  enacted  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  adopted,  on  votes  by  yeas 
and  nays  in  both  branches,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  preamble  to  which  has  been  over- 
looked amid  the  feeling  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  joint  convention.  The  twenty-second 
joint  rule  provided  that  ^*  if  u^n  the  reading 
of  any  such  certificate,'*  that  is  tbe  certificate 
from  any  State,  *^  any  question  shall  arise  in 
regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified^'* 
a  certain  procedure  shall  then  follow.  The 
concurrent  resolution,  however,  adopted  with- 
in the  last  few  days  lays  down  a  different  rule 
in  regard  to  one  State,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  takes  that  State  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  twenty-second  rnle. 
The  Chair  thinks  it  was  intended  to  be  taken 
out,  that  intelligent  gentlemen  in  voting  for  it 
intended  to  withdraw  the  State  of  Oeorgia 
from  the  operation  of  tbe  twenty-second  joinl^ 
rule:  otherwise,  as  the  Chair  will  show,  it 
would  in  the  concluding  part  be  an  absurdity. 
The  preamble  to  this  concurrent  resolutiom 
reads  as  follows : 

^  Whereas  the  quaatiom  whether  the  Sute  of  Geor- 
gia haa  beoome  and  is  eotitiad  to  Tepresentatio&  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congreaa  ia  now  pending  and 
undetermined  *' — 

That  ^>parentiy  being  a  fact  within  tlie 
knowledge  of  members  of  both  bnmchea  of 
Congress — 

**  and  whereaa  by  the  j<^t  resolntioo  of  Congress 
paaaed  Julv  20, 1868,  entitled  ^  A  reaolutlon  ezolnd- 
mg  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of  Stales  lately 
in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  nave  been  reorganised,' 
it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes  from  any  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  be  receivea  or 
counted  for  rresident  or  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  until,  among  other  tbin^tSf  such  State 
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should  have  become  entitled  to  repretentation  in 
Gon^eftA,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congreat  in  that 
behalf:  Therefore, 

^''Bitolptd  by  the  8maU  (the  House  of  Bepresehta- 
tives  ooncurring),  Thaton  the  assembling  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869, 
for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  and  the  joint 
rules,  if  the  counting^  or  omitting  to  count  the  elec- 
oral  votes,  if  an^,  which  may  be  presented,  as  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  the 
result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner: 

This  is  the  language  which  the  resolution 

commands  shall  be  nttered  by  the  monti^  of 

the  President  of  the  Senate : 

*'  Were  the  votes  presented,  as  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for    ■       for 

President  of  the  United  State, votes:  if  not 

counted,  for for  President  of  the  United  States, 


votes;  but  in  either  ease- 


ls elected  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
for  Vice-President/' 

This  concnrrent  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
same  legal  aathority  which  adopted  the  joint 
rule,  declares  in  its  preamble  that  it  is  a  fact 
apparent  to  Congress  that  it  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  of  Georgia  is  entitled 
to  representation ;  that  that  question  is  unde- 
termined ;  and  that  therefore!,  when  the  two 
Houses  shall  assemble,  "  a$  prwided  by  law 
and  hy  the  joint  rulet,^^  then  if  the  counting,  or 
the  omitting  to  count,  the  electoral  votes  of 
Georgia  shall  not  affect  the  result,  the  result 
shall  be  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  a  form  of  language  which  he  is  im- 
peratively required  to  adopt.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  has  complied  with  the  law  which 
the  two  Houses  laid  down  for  him.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  he  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  censure  of  the  two  Houses  if 
he  had  not  complied  with  the  law  which 
these  bodies  laid  down  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties  in  joint  convention.  The  Chair  en- 
tertained the  objection  of  the  gentleman  fW>m 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  when  the  Senate 
retired,  because  the  Senate  retired  upon  the 
ruling  of  their  own  President.  But  the  Chair 
thinks  that  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  joint  convention  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
'ate  complied  exactly  with  his  oath  and  his 
duty  under  the  joint  rules  and  the  concurrent 
.resolution,  the  latter  being  the  later,  and,  so 
far  as  it  differs  from  the  other,  qualifying 
and  repealing  it 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  now  to  address  the  House 
for  a  few  moments  on  my  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  debatable. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Massaohuaetts  will  yield  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  No,  sirw 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  settle'a 
great  question  like  this. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  BUl'LER,  of  Massachusetts.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  yield  for  that  motion. 


Mr.  DRIGGS.  I  hope  the  resolution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  tiered 
will  be  again  read,  so  that  we  may  see  what  is 
before  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  again  read. 

Mr.  FARN8 WORTH.  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  order.  I  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the;  House  to  decide  whether 
that  shall  be  entertained  as  a  question  of  privi- 
lege or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  waa,  if  the  Chair  h«id 
submitted  it  to  the  House ;  but  it  haa  already- 
been  decided  to  be  a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.*ELDRIDG£.  I  appeal  from  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declines  to  en- 
tertain the  appeal  on  the  well-known  grooB'l 
that  when  a  point  of  order  is  once  decided  it 
cannot  be  again  renewed.  When  a  point  of  or* 
der  is  onoe  decided  it  cannot  be  again  renewetl , 
although  additional  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
it. 

Mr.  EARNS  WORTH.  I  withdrew  the  poin  t 
of  order  because  the  Chair  wished  to  make  a 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  ia  too  late  now :  and 
the  Chair,  after  making  hia  own  atatementa, 
would  not  like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts deprived  of  the  privilege  of  replying 
to  him. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusette.  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dur- 
ing the  remarks  whieh  I  propose  to  submit  I 
shall  not  be  interrupted,  and  for  tliis  reason  : 
the  point  which  is  now  before  the  House  is  as 
grave  a  one  as  ever  came  to  be  settled  by  any- 
legislative  body.  Whatever  our  feelings  may 
be,  under  what  we  deem  to  be  a  gross  invaeion 
of  our  privileges  of  natural  and  ordinary  beat 
arising  from  such  oppression,  I  trust  that  the 
few  moments  elapsmg  after  the  deed  has  been 
done  are  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  bring  our 
minds  calmly,  coolly,  and  dispassionately  to 
see  the  exact  merits  of  the  question.  Allow 
me  to  premise,  sir,  that  I  think  this  resohition 
stands  outside  of  all  the  remarks  of  l^e  Speaker 
of  this  House.  Even  if  the  Vice-President 
were  right  in  doing  what  he  did,  yet,  for  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  did  it,  we  are  without  re- 
dress, and  if  he  were  wrong  it  was  the  great- 
est outrage  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  exactly  where 
we  stand.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  open  in  convention  all  of  the  votes  of  all 
of  the  States,  and  they  shall  therein  be  count- 
ed, and  it  is  as  impossible  for  this  House  or 
the  donate,  either  jointly  or  separately,  in  con- 
currence or  otherwise,  to  stop  the  operation  of 
that  constitutional  enactment  as  it  is  to  tarn 
back  the  sun  in  its  course ;  for,  as  you  will 
see,  sir,  we  stand  in  this  position :  if  the  Hoase 
and  the  Senate,  by  joint  action  before  had, 
oan  determine  what  votes  shall  be  counted 
and  what  votes  shall  not  be  counted,  then  the 
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Hoase  and  the  Senate  can  determine  who  is 
and  who  is  not  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  is  and  who  is  not  to 
ba  the  Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  yield 
to  reoeive  a  message  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetts.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  or  not 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  MoDoHALD,  its  Chief  Olerk,  notifying  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  on 
its  part  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap* 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  wait 
upon  U.  S.  Grant,  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  and  also  npon  Schuyler  Oolfaz,  Vice- 
President-elect  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
form them  of  their  election,  and  have  appoint- 
ed Mr.  MoBTOV,  of  Indiana,  as  such  committee 
on  its  part. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  You  will 
see  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  whether 
the  vote  of  Qeorgia  is  counted  or  not  at  this 
time  makes  no  difference ;  but  if  this  House 
and  the  Senate  can  say  that  such  a  State  shall 
be  cbunted,  and  such  a  State  shall  not  be 
confuted,  it  is  witliin  the  power  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  say  who  shall  be  Presidentand 
who  shall  not  be  President.  Nay,  more ;  if  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Honse  of  Repreeenta^ 
tives  to  make  a  rule  that  no  voce  of  a  Stale 
shall  be  counted  unless  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agree  together^  then  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  either  House  to  determine  who  shall 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
this  day  henceforth  there  can  be  no  election 
whenever  the  House,  and  Senate  are  opposed 
to  each  other.  Think  of  it  a  moment,  gentle- 
men. Suppose  a  case  of  a  presidentiM  elec- 
tion when  the  House  is  one  way  and  the  Sen- 
ate another.  Under  that  joint  rule,  which  is 
constitutional  and  operating,  the  House  will 
say,  ^We  will  not  have  tbe  Republican 
votes  counted,**  and  the  Senate  will  say,  *^  We 
will  not  have  the  Democratic  votes  counted,** 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
election.  Now,  then,  what  did  the  Oonstitution 
mean  ?  It  meant  that  a  convention  should  come 
together  of  the  two  Houses.  What  is  meant 
by  that  convention  t  It  is  daimed  oa  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  thev  sit  in  the  conven- 
tion as  an  independent  body,  and  in  deference 
to  their  claim  of  privilege — ^because  they  are  a 
small  body,  and  by  practice  their  votes  would 
be  overthrown — we  have  permitted  heretofore 
by  the  rule  that  ail  questions  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  separate  bodies. 

The  SPB AKERjm^  Umpare  (Mr.  Dawbs  in 
the  Ohair).    The  House  will  preserve  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  sorry 
to  speak  when  gentlemen  liave  so  little  dispo- 
BitioQ  to  hear;  but  still  I  must  do  my  duty, 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  Is  it  in  order  to 
raise  a  question  of  order  t  • 


Trie  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.    It  is. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  protest  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  privilege.  Every  mem- 
ber in  this  House  will  have  a  right  to  discuss 
the  matter  the  gentieman  is  discussing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Speaker 
has  already  decided  this  to  be  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  it  has  been  already  entertained 
as  such  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  insist,  then, 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  arguing  a  question 
of  privilege  which  he  has  raised,  but  is  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  the  electoral  vote 
of  Oeorgia  ought  to  be  counted  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpire.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  proceed. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  or- 
der to  move  to  go  to  business  on  the  Speaker'a 
tablet    If  so  I  make  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tefapore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  declines  to  yield  to  any  one. 

Mr.  SPALDINGr.  I  supposed  as  he  took  mo 
off  the  floor  the  other  day  by  that  motion  that 
I  could  do  the  same  with  him. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetta.  It  is  not 
after  the  morning  hour. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^fore.  It  is  only 
after  the  morning  hour  tliat  that  rule  prevails. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTU.  I  want  to  get  the 
permisrion  of  the  House  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  business  transacted  to-nightw 

The  SFEAKEH  pro  tsmpore.  Does  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  yield  for  that  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
asked  that  I  mav  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Then  the  gentleman 
can  speak  wiAout  interruption. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tom/M^rs.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman decline  to  yield  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Honse  whethec  there  shall  be  any  further  busi- 
ness transacted  to-nigitt  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
over  and  over  again  said  I  decline  to  yield. 
My  friend  may  go  if  he  does  not  want  to  hear 
me. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman — 

Oslls  to  order.  ' 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  waa 
about  saying  when  I  was  interrupted  that  this 
therefore  be^xmies  a  question  of  great  gravity, 
becanae  while  the  Speaker  has  thought  that 
the  action  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  was 
right,  admitting  that  for  a  moment,  what  could 
have  happened  if  he  had  been  wrong,  as  I  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  ?  What  redress  had  wo 
suppose  he  had  declared,  standing  in  his  plaoe, 
Horatio  Seymour  President  of  the  Unitod 
States  against  our  protest?  He  might  have 
done  that  just  as  well  as  what' he  did  do,  and 
we  should  have  been  as  powerless  under  the 
Constitution  as  we  are  now,  with  nothing  left 
to  US  but  the  great  right  of  revolution.  The 
same  arbitrary  proceeding ;  the  same  crowding 
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down  of  the  Representatiyes  of  the  people ;  the 
same — ^I  do  not  want  to  nae  an  unparliamen- 
tary word — the  same  exercise  of  arbitrary,  des- 
potic, monarchical  power  which  he  jmt  upon 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  could  just  as 
well  have  declared  Horatio  Seymour  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  would  have  been 
1)0  redress  under  the  Constitution  and  within 
the  rule. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  Senate  had  gone  to 
tlieir  Chamoer  after  the  votes  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  gave  a  majority  for 
Seymour,  had  been  counted,  and  had  decided 
that  the  votes  of  no  more  States  should  be 
counted,  and  having  so  decided  had  ordered 
their  President  to  take  the  stand  there  with 
the  gavel  in  his  hand  and  pound  down  every- 
body else  until  he  had  declared  that,  by  all 
the  votes  counted,  Horatio  Seymour  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States;  and  when- 
ever you  get  a  Senate  opposed  to  the  House 
and  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  people,  when 
there  can  be  any  pretext  whatever  for  doing 
it,  from  that  moment,  under  this  precedent, 
unless  the  House  asserts  its  privileges,  our  lib- 
erties and  the  liberties  of  this  country  are  gone, 
and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  body 
known  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  where  we  are.  Let 
us  take  a  point  of  departure ;  and  I  call  atten- 
tion to  it  because  I  saw  an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  which,  while  well  intended,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  proceeded  from  his 
convictions  of  doty,  and  which,  therefore,  I  do 
not  personally  criticise,  yet  suppose  when  the 
President  of  the  Senate  hereafter,  of.  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  shidl  make  the  declaration 
that  a  Vice-President  is  elected  who  is  not 
really  elected,  and  that  Yioe-I%esident  shall 
happen  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  he 
then  orders  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  people's  Representatives  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  election! 

Mr.  COLFAX  (the  Speaker).  Does  the  gen- 
tleman desire  a  reply  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  COLFAX.    He  does  not. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  only 
putting  a  question,  not  in  any  manner  criti- 
cising, and  the  reason  why  1  do  not  desire  a 
reply  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  admitting  that  my  words  need  a  per- 
sonal reply.  I  smd  at  the  begiiming  that  the 
Speaker  did  exactly  what  he  believed  to  be 
bis  duty,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  influ- 
enced one  hair,  because  he  could  not  doabt 
tliat  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  people  per- 
mit that  choice  of  theirs  to  be  overridden ; 
and,  therefore,  he  had  not  a  single  personal 
thought  in  the  matter.  And  the  reason  why 
I  do  not  allow  him  to  reply  was  that  I  would 
not,  by  allowing  a  reply,  be  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  attacking  his  position.  But  I  put 
it  to  his  own  good  sense — ^and  I  would  as  lief 
aiigue  to  that  as  to  any  other  Judge  on  earth 


— suppose  we  had  had  a  man  who  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the 
people — ^for  it  may  be  that  next  time  our  then 
Speaker  is  the  man  who  is  to  be  President — 
and  he  can  by  the  getu  d^armerie  of  the  House, 
by  the  constabulary  of  the  House,  cheek  4he 
voice  of  the  people  through  their  Representa- 
tives, and  allow  the  President  d  the  Senate  to 
declare  a  man  elected  who  was  not  elected  1 

I  am  speaking  of  a  supposed  case  only,  and 
one  which  I  wish,  in  every  form  that  words 
can  state  it,  to  divorce  the  Speaker  from,  be- 
cause he  did,  I  have  no  doubt,  what  he  thought 
was  right  to  be  done.  And  I  call  h'ia  attrition 
to  the  £sct  that  the  moment  he  made  that  de- 
cision— ^which  was  a  decision  within  his  power 
to  make  and  within  the  proprieties  of  his 
position  to  make — ^I  oall  upon  him  to  notice 
that  from  that  moment  I  took  my  seat  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  pcooeedings,  because  I 
yielded  to  his  authority  as  I  always  have  done 
and  always  have  been  happy  to  do.  But  I  am 
only  showing  the  danger  and  showing  the 
necessity  that  there  is  Uiat  this  House  ^ould 
assert  its  privileges  for  the  safety  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  libeirties  of  the  people. 

Now,  then^let  us  come  directly  to  whaf  was 
done.  The  House  and  Senate  passed  a  joint 
rule,  the  twenty-second;  and  naving  pasj^ed 
that  joint  rule,  there  was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  Senate  a  resolution 
that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  not  be  counted 
because  of  its  want  of  capacity  as  a  State,  that 
being  put  in  a  preamble.  It  was  agreed  to  for 
that  reason  and  provided  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  should  not  be  counted  except  in  a 
given  way.  I  say  I  think  it  wholly  unparlia- 
mentary and  wholly  unconstitutional.  I  think 
that  concurrent  resolution  bad  not  any  more 
force  and  effect  than  the  blank  paper  it  was 
written  on.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it 
was  put  through  the  Senate  with  very  little 
debate,  that  it  was  put  through  this  House  at 
night  without  a  single  word  of  debate,  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  without  anybody 
knowing  what  it  was. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  And  a  large  portion  of 
the  House  absent. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  House  were  absent ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  members.  Now,  under  these 
circumstanoes,  what  happ^ed  t  We  came  into 
this  joint  convention,  and  in  the  first  place  an 
objection  was  made  to  oounthig  the  vote  of 
Georgia  for  reasons  that  were  wholly  outside 
of  that  stated  in  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  first  and  last  grounds  of  the  reasons 
which  I  assigned  for  that  objection  are  wholly 
outside  of  that  concurrent  resolution.  That 
objection  having  been  made,  the  President  of 
the  convention  ruled  that  it  was  well  taken, 
and  he  took  the  Senate  with  him  over  to  their 
Chamber  to  consider  upon — ^what  ?  What  the 
Joint  rule  styles  "  an  objection  stated  in  the 
convention.^'  And  they  had  no  right  under 
the  rule  to  consider  4iny  other  question.   After 
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the  Senate  had  retired  the  Speaker  took  the 
oh  air,  and  rery^  properly  pat  before  the  Hoase 
the  objeotion  which  had  been  made  in  joint 
ooav^entlon.  Why  did  not  the  Speaker  then 
say  to  us,  **  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  Vote  npon 
this  objeotion.  You  hare  tied  your  hands  in 
regard  to  it;  jon  cannot  consider  it  for  a 
moment.  Yoa  mast  ooant  the  electoral  Yote 
of  Georgia,  althoagh  the  chairman  of  her 
oleotoral  college  had  his  hands  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  oar  soldiers.  We  are  bound  to 
reoeire  the  rote  of  an  unreoonstraoted  State, 
with  her  electors  still  nnregenerated  and  un- 
parged  of  every  crime  known  to  the  Deoa* 
logao."  That  is,  in  fact,  what  this  concarrent 
resolation  says.  It  says  that  we  hare  no 
power  to  prevent  the  vote  of  Greorgia  being 
coanted.  Why?  Because  it  may  make  no 
difference  in  the  result 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  proposition 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase.  Heretofore,  from  the  time  the  first 
electoral  vote  was  coanted  down  to  to-day,  the 
States  have  been  called  in  one  or  the  other  of 
two  regular  orders;  either  in  alphabetioal 
order  or  after  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
order  of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Bat 
to-day  the  States  were  called  for  the  first  time 
in  all  sorts  of  order,  if  order  can  be  said  to  be 
where  order  there  was  none.  The  State  of 
Kdw  Hampshire  was  called  before  Maine, 
Maine  before  Minnesota,  and  so  on  in  every 
possible  way.  And  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
c^led  last,  so  that  it  might  be  known  whether 
tiie  coanting  of  the  vote  woald  make  any  dif- 
ferense  in  the  resolt  No  man  coald  know 
officially  and  legally  the  fact  we  were  here 
offloially  and  legally  to  ascertain  had  Georgia 
been  oalled  in  her  regular  place;  no  man 
could  tell  whether  on  opening  the  rest  of  the 
envelopes  that  we  should  not  find  the  majority 
of  the  votes' to  be  the  other  way.  So,  Georgia 
was  cut  loose  from  the  rest  and  put  off  till  the 
last. 

Very  well;  when  the  objection  to  counting 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia  came  to  be 
submitted  to  the  House,  every  loyal  member 
of  this  House  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
some  I  grant  of  the  loyal  men  on  the  other 
side,  at  least  I  hope  so,  voted  that  under  the 
eiroamstanoes  the  vote  of  Georgia  ought  not 
to  be  counted.  And  had  her  vote  been  for 
Grant  and  Oolfax- 1  would  not  have  counted  it 
as  soon  as  when  it  was  given  for  the  other 
side.  We  therefore  voted  that  her  vote  was 
not  to  be  counted.  We  had  a  joint  rule  whioh 
it  is  said  is  wrong.  If  it  was  wrong,  then  this 
concurrent  resolution  was  wrong.  If  this  con- 
ourreot  resolution  is  right,  then  the  joint  rule 
is  right ;  which  says  that  the  vote  of  no  State 
ofia  be  counted  if  It  is  objected  to  by  either 
Hoase.  The  Speaker  has  told  ns  that  the 
President  of  the  convention  was  right  in 
counting  the  vote  of  Greorgia,  idthough  the 
House  protested  against  it,  because  the  cononr- 
reot  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  dir^ted  him 


so  to  do.  Now,  what  is  the  force  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution?  It  is  a  declaration  that  the 
two  Houses,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  con- 
curred in  a  certain  act  or  declaration.  Now, 
after  we  l^ave  concurred  in  a  resolution  cannot 
we  non-concur  and  rescind  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned?  And  did  we  not  non-con- 
cur and  rescind  that  concurrent  resolation 
when  wd  voted  that  the  vote  of  the  State  oc 
Georgia  should  not  be  coanted?  I  put  that  as 
a  question  of  parliamentary  law  to  the  Speaker. 
We  first  concurred  with  the  Senate  that  the 
Tote  of  Georgia  should  be  coanted  in  a  certain 
way.  After  a  time,  while  acting  as  part  of  tlio 
convention,  we  changed  our  opinion,  and  told 
the  Senate  that  we  had  non-concurred  in  that 
resolution,  and  had  voted,  three  to  on  e^  to  re- 
verse onr  former  action. 

it  we  have  no  power  to  do  that,  then  I  ask 
gentlemen  here  where  are  we?  Then  thd 
House  has  lost  its  share  of  control  over  the 
Government ;  it  never  can  rescind  this  concur- 
rent resolution ;  it  never  can  rescind  this  joint 
rule,  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  the  concarrent 
resolution  about  the  State  of  Georgia,  bat  the 
joint  rule  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  any  State  to 
the  coanting  of  which  either  House  shall  ob- 
ject, without  leave  of  the  Senate.  Now,  I 
have  here  a  resolation  that  that  joint  rule^  so 
far  as  this.  Hoase  is  concerned,  shall  be  re- 
scinded ;  bat  if  the  ruling  is  correct  then  we 
never  can  rescind  it  As  a  part  of  the  conven- 
tion we  rescinded  the  concarrent  resolation 
when  we  said  thiat  the  vote  of  Georgia  ought 
not  to  be  coanted  under  any  circamstances. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Will  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  No,  sir. 
I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  interrapted  jast 
now. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUTLEEt,  of  MassachuseUs.  I  take  the 
gentleman's  advice  for  what  it  is  worth — noth- 
ing more. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  My  question  migiht 
expose  the  fallacy  of  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  The  gen- 
tleman shall  have  ample  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  saying,  if  we  cannot 
rescind  that  resolution,  there  it  stands.  If  the 
Senate  can  always  control,  as  they  did  to-day, 
by  instructing  their  President  what  to  do,  where 
are  we  then  ?  They  instruct  him  before  he 
comes  in  here;  and  when  he  comes  here  he 
takes  the  gavel  and  stands  there,  and  we  can- 
not appeal  from  his  decision.  We  cannot  even 
clear  out  onr  House  so  as  to  proceed  with  our 
deliberations  by  ourselves.  He  must  remain 
there  shoutuig  **  Order  I "  until  they  shut  us  up. 
The  Senate,  having  got  into  our  Hall,  hold 
themselves  here,  and  a  motion  is  not  even  en- 
tertained to  dissolve  the  convention.  In  other 
words,  the  convention  can  be  dissolved  only 
by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  not  by  the  or-: 
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der  of  the  Honse,  becaasd  the  convention  bap- 
pens  to  be  held  in  tbe  Hall  of  the  Honse.  The 
Senate  can  retire  whenever  they  please,  bat 
we  cannot  get  them  out  till  thej  want  to  go. 
Am  I  not  right  in  this?  Is  there  anj  escape 
from  this  conclusion  ? 

When  the  President  of  the  Senate  refused  to 
entertain  my  motion  that  the  Senate  have  per- 
mission to  leave,  I  asked — ^and  I  saw  that  it 
grated  on  the  feelings  of  some  gentlemen — 
whether  we  had  not  the  right  to  clear  our 
Hall.  All  I  meant  was  that  we  had  the  right 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  we  wanted  our  Hall 
ourselves;  that  thej  have  no  greater  right  here 
than  we  have,  and  I  think  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  presiding  officer  to  put  the  motion.  The 
Senate  had  no  business  here  any  longer  when 
we  of  the  House  desired  the  use  of  our  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  will  not  put  the  motion  for 
the  Senate  to  leave;  if  they  wiU-  not  leave  on 
so  broad  a  hint  as  I  gave  them ;  if  the  Speak- 
er will  not  turn  them  out,  how  are  we  ever  to 
get  rid  of  them  ?  And  there  is  no  appeal !  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said ! 

Thus  there  has  been  brought  about  this 
shameful  spectacle  —  that  when  we  have  a 
President  and  Vice  -  President  elected  with 
more  unanimity  than  almost  any  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, instead  of  the  result  being  announced 
amid  the  pasans  and  shouts  of  an  applauding 
people,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  in 
conjunction  with  that  body,  commits  a  gross 
violation  of  the  rights  of  this  House,  and  the 
declaration  is  made  amid  confusion  and  per- 
sonal conflict.  The  only  thing  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  under  such  circumstances  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  olden  times.  When  they 
had  a  Speaker  who,  at  the  command  of  the 
court,  insisted  that  he  would  ac|joum  by  leaving 
the  chair,  how  did  they  prevent  it?  They 
placed  their  strong  men  there  to  hold  him 
down,  so  that  he  should  not  get  out.  We  in 
this  case  had  only  to  reverse  the  process.  We 
had  our  strong  men ;  and  why  should  we  not 
have  followed  that  old  precedent  of  parliamen- 
tary history  ?  W  ho  is  responsible  for  all  this  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  It  was  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  sustaining  him, 
who  were  trampling  upon  our  rights.  And 
when  the  rights  of  the  people  are  trampled 
upon  in  my  person,  I  give  ample  notice  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  noise.  [Laughter.]  If 
I  cannot  speak  in  an  orderlv  and  proper  man- 
ner, I  will  speak  in  a  disorderly  and  improper 
manner.  I  will  speak  somehow;  I  will  not 
be  silenced.  And  I  ask  that  this  House  shall 
now  express  its  sense  of  this  breach  of  its  priv- 
ileges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  I  have  not  given  even 
a  strained  version  of  this  affair.  Now,  what 
is  our  reniedy  ?  I  have  not  offered  this  reso- 
lution with  the  expectation  of  passing  it  to- 
night ;  because  I  do  not  want  anything  done 
under  heat;  I  do  not  want  anything  done 


withont  great  oare.  I  have  no  donbt  that  this 
House  would  now  vote  almost  nmn.  eon.  that 
this  was  a  gross  outrage  on  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  But  what  do  I  propose  by  this 
resolution  and  by  another  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  providing  that  the  joint  role  be  abro- 
gated? I  propose  that  the  subject  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  of  five  or  seven, 
as  the  House  may  please,  that  they  may  at 
once  proceed  to  examine  and  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise  what  action  the  House  shaU  take 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  rights  and 
privileges  and  giving  a  proper  oonstnietion  of 
the  Constitution,  in  order  that  this  unseemly 
and  disgraceful  scene  (whoever  may  be  respon- 
sible for  it)  may  never  be  repeated  in  tiiia 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiah  to  modify  my  resolution 
by  adding  the  following  additional  resolutions : 

•  Setolved,  That  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the 
House  and  Senate  be,  and  hereby  is,  readnded  on 
the  part  of  tbe  House. 

Rttohedf  That  tbe  resolaUons  now  pending  be, 
and  are  hereby,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
Ave,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  ray  time  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio,  who,  I  understand, 
wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  question. 

Mr.  COLFAX  (Speaker  of  the  House).  I 
ask  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  to  yield  to  me  tor 
a  short  time? 

Mr.  SHELLABABGER.  Certainly,  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  surprise  when  directly  referred  to  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  in  the  case 
which  he  propounded  as  a  hypothetical  case, 
and  when  I  asked  of  him  tfie  poor  courtesy  of 
replying  at  tbe  moment,  he  oecfined  to  yield 
me  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  And  be 
gave  the  reasons  for  so  declining. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  Now,  sir,  there  are  various 
ways  of  attacking  a  person.  It  may  sometimes 
be  by  the  charge  direct,  and  aometimes  by 
charging  what  might  be  done  by  him  in  the 
future.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
master  of  both  methods,  and  if  in  the  remarks 
which  the  members  of  this  House  will  read  in 
the  Globe  in  the  morning  he  did  not  allude 
hypothetically  to  [what  might  occur,  when,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  I  may  be 
called  upon,  sitting  in  that  chair,  presiding  over 
the  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  to  count 
the  votes  fbr  Prerident  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  after  the. next  presidential 
election,  then  I  did  not  understand  the  language 
which  fell  from  his  lips. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Just  ti  a 
contrary. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman, 
although  he  dedined  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BUTLER;  of  Massaehusettd.  I  told  the 
gentleman  I  did  not  refer  to  him  hjpQtheti* 
cally.  I  had  not  the  gentleman  in  my  mind  at 
all,  as  I  now  assure  bun  upon  my  honor. 
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Mr.  COLFAX.  I  accept  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachosetts,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  I  was  mistaken,  although  I 
listened  attentively  to  his  language  ana  bis 
similes. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  qnestion  which 
baa  arisen  between  the  two  Houses.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  I  most  leave  this  Hall,  and 
the  earnest  warning  which  I  woold  now  ad* 
dress  to  my  fellow-members  is  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  any  conflict  between  the  two 
branches  of  Oonffress,  in  whose  hands  has 
been  confided  by  t£e  Constitution  and  the  peo- 
ple the  legislative  power  of  this  Government. 
If  it  be  apparent  that  duties  have  been  per- 
formed in  conformitj  to  the  law  standing  on 
the  statute-book,  then  I  pray  you  beware  how 
this  House,  or  any  member  of  the  House,  goes 
down  to  the  coming  generations  of  the  future 
as  voting  in  fkvor  of  an  unjust  res(riution  of 
condemnation. 

Now,  sir,  this  case  is  all  in  a  nut-shell.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^  declares  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
count  the  votes  and  declare  the  result.  If 
there  had  been  no  other  rule  that  power  would 
hare  been  absolute  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
President;.  We  saw  that  in  1856,  when  the 
qnestion  arose  as  to  whether  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  should  be  counted  or 
thrown  out.  In  that  case  the  electors  were 
prevented  from  meeting  on  the  day  fixed  by 
law  by  a  severe  snow-storm,  but  they  met  on 
the  succeeding  day  and  cast  their  votes.  I  re- 
member the  scene  well  which  took  place  in  the 
old  hall,  but  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  by  describing  it.  Subsequently,  in  1865, 
in  consequence  of  the  troublous  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  disorganized  condition  of 
many  of  the  States,  and  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  difficulty  in  reference  to  counting 
the  votes,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  this  joint 
rule,  which  declares  that  whenever  the  vote 
of  any  State  is  objected  to  by  any  person  the 
two  branches  should  retire  each  to  its  own 
Chamber,  there  to  decide  upon  the  question. 
That  rule  gave  Congress  the  power  which  it 
has  this  day  exercised.  I  believe  it  to  be  con- 
stitutional and  wise.  Subsequently  to  this, 
within  two  or  three  days  of  tne  time  we  are 
sitting  here  in  this  brilliantly  lit  hall.  Congress 
thought  the  case  of  Georgia  was  an  exception 
to  the  cases  covered  by  the  twenty-second  rule, 
and  it  deliberately  declared  that  Georgia  was 
on  a  different  footing,  and  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution — for  which  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman himself  voted — by  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  commanded  to  do  certain 
things,  and  the  very  words  which  are  to  be 
used  are  placed  in  his  mouth.  And  it  declares 
in  that  concurrent  resolution  which  was  adopted 
with  the  vote  of  the  gentleman  himself  in  favor 
of  it,  if  I  am  not  mi^aken — 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.    I  voted 
only  for  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 


Mr.  WOODWARD.    If  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts  was  not  here  when  that  vote 

was  taken,  he  ought  to  have  been  so  as  to  have 

•made  the    argument   he  has   made    to-day. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  COLFAX.  The  two  Houses  adopted 
that  resolution  declaring  that  when  they  came 
together  in  this  Hall  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  joint  rule  of  Congress,  then  if  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  adOTect  the 
result  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  say 
exactly  what  he  did  say.  Ifow,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  nothing  clearer  than  the  language  of 
that  rule,  and  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  the 
supplemental  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  said  that  by  the 
action  of  this  House  sending  over  its  message 
to  the  Senate  that  it  did  not  wish  the  vote  of 
Georgia  to  be  counted,  abrogated  the  joint  rule. 
I  have  never  heard  before  that  one  House  could 
abrogate  a  Joint  rule  made  by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  beg  leave,  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman,  to  correct  a  mis- 
take into  which  I  have  fallen.  The  yeas  and 
nays  do  show  that  the  vote  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  was  g^ven  on  the  question 
referred  to. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  The  gentlemen  says  he  did 
vote.    That  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
qnestion. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  The  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say ;  I  wish  to 
add  only  one  further  remark.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  joint  convention  that  there  should  be  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  because 
it  could  not  be  enterUined  by  the  presiding 
officer.  There  never  has  been  an  appeal  in 
any  joint  convention  of  Congress.  It  might 
have '  been  provided  for  in  the  rules,  but  has 
been  omitted.  Under  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule,  when  the  vote  of  any  State  is  objected 
to  the  Senate  must  retire  and  each  House  must 
vote  upon  the  question.  But  the  two  Houses, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  that  rule,  by  a  de- 
liberate vote  took  the  case  of  Georgia  outside 
of  that  joint  rule  and  laid  down  a  specific  rule 
for  that  case ;  and  the  vote  of  that  State  was 
accordingly  withheld  until  the  last,  so  that  the 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  a  command 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  should  be  car- 
ried out.  There  can  be  no  appeal  on  a  point 
of  order  in  a  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses,  for  the  reason  that,  the  Senate  repre- 
senting the  States,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  convention  is  made  up  of  differ- 
ent persons,  each  body  representing  the  same 
number  of  people,  but  by  different  numbers 
and  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  allow  a  question  f 

Mr.  COLFAX.    Oertainlv. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  In  a  case 
of  an  election  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  done  in 
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joint  conveDtion  of  the  Hoase  of  Assembly 
and  of  the  Senate,  where  they  go  on  and  vote 
day  by  day  until  a  Senator  is  elected,  is  there 
no  appeal  provided  ? 

Mr.  COLFAX.  The  case  is  not  analogous ; 
therefore  I  do  not  answer  it.  I  only  have  to 
say,  in  conclasion.  that  I  regret  to  have  ocon- 
pied  the  time  of  tne  House.  It  is  nrobably  the 
last  time  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  so  until  I 
shall,  on  leaving  the  Chair,  make  my  brief 
valedictory  remarks.  The  electoral  vote  has 
been  counted*  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  your  own  concurrent  resolution.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  uttered  the  very 
words  you  by  your  votes  commanded  him  to 
utter.  The  vote  of  Georgia  did  not  affect  the 
result.  The  President  rose  and  declared  -ex- 
actly what  both  branches  of  Congress  ordered 
him  to  declare.  I  appeal  to  yon.  Representa- 
tives, on  no  sudden  excitement  as  this,  to  put 
upon  your  Journal  a  record  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  and  scrutiny  of  the  people,  nor 
of  your  own  private  judgment  in  the  cooler 
period  that  will  come  to  you  hereafter. 

Mr.  Shellababgbb  resumed  the  floor. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
to  move  that  the  House  adjourn? 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.    I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  that  motion. 

Several  Members.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  will  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  adjourn- 
ment, provided  I  do  not  lose  my  opportunity 
to  have  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  a^ourn. 

The  question  being  put ;  there  were — ayes, 
88,  noes,  62. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Membbbs.    Withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  do  not  propose  to  with- 
draw the  motion  to  adjourn  unless  there  is 
some  arrangement  made  by  "which  we  may 
understand  how  long  the  debate  is  to  last  and 
who  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question.  It  cannot  be  disposed  of  to- 
night, and  I  do  not  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion of  order.  It  is  this :  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb]  took  the  floor 
upon  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shsllababqeb]  has  no 
right  to  the  floor  unless  he  takes  it,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  did,  on  a  question 
of  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. '  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Aluson's 
motion;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 


as  f  ol- 


— yeas  104,  nays  42,  not  voting,  76 ; 
lows: 

YEAS — MesBn.  AlUson^Ames,  DeloB  B.  Ashley, 
James  M.  Ashley.  Baker,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Befttty, 
Bingham,  Blair, ^oles,  Boutwell,  Boyer.  Bromwell, 
Brooks,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Buckley,  Jbtoderick  K. 
Butler,  Cha'nler,  ChurchilL  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cobum,  Cullom,  Dawes.  Dixon,  Dockeir,  Dodge, 
Eckley,  Edwards,  Eldridge,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Fer- 
rias,  Grarfield,  Golladay,  Gove,  Haifht,  Haughey, 
Hawkins,  Iligby,  HU1,  Uopkins,  HotcbkiaB^enckeV, 
Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kelley,  Kerr,  Ketoham, 
Koontz,  Laflin,  Lash.  George  V.  £awrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Loap,  Mallory,  Mayniud,  McCarthy,  Mor> 
rell.  Mungen,  Kiblack,  rficholson,  Norris,  O'KeilJ, 
Orth,  Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike.  Pile,  Poland,  PoU]%y, 
PruyOf  Kandall,  lUiam,  Koss,  Sohenck,  Scofield, 
Selye,  Shellabarffer,  Smith,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone, 
Stover,  Taber,  Taylor,  Tliomas,  TiPt,  Trowbridge, 
Twicbell,  Upson,  van  Trump,  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whittemore,  Thom- 
as Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Wood, 
Woodbridge,  Woodward,  and  Younf^--104. 

NAYS— -Messrs.  Banks,  Beaman, Benton,  Blaine, 
Burr,  Cake,  Clift,  Covode,  Deweeae,  Dickey,  Don- 
nelly, Driggs,  Ela,  Famsworth,  Ferry,  Fields, 
French,  Getz,  Gravely«  Halsey,  Hamilton,  Beaton, 
Holman,  Humphrey^  Hunter.  Ingersol),  Alexander 
H.  Jones,  Julian,  Killer,  Mullins.  Perharo,  Peters, 
Bobertson,  Boots,  Sawyer,  Shanks,  Starkweather, 
Stevens,  Tflffe,  Van  Auken,  Burt  Van  Horn,  and 
Robert  T.  Van  Horn— 42. 

NOT  VOTING^Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Arch- 
er, Amell,  Aztell,  Bailey,  Baldwin^  Beck,  Beniamin, 
Blackbum,  Bowen,  Boyden,  Benjamin  F.  Sutler, 
Callis,  Cary,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Cook,  Corley,  Cor- 
nell, Delano,  Eggleston^  James  T.  Elliott,  Fox, 
Glossbrenner,  Goss,  Gnswold.  Grover,  Hardin^, 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Cnester  D.  Hubbard. 
Biohard  D.  Hubbard,  Hurlburd,  Judd,  Kellogg,  Kel- 
sey.  Kitchen.  Knott,  Lincoln,  Lo^n,  IiOUKnridge, 
liVncb,  Marsnall,  Marvin,  McCormick,  McCuUough, 
McKee,  Meimir,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrissey,  Myers, 
Newcomb,  Newsham,  Nunn,  Paine^  Pierce,  Planta, 
Pomeroy,  Prlce^  Prince^  Bobioaon,  Sitgreaves,  Spald- 
ing, Sypher,  John  Trimble,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble, 
Van  Aemam,  Van  Wyck,_yidal,  Ward,  Cadwalader 
C.  Washburn.  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  William  Wil- 
liams, James  F.  Wilson,  and  John  T.  Wilson — ^76. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  therenpon 
(at  five  o^clock  and  fifty  minntes  p.  x.)  the 
Hoase  adjourned. 


Ix  HovsB  OF  Bepbesbntatives. 

Thur^iaify  Februa/ry  11, 1869. 

(*^  Congressional  Globe,''  40th  Cong.,  Sd  Session, 

pp.  1094-1108.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Honse  resumes  the 
consideration  ot  the  question  of  privilege  pend- 
ing at  the  a4}oarnment  yesterday,  being  the 
foUowing  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butlkb]  : 

BeBoHfudy  That  the  House  protest  that  the  oounting 
of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Vice- 
President  ^^fv  Umpore  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression, 
and  an  Invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Uouse. 

lUtahftd.  That  the  twentv-seoond  joint  rale  of  the 
House  and  Senate  be,  and  nereby  is,  rescinded  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

Suolvedfutihtr^  That  the  resolutions  now  pend- 
ing be,  and  are  hereby,  referred  to  a  select  com* 
mntee  of  five,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 
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The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Srellabab- 
gkk]  is  entitled  to  the  floor  for  fifty  minates 
of  his  hour. 

Mr.  ELIOT,  of  Massachnsetts.  Is  it  In  order 
to  moYe  that  the  eonsideration  of  this  snhiect 
be  postponed  until  after  the  morning  hour? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
if  it  were  postponed  the  next  question  would 
be  on  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoCabthtJ  on  the  passage  of  the  Washington 
and  New  York  air-hne  railroad  bill,  so  called. 

Mr.  ELIOT,  of  Massachusetts.  And  after 
that  the  morning  hour  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  that  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  HOLM  AN.  I  call  for  the  regular  order 
of  business. 

Mr.  ELIOT,  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SHSLtABAJtoiB]  to 
yield  to  me  to  move  to  postpone  the  eonsider- 
ation of  this  subject  until  after  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  hope  the  House 
will  dispose  of  this  question  and  have  an  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  ELIOT,  of  Massachusetts.  Very  well, 
sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  SiuLLiAAJCoBBl  proceeds,  the  Ohair 
desires  to  state  that  he  has  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Da  was]  to  pre- 
side while  the  question  of  privilege  now  before 
the  House  is  under  consideration.  The  Chair 
has  decided  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butlbb]  involves 
a  question  of  privilege,  because  it  asserts  that 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House  have 
been  infringed.  But  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  House,  as  a  member  upon  the  floor,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  no  privilege  of  the 
House  was  invaded,  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Joint  convention  did  only  what  he  had  been 
commanded  to  do  by  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  both  Houses. 

Before  he  leaves  the  Chair,  the  Speaker  will 
ask  the  House  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  to  appoint  the  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee to  inform  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  result  of  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  by  the  two  Houses  assembled 
yesterday  in  joint  oonvention.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  will  appoint 
that  committee. 

Mr.  PRUYN'.  I  move  that  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  have  the  authority  asked  by  the 
Speaker. 

No  objection  was  made ;  and  it  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SCHEirOK.  Before  the  Speaker  leaves 
the  chair  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  this  debate  goes  on  now  we  will  prob- 
ably have  no  morning  hour  to-day.  On  that 
account  I  think  it  might  welt  be  delayed  un* 
til  after  the  morning  hour. 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  insist  upon  the  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  is  called 
for  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hol- 
man].  The  Chair  will  state  that  if  the  pending 
question  was  postponed  there  might  still  be  no 
morning  hour  to-day  for  this  reason :  the  first 
question  after  the  postponement  is  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mo- 
CABrnr]  for  the  previous  question  upon  the 

}>assage  of  the  Washington  and  New  York  air- 
ine  railroad  bill.  After  that  bill  shall  have 
been  disposed  of  the  Chair  is  informed  by  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  through  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  TMr.  Paine],  that 
that  committee,  which  is  authorized  to  report 
at  any  time,  will  report  a  bill  for  the  removal 
of  political  disabilities.  And  the  gentleman 
has  further  informed  the  Chair  that  the  bill 
will  probably  give  rise  to  some  debate.  After 
that  bill  shall  nave  been  disposed  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  of  to-day  will  commence,  if  there  be 
any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shellababoeb] 
yield  to  me  for  a  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  PAINE^    I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  PAINE.  As  I  understand  it,  a  motion 
to  refer  the  resolution  now  before  the  House 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bittleb]. 

The  SPEAKER.    It  was. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  And  that  motion  is  de- 
batable. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is ;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  ShellababgebI  is  entitled  to 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  debating  it  and 
the  several  resolutions  pending. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  yield  to  me  for  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  My  point  of  order 
is  that  the  resolution,  as  modified,  does  not 
now  iuTolve  a  question  of  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Butleb]  modified  his  resolu- 
tion by  adcung  to  it  other  resolutions,  not  by 
changing  the  one  first  offered,  which  involves 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachnsetts.  I  desire 
to  make  a  suggestion.  Upon  examining  this 
question  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  great 
necessity  for  legislation  upon  the  subject  in- 
volved in  the  matter  now  before  the  House. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  that  question  must  be 
discussed  at  length,  and  time  is  pressing  us.  I 
therefore  suggest  to  the  House  that,  after  the 
remarks  of  tne  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Srellababqeb],  who  I  understand  opposes  the 
resolution,  we  shall  then  appoint  a  committee, 
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if  the  House  shall  so  desire,  upon  the  report 
of  which  committee  a  fall  aiscussion  can  be 
had. 

Mr.  8HELLA6AR6ER.  I  desire  now  to 
proceed  with  my  remarks. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Dawks]  will  please  take  the 
chair. 

Mr.  DAWES  then  took  the  chair  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore^  and  said :  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRUYK.  Before  the  gentleman  pro- 
ceods   1  Ask  hiiH'^^ 

Mr!  SHELLABARGER.  I  think  I  will  have 
to  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  PRUYN.  I  do  not  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  any  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  If  it  does  not 
come  out  of  my  time,  I  will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    It  will  come 
out  of  the  gentleman^s  time,  except  by  unani- 
mous consent. 
'     Objection  was  made  by  several  members. 

Mr.  PRUYN.  I  desire  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  House  on  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic importance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection  is 
made  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding, 
and  he  will  proceed  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  The  reason  why 
I  decline  to  yield  the  floor  now  is  that  I  have 
promised  to  yield  what  time  I  may  have  to 
spare  to  ttie  immediate  representative  [Mr. 
Garfibld]  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House  more  particularly 
points.  And  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused 
from  yielding  during  the  making  of  my  re- 
marks 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER  said : 

Mr.  Spkakkb:  I  desire  to  state  that  in  all 
that  I  shall  say  I  shall  accord  most  sincerely 
and  fully  to  every  gentleman  upon  the  floor 
all  that  integrity  of  purpose  and  desire  fairly 
and  properly  to  dispose  of  the  important  mat- 
ter now  before  the  House,  which  I  claim  for 
myself.  It  is  not  wonderful,  sir,  that  we  have 
fallen  into  doubt  and  trouble  about  this  matter, 
so  new,  so  undefined,  and  one  in  which  we  are 
to  so  great  an  extent  unaided  by  precedent  fur- 
nishing to  us  a  guide.  I  shall  aim  at  making 
my  utterances  to-dav  practical  and  as  intelli- 
gible as  my  feeble  abilities  will  enable  me  to. 
The  resolution  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  submitted  for  our  approval  reads  as 
follows : 

"  The  House  protestii  that  the  counting  of  the  vote 
of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Vice-President  pro 
tempore  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  House.'' 

Profoundly  as  I  regret  that  occurrence,  and 
deeply  as  I  feel  the  wrong  which  the  resolution 
does,  I  shall  consider,  calmly  if  I  can,  the  jus- 
tice of  it.  I  shall  do  that  by  first  assuming 
what  I  undc»'staud  to  be  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


[Mr.  Butlsb],  who  introduoea  the  resolution, 
that  both  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the 
date  of  February  6,  1865,  and  also  Uie  conoar- 
rent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  date 
of  February  6, 1869,  are  alike  unconstitutional, 
alike  witho^ut  legal  significance  and  force,  and, 
to  adopt  his  words,  equivalent  to  waste-paper. 
From  this  standpoint  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  proceed  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution which  he  has  seen  fit  to  introduce. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  The  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  say  that  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  he  refers  I  was  not  charaoter- 
izing  the  joint  rule,  but  the  concurrent  resolu* 
tion  recently  adopted. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understood  the  gentleman  to  characterize  the 
joint  rule  of  1865  as  unconstitutional  also.  In 
the  morning  Chraniele  he  is  reported  as  using 
these  words : 

**  Think  of  it  a  moment,  gentlemen  1  Boppose  at 
the  next  election  the  Honae  of  Bepxesentadvea  ia  one 
way  and  the  Senate  is  another.  Under  that  Joint 
rule,  if  it  ia  constitutional  and  operative,  the  lu>ase 
can  say,  *  We  will  not  h%ve  the  Bepublican  votes 
counted;*  and  the  Senate  can  say,  'We  will  not 
have  the  Democratic  votes  counted,'  and  there  ia  an 
end  to  presidential  elections,'* 

Let  me  now  bring  together  some  very  famil- 
iar things,  but  things  which  dispose  of  this 
resolution.  Let  it  first  be  remarked  and  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  shall  ^t 
the  manner  of  choosing  the  electors.  In  the 
next  place  Congress  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  fix  the  time  'of  casting  the  vote  of 
the  presidential  electors.    The  language  u 


**  Congreaa  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.** 

Next  I  beg  that  the  purposes  and  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  shall 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  requires  that  the  day  of 
voting  in  the  several  States  shall  be  the  same. 
With  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  con- 
stitutional provision  Justice  Story,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, uses  this  language : 

*^  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to  be 
almost  self-evident.  Every  reason  of  public  policy 
and  convenience  seems  in  favor  of  flzmg  a  time  of 
giving  the  electoral  votes,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
same  thronghont  the  Union.  Such  a  measure  is  cal- 
otdated  to  repress  political  intrigues  and  apeenla- 
tions  by  rendering  a  eombinati<Mi  among  the  eleoto* 
rid  colleges  as  to  their  votes,  if  not  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, at  least  very  diflcult,  and  thus  secures  the 
people  against  those  ready  expedients  which  corrup- 
tion never  fails  to  employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.*' 

Next  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  carrying  into  effect 
and  providing  for  the  things  ooyered  by  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  act  of 
Congress  of  1792  fixes  the  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement,  upon  the 
same  day  throughout  the  Union.  The  fifth 
section  of  that  act  provides,  in  substance,  the 
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same  thing  that  it  provided  in  the  tenna  of  the 
twelfth  amendment  itself,  and  I  shall  present- 
ly read  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  of  1792  famishes 
no  additional  gaide  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  beyond  what  the  Oonstitation 
furnishes. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  resola- 
tion  before  the  House  as  if  there  was  no  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule  nor  any  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  this  Congress  upon  the  subject ;  and  I 
am  inquiring  whether  the  resolution  ought  to  be 
passed,  assuming  that  we  have  no  other  guide 
than  the  guides  furnished  us  by  the  statute  and 
the  Constitution.  That  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Speaker,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  matter  now  before  the  House,  provides 
for  that  matter  in  these  words: 

**  The  President  of  the  Senate  ehsll,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiveS)  open  aU  the  certificates ;  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  ooanted/' 

That  is  the  light  the  Constitution  gives  us 
on  the  subject  as  to  how  the  couut  snail  be 
made,  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  made.  The 
thing,  it  will  be  observed,  to  be  done  in  ex- 
press terms  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
to  open  the  certificates.  The  count  is  to  be 
made  then,  but  by  whom  is  not  expressly 
stated. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  to  the  difficulty  that 
exists  in  the  Constitution  itself,  which  has 
brought  upon  the  Government  again  and  again, 
at  least  three  times  over,  the  same  experience 
which  we  encountered  here  yesterday,  an  ex- 
perience regretted  at  its  first  occurrence  with 
the  most  intense  feeling  of  anxiety  and  alarm 
by  all  the  country,  and  pointed  to  as  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness  and  of  danger  in  the  very 
framework  and  structure  of  your  Government. 
To  that  danger  Mr.  Story  points  in  exceeding- 
ly suggestive  words,  to  which  I  will  how  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.    He  says : 

'*  In  the  ordinal  plan  as  well  as  in  the  amendment 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  or  the  de- 
otsion  of  any  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the 
regularity  and  authenticity  of  the  returns  of  the 
electoral  votes** — 

The  very  difficulty  we  on  yesterday,  under 
circumstances  so  painful,  were  brought  again 
to  encounter.    He  proceeds : 

'^  Or  the  ri^ht  of  the  persons  who  ^a^e  the  votes 
or  the  manner  of  circumstances  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  counted.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  no  question  could  ever  arise  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  nothing  more  was  neoessary  than 
to  open  the  eertiflostes  which  were  produced  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses,  and  to  count  the  names  and 
numbers  returned.  Yet  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived 
that  very  delicate  and  interesting  inquiries  may  oc- 
cur, fit  to  be  debated  and  decided  by  some  delibera- 
tive body.  lo  faet  a  question  did  occur  upon  the 
counting  of  the  votes  for  the  presidenoy  In  1831 
upon  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whether  the  vote 
or  the  State  of  Missouri  should  be  counted ;  but  as 
the  count  would  make  no  difference  In  the  choice, 
and  the  declaratiib  was  made  of  his  reflection,  the 
Senate  immediately  withdrew,  and  the  jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  real 
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controversy,  was  left  In  a  most  embarriusiDg  altui* 

tion." 

Then  follow  these  words:  "Another  de- 
fect in  the  Constitution  is,'*  etc.;  indicating 
that  the  learned  commentator  regarded  thia 
as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Constitution. 
I  call  attention  to  this  uncertainty  and  de- 
fect in  the  Constitution  for  the  two  pur- 
Eoses:  first,  of  reminding  gentlemen  of  the 
igh  and  commanding  duty  whioh  the  ex- 
istence of  this  uncertainty  and  infirmity  in  the 
Constitution  imposes  upon  us,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  this  ouitter  of  the  electoral  vote 
the  utmost  forbearance,  wisdom,  and  modera- 
tion in  our  conduct  are  required,  and  that 
violence,  excitement,*  and  precipitate  or  er- 
roneous action  here  may  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment itself ;  second,  I  allude  to  this  uncer- 
tainty in  the  Constitution  to  show  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Senate  denounced 
by  this  resolution  was,  in  a  matter  where  it 
does  not  become  us  nor  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  be  over-confiaent  of  his  be- 
ing right,  and  where  language  or  resolutions 
of  denunciation  are  exceedingly  inopportune, 
unworthy,  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi?  brings  me  now  to  the  first 
and  elementary  proposition  in  the  poor  argu- 
ment I  am  about  to  submit ;  and  it  is  this,  that 
whatever  infirmity  there  may  be  in  the  Consti- 
tution in  this  regard,  that  infirmity  does  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  leaving  everything  uncertain, 
but  that  there  are  at  least  two  things  made  cer- 
tain, mandatory,  and  conclusive  upon  Congress 
in  the  terms  which  the  Constitution  employs. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  nobody  else  can  be  authorized  either  by 
an  act  of  Congress  or  by  concurrent  reaidution 
or  otherwise  to  open  the  votes.  That  most  be 
done  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  So  in 
words  says  the  Constitution.  The  other  thing 
made  absolutely  certain  b  that  when  that  thing 
is  done,  called  in  the  Constitution  be  ^^oonnt- 
ed  **  occurs,  then  and  there  there  must  be  pres- 
ent together  in  one  presence,  along  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  that  nothing  which  in  the  sens^ 
of  the  Constitution  amounts  to  a  counting  can 
occur  except  in  that  presence.  This  is  a  pres- 
ence made  up  of  three  constituent  elements, 
namely,  a  President  of  the  Senate,  a  Senate, 
and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives.  So  that  noth- 
ing that  amounts  to  a  *^  counting  *'  can  occur, 
whoever  it  ia  that  may  be  permitted  to  make 
it,  no  refusal  to  count,  no  agreement  to  count, 
nothing  that  comes  to  a  count  can,  by  any 
rules  or  contrivance,  be  made  to  occur  except 
in  that  presence  and  body  or  convention  made 
up  of  the  three  elements  I  have  named,  to  wit,. 
a  President  of  the  Senate,  a  Senate,  and  a* 
House  of  Representativee.  Thus  £sr,  Mr^ 
Speaker,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  debate 

Now,  sir,  what  contusion  does  that  britig' 
us  to?  To  this:  first,  that  there  can  be  no 
authority  given  by  law  or  otherwise,  resolu- 
tion or  otherwise,  that  a  count  shall  be  made 
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up  by  the  Beparate  oonstltnencies,  fteting  as 
distinot  or  separate  bodies,  that  make  up  the 
convention  in  whose  presence  a  count  is  to  be 
made.  It  follows  from  this  inevitably  that  no 
concurrent  or  joint  resolution,  no  act  of  Con- 
gress can  be  law  which  shall  resolve  these  ele- 
ments making  np  the  convention  that  makes 
the  constitutional  count,  and  which  sends 
them  to  make  the  cou^t  in  their  separate 
Chambers  as  separate  bodies.  It  is  therefore 
exactly  impossible  that  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  or  rule,  or  even  act  of 
Congress,  to  permit  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  or  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
separate  and  go  to  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves adopt  any  form  of  order  or  decision 
which  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  joint 
convention  when  reassembled  to  count  any 
one  of  the  States. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to  the  question 
who  it  is  in  the  convention  that  makes  the 
count ;  and  I  here  venture  to  state  this  as  a 
proposition  which  I  stand  upon,  with  an  un- 
affected deference  to  the  opinions  of  other 
gentlemen,  and  yet  I  state  it  with  very  great 
confidence  that  that  count,^  in  the  absence  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  is  to  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Why?  First, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  that  seems  to  be  the 
nataral  sense  of  the  Constitution.  It  provides 
that  the  opening  shall  be  by  the  President 
himself.  It  provides  simply  that  it  shall  be 
done  in  a  particular  presence,  not  giving  any 
office  or  duties  to  that  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  except  that  they 
shall  be  present.  It  does  assign  a  particular 
duty  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  open- 
ing the  votes,  and  there  it  stops,  it  is  true ; 
but  taken  in  connection  it  seems  natural  to 
me  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  is  to  do 
the  counting. 

I  know  the  difficulty  that  we  will  encounter 
from  this  position,  that  it  gives  very  great 
power  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  but  it 
will  be  «een  that  there  are  difficulties  which- 
ever way  we  turn— difficulties  pointed  out  by 
Justice  Story  in  the  language  which  I  have 
read  to  the  House.  The  danger  of  giving  the 
power  to  reject  the  votes  to  either  or  both 
Houses,  in  at  least  some  views,  is  even  greater 
than  in  giving  it  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  by  rejecting  the  votes  the  Senate 
and  House  can  throw,  by  their  own  act,  the 
election  of  the  President  into  the  House  and 
of  the  Vice-President  into  the  Senate. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  it  probable  that 
under  the  present  state  of  the  legislation  upon 
this  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule,  or  if  it  be  invalid,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  to  make  the  count  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives,  is  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1792  so 
indicates.  This  act  is  older  than  the  twelfth 
amendment  itself— for  that  twelfth  amendment 
was  brought  into  existence  by  reason  of  the 


difficulty  that  occurred  at  the  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
1801,  as  is  stated  in  Story^s  Commentaries, 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
fifth  section  of  that  act  of  1792  provides — 

**  That  Oonf^esB  ahall  be  in  seflsion  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  Febroary,  1798,  and  on  th«  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting 
of  the  electors,  and  the  said  certificates,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  shall  have  been  received,  snail  then  be 
opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall 
fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascer- 
tained and  dedared  agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

The  use  that  I  make  of  this  section  is  nm- 
ply  that  it  will  be  seen  here  that  the  statute 
declares  that  certain  things  shall  be  done.  One 
is  that  the  votes  shall  be  opened ;  another  is 
that  they  shall  be  counted.  The  Constitution 
says  who  shall  do  the  opening,  and  therefore 
we  are  not  in  doubt  about  that.  Bat  that 
statute  connects  the  opening  and  counting  to- 
gether, seemingly  making  it  the  act  of  one  and 
the  same  instrumentality.  But,  as  we  know 
that  one  of  these  acta — ^the  opening — must,  by 
the  Constitution,  be  the  act  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  the  statute  seems  to  re- 
quire the  person  who  does  that  to  do  the  count- 
ing also,  it  thereby  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  counts  the  votes.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  argument  not  conclusive ;  it 
is  only  persuasive.  But  now  I  turn  to  another 
authority,  which  is  more  than  persuasive  in  the 
absence  of  a  higher  law.  I  turn  to  that  man 
who  is  recognized  by  us  all  as  one  of  the  mas- 
ters, not  only  of  our  American  law,  our  con- 
stitutional law,  but  of  the  civilized  world's 
commom  and  intef national  law:  I  allude  to 
Chancellor  Kent.  In  his  Commentaries  on  this 
part  of  the  Constitution,  he  uses  this  language: 

**  The  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeedinff  every  meetinfir  of 
the  electors,  in  the  presence  of  both  Jlouses  of  Con- 
frress,  opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  are 
then  to  be  counted.  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted 
and  the  result  declared.  In  the  case  of  questionable 
votes  and  a  closely  contested  election,  this  power 
may  be  all-important ;  and,  I  presume,  in  tne  ab« 
sence  of  all  leeislatlvo  provisions  on  the  subject, 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  counts  the  votes 
and  determines  the  result,  and  that  the  two  Houses 
are  present  only  as  spectators  to  witness  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  the  transaction,  and  to  act  only  if 
no  choice  be  made  by  the  electors." 

There,  sir,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument 
to-day  I  leave  this  proposition.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition that  commends  itself  to  my  own  judg- 
ment as  a  sound  one,  one  vindicated  by  the 
most  illustrious  private  opntions  that  are  ob- 
tainable in  this  country.  The  use  I  shall  make 
of  that  proposition  will  appear  more  fully  as  I 
proceed.  It  is  sufiScient  for  me  to  say  here 
that  if  Chancellor  Kent  be  indeed  not  mistak- 
en, and  if  the  President  of  the  Senate  ^*  in  the 
absence  of  all  le^slative  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^'  and  I  am  now  assuming  that  the  twen- 
ty-second rule  is  invalid,  because  it  deprives, 
as  would  seem,  everybody  of  all  power  to 
count  any  State  if  either  the  Senate  or  House 
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should  hy  its  separate  vote  refase  to  ooant  it 
— then,  instead  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
having  been  gailty  of  ''an  act  of  oppression 
and  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House,"  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  powers  and 
solemn  duties  of  that  officer  for  this  House  by 
its  separate  vote  to  attempt  to  compel  him  not 
to  set  down  the  vote  of  Georgia  in  the  way  he 
did  set  it  down,  provided  that  way  was  not 
evidently  "  unfair  "  or  dishonest. 

Let  us  go  now  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  will  logically  be  absolutely  inevitable 
from  holding  that  a  separate  vote  of  this  House 
shall  be  permitted  to  estop  both  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Joint 
convention  of  President  of  Senate,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House,  each,  all,  and  either,  from  ever 
setting  aside  the  decision  of  this  House  that 
Georgia  should  not  be  counted.  For,  mark 
you,  that  if  the  President  of  the  Senate  has 
grossly  oppressed  and  invaded  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  it  has  been  done  by  denying 
this  House  the  privilege  of  refusing  by  its 
separate  vote  to  reject  the  vote  of  a' State  for 
President.  Suppose  that  each  House  separate- 
ly may  proceed  to  ascertain  and  decide  upon 
the  counting  or  not  counting  of  the  vote  of 
any  State,  what  consequences  will  follow  from 
it  ?  They  have  been  in  part  stated  already  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bur- 
I.CS]  in  what  I  have  already  quoted  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  position  that  he  takes,  that  it  will 
enable  the  Senate  or  the  House,  either  and 
each,  to  defeat  the  election  absolutely  and  in 
every  case  of  any  President,  and  this  for  par- 
tisan or  for  worse  than  partisan  purposes. 
That  is  so  evident  that  to  state  it  is  to  prove 
it.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  proposes  this  most  severe  and  ex- 
traordinary censure,  has  exclaimed  himself 
more  than  I  can  exclaim  against  the  frightful 
consequences  which  would  come  from  permit- 
ting one  or  either  House  of  Congress  to  get  by 
itself  and'  there,  in  separate  session,  by  the  per 
capita  vote  of  its  individual  members,  without 
debate,  vote  out  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
any  and  every  State  in  selecting  the  Chief 
Mas^strate  of  the  Republic. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  us  to  again 
direct  attention  to  the  logical  and  startling 
consequences  of  our  here  declaring  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  usurpation  and  outrage.  Outrage  in 
revising  to  do  what?  In  refusing  to  permit 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  its  own  sep- 
arate vote  to  defeat  (if  the  case  had  been,  as  it 
might  be,  of  that  sort)  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent at  all ;  and  that  is  an  exceedingly  po'ssible 
case,  and  one  that  could  have  readily  occurred 
at  the  time  of  tho  count  of  Mr.  Clay's  last  vote 
for  the  presidency.  And  when  the  privileges 
of  the  House  are  declared  by  this  resolution  to 
have  been  invaded,  it  is  material  for  us  to  know 
what  those  pritileges  so  invaded  are.  The  priv- 
ilege invaded  is  the  very  one  the  supposea  ex- 
istence of  which  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts himself  denounced  as  one  of  the  most 
fearful  suppositions  that  could  be  conceived. 
The  power  of  the  House  which  has  been  in- 
Yfldea  is  that  power  which  would  enable  this 
House  to  elect  every  President,  or  else  to  de- 
feat the  election  of  every  one.  This  is  the 
only  power  that  the  House  has  sought  to  ex- 
ercise. The  act  of  oppression  is  in  refusing 
not  to  obey  the  separate  order  of  this  House, 
by  counting  Georgia's  vote  in  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  HIGBT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  Not  now ;  after  I 
have  concluded  my  remarks  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question  if  I  have  time. 

Now,  I  agree,  therefore,  with  what  I  under- 
stood was  most  earnestly  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  himself,  that  the  House  has 
not  the  power  to  determine  by  itself  whether 
the  vote  of  any  State  shall  or  shall  not  be 
counted ;  and  therefore  no  power  of  this  House, 
or  privilege  of  this  House,  has  been  invaded, 
for  no  such  power  did  in  fact  exist.  I  do  not 
allude,  in  all  I  have  or  shall  say,  to  what  was 
done  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
matter  of  not  entertaining  the  gentleman's  ap- 
peal, because  the  resolution  does  not  allude  to 
or  complain  of  that,  but  of  counting  Georgia 
in  the  way  it  was  counted.  The  mistake  of 
the  President  was  in  not  ruling  the  gentleman's 
objection  to  counting  Geor^a  to  be  out  of  order 
when  it  was  made.  It  was  clearly  his  duty, 
under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  6th  of 
this  month,  to  have  done  that  at  the  time  the 
objection  was  made,  because  then  it  was  known 
that  the  vote  of  Georgia  did  not  change  the 
result,  and  it  was  therefore  known  that  that 
resolution  required  Georgia  to  be  set  down  in 
the  specific  manner  pointed  out  by  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  But  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
rule  it  out  of  order  then  and  did  order  the 
Senate  to  retire,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
sustained  what  the  President  had  declared  in 
convention,  when  the  gentleman  made  the  ob- 
jection, that  he  was  inclined  to  hold  the  Houses 
to  their  own  rule  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  Georgia,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
went  out,  and  the  fact  that  it  voted  the  objec- 
tion to  be  out  of  order,  and  the  fact  that  the 
President,  on  the  return  of  the  Senate,  said 
that  the  Senate  had  voted  the  objection  to  be 
not  in  order — I  say  these  facts  all  put  together, 
or  taken  separately,  did  not  add  or  take  from 
the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  decide,  at  any  and  all  times,  that  as 
Geor^a's  vote  did  not  change  the  result,  it 
should  be  entered  according  to  the  command 
of  our  concurrent  resolution.  The  error  of 
the  President  was  one  committed  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  permitting  the  Senate  to  withdraw ;  but  that 
took  away  no  power  given  by  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

But  this  is  ande  from  the  question.  I  con- 
sider that  the  counting  of  Geoma  was  an  in- 
rasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.    There 
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is  another  consideration  which  makes  the  dan- 
ger of  holding  that  the  separate  vote  of  this 
House  can  defeat  the  power  of  the  President 
and  the  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses  to 
count  any  one  of  the  States,  so  clear  that  it 
will  strike  us  as  does  the  sunlight  at  noonday. 
It  is  this :  this  House,  if  it  have  the  power,  hy 
rejecting  the  vote  of  a  State  may  throw  the 
election  of  tiie  President  into  its  own  hody, 
for  it  goes  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
whenever  no  candidate  shall  have  received  the. 
votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  appoint- 
ed. It  will  enahle  the  House  to  take  away 
from  a  candidate  really  having  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  votes  of  a  single  State, 
or  of  several  States,  thus  reducing  his  vote  be- 
low a  majority ;  and  in  that  way  you  give  to 
the  House  the  power  to  turn  into  its  own  body 
in  every  case  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
such  a  consequence  and  its  resulting  danger  to 
make  it  absolutely  appalling,  and  drive  us  with 
one  common  instinct  and  consent  from  it.  The 
idea  that  it  could  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  so  frame  it, 
that  this  House  alone  should  have  the  power, 
in  every  case,  not  only  to  defeat  the  choice  of 
the  entire  nation  in  the  election  of  the  highest 
and  most  powerful  magistrate  of  the  nation, 
and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  do  so  by  a 
bribe  put  into  the  Constitution  rewarding  the 
House  for  this  defeat  of  the  people's  will,  by 
giving  to  it  the  selection  of  that  magistrate,  is 
so  preposterous  and  shocking  as  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  argument.  And  yet  if  any  privilege 
of  this  House  has  been  invaded,  as  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  says,  then  it  is  this  privilege 
of  the  House  to  do  that  identical  and  mon- 
strous thing! 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  The  House 
itself,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  au- 
thority, may  defeat  the  election  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  convention  and  not  returning. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  It  may  be  well 
enough  for  me  to  say  right  here,  in  reply  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, what  I  meant  to  say  in  another  place. 
He  is  shrewd  and  learned,  and  knows  how  to 

Eut  things.  But,  while  he  is  all  that,  he  also 
nows  right  well  how  useless  and  impotent, 
when  we  are  discussing  with  intelligent  men, 
is  the  supposition  of  extreme  and  unsupposable 
cases.  The  case  that  the  gentleman  supposes, 
that  the  House  has  the  right  to  retire  and  break 
up  the  joint  convention,  is  simply  to  suppose 
the  case  of  blank,  unmitigated  revolution;  is 
to  suppose  an  act  done  in  defiance  of  the  plain, 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  for  it 
commands  that  the  House  shall  meet  with  the 
Senate  and  its  President,  and  that  then,  in  this 
presence,  the  vote  shall  be  counted.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  House  would  leave,  break  up  the 
convention,  and  defeat  the  election,  is  to  suu- 

Eose  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  people 
ave  decided  to  overthrow  their  Government 
It  would  be  shorter  and  equally  sensible  to 


suppose  that  the  people  had  refused  entirely 
to  vote,  or  that  no  electoral  college  had  been 
created,  or  any  other  thing  that  would  bring 
the  Government  to  an  end.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  sees  how  different  the  case  he  sap- 
poses  is  from  the  case  his  position  in  the  argu- 
ment supposes,  namely,  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  deliberately  put  it  into  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  House  of  Representatives 
alone  should  have  power  to  defeat  the  people's 
election  of  their  President  and  then  elect  one 
themselves ! 

If  the  true  interpretation  of  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  is  that  no  vote  shall  be  count- 
ed until  both  Houses,  by  separate  votes,  concur 
in  deciding  that  it  sbaU  be,  then  it  is  plainly 
void  as  in  conflict  with  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  in  so  many  words 
that  every  act  that  enters  into  and  makes  a 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  be  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses — "  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

What  I  have  now  said  results  in  this,  that 
if  the  gentleman  be  right  in  declaring  our  own 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  6th  of  February, 
1869,  unconstitutional,  and  not  a  justification 
of  what  the  President  of  the  Senate  did,  then 
his  resolution  is  not  aided  by  its  abrogation, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  this  House 
had  the  privilege  by  its  separate  vote,  in  its 
separate  Hall  and  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  its  President,  to  count  or  to  refuse  to 
count  Georgia.  The  House  having  no  such 
privilege  to  be  violated,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  did  not  violate  it.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  privilege  of  this  House  which  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  says  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate violated.  I  surely  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
this,  sir.  If  I  am  not,  the  President  is  enti- 
tled to  his  country's  gratitude — ^and  mark  it, 
sir,  he  will  receive  it — for  delivering  his 
coxmtry  from  the  peril  into  which  we  had 
fallen. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  what  occurred  yesterday.  We  did  take  a 
separate  vote  here  in  the  House  upon  the 
question  of  receiving  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Against  receiving  that  vote  the  great 
body  of  this  House,  including  myself,  voted. 
How  came  we  to  do  that,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
this  was  not,  as  I  have  argued,  a  constitutional 
method  of  the  exercise  of  this  House's  power 
(granting  it  has  some)  of  counting  the  vote  of 
Georgia?  The  answer  to  that  is  to  be  found  in 
two  considerations.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  no  other  privilege  left  to  the  members  of 
this  House  to  vote  at  all  except  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  the  separate  meetings  of  the  two 
bodies.  Whether  it  would  have  been  wiser 
for  a  member  of  this  House  who  did.  not  re- 
gard as  constitutional  that  provision  of  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  which  separated  the 
two  Houses  and  compelled  the  members,  if 
they  voted  at  all,  to  vote  alone  in  separate 
bodies  to  have  remained  silent,  or  whether  it 
was  better  for  each  to  vote  according  to  bis 
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conyietions  of  what  he  oaght  to  do  if  in  a  con- 
rention  of  the  two  Hooses,  is  a  qaestion  upon 
which  I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.  It  is 
saffioient  for  the  parpose  of  this  case  to  say 
that  the  votes  which  were  cast  in  the  House 
were  saoh  votes  as  we  ought  to  cast  in  conven- 
tion, if  we  had  been  permitted  to  vote  there 
at  all,  a  privilege  Which  we  did  not  have. 
Whether  we  erred  in  casting  the  vote  or  not, 
I  need  not  debate.  To  have  been  silent  wonld 
have,  as  things  were  compelled  to  be  con- 
ducted if  the  twenty-second  rule  were  enforced, 
resulted  in  forever  preventing  the  count  or  re- 
jection in  anj  way  of  Georgia,  and  thus  it 
would  have  defeated  the  determination  and 
official  announcement  of  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  now  to  inquire  for  a  moment  whether 
the  vote  of  Georgia  is  one  which  ought  to 
have  been  counted  by  anybody  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Sir,  I  maintain  that  if  it  be  not 
the  law,  as  Kent  says  it  is,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  that  the  President  of  the  joint  con- 
vention shall  do  the  counting ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  true  that  the  joint  body  in 
convention  counts  the  vote,  then  the  vote  of 
yesterday  was  a  proper  vote,  had  it  been  cast 
in  convention.  And  this  is  the  true  defense 
of  the  vote  oast  by  the  House  yesterday.  Why 
do  I  say  that  it  was  the  vote  that  we  ought  to 
have  cast  ?  I  will  put  a  single  case  to  show 
that  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
the  power  to  do,  in  some  way,  what  we  at- 
tempted yesterday  to  do  touching  Georgia,  to 
wit :  to  exclude  the  vote  for  one  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  objections  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  have  already  read  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  authorizes  the  State  Legisla- 
tures to  prescribe  the  manner  of  choosing 
electors.  Now,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  pre- 
scribed, under  this  provision  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  that  the  choosing  of  the  presidential 
electors  shall  be  by  a  popular  vote.  Suppose 
that  there  had  been  sent  up  to  us  from  Ohio  a 
certificate  showing  upon  its  face  that  the  elec- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
now  in  session,  and  that  we  had  been  asked  to 
c^unt  that  vote.  Is  there  a  gentleman  on 
either  side  of  the  House  who  will  say  that,  in 
this  matter  of  counting,  we  could  not,  or  that 
somebody  could  not  (whoever  may  have  the 
power  to  count)  reject  such  a  vote  sent  from 
Ohio?  Everybody  will  »ay  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  be  required  to  count  such  a 
vote,  which  on  its  face  is  shown  to  be  one 
that  in  law  has  no  significance.  The  power 
must  exist  somewhere  to  reject  such  a  vote. 
And  here,  sir,  I  affirm,  once  for  all,  that  the 
thing  into  which  the  power  that  can  count 
this  vote  is  permitted  t6  look  in  deciding 
whether  a  vote  shall  be  counted  is  the  same 
into  which,  under  similar  law,  all  canvassing 
officers  can  look,  namely,  whether  the  papers 
which  they  inspect,  being  genuine  and  legally 
certified  and  executed,  show  that  such  an  elec- 


tion was  held  or  vote  given  as  is  authorized 
by  law,  and  duly  show  its  result. 

Now,  how  was  the  case  we  voted  on  yester- 
day ?  I  have  already  shown  from  Justice  Story 
the  reason  why  the  Constitution  has  wisely 
required  that  the  vote  in  each  State  should  be 
cast  ^'  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  Union." 
By  the  same  authority  I  show  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  substance,  and  not  merely  directory ; 
that  it  goes  to  the  very  question  whether  there 
has  been  an  election  of  electors.  It  shows  it 
to  be  of  identically  the  same  substance  that 
these  electors  should  vote  on  the  day  prescribed 
for  the  holding  of  their  election  as  it  is  that 
the  people  of  the  State  should  vote  for  these 
electors  on  the  day  the  law  says  they  shall 
cast  their  votes.  This  act  of  the  electors  is  not 
a  ministerial  act.  Their  minds  are  open  and 
free  to  make  the  choice  they  want  to  make  on 
the  day  fixed  by  law  for  that  choice,  and  they 
have  a  right  when  they  meet  in  the  cap! tab  of 
our  respective  States  to  cast  their  votes  for 
whom  they  please  as  President,  if  the  person 
voted  for  has  the  constitutional  qualifications, 
and  if  they  do  not  take  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President  from  the  State  in  which 
the  electors  reside.  The  act  of  the  electors  in 
casting  their  votes  is  therefore  an  election; 
and  if  the  vote  be  cast  on  the  wron^  day,  it  is 
just  as  mischievous,  just  as  fatal  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  their  action  as  if  the  people 
had  met  on  the  wrong  day  to  exercise  their 
choice.  I  think  we  all  agree  about  that.  Hence 
I  hold  that  I  and  my  feUow-Repubilcans  voted 
rightly  yesterday  so  far  as  regards  the  merits 
of  the  question;  for  I  maintain  that  we  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  voting — if  we  had  the 
right  to  vote  at  all.  if  the  whole  right  with 
regard  to  counting  the  vote  be  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  joint  convention — we  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  voting,  under  the  operation  of 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  in  the  way  we 
ought  to  have  had  that  privilege.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  our  votes  in  the 
House  were  right  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
qaestion  upon  which  we  cast  them  are  con- 
cerned. Whether  it  would  have  been  better 
for  us  to  have  remained  silent  I  have  already 
alluded  to  as  fully  as  I  care  to  do.  There,  sir, 
I  leave  that 

Now,  what  is  the  application  of  this  whole 

?[uestion,  assuming  that  these  rules  are  invalid? 
t  is  (and  I  commend  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  who  introduces  this  resolution) 
that  if  the  President  of  the  Senate  had  the 
power  to  count  the  votes  then  clearly  we  were 
invading  his  rights  and  privileges  in  attempt- 
ing in  any  way  to  control  that  coant  except  to 
see  that  it  was  '*  fair,"  to  here  adopt  the  word 
of  Chancellor  Kent. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  How  are 
we  going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man may  go  for  the  answer  to  his  question  to 
Justice  Story.  The  gentleman  cannot  defeat 
the  argument  by  showing  that  there  may  be 
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defects  in  the  Oonstitation  as  to  how  we  are 
to  ascertain  that,  or  a  eatus  omissus,  as  was  said 
yesterday  by  the  Speaker.  I  answer  farther 
that  we  can  prescribe  roles  by  which  shall  be 
seoared  an  honest  and  legal  exercise  of  what- 
ever powers  and  discretions  we  possess  in 
making  this  count  by  whomsocTer  that  power 
may  be  possessed  and  exercised ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  this  power  that  I  affirm  as  the 
next  proposition  in  my  argument  that  the  con- 
current resolution  whicli  we  passed  on  the  6th 
of  February  is  not  unconstitutional,  but  was 
binding  on  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  unlike  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
1865,  because  that  breaks  the  convention  into 
two  bodies  and  separates  them  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  that  separately  which  can  only  be 
done  in  a  joint  convention.  And  it  does  not 
permit  them  to  review  or  decide  in  joint  con- 
vention what  it  requires  to  be  voted  on  and 
decided  in  separate  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 
This  one  of  1869  does  none  of  these  things.  It 
does  not  dissolve  the  convention.  It  does  not 
require  any  separate  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
It  does  not  permit  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of 
any  State.  It  simply  provides  that  if  the  vote 
of  Georgia  does  not  change  the  result  then 
that  vote  shall  be  set  down  in  a  particular  way. 
What  does  the  gentleman  find  unconstitutional 
in  that,  pray  ?  Does  the  Constitution  prescribe 
how  the  vote  of  a  State  shall  be  set  down  (either 
after  it  is  rejected  or  counted)  upon  the  offi- 
cial records  of  that  count  or  on  the  Journals? 
Has  the  Constitution  prescribed  how  we  shall 
make  up  formally  the  record  of  the  count? 
Why,  the  gentleman  with  his  great  learning 
will  still  ^*  fail  to  come  to  time  "  on  a  question 
like  that.  The  Constitution  has  left  the  power 
in  Congress  to  prescribe  the  rules  under  which 
that  count  shall  be  made  and  how  it  shall  be 
set  down.  The  resolution  that  we  passed  the 
other  day  does  not  really  provide  for  the  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  of  the  vote  of  Georgia  in 
the  substantial  sense  of  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, ^*  shall  be  counted."  It  simply  says 
it  shall  be  entered  according  to  a  certain  form 
of  statement;  and  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  unconstitutional.  It  would  be  clearly 
unconstitutional  if  it  undertook  to  count  the 
vote  of  Georgia  in  or  out.  It  assumes  to  do 
no  such  thing,  but  it  only,  says  that  if  it  shall 
be  immaterial  to  the  result  of  the  election 
whether  the  vote  of  that  State  be  *^  counted  " 
or  not,  then,  for  a  prescribed  reason,  it  need 
not  be  decided  by  the  convention  whether  the 
vote  is  a  legal  one  or  not  a  legal  one,  and  that 
it  shall  without  any  decision  of  that  question  be 
entered  of  record  in  a  prescribed  form.  This 
resolution  is  not  therefore  amenable  to  the 
criticism  that  it  undertakes  to  count  the  vote 
of  a  State  before  that  vote  is  opened  or  known, 
^ow,  notice  just  what  that  resolution  is,  what 
brings  it  into  operation,  and  what  it  accom- 
plishes when  brought  into  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  failure  to  be  thorough, 
discriminating,  and  accurate  as  to  this  last 


thing  that  produces  the  confusion  of  debate 
and  of  conclusions  and  of  our  conduct  in  the 
fearful  and  sadly  painful  emergency  we  have 
just  passed  through.  Let  us  carefully  consider 
these.  First  and  all  the  time  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  resolution  was  by  its  express 
terms  to  have  no  effect  whatever,  was  not  to  be 
at  all  in  force,  nor  to  be  a  law  to  anybody  as 
to  the  count  of  Georgia  nor  any  State  except 
in  a  certain  specified  contingency.  That  con- 
tingency must  be  found  to  have  happened 
before  the  concurrent  resolution  became  in 
any  sense  a  law  for  the  guidance  of  any  one. 
That  contingency  was,  that  the  same  persons 
would  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  other 
States  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  were  valid 
or  invalid,  counted  or  not  counted.  In  other 
words,  the  resolution  only  went  into  force 
when  and  after  it  had,  by  the  count  of  the 
other  States,  been  ascertained  and  decided  that 
the  *^ count"  of  the  vote  of  Georgia — a  deci- 
sion of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  her  vote — 
was  absolutely  inmiaterial  and  unnecessary 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  result  When  that 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia was  immaterial  to  the  result,  and  that  its 
validity  was  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in 
order  to  know  with  the  same  certainty  who 
was  elected  as  would  be  attained  after  it  was 
decided,  then,  and  only  then,  the  concurrent 
resolution  went  into  force  and  play.  Thus  far 
there  is  plainly  no  possible  room  for  doubt  or 
dispute. 

After  this  point  had  been  reached  which 
brought  the  resolution  into  play  i  implore 
members  to  tell  me  what  practical  good  could 
come  out  of  deciding  whether  the  vote  of 
Georgia  was  legal  or  illegal?  If  there  be  no 
such  practical  good  to  come  from  that  deci- 
sion, then,  I  ask,  does  the  Constitution  or  the 
law  compel  us  tx)  do  a  vain  thing  when  the 
doing  of  it  may  result  in  infinite  mischief? 
Surely  not  I  The  law  never  requires  a  vain 
thing  as  a  condition-precedent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  great  and  substantial  ends  which  the 
same  law  provides  for  and  secures.  If  it  did, 
the  whole  law  would  be  vain,  vicious^  and 
absurd. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  immateriality 
of  Georgians  vote  had  been  so  ascertained  and 
determined,  and  our  concurrent  resolution  was 
thereby  brought  into  force  and  play,  what  was 
its  force,  what  did  it  do  ?  First,  it  authorized 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  decide  and  pro- 
nounce those  to  be  elected  President  and  V  ice- 
President  whom  the  other  States  had  elected 
and  who  were  elected  whether  Georgia's  vote 
were  valid  or  invalid,  counted  or  uncounted. 
Now,  sir,  suppose  this  official  decision  and 
announcement  of  who  is  elected  cannot  he 
announced  unless  and  until  after  it  has  been 
officifldly  decided  by  the  convention  how  Geor- 
gia voted,  and  suppose  the  returns  of  Georgia's 
vote  were  lost  or  destroyed  so  that  the  conven- 
tion could  neither  know  nor  count  her  vote — 
and,  sir,  this  is  far  from  an  extreme  or  impos- 
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flible  Bapposition — ^then,  sir,  would  it  be  an- 
oonsfeitutional  or  illegal  to  decide  or  proclaim 
who  ia  elected  f  Most  we,  then^  march  into 
reTolution  and  the  Goyernment's  overthrow 
jost  beoauae  that  vain  and  impossible  thing, 
the  count  of  Georgia,  has  not  been  done  ?  Who 
will  venture  to  affirm  such  a  thing  ?  Who  will 
not  exolium  that  the  result  of  a  great  people^s 
choice  can  be  legally  ascertained  and  pro- 
claimed though  Georgia  is  not  counted?  If 
80, 1  pray  you  to  tell  me  whether  a  concurrent 
resolution  directing  that  this  decision  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  result,  without  the  count 
of  the  lost  vote  of  Georgia,  would  be  either 
unconstitutional  or  render  the  ascertainment 
and  announcement  of  the  result  illegal  f  It 
would  not ;  and  therefore  that  requirement  of 
this  resolution,  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  decide  and  declare  who  was  elected 
without  regard  to  Georgians  vote,  is  valid  and 
binding  on  that  President.  Bat  this  resolu- 
tion, in  the  event  that  brought  it  into  plaj,  re- 
quired another  thing,  namely,  that  the  record 
should  state  how  the  vote  would  stand  with 
Georgia  counted  and  also  uncounted.  Is  that 
way  of  making  up  the  record  unconstitutional  f 
Why,  Mr.  SpMker,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
proposition  is  so  absolutely  and  self-evidently 
absurd  that  I  can  make  the  absurdity  no  plainer 
by  my  poor  powers  of  argument,  and  I  will 
leave  that  to  thosd  having  powers  adequate  to 
the  task. 

Sir,  the  concurrent  resolution  was  valid,  and 
became  a  law  to  the  convention  and  its  presi- 
dent as  to  what  they  should  do,  provided  the 
objection  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  one  which  took  Georgia's 
vote  out  of  its  operation,  and  compelled  the 
convention  to  pass  upon  it  as  not  being  that 
specific  objection  to  ner  vote  which  is  named 
in  the  resolution's  preamble,  and  the  only  one 
which  the  resolution  authorized  the  convention 
to  omit  to  decide.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  because  the  gentleman  assigned 
other  fatal  objections  to  Georgians  vote  besides 
that  one  in  the  preamble,  as  to  whether  she 
was  such  a  State  as  could  vote,  therefore  the 
resolution  did  not  excuse  the  convention  from 
deciding  this  additional  objection,  and  there- 
fore these  must  be  decided  as  required  by  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule.  And  we  are  told 
that  if  this  be  not  so  then  every  objection  to 
Georgia's  vote,  however  evidently  fatal  to  its 
validity,  would  be  by  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shielded  from  the  convention's  investiga- 
tion, and  the  vote  be  permitted  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, though  on  its  very  face  shown  to  be 
absolutely  worthless  and  void.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  position  may  be  ingenious,  but  it 
is  far  more  vicious  than  ingenious.  Look  at 
it.  First  it  admits  that  it  could  legally,  and 
did  in  fact^  order  the  vote  to  be  set  down  in  a 
particular  way  and  its  validity  not  to  be  passed 
upon,  and  that  the  resnlt  of  the  election  should 
be  decided  by  the  "  counting  "  body,  because 
one  fatal  objection  to  its  validity  probably  ex- 


isted to  Georgia's  vote,  but  it  denies  that  the 
resolution  ought  to,  did,  or  could  order  the 
same  thing  to  be  done,  though  two  fatal  objec- 
tions should  be  found  to  the  vote  1  Surely  this 
cannot  be.  The  resolution  does  not  require 
the  convention  to  admit  or  count  the  vote  of 
Georgia  if,  on  its  inspection,  the  convention 
found  it  fatally  defective.  Ko  such  thing.  But 
it  does  require  that  because  there  is  probably 
one  fatal  objection  known  to  exbt  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  and  before  the  vote  is 
opened,  which  objection  the  convention  and 
Congress  cannot  well  pass  upon  before  or  in 
the  convention,  therefore  the  validity  of  that 
vote  shall  for  this  reason  not  be  passed  upon 
at  all,  however  many  other  fatal  objections  to 
it  may  be  found,  unless  its  validity  be  found 
material  to  the  determination  of  the  result  of 
the  election. 

The  known  difficulty  of  deciding  the  validity 
of  Georgia's  vote,  which  is  named  in  the  pre- 
amble, brought  the  resolution  into  existence, 
and  the  difficulty  and  impropriety  of  deciding 
th^t,  if  the  decbion  was  immaterial  to  the  re- 
sult, was  reason  why  in  express  terms  the  res- 
olution ordered  the  President  to  do  precisely 
what  he  did  do,  and  did  in  the  very  words  of 
the  resolution ;  and  it,  for  this  reason,  required 
this  of  him,  however  many  other  objections 
there  might  be  to  the  vote  of  Georgia.  It  made 
no  exceptions.  It  made  no  exceptions  in  its 
terms  by  saying  that  if  there  were  found  other 
objections  to  Georgia's  vote  than  that  named 
by  its  preamble,  then  the  President  should  not 
obey  its  orders.  On  the  contrary,  it  did  state 
one  case  in  which  he  should  not  deem  it  in 
force  or  obey  it,  namely,  if  it  did  change  the 
result.  Then  he  was  not  to  regard  it,  and  by 
its  express  and  unmistakable  terms  that  was 
the  only  event  in  which  he  was  not  to  regard 
it.  Now,  gentlemen  say  that  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  he  was  not  to  regard  it,  namely, 
if  somebody  should  suggest  some  other  objec- 
tion to  it  And  for  not  disregarding  this  ex- 
press letter  of  the  rule  we  ourselve  made  for 
him,  and  for  which  the  gentleman  himself 
voted,  he  is  to  be  by  us,  the  author  of  the  rule, 
denounced  as  our  oppressor  and  the  invader 
of  our  rights.  He  obeyed  us  not  in  spirit 
merely,  but  to  the  very  letter — word  for  word, 
syllable  by  syllable,  and  letter  by  letter,  he 
followed  out  and  obeyed  our  law — saved  the 
Republic  from  an  appalling  danger,  and  for 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  brand  and  blast  him 
with  our  denunciations  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  do  what  he  did  do  was  complete. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  Woodward  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SOOFI£LD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  have  fur- 
ther time. 

The  SP£AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  As  I  gave 
the  gentleman  all  of  his  time,  I  ask  that  I 
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may  have  the  same  amount  of  time  to  reply  to 
him. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.    I  object. 

Mr.  SCOFIELD.  I  rise  to  a  qaestton  of 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  not 
speaking  in  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
MassachoBetts.  The  floor  was  assigned  to  him 
independently.    I  ask  if  he  has  had  his  honr? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  was  speaking  in  his  own  time ; 
bat  he  had  ten  minntes  last  night,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Speaker,  and  has  had  fifty  minutes 
this  morning. 

Mr.  SHELXABARGER.  AU  I  wish  is  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1821,  the  same  con- 
current resolution  passed  by  us  on  the  8th  of 
February  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  from  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  into  the 
uouse  of  Representatives,  and  was  adopted 
for  the  guidance  of  the  two  Houses.  These 
were  its  words : 

**  Setolved,  That  if  any  objection  bo  made  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  tne  counting  or  omitting  to 
count,  which  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result  of 
the  election,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner : 
Were  the  votes  of  MiHSouri  to  bo  counted  the  result 
would  be  for  A  B  for  President  of  the  United  States, 

votes ;  if  not  counted  for  A  B  as  President  of 

the  United  States, votes  I  but  in  either  event  A 

B  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  for  Vice-President." 

This  was  adopted — yeas  90,  nays  67.  After 
its  adoption  the  two  Houses  came  together,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  passed  to  the  tellers 
the  opened  votes  of  the  States.  When  Mis- 
souri's was  reached,  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New 
Hampshire,  objected  to  its  count.  A  motion 
by  a  Senator  was  made,  which  prevailed,  that 
the  Senate  retire  to  its  Chamber,  which  it  did. 
The  House  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  Floyd 
moved  that  Missouri's  vote  be  counted.  A  long 
debate  arose  on  that  in  the  House,  in  which 
Mr.  Clay  used  these  words :  *'  The  two  Houses 
ought  not  to  have  separated  until  they  had  con- 
summated what  had  been  stipulated  for."  Mr. 
Floyd's  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  on 
Mr.  Clay's  motion,  by  a  vote  of  103  yeas.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  Senate  that  the  House 
ie  now  ready  to  receive  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  enumeration  of  the 
votes.  The  Senate  appeared.  The  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses, 
opened  and  handed  the  tellers  the  vote  of  Mis- 
souri, which  was  read  and  registered,  and  then 
the  tellers  made  and  handed  to  the  President 
the  compared  lists  of  the  votes  of  all  the  States, 
and  the  President,  ^'  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution "  of  Mr.  Clay,  "adopted  by  the  two 
Houses,"  proceeded  to  announce  the  vote,  and 
had  got  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Monroe, 
of  Virginia,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  for 
President,  and  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  for 
Vice-President,  but  nad  not  declared  who  was 
elected,  when  Floyd  addressed  the  Chair,  de- 
manding to  know  if  Missouri  had  been  count- 


ed ;  and  therenpon  great  disorder  arose.  Ran- 
dolph also  addressed  the  Chair.  The  President 
decided  everything  out  of  order ;  the  only  busi- 
ness being  at  that  present  time  that  prescribed 
by  the  rule  of  the  morning.  There  was  mur- 
mur fit  this  decision,  but  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  announce  who  was  elected;  and 
then,  on  motion  of  a  Senator,  the  Senate  re- 
tired while  Mr.  Randolph  was  addressing  the 
joint  convention. 

I  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  distinguished 
names  connected  with  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  that  resolution,  for  saying  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  8th  of  February 
is  constitutional,  and  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  is  sanctioned  by  precedent. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  The  eentleman  says 
that  everything  that  occurred  yesterday  oc- 
curred in  1621.  Did  such  a  vote  of  the  House 
as  occurred  yesterday  occur  then! 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  Ifot  such  a  vote 
as  that  of  yesterday,  but  just  such  a  setting 
down  of  the  vote  of  Missouri  in  an  hypothetic^ 
way — in  the  way  in  which  Georgia  was  to  be 
set  down,  and  in  which  it  was  set  down  yes- 
terday-—did  occur  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  every  other  step  in  the  case. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Bat  the  House  did  not 
in  that  instance  refuse  to  count  the  vote,  as 
they  did  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  There  was  then 
no  sach  concurrent  resolution  as  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  twenty-second  rule.  The  whole 
thing  was  conducted  under  such  a  concurrent 
resolution  as  we  passed  on  the  6th  of  this 
month. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  under  the  order 
of  the  House,  appointed,  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  join  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  President  and  Vioe-President-eleot  of  their 
election,  Mr.  WnaoN,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Pbitxk. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Woodwabd]  has  been  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me  for  a  few  moments.  It 
was  my  fortune,  some  thirty-two  years  ago 
yesterday,  to  be  named,,  in  coniunction  with  a 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Grundy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  assist  in  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  difficulty  in  our  path 
very  similar  to  the  difficulty  that  stood  in  our 
path  prior  to  the  assemblage  of  the  joint  con- 
vention on  yesterday. 

The  people  of  Michigan,  without,  perhaps, 
any  law  authorizing  it,  had  organized  a  State 
government  in  all  its  branches,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  had 
elected  Senators,  and  proceeded  to  vote  in  doe 
time  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. In  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Michigan  that  State  undertook  to  pre- 
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scribe  the  botmdaries  of  the  State,  and  set  forth 
a  boundary  which  inoladed  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory then  claimed  In  part  by  Ohio  and  in  part 
by  Indiana.  At  its  session  commencing  in 
1836  Congress  had  nnder  consideration  the 
question  of  that  boundary,  and  were  disposed 
to  decide  that  question  before  the  admission 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  and  while  Michi- 
gan conld  be  treated  as  one  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  question  was 
decided  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  joint  con- 
vention. But  Congress  had  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  its  members,  made  provision 
for  the  election  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  in  that  State. 

The  Tote  of  Michigan  was  very  uniQiportant 
as  affecting  the  result.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a 
m^ority  of  the  votes  cast,  whether  the  vote  of 
Michigan  were  to  be  counted  or  not.  It  then 
became  a  question  how  far  it  was  prudent, 
politic,  and  wise  for  Congress  to  encounter  any 
difficulty  in  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses  in  a  contest  over  the  right  of  Michigan 
to  vote  or  not  to  vote.  The  matter  was  looked 
into,  and  the  precedent  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shsllababosb]  was 
found  spread  upon  the  records  of  Congress. 
We  found  that  a  similar  difficulty  had  previous- 
ly presented  itself  in  the  case  of  Missouri  while 
Congress  was  deliberating  upon  that  very  agi- 
tating subject  which  the  admission^of  Missouri 
gave  rise  to ;  and  we  found  that  in  that  case 
Mr.  Clay,  with  that  far-seeing  judgment  which 
always  distinguished  him  in  a  deliberative  body, 
devised  that  very  plan  which  was  followed 
yesterday.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolutions 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Grundy,  copied 
from  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  case  of 
Missouri,  and  intended  to  guard  against  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  Michigan.  I  will  read  but 
one  of  them,  as  that  one  alone  is  material  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  point  I  wish  to  enforce. 
That  resolution  was  in  these  words : 

^^Rm^9€d,  That  In  relstioQ  to  the  votes  of  Miohi- 
gao,  if  the  counting  or  omittioff  to  ooimt  them  shall 
not  esaeotiaUy  change  the  result  of  the  election,  they 
8hAU  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
the  follovin^r  manner :  *  Were  the  votes  of  Michigan 
to  be  counted,  the  result  would  be  for  A  B  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not  counted, 

for  A  B  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes ; 

but  in  either  event,  A  B  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States;'  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President." 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  proper 
that  I  should  read  from  the  very  pregQant  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Grundy  on  that  occasion, 
as  a  reason  why  such  precaution  should  be 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress before  they  met  in  joint  session,  that  it 
may  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  insubordi- 
nate men,  perhaps,  to  bring  about  acollbion  in 
the  Gk»vernmeut.  I  read  now  from  the  record 
of  the  debates  on  that  occasion : 

**  Mr.  Qrundy  observed  that  the  committee  were 
unanimous  for  reporting  the  second  resolution  ob- 
jected to  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  The 
s&me  course  had  been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  State 


of  IGsBouri,  and  under  the  Kke  cirenmstances.  And 
when  Senators  recollected  that  this  was  the  very  place 
where  the  rock  lies  which  may  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment they  would  perceive  that  the  committee  had 
^ood  reasons  for  recommending  the  resolution  ob- 
jected to..  Suppose  (said  Mr.  Grundy)  the  two  Houses 
should  differ  and  separate,  and  suppose  the  House 
should  refuse  to  send  for  the  Senate  again  ** — 

God  forbid  that  there  was  any  such  purpose 

here  yesterday  I — 

^^  where  will  be  your  Pre^dent  and  Vice-President  ? 
Though  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  anxious  for  the 
admission  of  &Cchi^an,  vet  he  thought  it  better  under 
the  circumstances  tnat  her  vote  should  not  he  count- 
ed, except  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  second  res- 
olution.'^ 

I  will  not  say  one  word  farther  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  such  a  concurrent  resolution,  in  the  ccuua 
omiattu  in  the  Constitution,  where  no  rules  are 
laid  down  by  which  those  having  charge  of  the 
counting  were  to  be  guided. 

Unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will  refer 
only  to  the  names  of  the  Senators  voting  for 
that  resolution.  I  have  not  before  me  the  yeas 
and  nays  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  same  question ;  but  gentlemen  who  may 
refer  to  them  will  find  among  those  voting  in  the 
affirmative  the  names  of  gentlemen  highly  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  this  body.  Those 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
were— 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden.  Cuthbert,  Dana,  Davis, 
Kwing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  or  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hubbard,  Kent.  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Geoii^, 
Kniffht,  Linn,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Page,  Prentiss,  Rivoe, 
Bobbins,  Bobinson,  Sevier,  Southard,  Swift,  Tipton, 
TomUnson,  and  Wright — S4. 

There  were  but  nine  Senators  voting  in  the 
negative,  headed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  mischief- 
maker  of  that  day : 

Messrs.  Calhoun,  Fulton,  Lvon,  Morris,  Niles,  Nor- 
veil,  Preston,  Walker,  and  WaU-9. 

Having  referred  to  this  precedent  to  overbal- 
ance the  authority  of  the  distinguished  jurists 
whose  o[Anions  have  been  quoted  against  the 
concurrent  resolution  adonted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  in  the  joint  convention  of 
yesterday,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  kindly  offered  to  me  this  opportunity. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shbllabar- 
obk]  takes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  posi- 
tions which  are  somewhat  incompatible.  If 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  he  alone,  U 
authorized  to  count  these  votes  without  any 
agency  or  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  then  it  results  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  alone  should  prescribe  the  rules  under 
which  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  should  be  exercised.  That  can- 
not be  so.  It  cannot  be  that  the  Represent  a- 
tives  of  the  people  in  this  Hall  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  in  the  Senate  should 
sit  by  here  and  permit  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  false  count  if  he  chose  to  do 
so ;  thus,  x>«rhap8,  throwing  the  country  into 
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confasion  and  giving  himself  the  right  to  hold 
the  presidential  office  for  fonr  years,  thongh 
he  had  not  heen  selected  by  the  people  for  the 
position.  At  the  time  when  this  question  was 
under  consideration  before,  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  that 
Congress  had  the  power,  by  law  or  by  joint 
resolution,  not  only  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  the  vote  should  be  counted,  but  to 
inquire  into  the  validity,  the  sufficiency,  the 
actuality  of  the  votes  that  might  be  presented 
to  the  Vice-President  to  be  counted.  If  the 
seal  of  a  State  were  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
votes  cast  for  the  candidates  for  the  Presiden- 
cy, that  seal  might  be  fraudulently  applied  to 
a  document,  and  the  House  must  sit  here  quiet 
spectators  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  thus 
fraudulently  returned,  though  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  a  proper  investigation  would 
show  the  fraud,  and  give  the  election  to  an- 
other candidate. 

Thantdng  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Woodwabd]  for  his  courtesy,  I  will  not 
trespass  further  on  his  time. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  regret  that  my  learned  friend  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Thomas],  my  learned  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Shsllababoeb],  and  my  learned 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb];  w*ere 
not  here  the  other  day  to  deliver  the  argu- 
ments against  the  passage  of  that  concurrent 
resolution  which  they  have  made  to-day. 
When  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts last  evening,  when  I  listened  to  the 
l?entleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  to-day,  I  felt  that  this  House  had 
reason  to  deplore  the  absence  of  these  learned 
men  in  that  emergency. 

As  I  know  something  of  the  history  of  that 
concurrent  resolution,  so  far  as  regards  the 
action  of  this  House,  permit  me  to  state  it. 
The  resolution  having  passed  the  Senate,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wilsok]  had  charge 
of  it  in  this  House.  And  I  will  say  that  he 
treated  the  subject  veiy  differentlyf  and  much 
more  satisfactorily,  from  a  certain  other  sub- 
ject to  which  his  mind  will  instantly  recur, 
and  which  I  will  not  further  characterize  unless 
he  desires  me  to  do  so.  [Laughter.]  Instead 
of  springing  this  concurrent  resolution  upon  a 
sleeping  House,  he  took  the  trouble  to  come 
over  to  this  side  and  advertise  us  as  to  what 
he  was  about  to  do.  He  came  to  me  in  person 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  resolution  as  it 
had  passed  the  Senate.  I  went  to  the  Clerk^s 
desk  and  informed  myseli  of  its  character.  I 
then  told  him  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  probably  oppose  the  resolution;  and 
we  did  oppose  it  as  well  as  we  were  permitted 
to  do.  We  were  not  aJlowed  to  enter  into  any 
argument  against  it.  We  were  screwed  down 
by  the  previous  question  to  that  little  speech 
**•  nay ;"  that  was  all  ^at  we  were  permitted 
to  record  against  the  resolution.  But  I  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  fairest  manner  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  brought  the  matter  to 


our  attention.  Now,  sir,  if  these  ^Meamed 
Thebans  "  had  been  here  on  last  Monday  night 
to  make  their  arguments  against  the  resolntion 
as  we  have  heard  those  arguments  to-day,  the 
House  would  not  have  been  involved  in  the 
difficulty  in  which  it  is  involved;  that  scene, 
so  discreditable  to  the  nation,  which  occmred 
here  yesterday  would  not  have  occurred,  and 
the  grave  constitutional  questions  which  are 
now  supposed  to  be  involved  in  this  diacuft- 
sion  would  have  been  all  avoided^  But,  sir, 
these  gentlemen  were  not  here  to  make  the 
argument,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
could  have  stated  it  as  forcibly  as  they  have 
done  even,  if  we  had  been  permitted  to  saj 
anything.  ^  Thus  the  resolution  was  thrust  upon 
us  and  carried  by  a  party  majority,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  convention  which  was  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes.  Sir,  that  cofivention  con- 
sists of  two  members,  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  They  are  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  convention,  an4  this  concurrent  resolution 
became  a  law  to  that  body. 

Mr.  SH£LLABARG£B.  I  ask  to  make  a 
correction.  The  gentleman  has  said  I  was  not 
here.  I  was  here  and  voted  for  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  in  my  remarks  I  sought  to  show 
that  it  was  constitntional  and  proper. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  accept  the  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
will  say  that  I  invited  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  in  1887  in  the  case  of  Michigan, 
and  voted  for  the  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, to  guard  against  difficulty  respecting  the 
electord  vote  of  Georgia,  and  I  have  this  mo- 
ment said  in  the  presence  of  the  House  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  joint  resolution  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  debate  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
complain  that  the  gentlemen  did  not  vote  for 
the  resolntion.  I  comply  that  they  did  not 
bring  to  the  view  of  the  House  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  they  have  now  made  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, which  arguments,  had  they  been 
made  at  that  time,  I  think,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  concurrence  of  this  House  in  the 
concurrent  resolution.  But  if  I  am  mistaken 
in  that^  if  they  would  not  have  had  that  effect, 
they  at  least  would  have  extricated  the  House 
from  the  difficulty  into  which  it  fell  by  voting 
not  to  count  Georgia  yesterday  after  it  had 
voted  to  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant 
thing.  This  arffumentum  ad  hominem  is  one  I 
never  engage  in  myself.  Allow  me  simply  to 
say,  in  that  connection,  that  I  was  just  as  ready 
to  have  voted  yea  as  nay  on  that  question,  for 
I  did  not  want  an  unmeaning,  unprofitable  en- 
tanglement. Apprehending  the  Senate  might 
take  the  grouna  the  House  took,  I  was  per- 
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feotly  willing  there  should  be  ooinoidence  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies.  The  Honse 
-w^ill  bear  me  witness  that  as  soon  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  BQspeot  the  contrary,  I  asked  consent  to 
make  a  motion  which  would  have  relieved  us 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  we  were 
placed. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  was  wholly  opposed 
to  the  concurrent  resolution.  The  analogy 
^vhioh  the  gentleman  has  this  morning  stated 
has  HO  resemblance  to  the  case  before  us.  Nor 
does  the  instance  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Shblla.babosb]  has  alluded  touch 
this  case,  for  it  is  a  case  of  an  organized,  rec- 
ognized State  in  this  Union. 

Mr.  ELDRIDaE.  And  represented  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  And  represented  on 
this  floor.  It  is  not  a  case  of  an  unborn  Ter- 
ritory, where  the  question  is  as  to  future  ad- 
mission as  a  State,  or  whether  the  people  of 
that  Territory  are  fully  qualified  to  Tote  at  a 
presidential  election.  It  is  a  case  of  a  State  in 
the  Union  from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  down  to  the  present  moment, 
and  represented  on  this  floor  by  members  sent 
here  whom  we  have  admitted.  Now,  I  would 
thank  gentlemen  to  show  in  the  history  of 
this  country  an  analogy  for  that  case.  There 
are  analogies  which  do  not  suit  this  case, 
yet  such  is  the  case  we  have  got  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  UPSON.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me,  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [iir.  Thokas]  Senators  had 
been  admitted  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
while  members  had  not  been  admitted  in  the 
House.  At  this  time  members  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  House  from  Georgia,  but  Sen- 
ators have  been  refused  admission  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Still  the  oases  are  not 
analogous ;  becanse  this  is  an  organized,  orig- 
inal State,  in  the  Union  before  the  gentleman 
was  born,  and  never  was  out  of  it^  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  House  passed 
that  eoncarrent  resolution  they  made  it  a  law 
to  the  body  that  is  charged  by  the  Oonstitution 
with  the  duty  of  counting  the  electoral  votes. 
For  what  is  a  concurrent  resolution?  I  under- 
stand from  the  Digest  that  we  have  three  kinds 
of  resolntiotts.  First,  the  simple  resolution, 
which  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  House 
adopting  it;  we  have  the  joint  resolution, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  law  and  which  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  the  executive  de- 
partment ;  and  we  have  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
two  Houses  concurring,  running  together ;  and 
this  resolution  is  of  that  nature.  It  came  here 
from  the  Senate,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  party 
majority  or  nearly  a  party  minority  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  It  became  thus  the  law  of  that 
body  subsequently  constituted  by  tihe  Senate 
and  House — ^the  convention.  And  when  the 
gentleman  who  presided  yesterday  came  here 


and  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  that  resolution,  he  appre- 
hended his  duty  precisely,  in  my  judgment ; 
he  did  precisely  that  which,  he  was  here  to 
do :  he  was  to  hold  these  bodies  to  the  rule 
they  had  prescribed  for  their  own  government, 
whether  it  were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It 
was  the  law  of  that  body.  They  could  not  de- 
part from  it.  No  gentleman  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  pro* 
posed  to  repeal  it  or  to  modify  it. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  con- 
vention was  bound  to  administer  it.  He  did 
no  more  than  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  when 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  proposes 
to  censure  him,  I  am  opposed  to  his  resolution. 
I  would  rather  vote  for  a  resolution  to  applaud 
the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  conven- 
tion for  holding  the  two  Houses  to  the  resolu- 
tion, although  I  believe  the  resolution  is  one 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  passed.  But 
then  what  did  this  Honse  do?  This  House, 
having  concurred  with  the  Senate  in  solemnly 
agreeing  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  bo 
counted  sub  modo,  turned  round  and  declared 
it  should  not  be  counted  at  all  I 

My  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Thomas] 
appreciated  {he  difficulty  in  which  the  House 
had  placed  itself,  and  proposed  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  but  promptly  there  came  a  motion  to 
lay  his  motion  upon  the  table,  and  it  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  large  m^ority,  and  thus  the 
House  adhered  to  its  resolution  not  to  count 
the  vote  of  Georgia  at  all.  Now,  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  censure  the  Senate  and  the 
President  of  the  convention  for  not  recogniz- 
ing that  resolution  of  this  House.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  rea- 
oiution  was  wrong  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  the  vote  yesterday  was  utterly  in- 
defensible. When  this  House  had  solenmly 
declared  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  be 
counted  sub  modoy  what  right  had  this  House 
to  declare  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  not 
be  counted  at  all ;  and  when  they  had  so  de- 
clared, what  right  had  they  to  expect  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  regard  such  a  vote  ?  He  treated 
it  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  would 
not  be  governed  by  it.  He  was  governed  by 
the  concurrent  resolution.  For  that,  I  say,  he 
ought  not  to  be  censured,  but  ought  rather  to 
he  DPftised 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  a  question  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  No,  sir ;  I  have  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  several  other  gentlemen^  and  I 
cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general 
discussion  of  this  subject.  I  say  that  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  made  hero  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
of  tiie  two  Houses  in  the  matter  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes  are  quite  outside  of  this 
question  and  beyond  it.  This  question  bot- 
toms itself  upon  that  concurrent  resolution. 
So  long  as  that  concurrent  resolution  remained 
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unrepealed  it  was  a  law  to  the  convention. 
The  President  of  the  convention  did  no  more 
and  no  less  than  his  duty  in  administering  it, 
and  the  Senate  decided  very  properly,  I  think, 
that  the  ohjection  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr,  Btttleb]  was  not  in  order.  It 
was  clearly  disorderly,  for  hoth  Houses  had 
ordered  that  Georgia  should  he  counted  in  a 
certain  manner.  In  making  that  decision  they 
had  concluded  all  antecedent  questions. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heg  to  inquire  why 
the  vote  of  Georgia  should  not  have  heen 
counted;  why  it  should  have  heen  counted 
with  a  qualification?  That  qualification  was 
admirahly  stated  hy  the  President  of  the  con- 
vention when  he  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  to  count  the  vote 
of  Georgia  if  it  meant  nothing,  and  not  to 
count  the  vote  if  it  meant  anything.  When 
he  said  that  he  stated  the  legal  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  that  resolution  precisely.  Now,  I 
ask,  why  should  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union 
be  treated  in  that  manner  ?  Listen  to  it  t  The 
nation  will  listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Wade, 
uttered  from  that  seat  yesterday,  that  the  two 
Houses  had  decided  that  if  the  vote  of  Georgia 
would  effect  nothing  it  should  be  cpunted,  and  if 
It  would  effect  anything  it  should  not  be  count- 
ed. If  you  treat  Georgia  in  that  manner  this 
year,  what  State  may  you  not  treat  in  the  same 
manner  next  year  or  on  some  future  occasion? 
What  is  that  but  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ? 
Will  you  say  that  Georgia  is  not  in  the  Union? 
Here  are  her  members  sitting  on  this  floor. 
What  right  have  they  to  be  here  if  Georgia  is 
not  in  the  Union  ?  Georgia  has  been  in  the 
Union  from  the  beginning;  she  has  never  been 
out  of  the  Union  unless  you  allege  what  I  deny, 
that  her  attempted  secession  took  her  out  of 
the  Union.  But  you  say  that  her  act  of  seces- 
sion was  null  and  void,  and  she  herself  has  so 
declared  and  repealed  the  act,  and  you  have 
reconstructed  her.  She  is  not  only  the  original 
Georgia,  but  a  Greorgia  reconstructed  by  this 
Republican  Congress.  Then,  I  ask,  why  should 
not  her  electoral  vote  be  counted  like  the  vote 
of  any  other  State  ? 

Gentlemen  will  not  find  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  Chancellor  Kent,  or  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Justice  Story,  or  in  any  other  author- 
ity of  that  kind,  the  true  reason  for  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  Georgia.  I 
will  give  them  the  reason.  The  Senate  had 
refused  to  admit  the  Senators  from  Georgia. 
It  was  the  Senate  that  originated  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  con- 
curred in  it.  And  the  President  of  the  Senate 
came  here  and  held  us  to  our  action,  and  he 
did  well.  But  it  was  the  Senate  that  invented 
this  mode  of  excluding  Georgia.  Not  because 
Georgia  did  not  vote  on  the  right  day.  That 
was  not  the  reason;  but  the  reason  is  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  sets  forth  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Georgia  is  within  the  Union,  and  t^at 


that  <|nestion  is  now  pending  before  Congress. 
That  IS  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Senate  for 
excluding  Georgia.  The  Senate  is  deliberating 
about  admitting  Senators  from  Georgia,  and 
therefore  does  not  want  the  vote  of  that  State 
counted.  I  say,  therefore,  that  this  whole 
difficulty  arises  out  of  your  reconstruction  laws. 
If  yon  would  treat  Georgia  as  Georgia  ought 
to  be  treated,  as  a  State  in  this  Union,  and 
admit  her  Senators  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  her  members  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  this  floor,  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  be  counted 
witb  a  slur,  or  not  counted  at  all,  than  there  is 
why  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  ahonld  be  treat- 
ed in  like  manner.  That  is  the  origin  of  this 
difficulty,  and  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Btttleb]. 
We  are  not  to  repair  the  wrong  into  whidi 
we  have  fallen  by  committing  another  wrong, 
in  censuring  the  President  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion for  holding  the  convention  to  the  law 
which  they  had  made  for  themselves.  I  ani, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  If  his  proposition 
had  been  to  repeal  the  concurrent  resolution 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  this  difBculty,  no 
man  on  iMs  floor  would  have  voted  for  it  more 
cordially  and  heartily  than  I  wonld  have  done. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  at  large  into  this  discussion.  I  have 
agreed  to  divide  my  time  with  friends  around 
me.  First  I  will  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  W6od],  after 
which  I  will  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bivoham]. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Being  nnable  to  discuss  this 
question  properly  in  the  time  allowed  me  by 
the  kindness  of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Woodwabd],  I  will,  with  his  permission, 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
EldbidobI. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Certainly ;  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
expected  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  upon  this  question  until  a  moment  ago, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kew  York  [Hr. 
Wood]  informed  me  that  he  was  allowed  two 
or  three  minutes,  but  felt  too  unwell  to  address 
the  House  at  this  time,  and  that  I  might  have 
his  time.  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  and 
avail  myself  of  it  to  state,  as  well  as  I  can,  my 
position  upon  the  question  before  the  Honse. 
I  concur  with  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
upon  it  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the  snh- 
ject,  the  magnitude  of  the  question  involved. 
I  thought  I  saw  on  yesterday,  in  advance  of 
the  difficulty  and  entanglement  into  which  the 
House  precipitated  itself,  that  that  result  must 
follow.  And  I  will  declare,  for  I  cannot  argne 
in  the  short  time  allowed  me,  the  view  I  take 
of  this  matter.  I  believe  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of 
the  two  Houses  are  both  of  them  in  oontraven- 
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tion  of  the  Oonstitation,  the  first  ntterlj,  and 
the  latter  in  part,  at  least,  void — a  nullity  for 
that  reason.    I  raised  that  question  yesterday 
as  a  point  of  order  before  the  oonrention ;  but 
no  attention,  no  consideration  was  gi^en  to  it 
bj  the  presiding  officer.    He  TirtaaUy  decided 
that  the  resolation  was  higher  authority  than 
tho  Oonstitution.    I  believe  if  my  point  had 
been  Bostained,  if  it  had  been  properly  consid- 
ered and  decided,  we  wonld  have  avoided  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  this  House  as  well  as 
the  joint  convention  became  involved.    We 
shoald  have  avoided  the  disgraceful  exhibition 
which  the  convention  made  of  itself  before  the 
oonntry  and  the  world.    We  should  have  per- 
formed our  duty  to  the  country  as  required  by 
the  Oonstitution.     We  should  have  counted 
the  votes  of  the  States  as  the  certificates  were 
opened  by  the  presiding  officer;  and  though 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same,  so  far  as 
the  persons  elected  were  concerned,  we  should 
not  have  felt  the  sting  of  mortification  and 
shame  which  we  now  all  feel  at  the  manner  in 
which  that  work  was  done.    The  Oonstitution 
provides  expressly  that  the  Senate— which,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  means  the  organized 
Senate,  with  its  officers  and  machinery — and 
the  Honse  of  Representatives,  which  is  the  or- 
ganized House  of  Representatives  with  its  offi- 
cers and  its  machinery — shall  be  present  when 
-ttie  Vice-President  shall  open  the  certificates ; 
and  that  ^*the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.*' 
It  most  be,  therefore,  if  there  is  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  Oonstitution  a  proper  certificate 
from  a  State,  and  that  certificate  has  been 
opened  by  the  Vice-President,  the  duty  of  the 
body  composed  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  as  described  and  assembled  to 
count  those  votes.    It  has  no  right  or  power 
to  connt  them  merely  as  a  matter  of  count ; 
but  it  must  count  them  for  the  purpose  of  the 
•  result,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaimng  the  re- 
sult— ^the  connt  itself  determining  the  result. 
This  is  the  obvious,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
only  true,  meaning  of  the  Oonstitution.    To 
count  them  conditionally  or  hypothetically  is 
no  count  at  all. 

The  Constitution  determines  the  effect  of  the 
vote ;  the  joint  convention,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  nor  has  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  or  both  combined.  The 
vote  of  the  State  is  to  be  counted,  to  be  counted 
for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  ascertain 
who  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  by 
their  will  determined  shall  be  the  President 
and  Vice-President  for  the  four  years  next  after 
the  4th  of  March.  To  count  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia according  to  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
a  mockery ;  it  is  an  insult*  It  matters  not  that 
it  will  not  change  the  result  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  it  can  constitutionally  be  so  counted 
in  the  case  when  it  will  not  change  the  result, 
it  may  be  so  counted  in  case  it  would  change 
the  result.  And  then  the  voice  of  Georgia  may 
be  stifled ;  the  voice  of  the  people  of  a  sov- 
ereign State  may  be  suppressed.    And  it  is  not 


Geor^a  or  the  people  of  Georgia,  but  it  is 
Massachusetts  or  Wisconsin  that  may  not  be 
allowed  to  utter  its  voice  on  the  question. 

Now,  I  assert  further,  and  as  an  additional 
reason,  that  the  concurrent  resolution  is  in  my 
judgment  an  utter  nullity,  because  it  is  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  statute  of  1792,  which 
provides  substantially  what  the  Oonstitution 
itself  provides.  No  one,  I  trust,  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  contend  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  can  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  repeal  an  act  of  Oongross,  that  a 
concurrent  resolution  can  be  valid  when  it 
conflicts  with  an  act  passed  with  all  the  legis- 
lative requirements  to  make  it  a  law.  The 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  Unitea  States  concurred  in 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792,  and  no  act  of 
either  branch  can  annul  that  law.  It  must 
stand  till  repealed  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
same  authorities.  The  section  of  that  act  to 
which  I  refer  contains  the  following  require- 
ment: 

"Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February,  1798,  and  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  0£ 
the  electors ;  and  the  said  certificates  or  so  many  of 
them  as  shall  have  been  received  shall  be  opened, 
the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall  nil  Uie 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascertained 
and  declared  agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

This  is  a  law  of  Oongress  upon  your  statute- 
book,  nnrepealed,  in  full  force,  unless  it  be  ab- 
rogated by  this  concurrent  resolution.  There 
is  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  in 
direct  conflict.  The  House  and  the  Senate  un- 
dertook by  this  concurrent  resolution  to  de- 
clare that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  not  be 
counted  if  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  result. 
The  statute  and  the  Oonstitution  say  it  shall 
be  counted  to  ascertain  the  result.  And  yet 
gentlemen  contend  that  that  resolution  became 
the  law  of  the  convention ;  that  the  convention 
was  bound  to  carry  it  out ;  that  the  presiding 
officer  did  his  duty  in  obeying  it;  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  record  the  vote  precisely  as  that 
resolution  directed.  I  hold  that  this  cannot 
be  so  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  statute  and  the  Oonstitution. 

'Again,  sir,  if  it  be  so,  the  vote  of  Georgia 
was  virtually  counted,  or  the  counting  of  it 
certainly  determined  upon^  before  the  day 
fixed  by  law  for  counting  the  votes  had  ar- 
rived. If  the  convention  must  have  followed 
or  obeyed  this  resolution,  the  vote  was  counted 
by  the  resolution,  or  the  act  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  There  is  no  view  that  can  be 
taken  of  it  that  does  not  clearly  show  the 
resolution  to  be  null  and  void.  The  disgrace- 
ful scene  which  was  exhibited  here,  and  the 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  are  the  result  of  the  disre- 
gard of  the  Oonstitution.  •  Its  requirements  are 
plain  and  simple,  and  obedience  to  its  provision 
never  brings  upon  the  country  troubles,  disas- 
ters, or  dishonor.    It  is  only  when  some  pur- 
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pose  outside  of  its  anthority  for  some  selfish 
or  partisan  end  is  sought  to  he  accomplished 
that  the  Congress  and  oonntry  is  dishonored  hj 
the  ezhihitions  of  yesterday.  This  concurrent 
resolution  is  not  the  only  piece  of  unconstitu- 
tional legislation  that  will  torment  its  inven- 
tors. You  will  find  it  in  your  way  and  crossing 
your  path  at  all  times  and  in  thousands  of  ways 
in  a  proper  administration  of  the  Government. 
There  is  hut  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is 
to  reconsider  what  you  have  dofie  amiss,  come 
hack  to  the  Constitution,  and  follow  and  ohey 
its  requirements. 

Elere  the  hammer  fell.] 
r.  WOODWARD.      I  now;  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Binoham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wood- 
wabd]  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  a  few 
moments  in  which  to  express  my  views  touch- 
ing the  question  which  is  now  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  I  a^ee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  pfr.  Bttt- 
leb],  Vi'ho  has  opened  this  unfortunate  con- 
troversy, that  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  hope,  sir,  that  in  the  very  short  time 
allowed  me  I  may  he  ahle  to  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that  the  proposi- 
tion presented  hy  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts— and  I  refer  more  particularly  to  his 
first  resolution — ^is  a  proposition  that  this 
House  shall,  hy  vote,  solemnly  declare  them- 
selves under  their  oaths  violators  of  the  law. 
On  that  point  I  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
to-day ;  and  not  simply  for  to-day,  but  for  all 
time. 

It  is  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  people,  a  controlling  principle,  that, 
whether  we  he  satisfied  with  the  law  or  not,  we 
are  bound  to  obey  it.  It  was  as  obligatory  upon 
this  House  as  it  was  upon  the  presiding  ofiicer 
of  the  Senate  to  have  respect  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses.  And  I  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to-day,  with  all 
due  respect  for  his  acknowledged  ability  and 
learning,  that  it  is  too  late  to  come  in  with  o^ 
eaptandum  speeches  to  arraign  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  and  its  Interpretation  by  its 
makers  and  its  builders  from  the  day  of  the 
organization  of  the  Government  to  this  hour. 
The  gentleman  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  two  Houses  by  concurrent  resolution 
cannot  bind  themselves.  I  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses  have  bound  the  action  of  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  legislative  department 
of  this  Government  from  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  to  this  hour,  and  until  the  gentleman 
challenged  the  power  yesterday  I  undertake  to 
say  it  never  was  challenged  by  a  Representative 
of  the  people.  In  what  I  have  just  said  I  refer 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses, 
known  as  the  joint  rule  touching  bills  or  reso- 
lutions, passed  in  1790.  That  rule  binds  the 
House  to-day.  Who  has  ever  questioned  its 
validity? 


Why  does  not  the  gentleman  rise  in  bis 
place  and  introduce  a  similar  resolution  to 
this  House  and  say  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
June  10,  1790,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  House,  of  Representatives?  He  might 
I'ust  as  well  do  this  as  do  what  he  proposes. 
You  have  a  concurrent  resolution  here  touch- 
ing the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Georgia,  which 
was  followed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  bj 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  by  which 
you  not  simply  clothe  him  with  the  author- 
ity  to  do  what  he  did  do,  but  you  imposed  the 
duty  upon  him  to  obey  it,  and  it  was  our  dotr 
to  bow  with  respect  before  the  requirement  of 
that  law.  Yet  the  gentleman  comes  with  this 
resolution  and  asks  the  House  to  pass  it  or  to 
refer  it;  for  I  see  he  has  an  amendment  to 
refer  it.  I  shall  ask  a  division  of  the  question. 
because,  as  a  Representative  of  the  people.  I 
cannot  consent  that  a  proposition  of  this  sort 
shall  even  by  intendment  receive  my  approval. 
It  is  this  * 

JRttoived^  That  the  House  protest  that  thecountiDg 
of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Vice-Pre»i- 
dent  pro  ttmpan  was  a  gross  act  of  oppressiou  and 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tJie  Hoose. 

Now,  sir,  the  Vice-President  pro  tempore  of 

the  Senate  followed  this  concurrent  resolation 

of  the  two  Houses : 

Betdved  bff  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  ooncurring).  That  on  the  assembling  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Februarr, 
1869,  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  snd 
the  joint  rales,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  counc 
the  electoral  votes,  if  any.  which  may  be  presented  as 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  snail  not  essentially  chaop 
the  result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  rej>orted  bj  tne 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner: 
were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  Btste  of  Georgia 
to  bb  counted,  the  resnlt  would  be,  for  —  for  Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not  count- 
ed, for for  President  of  the  United  States,  — 

votes ;  but  in  either  case is  elected  President  of 

the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  what  was  done 
on  yesterday,  and  the  gentleman  in  his  resolu- 
tion assumes  that  that  fact  is  not  as  it  is  re- 
corded. I  tell  the  gentleman  in  all  candor 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  him,  who  is  of  the 
capacity  to  understand  as  well  as  any  other 
gentleman  on  this  floor  the  action  of  this 
body,  to  embody  in  his  resolution  that  as  a 
fact  which  is  contradicted  by  your  written 
record.  I  say,  sir,  that  his  resolution  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  written  record  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  record  as  made  is  in  accordance 
with  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  And  now  comes  the  gentle- 
man asking  the  House  to  stultify  itself  and  ssy 
to  the  country,  to  use  his  own  words.  In  vio- 
lating our  own  law  we  have  recourse  to  the 
sacred  right  of  revolution.  Sir,  the  right  of 
revolution  is  never  sacred  save  when  exercised 
in  vindication  of  a  right  and  in  the  redress  of  a 
wrong.  It  is  invokM  here  neither  for  the  vin- 
dication of  a  right  nor  the  redress  of  a  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sacred  right  of  revolution 
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is  invoked  here  for  the  purpose  of  viohitiiig 
yonr  own  lavr. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohiuetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  allow  me — 

Mr.  BIXGHAIL  No,  sir ;  I  am  limited  to 
twenty  minates. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetts.  I  only 
want  to  say  that  yon  are  not  quoting  my  words 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Unfortunately  the  gentle- 
man^s  remarks  do  not  appear  in  the  Daily 
Globe.  I  am  guided  only  hy  the  report  gi^en 
to  ns  hy  the  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press. 
I  am  glad  if  the  gentleman  takes  hack  his 
words. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  take 
back  nothing. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Very  well ;  then,  if  you 
take  back  nothing  you  h^ve  said,  I  ask  the 
IIoQse  to  compel  yon  to  take  hack  your  revo- 
lationary  resolution,  for  whether  the  gentle- 
man can  retreat  from  what  he  said,  in  the 
absence  of  an  official  report  of  his  words,  or 
not,  he  cannot  retreat  from  his  revolutionary 
resolution ;  and  I  denounce  it  here  to-day  be- 
fore this  House  and  the  country  as  unwarranted 
as  any  act  of  secession. 

Sir,  does  the  gentleman  ask  me  for  authority 
in  tiie  Oonstitution  for  this  power  which  has 
been  exercised  by  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  first  year  of  our  national  existence  to  this 
hour?  I  point  him  to  the  words  that  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  in  the  land, 
that  by  the  Oonstitution  it  is  provided  that 
each  Ilouse  shall  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  own  proceedings;  I  point  him  to 
the  other  words  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  being  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  shall  have  power  to  pass 
:ill  laws — that  is  to  say,  all  rules,  for  a  rule  is  a 
law — to  carry  into  effect  all  powers  vested  by 
this  Ck>nstitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  in  any 
officer  thereof.  Is  not  tne  President  of  the 
Senate  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
does  not  your  Constitution  say  that  he  shall 
open  the  certificates  of  the  elector^  votes  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  and  the  same 
shall  then  be  counted  ?  Does  not  your  con- 
current resolution,  which  is  a  rule,  a  law  for 
the  government  of  the  two  Houses,  say  what 
shall  be  done  with  it  when  it  is  opened  ?  Have 
I  not  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  tne  House? 

It  never  received  my  sanction  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  If  I  had  been  in  my 
place  and  not  confined  by  sickness  to  my  bed, 
I  might  have  asked  that  in  some  respects  it 
might  be  changed ;  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of 
niy  country.  I  insist  that  it  was,  therefore,  as 
binding  upon  us  when  in  convention  assembled 
under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitution  to 
receive  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  which  the  President  of^he  Senate 
is  directed  by  the  Constitution  to  open  in  the 


presence  of  the  two  Houses  as  any  law  upon 
your  statute-book. 

I  have  risen  here  under  this  limitation  of 
time  to  denounce,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
-people,  this  attempt  to  inaugurate  revolution 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  shall  insist  on, 
and  by  the  help  of  my  fellow-Representatives 
I  shall  obtain  a  division  of  this  vote,  and  see 
whether  this  first  resolution  is  to  be  concurred 
in  even  by  a  reference  to  a  committee.  Why, 
sir,  by  referring  it  you  in  some  sort  make 
yourselves  consent  seemingly  to  challenge  the 
obligations  of  yonr  own  laws.  How  would  it 
look  for  us  to  refer  another  resolution  sn^;. 
gested  by  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  that  is,  that  your  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  whatever  other  committee  it 
may  be  that  you  refer  it  to,  in  the  elegant 
words  of  the  gentleman,  shall  authorize  this 
House,  if  the  Senate  will  not  retire  at  its  re- 
quest from  the  joint  convention,  to  *'  kick  them 
out,"  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts shall  be  the  captain  in  the  kicking  opera- 
tion ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  speech  in  that 
behalf — which  I  think  he  cannot  gainsay — 
which  brought  down  the  galleries  and  *' split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  illustrates  the 
animus  of  this  resolution.  I  denounce  it  here 
as  a  resolution  of  revolution ;  I  denounce  it 
here  as  a  resolution  of  anarchy.  The  idea  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  kicking  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  from  its  presence  I 
About  the  time  that  is  accomplished  you  will 
have  kicked  the  law-making  power  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  existence;  about  the  time  that  is 
accomplished  you  will  have  proved  yourselves 
greater  architects  of  your  country's  ruin  than 
the  million  of  men  who  for  four  years  waged 
war  upon  your  Constitution  and  yonr  laws, 
drenching  your  land  in  blood  and  ridging  it  all 
over  with  graves.  * 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  enforce 
somewhat  the  remarks  that  I  have  made,  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words 
of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  If  I  under- 
stand aright,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Butleb]  in  his  remarks  yesterday 
— and  I  would  not  intentionally  do  him  in- 
justice— it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  was  unconstitutional  and 
ought  to  be  repealed.  And  to  show  that  I  am 
not  mistaken  I  will  fortify  my  remark  by  a 
reference  to  the  second  of  the  series  of  reso- 
lutions offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Clerk.  That  resolution  is  in 
these  words : 

JUtoloid  further^  That  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule  of  the  lloiue  and  Senate  be,  and  is  hereby,  re- 
soinded  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  before  ever  heard  of  a 
resolution  for  the  repeal  of  a  joint  rule  in  that 
form  ?  A  concurrent  resolution  or  a  joint  rule 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  *^  rescinded  on  the  part  of  the  House.'* 
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Ton  might  just  as  well  introduce  a  resolution 
here  to-day  that  the  act  of  1792,  covering  this 
same  question,  referred  to  hj  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Eldbidqb], 
*'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rescinded  on  the 
part  of  the  House."  What  business  has  the 
House,  acting  separately,  to  repeal  a  concur- 
rent resolution  or  a  joint  rule  of  the  two 
Houses,  or  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Wherein  does  that  differ  from  the  act  of 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  wherein  they  said 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  though  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  ^'  are  hereby  repealed  on  the  part 
of  South  Carolina  ? "  The  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  under  the  lead  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman himself  and  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fabnswobth],  who  sits 
on  my  left  and  is  now  giving  me  his  attention, 
and  of  other  gentlemen,  notified  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  that  had  fol- 
lowed her  lead  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
were  not  to  be  repealed  by  any  body  of  men 
whatever  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  to 
be  repealed  or  altered  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Legislatures  or  the  conventions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  now  tells  you  that  this  joint  rule 
is  unconstitutional.  What  is  it,  and  how  does 
it  stand  with  his  argument,  and  where  does  it 
leave  us  if  we  follow  his  logic?  That  rule 
provides,  among  other  things — 

'*  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  oertiflcate  by 
the  tellers,  any  question  sludl  arise  in  regard  to 
counting  the  votes  therein  specified,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  stated  b^  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate 
shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  (question  shall 
be  submittea  to  that  body  for  its  decision,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like 
manner  submit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives foivits  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be 
decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall 
be  counted,  except  o^  the  concurrent  votes  of  the 
two  Houses ;  which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses 
shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer shall  then  announce  the  decision  or  the  question 
submitted,  and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall 
be  no  debate  in  either  House.'' 

The  gentleman  says  that  is  unconstitutional. 
Nothing,  then,  would  seem  to  suit  him.  This 
twenty-second  rule,  if  it  had  not  been  reformed 
or  changed  by  the  subsequent  joint  action  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  expressly  required  that 
if  the  two  Houses  did  not  concur  in  receiving 
the  vote  of  a  State  to  which  objection  had 
been  made  in  joint  convention  that  vote  shotdd 
not  be  counted. 

But  the  two  Houses  did,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, agree  that  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  did  not 
change  the  result  the  record  should  be  made 
precisely  as  it  was  made.  Then  why  all  this 
noise  ?  The  vote  of  Georgia  was  not  counted 
so  as  to  affect  the  result,  and  nobody  knows 
that  better  than  the  gentleman  from  Massa** 
chusetts.  It  was  counted  simply  as  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 


Fortieth  Congress  directed  it  to  be  counted* 
It  was  the  sworn  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  presiding  over  the  joint  convention, 
to  obey  that  law,  whether  he  approved  it  or 
not ;  as  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  obey  it  whether 
we  approve  it  or  not.  For  doing  bis  duty  this 
House  is  called  upoo  to  censure  the  President 
of  the  joint  convention  and  to  charge  him  -with 
oppression  of  the  House  and  an  invaaon  of  its 
rights. 

Sir,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  America  wh«n 
it  goes  out  to  the  people  that  the  Hotuse  of 
Representatives  has  denounced  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  people,  acting  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath,  for  obeying  the  law  even  in 
the  presence  of  a  mob  spirit  that  Would  dis- 
grace any  assemblage  of  men  that  ever  con- 
vened on  the  face  of  God's  footstool.  Sir,  I 
honor  the  grand  old  Roman  for  standing  in  his 

flace  unawed,  and  saying,  *^  Gome  what  will, 
will  abide  by  the  law."  Notwithstanding 
the  clamor  and  uproar  he  stood  unmoved, 
without  anger,  without  passion,  bowing  before 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  demanding  that  the 
tellers  appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vention should  announce  the  result  according 
to  the  express  letter  of  your  law. 

Sir,  if  BsNJAMiir  Wade  had  never  done  any 
other  act  in  his  life  than  this,  it  should  entitle 
him  to  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  If  he 
had  fallen  amid  the  clamor  and  tumult  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  raised  here 
in  his  place,  it  might  have  been  written  over 
his  grave,  "  Go,  tell  those  who  survive  me  that 
I  lie  here  in  obedience  to  your  law,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  clamor  of  a  mob."  Sir,  1  de- 
nounce the  gentleman's  proposition  as  a  prop- 
osition of  anarchy ;  that  anarchy  which  has  no 
head  and  cannot  think,  that  anarchy  which  has 
no  heart  and  cannot  feel;  which  in  its  fury 
and  its  madness  ti*amples  down  law  and  with 
it  order ;  tramples  down  childhood  and  youth, 
defenseless  womanhood,  vigorous  manhood, 
and  venerable  age;  which  hushes  the  sweet 
voices  of  home,  shatters  its  altars,  and  scatters 
darkness  over  its  hearthstone.  I  ask  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  put  their  seal  of 
condenmation  on  this  resolution,  and  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  there  to  rot. 

Mr.  SoHENOK  was  recognized  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bd^qbam]  yielded 
to  me. 

TheSFlE^AXER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  did 
not  understand  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Htinois  [Mr. 
FAsiTawoRTnl 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  That  being  the  fact, 
however,  I  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  the  bal^fice 
of  his  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
was  not  made  aoqiiainted  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  did  not  know  my  col- 
league  [Mr.  Sohskox]  was  on  the  floor.  My 
remark  to  tne  gentleman  firom  Illinois  was  not 
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lieazd  hj  the  Ohair  or  by  1117  ooUeagae  either, 
I  presome. 

The  SFEAXE^  pro  temjx^re.  The  Ohair  had 
accorded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Sohbnok]  before  he  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  coiieagae  [Mr.  Binoham]  desired 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FabnswobthJ. 

Mr.  FARN3W0RTH.  That  was  under  a 
misapprehension,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Binohah]  having  yielded  to  me.  The 
(gentleman  before  taking  his  seat  said  he  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  SOHENOK.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  or- 
der. My  point  of  order  is  this :  that  after  my 
ooUeagae  nad  Dondoded  his  remarks  and  sat 
down,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  add  a 
postscript  or  addendum  to  his  speedi  by  re- 
membering that  he  had  a  few  minutes  left 
and  rising  to  giye  those  few  minutes  to  any- 
body else. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bingham]  on  the  right  of 
the  Ohair  will  state  that  before  he  sat  down 
he  yielded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Fabnswobth],  the  Ohair  will  feel 
bound  to  carry  oat  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois had,  before  I  began,  requested  me  to  yield 
him  a  few  minutes  when  I  should  hav^e  con- 
cluded ;  and  as  I  was  taking  my  seat  just  now 
he  said  to  me,  ^*  Do  you  yield  to  me  ?"  and  I 
said,  "  I  do."  These  gentlemen  around  me 
heard  what  took  place.  I  did  not  know  that 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Sohexok]  was  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order,  whether  the  hour  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WoodwaboJ  has  not 
expired  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  has  not. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BinohamJ 
says  that  he  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Fabhtswobtu]  before  taking  his  seat 
the  Ohair  will  accord  the  floor  to  the  latter 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FARN'SWORTS.    He  has  so  stated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
understands  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  SOHEN'OK.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question 
here- before  I  insist  on  my  right,  for  I  was 
recognized.  I  understand  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fabsswobth] 
to  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FARKSWORTH.    That  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  SOHEN'OK.  Then,  su-,  I  claim  my  right 
to  the  floor  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
was  recognized  and  in  possession  of  the  floor 
before  the  gentleman  from  niinois  claimed  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
SomiroK]  under  what  appears  by  the  state- 
mant  of  the  other  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Binoram]  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  fact  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BnroHAu]  had  a  right  to  yield  the  remainder 
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of  his  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and, 
as  the  Ohair  understands,  he  states  that  he  did 
so.  Upon  that  statement,  and  that  alone,  the 
Ohair  accords  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  80HEN0K.  Now  I  make  another  point, 
that  the  time  was  not  the  time  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Binohah].  The  rules  give  to  a 
member  obtaining  the  floor  an  hour.  It  has 
been  interpreted — ^I  think  improperly — that  he 
may  yield  to  another  to  speak  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  latter  may  not  yield  to  another. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wood- 
wabd]  was  entitled  to  the  hour,  and  might  have 
given  it,  perhaps,  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois under  the  construction  of  the  rule  to  which 
I  have  referred ;  but  he  did  not  do  so.  My  col- 
league [Mr.  Binoham]  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  the  time  which  belonged  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
inquires  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Binoham]  again  whether  he  states  that  he  in- 
formed the  Ohair  publicly  before  he  took  his 
seat  that  he  yielded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fasns worth]  ? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  attempted  to  do  it;  but 
I  do  not  presume  the  Ohair  heard  me  at  all, 
because  I  felt  weak  and  exhausted,  having  been 
unwell  for  a  week.  But  I  state  now  simply 
what  I  said  before,  and  what  is  known  to  gen- 
tlemen around  me,  that  this  gentleman  had 
appealed  to  me  to  yield  him  a  portion  of  my 
time  before  I  began  speaking,  and  just  as  I  was 
concluding,  having  forgotten  what  I  had  prom- 
ised, as  I  was  taking  my  seat  he  said,  ^'  Do 
you  yield  to  me  ?  ^'  and  I  said  ^^  I  do." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair  is 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  question 
once  more.  Did  the  gentleman  state  to  the 
Ohair  before  he  took  his  seat  that  he  yielded 
the  balance  of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  at  all,  for  I  was  getting  into  my  ohair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ohair 
is  then  under  the  necessity  of  according  the 
floor  to  the  gentleman's  colleague  [Mr. 
Sohbitok]. 

Mr.  80HEN0K.    Mr.  Speaker— 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  was  about  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SohknokI 
that  if  the  floor  had  been  accorded  to  me  I 
would  have  waived  my  right  to  make  the  mo- 
tion I  indicated  until  he  should  have  concluded 
what  he  desired  to  say.  I  only  desired  to  come 
to  an  end  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  SOHENOfiL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  having  manifested 
any  undue  warmth  in  this  matter,  but  a  prac- 
tice has  grown  up  here  of  stifling  all  debate. 
[Laughter.]  Gentlemen  may  think  it  amus- 
ing, but  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  talk  in  this 
H&il,  and  perhaps  I  take  my  share  in  it, 
though  I  thmk  I  may  truly  say  that  I  seldom 
talk  about  anything  except  that  which  oomes 
from  my  own  committee,  but  not  much  of 
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what  is  properly  called  debate.  I  took  the 
preoantion  yesterday  to  inscribe  my  name  on 
the  roll  of  members  who  desired  to  speak,  as 
is  the  custom  here— the  first  time  I  think  J 
eyer  did  it,  thoagh  it  has  been  done  for  me 
once  or  twice  before — and  I  fonnd  great  diffi- 
culty this  morning  in  getting  the  benefit  of 
that  inscription.  Therefore  I  feel  a  desire,  if 
I  am  permitted  to  take  part  in  this  debate  at  all, 
to  do  it  when  it  is  fresh  before  the  House  and 
before  it  should  be  considered  all  on  one  side 
and  then  laid  on  the  table  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  argument  already  made. 

So  far  as  the  grave  question  before  the  House 
is  concerned  nothing  is  further  from  my  inten- 
tion than  to  indulge  in  any  warmth  or  undue 
or  excited  feeling  about  it.  Nobody  can  re- 
gret more  than  I  the  very  painful  scene  which 
took  place  in  this  Hall  yesterday  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  counting  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  This  disorder  it  may  be  said 
was  principally  on  this  side  of  the  House,  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  those,  too,  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  country.  From  that  I  draw  this  lesson 
and  this  inference.  Here  the  Republicans  sat 
witnessing  with  satisfaction  the  result  of  our 
labor  in  the  late  campaign,  knowing  that  those 
whom  we  had  chosen  to  be  President  and 
Vice-President  were  to  be  declared  elected  as 
such.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
those  who  manifested  any  excitement  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  actuated  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  a  declaration  of  that  re- 
sult for  which  we  had  so  much  longed,  and 
which  we  were  so  gratified  in  seeing  accom- 
plished. How,  then,  do  you  account  for  it  that 
the  very  friends  of  those  who  were  to  be  de- 
clared President  and  Vice-President  should 
have  been  those  who  made  objection  to  the 
course  of  procedure  here  unless  you  give  them 
cre<Ut  for  some  feeling  of  indignation  or  sense 
of  impropriety  in  the  character  of  that  pro- 
ceeding? 

Now,  sir,  I  share  in  that  feeling  with  others, 
and  sharing  in  that  feeling,  and  believing  that 
all  that  then  transpired  occurred  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  a  very  grave  and  important  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  relative  rights  of  the 
House  and  Senate  before  the  people  of  the 
country,  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  seduced, 
either  by  the  rhetoric  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Bingham]  or  by  any  general  denunciation  m>m 
any  source,  from  asserting  what  I  believe  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  transcended 
t!he  limits  which  ought  to  have  shut  in  the  ac- 
tion of  that  body  in  connection  with  the  House 
yesterday. 

My  colleague  who  first  addressed  the  House 
this  morning  TMr.  •SHnxABABosnl  gave  us,  in 
his  very  forcible,  logical  manner,  his  views  of 
this  case  as  it  involves  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  of  legislation^  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  wiU  attempt  to  show  that  my  col- 
league was  not  as  happy  as  usual  in  connecting 


his  premises  and  conclusions  in  that  argnxaent 
of  his.    Let  us  look  at  his  argument,  beginning 
where  he  did  with  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  provisions  bearing  upon 
this  subject  as  the  starting-point  for  aU  the 
consideration  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion involved.    It  is  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open 
the  certificates  from  the  different  States  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.    It  is,  as  my 
colleague  says,  not  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution who  shall  be  the  counter  of  the  votes. 
He  infers  that  if  we  rested  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion alone,  and  there  were  no  legal  provisions 
of  any  kind  npon  the  subject^  it  would  follow 
that  tliis  counting  was  to  be  done  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  I  will  make  no  issue  with 
him  upon  that  point.     He  quotes  Kent  as  an 
eminent  jurist  for  the  opinion  that  the  Consti- 
tution being  silent  the  counting  would  be  done 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  unless  some 
legislative  provisions  were  enacted  determin- 
ing how  that  counting  should  be  done.    I  will 
make  no  issue  with  him  upon  that.    My  col- 
league proceeds  a  step  further  and  argues  that 
for  want  of  legislation  npon  this  subject,  as  I 
understand  bini,  having  only  a  joint  rule  made 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  upon  the 
subject^  the  power  remains  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate.    That  I  understood  to  be  his 
argument.      I  understood   him  to  take  the 
ground  that  these  joint  rules  which  we  had 
adopted  were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SOHENCK.  Then  I  beg  my  colleague 
to  explain  what  he  did  argue,  because  that 
was  the  impression  he  ma&  upon  others  be* 
side  mvself 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  the  privUege  of  explaining.  I  state 
first,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  legiSation  my 
opinion  agrees  with  that  express^  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  that,  subject  to  such  rules  as  may- 
be prescribed  for  the  purpose,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  would  do  the  counting,  guided 
by  any  rules  that  might  be  provided,  if  any  be 
provided,  as  there  ought  to  be.  Then  I  state 
further  that  if  there  be  no  constitutional  rule 
provided,  in  the  absence  of  such  rule  the 
count  must  be  made  in  a  convention  composed 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  any  attempt  to  count  in  the 
separate  bodies  would  be  in  contravention  of 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
quires that  it  shall  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  constituent  elements ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  provision  of  the  twenty-second 
rule  which  dissolves  the  convention  by  sepa- 
rating the  parties  to  it  and  provides  for  a  count 
in  a  different  way  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  con* 
travention  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  we 
are  left  to  the  operation  of  a  rule  that  we 
made  ourselves^ 

Mr.  SCHENCE.  I  do  not  yet  understand 
whether  my  colleague  denies  that  joint  rules 
on  the  subject  are  constitutional. 
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Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  stated  distlnctlj 
l-'lifit  I  regard  the  twenty-second  role  as  anoon- 
stitntional,  for  the  reason  that  it  reqnires  or 
authorizes  the  connting  in  separate  bodies,  and 
I  say  that  the  ooncnrrent  resolution,  which 
does  not  require  that,  is  constitutional,  and 
that  it  justified  what  was  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  SOHENOK.  I  think  I  apprehend  the 
gentleman*s  point  now;  and  my  answer  shall 
be  made  just  here  without  waiting  to  come  to 
that  point  in  the  line  of  my  argument,  and  it 
is  this:  that  when  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislative  department  meet  in  convention,  hold 
joint  meetings,  and  a  question  arises  and  they 
separate,  the  Senate  retiring  to  its  Ohamber, 
the  House  remaining  as  it  is,  each  to  pass  its 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  then  to  compare 
t.>  see  whether  tliey  concur  or  not,  they  are 
yet  not  sitting  as  a  Senate  and  a  House,  prop- 
erly considered,  but  each  is  acting  as  a  part  of 
the  joint  meeting,  just  as  is  done  under  the 
law  in  oases  where  the  election  of  a  United 
States  Senator  takes  place  in  a  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Joint  rule  that  amounts  to  anything  more 
than  legislation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Oonstitution  in  the  only  way  in  which  that 
legblation  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
made.  It  is  true  that,  instead  of  agreeinff  upon 
a  joint  rule  between  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
there  might  have  been  an  act  passed  embody* 
ingthe  same  matter,  to  be  approved  and  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  I  hold  would  have  given  it  no  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
in  no  sense  whatever  a  party  to  the  counting 
of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
My  colleague  [Mr.  SHBLLA-BAnasB]  well  re- 
marked tlmt  there  are  three  parties  to  that 
transaoUon :  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
coming  together  in  loint  meeting,  over  which 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  preside. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  related  to  that  which 
the  House  and  the  Senate  were  to  do  jointly 
and  concurrently,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
legislation  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be  approved 
by  the  President,  to  settle  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  that  might  be  done  by  a  joint 
rule  or  concurrent  resolution. 

I,  then,  hold  that  the  joint  rule  under  which 
we  act  is  not  only  a  constitutional  provision, 
in  regard  to  its  details  as  to  the  manner  of 
oountmg,  but  I  also  hold  that  it  is  just  such  a 
legislative  act,  in  one  sense,  as  alone  was  ne- 
cessary ;  because  it  was  one  of  those  acts  which, 
relating  simply  to  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  did  not  need  the  sanction  or  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  enactment. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  SGHENOK.  Well,  I  have  but  little  thne 
to  spare ;  but  I  will  yield. 


Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question :  the  two  Houses  dif- 
fered yesterday  about  the  vote  of  Georgia. 
The  one  House  came  to  one  conclusion  and 
the  other  House  to  another.  Now,  suppose 
that  it  was  competent  under  the  twenty-sec- 
ond rule  to  refuse  to  count  a  State  unless  both 
Houses  concur  in  so  doing,  and  the  two  Houses 
come  to  opposite  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
how^  could  the  vote  of  the  State  ever  be 
counted,  the  two  Houses  not  agreeing  that  it 
should  be  counted,  as  the  rule  requires  tiiat 
they  shall  do  before  it  can  be  counted? 

Mr.  SOHENCK.  That  goes  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  power  of  le^sliudon  to  carry 
out  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitution.  I  have 
no  trouble  at  all  in  my  own  mind  about  that 
constitutional  question,  because  I  do  not  see 
the  same  difficulty  that  my  coUeague  does  in 
the  joint  rule  upon  the  subject.  I  hold  that  it 
is  a  easm  ommu9  in  the  Constitution ;  that  the 
Oonstitution  requires  not  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  count  the  votes  at  all ;  there 
is  no  such  declaration  in  the  Constitution.  But 
it  declares  that  he  shall  open  the  certllcates 
and  that  the  votes  shall  be  counted. 

That  provision  of  the  Constitation,  not  nec- 
essarily executing  itself,  is  to  be  aided  by  such 
provisions  in  reference  to  its  execution  as  may 
DC  needed  in  the  form  of  legislation,  in  order 
that  the  provision  of  the  Oonstitotion  may  be 
carried  out  like  any  other  provision  in  the 
Oonstitution  which  needs  auxiliary  legidation. 
And  I  hold,  as  I  said  before,  that  legidation  in 
the  shape  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  of  a  joint  rule,  a  cononirent 
resolution  put  upon  yoor  jonrnal,  as  was  the 
one  passed  last  Monday,  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  because  it  is  a  matter  where  there  is 
no  daty  devolving  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  only  concerns  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  the  joint 
rule  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  m>use  is  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  parts  ^^nd  I  do  not  know 
that  my  coUeague  [Mr.  S&ellaba.b«xb]  denies 
that  fact — what  next?  Last  Monday,  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  Georgia, 
we  passed  a  concurrent  resolution,  which,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  was  a  joint  rule  look- 
ing to  a  special  case  and  to  some  particular 
question  which  might  arise  in  that  case.  It 
was  no  more  and  no  less  than  that.  Look  at 
it.  The  concurrent  resolution  explains  its  very 
object  in  the  recital  of  the  preamble,  which  is 
as  follows: 

^  Whereas  the  quettioa  whether  the  State  of  Qeor- 
0a  has  beoome  sad  Is  entitled  to  repreeeateUon  in 
tne  two  Houses  of  Coograu  is  now  pending  sod  un- 
determined ;  and  whereas,  by  the  Joint  resolution  of 
CongresSf  passed  July  30, 18S9,  entitled  ^  A  resolution 
exclu(Ung  IWmi  the  Electoral  College  votes  of  States 
lately  in  rebellioo  which  shall  not  have  been  reor- 
ganise^' it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes  from 
any  of  the  States  lately  In  rebellion  should  be  received 
or  counted  for  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  natiL,  amon|y  other  things,  such  State 
should  have  beonme  entUAed  to  representation  in 
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Coagreas  pureuAnt  to  acts  of  Congress  in  ihst  behalf: 
Therefore,  BeBolwd,^^  etc. 

Resolved  what?  That  when  the  State  of 
Georipa  came  to  have  her  vote  presented  as 
oontained  in  the  sealed  certificate  which  might 
be  bronght  here,  and  that  certificate  was 
opened,  it  shonld  be  Uie  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  when  all  else  that  the  Consti- 
tntion  and  the  Joint  mle  required  had  been 
done,  to  declare  tnat  if  that  vote  were  recorded 
such  and  such  would  be  the  result,  and  tnat 
if  it  were  not  counted  there  would  be  another 
result,  and  that  there  his  duty  was  to  end. 

The  mistake  which  I  think  some  gentlemen 
make  is  in  supposing  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution repeals  or  in  any  respect  whatever  con- 
flicts with  the  Joint  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  concurrent  resolution  confines 
itself  to  the  question  whether  Qeorgia  is  enti- 
tled to  be  represented  or  not.  It  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  certificate  nor  what 
the  certificate  contuns.  It  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  cer- 
tificate with  a  view  to  counting  the  vote. 
Now,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  coming  here 
with  your  concurrent  resolution,  which  does 
not  reach  beyond  Uie  mere  question  of  the  title 
of  Georgia  to  be  represented,  you  find  upon 
the  table  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or  in 
his  hand,  the  seals  being  broken  by  him,  a 
certificate  firom  Geor^  which,  when  opened, 
proves  to  be  a  paper  without  seal  and  without 
signature.  Can  any  objection  be  made  f  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  which  I  am  now  com- 
bating no  objection  can  be  entertained.  Un- 
der this  concurrent  resolution,  as  genUemen 
here  construe  it,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  a  mere  automaton,  is  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  say,  *^If  tiiis  vote  be  counted  the  result 
will  be  so ;  if  it  be  not  counted,  it  will  be 
thus."  Suppose  you  open  the  envelope  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  return  and  find  no  return 
at  all  but  an  old  newspaper,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  still  to  go  through  the  mum- 
mery and  farce  of  rising  and  saying  that  if 
it  be  counted  the  result  will  be  so ;  and  if  it 
be  not  counted  the  result  will  be  otherwise ! 
Suppose  you  open  the  return  and  find  that  the 
electors  of  the  State  of  Georgia  have  met  in 
the  capital  of  tiie  State  of  South  Carolina, 
you  cannot  take  notice  of  that  fact,  because 
your  concurrent  resolution  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  as  a  mere  puppet^  must  rise 
in  his  place  and  say,  '*  If  this  be  counted  the 
result  is  so ;  if  it  be  not  counted  the  result  is 
thus."  Suppose  on  openins  that  return  you 
find  that  the  State  of  Geogia,  instead  of  cast- 
ing the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which  she 
is  entitled,  has  cast  twenty  votes ;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  still  acting  in  his  mere 
automatic  capacity,  must  get  up  and  sav,  '*If 
vou  count  those  twenty  votes  the  result  will 
be  so ;  and  if  you  do  not  count  them  the  re- 
sult will  be  thus.'* 

What  does  all  this  prove  f  It  proves  that 
your  concurrent  resolution  doe*  not  touch  the 


auestion  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  done  when 
lie  certificates  are  opened.  It  does  not  reach 
the  question  of  counting.  It  deals  with  none 
of  these  grave  forms  which  are  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  votes  certi- 
fied in  any  particular  return  are  to  be  counted. 
It  stops  at  the  threshold,  upon  a  preliminary 
question,  avoiding  the  other  and -graver  ques- 
tion that  lies  behmd.  It  provides  what  shall 
be  done  that  there  may  be  no  committid  on 
that  question ;  but  it  leaves  all  that  relates  to 
the  count,  all  that  relates  to  the  form  of  the 
certificate  and  its  sufiiciency,  entirely  open,  to 
be  disposed  of  under  the  joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  the  proposition  I  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter ;  and  I  say  that  gentlemen 
all  along  have  begged  the  question,  and  none 
more  so  than  my  colleague  [Mr.  Binohaii], 
when  he  denounced  the  views  of  those  who 
differ  from  him  and  maintain — 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  genUeman  will  allow 
me  to  correct  him.  I  did  not  denounce  the 
views  of  those  who  differ  from  me.  I  de- 
nounced the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  as  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  beg  my  colleague's  par- 
don if  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  thought  he  char- 
acterized all  this  proceeding  as  *' revolutio- 
nary "  and — 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  characterized  the  pend- 
ing resolution  as  ^*  revolutionary." 

Mr.  SOHENOK.  And  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  **  anarchy,"  in  which  the  gentieman 
soared  so  high  that  I  could  not  follow  him, 
although  I  would  have  been  glad  to  do  so,  b^ 
cause  I  always  admire  his  rhetoric  At  least 
I  am  Justified  in  saying,  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  my  coUeague — ^and  he  knows  that  I 
like  him  too  well  to  use  toward  him  any  lan- 
guage in  an  offensive  sense — that  he  with  other 
gentlemen  has  assumed  that  the  two  acts  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  the  twenty-second  ioint  rule, 
are  in  confiict  with  each  other,  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  Speaker,  that  last  passed  re- 
peals tibe  other.    I  hold  no  such  doctrine. 

I  say  that  there  stands  the  joint  rule  cover- 
ing all  the  questions  that  may  arise  after  the 
certificate  is  opened  in  regard  to  what  is  in 
the  certificate,  and  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution stops  short  of  all  that,  and  merely  deals 
with  the>  preliminary  question  whether  we  will 
conunit  ourselves  in  anything  we  do  upon  the 
question  whether  Georgia  is  or  is  not  entitled 
to  representation  or  to  have  its  electors  for 
Presiaent  and  Vice-President  counted. 

What  is  our  twenty-second  Joint  rulef 

**  If  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  oertiflcate  by  the 
tellers  any  question  shall  arise  " — 

In  regard  to  what  f 

"  In  regard  to  oonnting  the  votes  therein  oerUHed, 
the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw." 

If  any  question  shall  arise  after  the  opening 
of  the  certificates  with  regard  to  the  counting 
of  the  votes  therein  oertined.    Did  your  con- 
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onrrent  resolntion  relate  to  that  f  Did  it  refer 
to  what  was  in  the  sealed  package  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate?  That  was  im- 
posaible*  When  the  Hoose  and  Senate  on  Mon- 
day last  tried  hj  their  ooncarrent  resolntion  to 
take  some  safe  groand  by  which  they  should 
not  be  led  to  commit  themselves  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  (Georgia  was  or  was  not  entitled 
to  have  electors,  they  never  reached  forward 
into,  they  never  pried  ander  the  seal,  nor  tried 
to  divine  the  contents  of  the  certificate,  which 
was  to  them  a  sealed  book ;  but  they  waited 
until  a  qaestion  should  arise  in  regard  to  the 
ooanting  of  the  votes  therein  certified. 

Now,  if  my  colleague  maintains  that  our  Joint 
reaolntion  upon  this  subject  is  unconstitutional 
I  am  afraid  his  argument  will  go  too  far.  What 
right  have  we  to  make  rules  at  all  f  The  Oon- 
stitutionof  the  United  States  says  that  each 
House  shall  make  rules  for  its  ownproceedings, 
bat  it  is  silent  about  Joint  rules.  Inferentially, 
because  each  House  may  make  rules  in  regard 
to  its  own  proceedings,  it  has  been  held  from 
the  origin  of  the  Government  that  the  House 
and  Senate  may  agree  together  in  regard  to  a 
joint  rule  which  relates  to  that  in  which  they 
have  a  mutual  interest,  or  where  mutual  and 
reciprocal  duties  are  to  be  discharged.  If  my 
colleague  succeeds  in  satisfying  the  House  that 
this  joint  rule  is  unconstitutional  I  very  much 
fear  his  argument  will  go  to  the  extent  under 
tlie  Oonstitution  of  mwng  all  Joint  rules  un- 
constitutional ;  for  all  Joint  rules  are  made  un- 
der the  inferential  power  that,  as  each  House 
can  make  rules  for  its  own  proceeding,  they 
may  alao  regulate  what  may  take  place  between 
themselves  or  where  they  are  Jointly  concerned. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  proposition.  We  have  a 
general  rule  upon  this  subject^  and  then^  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  have  a  concurrent  rule  passed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  amendatory  of 
the  joint  rule  in  reference  to  a  special  case, 
and  a  particular  question  or  class  of  questions 
that  may  arise  in  that  case,  and  the  two,  so  far 
from  being  irreconcilable,  can  each  be  sustained 
without  one  being  regarded  as  conflicting  with 
or  operating  as  a  repeal  of  the  other. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  a  matter  more  delicate 
than  this.  This  I  lay  down  as  the  law  under 
which  we  are  to  act  What  did  we  do  ?  We 
met.  A  question  arose  first  in  regard  to  the 
vote  of  tl)e  State  of  Louisiana,  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  counted  or  not.  The  Senate  re- 
tired. The  House  remained.  They  passed 
resolutions.  Those  resolutions  we  find,  upon 
comparison  and  mutual  communication,  to  be 
concurrent.  So  it  will  appear,  I  presume,  upon 
the  record,  if  any  be  kept,  of  the  joint  meet- 
ing ;  and  what  has  happ^ed  I  presume  is  what 
ought  to  be  recorded.  And  so  the  vote  of 
Louisiana  was  counted.  When  we  came  to 
the  State  <^  Georgia  a  question  was  raised 
there  again. 

Now,  it  might  have  been  possible  if  the 
ground  which  gentlemen  take  here  now  and 
which  the  Senate  is  understood  afterward  to 


have  taken  be  correct,  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  overruled  and  blotted  out  all  on  the 
subject  of  (Georgia  which  might  otherwise  be 
applicable  to  the  case  of  that  State  under  the 
Joint  rule  of  the  House  and  Senate,  that  they 
would  at  once  have  put  down  the  objection, 
refusing  to  entertain  it  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  in  order,  and  so  have  gone  on  with 
the  count  under  the  concurrent  resolutioD, 
that  being  held  to  be  the  only  thing  which 
provided  for  any  question  that  might  relate  to 
Georgia.  But,  sir,  the  common  sense  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  prevailed  over  any  such 
construction.  We  were  in  a  good  deal  of  a 
muddle  from  various  causes,  but  it  was  ap- 
parent to  every  one  that  here  had  come  up  a 
question  which  the  concurrent  resolution  did 
not  provide  for.  The  first  objection  made  by 
the  gentleman  frem  Massachusetts  [Mr.  But- 
lbb]  to  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  one  which  my  colleague  him- 
self admits  to  have  been  a  vital  objection,  to 
wit,  that  the  electors  had  not  met  when  alone 
the  law  authorized  them  to  meet— on  the  2d 
of  the  month— bnt  had  met  on  the  9th.  Now, 
go  back  to  your  concurrent  resolution  and 
read  it,  read  it  with  all  the  lights  that  have 
been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  arguments  of  gen- 
tlemen here.  Here  is  the  resolution,  that 
whereas  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
Georgia  is  entitled  to  have  electors  or  not^  or 
has  been  reconstructed  or  not,  under  the  laws 
passed  for  that  purpose,  and  so  forth;  and 
when  you  have  done  with  the  reading  of  your 
concurrent  resolntion  you  are  Just  where  you 
were  before.  Ton  find  in  it  no  law,  no  rule 
of  action  to  regulate  what  yon  shall  do  when 
you  find  upon  the  opening  of  the  certificate 
that  the  electors  have  voted  at  a  different  time 
from  that  which  the  law  appoints.  The  com- 
mon sense,  therefore,  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  disregarding  any  such  strained  con- 
struction as  has  since  been  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  this  concurrent  resolution,  led  them  to 
separate,  the  Senate  going  to  its  room  to  con- 
sider this  question.  After  they  had  separated 
what  took  place?  The  House  had  submitted 
to  them,  properly  as  I  think,  and  therefore  I 
voted  against  reconsideration,  the  question 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  sustain  the 
objection  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  decided  that  the  objections 
were  well  taken.  The  Senate  went  to  their 
room.  We  are  not  permitted  by  parliamentary 
courtesy  to  know  what  took  place  there  any 
further  than  it  was  developed  after  their  return 
to  this  Ohamber.  And  when  they  returned, 
what  did  we  hear  ? 
I  quote  from  the  official  report : 

The  President  baring  resumed  the  chair,  said :  The 
objeotkms  of  the  frantteman  from  Maasaonosetts  are 
overruled  by  the  Senate,  and  the  result  of  the  vf  te 
will  be  stated  as  it  would  stand  were  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  GeoTvia  oounted,  and  as  it  would  stand  if  the 
vote  of  that  State  were  not  oounted,  under  the  oon- 
durent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

That  is,  we  ave  to  infer  that  the  Senate  went 
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off  upon  that  aaestion^  which  to  my  mind  is 
an  absurd  conclusion.  Other  gentlemen  differ 
from  me,  and  therefore  I  saj,  to  make  due 
allowance  for  that  difference,  we  are  to  infer 
that  they  went  off  upon  the  idea  that  the  con- 
current resolution  overrode  and  repealed  the 
joint  rule  upon  all  subjects  in  regard  to  find- 
mg  out  what  was  in  the  certificates  when  thej 
came  to  be  opened,  and  came  back  and  grave- 
ly told  us  through  their  organ  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  overruM  the  objections  made  by  a 
member  of  this  House  in  his  place,  while  acting 
with  the  House  in  Joint  meeting  with  the 
Senate.  What  further?  If  you  Took  at  the 
official  record  yon  will  find  it  was  oonftnuni- 
oated  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the-  record 
history  of  the  joint  convention  what  the  Sen- 
ate did;  but  you  have  no  record  whatever, 
nor  was  any  allowed  as  to  what  the  House  had 
done.  You  have  a  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  you  have  a  record  of  their 
decision  as  it  was  communicated  to  the  Senate. 
These  are  records  in  the  House  as  a  House, 
and  in  the  Senate  as  a  Senate ;  but  the  joint 
meeting,  the  joint  convention,  never  was  per- 
mitted to  know  in  any  oflicial  way  so  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  its  record  history  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  did,  although  they 
had  courteously  separated  for  the  purpose  of 
each  one  passing  its  opinion  in  regard  to 
whether  an  objection  was  well  taken  or  not. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen  wonder  that  any  of  us 
should  conclude  that  in  any  form  of  language 
whatever  it  is  proper  to  consider  whether  this 
is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  House. 
If  it  be  not,  then  we  are  the  merest  ornamental 
appendage  of  the  Senate  in  this  proceeding  of 
counting  the  votes  that  ever  any  one  body  was 
made  while  dancing  attendance  upon  another. 
How  came  they  to  be  separated?  In  obedience 
to  the  rule.  For  what  ?  To  consider  the  ques- 
tion. What  question?  A  question  which  had 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  a  cer- 
tificate when  it  came  to  be  opened.  And  the 
two  parts  of  this  loint  convention,  thus  sepa- 
rated under  the  rule  to  consider  and  report  to 
each  other  what  each  separate  part  of  the  con- 
vention had  determined  upon,  were  up  to  this 
point  acting  regularly,  and  only  under  the  joint 
rule,  without  which  all  their  proceedings  would 
have  no  force ;  for  there  was  nothing  else  that 
provided  for  their  separation.  And  now  we 
are  told  that  that  joint  rule  was  all  repealed  in 
relation  to  Georgia.  Yet  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Senate  said  it  was  not  repealed,  by  going 
to  their  Ohamber  to  decide,  under  the  twenty- 
second  rule,  the  question  rused  in  regard  to 
Georgia.  The  House  said  it  was  not  repealed 
by  remaining  here  in  their  seats  and  acting 
upon  that  question.  And  the  Speaker  said  it 
was  not  repealed  by  putting  the  question  to 
tlft  House ;  and  when  the  two  Houses  came 
together  again  in  joint  convention^t  was  in 
obedience  to  the  Joint  rule  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate,  which  required  the  two  Houses 
to  come  together  and  make  record  of  what  had 


been  done  by  each  part  of  the  joint  meeting. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  that  record  of  the  joint 
convention  to  show  what  the  separate  action 
of  the  Hon  je  was  in  that  case.  We  can  only 
learn  that  the  Senate  acted  in  opposition  to 
what  the  House  had  done  by  happening  to 
know  what  the  House  did ;  and  what  the  Senate 
overruled  was  not  the  action  of  the  Houso 
directly,  but  the  objection  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massaohnsetts,  the  objection  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  however, 
being  made  upon  the  construction  of  the  House 
of  iu  duty  under  the  joint  rule,  and  made  upon 
the  action  of  the  House  by  which  it  gave  its  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  that  joint  rule ; 
and  when  the  Senate  overruled  it,  it  waa  not 
merely  a  squelching,  or  the  attempt  to  squelch, 
a  single  member,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  abro* 
gate  and  crush  out  the  rights,  powers,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  part  of  this  solemn  procedure 
to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  votes  for  Preai* 
dent  and  Vice-President. 

We  have  often  heard  from  our  worthy 
Speaker  about  the  propriety  of  standing  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  And  I  thank  him  for 
many  a  good  doctrine  taught  us  upon  that  sub- 
ject; they  all  have  my  hearty  concurrence, 
and  I  am  for  them  now.  But  I  will  say  that 
it  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  your  Oonstitution, 
under  your  joint  rule,  to  come  here  under  any 
circumstances  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  these 
votes,  if  the  Senate,  through  its  presiding  offi- 
cer, can  coolly  come  in  here,  after  the  two 
bodies  have  separated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding any  question,  and  say  that  upon  second 
thought  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  overrule 
what  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
or  of  any  member  of  the  House,  from  which 
announcement  there  is  no  appeal,  and  about 
which  there  is  to  be  no  question,  and  in  r^pard 
to  which  there  is  no  record  made.  I  do  not 
want  to  attend  any  such  meeting  under  such 
circumstances  as  a  Representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  will  not  sanction  by  my  presence,  of  as 
little  consequence  as  that  may  be  to  any  one, 
any  such  doctrine  as  that  which  takes  away 
the  privilege,  not  even  the  privilege,  but  the 
bare  right  and  duty  of  taking  part  in  a  sol- 
emn ceremony,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Oonstitution  and  as  provided  by  law. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  illustrate  in  another  way ; 
and  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  shall  refer  will 
know  that  I  do  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
kindest  regard  for  him.  Let  me  illustrate  by 
reference  to  the  course  pursued  yesterday  by 
the  Speaker.  The  reporter  for  the  Chronicle 
or  for  the  Aasociatea  Press,  who  sometimes 
interpolates  in  his  reports  an  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  says  that  the  Speaker  made 
**  a  timely  interruption  "  in  threatening  with 
arrest  members  of  the  House  for  di»9rder, 
when  they  expressed — somewhat  too  excitedly, 
perhaps — ^their  feelings  of  indignation,  houest-> 
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ly  felt  by  tbem  at  this  seeming  dispositiMi  to 
trample  them  doirn  and  thrast  them  oat  of 
the  way.  IIow  came  the  Speaker  to  make 
that  order  ?  I  thoaght  we  were  in  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  with  the  President  of 
tiid  Senate  as  the  presiding  officer ;  and  with 
due  deference  to  the  Speaker  and  his  aathority, 
I  hold  that  the  garel  was  not  properly  in  his 
hand.  1  bold  that,  unless  onder  some  general 
claim  as  a  peace  officer  his  Jarisdi<)tion  extend- 
ing over  OS  solely,  he  ought  not  to  have 
threatened  ns  with  arrest ;  and  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  his  doing  so  by  supposing  that,  like 
many  of  the  rest  of  us,  he  was  excited  by  the 
nnosnal  oondnsion  and  warm  feeling  of  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  OOLFAX  (the  Speaker).  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  f 

Mr.  SGHENGK.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  OOLFAX.  Haying  stated  my  views  to 
the  House  last  evening,  I  had  intended  not  to 
participate  farther  in  this  discussion  unless 
my  official  conduct  should  be  arraigned,  as  it 
is  now  being  arraigned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sohestok].  The  Speaker  of  this 
Hoose  fepls  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  Rep- 
resentative to  arraign  him  if  he  transgresses 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  this  case 
he  performed  his  duty.  He  would  have  been 
derelict  if  he  had  not  performed  it.  He  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  future  censure  of  the 
House  if  be  had  not  interposed  when  he  did 
interpose  to  check  the  excitement  that  was 
then  transpiring.  The  twenty-second  rule  of 
the  House  provides  that — 

*^  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Sergeant-at-Ams  to 
attend  the  Hoate  daring  it«  sittioffH,  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  order  under  the  directioo  of  the 
Speaker.*' 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  for  half  an 
hour  insisted  that  '*  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,^^ under  the  Oonstitution,  was  *' sitting" 
in  this  Hall  during  joint  session  yesterday.  It 
was  a  House  of  Representatives.  There  was 
a  Speaker.  The  twenty-second  joint  rule  re- 
quires that  in  joint  convention  he  shall  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conven- 
tion. But  he  is  no  less  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  that  time.  He  is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order.  When  the  House  is 
^*  sitting,'*  this  rule  undoubtedly  applies.  It 
had  met  as  a  '*  House  of  Representatives  '*  at 
noon,  and  had  not  acUoumed  for  a  moment. 
If.  daring  the  joint  session,  there  was  no  House 
of  Representatives  here,  then  the  Speaker  ex- 
ceeded his  authority.  If  there  was  *^  a  House  *' 
here,  if  the  Constitution  required  *'  the  House  ** 
to  be  here,  then  he  performed  his  duty  in  en- 
deavoring to  command  order,  which  had  been 
transgressed  by  the  repeated  refusals  to  obey 
the  order  of  him  who  was  then  presiding  in 
joint  convention. 

The  Oonstitution  provides  distinctly,  in  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  amendment,  that — 

**  The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  prea- 
eoM  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
open  all  the  certlfloatea." 


Hence  there  must  be  in  the  joint  session  *^  a 
House  of  Representatives.*'  There  was  ^^a 
House  of  Representatives"  there  yesterday. 
There  was  *^a  Speaker"  there;  there  was  *'a 
Sergeant-at-Arms  "^  there ;  and  the  rule  pro- 
vided where  these  officers  should  sit.  They 
were  not  ciphers.  They  had  some  duties  to 
perform. 

Let  me  ask  one  question.  When  disorder 
existed  in  the  joint  convention,  who  was  to 
perform  the  duty  of  restoring  order?  If  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  amid  the  excitement 
then  prevailing,  had  ordered  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
order  mpon  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  excitement  would  have  been 
redoubled.  It  would  have  been  said  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  had  not  the  power  to 
order  the  Sorgeant-at-Arms  to  enforce  order 
upon  members  of  ^'  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "  in  their  representative  Hall.  But,  un- 
der the  twenty-second  House  rule,  there  was 
an  officer  endowed  with  the  authority  neces- 
sary in  the  emergency,  and  he  shrank  not  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  If  be  exceeded 
his  authority  he  is  subject^  as  he  is  for  all  other 
official  acts,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SGHEyCK.  I  think  he  was  excited 
very  much,  as  the  rest  of  us  were,  and  be  for- 
got himself. 

Mr.  COLFAX.    No ;  he  did  not. 

ttr.  SOHENCK.  It  is  only  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  am  fortified  in  that  opmion — 

Mr.  Woodward  rose. 

Mr.  SCH£NCK.  I  cannot  yield,  when  I 
am  answering  one  interruption,  to  another. 

Now,  sir,  I  thought  I  might  be  acquitted  of 
any  feeling  to  arraign  or  impeach  the  motives 
of  the  Speaker,  ana  he  ougnt  to  know  that  I 
have  no  such  feeling  and  no  such  purpose.  I 
have  too  much  respect  and  too  much  kindly 
regard  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  raise  the  point 
of  order  that  there  is  too  much  disorder  in  the 
Hall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SOHENCK.  I  will  proceed.  If  there 
is  any  issue  between  the  Speaker  and  myself^ 
it  is .  of  his  seeking,  and  not  mine.  I  make 
none.  I  sim^,  as  a  question  of  law,  say 
that  when  the  House  of  Representatives  is  here 
in  joint  convention^oint  meeting,  I  think  the 
rule  calls  it — with  the  Senate,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  sh^l  preside 
over  that  joint  meeting;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  the  Senate  that  sits  here,  not  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  a  body  composed  jointly 
of  those  two  branches ;  and  when  the  Speak- 
er, out  of  proper  respect,  is  assigned  a  place 
alongside  of  the  President,  and  these  same 
Senators  are  assigned  places  on  the  right,  ^d 
the  tellers  are  told  by  the  joint  rule  where  they 
ought  to  take  their  seats,  it  is  to  ^ve  dignity 
and  character  to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  rela- 
tion in  regard  to  the  surroundings ;  but  as  re- 
gards the  legal  right  of  the  Speaker  to  preside 
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and  keep  order,  let  me  say  that  H  is  not  a 
doable-headed  monster,  bat  one  body  with 
one  head,  that  head  for  the  time  being  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  I  wish  to  qoote  an  aathoritj  on  that 
sabject.  It  is  from  the  proceedings  of  jes- 
terday: 

*'  Mr.  Thomas.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Chair  a 
similar  question.  The  inclination  of  my  own  mind 
is  in  that  way  very  strong  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  House  of  Kepresentacives  by  a  vote  of  this 
character  to  supersede  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  concurrently.  That  resolution 
fixed  the  mode  of  action  and  prescribed  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  Senate  and  House  in  joint  meeting. 
I  have  no  reference  to  the  separate  action  of  this 
body. 

**  The  Spxakzb.  A  reply  to  that  question  would 
involve  a  discussion  of  questions  properly  transpir- 
ing in  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  over 
which  the  Speaker  of  this  House  has  no  power." 

Tliat  is  the  latest  interpretation  I  have  of  the 
law  on  that  sabject,  which  was  giv^en  to  as  by 
the  Speaker  yesterday  in  explaining  his  coarse 
of  action.  He  said  that  he  did  not  interfere 
becaase  he  had  no  power ;  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  was  the  one  to  do  it.  I  allnde  to  this 
not  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the  Speaker, 
bat  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general 
conclusion  which  here  prevailed.  And  while 
we  wore  in  joint  meeting  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  more  than  once  the  House  probably 
seemed  to  forget  for  the  time  being  we  were 
not  in  the  more  excitable  House  of  Conmions, 
and  the  Speaker  shared  in  the  excitement.  I 
have  referred  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  when  we  were  thus  united  together 
under  the  joint  rule  the  law  was  that  joint 
rule,  as  far  as  related  to  everything  that  we 
were  called  to  do  in  Joint  meeting,  and  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
took  that  view  of  it  yesterday.  Now,  sir,  I  do 
not  wish  to  follow  up  the  argument  which  I 
have  submitted. 

Mr.  BUTLEB.  of  Maseachusetts.  I  will 
send  another  autnority  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SOHENCK.  It  states  that  the  Speak- 
er's chair  was  vacated  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OOLFAX.  -As  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived a  saggestion^  from  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  hope  he  will  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  SOHENCK.    Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  The  Speaker  ruled  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  that  he  could  not 
revise  the  rating  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  presiding  over  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  The  Boeaker  adheres 
to  that  ruling  to-day.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  apparently  between  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  myself  as  to  the  construction 
of  language.  There  is  an  order  in  the  twenty- 
second  House  rule,  and  I  will  again  repeat  it, 
in  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  SeI^ffean^ 
at-Arms.    The  law  conmiands  that  the  Senate 


and  *'  House  of  Bepresentatives  *'  shall  be  in 
session  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Febroary. 
The  twenty-second  House  rule  then  reqnires 
'^the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  attend  the  House 
daring  its  sittings,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
order  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,"  etc. 
He  oonld  not  do  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  rule  would  not 
allow  him.  He  would  forfeit  his  office  if  he 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  rule  says  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
shall  attend  their  sitting  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  order  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Bpeak> 
er.  I  would  therefore  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  whether  he  would  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  command  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  Senate  to  arrest  a  Bepresenta- 
tive  for  disorderly  conduct — a  member  of  a 
body  with  which  he  had  no  official  connection 
whatever?  If  that  had  been  attempted  it 
would  have  increased  the  excitement  already 
existing.  Could  he  have  required  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of  the  House  to  have  arrested 
a  member  of  the  House?  He  had  no  power 
so  to  do  under  the  rule. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  were  here 
and  the  Speaker  was  here,  and  the  joint  rule 
commanded  that  he  should  be  here  attended 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Why,  sir,  if  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  either  House  had  at- 
tempted to  arrest  a  member  of  the  other 
House  we  might  have  had  repeated  here  the 
scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  ex- 
citement of  the  galleries  mingled  with  the  ex- 
citement below.  In  the  maintenance  of  order 
the  President  of  the  Senate  had  the  control 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  and 
no  one  else.  If  he  had  sent  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  to  arrest  any  Bepresenta- 
tive  the  member  could  have  refused  to  obey, 
as  he  had  no  right  to  obey  the  order  of  any 
one  but  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  was  or- 
dered to  be  here,  and  he  supposed  his  duty  re- 
quired him  to  do  that  which  he  did  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  decorum.  Order 
had  to  be  preserved.  The  House  had  met  as 
a  House  at  noon  and  had  not  adjourned.  It 
was  a  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  was  sit- 
ting as  the  Constitution  required  its  presence 
as  a  House.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  was  here,  as  required  by  the  rule.  It 
is  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  order 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  and  no 
one  else ;  and  he  received  that  direction  from 
him. 

Mr.  SCHENCE.  This  does  not  at  all  take 
away  from  the  force  of  my  argument  My 
argument  was  a?  to  the  legislative  condition  in 
which  we  were,  what  we  were  doing,  and 
where  we  were  doing  it.  The  joint  rule  pro- 
vides that  when  the  two  Houses  have  thus 
met  in  joint  meeting  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  their  presiding  officer ;  and  I  find 
in  the  last  clause  of  that  rale  the  following; 

"  At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  seats 
shall  oe  provided  as  folfows:  for  the  President  of 
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the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  a 
chair  immediateW  upon  his  left;  for  Senators,  in 
the  body  of  the  Hall  upon  the  ri^ht  of  the  presiding 
oilioer ;  for  the  Bepresentati^es,  in  the  body  of  the 
Hall  not  oooupied  by  the  Benatars ;  for  the  tellers. 
Secretary  of  tne  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other 
offioers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  upon  either  side  of  the  Speaker's  plat- 
form." 

I  do  not  know  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  true  constraction  of  thia  joint 
rule  or  law,  for  it  is  a  law.  I  do  differ 
from  the  Speaker  in  this :  I  hold  it  is  not  a 
body  with  two  heads.  I  hold  it  is  not  two 
bodies.  I  hold  it  is  one  body,  composed  of 
the  Senate  and  Hoose  acting  together  in  joint 
meeting,  having  one  head  to  preside  and  to 
keep  order  as  its  prending  officer,  and  that 
presiding  officer  is  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
and  to  aid  the  presiding  officer  to  keep  order  it 
was  intended,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes, 
to  gire  character  to  the  occasion,  that  the  of- 
ficers of  both  Houses  should  be  present  here 
with  the  two  Houses.  If  I  am  nght  in  this, 
the  presiding  officer  for  the  time  being  might 
have  ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House. 
In  giving  instructions  it  was  as  much  his  right 
to  speak  to  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
and  to  direct  them  in  receiving  certificates,  as 
to  speak  to  the  teller  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
as  much  his  business  to  give  instructions  to 
the  Olerk  of  the  House  as  to  the  Secretarj  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  whole  body  thus  met,  and  not  only  pre- 
sided over  that  body,  but  could  direct  the  steps 
of  the  officers  met  together  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  sorry,  in  thus  iUnstrating  the  condition 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  here,  it  has  led  to 
this  passage  between  the  Speaker  and  myself. 
I  do  not  think  he  hasintenaedto  say  anything 
in  an  offensive  sense  toward  me,  and  most  cer- 
tainly I  intended  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  him. 

Mr.  OOLFAX.  As  the  Speaker  never  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  until  it  was  broached  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  he  of  course 
had  a  perfect  right  to  vindicate  himsell 

Mr.  SO  HENOE.  I  merely  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter as  an  illustration  of  my  general  argument, 
to  which  I  will  now  go  back.  I  say  here  is 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
open  these  certificates;  that  it  further  pro- 
vides where  the  votes  thus  certified  shall  b^ 
counted ;  that  to  carry  out  the  clause  of  the 
Oonatitution  the  two  Houses  by  a  joint  rule 
have  declared  how  that  shall  be  done ;  that  in 
adopting  that  they  refer  to  all  questions  with 
regard  to  the  contents  which  shall  be  found  in 
the  certificates  when  they  come  to  be  opened ; 
that  when  they  passed  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion amending  pro  tanto  this  joint  resolution 
they  did  not  touch  those  questions  relating  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  certificates,  but  sim- 
ply attempted  to  avoid  the  question  which 
might  arise  as  to  whether  the  State  of  Gtoorg^a 


was  in  the  Union  or  not.  They  left  all  else 
under  the  joint  rule,  and  under  that  joint  rule 
this  question  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  two  Houses  retired  to 
condder  it. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
trespass  a  single  moment  on  the  time  of  the 
House  were  it  not  that,  as  the  immediate  Rep- 
resentative of  the  officer  referred  to  in  the  res- 
olution now  pending,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
speak.  We  have  wandered  so  far  in  this  debate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  original  question  raised 
and  the  real  question  at  issue  that  I  desire  to 
call  the  House  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 
Two  questions  are  now  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. The  second  one  is  an  after  thought,  and 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  proposition.  It 
was  invented  as  a  lighter  to  carry  the  ship 
launched  yesterday  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  over  the  bar  in  order  to  get  it 
out  to  the  open  sea.  I  desire,  sir,  that  we  shall 
separate  that  lighter  from  the  ship,  and  let  the 
gentleman's  crahy  whether  it  sink  or  float,  meet 
such  fate  as  it  deserves. 

As  I  have  said,  the  subject  debated  most 
this  morning  is  not  the  question  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  decide.  Tiie  chief  matter  of 
discussion  for  the  last  two  hours  has  been  the 
constitutional  prerogative  and  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  when  he  comes  to 
open  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  connected 
with  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  joint  rule 
under  which  that  officer  acts.  Our  ears  have 
been  stunned  and  our  fears  alarmed  at  the 
danger  we  incur  by  leaving  this  joint  rule  unre- 
pealed. We  are  now  told  that  all  his  tempest 
and  turbulence  have  for  their  moving  cause 
the  desire  to  settle  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion for  the  future  safety  of  the  Republic. 

We  are  called  upon  in  these  last  days  of  the 
session  to  lay  aside  all  other  business  in  order 
to  provide  for  counting  the  electoral  votes  four 
years  hence.  I  admit  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  at  the  proper  time  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  it ;  but,  as  now  urged,  it  is  a  mere 
evasion,  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  real 
point  now  at  issue. 

Now,  sir,  I  fully  agree  with  many  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken,  that  we  ought  to  have 
full  discussion  and  careful  legislation  in  refer- 
ence to  this  business  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President ;  and  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  new  question  with 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  resolution  now  in  possession  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  this  House, 
sent  to  it  by  the  House  on  my  motion,  as  far 
back  as  the  24th  of  March,  1868,  and  it  is  in 
these  words : 

^^Bmohtd^  That  the  Commtttee  on  the  Jadioiary 
be  directed  to  inqaire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
yidinff  by  law  for  the  settlement  oi  contested  elec- 
tions for  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise." 
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A  standing  committee  of  this  Honse  has  this 
very  subject  under  consideration  and  can  re- 
port. We  want  no  additional  resolution  or 
reference  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Honse. 
I  dismiss  that  part  of  the  gentleman's  scheme, 
which  is  a  manifest  after-thonght,  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  evade  the  violent  and  inde- 
fensible measure  which  he  proposed  in  these 
words : 

Setolvedy  That  the  Ilouse  protest  that  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote  of  Qeor^a  by  the  order  of  the  Vice- 
President  pro  tempore^  was  a  groBS  act  of  oppression 
and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House. 

That  is  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  prevent  it  he  shall  not 
escape  the  responsibility  of  his  attempt.  What, 
then,  is  the  essence  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  the  Vice-President?  Whether  the 
counting  of  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  "  a  gross 
act  of  oppression  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House "  depends  solely 
upon  one  thing,  and  that  is  this :  aid  the  Vice- 
President,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  of  open- 
ing the  votes  and  declaring  the  result  of  the 
count  yesterday,  act  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  the  two  Houses  had  placed  in  his 
hands,  or  did  he  wantonly  neglect  or  refuse  to 
do  something  which  the  law  required  him  to 
do?  The  decision  of  that  question  decides 
the  merits  of  the  gentleman's  resolution. 

Now,  it  will  not  do  for  the  gentleman  to 
allege  that  the  rule  was  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  the  Vice-President  did  wrong  to  obey 
it.  Was  that  officer  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rule  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  ?  The  injunctions  of  that 
rule  were  peremptory  and  left  him  no  discre- 
tion. If  he  had  gravely  doubted  both  the  con- 
stitutionality and  propriety  of  the  rule,  who 
will  say  that  he  would  have  had  the  right,  at 
that  moment,  to  set  it  aside  or  violate  its  pro- 
visions in  the  smallest  particulars  as  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  two  Houses  ? 

Assuming,  then,  that  neither  the  constitu- 
tionality nor  the  wisdom  of  the  rules  under 
which  he  was  acting  was  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him,  we  must  look  to  the  rules  them- 
selves to  find  what  rights  were  conferred  upon 
him,  and  what  duties  were  required  of  him.  If 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule  had  been  his  only 
guide,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  an  objection  to 
counting  the  vote  of  Georgia  would  not  only 
have  been  tn  order,  but  the  vote  of  the  House 
that  it  should  not  be  counted  would  have  made 
it  his  duty  to  omit  from  the  count  altogether 
the  vote  of  that  State. 

This  reduces  the  discussion  to  still  narrower 
limits.  If  the  Vice-President's  course  is  jus- 
tified, that  justification  must  be  found  in  the 
loint  rule  which  passed  this  House  in  the  form 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Omitting  the  preamble,  which  is  only  a 
matter  of  inducement,  and  cannot  restrict  the 
plain  terms  of  the  rule,  the  resolution  is  as 
follows : 


Betohtd  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  eoncurrinff),  That  on  the  assembling  of  Uie 
two  Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Febraan', 
1869,  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  and  VioPresident,  as  provided  bj  law 
and  the  joint  rules,  if  the  countinff  or  omitting  to 
count  the  electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  not  esaentiallj 
chanffe  the  result,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  reportccl 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following 
manner :  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  to  be  counted^he  result  wonld  be,  for 

for  President  of  the  United  States, votes : 

if  not  counted  for for  President  of  the  Unitea 

States, votes ;  but  in  either  case ia  elected 

Presiaent  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  same 
manner  for  Vice-President. 

In  this  rule  is  the  whole  issue  now  in  debate. 
My  colleague    [Mr.  Sohbnos],  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  and  who  has  made  the  strong- 
est argument  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view 
which  I  have  yet  heard,  virtually  acknowl- 
edges that  this  is  the  whole  issue  when   he 
declares   that   this     joint  resolution   neither 
repeals  the  twenty-second  rule  nor  does  it 
come  in  conflict  with  it.    Now,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  new  rule  depended  upon  one  con- 
tingency, namely,  whether  the  counting  of  the 
vote  of  Georgia  would  or  would  not  change 
the  result.     If  it  would  not,  the  new  rule 
should  apply;  if  it  would  change  the  result 
this  rule   should  not  apply,  but  the   Vice- 
President  would   be  thrown  back  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  twenty-second  rule,  in  which 
latter  case  it  would  be  in  order  to  object  to 
counting  the  vote,  and  the  sustaining  of  the 
objection  by  either  House  would  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  r^'ect  the  vote 
f^om  the  count.    The  guide  of  his  conduct  in 
relation  to  Georgia  required  the  settlement  of 
one  preliminary  question,  namely,  will  the  vote 
of  that  State  change  the  result  ?    This  he  mast 
ascertain  before  he  can  know  under  which  rule 
he  is  to  act.    It  may  be  that  the  new  rule  is 
no  rule ;  for  if  he  finds  that  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia will  change  the  result,  then  this  new  rule 
is  a  nullity,  an  absolute  nullity,  because  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  it  was  to  have  any 
force  do  not  exist.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
be  found  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  will  not 
change  the  result,  then  the  rule  applies  in  full 
force,  and,  as  I  maintain,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  rules.    Therefore,  before  the  Vice- 
President  could  determine  whether  this  rale 
should  apply  to  Georgia,  he  must  have  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  other  States  counted. 
That  explains  his  conduct,  which  the  gentle- 
man from   Massachusetts   so   severely  com- 
mented upon  yesterday,  in  regard  to  putting 
off  the  vote  of  Georgia  to  the  last.    Having 
ascertained  by  the  official  count  of  the  vot^s 
of  lUl  the  other  States  that  the  vote  of  G^e<H*gia 
could  not  change  the  result,  he  had  reached  a 
situation  to  which  the  new  rule  applied.    The 
case  had  then  arisen  of  which  tlie  new  role 
says  expressly,  "  In  that  case  they  (the  elec- 
toral votes  of  Georgia)  shall  be  reported  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.''    It  left  him  no  dis- 
cretion.   It  was  made  to  oover  one  oontin- 
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genoj,  and  no  other.  That  oontingenoj  had 
arisen,  and  the  Vice-President,  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  role,  armed  witii  it  as  his  only  lav 
to  applj  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  proceeded, 
or  was  abont  to  proceed,  to  declare  the  vote 
of  Georgia,  when  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts rose  in  his  place  and  objected.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  made  this  answer : 

The  Chair  is  Terr  maoh  disposed  to  hold  the  Sen* 
ate  and  House  of  KepresentaUves  to  their  own  oon- 
current  resolution.  The  purport  of  the  resolution, 
as  we  understand  it,  is,  that  if  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Oeorgia  do  not  ohsinge  the  result  of  the  election, 
they  may  be  oonnted,  bat  if  they  did  alter  the  result, 
they  should  not  be  counted. 

He  had  already  found  that  the  vote  of  Geor- 
gia did  not  change  the  resalt,  and  knew,  there- 
fore, that  the  new  rule  rested  upon  him  in  full 
force.  He  had  no  discretion.  The  role  was 
imperative,  bat  the  gentleman  from  Massaoha- 
setts,  though  out  of  order,  pressed  his  objec- 
tion with  vehemence.  The  Vice-President  re- 
peated his  decision,  and  a  second  time  declared 
that  he  felt  bound  to  obey  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses;  hut  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  with  his  accustomed  per- 
sistence, still  objecting,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  manifestly  desiring  out  of  abun- 
dant caution  to  do  no  ii\justice  to  any  member 
of  the  Senate  or  House,  stated  that  the  Senate 
would  retire.  He  did  not  at  that  time  say  that 
be  entertiuned  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts ;  he  did  not  say  that  he 
ruled  on  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts ;  but  he  declared  that  the  Senate 
would  retire,  and  on  that  declaration  the  Senate 
did  retire.  A  manifest  difference  of  understand- 
ing arose  between  the  two  Houses  on  this  point. 
The  House  did  not  clearly  understand  on  what 
ground  the  Senate  had  retired.  The  record 
shows  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Eldbidob]  claimed  they  had  retired  on  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  JoNBsl. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    For  a  moment. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  wish  to  correct  him,  so 
that  this  debate  may  be  based  upon  the  facts. 
The  gentleman  states  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  here,  did  not  state 
upon  what  ground  the  Senate  retired.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  that  matter  stands,  and  I  will 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Globe : 

*'  The  Pbksxdbmt.    Obiection  being  made*  the  Sen- 
ate will  retire  to  their  Cnamber  to  deliberate,  under 
the  rules. 
^*  Mr.  WAtHBUBin,  of  Illinois.    On  what  t 
'*  The  PassiDBfr.    On  the  objection  that  baa  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts." 

There  was  the  language  of  the  President 
himself. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  what  was  the  objection  ?  Tlje  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  had  not  only  filed  an 
objection  in  writing  against  counting  the  vote 
of  Georgia,  bat  he  had  objected  to  the  ruling 


of  the  Chair  that  ruled  his  objection  not  in  or- 
der. Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
of  the  Senate  ordered  that  body  to  retire. 
Why  did  it  retire  ?  Let  me  trace  the  history 
of  their  transactions,  as  exhibited  in  their  mes- 
sage to  the  House.  After  reaching  their 
Chamber  the  Senate  decided  that  they  had  no 
right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  counting  the 
vote  of  Georgia.  Why?  Because  the  joint 
rule  had  settled  it  that  the  vote  of  Georma 
sliould  be  counted,  and  counted  in  a  particular 
way.  Therefore  the  Senate,  as  it  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  declared  that  it  had  no  right  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  count  the  vote  of  Georgia  in 
the  prescribed  manner.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate b  seen  in  the  fallowing : 

"  Smolh^d^  That  under  the  special  order  of  the  two 
Houses,  respecting  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  the  objections  made  to  counting  the 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Greorgia  are  not 
in  order." 

In  the  mean  time  the  House,  supposing  that 
the  two  bodies  had  separated,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  point  of  order,  but  the  objec- 
tion to  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia,  proceeded 
to  vote  on  that  question,  and  voted  that  it  should 
not  be  counted.  The  Senate  came  back,  and 
its  President  announced  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.  I  agree  with  my  coUeagne  [Mr. 
Sohbnok]  that  the  words  employed  were  not 
a  strictly  correct  announcement  of  what  the 
Senate  had  done,  for  the  Senate  did  not  in 
form,  nor  could  it  in  fact,  overrule  the  objeoti(»i 
of  a  member  of  the  House.  But  I  call  atten* 
tion  to  the  £Eu;t,  that  when  the  President  of 
the  Senate  came  back  he  did  what  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do :  he  reasserted  his  first 
decision,  that  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  counting  the  vote  of 
Georgia  was  not  in  order.  It  is  true  that  he 
used  the  language  which  my  ooUeagne  has 
repeated ;  but  I  trust  that  no  member  of  this 
House  will  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute 
about  the  mere  form  of  words.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  House  by  the  Senate  must  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  official  messages  reoeived  from 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  that  under  the  new 
rule  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Vice-President  to  rule  out  the  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetts.  The  gen- 
tleman must  not  state  what  I  did  cot  da  I 
did  not  ask  him  to  rule  it  out.  I  appealed  to 
the  House,  supposing  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand  me.  I  am  talking  of  what  occurred 
before  the  Senate  went  out  the  second  time.  I 
affirm  again,  that  before  the  Senate  went  out 
the  seeond  time  it  was  perfectly  competent  for 
the  I^ident  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  enter- 
tain the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
saohnsetts. He  did  twice  refhse  it,  and  I  only 
regret  that  he  did  not  persist  in  his  refusal.  It 
was  only  becaose  of  the  persistence  of  mem- 
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bers  of  this  Honse  that  he  waived  his  own 
opinion  until  he  had  time  to  consider.  When 
he  came  back,  having  concluded  that  he  was 
right  in  the  first  place  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  persisted  in  nis  refusal  to  entertain  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
he  announced  that  conclusion,  and  persisted 
accordingly.  It  is  true  that  the  vote  of  the 
House  not  to  count  the  vote  of  Georgia  placed 
us  in  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  position, 
but  could  not  repeal  the  new  joint  rule. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
SonsNOK]  is  fertile  in  suppositions.  He  asks, 
if  the  President  of  the  Senate  had  opened  tbe 
supposed  returns  of  Georgia  and  found  only  a 
newspaper  in  the  envelope,  would  he  be  bound 
to  count  it?  or  suppose  they  were  sent  from 
South  Carolina?  It  is  easy  to  suppose  extreme 
and  impossible  cases.  If  any  absurd  result 
should  follow  from  such  supposition  the  fault 
must  be  traced  to  the  rule  that  makes  such  a 
result  possible.  But  the  votes  were  presented 
as  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  provided  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  must  count  them,  and  he  did  count 
them. 

Mr.  PAINE.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PAJNE.  I  thank  my  friend  for  allow- 
ing me  to  ask  him  this  question.  Did  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  joint  Convention  order  the  vote  of 
Georgia  to  be  counted?  Was  that  vote  count- 
ed? Did  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  ever  order  that  vote  to  be  counted  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  new  rule  provides 
a  definite  formula' to  be  used  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  precise  as  the  ritual  of  the  Church. 
He  is  to  declare  that  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  be 
counted  the  result  for  President  will  stand  thus 
and  thus,  and  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  is  not 
counted  the  result  will  stand  thus  and  thus ; 
but  in  either  case  the  same  persons  are  elected 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  PAINE.  The  resolution  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  charges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  presiding  over  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  two  Houses,  with  having 
counted,  or  caused  to  be  counted,  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  President  of  the 
Senate  did  any  sach  thing? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  presume  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  *'  count," 
the  vote  of  Georgia  was  not  counted.  We 
know  it  was  not  counted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  votes  of  other  States  were  counted ; 
but  it  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion that  they  were  counted  hypothetically. 
I  quite  agree  with  my  friend,  that  in  so  far  aa 
the  votes  of  Georgia  were  counted  at  all  they 
were  counted  by  the  resolution,  and  not  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PAINE.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  this 
resolution  does  not  expressly  provide  that  the 
President  of  a  joint  convention  should  declare. 


if  they  are  counted,  the  result  is  so  and  so,  and 
if  they  are  not  counted  it  is  so  and  so,  with- 
out requiring  him  to  count  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bvtlem] 
asks  whether  the  Constitution  does  not  order 
otherwise.  I  answer  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  was  not  to  question  the  oonstitution«l- 
ity,  but  was  to  carry  out  and  obey  the  role 
adopted  for  his  guidance  by  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SCHENOK.  I  merely  wiah  to  caU  the 
gentleman's  attention,  as  he  is  quoting  the 
action  and  declaration  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Presiding  Oficer 
of  the  joint  convention,  to  what  took  place  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to  it,  as  I 
have  it  in  the  Glohei  After  they  returned  to 
the  Senate,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Edmunds  as  to  what  had  taken  place  and  what 
had  been  decided,  the  President  pro  tempore 
said: 

**  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Haasachusetta  took  exception  to  the  counting  of  the 
vote  for  a  different  reason  from  any  covered  hy  tlie 
concurrent  resolution.  It  was  because  the  vote  was 
not  cast  upon  the  day  required  by  law,  which  goes 
hehind  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  it  seemed  to  tbe 
Chair,  for  which  reason  it  was  thought  best  to  retire 
and  deliberate  upon  that.  It  was  a  dijferent  quee- 
tion,  not  involved  in  the  concurrent  resolution,  per- 
haps  lying  back  of  that,  based  on  the  grouna  that 
the  vote  was  informal  and  not  to  be  counted  at  all." 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  entirely  of  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  What  occurred  between 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate  in 
their  own  Chamber  is  no  part  of  this  record. 
We  have  to  do  with  the  record  properly  au- 
thenticated and  sent  to  us  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  record  declares  that  objections  to  count- 
ing the  vote  of  Georgia  are  not  in  order.  And 
even  if  my  colleague^s  account  of  tbe  trans- 
action be  admitted,  it  only  shows  that  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  ruling  of  the  Vice-Prefii- 
dent,  and  not  that  they  overruled  the  Honse. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  to  the 
last  point  I  desire  to  make  in  this  discussion. 
We  nave  heard  it  said  that  there  was  great  ex- 
citement here,  great  turbulence,  an  nneeemly 
performance,  a  shamef  q1  scene.  I  admit  it, 
and  deplore  the  fact  more  than  any  words  of 
mine  can  express.  But  I  appeal  to  the  mem- 
ory and  conscience  of  every  man  in  this  Honse 
to  say  who  inaugurated  the  unseemly  perfonn- 
ance,  who  began  the  excitement  ?  What  tran- 
spired here  yesterday  in  the  nature  of  tnrhn- 
lence  ?  Was  it  not  the  theatrical  attitude,  the 
ferocity  of  manner,  and  the  disorderly  utter- 
ances of  those  in  this  House  who  thought  they 
might,  by  clamor,  uproar,  and  disorder,  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  law  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate?  Did  not  the  shameful  scene  ori- 
ginate with  members  who,  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  presiding  officer,  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions like  these : 

^*  Mr.  BuTLBB,  of  MaasachuBetts.    I  move  that  this 
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oonventioik  now  be  dissoWed,  and  that  the  Senate 
have  leave  to  retire.  FContinued  orLes  of  '  Order ! 
Order  in  And  on  thai  motion  I  demand  a  vote. 
rCriee  of*  Order!  Order!'  from  various  parte  of  the 
Hall.]  We  oertaanly  have  the  right  to  oleer  the  Hall 
of  interlopen." 

It  was  language  like  this;  it  was  a  maimer 
and  bearing  of  unparalleled  insolence ;  it  was 
the  fell  spirit  of  disorder — that  spirit  that  pre- 
fers to  "  reign  in  hell  rather  serve  in  heav- 
en,** that  would  bring  chaos  into  this  sacred 
Hall,  where  order  and  calm  deliberation  should 
forever  dwell.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
spirit  which  disturbed  the  harmony  and  dig- 
nitj  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterdaj^s  assem- 
bly, and  I  believe  that  not  only  the  members 
of  this  House,  but  the  whole  country,  will  rec- 
ognize the  debt  of  obligation  they  owe  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  who  threatened  to  use 
the  constabulary  force  at  his  command  to  pre- 
serve order  in  this  Hall. 

Mr.  MATNARD.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
Much  that  the  gentleman  has  said  trenches  so 
nearly  upon  the  line  of  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage, if  it  not  transcends  it,  that  I  feel  I  ought 
to  interpose  as  against  my  personal  friend  to 
save  him  from  the  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman point  out  the  language  ? 

Mr.  MATNARD.  I  rose  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interposing  my  objection  to  the  style 
of  remark  the  gentleman  is  indulging  in.  I 
witiidraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  As  an  exhortation  to  pru- 
dence of  speech  in  this  presence  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  will  always  be  welcome.  But 
after  six  years'  service  on  this  floor,  during 
which  time  a  point  of  order  for  the  use  of  un- 
parliamentary language  was  not  only  never 
sustained,  but  never  made  against  me,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  disturb  my  fnend  with  the 
fear  that  I  may  forget  the  decorum  which  be- 
comes this  place. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  It  is  to  save  my  friend 
from  interruption  that  I  made  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  did  not  feel  myself  in 
danger  before,  and  certainly  after  the  kind 
suggestion  of  my  friend  I  am  doubly  armed. 
Indeed,  more ;  for 

^^Thiioe  b  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  Just.** 

I  was  only  saying  that  if  there  was  disorder 
in  this  House,  if  there  was  an  unseemly  ex- 
hibition here,  I  think  the  House  cannot  be 
slow  to  discover  its  source.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  rise  to  make  a  personal  defense  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  bat  only  to  say,  as  I 
now  say  in  conclusion,  that  had  he  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did,  had  he  been  prevented 
from  the  performance  of  his  high  duty  by  any 
course  of  intimidation,  coercion,  or  unseemly 
clamor,  and  had  we  in  consequence  found  our- 
selves in  chaos  after  the  4th  of  March  next, 
with  no  President-elect,  I  do  not  think,  sir, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  wbnld  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  the  origin  of  that  meas- 
orelees  disaster. 


And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  in  behalf 
of  all  who  oppose  this  violent  and  unjustifia- 
ble measure,  I  move  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPALDING.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BU'TLER,  of  Massachusetto.  That  is 
the  meanest  act  I  ever  knew  any  mortal  man 
to  do. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  We  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  motion  I  have  made 
has  but  indicated  my  own  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter. As  many  of  my  friends  desire  further 
discussion,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Logan  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHANKS.  I  wish  to  say  that  Ohio 
took  the  floor  one  at  a  time,  and  I  hope  Illi- 
nois will  do  the  same.  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
say. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to 
that  rule  under  which  the  floor  is  assigned 
to  members  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
are  entered  upon  the  Speaker's  Ust.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  LOGAN.    There  is  no  such  rule. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Let  us  inquire  with 
regard  to  that  I  am  making  a  point  ot 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
oyerrules  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair  has 
awarded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Ix>oAN.] 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I  will 
not  yield  for  any  interruption.  I  yield  a  por- 
tion of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts £Mr.  Butlbb]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  How  much 
time? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  yield  to  him  for  the  present 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood  that  members  are  assigned  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  the  House  according 
to  a  list  that  is  made  out  and  kept  by  the 
Speaker.  Now,  I  desire  to  inquire,  if  that  is 
the  rule  or  order  of  our  proceedings,  how  my 
coUeage  [Mr.  Looah]  obtained  the  floor  to  the 
exclusion  of  myself  and  my  coUeage  [Mr. 
Bbomwsll],  who  are  on  the  list  ?  I  would  like 
to  know.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  me  a 
moment— 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
does  not  entertain  ti^at  as  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  wanted  to  save  the  Chair 
from  having  to  answer  such  questions.  I  got 
the  floor  for  the  reason  that  I  caught  the 
Speaker's  eye  flrst,  as  tJie  rules  of  the  House 
require. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Then  let  us  not  have 
any  list  at  aU.  [Cries  of  ''  Agreed.'^  It  is  a 
farce.  

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  would  like  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  information  interesting  to  my- 
self, whether  the  Chair  goes  by  the  list  or  not? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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man.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
ohnsetts. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  MaBsaohaBetts.  I  trust, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  grave  matter  of  consti- 
tntional  law  and  the  priyileges  of  this  Honse, 
which,  though  it  can  have  no  present  efFect 
npon  the  order  of  hosiness  and  the  action  of 
the  Government,  excites  such  unwonted  sen- 
sibility in  the  House,  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider with  that  care,  that  calmness,  and  that 
candor  which  its  importance  demands.  The 
question  before  the  House  is  one  compounded 
of  fact  and  of  law.  To  the  facts  I  shall  not  speak. 
They  are  known  to  and  in  the  memory  of  every 
member.  To  the  law  I  propose  to  address 
myself  in  such  degree  as  I  may.  And  now  let 
me  ask  the  House  to  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  re- 
ply to  these  unprovoked  personal  assaults  upon 
me  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  The  House 
knows  I  have  never  begun  a  personal  attack 
upon  any  member,  but  if  I  am  pressed  too  far 
I  will  reply,  and  in  a  way  that  1  have  done  on 
one  occasion,  and  which  I  had  hoped  would 
have  forever  relieved  me  from  such  assaults. 
I  was  once  told  upon  this  floor  that  I  had  voted 
fifty-seven  times  for  JefF.  Davis,  in  order  to 
lessen  my  standing  with  the  members  of  the 
House  and  to  provoke  me  to  controversy.  I 
returned  that  assault  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
thought  the  same  man  would  never  make  an- 
other upon  me ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  in  life 
never,  unprovoked,  to  begin  personal  contro- 
versy. 

In  answer  to  the  declamation  in  this  case 
let  me  say  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bingham]  has  again  made  that  splendid  rhe- 
torical display  about  '*  anarchy,''  which  has 
neither  heart  to  feel  nor  a  soul  to  be  saved ; 
that  starry  declamation  about  the  "gathered 
whdom  of  a  thousand  years  "  [laughter] ;  the 
'^  land  drenched  in  the  blood  of  millions  of  your 
sons  "  and  '^  dotted  all  over  with  their  graves." 
[Laughter.]  I  only  reply  that  I  always  did 
like  that  speech.  [Much  laughter.]  And  if 
everybody  else  likes  it  as  much  as  I  do  and  we 
are  to  have  it  upon  all  proper  occasions,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  no  more  about  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] To  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield], 
who,  smarting  a  little  under  the  faQure  of  his 
defense  of  the  regular  Army,  has  chosen  to 
arraign  my  motives  and  send  me  to  the  coun- 
try branded  in  parliamentary  language  as  be- 
ing actuated  witn  the  **  spirit  of  nell,''  I  have 
oidy  to  say,  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."    [Great  laughter.] 

Waiving  all  that  is  personal  and  does  not 
elucidate  the  question,  let  me  draw  attention 
to  the  law  which  governs  the  momentous 
power  of  counting  and  declaring  the  election 
of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  first  power  on 
earth.  It  is  this:  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  original  article,  the  sec- 
ond, if  I  mistake  not,  provides  that  upon  an 
occasion  like  that  of  yesterday  "  the  Pimdent 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 


the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  The  twelfth  article  of  amendment 
has  precisely  the  same  provision,  in  precisely 
the  same  words,  and  no  more;  ao  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shxllababgeb] 
was  not  as  usual  correct  this  morning  in  say- 
ing that  this  provision  was  changed  because 
of  the  trouble  in  the  election  between  Jeffer- 
son, Burr,  and  Adams. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  That  ia  what  was 
stated  by  Justice  Story. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not 
care  what  Justice  Story  states ;  the  OonstitQ* 
tion  shows  what  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  never 
inclined  to  pin  my  faith  upon  ikt  opinion  or 
actions  of  any  one  man.  God  gave  roe  my  own 
reason  to  guide  me,  and  my  own  eyes  to  inform 
me.  And  because  a  man  who  is  dead  has  as- 
serted a  given  proposition,  that  alone  does  not 
compel  me  to  believe  it.  The  living  may  be  as 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  are  the  dead  to 
judge  for  them. 

The  law  is  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  then  the 
votes  shall  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses.  Now,  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
better  and  no  more  lust  rule  of  construction  ot 
constitutional  or  other  law  than  that  where 
power  is  expressly  given  by  law  to  an  officer 
to  do  a  certain  thing  only,  ti:iat  power  is  lim- 
ited, and  a  fhrther  power  to  do  another  thing 
not  expressly  conferred  upon  him  cannot  be 
given  by  intendment,  and  the  very  conferring 
of  the  power  with  a  limit  excludes  such  in- 
tendment. 

Now,  Hie  Constitution  gives  the  power  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  open  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  votes,  because,  being  required  to 
be  transmitted  to  him,  he  has  them  in  his  cus- 
tody. There  it  stops,  so  far  as  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  concerned.  The  Constitution 
then  goes  on  to  say  Uiat  the  '*  votes  shaU  then 
be  counted,"  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses.  Why?  My  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shellabargeb]  says  that  it  is 
in  order  that  the  two  Houses  may  be  witnesses 
that  it  is  done  rightly.  Exactly  so.  I  6fX^ 
with  him.  But  if  it  is  done  wrongly,  what  is 
the  remedy?  If  the  President  of  the  Senate 
may  do  in  this  matter  as  he  pleases,  as  is  now 
claimed  to  be  the  law,  and  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves, whether  it  be  as  the  great  constitBtionaJ 
duty,  wrongly  or  rightly,  why,  then,  shonM 
the  Constitution  compel  us  to  stay  here  as  wit- 
nesses to  a  wrong  with  the  committing  of  which 
we  have  neither  the  power  nor  right  to  inter- 
fere? Are  we  thus  compelled  to  sit  here 
poor,  inanimate  witnesses,  voiceless  witneeses, 
powerless  witnesses,  incapable  for  good  or  iUf 
Although  our  position  is  claimed  to  be  so  poor, 
so  degrading,  yet  the  Speaker  tells  us  that  we 
were  here  as  a  House,  in  full  vigor,  with  power 
ev^n  to  order,  through  our  presiding  officer, 
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the  arrest  of  its  members — the  highest  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  Hoase.  And  the  Sen- 
ate was  here  likewise,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Oohstitation,  as  a  Senate,  with  its  8ergeant-at- 
Arms,  to  carry  out  its  high  behests,  and  arrest, 
it  may  be,  its  own  members. 

Why  does  the  Oonstitntion  bring  the  two 
great  legislative  bodies  of  the  nation  together, 
in  their  legislative  capacity,  upon  so  solemn 
and  great  an  occasion  as  the  final  choice  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  if  it  leaves  them  so  impotent 
for  good  and  so  powerless  to  prevent  evil,  and 
so  great  an  evil  that  the  Senate  and  Hoase 
most  sit  palsied  by  while  the  '^  fonndations  of 
the  great  deep "  of  onr  Government  may  be 
broken  up  and  the  land  deluged  in  anarchy, 
with  all  its  fearful  and  bloody  consequences, 
because  of  the  mistakes,  perversity,  or  corrup- 
tion of  a  single  man,  who  may  himself  aspire 
to  the  place  from  which,  by  his  own  wrong,  he 
ejects  the  choice  of  the  people? 

Now,  it  is  said,  though  if  it  were  true  in 
view  of  such  a  constitutional  dilemma  it  would 
not  alter  my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that 
Chancellor  Kent  has  ^ven  an  opinion  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  only  is  to  count  the 
votes.  But  what  are  his  words?  He  only 
says — ^I  presume  it  may  be  so  considered—in 
commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Well,  he  gives  neither  a  judicial  opinion  nor  any 
opinion  at  alL  Justice  Story  says:  "It  is  a 
eoiui  ami§9u$;  the  Oonstitntion  does  not  state 
who  shall  count  the  vote."  So  I  bring  Ohan- 
cellor  Kent  and  Justice  Story  in  direct  oppo- 
eition,  and  thus  dismiss  them  upon  this  point. 

Now,  where  does  the  Constitution  place 
us?  We  are  placed  here  in  joint  convention 
to  count  the  votes,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  see  that  they  are  justly  and  correctly 
counted.  It  is  a  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, operating  ex  nroprio  vigorej  to  do  an 
act  of  government.  Tnerefore,  all  the  power 
necessary  to  execute  the  power  is  also  con* 
ferred.  It  is  familiar  law  that  when  any 
power  is  given  by  law  to  any  officer  or  body 
all  the  powers  incident  to  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  power  granted  are  also  granted. 
Among  those  powers  in  the  present  case  is  a 
power  in  the  two  Houses  sitting  in  convention 
to  preserve  order;  to  establiBh  rules  for  its 
own  government,  and  to  guide  its  delibera- 
tion ;  for  being  an  aggregate  body,  or  in  any 
view  composed  of  aj^gregate  bodies,  to  deter- 
mine auestions  for  itself  by  deliberation.  A 
part  of  that  power  is  exercised  by  the  House 
and  a  part  by  the  Senate,  whether  in  an  aggre- 
gate body  or  separated  opinion  is  divided. 
One  theory  is,  and  that  theory  seems  to  be 
generally  entertained,  that  the  Senate,  being  a 
smaller  body  than  the  House,  ought  nojb  to  be 
compelled  to  come  into  the  convention  to  be 
overalanghed  by  the  larger  body  in  a  p^r 
capita  or  aggregate  vote.  But  that  proposi- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  settled  or  asoertdned 
one. 

Bat,  however  that  may  be,  whether  we  ex- 


ercise that  power  separately  or  coigointly, 
apart  from  each  other  or  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  the  power  is  given  to  the  conven- 
tion to  preserve  order,  determine  questions  for 
itself,  and  to  settle  all  other  questions  neces- 
sary to  execute  its  work  as  a  constitutional 
body.  That,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  power  given  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  incident  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  us,  and  that  in  its  execu- 
tion the  BepubUc  shall  receive  no  detriment. 
If  we  can  neither  preserve  order,  nor  deliber- 
ate, nor  examine,  nor  determine  any  question, 
how  are  we  to  find  out  what  are  the  votes  we 
are  to  count  or  to  see  counted?  Suppose  that 
upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate  I  rise  and  ob- 
iect,  saying,  "Why,  sir,  that  certificate  is 
forged,  and  I  Imve  the  evidence  here." 
"But,^"  says  the  President,  "I  cannot  hear 
that  Don't  you  know  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution will  not  permit  us  to  examine  this 
question,  or  I  alone  can  judge  of  that,  and  I 
am  without  power  to  summon  a  witness? '' 
I  ask  this  House  what  are  we  to  do  in  such 
a  case?  How  are  we  to  hear  evidence,  if 
necessary,  if  we  have  no  power?  I  say,  "I 
know  that  certificate  is  forged."  Another 
gentleman  says,  "I  Imow  it  is  genuine;**  and 
there  is  a  confiict.  Are  we  to  count  the 
votes  certified  by  such  a  certificate  without 
determining  anything  about  the  genninenesa 
of  such  a  certificate  ? 

Again,  sir,  a  question  may  arise :  by  whom 
is  the  certificate  given  ?  To  be  valid  it  must 
be  the  certificate  of  the  electors.  How  are 
we  to  know  that  they  were  electors?  To  be 
legally  electors  they  must  be  elected  under 
certain  constitutional  forms  and  on  a  certain 
day.  Must  we  not  have  all  power  necessary 
to  ascertain  such  facta  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  no  action  ought  or  can  be  had? 
Now,  we  have  adopted  a  joint  rule,  the  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule — a  rule  which,  whoever 
drew  it,  is  in  my  judgment  very  badly  worded 
and  wanting  in  very  many  particulars  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  convention.  But 
that  twenty-second  joint  rule  is  not  uncon- 
stitntionaL  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  business  I  have  never  said  it  was ;  for 
that  rule  determines  what  we  have  a  right  to 
determine,  the  mode  of  doinff  business  in  con- 
vention, the  manner  in  whi<m  we  shall  exer- 
cise our  power.  We  have  a  right  under  the 
Constitntioo  to  exercise  our  power  in  any 
manner  we  choose,  either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, provided  it  be  not  done  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  rule  carefully  provides  that  when  an 
objection  is  made  the  two  bodies  shall  separate 
ana  deliberate  upon  that  objection.  Either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  may  retire ;  for  we 
might  meet  with  the  Senate  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  if  it  were  thought  best.  The  object 
of  the  role  is  that  the  two  bodies  should  sepa- 
rate and  each  deliberate  separately.  But  their 
determination  is  to  be  reported  to  whom  ?   To 
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the  joint  oonyention,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  sitting  in  the  joint  convention,  and 
when  they  take  form  of  conjoint  deliherations 
they  determine  the  question.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  House  alone  amounts  to  nothing ; 
the  determination  of  the  Senate  alone  amounts 
to  nothing  until  they  are  brought  in  and  be- 
come the  action  of  the  joint  oonvention.  When 
they  are  brought  in  and  ruled,  then  we  act  in 
convention.  The  two  bodies  having  deliber- 
ated separately,  the  result  is  reported  to  the 
joint  convention,  and  we  act  thereupon  as  a 
convention. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  I 
said,  and  I  repeat  it — although  I  have  been 
denounced  as  *^  revolutionary  '^— that  I  do  not 
think  that  concurrent  resolution  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  Why?  For  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  undertakes  to 
alter  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  votes  of  all  States  shall  be 
counted ;  and  we  have  no  right  in  any  way  to 
abridge,  alter,  or  amend  that  provision.  Some 
of  my  friends  ask  just  here,  *^  Why,  then,  did 
you  vote  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
should  not  be  counted  t "  Because  I  held  that 
it  was  no  vote ;  that  it  was  not  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  any  State ;  that 
Georgia  was  not  a  State  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  had  not  voted  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  requirements.  For  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Shellababgsb]  that  by  all  fair  intendment  of 
law  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  electoral  colleges 
to  assemble  and  vote  on  the  same  day  appoint- 
ed by  ]aw  as  it  is  that  the  people  who  elect 
them  should  vote  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. As  great  evils  would  follow  the 
omission  of  the  one  requirement  as  the  other. 
We  cannot  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  alter  the  day  on  which  the  electors 
shall  meet,  that  being  fixed  by  law  as  well  as 
the  intendment  of  the  Constitution.  Certainly 
we  cannot  by  such  resolution  alter  the  Consti- 
tution. We  ought  not  if  we  could,  and  we 
oould  not  if  we  would. 

Again,  we  cannot,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
say  before  the  meeting  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion which  votes  shall  and  which  shall  not  be 
counted,  because  in  so  doing  we  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  duty  and  a  right  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  given  to  the  two  Houses  acting 
together,  and  which  cannot  be  exercised  ex- 
cept when  ffltting  as  component  parts  of  a 
joint  convention. 

S9re  the  hammer  fell.] 
.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohusetto.    I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  Logan]  wiU 
give  me  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  give  the  gentieman  ten 
minutes  longer. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Tt  is  pretty 
hard,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  argue  a  great  question 
of  constitutional  law  With  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  but  I  will  go  on  as  well  as  I  may. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  will  give  the  gentleman 


fifteen  minutes.    That  will  make  half  an  hour 
altogether. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  courtesy  of  my  friend ;  I 
am  very  grateful  for  it.  I  am  only  stating 
how  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  limitation  of 
time  in  the  discussion  of  a  great  question  like 
this. 

Now,  that  being  the  state  of  the  law  if  I  am 
right  in  the  argument  we  stand  here.  When 
we  come  together  we  must  have  some  means 
of  conducting  our  business.  How  are  we  to 
get  out  of  convention  when  we  have  once  as- 
sembled? The  first  question  is  whether  we 
have  the  means.  Supx>ose  the  Senate  do  not 
choose  to  leave,  may  we  not  adjourn?  If  we 
cannot  they  may  keep  us  here  always.  Do 
they  have  any  more  right,  if  we  give  them  the 
use  of  our  seats,  than  if  tiiey  gave  us  the  ose 
of  their  seats?  If  we  get  in  there,  can  we 
stick,  and  can  they  not  get  rid  of  us  if  they  de- 
sire to  deliberate.  Can  they  come  in  here  and 
stick  if  we  act  here  as  two  bodies  and  both 
desire  to  adjourn  at  one  time  ?  Shall  we  hare 
the  yeas  and  nays  caUed  in  both  Houses  here 
together  at  one  time  ?  Certainly  not.  Yet 
we  must  have  eaual  rights.  We  are  coequal- 
no,  I  deny  that  fact  in  the  broadest  sense;  for 
there  is  no  power  the  equal  to  that  of  the  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  People  when  assembled  in 
legislative  capacity.  Tnat  is  higher  than  all. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Senote  have  the  right  to 
go  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  determine  an 
objection  taken  or  a  motion  made  and  deter- 
mined in  the  course  of  a  joint  business  by  a 
coequal  branch  of  this  Government  and  co- 
equal branch  of  the  oonvention  is  out  of  order 
and  shall  not  be  entertained,  and  then  can 
come  here  and  force  that  upon  us  ?  Can  that 
be  the  wisdom  of  our  Others  as  expressed  in 
the  Constitution,  or,  as  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bingham]  more  eloquently  might 
have  sud,  '^  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ?  "  Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution 
provides  no  better  than  that  for  the  transac- 
tion of  so  grave  business  ?  When  we  have  the 
power  we  have  the  right. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  understand  that  a  mle  of 
the  House  was  made  that  at  half-past  four  we 
should  adjourn  to  meet  at  half-past  seven  this 
evening.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact^  and 
inasmuch  as  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  bring  us  down  to  that  time, 
I  move  ti^t  we  shall  dispense  with  the  rale  for 
a  session  this  eveninir. 

Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGEB.  I  ask  tiie  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  me  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman,  as  he  always  puts  his  questions 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentieman  seeking  for  the 
truth.  I  wish  I  oould  say  as  much  of  everj- 
body  putting  questions. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman for  his  kindness,  and  my  only  obje^  }^ 
to  get  at  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  in 
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that  rdspect  I  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
gontleman^s  learning.  What  I  stated  about 
this  Joint  rule  was  that,  if  the  oonstrnotion  I 
put  npon  it  was  the  correct  one,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  it  was  nnconstitntional.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  construction  put  upon  the  rule, 
and  which,  if  it  be  the  true  construction,  I 
maintain  the  rule  is  unconstitutional,  is  that 
ev^ery  vote  of  a  State  could  be  objected  to,  and 
on  that  question  the  rule  required  that  each 
House  should  act  separately,  and  not  try  it  in 
any  other  way.  Then  it  provided  that  unless 
they  agreed  separately  to  the  same  thing,  the 
▼ote  of  the  State  objected  to  should  not  be 
counted.  If  that  were  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  either  House 
to  throw  out  the  vote  of  any  State,  and  to  de- 
cide that  that  vote  could  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Mas^aohusetts.  I  will  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman,  which  he 
has  so  clearly  and  properly  put.  This  is  it: 
the  two  Houses  may  determine,  each  for  itself, 
separately,  but  they  must  come  into  joint  con- 
vention, and  make  that  determination  of  the 
convention,  just  precisely  as  a  jury  may  retire 
from  court  and  deliberate  on  their  verdict  and 
make  it  up,  but  it  has  no  validity  until  after  it 
has  been  ddclarod  in  the  court.  The  rule  says 
that  the  deliberation  must  be  done  separately, 
but  the  Constitution  compels  joint  action  in 
counting  the  votes,  so  that  the  final  action 
must  be  when  the  Houses  are  together,  how- 
ever they  may  have  settled  what  that  action 
shall  be.  The  deliberation  is  to  be  done  sepa- 
rately, and  the  decision  is  to  be  made  jointly. 
Now,  let  me  examine  the  concurrent  resolution 
a  little  further.  Suppose  the  power  is  given  to 
the  two  Houses  by  the  Oonstitution  to  count 
the  votes  in  convention — and  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it,  for  it  is  vital — 
can  that  power  be  regulated  and  put  in  execu- 
tion through  the  means  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? I  now  mean  a  concurrent  resolution  not 
approved  by  the  President,  and  therefore  I 
answer  the  whole  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  FMr.  Bi^oham],  if  that  argument 
can  be  called  where  argument  is  not,  when  he 
declares  in  such  brilliant  sentences  that  propo- 
sition is  revolutionary  because  it  contravenes 
the  law,  and  this  resolution  is  the  law. 

There  is  no  law  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  except  made  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  passed  over  his  veto.  The  Constitu- 
tion vested  in  Congress  the  power  by  law  to 
carry  out  all  the  powers  vested  in  any  branch 
of  the  Government  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  that  Constitution,  and  not  by 
concurrent  resolutions,  not  by  joint  resolutions 
of  the  two  Houses  only,  but  by  an  act  in  which 
both  Houses  concur  and  which  receives  the 
approval  of  the  President,  or  which,  not  re- 
ceiving his  approval,  is  passed  over  his  veto  by 
two-thirds  of  both  branches.  Therefore  that 
concurrent  resolution  had  not  any  power  here. 
But  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  resolution 
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has  something  personal  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate. 

Now,  let  me  here  say — and  h  say  it  in  all 
directness  and  sincerity — ^there  is  no  man  in 
this  nation  who  has  a  higher  appreciation,  or 
greater  love,  or  more  faith  and  contidence  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  gentleman  who  is 
known  all  over  the  country  by  the  endearing 
name  of  honest  old  Ben  Wade,  than  I  have. 
That  man,  standing  there  yesterday,  of  him- 
self and  from  himself  would  never  take  away 
the  rights  of  this  House  nor  those  of  a  single 
human  being.  But  it  was  because  he  was 
acting  under  a  pernicious  resolution  deciding 
for  us  a  point  of  order,  which  was  passed, 
how  and  by  whom  parliamentary  courtesy 
will  not  allow  me  to  say,  and  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  those  who  passed  and  who  are  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  House  day  by  day.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  do  you  know  that 
to-day  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have 
entertained  a  resolution  to  censure  a  majority 
of  your  members  for  what  was  done  in  this 
House  yesterday?  I  think  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  pass  it,  that  we  might  be  aroused 
to  the  danger  that  the  country  is  in  of  being 
governed  by  an  oligarchy.  The  Senate  have 
entertained  such  a  resolution,  as  I  am  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  to  be  any  worse  than  for  the  House 
yesterday  to  entertain  a  resolution  of  censure 
of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massaohnsetts.  I  am  by 
no  means  proposing  to  censure  the  Senate.  I 
am  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  House,  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 

Sle,  which  were  invaded  here  by  the  action 
one  yesterday.  I  mean  to  say  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Wade  did  it  for  and  of  himself.  He  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  somebody,  and  parliamen- 
tary courtesy  forbids  me  saying  wnat,  and  I 
do  not  say  it. 

Now,  then,  having  determined  what  our 
rights  are,  I  want  to  come  directly  to  the  reso- 
lutions which  I  have  modified  so  that  I  hardly 
think  they  can  be  obleoted  to  by  anybody,  and 
yet  gives  up  no  right.  I  send  them  to  the 
Chair,  and  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  them. 

The  Clerk  read  the  modified  resolutions,  as 
follows : 

BetolveJ^  That  the  H^usa  protests  against  the  man- 
ner of  procedure  and  the  order  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore,  in  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  counting  the  vote  of  Oeorgia.  in  obo- 
dience  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  only,  ana  ai^ainst 
his  acts  dissolving  the  convention  and  the  two 
HoQses  at  his  own  will  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  House. 

JZnw/vtfJ.That  the  above  resolationbe,  and  hereby 
is,  referrea  to  a  select  committee  of  flve«  with  leave 
to  report  at  any  time,  and  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.    Now,  Mr. 

Speaker,  what  exactly  is  the  proposition  before 

the  House  ?    It  is  a  resolution  declaring  that 

in  our  judgaient  our  privileges  were  ao  much 
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interfered  with  by  what  was  done  in  the  con- 
vention yesterday  that  we  protest  against  sach 
action,  and  ought  to  examine  into  it,  and  that 
we  will  refer  it  to  a  committee  for  that  por- 

Sose.  That  is  all  there  is  of  the  proposition, 
r ow,  what  is  there  in  it  to  complain  of  that 
gentlemen  should  have  attacked  me  so  vehe- 
mently? My  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shslla- 
basgeb]  says  this  House  has  no  privilege  of 
any  kind  in  that  convention  save  to  sit  by  as 
witnesses.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  resolution  is 
wrong  and  useless.  I  agree  we  must  stand  on 
that  or  stand  nowhere,  because  the  Senate,  by 
the  act  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  has  treated  us 
exactly  as  though  we  had  no  privileges. 
Therefore  it  is  a  logical  conclusion,  a  fair  and 
just  conclusion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Shellababoeb]  that  we  had  no  privilege 
here.  He  must  come  to  that  to  sustain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  its  officer  yesterday. 

Now,  I  insist  that  we  have  high  privileges 
as  a  portion  of  that  convention,  and  they  were 
given  us  for  a  great  and  useful  purpose,  and 
therefore  I  insist  on  this  motion  in  order  that 
hereafter,  with  a  divided  country,  a  divided 
vote  for  President,  we  may  not  have  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  I  insist  that  we  have  rights  and 
privileges  here  of  the  highest  import,  and  that 
we  should  send  this  matter  to  a  committee  to 
ascertain  and  declare  them  and  propose  some 
legislation  on  the  subject  which  may  in  the 
future  avert  danger  from  the  country.  And  in 
that  I  am  sustained  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gabfield],  who  eays  he  thought  it  of  so 
much  importance  that  he  sent  out  last  year  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  it  is  sent 
there  now  because  they  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  it,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  brought  it 
to  their  attention.  But  now  that  this  matter 
is  before  the  House  and  before  the  country,  in- 
dependent of  all  feeling,  laying  aside  all  the 
hard  words  that  have  been  used  about  it,  and 
doing  everything,  as  I  always  try  to  do  as  far 
as  I  can,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  I  conjure 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  send  this 
question  to  a  committee  that  can  report  at  any 
time,  as  the  Judiciary  may  not,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  legislation  to  define  our  rights 
and  the  rights  of  the  Senate,  so  that  this  thing 
which  happened  yesterday  may  never  happen 
again. 

Whether  I  am  responsible  for  the  scene  here 
yesterday  or  not,  if  its  results  are  that  we  have 
legislation  to  sustain  and  fortify  this  part,  which 
every  man  upon  this  floor  knows  to  be,  as 
Judge  Story  and  Judge  Kent  both  say,  is  the 
weak  spot  in  our  Constitution ;  if  the  result  of 
the  scene  of  yesterday  shall  be  that  now  when 
there  is  no  presidential  election  pending,  and 
when  there  can  be  no  possible  motive  for  us  to 
do  wrong,  but  every  motive  to  do  right  and 
to  do  the  best  for  the  country  ;  if  by  that  scene 
or  by  anything  that  has  occurred  we  have  so 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country,  so  at- 
rtracted  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  so  at- 


tracted the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  great 
defect  in  our  Constitution,  which  the  Speaker 
has  characterized  as  eamu  omisms^  can  be 
remedied ;  if  this  committee,  of  which  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shellababgkr] 
will  be  one,  can  devise  legislation  which  shall 
save  the  country  from  revolution  in  its  hour  of 
future  peril,  then  I  shall  have  deserved  well  in 
what  I  have  done  and  all  I  have  done  in  this 
behalf  in  my  own  conscience  and  in  my  own 
heart,  whatever  of  either  praise  or  blame  may 
be  accorded  me  by  others,  for  I  shall  have 
aided  to  throw  around  the  Constitution  safe- 
guards and  buttresses  to  render  it  stronger  for- 
ever, and  there  will  have  arisen  a  great  good 
out  of  the  "  spirit  of  hell,"  in  whatever  heart 
it  may  have  been  found. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  now  yield  five  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bejt- 
ton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  in  three  minutes  from  now  the 
House  will  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  Well,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
that  time. 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  have  no  time  in  three 
minutes  to  make  any  argument  in  this  case, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  although  there  is  a  disa- 
greement between  skilled  and  able  gentlemen 
here,  that  there  ought  to  be  but  little  disagree- 
ment in  this  House  as  to  the  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
How  was  it,  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday,  when 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  vote  ?  When 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  House  a 
vote  of  150  was  recorded  that  that  concurrent 
resolution  w^as  not  binding  upon  the  House. 

It  was  true  that  after  the  return  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Presiding  Officer  notified  the  joint  con- 
vention that  the  Senate  had  overruled  the  ob- 
jection taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  upon  that  proceeded  to  direct  the 
votes  to  be  counted  and  declared.    Kow  here 
was  not  a  question  of  order,  but  a  question  of 
substance  as  to  the  extent  and  effect  of  that 
concurrent  resolution,  and  upon  that  question 
the  Senate  were  upon  one  side  and  the  Hou&o 
upon  the  other.     Was  it  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
clare that  they  were  right  and  that  the  House 
was  wrong  ?    That  was  the  efifect  of  what  they 
did.    And  was  not  the  declaration  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  declaring  that  that  objection  was 
not  well  taken  and  was  overruled  by  the  Sen- 
ate, a  proceeding  calculated  to  alarm  and  star- 
tle and  excite  the  members  of  this  House ;  and 
if  there  was  excitement  here  on  that  occasion,    ' 
was  there  any  gi*eat  cause  of  complaint  or  cen-    | 
sure  from  any  quarter  ?    Was  ft  not  an  exer- 
cise of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
over  the  House?     I  know  there   are  many 
members  of  the  House  who,  when  they  find 
their  opinions  are  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
become  very  weak  and  docile  and  ready  to  be 
instructed  and  directed  by  the  Senate. 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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l!7  HOTTSB  OP  KEPBEaBNTATIYBS. 

Friday,  Fehruary  12,  1869. 
C  Congressional  Qlobe/'  40tb  Cong.,  8d  Session, 

pp.  11«:-1148.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  resumoa  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  privilege  pend- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  yester- 
day, being  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb].  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Looan]  is  entitled 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOGrAN*.  I  yield  a  few  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BENTON.  The  questions  which  arise 
in  this  discussion  are  not  personal  or  partisan, 
but  each  as  involve  the  rights,  powers,  and 
duties  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  We 
should  therefore  divest  our  minds  of  all  mere 
personal  considerations.  We  are  not  to  con- 
sider whether  we  shall  vote  one  man  up  or 
another  down,  but  ever  and  under  all  circum- 
stances we  should  so  vote  and  act  as  to  uphold 
principle  and  vindicate  the  right.  I  quote  the 
only  provisions  of  the  Constitution  affording 
us  any  light  upon  the  subject : 

'*  Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the 
Lef^lslature  thereof  may  direct  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  wiiole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
Boutatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
Congress. 

**  The  Congress  maj  determine  the  time  of  choos* 
ing  the  electors^  and  the  dav  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shafl  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States. 

*'*'  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
open  all  the  oertlficates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

Who  is  to  count  the  votes,  and  who  has  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  the  votes  were  cast, 
according  to  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
counted  ?  It  is  now  claimed  by  those  who  can 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  the  course  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  that  by  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  the  President  of 
the  Senate  alone  has  that  power,  and  that  in 
the  exercise  of  it  he  is  in  no  manner  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Now,  that  position  is  manifestly  an  after- 
thought, and  one  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
action  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
providing  how  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  be 
counted  or  disposed  of.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution provides  how  the  vote  of  Georgia  shall 
be  counted  or  not  counted,  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  claimed  he  was  bound  to  execute 
or  adopt  as  his  rule  of  action. 

Now,  it  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  that  there  was  a  constitutional  object  in 
which  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution,  that  did  not  admit 
of  the  vote  of  Georgia  being  counted,  inasmuch 
as  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
the  time  when  the  vote  should  have  been  cast 
were  not  complied  with,  the  delegates  voting 
as  was  proper  according  to  the  Confederate  and 
not  Federal  Constitution,  as  is  said. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sheixaba.h- 
obb]  interpi;ets  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  time  when  the  electors  should 
meet  and  vote  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
United  States  as  not  directory,  but  express  and 
imperative,  which  there  can  bo  little  question 
is  the  true  construction ;  therefore  the  vote  oi 
Georgia  could  not  be  counted  without  disre- 
garding the  Constitution.  If,  then,  the  con- 
current resolution  in  regard  to  counting  the 
vote  of  Georgia  was  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  to  be  regarded  or  obeyed, 
that  or  the  Constitution  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  House  were 
estopped  from  objecting  to  the  vote  of  Georgia, 
being  counted  by  the  express  terms  of  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate  as  to  how  the  vote  of  that  State  should 
be  treated.  The  House,  however,  did  not  so 
interpret  the  force  and  extent  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  when  the  ground  of  objection  dis- 
closed by  the  papers  was  taken,  the  House 
voted  against  the  vote  being  counted  at  all  (in- 
cluding both  Mr.  BiyoHA^M  and  Mr.  Shell a.bab- 
obb).  Then  here  was  a  plain  case  of  conflict 
of  opinion  between  the  Senate  and  the  House ; 
and  without  reference  to  the  question  which 
was  in  the  right,  was  it  not  an  assumption  of 
power  which  a  coordinate  branch  could  not 
exercise  for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  decide 
that  the  House  was  bound  to  assent  to  the 
counting  of  the  vote  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances; and  was  it  not  a  high-minded 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  I^resident  of  the 
Senate  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  forcing  the 
count  through  in  utter  disregard  of  the  objec- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  protests  of  the 
House  ?  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Bingham,  that  he  voted  to  reconsider 
the  vote  declaring  that  Georgia  should  not  be 
counted. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  or  an 
erroneous  decision  if  acting  together  as  a  joint 
convention,  does  not  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Shell ababgbb]  go  to  the  more  dangerous 
extreme  when  he  contends  that  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  the  power  to  determine  what  votes 
shall  be  counted  and  what  rejected  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate  alone?  Was  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  any  other  body  ever  before 
claimed  to  be  anything  more  than  the  organ 
or  executive  of  the  body  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside,  and  his  chief  duty  to  execute 
and  not  defeat  its  will  ?  And  is  it  not  a  bold 
assumption  to  claim  that  the  framers  of  the. 
Constitution  ever  intended  to  lodge  the  vast 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  an  election  so  vital  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Government,  so  that  by 
interpretation  or  construction  he  could  make 
and  nnmake  Presidents  ?  I  so  declare  it,  as  I 
am  justified  in  doing,  by  the  action  of  both 
branches  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  recorded 
votes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  this 
House,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people. 
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Mr.  LOGAN".  I  yield  a  few  minuteB  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  "Woodbbidoe]. 

Mr.  WOODBRIDGE.  It  seems  to  roe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  entire  question  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Section  one,  article  two, 
of  the  Constitution,  and  tlie  twelfth  amend- 
ment, in  respect  to  counting  the  electoral  vote, 
are  identical  in  language,  and  each  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  siiall  then  be  counted.  Not  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  count  the  votes,  but 
tliot  he  shall  open  the  certificates  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses.  Haviug  done  this, 
his  power  in  the  premises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  expended.  Here  is  a  grant  of  power, 
an  imposition  of  a  duty,  and  the  question  is, 
how  is  this  power  to  be  exercised  ?  How  is  this 
duty  to  be  performed?  It  is  a  well-recognized 
principle  that  with  a  grant  goes  as  a  necessary 
incident  to  it  the  power  to  do  that  which  may 
be  necessary  to  put  in  execution  and  carry  out 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  grant.  The  twenty- 
second  rule  is  merely  the  machinery  whereby 
the  constitutional  provision  or  duty  is  executed. 
The  rule  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  cumbrous  or 
facile.  It  is  nevertheless,  having  been  adopted 
by  the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  bind- 
ing and  valid  until  repealed,  and  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  obnoxious  to  the  criticism  of  the 
learned  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shellabab- 
geb],  as  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Now,  sir,  why  does  the  Constitution  provide 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  the 
certificates  and  that  the  votes  shall  be  counted 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives?  Is  it  merely  for  a  pageant? 
Is  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dignity 
to  the  procedure?  I  think  not,  sir.  Some 
higher  and  more  practical  purpose  must  have 
actuated  the  men  who  framed  our  Constitu- 
tion. What  was  it?  In  my  judgment,  sir,  it 
was  that  the  legislative  body  of  the  nation 
might  see  to  it  that  the  yotG3  were  properly 
and  fairly  counted.  "Wer^  the  legislative  body 
spectators  only,  then,  sir,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  might  pass  upon  the  formality  or  in- 
formality, the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  cer- 
tificates, and  for  aught  I  can  see  his  judg- 
ment would  be  supreme,  and  to  him  would  be 
left  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident. The  illustration,  sir,  may  be  extreme, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  untrue  or  illogical. 

Then,  sir,  the  two  Houses  being  present  in 
joint  convention  for  some  purpose,  they  must 
have  some  power,  and  the  question  arises, 
what  is  that  power  ?  Under  the  Constitution, 
which  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  extending  only  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  rules  of  procedure  as  will 
give  full,  fair,  free,  and  lawful  play  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duty  which  the  Constitution  im- 
poses. Hence,  the  rule  was  established  that 
upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate  a  member 
may  object  to  its  reception,  and  upon  a  state- 


ment of  the  objection  the  two  Houses  shall  by 
themselves  proceed  to  consider  it. 

Now,  sir,  while  I  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  objection  must  be  considered,  as  prescribed 
by  Rule  22,  unwise  and  cumbersome,  and  per- 
haps, I  may  say,  by  a  possibility  disastrous  in 
its  consequences,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution.  It  is,  to  say  the 
most  of  it,  only  the  exercise  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  necessary  power  in  an  unfortunate 
manner.  But,  sir,  passing  from  the  rule,  I 
will  for  a  moment  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  deem  that  resolution  unnecessary  and 
nnwise,  and  had  I  been  in  my  seat  on  the  even- 
ing when  it  passed  the  House  I  should  have 
voted  against  it. 

The  joint  resolution  in  its  preamble  recites 
that  which,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
State  of  Geor^a,  would  render  the  certificate 
of  her  electors  void.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  admits  this,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  claims  that  there  were  objections 
not  included  in  the  preamble,  and  hence  that 
his  point  was  well  taken,  and  should  have  been 
entertained  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  President 
thereof  upon  the  return  of  the  Senate  to  this 
Hall  was  a  violation  of  the  high  privilege  of 
the  House,  and  an  infringement  upon  its  pre- 
rogatives. Sir,  there  was  one  error  and  one 
misfortune  in  the  acts  of  the  presiding  ofi3cer. 
The  error  was,  that  he  entertained  at  all  the 
objection  of  the  member  from  Massachusetts, 
and  requested  the  Senate  to  retire.  The  mis- 
fortune was  that  when  he  resumed  the  chair 
he  did  not,  in  the  exercise  of  that  graceful 
suavity  which  adorns  our  Speaker,  announce 
that  his  decision  was  erroneous,  retract  it,  and 
proceed  with  the  count.  But,  sir,  I  judge  that 
"  suavifer  in  modo  "  is  not  equal  to  ^''Jartitcr 
in  re  "  in  the  character  of  the  brave  old  states- 
man. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution. It  received  the  sanction  of  the  vote 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
statement  in  the  preamble  was  sufiScient,  in 
his  estimation,  to  reject  the  electoral  vote  of 
Georgia.  In  spite  of  that  fatality  he  voted  to 
receive  the  vote  under  certain  circnmstances 
prescribed  in  the  body  of  the  resolution.  Bnt 
lie  claims  to  have  discovered  another  fatal  de- 
fect ;  and  while  with  one  perfectly  fatal  defect 
he  was  willing  to  receive  the  certificate  and 
count  the  vote,  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  with 
two  fatal  defects,  and  hence  all  this  unfortu- 
nate and,  I  may  say,  disgraceful  collision  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Congress.  But, 
sir,  there  is  another  point.  The  language  of  a 
bill  or  resolution  which  is  so  explicit  that  it 
will  bear  but  one  construction  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  language  of  the  preamble. 
The  joint  resolution  asserts  in  direct  and  poa- 
tive  terms  that — 

"On  the  assemblia?  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
Booond  Weducsday  of  February,  1869,  for  the  count- 
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In^;  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
Presideot,  as  provided  by  law  and  the  joint  rules '' — 

Thereby  reoog^nizing  the  validity  of  the  joint 
rule  providing  for  tl^e  reception  and  counting 
of  the  electoral  vote — 

*^  if  the  oountinsr  or  omitting  to  count  the  electoral 
votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as  of  the  State 
of  Qeorgia  shall  not  essentially  ohanffo  the  result,  in 
that  case  they  shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  following  manner:  Were  the  votes 
presented  as  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia  to  be  counted, 

the  result  would  be,  for for  President  of  the 

United  States,  —  votes;  if  not  counted,  for 

for  President  of  the  United  States, votes :  but 

in  either  case is  elected  President  of  the  United 

States ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President." 

The  only  qaestion  that  coald  arise,  the  only 
objection  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  en- 
tertained, was  that  the  coantinii^  of  the  vote  of 
Georgia  changed  the  res  alt.  No  one  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  raise  such  an  objection.  The 
vote  of  the  Senate,  when  they  had  retired,  that 
the  objection  raised  by  a  member  of  the  House 
was  not  in  order,  was  a  matter  of  taste.  It 
may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  criticise  it ;  I  will 
only  say  ^^nan  dUputandum  esV^  That  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  was  correct  in 
ordering  the  tellers  to  proceed  with  the  count 
I  have  no  doubt. 

That  the  decision  might  have  been  rendered 
in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  the  nervous 
nature  and  delicate  sensibilities  of  my  friend 
before  me,  and  perhaps  other  gentlemen,  I  am 
willing  to  admit.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  intended  to  insult 
the  House  or  encroach  upon  its  prerogatives. 
And  while  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  tone  and  bearing  might  have  been  more 
considerate  and  respectful,  and  while  I  appre- 
hend that  often  men  are  somewhat  puffed  up 
by  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  brief  authority, 
politeness,  and  indeed  truthfulness,  compel 
me  to  say  that  on  the  whole  they  are  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  loves  a  storm,  and  sometimes 
impresses  me  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  revolu- 
tionist by  instinct,  and  also  that  of  my  excit- 
able friend  from  Illinois,  who  apparently  could 
only  be  restrained  by  the  gentle  imposition  of 
the  potent  hand  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Sir,  I  hope  snob  scenes  may  never  be  re- 
enacted  upon  the  floor  of  this  House.  To  us, 
who  bdlieve  that  they  will  end  as  a  farce  al- 
ways ends,  they  may  be  of  no  consequence. 
To  the  country  and  to  the  world  it  is  far  oth- 
erwise. The  interests  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  American  Congress  are  too  sacred  and 
too  vast  to  be  trifled  with.  Anarchy,  and  not 
consolidation,  has  caused  the  downfall  of  all 
the  republics  which  have  preceded  ours.  We 
have  tested  our  strength  in  the  rebellion 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  The  peo- 
ple are  as  loyal  to  liberty  as  is  the  needle  to  the 
pole.  They  love  the  dear  old  flag  as  they  love 
the  memory  of  their  mothers.  Let  us  beware 
lest  by  our  example  we  may  teach  them  that  lib- 
erty is  not  always  and  necessarilj linked  to  law. 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments I  have  left  I  siiall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
all  the  various  questions  tliat  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.  I  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  tlie 
question  from  that  which  has  been  presented 
by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken. 
So  far  as  any  change  that  might  be  made,  or 
that  would  be  proper  to  be  made,  in  the  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule  of  the  House,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  do  it,  so  that  a  similar  scene 
to  the  one  here  enacted  may  not  again  occur. 
I  would  favor  a  law  that  would  regulate  the 
counting  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  I  would  even  go  further  and  say 
we  might  do  well  to  provide  for  the  contest- 
ing, by  either  of  the  parties,  the  election  as  in 
other  cases.  But  in  this  case  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  that  question,  nor  do  I  propose 
to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the  rule,  or 
its  effect  in  any  particular  whatever  on  the 
joint  convention. 

The  particular  question  that  strikes  me  is 
this:  does  the  resolution  that  has  been  offered 
tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  joint 
convention  in  the  way  of  a  censure  upon  the 
conduct  of  said  officer?  I  think  it  does.  I  do 
not  mean  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the 
mover;  but  the  resolution  bears  beneath  its 
verbiage  a  sting  that  will  have  that  effect. 
Now,  I  have  understood  this  to  be  a  principle 
of  law,  and  it  certainly  should  be  applicable 
to  rules  governing  this  House  as  well  when 
wrongs  are  claimed  to  have  been  done  as 
where  violations  of  law  are  claimed  to  have 
been  perpetrated.  It  is  a  rule  that  where  there 
is  no  intent  or  motive  discovered  to  do  wrong 
that  there  is  no  crime.  So  when  there  is  no 
intentional  violation  of  a  rule,  and  no  act  on 
the  part  of  the  party  that  shows  any  intention 
to  trample  upon  the  privileges  of  this  joint 
convention  or  deliberative  body,  or  upon  any 
of  its  rules,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  party  that  can  in  any  degree  justify  any- 
thing that  would  smack  even  of  a  censure. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  whether  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  joint  convention  did  right  in  receiving 
the  objection  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  or  not,  is  not  a  question  that  I 
shall  discuss.  But  I  think  that  I  would  be 
justified  in  agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Woodbbidob]  that  the  accepting 
or  recognizing  the  gentleman's  motion  was  the 
error,  if  any  there  was,  that  was  committed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer.  Under  the  joint  rule  of 
the  two  Houses  he,  perhaps,  had  no  right  to 
allow  that  motion,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  al- 
lowed by  him,  having  committed  that  error,  if 
error  it  was,  then  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  afterward  a  wrong  was  perpetrated  upon 
the  rights  of  this  House,  and  such  a  wrong  as 
would  justify  as  in  passing  a  resolution  carry- 
ing, in  the  remotest  degree,  the  sting  of  a  cen- 
sure, which  would  be  felt  as  such  by  that  noble 
and  venerable  patriot,  Bbxjamin  F.  Wads. 
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Now,  sir,  I  have  DOt  time,  nor,  as  I  said,  do 
I  intend  to  discuss  all  the  questions  involved 
in  this  case.  At  the  conclusion  of  mj  remarks 
I  wish  to  move  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  some  little 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  my  obtaining  the  floor, 
I  may  not  do  justice,  perhaps,  to  others  in  do- 
ing so.  I  will  say  that  if  these  resolutions 
shall  be  withdrawn,  then  I  wUl  not  feel  called 
upon  to  make  that  motion.  If  not,  I  shall 
make  it,  and  insist  upon  it.  Now,  sir,  why 
should  we  pass  a  resolution  of  the  character 
of  the  one  first  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  ?  What  rea- 
son is  there  for  it  ?  It  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  a  remedy  for  the  wrong  complained  of. 
It  does  not,  nor  will  it,  remedy  anything  that 
occurred  the  other  day,  so  that  a  similar  thing 
shall  not  occur  in  future  in  this  Hall.  No  good 
can  come  from  it,  and  much  harm  may  be  done 
by  its  passage.  It  does  in  itself — and  no  man 
can  read  it  but  that  will  say  that  it  does — carry 
the  censure  of  this  House  npon  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  joint  convention.  If  it  is  passed 
we  say  to  the  world,  to  the  country,  and  to 
our  constituents,  that  the  Presiding  Ofiicer  of 
the  joint  convention — did  what  ?  That  he  did 
— not  by  accident,  for  that  is  excusable ;  not 
by  mistake,  for  that  is  excusable  in  law  as  well 
as  morals,  but  by  design — that  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  abridging  or  tram- 
pling upon  the  rights  of  the  members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  There  are  some  gentlemen 
about  me  who  insist  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb]  has  modified  his 
resolutions  since  they  were  originally  offered. 
I  have  heard  of  no  such  modification. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  yield  for  any  pur- 
pose of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  No ;  but  I  want  to  know. 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    It  is  not  a  question  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
does  not  entertain  it  as  a  question  of  order. 
Whenever  the  House  is  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  resolutions  they  will  be  reported  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in- 
terrupted I  was  discussing  the  question  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pre- 
siding OfiScer  of  the  joint  convention  that 
would  justify  the  action  that  is  asked  here  of 
this  House.  So  far  as  the  conduct  on  the  part 
of  members  that  has  been  characterized  as 
"disgraceful"  is  concerned,  I  have  naught  to 
say.  I  was  sorry  to  witness  the  scene  that  I 
did  witness,  but  I  have  naught  to  say  about  it. 
It  was  an  exciting  time.  There  was  some  ex- 
cuse or  palliation  for  the  conduct  that  we  wit- 
nessed, perhaps.  I  did  not  participate  in  it, 
nor  did  I  sympathize  with  it  on  eith»  side,  nor 
do  I  yet.  But,  sir,  you  ore  asked  to  do  what 
— ^to  censure  whom  ?  To  censure  a  man  in  the 
sixty- ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  man  who  is  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States  Senate, 


a  man  who  was  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
joint  convention  that  counted  the  votes,  and 
who  declared  tliat  General  Grant  was  elected 
President  and  Schuyler  Colfax  Vice-President. 
You  are  asked  to  censure'  a  man  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  harness,  a  man  who  has  done 
duty  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty  and  freedom 
for  that  time— the  old  captain  of  the  legions 
of  universal  freedom,  upon  whose  head  Heaven 
has  showered  its  bouquets  of  sunshine,  and 
who  stands  to-day  a  great  living  monnment  of 
the  advance  of  this  great  age.  You  are  asked 
to  stretch  forth  the  blighting  hand  of  censure 
and  wither  the  flowers  that  wreath  his  manly 
brow,  and  to  place  a  thorn  in  the  peace  of  his 
future  existence  by  passing  this  resolution,  be- 
cause he  unintentionally  did  what  some  con- 
ceive to  be  an  nnintentional  wrong. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  House  if  they  are 
ready  to  do  this  ?  I  ask  the  members  of  thi^ 
House  if  they  are  ready  to  assign  to  ignominy 
that  man  who  was  born  a  patriot^  has  lived  a 
patriot,  and  will  die  a  patriot?  I  ask  the 
members  of  the  House,  before  they  vote  on  the 
resolutions,  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  record  of 
this  venerable  patriot.  What  in  all  bis  life 
has  he  done  that  was  intentionally  wrong,  or 
that  deserves  the  censure  of  this  House?  He 
has  done  naught.  He  stood  firm  as  the  ada- 
mantine hills;  when  many  trembled  for  our 
future,  he  was  one  of  the  great  pillars  tbat 
stood  for  four  years  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, beneath  the  rocking  and  reeling  fabric  of 
a  mangled  and  assaulted  Constitution.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  who  reached  out  their  strong 
arms  and  seized  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  as 
it  was  about  to  be  plunged  into  the  vitals  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Yet  with 
all  these  facts  before  us  we  are  asked  to  do 
what,  sir?  To  vote  that  that  man  trampled 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  House, 
not  by  accident,  not  by  mistake,  not  through 
ignorance,  but,  you  must  presume,  by  intention 
and  design. 

Now,  sir,  however  much  respect  I  may  have 
for  the  opinions  of  men  here,  however  much 
respect  I  may  have  for  my  friend,  the  4eamed 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Butlbk^ 
however  much  respect  I  may  nave  for  the 
opinions  entertained  by  this  House  as  a  part 
of  that  joint  convention,  still  I  say  to  them 
that  when  they  ask  me  to  record  lAy  vote 
where  it  shall  stand  for  all  time,  throwing  a 
dark  shade  over  the  sunlight  of  that  old  pa- 
triot's life,  I  answer,  no,  sir;  never,  never! 
What!  Censure  this  old  patriot,  who  Was 
one  of  the  planters  of  the  great  tree  of  re- 
publicanism, whose  branches  spread  out  far 
and  wide,  and  embrace  within  their  ample 
shade  every  living  being  within  the  confines 
of  this  country?  He  nourished  that  tree  until 
it  is  large,  nntU  it  is  broad,  nntil  it  is  tall. 
And  the  very  moment  this  tree  comes  out  of 
the  terrible  storm  through  which  it  has  passed, 
strong  and  upright,  you  ask — ^wbat?  That  the 
leaves  thereof  shaU  thicken  and  oast  their 
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shade  over  the  bright  sunlight  of  hid  former 
record  and  obscare  it  forever.  I  say  that  no 
saoh  anaoonoement  most  be  made  from  these 
halls ;  no  sach  thing  shall  ever  be  heard  to  re- 
soond  or  echo  from  here,  that  BEsr/Ainir  F. 
Wadis,  one  of  the  living  patriots  of  the  age,  a 
man  loved  and  admired  on  account  of  his  hon- 
esty, on  account  of  his  iron  will,  on  account 
of  his  integrity — ^that  he  shall  have  a  blight 
cast  npon  the  fair  fame  and  record  he  has  made 
from  his  childhood  until  the  present  day. 

Mr.  EELSET.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  XELSEY.  In  the  hope  that  we  may 
have  peace.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Butlbb]  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions that  he  has  submitted,  and  to  accept  in 
lieu  thereof  what  I  send  to  the  01erk*s  desk 
and  ask  to  have  read. 

Mr.  FARK3W0RTH.  I  object  to  the  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  PRITYN.  I  hav^  a  resolution  here 
which  I  would  like  to  have  read. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  read. 

Mr.  FARN3W0RTH.  I  object  to  its  being 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  can  be 
read  as  a  part  of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  want  it  read  as  a 
part  of  mv  remarks. 

Mr.  FARN8W0RTH.  I  object  to  its  being 
read  unless  as  a  part  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks 

Mr.  KELSEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me,  it  can  be  read  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  object.  No  mem- 
ber holding  the  floor  can  yield  to  another  ex* 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  yield  for  any  ex- 
planation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kblsbt]  can  ex- 
plain the  matter  under  consideration  in  any 
way  that  seems  to  him  pertinent  and  is  not 
oontrai'y  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  XELSEY.  Very  well ;  I  ask  that  the 
substitute  may  be  read  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  proposed  substitute  was  read  as  follows : 

Betolvsdj  That  the  subject  of  an  amendment  of  the 
joint  rales  governinff  the  convention  of  the  two 
iloaees  of  Consrress  for  the  purpoee  of  ooantlog  the 
electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vioe-President  of 
the  United  States  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  fi^e,  with  power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  at 
aay  time. 

Mr.  PRUYN.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois  [Mr.  Logan]  extend  the  same  courtesy  to 
me,  and  permit  the  Clerk  to  read  a  resolution 
I  have  prepared  ? 

Mr.  MULLINS.  And  I  will  ask  to  have 
mine  read. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bittl^  withdraw  his  prop- 
osition?   That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 


Mr.  BUTLER,  of  M&ssachasetts.  I  answer, 
that  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  the  question 
involved  in  my  resolution,  I  have  no  pride  of 
opinion  at  all  in  this  ca;se.  And  having  had 
the  question  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  4ihis 
House  amply  discussed,  I  am  ready  to  accept 
the  substitute  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
go  on  with  the  basine^is  of  the  lloiise. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  rUe  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  the  resolution  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute is  not  privileged,  and  that  the  gentleman 
cannot  get  in  under  cover  of  a  privileged  ques- 
tion what  is  not  privileged.  I  submit  that  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Ut.  Kxuby]  as  a  substitute  is  not  privi- 
leged. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  original  proposition 
being  a  question  of  privilege  any  substitute 
therefor  which  may  be  germane  to  the  subject 
will  be  proper  as  an  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  substitute  is  not  germane— not 
sufficiently  germane  to  bo  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  rule  upon  that  point  whenever  the  propo* 
sdtion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRU  YN.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  L00A.N]  allow  me  to  have  a  propo- 
sition read? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  cannot  give  away  all  my 
time.  I  certainly  have  been  fully  as  generous 
in  that  respect  as  gentlemen  usually  are.  I 
cannot  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
My  point  is  that  the  resolution  as  now  pro- 
posed is  not  a  question  of  privilege,  and  I  ob- 
ject to  its  being  entertained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  not 
yet  before  the  House.  Whenever  it  shall  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  Chair 
will  rule  upon  it. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  to  declare  just 
now  that  he  modified  his  resolntions  by  ac- 
cepting the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  not  entitled  to 
the  floor  for  that  purpose ;  he  simply  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Logan]  is  entitled  to  the  floor,  and 
declines  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielded 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  gentleman  firom 
New  York  to  have  his  proposition  read,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massaonusettis  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  withdraw  his  resolutions. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  satis&ction  at 
this  time  than  to  see  those  resolutions  with* 
drawn.  Why!  Because  then  the  whole  sting 
would  be  taken  out  of  this  proceeding.     A 
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vote  of  the  House  would  not  then  be  required. 
But  if  a  vote  of  this  House  is  to  be  taken,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  here  who  can  put 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that  he  is 
ready  to  censure  Mr.  Wadb  as  having  acted 
from  any  improper  motives.  I  prefer,  as  I 
have  just  said,  to  see  the  resolutions  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  yields  to  me  a  moment  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  For  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  de- 
sire to  say,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  I  never 
have  believed,  I  do  not  now  believe  that  Ben 
Wade  ever  meant  to  do,  or  ever  did  ^o  inten- 
tionaUy,  a  wrong  act.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  privileges  of  this  House  have  been  invaded. 
That  question  has  been  discussed.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  have  legislation,  so  that  the 
same  thing  may  never  happen  again.  Waiv- 
ing all  pride  of  opinion,  announcing  distinctly 
that  I  never  have  censured  Ben  Wade,  and 
never  meant  to  censure  him  for  any  inten- 
tional act  of  his,  maintaining  only  that  his 
action,  whether  under  the  prompting  of  the 
Senate  or  of  whomsoever  else  it  may  have 
been,  was  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  still  I  will,  in  order  to  have  this  grave 
question  settled  for  the  future  by  legislation, 
agree  to  withdraw  my  resolutions,  and  accept 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kelsst]  as  a  substitute,  if  such  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  now  raise  the  same 
question  of  order  that  I  raised  before,  that  the 
resolution  now  presented  as  a  substitute  is  not 
a  question  of  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as  being  modi- 
fied at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  wish  to  under- 
stand  whether  the  resolutions  have  been  modi- 
fied in  the  manner  proposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the  Chair 
to  understand  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  modified  his  resolutions  as  indi- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  If  it  can 
be  accepted  as  a  modification  by  the  House, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BROOMALL.    I   make  the  point  of 

•  order  that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    I  object  under  the  rules 

•  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  Is  that 
"the  spirit  of  hell?" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  Does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  modify  his  resolutions  or 
to  allow  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
offer  his  proposition  as  a  substitute  ? 


Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts.  To  offer 
his  as  a  substitute — any  way  to  get  out  of  the 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  oflTer  of  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Maasa* 
chusetts  is  in  order.  The  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are  before  the 
House  as  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  House 
can  put  them  in  such  shape  as  it  may  see  fit. 
If  the  gentleman  modifies  his  resolutions  by 
adopting  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York^  that  reduces  it  to 
a  resolution,  not  to  one  of  privilege.  But  the 
substitute  can  be  moved  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  do  not  make  the 
point  that  the  original  resolutions  are  not  be- 
fore the  House  and  are  not  privileged ;  but  I 
make  the  point  that  the  gentleman  cannot  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  which  will  not 
be  privileged. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
rules  that  any  matteV  germane  to  the  naatter 
of  privilege  in  the  resolution  can  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  as  the  House  still  retains  it  in  its 
possession. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  proposed  to 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  as  they 
were  modified  by  him  last  evening.  The  reso- 
lutions, as  they  have  been  modified  by  the 
gentleman  from  MassachusettE>,  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Betolved^  That  the  IIouBeprotesta  against  the  man- 
ner of  procedure  and  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore^  in  presenoe  of  the  two  Houses,  in 
countin^^  the  vote  of  Georgia  in  obedience  to  the  or> 
dor  of  the  Senate  onlv,  and  agunst  his  acts  disaolving 
the  convention  and  tne  two  Houses  at  hia  o^'n  will  aa 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  House. 

Jiesohed,  That  the  above  resolution  be.  and  here* 
by  is,  referred  to  a  select  committee  or  five,  with 
leave  to  report  at  any  time,  and  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Now,  the  substitute  provides  that  all  tlie 
rules  in  reference  to  this  subject  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  I  miuce  the  point  that 
the  substitute  is  not  germane. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proceedings  in  joint  con- 
vention were  proceedings  under  the  rule,  and 
the  whole  subject-matter  under  the  rule  has 
therefore  been  brought  before  the  House,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  refer  it  to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  appeal  from  that 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER />ro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair.  The  Chair  rules  that  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ofifered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  resolutions  is  in 
order.  The  question  now  is,  "  Shall  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
House  ? " 

Mr.  Kelsey.  I  move  that  the  appeal  be  laid 
on  the  table. 
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Mf.  WILSON,  of  Iowa.  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  tlia  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on 
the  tahle. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  I  desire  to  know  how  I  have 
been  taken  o!f  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  offered,  hy  consent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  a  snhstitate  for  the  pending 
resolations  which  was  reported  by  the  Olerk. 
The  resolntion  having  been  offSdredf  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  upon  the  right  of  the  Ohalr, 
rose  to  a  point  of  order.  On  that  point  of  order 
the  Ohair  has  raled,  and  the  gentleman  having 
taken  an  appeal,  the  motion  now  is  on  laying 
that  appeal  npon  the  table,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  demanded. 

Mr.  80  H  E  NOK.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  compelled 
to  vote  on  ttie  appeal  and  on  the  motion  to  lay 
upon  the  table  before  we  have  before  as  the 
resolutions  to  which  the  other  is  said  not  to  be 
germane  ?  I  ask  that  it  be  read.  The  substitute 
has  been  read,  bat  the  other  resolutions  have 
not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  They  will  be 
read. 

Mr.  LOO- AN".  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  with- 
draw his  appeal  and  point  of  order  until  I  have 
finished  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FARNS  WORTH.  I  will  withdraw  them 
if  the  substitute  is  withdrawn  until  after  the 
gentleman  has  concluded  his  remarks.  I  must 
make  the  point  of  order  when  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  LOGrAN.  It  is  not  very  generous  of  my 
colleagae  to  refuse:  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  resolations  of  Mr.  BtrrLBS,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  modified  yesterday,  were  again 
read. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  desire  to  have  the  original 
resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  read.  I  do  not  understand  that 
those  just  road  are  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
modify  his  resolutions  at  any  time  before  action 
has  been  taken  upon  them.  The  Ohair  under- 
stands him  to  have  modified  them  to  the  form 
in  which  they  have  now  been  read. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  He  modified  them  as  part 
of  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tha  resolu- 
tions, as  modified,  were  read  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  The  Globe,  I  believe,  does 
not  say  so. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    The  Globe  does  say  so. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative— yeas  181,  nays  41,  not  vot- 
ing 51 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Sf es5ir8.  Dolos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ash- 
loy,  Axtell.  Baldwin,  Banks.  Benjamin,  Benton, 
Blaine,  Blair,  Boles,  Boutweli,  Bo  wen,  Bromwell, 
Buckley,  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Bodertok  R.  Butler, 
Cake,  Gharchill,  Reader  W.  Olarke,  Sidney  Clarke, 
Olift,  Cobb,  Cornell,   Cov^ode,   Callom,    i>eweese, 


Diokey,  Dixon,  Dookery,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  £ok- 
ley,  Ela,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott,  Fer- 
riss,  Ferrr,  Fields,  French,  Goss,  Qov^e,  Griswold, 
Halsey,  Hamilton,  Hardin?,  Ilaaffhey,  Hawkins, 
Heaton,  Hi^rby,  Ilolman,  Hooper,  ifopkias,  Ghestor 
D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Jenokea, 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd.  KoUey,  Kellogg,  Kel- 
sey,  Ketoliam,  Kitchen,  Laflln,  Lash,  William  Law- 
re  tice,  Lincoln,  Loughridgo,  Lynch,  Maynard, 
MoCiirthy,  McCormiok,  McKee,  MiUer,  Moore,  Mor- 
roll.  MuUins,  Newsham,  Norris,  Kunn,  O'Neill, 
Ortn,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis,  Pike.  Poland, 
Pomeroy,  Priod,  Princo,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  Raum, 
Robertson,  R^ots,  Ross,  Sawder,  Schenok,  Scofleld, 
Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stark- 
weather, Stevens.  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stover,  Sypher, 
Taflfo,  John  Trimble,  Trowbridjze,  Twiohell,  Upson, 
Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Van  Wyck,  Wardj^udwaUider  C.  Washbnrnjllenry 
D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Whittemore,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson, 
Wlndom,  Woodbridge.  and  the  Speaker— 181. 

NAYS— Mosars.  Archer,  Bakar,  Barnes,  Bamnm, 
Beaman,  Baatty,  B.3ok,  Bingham,  Boyden,  Boyer, 
Broomall,  Buckland,  Gary,  Chanler,  Egglestou, 
Farnaworth,  Garfield,  Quiz,  Golladay,  Grover, 
Hotohkiss,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott, 
Koontz,  Gtfor<?e  V.  Lawrence,  Biallory,  Moorhead, 
Mungen,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pile,  Plants, 
Stone,  Van  Trump,  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wil> 
son.  Wood,  and  Woodward— 41. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Allison,  Ames, 
Anderson,  Amell,  Bailey,  Blackburn,  Brook»,  Burr, 
CaUlA,  Coburn,  Cook.  Corley,  Djiwes,  Delano, 
Dodjli^e,  Edwards,  £larldge.  Fox,  Glossbrenner, 
Gravely,  Haight,  Hill,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Richard 
D.  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Julian,  Loan,  Logan, 
Marshall,  Marvin,  McCullou?h.  Marcur,  Morrissey, 
Myers,  Newoomb,  Pierce,  Pols  ley,  Riblnson,  Selye, 
Sitgreaves,  Taber,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tift,  Lawrence 
S.  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  .Vidal,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bame,  William  Williams,  and  Toung— 51. 

So  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FARN3W0RTH.  I  now  move  to  lay 
the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  gentle- 
man's colleagae  [Mr.  Looa^k]  is  entitled  to  tha 
floor  for  five  minntes. 

Mr.  LOQAN.  I  am  rery  much  obliged  for 
the  generosity  of  my  colleagae.  [Laaghter.]  I 
do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  Speaker,  bat  when 
I  quit  speaking  he  stated  that  I  was  entitled  to 
nine  minutes.    [Laaghter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  Ohair 
stands  corrected.  The  gentleman  is  entitled 
to  nine  minates. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  .Now,  sir,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  course  of  the  House,  nor 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  taken  me 
off  my  feet  in  the  midst  of  my  remarks ;  but 
the  persistency  with  which  they  insisted  on 
sticking  to  the  point  of  not  allowing  me  to  go 
on  has  somewhat  affected  my  opinions  in  ref- 
erence to  what  I  shall  do  in  this  oase. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Will  the  gentlo- 
man — 

Mr.  LOGAN".  I  decline  to  yield  any  further. 
I  have  never  before  known  an  act  of  generosity 
turned  into  an  act,  I  will  not  say  of  unkind - 
ness,  toward  the  individoal  who  at  first  was 
disposed  to  be  generous.  I  have  tried  to  be 
generoas  to  everybody.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  received  much  generosity  in  return,  nor 
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that  I  am  entitled  to  anj,  nor  indeed  do  I  care 
about  that.  The  position  of  the  question  is 
such  now  that  it  certainly  does  give  evidence 
to  everybody  in  this  House,  to  every  cool  and 
calculating  mind,  that  the  longer  the  question 
is  discussed  the  more  disturbing  an  element  it 
becomes  in  this  House.  Hence  I  have  con- 
cluded that  excitement  should  cease ;  I  have 
concluded  that  discussion  should  cease ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  and  the  only  proper 
way  to  accomplish  that  end,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  difficulty  about  the  various  propositions 
and  amendments,  is  to  lay  the  whole  question 
on  the  table,  and  then  let  some  gentleman  offer 
a  resolution  that  is  discouneoted  entirely  with 
this  resolution,  and  let  it  be  passed  at  some 
time,  if  the  House  sees  proper,  or  let  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  a  committee. 

I  have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  disposition  of  members  here. 
There  is  excitement  on  both  sides  unnecessa- 
rily, I  think ;  but  it  is  the  case,  and  it  is  un- 
avoidable, and  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  it. 
The  first  resolution  being  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure— ^whether  so  intended  or  not — the  subse- 
quent propositions,  the  substitutes  and  amend- 
ments, would  carry  the  record  with  them.  The 
resolution  of  censure  would  stand  upon  the 
record  without  having  been  voted  down  or 
disposed  of,  and  the  substitute  would  carry  the 
same  sting  with  it. 

Kow,  I  know,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Butlsb]  says,  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Wade ;  'he  has  no  reason  to  cen- 
sure him.  He  has  no  disposition  to  censure 
him.  Hence  I  say  to  him,  and  to  everybody 
else  in  this  House  who  has  no  disposition  of 
that  kind,  let  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  then  let  us  take  up  the  subject  in  a 
proper  way,  unconnected  with  a  resolution  of 
censure,  and  then  you  will  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty without  charging  any  one  with  having 
intentionally  done  wrong. 

I  said  that  I  would  not  argue  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  question.  I  am  only  reaaon- 
ing  in  reference  to  our  duty  under  tbe  circum- 
stances. Kow,  what  right  have  we  to  censure 
Mr.  Wade  ?  I  mean,  what  justice  would  there 
be  in  it?  What  wrong  was  intended  to  be 
perpetrated  on  this  House  ox  on  the  privileges 
of  this  House  either  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Speaker  of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  WARD.  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  LOGAN".    I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  WARD.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  a  motion  to  lay  tbis  subject  upon  the 
table  without  further  debate  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  his  own  deliberate  agreement  not 
to  make  that  motion  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Kow,  that  Is  the  kind  of 
treatment  I  have  received  from  gentlemen 
while  I  have  been  speaking.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  yesterday  I 
gave  thirty  minutes  of  my  time  to  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  to-day  I  was  asked  if  I  would  not 


give  more  of  my  time,  and  I  did  so.  Then  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  move  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  the  table,  and  I  said  I  would  not, 
because  I  wished  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wabd]  and  my  coUoague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Bbomwbll]  a  chance  to  speak,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Speaker  was  disposed  to  give 
them  the  floor.  But  inasmuch  as  gentlemen 
have  taken  me  off  my  feet,  and  have  not  given 
me  the  same  privileges  on  the  floor  that  I  have 
given  to  other  gentlemen,  I  am  disposed  to 
take  my  own  course  in  the  matter  without  ref- 
erence to  the  dictation  of  anybody.  Now  I 
yield  no  further. 

Mr.  ING£BSOLL.  I  hope  the  lex  taHonu 
will  not  prevail  here. 

Mr.  WARD.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  is  ever  in  order  for  a 
man^rom  the  State  of  New  York  to  speak,  or 
is  it  always  in  order  for  the  floor  to  be  monop- 
olized by  others.    [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Cliair 
does  not  entertain  that  as  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  Kow,  if  I  can  be  permitted 
to  finish  my  remarks,  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ward]  that  it  is  certainly  out  of  or- 
der for  New  York  to  be  heard  when  it  is  not 
in  order  for  New  York  to  speak,  as  he  himself 
evidenced  here  a  moment  since. 

Now,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  no  right  to 
give  a  warning  to  the  House,  or  to  dictate  to 
Qie  House.  But  as  a  member  of  the  House  I 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  this 
House,  and  I  do  ask  them  to  reflect,  as  oool, 
honorable,  just  men,  who  would  not  know- 
ingly wrong  anybody.  And  I  now  ask  them, 
as  Representatives  of  the  people,  to  lay  this 
whole  subject  on  the  table.  And  I  now  make 
that  motion. 

The  question  was  upon  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PILE.  On  that  motion  I  caU  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Looan]  a  question. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  object ;  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  Iowa,  I  call  for  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^re.  The  pending 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  was  taken  upon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HIGBY.  I  ask  that  the  original  reso- 
lutions, together  with  the  proposed  subatltate, 
be  read. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Butleb, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  modified  by  him  on  yes- 
terday, were  read  as  follows : 

Jlesolved.  That  the  House  protests  affunst  the 
manner  of  procedure  and  the  order  of  tbe  Freaidect 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^  in  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  oountiuff  the  vote  of  Georgia  in  obediefice 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  only,  and  agMnst  his  acts 
dissolving  the  convention  and  the  two  Houses  at  hU 
own  will,  as  an  invasion  of  tbe  rights  end  privileges 
of  this  House. 
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Bt9ol9id.  That  the  above  resolution  be,  and  hereby 
ie,  referrea  to  a  seleot  oommittee  of  five^  with  leave 
to  report  at  any  time,  and  report  hy  bill  or  other- 


wise. 


The  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Kolsey  was 

read,  as  follows : 

Befolvedf  That  the  subject  of  an  amendment  of 
the  joint  rules  governing  the  convention  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the 
eleotoml  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  be  referred  to  a  select  oommittee 
of  five,  with  power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  at 
any  time. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table ;  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — ^yeaa  180,  nays  55,  not  voting 
83  ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  James  M.  Ashley, 
Baker,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Beaman,  Beatty.- Beck.  Ben- 
jamin, Binghaogt,  Blaine,  Bowen,  Boyaen,  JBoyor, 
Broomall,  Buokland,  Buckley,  Burr,  Eoderick  B. 
Butler,  Cake,  Callis,  C«ry,Chanier,  Churchill,  Reader 
W.  Clarke,  Cobb,  Ooburn,  Cornell,  Dawes,  Derweese, 
Pixon,  Dookery,  Dodge,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  James 
T.  ElUottf  Famsworth,  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Gets, 
Glossbrenner,  Griswold,  HalseVj  Haughev.  Hawkins, 
Ileaton,  Holman.  Hooper,  HopKins,  I^tcbkiss.  Ches- 
ter D.  Hubbard,  ilulburd,  Hunter,  Jenckes,  Jonnson, 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kerr, 
Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Knott,  Koonts,  Laflm,  Lash, 
George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Logan,  Loughridge,  Malloir.  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mc- 
Cormick,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell,  New- 
comb,  Newsham,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Norris,  Nunn, 
O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis,  Phelps, 
Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Pomeroy,Prioe,  Pruvn, 
Bandalt,  Btum,  Hobertson,  Sawyer,  Scofield,  Sheila^ 
barger,  Smith,  Spalding.  Starkweather.  Stewart, 
Stokes,  Stone,  Taylor,  Tnomas,  Twichell,  Upson, 
Van  Aemam,  Van  Auken,  Bart  Van  Horn,  Van 
Trump^adwataderC.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 
burn, Welker,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson, 
Wood,  Woodbridge,  Woodward,  and  the  Speaker — 
130. 

NAYS — ^Messrs.  Archer^elos  R.  Ashley,  Axtell, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Benton,  Bontwell,  Bromwell,  Ben- 


Ham  ilton,  Higby,  Inger8oll,Thomas  L.  Jones,  Julian, 
Kelsev,  Lynch,  Marshall,  Maynard,  McKee,  Mul- 
Uns,  Mun^fen,  Pierce,  Pike,  Prince,  Boots,  Ross, 
Solienck,  Shanks,  Stevens,  Stover,  Sypher,  Taffe, 
John  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  Whitte- 
more — 55. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Ar- 
nell,  Bailev,  Blackburn,  Blair,  Boles,  Brooks,  Cook, 
Covode,  Delano,  Edwards,  Fox,  French,  Gravely, 
Harding,  Hill,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Richard  D.  Hub- 
bard, Humphrey,  Loan,  McCulloujjh,  Mercur,  Mor- 
rissey,  Meyers,  Kobinson,  Selye,  Sitgreaves,  Taber, 
Tift,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,Vidal,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bume,  Thomas  Williams,  William  Williams,  Ste- 
phen F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Young — 38. 

Bo  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolutions  and 
proposed  sabstitnte  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Daring  the  call  of  the  roll, 

Mr.  HALSEY  said:  My  ooUeagne  [Mr. 
Hill]  has  been  called  home  on  acooont  of  the 
death  of  a  friend.  If  he  were  here  he  would 
doubtless  vote  "  ay." 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH  moved  to  reconsidw 
the  vote  just  taken ;  and  also  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  tlic  table. 


Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  On  that  motion  I  caU  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken  upon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays;  and  there  were  seventeen  in 
the  affirmative. 

Before  the  noes  were  counted, 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE  called  for  tellers  on  order- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken  upon  ordering  tell- 
ers; and  there  were  twenty-fivo  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

So  (the  affirmative  being  more  than  one  fifth 
of  a  quorum)  tellers  were  ordered;  and  Mr. 
ELDmDOE  and  Mr.  Pabxswobtu  were  appoint- 
ed. 

Tlie  House  again  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  w«re — yeas  82,  nays  not 
counted. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  129,  nays  41,  not  vot- 
ing 53 ;  as  follows : 

Y£AS~Mes8r9.  Allison,  Ames,  Delos  H.  Ashley, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Barnes,  Barnum,  Beaman, 
Beatty,  Beck,  Benjamin,  Binffham,  Blaine,  Boles, 
Bontwell,  Boyden,  Boyer,  Broomall,  Buckland, 
Buckley.  Burr,  Eoderick  K.  Butler,  Cake,  GaIUs, 
Gary,  Gnanler,  Churchill,  Cobb,  Cornell,  Cullom, 
Dawes,  Deweese,  Dixon,  Dookery,  Dodge,  Eckley, 
Thomas  B.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott,  Farnsworth, 
Ferriss.  Femr,  Fields,  Garfield,  Getz,  Glossbrenner, 
Griswold,  Haughey,  Hawkins.  Heaton,  Holman, 
Hooper,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
Hurlburd,  Hunter,  Jenckes,  Johnson,  Alexander  H. 
Jones,  Judd,  Kellej,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Kitchen, 
Knott,  Koontz,  Lailin,  Lash,  George  V.  Lawrence, 
William  Lawrence,  Logan,  Longhridge,  Mallory, 
Marvin,  McCarthy,  McCormick,  McKee,  Miller, 
Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell,  Niblack.  Nicholson, 
Norris,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  rerham,  Pet- 
tiBj  Phelps,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Pomoroy, 
Price,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  Kaum,  Sobertson,  Sawyer, 
Scofleld,  Shellabarffer,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stark- 
weather, Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone,  Taylor.  Thomas, 
Twichell,  Upson.  Van  Aernam,  Van  Auken^urt 
Van  Horn,  Van  Trump,  Vidal,  Cadwalader  C.  Wash- 
bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wibon,  Wood, 
Woodbridge.  Woodward,  and  the  Speaker— 129. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Axtell.  Baldwin,  Benton, 
Blair,  Bromwell,  Beiyamin  F.  Butler,  Sidney  Clarke, 
Corley,  Dickey,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eldridge,  GoUa- 
day,  Goss,  Gove,  Grover,  Haight,  Hamilton,  Hig- 
by, IngersoU,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Julian,  Kelsey, 
MuUins,  Munffen.  Newcomb,  Newsham,  PiKe,  Boots, 
Boss,  Schenck,  Shanks,  Stevens,  Stover,  Sypher, 
John  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Van  Wyck,  and  Whittemore— 41. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Ar- 
nell,  Bailey,  Banks,  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brooks, 
Reader  W.  Clarke,  Clift,  Coburn,  Cook,  Covode, 
Delano,  Edwards,  Eflr?leston,  Ela,  Fox,  French, 
Gravely,  Halsev.  Harding,  Hill,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard, 
Richard  D.  Hnboard,  Humphrey,  Kellogg,  Lincoln, 
Loan,  Lvnoh^  Marshall,  Maynard,  McCullough, 
Mercur,  Morrissey,  Myers,  Peters.  Pierce,  Prince, 
Robinson,  Selye,  Sitgreaves,  Taoer,  Taffe.  Tift, 
Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washbume, 
Heni7  D.  Washburn,  William  Williams,  Stephen 
F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Young— 53. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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In  House  of  Repbesektatites. 

Saturday,  February  18,  1869. 

(*' CoD^rcssional  Globe,"  40th  Congress,  8d  Ses- 
sion, pp.  1189-1192, 1196,  1197.) 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  events 
of  the  present  week  have  revived  some  old 
questions  connected  with  the  powers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  also  suggested  at  least  one  new  question. 
Two  of  these  questions  are  of  such  importance 
that  I  have  not  felt  willing  to  allow  the  occa- 
sion to  go  bj  without  expressing  the  views 
which  I  entertain.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  importance  of  the  events  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  is,  in  my  mind,  not  due  to 
the  manifestations  that  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

The  excitement  here,  disagreeable  as  it  was, 
is  of  no  considerable  importance  with  reference 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  true,  however,  at 
least  it  seems  true  to  me,  that  what  took  place 
here  and  was  complained  of  by  ns  as  occurring 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Senate, 
was  due  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  errors  and 
mistakes  which  did  not  involve  any  purpose 
upon  the  part  of  anybody  to  invade  the  rights 
or  to  impair  the  privileges  of  this  House. 
The  diflSculty,  I  think,  was  largely  due  to  the 
circumstance  that,  when  objection  was  made 
to  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Georgia,  and 
when  the  Senate  had  retired  to  its  own  Cham- 
ber, this  House  did  not  comprehend  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Senate  had  retired;  at  least 
this  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  passed  upon  one  question  and  this 
House  upon  another.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  during  its  absence  from  this  Hall 
was  in  these  words : 

'*  lUtolved^  ThAt  under  the  spcciid  order  of  the  two 
Houses  respecting  the  electoral  vote  fVom  the  State 
of  Georgia,  the  objections  made  to  the  counting  of 
the  vote  or  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
not  in  order." 

This  was  the  result  reached  by  the  Senate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  subject- 
matter  of  its  deliberations.  But  in  this  House 
we  voted  upon  the  question  whether  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Georgia  should  be  counted*  The 
declaration  of  the  Speaker  after  the  vote  was 
taken  here  was  in  these  words : 

**  Upon  the  question,  Shall  the  vote  of  Georgia  be 
oonnted,  notwithstanding  the  objcctionB  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  f  the  yeas  are  41,  the 
nays  are  150." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  difference 
of  understanding  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  the  particular  course  that  should  be  pursued 
upon  the  question  raised  by  my  colleague ;  and 
if  there  had  not  been  that  difference  of  under- 
standing, which  did  not  imply  any  improper 
purpose  on  the  part  of  anybody,  I  have  no 
idea  that  any  considerable  excitement  would 
have  occurred. 

I  do  not,  however,  discuss  this  matter  now 


for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  events  of 
the  past  week  in  this  particular.  My  honora- 
ble friend  from  the  seventh  district  of  Ohio 
[Mr.  Shellababgeb],  in  the  very  able  speech 
that  he  made  in  the  recent  debate,  took  and 
maintained  with  great  force  a  position  from 
which  I  wholly  dissent,  although  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  he  did  not,  as  I  understand  him, 
irrevocably  commit  himself  in  opinion  to  that 
position ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  his  statement 
and  the  course  of  his  argument,  as  I  understood 
it,  will  make  upon  those  who  may  come  after 
us,  and  in  similar  circumstances  may  be  called 
upon  to  examine  what  was  done  upon  this  oc- 
casion, an  impression  that  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion upon  the  whole  that  the  duty  of  counting 
the  votes  of  the  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  is  committed  exdusiyely  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.    In  the  absence  of 
legislation.     

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Well,  I  differ  from  my 
friend  on  that  point ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  difference  of  opinion  that  I  seek 
this  opportunity  to  state  the  views  I  entertain, 
that  they  may  stand  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth.  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  sort  of  protest,  however 
weak  or  inefficient,  against  that  proposition. 
I  cannot  concede  that  we  have  a  Constitution 
that  has  confided  to  one  man  tlie  custody  of 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  when  it  is  passing 
through  the  most  critical  moments  of  its  exist- 
ence— when  it  is  taking  upon  itself  for  a  period 
of  four  years  a  new  life,  which,  under  our 
institutions,  is  to  be  continually  reproduced 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  I  cannot  concede  that  at 
such  a  time  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  ooe  man 
to  destroy  or  impede,  or  even  to  interfere  with 
this  renewed  existence  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  birth. 

Now,  sir,  I  remember  (for  I  was  then  on 
this  floor)  that  eight  years  ago,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February,  1861,  John  0.  Breck- 
inridge, then  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  sat  in  that 
chair.  His  heart  was  then  already  filled  with 
the  pernicious  influences  of  treason ;  and  there 
is  cause  to  believe  that  it  was  contemplated  by 
a  large  portion  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  to  seize  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  arrest  various  members  of  the  Government 
on  the  night  preceding  the  day  on  which  the 
electoral  votes  were  to  be  counted.  I  remember 
the  circumstances  under  which  members  of 
Congress  and  others  came  here,  anticipating 
possibly  a  declaration  on  his  part  inconsistent 
with  the  perpetuity  of  this  Government.  When 
I  reflect  that  this  country  has  passed  through 
such  a  trial  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  doctrine 
more  dangerous  in  its  inculcation  than  the  doc- 
trine that  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
fided the  duty  and  the  power  of  counting  the 
electoral  votes.  Therefore,  on  this  riew  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  hold  it  to  be 
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jost,  to  be  necessary,  to  give  to  the  Gonstlta- 
tion  such  an  interpretation  as  will  place  this 
great  power  in  safer  hands.  If,  under  the 
Oonstitntion,  this  great  power  is  confided  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  then  we  mast  seek 
an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  as  the  only 
remedy. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Certdnly,  for  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  ask  that  my 
statement  shall  not  he  taken  out  of  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection ;  and  it  was  ofdered 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  My  friend  from 
Massachusetts  has  done  me  the  kindness  to 
fillude  to  the  position  I  occupied  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  now.  I  did  not  know  this 
matter  was  to  come  up  to-night,  and  am  here 
to-night  by  accident.  I  wish  to  restate  what  I 
meant  to  say,  and  the  result  of  what  I  meant 
to  say,  as  to  who  should  do  the  counting  in 
the  absence  of  legislation.  I  meant  to  state, 
with  caution  and  hesitation,  that  my  convic- 
tions were  that  Chancellor  Kent  had  rightly 
concluded  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
on  that  subject-matter,  the  Constitution  meant 
to  leave  the  doing  of  the  counting  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  those  two  bodies  being  entitled  to  see 
that  the  counting  was  fair — ^to  adopt  the  exact 
words  of  the  authority.  The  only  statement  I 
desire  to  make  in  addition  to  that  is  this :  my 
expression  of  opinion  was  to  go  to  this  extent, 
that  there  was  a  easu$  omisam  in  the  Consti- 
tution; that  it  did  not  in  terms  provide  the 
method  of  making  the  count,  or  by  whom  it 
should  be  done,  and  that  from  that  fact  legis- 
lation is  needed.  As  in  every  case  of  that 
character  where  there  is  a  eanu  omisms  it  is 
competent  for  legislation  to  supply  the  omis- 
sion, and  in  this  case  to  provide  the  very  in- 
strumentalities that  shall  do  the  counting,  and 
the  regulations  by  which  the  result  and  legal- 
ity of  the  election  shall  be  determined. 

The  next  thing  I  desire  to  state  is  this :  this 
is  in  fact  a  recognized  infirmity  or  oversight 
in  the  Constitution  itself;  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  left  the  thing  as  it  seems  to  have  left  it 
to  be  done,  as  a  mere  ministerial  act  of  the 
counting  officer.  That  is  the  defect  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  it  is  because  that  defect 
exists  my  friend  very  properly  says  that  we 
ought  to  have  legislation.  In  the  absence  of 
that  legislation,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  I 
say,  the  Constitution  did  look  upon  this  as  a 
mare  ministerial  act;  one  to  be  exercised  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  fairly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses.  That  is  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Mas- 
Bachusett<«  to  yield  to  me,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it.  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  his  time. 


There  was  no  objection ;  and  it  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  I  had  heard  the  subject  once  elab- 
orately discussed,  not  in  open  session  of  Con- 
gress and  not  in  a  mode  that  has  left  any  rec- 
ord behind  it ;  and  it  may  aid  in  reaching  a 
right  conclusion  as  to  what  is  needed  in  the 
future  to  state  the  prevailing  opinion  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  at  the  time  I  alluded  to 
yesterday.  The  opinion  then  entertained  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  alone  should  be  author- 
ized to  count  the  votes  in  the  presence  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  belief  was 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
were  to  be  counted  carried  with  it  the  idea 
necessarily  that  the  character  of  the  votes 
must  first  be  inquired  into,  the  validity  of  the 
votes  must  first  be  inquired  into,  the  legality 
of  the  votes  must  first  be  inquired  into.  The 
sources  whence  they  came  must  first  be  in- 
quired into  before  you  can  count  them  as 
votes.  By  what  process  could  the  President 
of  the  Senate  reach  the  elucidation  of  that 
difficulty  ?  Where  is  he  clothed  with  the  ne- 
cessary power  ?  The  law-making  power,  and 
the  law-making  power  alone,  can  prescribe  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  the  inquiries  are  to 
be  made  which  lie  necessarily  in  your  path  before 
you  can  count  the  vote.  Could  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident go  behind  and  inquire  into  the  character 
of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  where  the 
electors  are  chosen  ?  Has  he  the  right  to  in- 
quire whether  the  electors  have  voted  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  time  the  returns  were  sent  here  ?  All 
these  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  led  to  the 
conclusion  at  that  day  that  necessarily  when 
we  spoke  of  counting  the  votes  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  law-making  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  establish  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Senate  and  House  in  joint  meeting.  And  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  joint  meeting  to  see  that  those  rules  were 
obeyed  and  followed. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  I  threw  out  the 
idea  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  did  not 
think  he  could  sustain  so  strong  a  position  as 
that  he  advanced.  I  will  take  occasion  to  say 
that  the  House  and  the  country  ore  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  come 
on  so  calm  an  occasion  to  reopen  this  question. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  to  which  I 
have  referred  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  prescribe  by 
joint  resolution  the  manner  of  proceeding  in 
counting  the  votes  in  loiot  meeting.  The  two 
Houses  are  composed  of  different  elements. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  and  the  House  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  people,  and  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  prescribe  the  precise  powers  of  two 
bodies  thus  constituted  when  in  joint  session ; 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
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in  the  next  Congress  follow  np  this  subject, 
and  hj  law  deliberately  gaard  against  a  recur- 
rence of  sach  scenes  as  we  recently  passed 
through,  he  will  render  a  great  service  to  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  I  wish  to  have  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Shellababoes]  precisely  as  he  presents 
them,  for  my  object  is  not  to  engage  in,  much 
less  to  provoke  any  discussion  with  him  or  any- 
body else  upon  this  point,  but  to  do  something, 
if  I  may,  to  enable  the  country  to  arrive  at 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  safe  conclusions  npon 
this  great  question. 

I  will,  however,  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  the  danger — L  think  that  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  use — of  relying  for  a  practical  inter- 
pretation of  a  great  power  in  the  Oonstitution 
exclusively  upon  men  who  have  been  students 
of  constitutional  law  solely,  or  who  have  been 
students  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  they 
have  had  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
practical  development  of  its  provisions  and 
powers.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent 
would  have  been  able  to  discuss  with  much 
greater  clearness  and  power,  with  reference  to 
the  practical  workings  of  the  Government,  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Constitution  if  they 
had  had  a  larger  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
practical  business  of  the  Government  in  its 
political  branches. 

But,  sir,  to  approach  more  nearly  the  great 
question  which  we  have  been  caUed  to  con- 
sider, namely,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  count 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  several  States.  The 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is  very  simple. 
It  says  merely  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  shall  open  the  certificates  and 
they  shall  be  then  counted.  There  is  a  specific 
declaration  of  the  power  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  has.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
electors  to  return  their  certificates  to  him ;  it 
is  then  made  his  duty  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  open 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when 
he  has  exercised  the  power  which  is  specifi- 
cally conferred  upon  him  his  power  is  ex- 
hausted; that  he  has  nothing  further  to  do 
except  to  announce  the  vote  ? 

A  Mbmber.  How  could  he  announce  it 
without  counting  ? 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  I  wiU  show  how  he 
c/)uld.  "The  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
First,  what  is  counting  the  vote  ?  Is  it  merely 
looking  at  the  certificate  of  the  electors  and 
ascertaining  what  is  written  upon  those  certifi- 
cates and  for  whom  the  votes  of  the  electora 
have  been  given  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  put  such  an 
interpretation  upon  the  words.  For  if  that  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  various 
parties — ^the  messenger  that  might  convey  the 
returns  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or  the 


custodian  of  an  unknown  key  of  a  safe  in 
which  these  certificates  might  be  deposited — 
to  change  the  written  certificate  or  to  substi- 
tute a  forged  one  for  it.  Sir,  I  take  it  that 
this  power  wherever  vested  is,  with  reference 
to  the  subject-matter,  an  omnipotent  power ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  power  sufficient  to  enable  the 
party  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  count 
these  votes,  to  explore  the  history  of  the 
whole  transaction,  from  the  people  who  have 
declared  their  voice  through  their  sufifrages,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  all  the  procedings  have 
been  right,  or  whether  by  some  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct or  error  th^  certificate  has  been 
vitiated.  If  there  be  not  this  power  some- 
where, t}ien,  of  course,  this  court  is  at  the 
mercy  of  whoever  may  choose  to  be  guilty  of 
a  fraud  or  who  may  inadvertently  commit  an 
error. 

If,  then,  this  be  the  nature  of  the  dnty  im- 
posed in  the  matter  of  counting  the  votes,  the 
next  inquiry  is,  upon  whom  is  this  dnty  im- 
posed ?  I  say,  first,  by  the  language  of  the 
Oonstitution  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate ;  I  say,  in  the  next  place, 
that  there  is  given  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Constitution  no  power  by  which  he 
could  institute  the  necessary  inquiries  and  the 
proper  scrutiny  by  which  he  could  ascertain 
whether  everything  was  fair  and  proper  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  transaction. 
Then,  If  it  be  not  in  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, where  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
it  be?  It  must  be  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  work  of  opening  the  certificates 
is  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  vote  is  then  to  be  counted.  For 
what  purpose  are  the  Senate  and  the  House 
here?  Do  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  to  see 
whether  the  work  is  properly  done  ?  Is  that 
enough  ?  What  work  properly  done  ?  To  see 
whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  reports 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
correctly  what  is  written  npon  the  papers 
called  certificates  which  he  opens  in  tiieir 
presence?    Is  that  enough  to  secure  the  peo- 

Sle  of  this  country  against  fraud,  wrong,  acd- 
ent,  or  mistake?  I  think  not. 
The  counting  of  the  votes  nnqaeationably  is 
to  be  '*  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses.-' 
Have  the  two  Houses  power  to  do  what  by  the 
Constitution  is  unavoidably  made  the  duty  of 
somebody  to  do — ^to  see  tiat  the  votes  which 
are  counted  are  real  votes  ?  By  that  I  mean 
whether  what  is  written  uplon  the  paper  ex- 
presses the  opinion  which  the  people  have 
given.  Not  only  have  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  the  power,  but  there  is  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  that  is 
clothed  with  that  power.  The  President  is  not 
clothed  with  the  power  by  any  possible  con- 
struction of  the  Oonstitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  not  clothed  with  the  power.  There 
is  no  governmental  instrumentality  that  can 
be  named  that  has  this  power  except  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives*    We  all 
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agree  that  imder  some  oiroamstanoes  this  pow- 
er oaght  to  be  exercised.  We  all  agree  that 
the  GonstitQtion  contemplates  parity,  justice, 
not  f road  or  wrong. 

Next,  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Government  from  the  beginning  ?  What  was 
the  course  of  proceeding  on  Wednesday  last  ? 
Why,  that  a  Senator  selected  by  the  Senate  and 
two  members  of  this  House  appointed,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  Speaker — but  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  does  nothing  as  Speaker  which  the 
House  might  not  without  the  agency  of  the 
Speaker  do  for  itself — actually  counted  those 
votes.  So  it  has  always  -been.  The  tellers 
represent  the  two  Houses.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  did  nothing  but  hand  down  to  the 
tellers  the  certificates  which  he  had  received 
after  having  opened  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  tellers,  who 
represented,  not  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
but  who  represented  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  actually  counted  the  votes. 
It  has  been  the  uniform  practice,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentar 
tives  have  actually  counted  the  votes. 

Now,  then,  what  has  been  the  course  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Government  in  another 
particular  which  bears  distinctly  upon  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  two  Houses  in  refer- 
ence to  this  business?  In  1821,  on  the  occa^ 
sion  alluded  to  by  the  venerable  and  honorable 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Thomas],  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  Olay  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  reference  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
in  terms  precisely  like  that  which  we  passed 
in  reference  to  the  State  of  Giorgio.  If  yon 
will  analyze  the  resolutions  you  will  see  that 
they  contain  an  assertion  of  power  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  attending  the  elections 
in  Georgia  and  in  Missouri,  for  both  of  those 
resolutions  declare  that  the  return  certificates 
of  those  States  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  certificates  returned  from 
other  States  were  to  be  counted.  The  asser- 
tion of  that  power  is  an  assertion  of  all  the 
power  for  which  I  contend ;  which  is,  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  exer- 
cising the  power  and  performing  the  duty  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  uniform  practice  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  till  now,  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  through  officers  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  may  institute  an  inquiry  into 
every  proceeding  that  has  taken  place  from 
the  deposit  of  the  ballots  by  the  people  through 
all  intermediate  proceedings  to  the  opening  of 
the  certificates  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  proceedings  have  been  right, 
or  whether  they  have  been  vitiated  by  error  or 
fraud. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  great  power.  It 
is  a  great  power  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
proceedings  touching  so  vital  a  matter  as  the 


exercise  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  heard 
in  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  a  power 
which  must  be  lodged  somewhere.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  maintain  that  any 
paper  coming  here  through  the  customary  or 
authorized  channels  between  the  State  and  the 
national  Government  is  to  be  received  without 
any  inquiry.  That  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  place  where 
this  power  could  be  so  safely  deposited  as  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta* 
tives«  Hence  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr^  Shbllababobb]  that  there 
is  a  ea8u$  omiinu  in  the  Ooastitotion.  It  being 
established,  as  I  think  it  is  established,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are 
authorized  and  required  to  count  the  electoral 
votes,  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  Houses  are  clothed  with  power  to 
make  such  rules  as  are  needed  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  duty  in  a  proper  manner.  But 
if  this  be  not  so,  then  the  eiglith  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  clothes  Con- 
gress with  ample  power.  The  provision  gives 
to  Congress  power  ^^  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof."  This  power  is 
ample  for  every  exigency.  Further,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution is  shown  in  the  omission  to  prescribe 
the  details  of  duty  or  to  set  forth  specifically 
the  means  by  which  powers  granted  are  to  be 
executed.  It  was  assumed  that  there  would  be 
wisdom  and  patriotism  in  those  who  would  be 
called  to  execute  the  powers  granted,  and  that 
successive  Congresses  would  prescribe  such 
modes  of  proceeding  as  experience  should  sug- 
gest or  require. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  and  which  when  it  occurred  dis- 
turbed me  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
in  my  political  experience.  Upoh  objection  to 
the  vote  of  Georgia  being  made  by  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Butlbb],  the  Speaker,  acting  un- 
der the  twenty-second  rule,  put  this  question 
to  the  House,  *^  Shall  the  vote  of  Georgia  be 
counted  ? "  By  that  rale,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Manual,  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  not  to  be 
counted  if  either  House  declared  that  it  should 
not  be  counted. 

When  the  resolutions  submitted  by  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Butleb]  were  under  consideration, 
oontainmg  or  implying  a  censure  upon  an  of- 
ficer of  another  branch  of  the  Government,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  vote 
for  them.  But  when  he  modified  them  by  ac- 
cepting a  resolution  authorizing  a  committee 
to  inquire  whether  any  amendment  to  the 
joint  rules  was  needed,  I  was  anxious  that  the 
resolutions  should  pass,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  suon  a  committee  the  danger 
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in  which  we  stand  to-day  and  the  evils  that 
may  in  some  fntnre  time  be  bronght  about  by 
and  under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  when  the  counting  of  the 
vote  of  a  State  is  objected  to,  the  question  to  be 
put  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  should  be, 

not  "  Shall  the  vote  of  the  State  of be 

counted  t "  but  "  Shall  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
be  rejected?  In  my  judgment,  this  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  question  is  all  the 
difference  between  peace,  harmony,  and  quiet 
Id  some  future  difuculty  like  that  through 
which  we  have  just  pas$ied,  on  the  one  side, 
and  disorder,  anarchy,  and  revolution  on  the 
other.  If  in  a  great  political  excitement  the 
vote  of  a  State  should  be  rejected  by  the  action 
of  one  House  of  Congress,  the  other  House  not 
concurring  in  that  action,  no  man  can  foretell 
the  results  that  would  flow  from  the  proceed- 
ing. The  trouble  would  not  arise  necessarily 
because  the  rejecting  vote  had  been  a  wrong 
vote.  All  these  evils  might  happen  if  the  re- 
jection of  the  vote  of  the  State  was  right. 

In  this  country  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  there  should  be  unity  of  opinion  and  of 
action  in  those  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  nnder  our  system  are  expected  to 
codperate  in  the  execution  of  a  great  power. 
If  the  people  find  the  Senate  and  the  House 
agreeing  in  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  a  State, 
that  harmony  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  carnes  great  weight  with  the  country. 
And  even  if  that  decision  were  wrong  I  know 
not  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  country 
that  it  should  be  made  erroneously  by  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  than  that  the  vote  of  a 
State  should  rightfully  be  rejected  by  the 
power  of  one  branch  exercised  against  the 
judgment  of  the  other. 

Mr,  SHELLABARGER.  I  would  ask  my 
fi-iend  if  I  understood  him  correctly  to  contend 
that  this  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  can  be 
done  by  the  separate  action  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress?  If  so,  or  even  if  not  so,  then  I 
wish  to  ask  his  attention  to  this  consideration : 
the  gentleman  says  that  that  thing  called 
'^  counting,"  investigation,  exploration  of  the 
legality,  etc.,  of  this  proceeding  from  the  people 
up,  is  a  thing  about  which  the  mind  of  the  two 
Houses  can  be  and  must  be  exercised  in  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion.  Now,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  only  question  to  be 
put  to  the  separate  Houses  is  whether  the  vote 
of  the  State  objected  to  shall  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  I  say  that,  as  antagoniz- 
ing the  question  which  was  put  here,  the 
question  ought  to  be — I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
only  question,  but  I  say  that  the  question 
which  should  be  put  as  the  alternative  of  the 
question  put  the  other  day  is,  ^*  Shall  the  rote 
of be  reiected  ? " 

Mr.  SHELLABARGER.  I  now,  perhaps, 
understand  the  gentleman  better.  That  par- 
ticular form  of  putting  the  vote  is  an  important 
matter,  arising,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman, 


out  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  and  the 
practice  under  it.  But  the  Constitution  does 
not  drive  us  to  such  a  method  of  voting  nor 
confine  us  to  that  way  of  finding  out  whether 
the  vote  of  a  State  ought  to  be  counted  in  the 
constitutional  sense.  The  suggestion  I  was 
going  to  make  was  that  if  it  be  true  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  only  question  that  can  be 
taken  is  whether  the  vote  of  a  State  shall  be 
rejected,  then  the  position  of  my  friend  would 
result  in  this :  that  nobody,  neither  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, nor  the  Senate,  would  have  the  power 
to  act  affirmatively- and  say  that  the  vote  of  a 
State  should  be  counted.  The  only  question 
would  be  whether  the  vote  should  be  rejected. 
Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
find  in  the  Constitution  any  declaration  as  to 
the  questions  that  are  to  be  proposed  to  the 
two  Houses,  much  less  any  declaration  as  to 
what  shall  be  the  form  of  questions;  but  I  find 
in  the  Constitution  a  declaration  that  the  votes 
shall  be  counted.    I  find  that  the  Constitution 

frovides  for  the  two  Houses  meeting  together, 
find  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  that  the  power  of  the  two  Houses 
shidl  be  exercised,  and  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government  it  has  been  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  counting  the  votes, 
and  that  as  early  as  1821  Mr.  Clay,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  resolution  from  which  our 
concurrent  resolution  with  reference  to  Geor- 
gia was  copied,  led  in  the  assertion  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  sufficient  to  include  all  that  I 
claim ;  that  is,  that  the  two  Houses  have  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  institute  a  scrutiny 
to  ascertain  whether  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box  is  honestly  ex- 
pressed by  the  certificates  upon  the  table  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Upon  this  basis  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  two  Houses,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  honestly  to  exi^ 
cute  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Constitution.  I  say  further  that  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  executed  safely  under  this  twenty-sec- 
ond rule  if  the  question  is  to  be  put-  as  it  was 
put  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day, and,  as  I  think,  fairly  put  under  the  rule. 
Hence  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  necessary,  if  we 
would  leave  a  proper  precedent  for  our  suc- 
cessors, that  this  rule  should  be  modified  so 
that  the  vote  of  a  State  objected  to  shall  not 
be  excluded  except  by  the  voice  of  the  two 
Houses. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  how  shall  the  voice  of  the  two  Houses 
be  expressed.  I  say  at  once  that  they  are  not 
to  act  together  as  a  joint  body.  The  reason 
for  separate  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  If  there  should  be  a  failure  to 
elect  a  President,  the  power  to  elect  devolves 
upon  the  House  of  Representativea.  Now,  if 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  example, 
were  constituted  with  as  large  a  minority  in 
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favor  of  one  political  partj  as  is  found  in  this 
Hoase  to*day,  and  if  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  were  constitoted  with  as  large  a  mfgority 
in  favor  of  the  opposite  party  as  is  the  politioal 
majority  in  the  Senate  to-day — should  the  two 
Houses  act  together  the  minority  in  the  House 
would  he  able  to  control  the  antagonistic 
m^ority  in  the  Senate,  and  thus  decide  the 
matter  for  itself.  Hence  in  such  a  case  the 
question  might  as  well  be  left  to  the  House 
alone  as  to  be  left  to  the  two  Houses.  Then 
again  we  liave  to  consider  that  in  no  other  par- 
ticular is  there  any  ground  to  assume  that  the 
two  Houses  are  to  act  as  one  body.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  there 
is  greater  security  for  the  public  peace,  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  if  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  two  Houses  be  required  than  there 
would  be  if  the  question  were  left  to  the  two 
Houses  acting  Jointly.  It  is  said  in  the  Oon- 
stitution  that  ^'  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 
ed," meaning  undoubtedly  that  they  shall  be 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  Houses  as  to  whether 
a  particular  vote  shall  be  counted  may  be 
made  up  when  those  Houses  are  separated.  If 
the  Senate  retires  and  decides  that  the  vote  of 
Georgia  shall  be  counted,  the  vote  is  not  then 
counted  when  merely  the  Senate  has  so  de- 
cided. Bat  when  the  President  of  the  Senate 
comes  in  and  says  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
is  that  the  vote  of  G-eorgia  shall  be  counted, 
and  also  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  that  the  vote  of  Georgia 
sUall  be  counted,  the  vote  of  Georgia  is  then 
tr>  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  When  the  certificate  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  a  State  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  that  so  many  votes 
were  cast  for  a  certain  person  for  President 
and  so  many  for  a  certain  other  person  for 
Vice-President,  the  prima  facie  case,  as  we 
say,  is  that  the  transaction  was  an  honest 
transaction,  and  the  certificate  is  a  faithful  re- 
port of  the  result  reached.  It  is  for  those  who 
deny  it  to  overthrow  the  prima  faeie  case 
made  out  by  the  presentation  of  the  certificate 
under  the  Oonstitution,  and  that  can  only  be 
overthrown  by  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed independently  that  there  is  fraud  or 
error  so  as  to  vitiate  the  certificate,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
pressed independently,  that  there  is  fraud  or 
error  which  vitiates  the  certificate.  If  either 
House  says  the  vote  of  the  State  objected  to 
shall  be  counted,  or  shall  not  be  rejected,  it 
must  be  counted.  I  think  there  is  no  safety  in 
any  other  rale. 

Mr.  SHELLA.BARGER.  The  result  is  this : 
Although  it  might  be  known  that  the  vote  was 
fraudulent,  still  the  fact  could  not  be  decided 
in  that  way  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
refuses  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  How  do  we  know 
whether  the  vote  is  fraudulent?  Only  by  the 
decision  of  those  who  are  to  judge  of  it.  The 
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right  of  judgment  is  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  and  their  concurrent  action  is  required 
to  overthrow  the  prima  facie  case  made  out 
by  the  presentation  of  the  certificate.  The 
two  bodies  are  like  any  other  tribunal.  We 
may  pass  a  bill  in  the  House  and  may  think  it 
an  important  measure ;  but  if  the  Senate  does 
not  concur,  although  the  people  may  suffer 
from  want  of  it,  it  is  not  the  law.  So  if  we 
object  to  the  vote  of  a  State  and  think  we 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  the 
Senate  refuses  to  concur,  the  vote  must  be 
'counted.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 
Under  the  Oonstitution  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  country  the  vote  of  every  State  must 
be  counted  unless  the  Senate  and  House  by 
a  concurrent  vote  declare  that  it  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BROOMALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who 
has  just  addressed  the  committee  [Idr,  Bout- 
wbll],  that  the  questions  which  the  resolution 
of  his  colleague  [Mr.  Butleb]  of  Wednesday 
last  indirectly  brought  before  the  House  and 
into  the  discussion  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated in  their  importance  to  our  national  fu- 
ture. The  substitution  of  one  Executive  for 
another,  which  our  system  of  government  re- 
quires to  be  done  so  frequently,  must  always 
be  a  dangerous  operation  unless  the  mass  of 
the  community  believe  it  to  be  done  fairly  and 
in  conformity  with  preexisting  laws.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  foreseeing  every  possible  ques- 
tion that  may  arise  upon  which  there  may  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  providing  for 
its  settlement  beforehand  by  legislative  enact- 
ment or  by  constitutional  provision. 

If  the  right  of  a  State  to  have  its  electoral 
votes  counted  at  any  election  should  be  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  thinking  men  of  the  coun- 
try are  nearly  equally  divided,  if  the  counting 
of  those  votes  should  elect  one  candidate  and 
throwing  them  out  another,  then  to  leave  that 
question  unsettled  until  the  counting  of  the 
vqtes  is  to  invite — more  than  that,  it  is  to  pro- 
duce—civil war.  This  case  has  not  happened 
within  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  our 
national  existence.  It  may  never  happen. 
But  we  incur  the  risk  of  it  once  in  four  years, 
and  prudence  requires  us  properly  to  appreciate 
the  danger  and  to  gnard  against  it  if  possible. 

I  have  purposely  limited  my  view  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  case  of  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Government  will  ever,  without  at 
least  a  show  of  reason,  throw  out  the  electoral 
votes  of  sufficient  States  to  elect  a  favorite  can- 
didate. Such  a  proceeding  would  be  treated 
as  a  nullity  by  the  people,  and  so  few  would 
be  found  to  uphold  it  that  even  a  resort  to 
force  would  be  unnecessary.  Civil  wars  are 
always  upon  debatable  questions.  Whatever 
selfish  motives  the  leaders  may  have,  the  masses 
of  the  people  upon  each  side  honestly  believe 
their  cause  just    Our  recent  civil  war  was  not 
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an  exception  to  this.  If  the  States  are  bot- 
ereign  and  the  Union  a  mere  agency  for  the 
performanoe  of  certain  limited  functions,  the 
South  had  a  right  to  secede  at  any  time ;  and 
this  doctrine  was  the  teaching  of  the  dominant 
party  of  the  country  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  such 
questions  as  may  fairly  divide  the  community 
in  opinion,  and  shall  inquire  what  they  are 
and  what  means  the  Oonstitution  has  placed 
in  our  hands  for  providing  a  mode  of  settling 
them  hefore  the  time  of  counting  the  votes, 
and  in  a  manner  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people. 

The  questions  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  .which  touch  the 
right  of  the  alleged  State  to  cast  an  electoral 
vote  at  all;  and,  second,  those  which  affect  the 
legality  of  the  proceeding  which  furnishes  the 
certificate  of  the  alleged  electoral  votes.   . 

The  provisions  of  the  Oonstitution  are : 

*^  Eaoh  State  shall  appoint,  in  aueh  manner  aa  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitlea  in 
Congress.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec* 
tive  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves. 
They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  President  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vic^President,  ana 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  oertillcates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.*' 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  much  left  here 
for  legislAtion.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  or  is 
not  a  State  is  not  determined  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tion either  in  the  clause  quoted  or  anywhere 
else.  Every  State  is  entitled  to'  its  electors, 
and  the  question  what  is  a  State  meets  us  at 
the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiries,  with  the 

Question  who  shall  decide  it.  The  case  of 
iUther  v».  Borden  (7  Howard,  1)  furnishes  an 
answer  to  both  these  questions.  It  is  there 
held  that  the  former  question  is  a  political 
and  not  a  judicial  one.  It  is  a  question  which 
pertains  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  not  to  the 
expounding  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  status 
of  a  State  is  fixed  by  legislation.  That,  there- 
fore, is  a  State  which  Oongress  admits  and 
recognizes  as  such  by  law,  and  it  would  seem 
to  follow  logically  that  a  State  once  recognized 
by  law  must  retain  its  status  until  the  law  is 
changed. 

In  the  recent  case  we  refused  to  decide 
whether  Georgia  is  or  is  not  a  State,  but  by 
concurrent  resolution  declared  in  effect  thf^ 
inasmuch  as  her  vote  could  not  change  the 
result  it  should  neither  be  counted  nor  r^ect- 
ed,  but  simply  stated.  In  doing  so  we  followed 
the  precedent  set  in  1821,  and  repeated  in  1888. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  precedent 


was  ever  established.  It  would  have  been  bet" 
ter  to  meet  the  question  in  Uie  case  of  Mis-> 
souri  in  1821  boldly,  and  give  it  a  legislative 
decision.  Such  questions  are  liable  to  be  pre- 
sented at  every  presidential  election,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  soon  the  settlement  of  one 
of  them  may  turn  the  scale  in  £Avor  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  When  such  a  question  will 
not  affect  the  result  it  is  much  more  likel j  to 
be  determined  justly,  without  party  prejudice 
or  partiality  than  when  it  is  vital.  Every  such 
settlement  affords  a  precedent  for  future  sim- 
ilar cases,  and  many  such  will  familiarize  the 
people  with  the  principles  upon  which  tbej 
are  determined ;  and  when  a  case  shall  arise 
in  which  the  decision  shall  affect  the  result, 
it  will  be  much  more  readily  acquiesced  in  by 
the  losing  party  if  it  follows  a  line  of  former 
precedents. 

Secondly,  granting  the  existence  of  the 
State,  the  electors  are  to  be  appointed  in 
the  manner  directed  by  its  Legislature.  They 
may  be  named  directly  by  the  Legislatare,  or 
thej  may  be  elected  by  the  people  under  State 
laws.  The  latter  plan  is  now  almost  universal. 
Here  an  important  question  arises.  By  whom 
and  in  what  manner  are  contested  elections  of 
electors  to  be  determined?  By  Congresa?  I 
have  failed  to  see  any  warrant  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  such  a  condusion.  The  electors  are 
distinct  bodies,  charged  with  particular  fnne> 
tions,  totally  independent  of  Congress.  Their 
business  is  not  legislation.  Their  powers  are 
not  derived  from  law,  but  Constitution.  Lavs 
prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of  performing 
them,  but  nothing  more.  Congress  may  de- 
cide, as  I  have  said,  whether  or  not  the  State 
exists,  because  that  is  legislation.  But  grant- 
ing  the  State,  it  would  seem  to  be  iust  as  ra- 
tional  to  say  that  the  electors  may  decide  w1h> 
are  members  of  Congress  as  that  Congress  may 
decide  who  are  electors. 

By  analosy,  and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  decide  who  are  members  of  their 
own  body.  But  this  mode  of  settlement,  though 
good  in  theory,  is  utterly  worthless  in  practice. 
The  electors  in  each  State  are  elected  by  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  Each  party  has  its  set  of  candi- 
dates, and  all  of  either  party  will  be  elected  or 
all  defeated.  In  cases  of  contest,  therefore, 
there  will  be  two  bodies  meeting  in  the  State 
and  performing  their  functions  separat^lv, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  true  electors.  aH 
when  the  time  of  counting  shall  arrive  tb< 
President  of  the  Senate  will  open  two  papers  i 
from  the  State,  and  two  sets  of  votes  for  dificr-J 
ent  candidates  will  present  themselves,  each] 
claiming  to  be  the  one  to  be  counted. 

Here  is  the  true  e(mu  omustu^  but  it  seeiu 
to  me  to  be  rather  in  law  than  in  Gonstitutio:^. 
It  is  only  the  votes  of  the  electors  that  are  to 
be  counted  ;  the  Constitution  could  go  cu 
further  than  this.  It  mi^ht  as  well  present 
the  manner  of  ascertainmg  who  are  elect«4| 
members  of  Congress  as  to  prescribe  the  maxt 
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ner  of  ascertaining  who  are  elected  electors. 
Both  these  are  properly  left  for  legislation. 

Bat  who  shall  legislate,  the  United  States  or 
the  States  f  The  electors  are  to  he  appointed 
in  the  manner  directed  hj  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States.  If  Congress  had  been  clothed  with 
the  power  of  directing  in  what  manner  the 
electors  shonld  be  appointed,  nobodj  wonld 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  Congress  should  pre- 
scribe the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  that 
daty  had  been  properly  performed,  and  hence 
of  settling  contested  elections  of  electors.  As 
the  case  stands  the  argument  is  just  as  strong 
that  this  is  left  to  the  State  Legislatures.  I 
am,  therefore,  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Constitution  nas  left  the  whole  matter  of  de- 
vising means  to  determine  who  are  and  who 
are  not  electors  to  the  States  themselves.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
State,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  as  yet  performed 
this  duty,  since  no  man  can  tell  how  soon  a 
contest  in  a  single  State  may  be  sufficient  to 
change  the  apparent  result  of  an  election  and 
possibly  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war. 

•The  Constitution  contemplates  but  a  single 
certificate  from  each  State.  If  two  should 
present  themselves,  each  perfect  upon  its  face 
and  showing  different  results,  in  the  absence  of 
State  legislation  devising  means  to  settle  the 
question,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Con- 
gress might  not  determine  which  is  the  true 
one.    Neither  wiU  I  say  that  that  power  is  not 

f*anted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone, 
see  as  much  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for 
one  opimon  as  the  other.  This  ambiguity  only 
exhibits  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  proper 
State  legislation  that  the  contingency  may  be 
avoided. 

Thirdly,  the  certificates  are  to  be  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
'*  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  By 
whom  and  in  what  manner  the  Constitution 
does  not  provide.  This,  therefore,  is  left  to 
legislation,  and  as  the  States  are  intrusted  with 
no  duties  and  clothed  with  no  powers  in  the 
premises  after  the  casting  of  the  electoral 
votes  and  forwarding  the  certificates,  there  is 
BO  difficulty  in  determining  that  this  legisla- 
tion must  emanate  from  Congress.  Congress 
might  empower  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  do  this,  or  it  might  appoint  members 
of  its  own  body,  or  any  other  persons.  But  it 
should  be  done  by  previously  enacted  law. 

The  act  of  1792,  the  only  one  upon  the  sub- 
ject, does  not  prescribe  by  whom  or  in  what 
manner  the  votes  shall  be  counted,  and  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  attempts  to  supply 
the  defect  This,  I  think,  is  irregular.  The 
two  Houses  may  adopt  rules  for  their  own 
government,  but  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  in  no  way  pertains  to  tne  government  of 
the  two  Houses.  The  same  objection  lies  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  passed  a  few  days 
CLgo  with  respect  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  that 
it  is  not  law,  but  merely  in  effect  a  joint  vote 


adopted  for  the  particular  occasion.  This, 
however,  is  not  material  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  votes  being  properly  counted  as 
far  as  they  affect  the  result,  nobody  is  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  defect. 

A  single  question  only  remains:  What  is 
the  position,  what  are  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assembled  at 
the  opening  of  the  certificates  and  the  counting 
of  the  votes?  Much  confusion  has  been  caused 
in  the  debate  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  by  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  misnomer ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  who 
addressed  the  House  spoke  of  the  persons 
assembled  at  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  as  a  joint  convention.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  votes  are  not  to  be  counted  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, otherwise  there  might  be  some  warrant 
for  calling  the  assemblage  a  joint  convention ; 
but  **in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives."  This  necessarily 
requires  thorough,  complete,  and  separate  or- 
ganization of  each  body,  each  having  its  own 
Presiding  Officer,  its  own  Sergeant-at-Ands, 
its  own  Secretary  or  Clerk. 

I  am  aware  that  the  opposite  opinion  may 
derive  some  support  from  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  which  says,  after  providing  for  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  "  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Officer.*' 
But  a  joint  rule  cannot  change  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  cannot  make  one  body  of  what  the 
Constitution  makes  two  distinct  ones.  As  far 
as  the  rule  attempts  to  do  this  it  is  simply  void. 
I  see  no  difficulty,  however,  in  the  two  Houses 
agreeing  upon  a  single  person  to  preserve  order 
within  the  Hall.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
only,  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  single  Presid- 
ing Officer.  But  his  powers  in  this  respect  are 
limited  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  He 
can  put  no  question  to  the  two  Houses.  As 
President  of  the  Senate  he  can  govern  his  own 
body  according  to  its  rules.  As  the  ministerial 
officer  appointed  by  the  Constitution  to  open 
the  certificates  he  can  perform  that  duty  and 
such  others  pertaining  thereto  as  may  be  put 
upon  him  by  previoudy  enacted  laws. 

How  absurd,  then,  was  it  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butlsb]  to  appeal 
from  what  he  called  the  decision  of  the  Chair  I 
How  could  such  an  appeal  be  decided?  Not 
surely  by  the  joint  boay,  for  there  was  no  joint 
body  there.  Not  by  the  two  Houses  separate- 
ly, for  the  President  of  the  Senate  could  put 
no  question  to  the  House.  Beddes,  the  House 
could  only  entertain  an  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  its  own  Presiding  Officer,  the  Speaker. 
I  repeat,  how  absurd  was  the  idea  of  such  an 
appeal,  and  what  downright  folly  was  it  for  the 
same  gentleman  to  propose  in  the  House  after- 
ward to  censure  the  President  of  the  Senate 
for  not  entertaining  the  appeal  I  The  House 
very  properly  laid  the  whole  subject  upon  the 
table  by  a  large  vote,  though  the  proposition 
had  been  greatly  modified  and  purged  of  much 
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that  was  objectionable.  'We  were  not  willing 
that  even  necessary  legislation  should  grow  out 
of  80  anomalous  a  proceeding. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  Senate  and 
House  assembled  at  the  counting  of  the  votes  ? 
I  answer,  simplj  that  of  witnesses.  They  are  to 
see  that  the  business  is  done  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  If  occasion  requires, 
they  are  to  separate  and  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  said,  are  the  two 
Houses  then  assembled  powerless  to  prevent  a 
wrong?  Are  we  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  in- 
dividual ?  Suppose  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  reftise  to  open  the  certificates,  or 
should  withhold  enough  votes  from  the  tellers 
to  change  the  result  of  the  election  ?  This  is 
hardly  a  case  for  coigectnre.  It  did  not  hap- 
pen when  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  at  the  same 
time  President  of  the  Senate  and  conspirator  in 
a  projected  rebellion.  But  suppose  anybody 
else  should  violate  the  law,  let  the  law  punish 
him  and  redress  the  wrong.  If  the  malefactor 
is  Vice-President,  impeach  and  remove  him 
at  once ;  if  simply  President  of  the  Senate, 
let  the  Senate  depose  him  and  appoint  another. 

In  conclusion  I  would  submit  the  following : 
1.  Let  the  provisions  of  the  joint  rule  for  ap- 
pointing persons  to  count  the  electoral  votes 
oe  enacted  into  a  law.  2.  Let  no  question  as 
to  whether  an  alleged  State  is  a  State,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  cast  electoral  votes,  re- 
main unsettled  until  the  day  of  counting,  even 
though  the  settlement  may  not  affect  the  re- 
sult. Let  the  status  of  every  State  be  unmis- 
takably fixed  by  previous  legislation  founded 
upon  principles  that  may  give  rise  to  a  series 
of  precedents  acquiesced  in  and  approved  by 
the  community ;  and  8.  Let  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  provide  the  means  for  set- 
tling cases  of  contested  elections  of  electors. 
This  could  be  much  more  readily  done  if  the 
electors  were  elected  in  separate  districts.  It 
is  objected,  however,  that  the  ruling  party  in 
a  State  may  so  district  the  State  as  to  give  it 
an  undue  advantage.  This  evil,  however,  is 
of  limited  scope,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  attempt  to  get  this  advantage  very  fre- 
quently produces  exactly  the  opposite  result. 
iBesides,  the  antagonistic  party  in  other  States 
may  do  the  same  thing.  Hence  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed  that  by  the  balancing  of  oppo- 
site wrongs  a  general  resultant  of  right  may 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  BROMWELL  said : 

Mr.  Chaibman:  The  matter  npon  which  I 
rise  to  speak  to-night  is  that  which  recently 
created  so  much  disturbance  in  this  Hall.  I 
wish,  before  speaking  of  the  more  important 
questions  involved,  to  call  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular matter  which  occasioned  the  disorder, 
a  matter  which  has  not  been  vpoken  of  to  any 
extent  before  the  House.  The  disturbance 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  such  animated 
terms  by  the  press  and  by  Representatives  on 
the  floor,  and  stigmatized  by  two  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  as  the  violence  of  a  mob,  or  an  ex- 


hibition of  the  spirit  of  hell,  arose  npon  an  ap- 
peal taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Butleb]  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair. 

Concerning  that  appeal  I  will  say  that  when 
the  convention  met  we  saw  a  President  in  the 
Chair  and  three  tellers.  How  came  they  there  ? 
Those  who  speak  so  much  about  the  Consti- 
tution should  take  notice  that  the  Constitntion 
puts  no  man  in  the  chair  and  makes  no  man  a 
teller.  By  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that 
alone,  was  there  any  presiding  officer  over  that 
convention.  Every  one  has  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Congress,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  up  to  the  present  time,  to  fix 
the  time  at  which  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  open  the  votes  according  to  the  Consti- 
tntion, and  the  time  and  manner  of  counting 
the  same.  The  Constitution  has  not  devolved 
that  duty  upon  any  particular  person,  but  the 
Congress,  seeing  the  necessity  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  has  heretofore  passed 
rules  on  that  subject. 

During  the  discussion  that  has  sprung  up  on 
this  occasion  three  different  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  convention  have  been  put  forth. 
Some  have  insisted  that  it  was  a  joint  conven- 
tion ;  others  simply  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress were  present ;  others  that  members  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  were  here  aa  mere 
spectators,  while  the  Vice-President  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  was  performing  his  func- 
tions. 

Kow,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  concering  the  matter 
of  that  appeal  and  concerning  the  whole  of  that 
question  tnat  it  is  manifest  to  my  mind  that  if 
any  body  of  men  be  assembled  together  in  the 
name  of  law,  and  charged  with  any  functions 
whatever,  they  have  certain  inherent  and 
necessary  powers  in  order  that  they  may  fir&t 
jEtscertain  and  know  that  they  are  the  parties 
intended ;  and,  secondly,  there  being  an  object 
for  which  they  are  convened,  whether  or  not 
they  are  doing  anything  tending  to  accomplish 
the  same,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  it 
in  the  mode  ordained.  If  they  have  not  these 
powers  they  are  the  merest  spectators,  entirely 
supernumerary,  and  are  in  no  sense  a  legisla- 
tive, jjudicial,  or  executive  body,  an  assembly 
wholly  destitute  of  legal  Hmctions,  and  only 
useful  as  witnesses  to  the  impotency  of  the 
law  on  an  occasion  so  vital  to  the  interests  and 
existence  of  the  Republic. 

By  the  voice  of  the  Constitution  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  some  gentle- 
men here,  the  Vice-President  might  have  noti- 
fied both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  it  would  suit  him  that 
they  should  come  and  be  present  and  see  him 
count  the  votes.  Under  the  interpretation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bboo3i- 
all],  the  President  of  the  Senate  might 
assemble  both  Houses  to  witness  his  perform- 
ance of  counting  the  votes;  and  ^en  if  he 
should  choose  to  lay  aside  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  and  say  that  in  his  opinion 
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it  was  informal,  that  would  be  an  end  of  it 
Manifestly  the  Oonstitation  contemplated  no 
such  result,  bat  intended  that  there  should  be 
a  connt  bj  a  partj  responsible  at  once  to  the 
representatiyes  of  the  people,  who  shonld  be 
present,  competent  to  oversee  and  direct  in  the 
name  and  by  the  aathority  of  the  people. 
Who,  then,  are  to  count  that  vote  under  the 
Constitution  aside  from  your  laws  ?  The  two 
Houses  by  themselves  or  officers  appointed  to 
count  for  them.  For  what  else  are  thej  to 
be  present?  Why  be  assembled?  For,  if  the 
President  of  the  Senate  choose  to  do  his  work 
correctly  and  fairly,  he  can  as  well  notify  the 
public  when  he  has  finished  it  to  his  own  satis- 
faction without  any  witnesses  whomsoever, 
and  if  he  should  choose  to  play  the  despot  and 
usurper  he  could  do  it  clothed  with  the  form 
of  law  as  well  in  the  presence  of  the  power- 
less Houses  of  this  Congress  as  by  himself,  and 
the  whole  provision  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  utterly  a  nugatory. 

But  manifestly  when  the  Constitution  says 
that  a  count  shall  be  made,  having  first  assem- 
bled the  Houses  of  Congress,  it  is  intended  that 
the  Houses  of  Congress  shall  count,  and  they 
have  shown  this  to  be  clearly  the  understanding 
of  Congress  by  ordering  tellers  to  do  in  their 
presence  that  which  would  be  too  inconvenient 
to  be  done  by  the  whole  body,  and  further  by 
making  the  President  of  the  Senate  President 
of  the  assembly.  The  Constitution  having  made 
him  the  custodian  of  the  budget  of  certificates, 
he  is  to  bring  forward  those  papers  and  do 
what?  Open  them  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses.  And  then  when  he  nas  done  that  he 
has  done  all  that  the  Constitution  requires  him 
to  do,  and  from  that  moment  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding falls  into  tlie  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  of  the  States.  His  func- 
tion under  the  Constitution  is  at  an  end  when 
he  breaks  the  seal ;  and  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized this  to  be  the  law  by  the  rule  I  have  men- 
tioned providing  tellers.  Who  counts  when  a 
body  of  men  are  commanded  to  be  present  at  a 
counting  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  wlio  shall 
count?  Manifestly  it  means  the  body,  and  Con- 
gress has  so  recognized  it  by  providing  laws,  and 
particularly  by  this  twenty-second  rule,  which 
prescribes  how  and  in  what  manner  the  count 
shall  go  forward.  By  fixing  a  definite  time  for 
the  transaction  of  this  business  Congress  has 
assumed  jurisdiction  to  legislate  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  Congress  thereby  takes  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  the  determination  of  the 
time  when  he  would  open  the  certificates,  which 
power  was  by  the  Constitution  left  in  the  hands 
c»f  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  much  as  the 
power  to  count.  When*  Congress  passed  a  law 
or  a  joint  rule  which  provided  that  in  a  certun 
event  the  vote  of  a  State  should  not  be  counted, 
they  were  then  legislating  on  the  subject  and 
assuming  control  of  it,  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  the  occasion  of  this  count  this  very 
week  recognized  this  doctrine,  for  they  trans- 
acted business  in  reference  to  Louisiana  under 


that  rule,  and  finally  they  transacted  it  in  refer- 
ence to  Georgia  itself  under  that  rule.  Teke 
notice,  sir,  that  the  Senate  left  the  Hall  under 
that  rule. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  went  out  under  one  stat- 
ute and  came  back  under  another.  They  left 
the  Hall  because  the  President  said  that  ob- 
jection being  made  to  counting  the  vote  of 
Georma  under  the  rule  the  Senate  would  retire 
to  deliberate  upon  it  It  seems  that  after  they 
went  out  they  deliberated  on  the  question 
whether  the  objection  was  in  order  or  not;  they 
deliberated  on  this  because  of  the  former  joint 
resolution,  till  they  decided  tiiat  said  resolu- 
tion did  not  bind  them  to  deliberate  at  all ;  and 
having  decided  said  resolution  not  in  force 
concerning  Georgia,  they  came  back  into  this 
House  and  announced  to  the  House  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  went  out  did  not  exist,  for 
the  reason  that  a  subsequent  resolution  con- 
trolled the  case  of  Georgia;  but  still  acting 
under  the  rule  they  held  not  to  control  the 
case,  they  then  and  there  by  their  President 
announced  to  this  House  and  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  had  decided  that  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  out 
of  order,  and  therefore  he,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  had  so 
decided,  held  it  oat  of  order.  Upon  that  state- 
ment by  him  that  the  Senate  alone  determined 
this  question  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts appealed  from  the  Chair.  To  whom  did 
he  appeal  ?  Of  course  he  must  have  appealed 
to  the  body  present^  for  clearly  there  could  be 
no  appeal  from  the  chairman  of  a  joint  cou- 
vendon  or  any  other  assembly  to  either  of  the 
Houses.  And  yet  the  Constitution  never  could 
have  meant  that  the  Vice-President  should  be 
an  autocrat  on  that  occasion.  The  Constitu- 
tion never  intended  that  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
then  about  to  become  a  miyor-general  in  the 
rebel  army,  might  have  sat  in  that  seat  and 
declared  Abraham  Lincoln  not  elected,  b> 
withholding  the  votes  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  on  motion  of  his 
own,  and  therefore  absolutely  overthrowing  the 
Government  without  a  struggle  with  arms. 
The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  that;  and  whatever  easm  amU' 
BUS  there  may  be  in  the  provisions  of  that  in- 
strument touching  this  matter,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  intended  that  the  body  assembled  to 
count  should  know  when  it  met  whether  it  was 
the  body  intended,  and  whether  it  was  proceed- 
ing in  order  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  know  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  foanded 
a  double-headed,  a  hydra-headed  assembly, 
which,  being  completely  organized  as  both 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sits  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Manifestly  such  a 
body  as  that  cannot  do  business  in  any  manner. 
However  plausible  it  may  sound  that  two  com- 
plete and  separate  organizations  can  sit  down  in 
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the  same  Hall,  everybody  knows  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  two  organizations  cannot  transact 
bosiness  in  the  same  Hall  at  the  same  time  in 
any  manner  that  would  not  reflect  ntter  con- 
tempt and  disgrace  npon  the  entire  proceeding. 
Would  one  body  be  passing  npon  the  objection 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Butleb]  while  the  other  body  was  con- 
sidering and  determining  a  question  of  order 
arising  out  of  that  objection?  Would  one 
Presiding  Officer  be  recognizing  the  Senators 
composing  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
would  the  other  Presiding  Officer  at  the  same 
time  be  recognizing  the  Eepresentatives  com- 
posing the  other  body  to  which  he  belongs? 
Why,  sir,  a  confusion  of  Babel  would  be  inau- 
gurated by  the  overweening  power  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Oonstitution 
intended  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  sep- 
arately should  regulate,  by  concurrent  action, 
the  law  touching  the  mode  and  manner  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes;  and  that  when 
assembled  toffether  they  are  so  much  of  a  joint 
convention  t£at  they  can  take  notice  whether 
they  are  there  or  not ;  that  they  can  ascertain 
whether  each  House  is  there  by  roll-call  or 
otherwise;  that  if  the  man  presiding  under 
the  statute  sees  fit  to  grasp  the  whole  power 
and  take  proprietorship  of  every  rule  of  order, 
they  can,  by  a  right  inherent  in  everj  assembly 
that  ever  sat,  judge  whether  its  own  mouth- 
piece is  speaking  truly  its  own  voice.  How 
came  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  this  joint  convention  ?  Does  the  Con- 
stitution say  that  he  shall  preside  ?  Nay,  the 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  any  man  shall 
preside.  Yet  the  manifest  propriety  of  the 
officer  who  takes  rank  in  other  respects,  taking 
the  chair  and  presiding  in  the  joint  convention, 
has  caused  the  law  to  prescribe  that  course. 
And  the  Senators  are  by  courtesy  provided  with 
seats  by  themselves,  when  otherwise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  bodies  might  be  mingled  (to- 
gether promiscuously. 

Did  the  Constitution  contemplate  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  should  leave  the  Hall 
of  the  joint  convention  and  formally  proceed 
to  their  own  place  of  business  every  time  any 
member  of  the  joint  convention  should  choose 
to  raise  a  question  of  order  ?  Plainly,  if  that 
were  the  case,  they  might  never  be  able  to 
count  a  single  electoral  vote,  for  as  soon  as 
they  might  return  from  deciding  one  question 
any  member  could  raise  another,  and  out  would 
go  the  Senate,  or  perhaps  the  House  be  com- 
pelled to  go,  to  decide  it. 

Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  con- 
template the  organization  of  a  le^al  assembly 
so  absurd  and  preposterous  as  this  joint  con- 
vention would  DC  should  that  be  the  course 
they  must  pursue  ?  Sir,  such  was  not  their  in- 
tention. Their  intention  must  have  been  that, 
under  laws  which  Congress  might  frame  in 
their  separate  bodies  for  the  regulation  of  this 
matter,  the  inherent  rights  of  a  body  assembled 


together  for  the  transaction  of  public  businera 
should  pertain  to  them  when  assembled  for  tJie 
purpose  of  counting  the  electoral  votes,  at  least 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  are 
the  counters  on  behalf  of  the  people  to  know 
that  they  are  counting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yice-Pres!> 
dent  or  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  presided 
over  both  bodies  when  assembled  in  joint  con- 
vention by  the  consent  and  acknowledgment 
of  every  member  of  both  Houses.  They  ^1  rec- 
ognize his  duty  to  act  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  joint  convention.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  himself  commanded  the  members  of  the 
House  in  so  many  words  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  convention  under  penalty 
of  arrest  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House. 
Then,  if  the  President  of  the  Senate  has  auch 
authority  while  sitting  in  the  chair  presiding 
over  the  joint  convention  that  roembm  of  the 
House  on  this  floor  are  to  be  arrested  for  not 
obeying  his  orders,  it  must  be  derived  from 
some  law.  Not  being  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  come  from  some  law  of  Con- 
gress. And,  clearly,  if  the  laws  of  Congress 
can  place  the  President  of  the  Senate  over  the 
joint  convention  with  powers  of  that  descrip- 
tion, the  laws  of  Congress  can  go  further 
and  clothe  the  joint  convention  itself  with 
all  the  functions  that  are  necessary,  and  with- 
out which  all  assemblies  are  but  mockeries. 
That  is,  if  it  would  be  at  all  necessary  to  go 
further  than  to  give  a  presidency  witii  such 
powers  to  a  convention  m  order  to  show  that 
the  body  so  presided  over  was  a  convention 
having  all  the  inherent  powers  of  such  bodies 
in  general. 

And  now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  which  was  passed 
on  Monday  last  in  relation  to  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  which  controlled, 
in  effect,  the  counting  of  her  vote.  Generally 
a  member  feels  that  an  apology  is  due  for  his 
conduct  if  he  is  not  present  when  important 
legislation  takes  place  in  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs.  But  npon  this  occasion  I  do  think 
that  I  may  esteem  it  rather  creditable  than 
otherwise  that  I  was  not  present  when  siach  a 
resolution  as  that  passed  this  body.  It  is  a 
kind  of  draw-bridge  resolution — that  if  Georgia 
be  going  up-stream  she  may  go  through,  but 
if  she  be  going  down-stream  she  shall  not  go 
through.  It  is  a  fast-and-loose  alternative, 
unworthy  of  the  Eepresentatives  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, or  of  any  people  that  can  maintain  their 
freedouL  The  resolution  said  in  fact  to  the 
world  that  we  were  afraid  to  throw  out  the 
vote  of  Georgia,  and  afraid  to  count  it,  bat 
that  we  would  append  it  in  Uxis  most  prepos- 
terous manner  to  the  taU-end  of  the  count. 
This  was  not  simply  an  act  of  oppression  in 
case  the  resolution  were  wrong;  but  an  act 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is,  let  Georgia 
be  what  it  may,  an  act  of  insult  and  contumely 
to  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  this 
whether  she  be  entitled  to  vote  or  not.    To 
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throw  out  the  vote  of  a  State  oontrarj  to  law 
is  an  act  of  oppression  ;  bat  to  tie  a  Btate  on 
in  that  manner  to  a  count  with  an  alternative 
that  if  she  does  not  count  she  shall  coant,  bat 
If  she  counts  she  shall  not  count,  is  maidng 
ftport  not  onlj  of  the  people  of  such  a  State, 
bat  of  the  hij^hest  functions  of  Goyernment. 
Hence  I  am  verj  happy  to  state  I  was  not 
present  when  this  resolation  was  adopted  by 
this  House. 

In  the  confiision  that  prevailed  in  the  Joint 
oonventiou — for  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  whatever  thing  was  done  that  particular 
thing  was  not  in  order  provided  yon  could  get 
at  anything  else  that  was  in  order — the  Senate 
nnder  thejo^i^^  ^^1®  adopted  in  1865  retired 
from  the  House  to  deliberate,  and  upon  delib- 
erating found  that  the  Joint  resolution  did  not 
affect  the  ease,  and  came  back,  and  under  that 
very  resolation  decided,  and  the  President  of 
the' convention  announced  the  decision,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  out  of 
order.  The  decision  rendered  upon  the  return 
of  the  Senate  was  a  decision  under  the  twenty- 
second  Joint  rale,  and  not  nnder  the  concur- 
rent resolution  recently  passed  in  reference  to 
Georgia,  and  which  the  Senate  said  governed 
the  case  of  Geor^a.  So  that  the  Senate  retired 
nnder  one  rale  and  decided  under  another,  and 
then  came  back,  and  the  decision  of  the  Ohair 
was  announced  under  the  former. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butlbb],  in 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  thought  it  would  not 
Y>e  unreasonable  to  ask  an  appeal,  for  if  all 
these  things  were  in  order  I  do  not  see  why  any 
kind  of  an  appeal  or  other  motion  would  not 
be  in  order  also.  Tet  because,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  were  told  that  the  Senate 
had  decided  this  matter  for  the  Joint  conven- 
tion, including  the  House,  and  for  the  country, 
there  was  excitement  at  the  announcement, 
the  House  has  been  designated  as  a  **mob,*' 
and  we  have  been  told  about  the  "fell  spirit" 
in  which  this  thing  was  conducted.  I,  among 
others,  had  the  honor  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent on  that  occasion  to  state  by  what  author- 
ity the  appeal  was  not  entertained,  and  thus,  I 
presume,  I  became  one  of  the  **mob"  and  one 
of  the  ^*  fell  spirits"  that  at  that  time  were  hor- 
rifying the  imagination  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Binoham  and  Mr.  Gabfiklo].  AU 
that  was  meant  by  the  demonstration  made  at 
that  time,  as  far  as  I  understand,  was  that  gen- 
tlemen of  this  House  did  not  want  this  new 
doctrine  that  had  come  to  light  in  so  much 
oonfnsion  thrust  down  their  throats  by  the 
gavel  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  without 
at  least  some  explanation  on  the  subject  They 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  common  Judg- 
ment, and  under  the  very  arguments  that  have 
been  used  against  them  all  around  the  board, 
if  that  very  question  puzzled  the  President  of 
the  Joint  convention  so  that  the  two  Houses 
had  to  separate  and  decide  it  separately  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 


separate  action,  and  that,  too,  according  to  thU 
very  same  rule  under  which  the  Senate  went 
out  to  deliberate,  there  was  then  no  need  that 
the  appeal  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts should  have  caused  an  uproar  in  the 
House,  or  a  conflict  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  or  the  arrest  of  members  on  this 
floor.  According  to  the  theory  of  gentlemen 
who  take  opposite  ground  from  mine,  the  two 
Houses  still  retain  the  power  to  settle  that 
question  by  their  separate  action. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  rules, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  day  the 
Houses  recently  met  to  count  and  declare  the 
vote  for  President  there  should  have  been  con- 
siderable excitement  and  disorder.  The  only 
matter  of  wonder  is  that  there  was  so  little. 
But  if  there  is  under  the  present  rules  reason 
to  apprehend  disturbance  in  case  of  a  counting, 
when  the  vote  of  a  State  pnt  in  question  can- 
not in  any  way  change  the  result,  what  must 
we  expect  in  a  case  in  which  the  vote  of  a  sin- 
^e  State  would  determine  the  result  ?  And 
this  very  case  might  have  happened  on  this 
occasion.  A  few  thousand  votes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  few  other  States  changed  in  favor 
of  Seymour  and  Blair  would  have  made  the 
vote  of  Georgia  decisive.  In  such  a  case  as 
that  what  would  have  been  the  scene  here ; 
and  what  would  have  been  the  action  of  our 
Democratic  friends  here  who  now  sustain  the 
acts  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  f  Oould 
the  supporters  of  either  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency have  been  controlled  when  they  would 
have  seen  the  result  of  the  great  canvass  which 
cost  so  much  time  and  money  and  roused  every 
energy  and  passion  of  both  parties  flnally  dis- 
posed of  in  a  summary  manner,  and  in  a  way 
which  the  unsoccessfal  party  would  be  sure  to 
look  upon  as  clear  usurpation  f 

It  is  idle  to  argue  the  danger  of  such  an  oc- 
casion. Everybody  can  see  that  a  terrible  con- 
vulsion must  be  the  result,  not  because  the 
beaten  party  would  complain  of  oppression, 
but  because  they  would  see  in  the  mode  by 
which  their  defeat  had  been  accomplished 
nothing  but  absolute  usurpation;  and  although 
it  is  possible  to  hold  the  American  people  in 
some  order  nnder  great  oppression  within  the 
forms  of  law,  yet  the  least  attempt  at  usurpa- 
tion sets  the  whole  community  in  a  flame.  In 
aD  cases  in  which  powers  are  doubtful,  as  in 
this,  any  exercise  of  them  against  the  interests 
of  any  portion  of  the  community  is  held  by  them 
as  clear  usurpation. 

Clearly,  then,  no  presidential  election  can  be 
peaoefblly  settled  under  such  provisions  of  law 
as  we  now  have  in  case  such  a  contest  as  I  have 
supposed  should  arise  concerning  the  vote  of  a 
State  that  would  change  the  result  Nothing 
can  be  gained  in  this  matter  by  a  quarrel  be- 
tween ute  two  Houses.  Should  they  censure 
each  other  in  the  most  ample  manner  it  could 
do  nothing  toward  avoiding  future  danger.  It 
could  do  nothing  toward  providing  proper  se- 
cnrity  fur  coming  elections. 
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In  my  opinion  the  constitntioDal  providon  is 
too  uncertain ;  it  is  wholly  defective,  and  the 
laws  we  have  in  aid  of  it  make  the  matter 
worse,  as  was  pointed  oat  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Massaohosetts  pir.  Boutwbll  and  Hr. 
Butlrb]  ;  for  where  the  Constitntion  lefb  it  un- 
certain what  might  be  done,  the  Joint  rule 
comes  in  and  provides  that  something  shall  be 
done  wrong.  This  is  manifestly  the  ease  in 
that  provision  which  allows  either  House  alone 
to  forbid  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  a  State, 
instead  of  providing  that  it  should  require  both 
Housea  to  prevent  it. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things  I  have  offered 
in  this  House  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  Congress  may  make  laws 
covering  tlie  whole  subject,  and  furnish  proper 
officers  to  count,  and  also  a  proper  tribunal  to 
determine  in  all  questions  of  dispute  touching 
the  legality  of  any  vote.  And  I  think  that  it 
is  proper  here,  as  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb]  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  country  to  this 
great  defect  in  the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Grovernment  is  compelled 
every  four  years  to  pass  through  dangers,  such 
as  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  a  ship 
passing  through  a  narrow  channel  in  which  are 
sunken  rocks,  and  no  man  knows,  until  she 
reaches  them,  how  many  there  are  or  where 
they  lie  or  how  near  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters. No  man  can  tell  what  States  may  send 
up  informal  certificates,  nor  when,  nor  in  what 
way  they  may  be  defective,  nor  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  their  r^ection  on  the  result  of  an 
election. 

For  this  reason  many  members  voted  against 
laying  on  the  table  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butleb]  and 
the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Eelsey],  as  the  substitute  pro- 
vided wr  future  legislation  on  this  very  subject. 
Even  If  no  collision  should  ever  arise  under 
the  existing  law,  yet  the  law  itself  is  clearly 
wrong,  and  holds  out  temptation  to  any  domi- 
nant party  in  dther  House  to  defeat  willfully, 
for  partisan  purposes,  the  clear  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  ease  at  any  time  a  decision  under  this 
rule  should  change  the  result  of  an  election  it 
could  not  fail  to  happen  that  the  law  would  be 
challenged  at  once  as  wholly  unconstitutional ; 
and  the  best  answer  that  could  be  made  in  its 
defense  would  be  that  it  probably  is  and  proba- 
bly is  not — ^in  either  case  it  is  wholly  wrong 
and  dangerous. 

I  wish,  air,  to  defend  the  action  of  members 
of  this  House  against  the  ^spensione  thrown 


upon  them  from  several  quarters,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  members  of  this  House  who 
saw  proper  to  be  very  active  in  getting  the 
whole  subject  out  of  the  way.  What  conJd 
gentlemen  expect  to  happen  in  each  a  case? 
The  cause  of  disturbance  came  suddenly  upon 
the  House.  In  order  that  the  whole  House 
should  submit  quietly  and  with  due  subordina- 
tion to  whatever  the  Senate  or  its  President  or 
those  who  assume  leadership  in  the  House 
might  think  proper  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  train  the  members  of  the  House  end 
instruct  them  until  they  could  understand  jnft 
what  was  to  be  required  of  them.  They  should 
have  been  informed  preoisely  what  would  suit 
the  proprietors  of  the  publio  bumness,  and  thus 
put  upon  their  good  behavior,  and  after  that  if 
they  proved  refractory  there  would  be  great 
propriety  in  all  those  who  might  be  offended 
administering  a  severe  oastigation. 

But  I  insist  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  put 
the  House  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  and 
hence  the  natural  impulses  of  human  nature 
under  such  circumstances  impelled  several 
members  to  act  in  a  manner  considered  very 
"  fell "  and  hellish,  to  wit,  in  a  dissatisfied  and 
insubordinate  manner. 

In  saying  these  things  I  do  not  wish  to  censure 
the  Senate.  I  would  not  vote  for  any  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  First,  because  tlie  House 
cannot  censure  the  Senate.  To  oensore  is  to 
punish,  and  presupposes  some  visitorial,  inquisi- 
torial, or  supervisory  power  in  the  party  cen- 
suring, and  the  House  has  not  sudi  power  in 
the  least 

Secondly,  the  Senate  did  no  wrong.  What 
they  saw  proper  to  do  in  their  own  Hall  ia  n«> 
business  of  ours,  and  in  fact  tiiey  only  did  just 
what  we  did ;  that  is,  to  vote  whether  the  vote 
of  Georgia  should  be  counted ;  and  in  this  Hall 
they  did  nothing  but  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet 
and  decorous  manner  and  remain  in  good  order 
till  they  departed  in  good  order. 

The  truth  is  the  House  can  do  nothing  but 
grumble  :  first,  at  the  President  of  the  Senate 
for  not  allowing  an  appeal,  and  secondly  at  the 
Speaker  for  compelling  obedience  to  his  orders. 
But  such  a  complaint  would  in  fact  only  be  a 
complaint  against  the  uncertain  fmd  improper 
condition  of  the  law,  and  the  House  can  do  far 
better  by  busying  itself  with  plans  to  put  the 
law  in  better  condition. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  but  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  not  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  without  setting  on  foot  some  meas- 
ures for  tlie  safety  of  the  country  in  the 
future. 


XTLTSSBS  8.  OBANT,  PRBSIDENT. 
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Is  Senate. 

Tueidayy  January  7, 1873. 

(<'  CongresBioDAl  Olobe,"  pp.  864^68.) 

The  YIO£-PR£SID£NT.  The  first  business 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  morning  honr,  if 
there  be  no  farther  morning  business,  will  be 
the  oonsideration  of  the  Calendar,  nnder  what 
is  known  as  the  Anthonj  rale. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  will  move  to  take  np 
the  resolution  I  introdnoed  yesterday. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  in 
order.  The  Calendar  will  oome  np  nnder  the 
rale  unless  some  other  business  is  taken  up  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  SHERMAN.  The  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana [Mr.  West]  I  understand  has  read  the 
resolution  and  has  withdrawn  his  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
pose in  favor  of  the  Calendar  against  any  busi- 
ness necessary  to  be  transacted. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  This  resolution  will  take 
but  a  moment 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Let  the  Calendar  then  be 
laid  aside  informally. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  think  we  shonld  take 
two  more  days  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Calendar.  I  hope  at  some  time  during  tiiis 
session  we  shall  go  thro^h  the  unobjected 
cases  on  the.  Calendar.  We  shall  thus  reach 
the  whole  of  them,  and  generally  afford  a  great 
deal  of  relief  to  the  people  entitled  to  it ;  and 
even  if  th%  bills  reported  favorably  are  reject- 
ed, that  will  be  much  better  than  to  have  them 
resting  on  the  Calendar  and  getting  out  of  date 
and  memory,  except  by  those  poor  fellows  who 
are  claiming  the  relief. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Calendar  is 
before  the  Senate  until  one  o^dock,  when  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  comes  up,  pending 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  moves  to  tiJEc 
up  the  resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday, 
which  was  objected  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  which  objection  is  now  with- 
drawn. The  Secretary  will  report  the  resola- 
tion. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Betoteed,  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  is  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  recent  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  has  been  conducted  in 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  in  accordance 
with  the  Constltation  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 


and  what  contests,  if  any,  have  arisen  as  to  who 
were  elected  as  electors  in  either  of  said  States,  and 
what  measures  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  de^ 
termination  of  sach  contests,  and  to  guard  a/^painst 
and  determine  like  contests  in  the  fttture  election  ot 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  speedily  executing  this  resolution 
the  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  to  take  testimony,  and  at  tneir 
discretion  to  send  a  sub-eommittec  of  their  own 
number  to  either  of  said  States  with  authority  to 
take  testimony ;  and,  if  the  exigency  of  this  service 
demands,  the  said  committee  may  appoint  and  em- 
ploy suitable  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  persons 
not  resident  in  either  of  such  States,  with  authority 
to  take  such  testimony  as  may  be  materia)  in  deter- 
tmmne  any  pending  contest  ^wing  out  of  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  in  either  of  said  States. 

Hr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  but  b^oro 
doing  so  I  wish  to  make  some  obeervationsy 
very  brief  indeed,  in  regard  to  it,  lest  I  might 
seem  to  be  committed  to  implications  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  approve.  Tiiis  resolatioD 
provides : 

That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Eleotiona 
is  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate 
whether  the  recent  election  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  has  been  conducted  in  the  Slates 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  contests,  if  any,  have  arisen  as  to  who  were 
elected  as  electors  in  either  of  said  States,  and  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  such  contests,  and  to  guard  against  and 
determine  like  contests  in  the  future  election  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

It  then  provides  the  machinery  by  which 
the  committee  may  make  this  investigation. 
I  say  I  shall  vote  for  this  resolution,  because 
there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  action,  and  for 
speedy  action,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
mode  has  been  suggested  that  is  preferable  to 
that  provided  for  by  this  resolution ;  that  is, 
any  mode  that  is  likely  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress  in  time  to  be  of  any  service. 

But  tills  resolution  seems  to  imply  that  there 
is  a  brooder  jurisdiction  in  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  the  election  of  President  than  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  is  vested  in 
Congress.  It  requires  the  committee  to  in- 
quire whether  these  electors  have  been  elected 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  of  no  power  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  on  this  subject  except  a 
law  fixing  the  time  when  the  electors  shall  be 
chosen.  The  only  power  vested  expressly  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  is  the  power  to 
fix  that  time.  The  provision  is  not  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, that  the  Congress  may  by  law  pr^ 
scribe  the  time  and  manner  of  election,  but  it 
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is  simply  that  Oonj^ess  may  fix  the  time  in  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  electors  themselves. 
The  constitutional  provision  is : 

'*  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress.'' 

Each  State  is  to  do  that,  and  to  do  it  in  sach 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises 
6eems  to  be  limited  to  this.  The  third  para- 
graph of  the  first  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitution  says : 

"  The  CoDgress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  rotes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.'* 

Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  contest  of  the  right 
of  persons  to  hold  the  office  of  elector,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  contemplation  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  that  that  was  a  matter  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  States  themselves ;  that 
each  State  must  determine  for  itself  the  elec- 
tion of  electors,  and  determine  in  such  mode 
as  it  shaJl  provide  any  question  that  may  arise 
between  different  persons  claiming  to  be  elected 
to  that  office.  No  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Congress;  at 
least  none  such  was  in  the  mind,  I  should 
think,  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  look- 
ing at  the  provisions  of  that  instrument.  And 
when  we  come  to  the  provision  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  votes  we  find  it  is  in  this  lan- 
guage: 

*^  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons  " — 

I  am  reading  now  from  what  was  the  origi- 
nal Constitution — 

*'  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  " — 

That  is,  the  electors — 

**  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.*' 

The  Senate  will  observe  it  is  to  be  a  sealed 
return.  That  means  simply  that  the  return  is 
to  be  sealed  up  in  an  envelope,  and  does  not 
refer  to  any  official  seal  verifying  or  authen- 
ticating the  return : 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

That  is  superseded  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  as  follows : 

**The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectiTe 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vioe- 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Pnsident  and  all 


persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each,  which  Usts  they  sliall  sign  and 
certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  oertifloates  and  the  votes 
shall  be  counted.  The  person  havinff  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  Presiaent  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  nave  such 
majority,  tnen  from  the  persons  havinff  the  highest 
numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot  the  President." 

There  is  certainly  some  ambiguity  about  this 
provision  in  the  Constitution : 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepraaentatives, 
open  all  the  oertifloates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.'* 

What  function  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ben- 
resentatives,  in  whose  presence  these  certin- 
catea  are  to  be  opened  and  the  votes  counted, 
are  to  perform,  is  not  distinctly  stated.  Indeed 
it  is  not  distinctly  stated  by  whom  the  votes 
shall  be  counted,  whether  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  in  some  mode  provided  for  by 
law,  or  by  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  who 
are  there  as  witnesses  to  the  counting,  or 
whether  indeed  they  are  anything  more  than 
witnesses,  and  the  whole  duty  is  not  dcTolved 
upon  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  difficulty  that  has 
arisen  wasioreseen,  that  of  two  returns  being 
made  from  the  same  State,  as  I  understand  to 
be  the  case  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas.  I  understand  at  least  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  if  not  in  Louiatana,  there  have 
been  two  bodies  who  have  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    In  both. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  In  both  States,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  electoral  body,  one  cast- 
ing its  vote  for  one  candidate,  another  for 
another  candidate,  and  the  returns  or  certifi- 
cates of  both  have  been  sent  here  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Constitntion  had 
provided  that  these  returns  should  *be  authen- 
ticated under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  then 
it  might  be  that  Congress  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  look  at  those  returns  which  are  thus 
authenticated;  but  the  Constitution  contains 
no  such  provision.  These  returns  come  here 
unattested  by  any  seal  whatsoever.  They 
come  here  attested  simply  by  a  certifieato 
signed  by  certain  gentlemen  who  call  them- 
selves electors  of  Prendent  and  Tiee-Preaident 
of  the  United  States,  and  having  no  anthen- 
tication;  that  is,  there  is  none  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  and  if  any  has  been  given  to 
them  otherwise,  it  is  superfluous,  and  can  have 
no  validity,  perhaps.  They  come  here  in  this 
way,  simple  certificates,  bearing  the  signature 
of  certain  persons  daiming  to  be  electbia. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion io  the  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  aware  of  that 
What  act  does  the  Senator  refer  tof 
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Mr.  MORTON.  The  act  of  March  1, 1792, 
referring  to  the  third  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    What  page? 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  page  806  of  the 
Manual. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  ''That  the  ezecntive  aa- 
thorities  of  each  State  shall  cause  three  lists 
of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to 
be  made  and  certified,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
electors  on  or  before  the  said  first  Wednesday 
in  December,  and  the  said  electors  shall  an- 
nex one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  of  the  lists  of 
their  votes." 

That  is  all  very  trae.  I  was  not  ignorant  of 
that  provision ;  bat  here  what  are  yon  to  do 
with  oases  in  which  there  are  two  persons 
each  claiming  to  be  Governor,  and  each  of 
whom  may  comply  with  that  provision  of  the 
act  of  Congress  ? 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  extreme  diflicnlty 
there  is  aboat  the  sabject,  and  the  necessity 
for  speedy  action  npon  it,  and  to  show  that 
oar  power  in  this  matter  is  extremely  restricted. 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  that  we  have 
no  power  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  case  as  this  can  come  before  as  without 
requiring  some  decision  at  our  hands.  How 
far  oar  power  goes  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
say;  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  gravest 
consideration ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  committing  myself  to  any  implication 
that  we  have  power  to  go  into  the  question  of 
a  contest  of  the  seat  of  these  electors.  We 
may  be  compelled  possibly  from  necessity,  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  sets  of  electors 
has  the  official  evidence  that  entitles  their  cer- 
tificates'to  be  received,  and  votes  given  by  them 
to  be  counted ;  but  it  is  a  subject  full  of  diffi- 
culty, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  committed  to 
any  view  of  it  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  do 
wish  that  tiie  evidence  may  be  taken,  and  that 
we  may  have  it  before  us,  and  have  it  before 
US  in  time. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  saying  anything 
about  the  very  exciting  question  involved  in 
the  elections  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  I 
refrain  from  it  because  I  do  not  wbh  to  pro- 
voke a  debate  that  will  delay  the  passage  of 
the  res<riution  offered  by  my  colleague.  I  have 
▼eryfirm  convictions  on  that  subject,  and  have 
very  firm  convictions  that  a  very  grave  error 
bas  been  committed,  a  very  grave  wrong  has 
been  perpetrated;  but  I  will  not  speak. upon 
that  subject  now  lest  it  should  provoke  a  de- 
bate here  that  will  consume  time  that  ought 
not  now  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  FR£LINGHUYS£N.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  sabject  of  mach  impor- 
tance. If  the  election  of  the  President  for  the 
coming  term  depended  on  the  votes  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas  we  should  now  have  much 
excitement  in  the  country.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tune occasion  for  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy 
which  will  prevent  future  difficulty.  There  is 
hardly  an  official  in  the  United  States  whose 
title  to  his  office  cannot  be  judicially  ques- 


tioned except  that  of  an  elector.  Probably 
that  can  be  in  State  courts,  but  that  does  not 
afford  the  secure  relief  we  need.  In  aU  the 
States,  under  a  quo  warranto^  you  may  try  the 
right  of  every  incumbent  to  his  office,  from 
Governor  to  coroner.  The  qualifications  of  a 
Senator  or  Representative  are  determined  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  House,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  provided  by  Congress,  and  no 
way,  I  believe,  that  Congress,  as  the  Consti- 
tution stands,  can  provide  to  try  the  title  of 
an  elector  to  his  office.  The  tribtmal  which 
ought  to  adjudge  and  determine  this  question 
is,  in  my  opmion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  because  that  tribunal  is  further 
removed  from  political  influences  than  any 
other,  and  because  its  decision  would  givo 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  people.  But,  sir,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  confer  jurisdiction  over 
this  subject  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  is  by  the  Constitution  restricted  to 
three  subjects,  to  wit,  oases  affecting  embas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
those  in  whicn  a  State  is  a  party.    The  ap- 

Eellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  that  court 
as  construed  its  power,  extends  only  to  the 
cases  that  Congress  has  given  it  jurisdiction 
over. 

Whether  this  be  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  that 
court,  I  much  question.  Congress  should  have 
been  held  to  possess  the  power  to  invest  the 
court  by  statute  with  a  jurisdiction  as  exten- 
sive as  the  judicial  power  reposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  General  Government.  Con- 
gress would  not  have  abused  the  power,  and 
such  seems  the  true  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
stricted its  jarisdiction  by  so  many  abjudica- 
tions, that  they  cannot  now  be  expected  to 
enlai^e  it.  The  title  of  one  claiming  the  offico 
of  elector  cannot,  then,  be  investigated  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Constitution  does  provide  that  Congress 
may  create  inferior  tribunals,  and  under  that 
power,  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty,  we 
might  create  a  jurisdiction  to  try  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  difficulty  is  deeper  than  that. 
The  difficulty  is  that  an  elector  is  an  officer  of 
the  State.  There  was  mudh  discussion  in  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  as  to 
how  electors  should  be  appointed,  whether  by 
the  national  Legislature,  by  the  vote  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the 
result  was  as  stated  in  article  two  of  the  Con- 
stitution : 

*'£ftdh  State  shall  appoint,  in  sooh  manner  as  the 
LegisUtare  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equied  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Hepre- 
aentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled." 

The  matter  is  left  with  the  States,  and  I 
suppose  every  State  has  a  statute  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  the  electors  shall  dis- 
charge their  duty.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a 
statute  which  authorizes  the  electors  on  the 
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day  of  their  meeting  in  electoral  college, 
shonld  anj  of  their  number  not  appear  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Therefore  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  for 
the  General  Government,  as  the  Oonstitntion 
now  stands,  to  determine  as  to  the  qnalifioa- 
tion  of  electors.  I  take  it  that  the  entire  con- 
trol over  the  manner  of  appointing  electors  is 
one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States ;  that 
they  never  surrendered  the  right  of  determin- 
ing who  should  be  these  electors.  The  States 
possess  the  right  of  determining  who  shall  be 
elected  and  who  has  been  elected  an  elector, 
as  entirely  as  the  United  States  Government 
possesses  the  right  to  decide  who  shall  repre- 
sent ^e  country  in  England  or  be  an  embassa- 
dor at  Geneva.  That  is  the  view  I  have  of  the 
subject,  and  therefore  I  think  that  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  effect 
that  disputes  in  reference  to  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  provision  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  carry  the  amendment  into  effect, 
would  best  meet  the  case.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  give  the  General  Government 
jurisdiction  over  the  qaalifications  of  electors, 
and  would  make  the  Supreme  Court  the  tri- 
bunal to  abjudicate.  Congress  would  then 
have  the  right  by  proper  legislation  to  provide 
for  summary  proceedings  to  determine  all  dis- 
putes relative  to  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
OB  they  should  have. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  wished  in  introducing 
this  resolution  to  avoid  any  premature  debate, 
nor  will  I  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  any 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  questions  ne- 
cessarily  raised  by  this  resolution.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Senator  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  without  fuller  and  more  mature  in- 
formation than  we  have  at  present. 

The  suggestion  made  by  my  colleague  I 
would  be  very  willing  to  meet,  as  he  thought 
it  a  serious  one,  by  inserting  after  the  words 
**  laws  of  the  United  States  "  the  words  '^  and 
with  the  laws  of  said  States,"  so  that  this  com- 
mittee may  examine  whether  the  constitutional 
provisions  have  been  complied  with  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  passed  to  secure  the 
purity  of  elections,  and  also  the  laws  of  the 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  electors, 
because  it  is  true  that  the  laws  of  each  State 
must  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  State 
shall  elect  electors.  If  it  will  relieve  my  col- 
league's mind  from  any  'embarrassment  or 
doubt  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  such  an 
amendment,  but  it  seems  to  me  entirely  pre- 
mature to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any 
constitutional  question  now.  This  is  merely  an 
inquiry.  It  is  broad,  general,  and  it  is  as  ur- 
gent as  it  isj>088ible  to  make  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor make  the  modification  f 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  only  suggest  it  if  my 
colleague  desires  it. 


Mr.  THURMAN.    It  would  be  better. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Then  I  move  to  insert 
after  the  words  *^  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  "  the  words  **  and  wiUi  the  laws 
of  said  States." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  so 
modifies  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  hope  without  further 
discussion  we  may  have  a  vote  on  the  question, 
and  that  the  committee  may  enter  at  once  on 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
time,  but  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  as  to  uie  duty  that  is 
imposed  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  that 
he  shall  ^4n  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  open  all  the  votes, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses."  The  tribunal 
which  counts  them,  it  seems,  should  have  an 
implied  power  to  determine  which  are  the 
votes.  They  must  do  that  in  the  first  instance. 
There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  machinery  of  presidential  elections 
whereby  you  could  hnve  the  case  ultimately 
tried  before  the  time  when  the  President  will 
have  to  be  inaugurated.  Tou  witt  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difiicult  to  have  anything  more  than  a 
prima  facie  case  made  out,  such  as  the  per- 
sons counting  the  votes  must  make.  They 
must  decide  it  at  that  time  under  almost  any 
arrangement  you  can  make  by  amending  tiie 
Constitution  or  in  any  other  mode.  It  will 
devolve  on  some  administrative  tribunal  to 
decide  it  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  so  in 
a  State  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  Governor, 
and  the  person  who  gets  the  certificate  is  first 
inaugurated. 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  whereby  there 
could  be  a  preliminary  investigation  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  count  the  votes  and  upon 
which  they  could  act  in  the  first  instance  might 
be  of  advantage  for  their  information ;  but  I 
think  the  oountinff  of  the  vote  must  be  done 
without  a  prior  Judicial  investigation.  It  is  so 
in  all  the  States.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
judicial  investigation  until  the  vote  is  counted 
and  the  officer  is  declared  elected.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands 
it  seems  to  me  Congress  might  enact  some  law 
whereby  all  the  information  might  be  accumu- 
lated in  a  contested  case  to  enable  those  who 
count  the  votes  to  declare  a  direct  result.  They 
must  declare  some  result,  and  perhaps  legisli^ 
tion  might  be  had  that  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  will  relieve 
those  who  count  the  vote  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  the  result  on  the  best  in- 
formation they  can  then  get.  It  is  hardly 
practical  to  provide  for  a  Judicial  investigation 
prior  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  and  the 
declaration  of  the  result. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  a  reaolution  has  been  introduced 
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on  this  SQbjeot,  because  I  think  it  one  of  the 
gravest  importance.  I  qalte  agree  in  that  re- 
spect with  what  was  said  hj  the  Senator  from 
iSew  Jersey.  I  do  not,  however,  as  at  present 
advised,  agree  that  this  is  an  insormonntabie 
didioaltj  under  the  Oonstitntion  as  it  exists. 
It  seems*  to  me  that  the  criticisin  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubma^n]  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  and  the  implication 
that  it  might  carry  is  quite  correct;  that  these 
electors  are  not  appointed  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  States 
to  appoint  electors  in  such  manner  as  they 
thought  proper.  The  language  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  is  not  that  the  electors  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  but  it  reads : 

*^  £acb  State  shftll  appoint,  in  suoh  maimer  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  namber  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Repreaentativea  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congrest.*' 

They  need  not  be  chosen  by  the  people. 
They  have  in  the  history  of  the  Government 
sometimes  been  appointed  by  the  State  Le^- 
lature ;  at  other  times  they  have  been  elected 
in  separate  districts  in  the  several  States,  or 
in  some  of  the  States  under  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State. 

Now  they  ore  I  believe  in  all  the  States,  by 
provision  of  State  law,  elected  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large.  It  would  doubt- 
fess  be  competent  for  the  Le^lature  of  any 
State  to  direct  its  Gtovemor  to  appoint  the 
electors.  I  question  very  much  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  any  right 
to  go  behind  the  appointment  of  the  electors, 
and  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  introduced  in  his  resolution  does  not 
help  it  in  my  ludgment.  I  doubt  our  right  to 
inquire  how  these  persons  are  elected  in  the 
States. 

It  seems  to  me,  although  I  do  not  wish  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  question 
at  this  time,  that  the  intention  was  to  leave 
this  appointment  of  Sectors  exclusively  to  the 
States,  and  that  the  only  jurisdiction  which 
the  Federal  Government  had  was  to  designate 
the  time  when  these  electors  riiould  be  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  manner  of  their  appointment 
and  everything  else  connected  with  their  se- 
lection is  to  be  left  to  the  State,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  of  Congress, 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  who 
opens  the  vote,  extends  no  further  than  to  in- 
qaire  whether  these  are  the  electors  appointed 
by  that  State. 

Mr.  MORTON*.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Tea,  sir ;  I  was  going 
to  advert  to  it.  This  is  no  new  qaestion. 
It  is  a  question  that  was  discussed  in  the  first 
Congress  that  ever  met,  and  as  long  ago  as 
1800  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  a  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  this  very 


subject  The  bill  failed  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  remarked,  is  perhaps  not 
very  specific.  It  is  that  the  votes  are  to  be 
opened  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
and  they  shall  then  be  counted.  By  whom  ? 
The  Constitution  does  not  say ;  but  we  have 
a  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government.  The  very  first 
time' that  a  President  was  elected,  when  many 
of  the  men  who  had  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  held  seats  in  Congress, 
they  appointed  tellers;  they  virtually  took 
charge  of  this  counting ;  and  from  that  day  till 
now  the  vote  has  been  counted,  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORTON.    From  what  time? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
have  passed  resolutions  in  regard  to  this  count- 
ing of  the  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  vote  has  ever  been  counted 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  which  they  have,  either  or  both  Houses, 
assumed  the  right  to  r^ect  a  vote  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  in 
1865?  The  cases  of  Missouri,  in  1821,  of  In- 
diana, in  1817,  and  of  Georgia,  in  1869,  are  not 
cases  in  point,  because  in  each  one  of  those 
cases  the  question  was  whether  they  were 
States  in  the  Union  and  entitied  to  vote ;  but 
so  far  as  the  determination  of  any  question  of 
irregularity  or  of  the  right  of  an  elector  to  vote 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  Congress  ever  assumed  any 
jurisdiction  over  that  question  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  in  1865. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  had  ever  been  occasion  for  Con- 
gress to  do  that,  that  it  had  ever  excluded  a 
vote,  or  decided  as  to  whether  a  vote  should 
be  counted  or  not  counted;  but  they  have 
taken  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I  believe  I  did 
say.  It  was  not  supposed  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed  that  such  a  question  could 
ever  arise,  and,  fortunately  for  the  history  of 
the  coantry,  it  is  true  that  such  questions  have 
never  arisen  until  quite  recentiy,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  any  question  should  arise 
DOW.  It  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no 
controversy,  that  the  men  selected  by  the 
State  would  be  persons  about  whose  selec- 
tion there  would  be  no  question,  and  the  only 
jurisdiction  that  Congress  would  have  would 
be  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  the  persons 
selected  by  the  State. 

Now,  whether  we  can  go  behind  that,  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
seem  to  indicate,  and  inquire  whether  these 
persons  have  been  elected  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  to  me  a  very 
doubtful  question.    We  can  inquire,  when  a 
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person  presents  himself  here  as  a  Senator, 
whether  he  has  been  elected  \>j  the  Legisla- 
tare  of  his  State;  bat  I  verj  mach  donbt 
whether  we  can  enter  that  Legislature  and 
inquire  whether  those  persons  were  properlj 
chosen  members  of  the  Legislature.  We  may 
inquire  if  a  Legislature  exists — 

Mr.  THURM AN.  Did  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  I  suggested  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  spoke  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  suggested  by  the  Senator's 
colleague. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor about  the  practice,  but  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  nevertheless,  in  order 
to  get  $he  facts,  and  without  committing  my- 
self to  any  implication  of  law  on  the  subject 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  If  my  friend  from  Illinois 
will  allow  me,  I  made  the  suggestion  of  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  argument  of  my  colleague, 
and,  as  I  supposed,  to  gratify  him.  If  that  is 
in  the  way  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  withdraw  it, 
because  I  certainly  desir^  to  conciliate  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  vote  against  the  resolution.  I  am  not  op- 
posing it.  I  recognise  its  importance,  and  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
moved  on  this  subject  I  thought  it  was  one 
that  required  attention,  and  would  myself  have 
introduced  a  resolution  at  an  earlier  day  in  the 
session  if  I  had  been  clear  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
and  how  we  could  interfere ;  so  that  I  am  not 
opposing  the  resolution.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  be  committed  to  the  implication  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  wording  of 
the  resolution  authorizing  this  committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  laws  of  the  States  had  been 
complied  with.  I  do  not  wish  to  commit 
myself  to  the  principle  that  we  have  a  right  to 
enter  a  State  and  canvass  the  vote  for  electors, 
to  see  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the  proper 
persons,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  that  State, 
further  than  to  ascertain  that  they  were  the 
authorized  electors  of  the  State,  and  I  was 
comparing  that  to  the  election  of  a  Senator 
to  illustrate  what  I  meant. 

I  have  always  doubted  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the 
proper  election  of  a  member  of  a  State  Legis- 
lature or  of  its  constitution.  If  the  Legislature 
exists  and  is  the  recognized  Legislature  of  the 
State,  I  question  whether  Congress  has  any 
authority  to  go  behind  that  and  inquire  into 
the  constituent  members  composing  that  le^s- 
lative  body  to  determine  whether  they  are 
rightiy  there  or  not  That  is  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  each  State  to  determine  for  itself ;  and 
although  it  may  be  true  that  there  may  be  one 
or  half  a  dozen  members  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  that  Legislature  in  our  opinion, 
if  the  State  Legislature  under  its  State  organi- 
zation has  organized  and  it  is  the  recognized 
Legislature  of  the  State,  if  we  find  that  to  be 
the  case,  and  it  has  then  made  the  election  in 


gursuance  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
tates,  I  question  if-  we  are  not  bound  bj  the 
election.  If  there  are  two  Legislatares,  then 
we  must  determine  which  is  me  proper  one. 
Unquestionably  that  will  present  the  question. 
Some  years  ago — ^I  do  not  remember  the 
date,  but  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana to  say  it  was  in  1865 ;  I  do  not  find  the 
date  given  in  the  book  before  me — the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  agreed  upon  a  rule  in  re- 
gard to  canvassmg  the  votes  for  President  and 
Yice-Premdent  I  will  read  a  sentence  or  two 
from  it.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
tellers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  then  provides — 

**  If.  upon  the  reading  of  any  ench  oertifleate  by 
the  tellera  *^ — 

That  is,  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  elec- 
tors in  any  State— 

"  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  countini;  the 
votes  tnerein  certified,  the  same  having  been  stated 
b;^  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall  therenpon 
withdraw,  and  sud  question  shall  be  submitteii  to 
that  body  for  its  decision :  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepresontatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
mit said  question  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
its  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be  decided  afibm- 
atively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted, 
except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ; 
wbicn  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  imme- 
diately reassemble,  and  the  Preaiding  Officer  shall 
then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submit- 
ted, and  upon  anv  such  question  there  shall  be  no 
debate  in  either  House ;  and  any  other  question  per- 
tinent to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are 
assembled  may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like 
manner.  At  such  jolpt  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows,"  etc. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  suspend.  The  morning  hour  has 
expired,  and  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  hope  we  shall  have  this 
matter  disposed  of  now. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  will  be 
informally  passed  over,  subject  to  a  demand 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  WINDOM.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  wUl  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator having  charge  of  the  appropriation  bUl 
that  my  intention  is  to  occupy  only  a  moment 
more. 

Mr.  WINDOM.  I  do  not  wish  to  intecfere 
with  the  Senator's  remarks  at  all. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    The  rule  proceeds : 

"  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  untU 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result 
declared;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a 
question  shall  have  arisen  in  re^rd  to  countiuf; 
any  of  such  votes^n  which  case  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess,  not 
beyond  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  k." 

I  read  this  to  show  what  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  this 
construction,  adopted  in  a  joint  rule  in  1865, 
as  I  understand  the  date  of  it  to  have  been,  is 
in  conformity  with  the  action  of  Congress  from 
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the  beginiiing  of  the  Government  Although 
there  might  be  some  question,  and  undoabtedl  j 
there  is  some  ambigaity  in  the  language  of  the 
Oonstitation,  inasmooh  as  it  is  left  in  that  nn- 
oertain  state,  and  says  that  the  vote  shall  then 
be  csonted  without  saying  by  whom  it  shall  be 
counted,  and  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  uader- 
taken  to  supervise  this  counting  by  appointing 
tellers,  and  finally  agreeing  upon  a  rule  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  I  think  there  has 
been  a  settled  construction  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  may  rest  upon,  and  may  proceed  to 
count  the  vote  at  the  recent  election  as  it  has 
been  done  heretofore. 

If  there  are  two  sets  of  electors  from  a  State, 
that  involves  the  necessity  of  determining 
which  of  those  electors  are  the  electors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
I  question  if  that  will  not  be  the  limit  of  our 
inquiry,  whether  we  can  go  beyond  that  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  proper  set  of  electors, 
and  then  to  see  that  the  certificate  is  in  due 
form  and  that  the  votes  were  cast  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  shall  vote  for  tlie  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
with  great  cheerfulness,  because  it  is  a  subject, 
I  think,  requiring  immediate  and  earnest  and 
candid  and  fair  consideration. 

Mr.  EDMUN'DS.  This  resolution  and  this 
debate  has  opened  the  whole  question  involved 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Mobton]  which  he  proposes  to  discuss  on 
noxt  Monday,  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  even  they  are  not  prepared 
to  take  any  definite  attitude  in  respect  to  the 
use  which  could  be  made  of  this  information 
to  be  obtained  under  this  resolution  when  it  is 
got  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution,  nor  any  other,  until  I  can  see  with  some 
reasonable  clearness  that  it  would  be  within 
our  power  to  make  use  of  the  information, 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  touching  this  ques- 
tion of  election  of  electors.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly a  very  difficult  and  troublesome  question, 
and  we  ought  not  to  act  upon  it  or  to  enter 
into  a  complete  debate  upon  it,  until  we  have 
had  time  to  reflect  upon  it ;  and  certainly,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  until  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who,  I  understand,  has  been  iuvestigating  the 
matter  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
whose  investigations  and  views  on  the  subject 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  us  all.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  resolution  will  go  over  until 
Monday,  when  we  shall  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  have  the  reso- 
lution in  print  before  us,  and  hear  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  can  demand  the  regular  order,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Indian  appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  intend  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  the  appropriation  bill,  for  the 
purp033  of  disposing  of  this  resolution.    I  trust 


the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  not  insist  on 
the  position  he  has  taken.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  we  expect  to  hear  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  many  ways.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  already  the  floor  for  Monday  next, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  guard  against  the  evils  of  disputed  presi- 
dential elections.  But  here  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  question  as  to  who 
are  the  electors  from  two  of  the  States,  and 
that  can  only  be  proven  by  testimony,  and  it 
requires  time  to  take  testimony.  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  are  distant  States.  It  will 
require  at  least  a  week  to  send  proper  persons 
there — a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  or  others — ^to  take 
this  testimony.  The  consumption  of  one 
week,  the  delay  of  one  week,  may  prevent  the 
taking  of  the  requisite  testimony  to  enable  us 
to  decide  the  question  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  joint  convention  when  we  meet  to  count 
the  vote  of  the  electors. 

Now,  sir,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  fall  consid- 
eration of  this  question.  Indeed,  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  will  give  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  iurisdiction  of  the 
subiect.  The  resolution  already  pending,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  will 
enable  him  to  make  his  remarks,  to  give  us 
his  views  on  the  subject  and  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  We  cannot  comply  with  the  joint 
rule  of  the  two  Houses  without  the  very  in- 
formation sought  to  be  obtained  by  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  mipossible  for  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  to  act  in  pursuance  of  the  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule  without  this  information. 
If  we  therefore  delay  the  taking  of  testimony, 
as  a  matter  of  course  we  will  postpone  and 
probably  defeat  the  opportuUity  of  deciding 
the  question  according  to  that  rule  with  delib- 
eration and  propriety. 

I  regretted,  therefore,  when  this  resolution 
was  introduced,  that  my  colleague  discussed 
any  constitutional  question,  because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion on  a  resolution  simply  directing  the 
making  of  an  inquiry.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
a  subject  so  delicate  as  this  will  enable  the 
Senate,  composed  as  it  is  of  able  lawyers,  to 
discuss  the  question  at  great  length;  and  if 
you  were  to  postpone  the  taking  of  this  testi- 
mony until  the  question  involved  in  a  disputed 
presidential  election  could  be  fully  decided  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  you  would 
never  have  the  testimony  at  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  for  the  opening  of 
the  electoral  votes. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that,  postponing  ordinary 
business,  we  will  dispone  of  this  resolution  and 
let  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
take  cluurge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  certainly 
in  due  time  we  shall  have  a  report  from  theyi 
giving  us  information  to  act  upon,  and  it  will 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  abate  the  interest 
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with  which  we  shall  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

I  will  state  farther  that  I  did  not  introduce 
this  resolution  without  consulting  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  showing  him  the  resolution  and 
talking  with  him  ahout  it  beforehand,  and  re- 
ceiving his  opinion  that  it  was  important  to 
hare  the  information  sought  for  bj  it  in  order 
to  enable  the  committee  to  decide  and  act  on 
the  very  important  question  presented  in  this 
disputed  election  of  electors. 

I  trust  that  the  resolution  will  be  acted  upon 
now,  and  I  will  move  that  the  Indian  bill  be 
postponed  with  a  view  to  continue  the  oonrnd- 
eration  of  this  resolution  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  have  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill  being  before  the  Senate  as  the 
regular  order,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  moves 
to  postpone  its  consideration  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  him. 

Mr.  WINDOM.  Why  cannot  the  appropria- 
tion bill  be  informaUy  passed  over? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  farther  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  WINDOM.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  discussion  of  the  resolution,  and  am 
content  to  let  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  be 
passed  over  informally  until  this  resolution  is 
disposed  of. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  appropri- 
ation bill  has  been  informally  passed  over,  out 
it  is  subject,  under  the  rule,  to  a  demand  for 
the  regular  order  by  any  Senator.  It  may  still 
remain  in  that  condition,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  prefers  it  should,  by  general  con- 
sent. Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  withdraw 
his  motion  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  might  be  a  good  way 
in  this  body  altogether  to  have  all  debates  take 
place  after  we  have  passed  on  propositions 
which  we  were  afterward  to  debate,  because 
then,  if  we  convinced  ourselves  that  we  had 
made  a  mistake,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
apologize  to  our  constituents  for  having  made 
it  intelligently  upon  discussion. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  passage 
or  rejection  of  this  resolution  involves  a  de- 
termination of  a  certain  right  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  this 
subject  of  the  election  of  President — a  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  styled  it. 
Now,  what  is  that  jarisdiction  ?  Where  are 
you  to  go  ?  Both  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — I  was  called  out 
while  he  was  speaking — ^maintain  that  we  have 
no  right  to  go  behind  the  election  of  the  elec- 
tor, behind  his  certificate.  If  that  is  true, 
then  there  is  no  use  of  sending  down  to  Louis- 
iana to  ascertain  what  is  the  certificate  of  these 
gentlemen.  Those  certificates  on  both  sides 
are  in  your  possession.    They  are  subject  to 


investigation  and  inquiry  here  on  the  nK>t,  and 
when  you  have  yourselves  looked  at  the  State 
seal  and  verified  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
it  is  a  question  of  law,  according  to  th«  idea 
of  these  gentlemen,  which  certificate  represents 
the  sovereign  and  conclusive  evidence  thfit  the 
State  sends  you  as  to  what  she  has  done.  The 
Senator  from  lUinois  does  not  admit  by  any 
means  that  we  can  go  behind  the  record  evi- 
dence of  who  ore  electors,  and  inquire  whether 
the  people  have  been  certified,  who  got  the 
minority  of  votes,  and  there  is  the  difficulty. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  desirable— althougli  I  do 
not  make  any  opposition  in  this  matter  by  any 
means — ^that  we  should  take  a  little  time  to  re- 
fiect  on  this  subject,  and  to  know  precisely 
what  is  the  scope  of  what  this  committee  is  to 
do,  what  its  power  under  the  Constitation  is, 
as  has  been  suggested,  and  what  use  can  be 
made  of  information  it  obtains  when  yon  get 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  maintains,  as  I 
believe,  that  this  twenty-second  loint  rule  is 
one  that  does  not  comport  with  the  Gonstitu- 
tion,  and  that  it  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  people  throngh 
the  States  in  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  as  provided  by  the  Oonstita- 
tion.  I  do  not  think  we  should  undertake  to 
get  this  information  instantly  and  in  haste  go 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  how  many  people  voted 
for  one  set  of  electors  and  how  many  for  the 
other,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the 
validity  of  the  document  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  Vice-President  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  as  to  which  bears  the  great  seal  of  the 
State,  who  was  the  proper  repository  of  the 
peat  seal,  whether  tne  signatures  be  gennine^ 
if  there  be  any  dispute  about  it  I  suppose 
there  is  none  of  that  kind,  but  merely  a  (ques- 
tion that  arises  on  the  ffeneral  political  situa- 
tion. But  as  I  say,  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss 
this  question — ^I  only  rose  to  say  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  wise  to  treat  this  resolntion 
just  as  we  do  others  of  great  importance,  and 
get  all  the  light  we  honestly  can  before  we  a<^ 
upon  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont did  not  quite  understand  me  if  he  under- 
stood me  to  say  that  we  could  not  go  behind 
the  certificate.  I  think  where  there  are  two 
bodies  claiming  \p  be  electors  from  a  State  we 
must  necessanly  have  the  right  to  inquire 
which  is  the  proper  electoral  college  of  that 
State ;  but  I  question  whether  we  could  go  so 
far  as  to  go  oehind  the  election.  We  might 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  organized  electoral 
college  which  sends  the  vote  here  is  the  one 
organized  under  the  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  and  there  being  here  two 
sets  of  electors^  as  I  understand,  we  must 
necessarily  inquire  into  the  organization  of 
those  electoral  coUeges. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  What  do  you  mean  by 
^*  organization? "  To  find  out  which  has  got 
the  most  votes? 
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Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Which  has  ff6t  the  most 
votes,  not  bj  inqairing  into  the  right  of  parties 
to  vote,  and,  perhaps,  not  as  to  the  number 
oC  yotes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far 
we  can  go ;  but  certainly  we  can  go  far  enough. 
Some  inquiry  is  necessary  to  determine  which 
of  these  is  the  electoral  college  of  the  State 
according  to  the  forms  adopted  in  that  State 
to  ezpi^ess  its  choice  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  can  go 
that  far. 

Mr.  OONKLING.  As  we  are  to  vote  now 
it  seems  on  this  resolution,  I  venture  to  say  a 
word  about  it,  only,  perhaps,  to  show  my 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  gravity  and  scope 
of  the  questions  it  involves. 

I  always  dissent  with  diffidence  from  any  sug- 
gestion inade  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  we  leap  before  we  come  to  the 
stile  when  we  discuss  at  this  time  all  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  Senate  or  of  Oongress 
touching  the  recognition  of  presidential  elec- 
tors, as  if  those  powers  were  in  some  definite 
sense  involved  in  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  the  resolution  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  not  improved, 
I  think,  by  the  amendment  he  has  proposed, 
may  be  adopted  and  voted  for  by  every  Sena- 
tor who  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject 
without  his  vote  shedding  any  ligbt  upon  his 
impressions  or  convictions  of  these  questions  of 
ultimate  power,  and  without  forecasting  in  any 
way  how  they  should  be  decided. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  am  right.  The  Con- 
stitution ordains  that — 

*'  Each  State  sball  appoint,  In  such  manner  as  the 
Legislatare  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 
Bentatives  to  i!i:hioh  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress^  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  per- 
Bon  noldmg  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.*' 

And  again : 

*'  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  ana  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
ffive  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
tiiroagbout  the  United  States.'' 

These  provisions  show  that  the  two  Houses 
may  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  of 
choosing  electors  in  some  regards ;  but  I  will 
presently  dismiss  these  particular  delegations 
of  power  to  Oongress  for  the  purpose  of  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  Did  the  Oonstitution  stand 
with  the  naked  provision  that  the  States  may 
appoint  electors  in  such  manner  as  they  estab- 
lish, I  could  hardly  dbcover  impropriety  in 
this  resolution.  What  does  it  propose?  To 
inquire  whether  in  certain  States  the  Oonstitu- 
tion has,  in  this  respect,  been  executed,  and 
w^hether  it  has  been  executed  according  to  its 
own  requirements  and  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  is  all. 
Keeping  before  us  for  the  moment  the  express 
delegations  of  authority  to  Oongress,  may  we 
not  inquire  whether  the  electors  appointed  are 
persons  holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States?  May  we  not  inquire  whether 
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they  were  elected  on  the  day  specified  ?  May  we 
not  inquire  whether  they  were  chosen  at  the 
place  required  ?  Undoubtedly  we  may.  These, 
to  be  sure,  are  exceptions  named  by  the  Oonsti- 
tution. But  if  we  dismiss  these  particular  ex- 
ceptions there  are  still  broader  exceptions  yet 
in  the  Oonstitution,  giving  to  Oongress  topics 
of  inquiry  and  ground  for  action.  The  States 
are  undoubtedly  to  appoint  electors,  and  to 
appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  Le^^lature  may 
direct.    This  is  clear. 

Unquestionably  South  Oarolina  had  a  right, 
and  exercised  it  for  years,  to  appoint  electors 
through  her  Legislature.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Governor  might  be  commissioned  to 
appoint  them  in  a  State.  Very  likely.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  in  the  States  in  ques- 
tion the  direction  is  that  the  electors  be  chosen 
at  a  popular  election,  and  in  tlo  other  way, 
and  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  same  voters 
who  at  that  same  election  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  other  officers.  Who  are,  or  rather,  in  the 
two  States  in  question,  who  were  these  voters? 
The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  says  that 
no  State  shall  exclude  from  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  very  choice  (because  it  becomes 
this  choice  when  the  State  has  said  that  elec- 
tors shall  be  chosen  by  force  of  that  election) 
any  man  by  reason  of  his  race  or  color.  Sup- 
pose we  are  informed  that  in  some  State  where 
one  race  of  men  predominate  they  have  all 
been  excluded  from  this  choice,  the  State  hav- 
ing previously  said  that  electors  in  that  State 
are  to  be  chosen  only  by  this  popular  election. 
Oan  we  not  inquire — and  I  adopt  the  most  nar- 
row limit  of  inquiry  defined  in  the  phraseology 
of  any  Senator  who  has  participated  in  this 
debate — whether  these  men  are  m  law  and  in 
truth  electors  or  not? 

Suppose  it  turns  out  that  i&  the  State  of 
Louisiana  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
qualified  citizens  voted  for  certiun  electors, 
and  that  all  their  votes  were  excluded  from 
the  count,  and  that  twenty  thousand  only  voted 
for  other  electors,  can  we  not  inquire  whether 
in  truth  these  men  who  had  a  constituency  of 
but  twenty  thousand  behind  them  are  the  elec- 
tors claiming  to  have  been  appointed  by  Louisi- 
ana in  the  way  she  has  ^*  directed  "  and  pre- 
scribed ?  If  we  cau,  then  I  submit  the  ques- 
tion degenerates  into  the  verbal  mode  of  stat- 
ing it.  One  Senator  says  we  have  a  right  to 
inquire  whether  the  claimants  are  the  electors 
appointed  by  Louisiana.  Take  it  so ;  how  are 
we  going  to  find  out?  Suppose  it  turns  out 
that  there  has  been  no  election  at  all ;  suppose 
the  whole  election  went  down,  trodden  out 
under  the  hoof  of  brute  violence;  suppose 
military  power  or  a  mob  rode  over  the  elec- 
tion, and  there  were  no  ballots  or  ballot-boxes 
at  all,  and  certificates  come  here,  may  we  not 
inquire  whether  those  certified  were  in  truth 
appointed  by  Louisiana  ?  After  we  have  in- 
qmred  what  use  or  how  many  uses  we  may 
make  ultimately  of  the  information  it  seems 
to  me  permature  now  to  consider ;  the  infor- 
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mation  may  be  of  little  value,  if  joa  please, 
yet  Btirely  we  can  suppose  plenty  of  uses  to  be 
made  of  it  within  the  admitted  scope  of  the 
Constitntion. 

These  uses  wonid  warrant  the  inquiry;  but, 
if  no  uses  would  render  it  worth  while  to  in- 
quire, still  even  the  worthlessness  of  the  re- 
sult would  not  prove  that  we  usurp  power,  or 
violate  the  Constitution,  or  prey  upon  the 
States  by  obtaining  the  information. 

But  I  go  further  than  to  maintain  the  naked 
power  of  Congress  to  inquire.  I  insist  that 
we  can  utilize  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and 
employ  the  facts  in  our  action  upon  counting 
or  refusing  to  count  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  State  hav- 
ing provided  a  popular  election  as  the  mode 
and  the  only  mode  of  appointing  electors,  and 
^  it  being  alleged  that  no  such  election  had  been 
held,  or  that  the  election  was  a  mere  mockery 
or  mob,  violative  not  only  of  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  but  in  violation  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  United  States,  we  are  within  the  scope 
of  oar  power  in  sending  a  committee  to  find 
whether  the  allegations  be  fiction  or  fact.  In 
both  views  I  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  for  this 
resolution,  not  only  without  committing  myr 
self  upon  all  the  ultimate  questions  to  be 
raised,  but  without  seeing  the  pertinency  of 
these  questions  in  respect  of  our  power  to 
adopt  this  resolution  as  it  stands. 

To  ascertain  and  make  record  of  the  facts, 
I  will  vote  for  the  resolution.  This  alone  will 
be  wholesome ;  and  I  will  vote  for  it  also  for 
the  use  we  may  make  of  the  facts  in  counting 
electoral  votes  and  in  determining  any  other 
proceeding  which  may  come  within  our  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  more. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  farthest 
from  me  [Mr.  Thubman]  deprecated  a  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  Louisiana  doings,  and  said 
he  should  abstain  from  all  ^allusion  to  them ; 
and  straightway  he  proceeded  to  declare  that 
he  believed  that  a  "  great  wrong  " — we  all  ob- 
served the  emphasis  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  words — ^had  been  done  in  Louisiana.  I 
venture  to  say  to  the  honorable  Senator  that 
even  if  he  and  I  agreed,  as  perhaps  we  might 
in  relation  to  some  recent  occurrences  in  Lou- 
isiana, we  should  probably  differ  widely  in  re- 
gard to  the  responsibility  and  blame  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  '*  wrong  "  which  has  been  there 
committed.  I  have  no  right  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  view  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  the  right 
to  know  that  in  some  of  the  Journals  of  the 
country  the  doings  in  LouiMana  have  been  dis- 
cussed as  If 'a  great  wrong  is  imputable  to  per- 
sons and  ofBclflJs  who,  in  my  humble  Judgment, 
are  as  innocent  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or 
myself.  However,  like  that  Senator,  I  do  not 
wish  to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  the  part  played 
by  the  national  «r  State  authorities  now.  Let 
us  have  the  facts,  and  then  we  may  go  sure- 
footed into  the  «onfliet  of  opinion  wUch  pre- 


vails, and  then  I  will  not  shrink  from  saying 
whatever  the  truth  may  demand. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


In  Senatb. 
Monday^  February  10, 1878. 
C^  Congressional  Globe,*'  pp.  1216, 1817.) 
Mr.  SHERMAN  submitted  thefoUowing  res- 
olution ;  which  was  considered  by  unanimons 
consent^  and  agreed  to : 

Jieaolved,  That  the  Vice-President  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
videa  for  in  the  twentynseoond  joint  mle  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  for  Prealdent 
and  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President  appointed  Mr.  Sherman 
the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  instructed  bj  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  make 
a  report  in  regard  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  short  ad- 
dendum by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  p(r. 
Tbuicbuix],  and  another  by  myself.  I  ask  to 
have  it  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Does  the  report 
conclude  with  any  resolution  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    No,  sir. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed.    It  is  as  follows : 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1878,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

**  Betolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  is  directed  to  inquire  and  rei>ort  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  recent  election  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  has  been  conducted  in 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitiition  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  of  said  States,  and  what  contests,  if  any, 
have  arisen  as  to  who  was  elected  as  electors  in  either 
of  said  States,  and  what  measares  are  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  snch  contesta,  and 
to  guard  agunst  and  determine  like  contests  in  th« 
future  election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  speedilv  executing  this 
resolution,  the  said  committee  shall  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  takis  testimony,  and, 
at  their  (usoretion,  to  send  a  sab-committee  of  their 
own  number  to  either  of  said  States,  with  authority 
to  take  testimony ;  and,  if  the  ezif^ency  of  this  ser- 
vice demands,  the  said  committee  mny  appoint  and 
employ  suitable  disinterested  and  nnpr^uaiced  per- 
sons, not  residents  in  either  of  such  States,  with 
authority  to  take  such  testimony  as  may  be  material 
in  determining  any  pending  contest  growing  out  ot 
the  election  of  electors  in  either  of  said  States.** 

In  obedience  to  the  instruction  contuned  in  the 
foregoiug  resolution,  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elevens  have  had  under  consideration  aomudi 
of  the  resolution  as  relates  to  the  election  of  electors 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  preliminary  report: 

The  act  of  the  Legisfeture  of  Lonisiana  of  Hai^eb. 
1870,  for  the  regulation  of  elections  in  that  State^ 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Qovemoi     j 
shsU  have  the  power  to  appoint  ofllcers  known  as     I 
supervisors  of  registration  in  each  parish  in  the     ' 
State,  and  that  these  supervisors  of  regtstrattoe  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  commissioners  of  election 
( who  in  other  States  are  oalUd  inspectors  and  Jadgas>, 
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under  whose  direction  and  sathority  the  votinj;  Rhall 
actaally  take  plaoe ;  that  the  superv^ison  of  rej^istra^ 
tion  ahall  also  control  and  direct  the  regiBtiution  of 
the  voters  in  each  parish,  fixing  the  places  for  reffis- 
terinff  and  the  places  for  voting :  that,  after  the  ele^ 
tion  has  taken  place,  the  commissioners  of  election 
shall  brin^  the  oozes  containing  the  votes  to  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  oariah,  where,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  reffistration,  the 
votes  shall  be  counted;  and^  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  supervisor  of  registration  shall  make  out 
a  statement  of  the  result  of  the  election  at  the  vari- 
ous voting-places  in  the  parish,  of  which  triplicate 
copies  shall  De  made,  and  also  triplicate  copies  of  the 
tally -sheets,  and  a  statement  of  tne  vote  at  each  poll 
in  the  pariah,  to  be  signed  by  the  commissioner  of 
election ;  and  that  the  supervisor  of  registration  shall 
seal  up  one  copy  of  all  these  papers,  and  inclose  it 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  mail ;  then  seal  up 
another  copy,  and  send  it  to  the  Qovemor  by  the 
next  most  speedy  mode  of  conveyance;  and  shall 
himself  retam  the  third  copy.  The  law  then  pro- 
vides that  the  Qovemor,  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  and  John  Lynch,  and  T.  C.  Ander- 
Hon,  oy  name,  shall  constitute  the  returning  or  can- 
vassing board;  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  the  election,  open  the  sealed 
packages  from  the  various  parishes,  sent  to  him  by 
t^e  supervisors  of  registration,  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  the  vote  shidl 
then  be  counted  by  the  board  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, State  officers,  and  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  result  ascertained :  that  one  cop^  of  the  re- 
sult or  finding  of  the  boara  sh^l  be  filed  m  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  another  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  journal  of  the  State. 

Governor  Warmoth,  Lieutenant-Governor  Pinch- 
back,  and  F.  J.  Herron,  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
were  momber^i  of  this  returnmg  board,  €z  officio ; 
and  a  minority  of  the  members  convened,  within 
ten  days,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  enter  upon 
tho  duty  of  counting  the  votes.  Pinchbaok  and  An- 
derson having  been  candidates  for  Congress  were, 
by  another  provision  of  the  law,  made  Ineligible, 
and  were  declared,  by  resolution,  to  be  no  longer 
members  of  the  board,  and  controversy  arose  in  re- 
gard to  filling  their  places.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  controversy  further  tuan 
to  state  that  Governor  Warmoth  attempted  to  con- 
trol the  vacancies  thus  created  on  this  board,  by  re- 
moving F.  J.  Herron,  actinffSecretary  of  State,  and 
placing  in  his  stead  Jack  Wharton;  and  after  he 
nad  done  so.  claimed  that  he  and  Wharton,  by  their 
votes,  had  elected  F.  H.  Hatch  and  Durant  I>a  Ponte 
to  fill  the  vacancies  of  Pinchback  and  Anderson ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  Lynch 
and  Herron,  while  yet  acting  Secretary  of  State,  had 
elected  James  Longstreet  and  Jacob  Ilawkins  to  fill 
those  vacancies. 

In  a  proceeding  commenced  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Louisiana,  on 
tho  15th  of  November,  Jud^  Durell  granted  a  pre- 
liminary ic^unction  restraming  the  Wharton  board 
from  opening  the  official  returns  and  counting  the 
votes,  from  acting  as  a  returning  board,  making  any 
returns,  or  proclamation  of  any  finding,  until  fur- 
ther order  of  the  cour^  which  continued  in  force 
until  tho  decision  of  the  case  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

The  election  for  presidential  electors,  members  of 
Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  held  in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of  Becem- 
bsr,  and  the  returns  of  the  election  in  the  various 
parishes  were  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  supervis- 
ors of  registration,  as  required  by  law.  The  Gov- 
ernor reftised  to  act  with  the  bolu^l,  known  as  the 
"  Lynch  board,"  or  to  open  and  lay  before  that 
board  tho  returns  of  the  election  from  the  various 
parishes;  but  opened  them  and  prepared  to  make 
the  ount  before  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Wharton 


hoard,"  which  was  then  enjoined  from  further  pro- 
ceedings br  Judge  Durell.  The  official  returns, 
which  nad  been  sent  to  the  Governor,  were  by  him 
withheld  from  the  Lynch  returning  board,  and  nev- 
er at  any  time  came  into  possession  or  under  the  ex- 
amination of  that  board.  The  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, at  its  session  in  the  winter  of  1872,  passed  an 
act  abolishing  the  returning  or  canvasHingboard,  as 
created  by  the  aat  of  1870,  and  authorizing  the  State 
Senate  to  elect  a  returning  board,  to  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  former,  and  making  other  changes  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  elections ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1872,  the  Governor,  who  nad  not 
signed  this  act,  but  kept  it  in  his  possession  during 
the  pendency  of  these  proceedings  in  the  ciremt 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  proceedings  of  a 
Uke  character  commenced  in  the  eighth  district  court 
of  the  State,  signed  the  bill  and  published  it  as  a 
law. 

On  the  21st  day  of  November,  1872,  Governor 
Warmoth,  assuming  that  the  Lynch  board  had  been 
abolished  by  the  act  which  he  liad  signed  on  the 
20th  of  November,  and  didming  the  authority  to 
appoint  a  returning  board  under  the  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  gave  him  power  to  fill  vacancies, 
proceeded  to  appoint  Be  Feriet  and  others  as  a  re- 
turning board,  and  placed  in  their  hands  the  official 
returns  of  the  election,  to  be  by  them  eounted,  to 
ascertain  and  declare  wno  were  elected  State  officers 
and  members  of  the  Legislature.  Before  the  official 
returns  were  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  board 
they  had  been  opened  by  the  Governor  and  exam- 
ined by  a  deputy  Secretary  of  State,  named  Wood- 
ward, acting  under  Jack  Wharton,  who  at  that  time 
assumed  to  oe  Secretary  of  State  under  the  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Warmoth  when  he  removed  F.  J. 
Herron,  as  before  stated,  and  by  0.  A.  Bragdon,  the 
Governor's  private  secretary,  who  had  been  elected 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Wharton  board.  Messrs. 
Woodward  and  Bragdon,  according  to  the  testimony, 
looked  over  the  returns  to  ascertain  who  had  been 
elected  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  made  a  statement  to  the  Governor  of  the  result 
of  their  examination ;  and  the  Governor,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  day  fixed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  when  the  electors  in  the  several 
States  shall  meet  and  cast  their  votes,  issued  a  paper, 
in  which  he  declared  that  T.  0.  Manning,  G.  A. 
Weed,  A.  F.  Herron,  H.  J.  Canopbell,  L.  Bush,  A. 
Thomas,  A.  H.  Leonard,  and  L.  V.  Beeves  had  been 
elected  electors,  and  placed  a  copy  of  the  said  paper 
in  the  possession  of  each  of  sud  persons ;  and,  after- 
ward, on  the  same  day,  they  assembled  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and,  as  electors,  voted  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  It  clearly  appears  from  the 
testimony  that  the  official  returns  or  the  State  were 
never  examined  and  counted  forpresidential  electors 
by  any  person  except  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Brag- 
don, and  up  to  this  time  never  have  been  examined 
and  counted  by  the  Lynch  board  or  any  person  hav- 
ing authority  whatever  to  make  such  examination 
and  count.  While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
turns sent  to  Governor  Warmoth  from  various  par- 
ishes by  the  supervisors  of  registration  will  upon 
their  fiioe  show  that  the  aforesaid  persons  named  as 
electors,  and  whom  we  shall  designate  as  the  **  Gre^ 
ley  electors,"  received  a  minority  of  the  votes,  that 
fiict  has  never  been  ascertained  by  any  competent 
authority,  and  the  action  of  Governor  Warmoth 
depended  entirely  upon  the  unauthorized  statements 
of  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Bragdon,  who,  at  the 
time,  had  no  right  to  look  into  the  retnma  at  all.  in 
this  matter  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  law  was 
complied  with,  and  the  Lynoh  board  were  never  at 
any  time  permitted  to  see  them. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Oongresa  of  1793 
declares  what  shall  be  the  official  evidence  of  the 
election  of  electors,  and  provides  that  **  the  execn- 
tive  authority  of  each  State  shall  cause  three  liats 
of  the  names  of  tho  electors  of  such  State  to  be 
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made  and  oertiftod,  to  be  delivored  to  the  electors 
on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and 
the  said  electors  shall  annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to 
each  of  their  votes."  The  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  not  required,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  Governor,  as  nrovided  for  in  this  section,  seems 
to  be  the  only  evidence  contemplated  bv  the  law  of 
the  election  of  electors  and  their  right  to  cast  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State.  If  Congress  chooses  to 
go  behind  the  Governor's  certificate,  and  inquire 
vho  has  been  chosen  as  electors,  it  is  not  violating 
any  principle  of  the  right  of  the  Stales  to  prescribe 
what  shall  be  the  evidence  of  the  election  of  elec- 
tors, but  it  is  simply  going  behind  the  evidence  as 
prescribed  by  an  act  of  Congress ;  and,  thus  going 
behind  the  certificate  of  the  Governor,  we  fina  that 
the  official  returns  of  the  election  of  electors,  from 
the  vDrious  parishes  of  Louisiana,  had  never  been 
counted  by  anybody  having  authority  to  count 
theui. 

Some  two  or  three  days  preceding  the  4th  of  De- 
cember the  Lynch  board  officially  declared  that  M. 
F.  Bonzano,  J.  Lanabere,  C.  H.  Hulstead,  L.  C. 
Croudanez,  A.  R.  Johnson,  Milton  Morris,  J.  Tay- 
lor, end  John  Rav,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  the 
"  Grant  electors,"  had  received  a  migonty  of  all  the 
votes  in  the  State  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  \  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  de  Jure,  Mr. 
Bovee.  not  then  in  possession  of  the  omce  of  Secre- 
tary or  State  or  the  State  seal,  but  who  had  been 
decided  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  a  few  days 
before  to  be  the  lawful  secretary,  made  a  certificate 
of  election  to  the  persons  so  declared  chosen  as  elec- 
tors, and  on  the  4th  of -December  they  met  and  cost 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
They  did  not  on  tliat  day,  however,  seal  up  their 
vote,  but  kept  it  open  for  several  days,  until  Mr.  Bo- 
vee, the  Secretary  of  State,  got  possession  of  the 
State  seal  so  as  to  attach  it  to  their  certificates  of 
election.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  no  right,  un- 
der the  law,  to  make  any  certificate  upon  tne  sub- 
'ect,  unless  for  the  information  of  the  Governor,  and 
lis  certificate  constitutes  no  legal  evidence  ox  the 
election  of  the  persons  therein  named.  The  Lynch 
board,  in  making  the  count  and  declaration  as  to  the 
election  of  electors,  did  so  without  having  before 
them  any  of  the  official  returns  of  the  election  as 
made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  election,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  had  no  legal  evidence  before 
them  at  all  upon  which  they  could  count  the  votes, 
but  their  count  was  made  upon  documents,  affida- 
vits, and  statements,  ezparU  in  their  character,  hav- 
ing no  le^al  validity,  and  which  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  thmgs,  form  the  basis  of  an  accurate  and  reli- 
able declaration  of  the  result  of  the  election. 

On  the  15th  day  of  November,  after  the  Lynch 
board  had  been  organized  bv  the  election  of  Long- 
street  and  Hawkins  to  fill  tne  vacancies  of  Pinch- 
back  and  Anderson,  Lon^treet,  on  behalf  of  said 
board,  and  designating  himself  as  **  deputy  super- 
visor," demanded  of  Governor  Warmoth  that  he 
should  bring  the  official  returns  of  the  election  be- 
fore said  board  to  be  counted.  This  demand  Gov- 
ernor Warmoth  declined  to  comply  with,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

StATB  OT  LOTTISIAITA, 

EzxouTzvE  DxPAimnnrr, 
Nxw  Oblians,  November  15, 1873. 

Sir  :  fn  reply  to  your  letter,  just  received,  inform- 
ing me  that  you  have  instructions  to  see  that  all 
election  statements  of  the  election  of  November  4 
in  this  State  are  properlv  and  promptly  placed  in  the 
possession  of  said  boara,  and  askingthat  I  place  the 
same  in  the  possession  of  Special  I)epa.ty  Marshal 
W.  F.  Loan,  in  order  that  he  may*  deliver  the  same 
to  Mr.  John  Lynch,  president  of  the  board,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  do  not  recognize  vour  aathority  as  dep- 
uty supervisor  to  make  such  demand,  nor  have  I  any 


knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  rach  body  as  that 
presided  over  bv  Mr.  John  Lynch.  The  election 
returns  receivea  by  me  as  president  of  the  State 
board  of  canvassers  are,  and  will  remain,  in  the  pos- 
session of  myself  as  president  of  the  State  boara  of 
canvassers,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  I  alone  am  authorized  to  hold  and  open  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aervant, 

H.  C.  WARMOTH, 
Governor  of  Zouinana. 
General  JAsnci  Lokostbsxt, 

Jkpvty  UftUed  JSUUei  Supervisor. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  board  that,  by  the 
demand  upon  Governor  Warmoth  that  he  should 
produce  before  them  the  official  returns  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  his  refdsal  to  do  so,  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  introduction  of  secondary  evidence  to  prove 
the  contents  and  character  of  said  official  retains, 
upon  which  secondary  evidence  the  count  might  be 
made.  Without  entering  into  the  dis*cussion  of  the 
legal  question  whether  a  sufficient  foundation  had 
thus  been  laid  for  the  introduction  of  Beeondarr 
evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  returns,  it  is  suf- 
floient  to  sav  that  if  such  foundation  had  been  laid 
it  could  only  justify  the  introduction  of  secondary 
evidence  to  prove  the  actual  character  and  contents 
of  the  returns,  and  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  that  tlie  evidence  which  the  Lynch 
returning  board  had  before  them  went  to  contradict 
the  face  of  the  returns,  to  show  ftaud,  and  what  the 
vote  should  have  been,  and  that  in  manng  their 
count  the  board  did  not  rely  so  much  upon  evidence 
as  to  what  the  official  returns  showed,  but  upon  evi- 
dence which  in  many  cases  contradicted  and  denied 
their  correctness.  Among  other  evidences,  the 
Lynch  board  counted  some  five  thousand  affioavits 
as  votes  for  presidential  electors.  State  oflicera,  and 
members  of  the  Legislature.  These  affidavits  pur> 
ported  to  have  been  made  bv  persons,  mostly  per- 
sons of  color,  who  had  been  denied  the  right  of  reg- 
istration, and  whose  votes  had  been  refused,  at  the 
polls.  In  many  of  them  it  was  stated  that  these 
rights  had  been  denied  them  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  many  of 
them  contain  no  such  statements.  It  is  urged  that 
these  affidavits  might  be  counted  as  votes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1870^  to  enforce 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A 
brief  examination  of  that  act  will  show  that  this 
claim  is  unfounded.  By  the  third  section  of  that 
act  it  is  provided  that,  where  a  person  has  offered 
to  register  or  to  perform  any  act  required  by  law 
preliminary  to  voting,  fVom  the  performance  of 
which  he  has  been  wrongftilly  hindered  by  any  offi- 
cer or  person  in  authority,  the  offer  to  register  or  to 
perform  the  preliminary  act  shall  be  taken  as  a 
performance,  and,  upon  proof  thereof,  such  person 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  just  as  if  such  preliminary 
act  had  been  performed.  But  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  law  that  if  any  person  has  been  reras^d  the 
right  to  vote  and  has  performed  such  preliminary 
act,  or  offered  to  perform  the  same,  as  provided  in 
the  third  section,  his  offer  to  vote  shall  be  taken  and 
counted  as  a  vote.  In  the  twenty-third  section  of 
the  act  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person  baa  been  de- 
feated in  obtaining  an  offic%by  reason  of  such  denial 
to  any  person  or  persons  or  the  right  to  vote,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser^'i- 
tude,  such  person  may  oring  a  suit  in  the  conrts  of 
the  United  States  to  recover  the  office ;  but  the  see- 
tion  expressly  provides  that  its  benefits  shall  not 
extend  to  candidates  for  the  State  Legislature,  for 
Confess,  or  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice* 
President.  The  section  dearlr  contemplates  a  an  It 
in  court,  to  which  the  person  wiio,  it  is  cliJmed,  has 
been  fraudulently  elected,  shall  oe  made  a  party, 
and  that  upon  legal  proof  that  the  plaintiff  hss  been 
deprived  of  his  election  by  the  exoluslen  of  persons 
from  voting  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
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condition  of  servitude,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
the  oAoe. 

The  statnte  of  Loaisiana  authorizes  the  sapervisors 
of  registration  in  the  parlihes,  or  the  commissiofiers 
of  eleotion,  to  make  atlidavit  in  regard  to  any  yio- 
leaoa.  tainult,  fraud,  or  bribery,  by  wliioh  a  fair  elec- 
tion nas  been  preveated,  whioa  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  returning  board,  along  with  the  returns,  and 
UDon  which  the  returning  board  may  reject  the  vote 
ot  a  pall  in  making  the  count;  and  if  the  evidence 
of  the  offloers  of  the  election  is  not  suffloient  to  satis- 
fy the  minds  of  the  reti.irniag  board  in  regard  to  the 
matters  charged,  they  are  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  and  take  further  testimony  upon 
the  matter ;  but  they  have  no  authority  to  make  such 
investigation  unless  the  foundation  is  ftr»t  laid  by 
the  sworn  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  election, 
as  before  mentioned.  The  Lynch  board,  in  making 
their  09unt  without  having  the  sworn  statements  of 
the  officers  of  the  electioa  to  ^Ive  then}  jarisdiction 
to  investigate,  received  affidavits,  the  statements -of 
supervisors  of  election  appointed  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  letters  aad  verbal  statements  upon  which 
they  assumed  the  authority,  in  somo  oases,  to  reject 
the  entire  vote  of  parishes,  and  in  many  instances  to 
throw  out  the  vote  of  particular  polls  and  wards,  and 
in  others  to  estimate  and  iU  the  vote  at  about  what 
they  supposed  it  out^ht  to  be  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  political  status  of  the  parish  or  locality.  Tne 
evidence  submitted  to  the  hoard,  and  which  has 
been  dupribed  to  the  committee,  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced tm  conviction  in  their  minds  that  the  election 
had  been  an  orjij^anized  fraud.  Governor  Warmoth, 
under  the  act  of  1870,  had  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  election  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  supervisors  of  registration  in  tne  dif- 
ferent parishes,  and  thay  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners of  eleotion,  and  those  officers,  with  but 
few  ezoaptions,  were  apnointed  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  opposea  to  the  Bepublican  party, 
and,  we  think',  from  the  Informal  evidence  before 
the  returning  board,  and  from  what  this  committee 
baA  learned  m  the  course  of  this  investigation,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  those  advantages  were  used  to 
the  utmost,  and  every  means  resorted  to  in  order 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  party  with  which  Gov- 
ernor Warmoth  was  acting.  Great  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  registration;  Bepublicans 
in  many  p*irishes  were  put  to  great  inconvenience 
to  find  the  registrar,  and  in  many  instances  were 
unable  to  do  so ;  places  of  registering  and  of  vot- 
ing in  many  parishes  were  fixed  at  points  remote 
from  the  centres  of  i>opulatlon,  often  without  notice 
of  the  place  being  given ;  false  registration^papers, 
double  votin?,  stuffing  ballot-boxes,  and  other  frauds 
and  irregularities,  were  charged  in  a  m^ority  of  the 
parishes,  and  there  is  not  much  room  to  doubt  that 
the  Lynch  returalng  board  were  of  the  opinion  that, 
upon  a  fair  eleotion,  the  Bepublican  party  would 
have  carried  the  State,  and  hsd  been  cheated  and 
hindered  in  every  wny  possible  by  the  power  that 
oontrolletl  the  machinery  of  the  election.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  Lynch  returning  board, 
with  the  sort  of  evidence  wHioh  was  before  them, 
had  no  power  under  the  law  of  the  State  to  investl- 
Igate  these  ohanres  of  fraud  and  injury,  or  to  act 
upon  tlieir  convictions  of  wrongs  that  had  been 
suffered. 

The  election  of  the  Greeley  electors  was  certified 
to  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  but  the  offieial  re- 
turns of  the  eleotion  have  not  been  counted  by  the 
returning  board  created  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  persons  who,  in  fact,  made 
the  examination  and  count,  had  no  legal  authority  to 
do  so.  The  election  of  the  Grant  electors  is  certified 
by  the  Lynch  returning  board,  but  that  board  did 
not  have  the  offioial  returns  before  them,  and  their 
tileotion  is  not  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
as  reaniredby  the  act  of  Congress.  The  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  neither  the  Senate  of  the 


United  States  nor  both  Houses  jointly  have  the 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  canvass  the  returns 
of  an  election  and  count  the  votes  to  determine  who 
have  been  elected  presidential  electors,  but  that  the 
mode  and  manner  of  choosing  electors  are  left  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  And  if  by  the  law  of  the 
State  they  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  the  meth- 
od of  counting  the  vote  and  ascertaining  the  result 
can  only  bo  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  two  Houses,  under 
the  twent;f-secona  joint  rule  (in  regard  to  the  oon- 
Btitutionafity  of  which  the  committee  here  give  no 
opinion),  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  inquire  whether  the  votes  for  elec- 
tors have  ever  been  counted  bv  the  legal  returning 
board  created  by  the  law  of  tne  State,  or  whether, 
in  makinz  such  count,  the  board  had  before  them 
the  official  returns,  the  committee  offer  no  sugges- 
tions, but  present  only  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  understand  them. 

As  to  the  other  questions  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee are  instructed  to  report,  touching  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legal  State  government  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  that  State,  they  are 
not  now  prepared  to  report. 

Addendum  hjf  Mr,  Motion, 

A  majority  of  the  >  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  no  reference  should  be  made  in  the  report  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  as  to 
which  was  the  legal  returning  board,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  decision  was  made  suosequent  to 
the  4th  of  Decern  her f  when  the  electors  were  to  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  the  whole  matter 
would  not  be  complete,  and  the  Senate  would  not 
be  placed  In  possession  of  all  the  material  facts, 
without  a  statement  of  the  character  of  that  decision, 
and  that  the  fact  that  it  was  made  after  the  casting' 
of  the  vote  by  the  electors  would  furnish  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  it  should  not  be  referred  to  in  the 
report.  Decisions  of  courts  of  last  resort  are  made 
at  the  end  of  causes  and  not  at  the  bcffinning,  and 
are  held  to  relate  back  and  establish  the  rights  of 
the  parties  throughout  the  whole  controversy. 

On  the*  14th  day  of  November,  1872,  a  proceeding 
was  commenced  in  the  eighth  district  court  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  Attorney-General^  on  the  information 
of  the  returning  officers  of  elections,  to  enjoin  what 
was  called  the  Wharton  board  fh>m  canvassing  the 
official  returns  and  making  any  finding  thereon,  and 
requiring  the  returns  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lynch  board.  And  to  this  suit  Governor  War- 
moth,  Hatch.  Da  Ponte,  and  Wharton,  were  made 
Sarties.  This  case  was  appealed  to  tne  Supreme 
ourt  of  the  State,  and  by  tnat  court  decided  on  the 
— >  day  of  January,  1878.  The  court  held  that  the 
board  consisting^  of  Lynch,  Longstreet,  and  Haw- 
kins, together  with  Governor  Warmoth  and  Mr.  Bo- 
vee,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  State  who  had  been 
suspended  by  Governor  Warmoth  when  he  first 
appointed  Herron,  and  who  had  been  restored  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,oonstituted  the  legal 
returning  board,  and  that  Da  route,  Wharton,  and 
Hatch  had  no  authority  whatever. 

O.  P.  MOBTON. 

Addendum  h»  Mr,  ThunbuU. 


My  nndersfanding  of  the  evidence  is,  that  Gov- 
ernor Warmoth,  some  months  before  the  election^ 
had  removed  Bovee  from  the  office  of  Secretary  ot 
State,  and  appointed  Herron  in  his  place;  that  on 
the  morning  of  November  Hth  he  removed  Herron 
as  a  defaulter,  and  in  liis  place  appointed  Wharton, 
who  qualified  and  took  possession  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  prior  to  noon,  the  hour  to 
which  the  returning  Doard  stood  adjourned  from  a 
preliminary  meeting  held  the  day  previous;  that 
after  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  14th,  and  the 
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vaoaAies  in  it  bad  been  filled  hj  Warmotb  and 
Wharton,  bj  the  appointment  of  Hatch  and  DaFonte, 
Bragdon  woa  appointed  oasiatant  seoretanr  of  the 
board.  Governor  Warmoth  opened  the  omoial  re- 
turns in  their  presence,  and  the  assistant  secretary 
commenced  their  tabulation^  but  before  completing 
it  the  Wharton  board  was  enjoined  from  further  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States  District  Judge,  Durell. 

Bragdon,  who  was  private  aecretarjr  of  tne  Gov- 
ernor, OS  well  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Whai'ton 
board,  and  in  whose  possession  the  returns  re- 
mained, assisted  hj  Woodward,  who  waa  then  as- 
sistant secretary  of  State  under  Wharton,  as  he  hod 
previously  been  under  Herron,  oontinuea  thetabu- 
lation  of  the  returns  for  electors  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, when  Governor  Warmoth  gave  a  statement 
of  the  result  to  the  electors  who  were  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns. 

I  also  dissent  from  the  following  passages  in  the 
foregoing  report,  to  wit : 

*^  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  [Lynch]  board, 
and  which  has  been  described  to  the  committee,  un- 
doubtedly produced  the  conviction  in  their  minds 
that  the  election  had  been  an  organiaed  fraud." 
**  There  is  not  much  room  to  doubt  that  the  Lynch 
returning  board  were  of  the  opinion  that,  upon  a 
fair  election,  the  Republican  pi^ty  would  have  car- 
ried the  State,  and  had  been  cheated  and  hindered 
ill  every  way  possible  by  the  power  that  controlled 
the  machinery  of  the  election.'* 

The  fact  that  the  Lynch  board  undertook  to  count 
in  the  Republican  candidates  as  elected  without  the 
semblance  of  an  official  return  before  them^  and  in 
some  instances  upon  spurious,  forged,  and  false  affi- 
davits, as  the  evidence  before  the  committee  shows, 
affords  no  evidence  to  my  mind  that  they  supposed 
a  fair  election  had  not  been  held. 

LYMAN  TRUMBULL. 


In  Houab  of  Repbessxtatiyes. 
Monday^  February  10,  1873. 
(^^  Congressional  Globe,"  p.  1236.) 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Symp- 
6on,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  appointed  Mr.  Sherman  as  teller  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  receive  and  count 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Senate  has  sent  to 
the  House  a  notification  of  its  appointment  of 
a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  count  the 
electoral  votes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Speaker 
to  nominate  two  Representatives  to  perform 
the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The 
Chair  nominates  Mr.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  James  B.  Beck,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 


In*  Senate. 

Tu€$day^  February  11, 1878 

("  Oongressionol  Globe,''  p.  1289.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  McPherson,  its  Olerk,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  pursuance 
of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the  two 
Houses,  had  appointed  Mr.  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Beck,  of 
Kentucky,  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  receive  and  count  the  votes 


for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States. 


In  Senate. 

Wedneidayy  February  12, 1873. 

("  Congressional  Globe,**  pp.  1284-1288.) 

Mr.  MoPhsbson,  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  appeared  at  the  bur  of  the 
Senate,  and  delivered  tl^e  following  message: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  to  infonn  the  Senate 
that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  prooeeoing  to 
open  and  count  the  votes  or  the  eleoton  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  A  message  has 
just  come  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
announcing  that  they  are  in  readmess  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Senate,  to  count  the  electoral 
votes 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  hour  fixed  hj  the 
joint  rule  is  one  oVlock,  and  according  to  the 
precedent  four  years  ago,  when  a  similar  mes- 
sage was'received  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  waited  until  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
which  is  the  hour  fixed  by  the  joint  rure. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  the  Chair  will  submit  the  message 
of  the  House  at  about  five  minutes  before  one 
o^dock,  so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  to  arrive  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
one  o'clock.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
resume. 

Mr.  Pratt  resumed  and  concluded  the  re- 
marks printed  above. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  sub- 
mits  a  message  received  from  the  House  of 
liepresentatives,  which  will  be  reported  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ik  TBS  House  of  BsPBUERTATrvKs, 
February  12, 1878. 

Besolvedf  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that 
this  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  that  body,  for^e 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  the  votes 
of  electors  of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senate,  pre- 
ceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  will  now  re- 
pair to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senate  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at  eight 
minutes  past  two  o'clock  p.  v. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Upon  the  count- 
ing  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  three 
questions  arose  and  were  stated  by  the  pre- 
siding  officer,  and  the  Senate  has  retuined  to 
its  Cnamber  under  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  them.    The 
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Seoretary  will  report  the  first  objection.    The 
twentj-seoond  joint  mle  will  be  found  on  page 
178  of  McDonald's  Digest 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ho^  objects  that  the  Totes  reported  by  the 
tellera  as  having  been  oast  by  the  electors  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York, 
cannot  lawfallv  be  counted  because  said  Horace 
Greeley,  for  wnom  they  appear  to  have  been  cast, 
was  dead  at  the  time  said  electors  assembled  to  cast 
their  Totes,  and  was  not  '*•  person"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  this  bein^r  an  historic 
fact  of  which  the  two  Houses  may  properly  take 
notice. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  report  from  the  certificate  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  the  substantial  part 
bearing  npon  this  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows; 

That  the  said  electors,  being  assembled  as  above 
mentioned,  and  all  present,  proceeded  to  vote  by 
ballot  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  four  years  trotxi  the  4th  day  of  March,  1878. 
When  all  the  ballots  were  cast  and  the  votes  counted, 
it  appeared  that  Bexgamin  Gratz  Brown,  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  had  received  6  votes ;  Horace  Greeley, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  8  votes,  and  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  2  votes;  11  votes 
in  all  being  given  by  the  electoral  college. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  This  question  is 
now  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision, 
which,  under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule, 
must  be  without  debate.  The  Secretary  will 
report  the  part  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
bearing  on  this  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  foUows : 

*^If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by 
the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to 
counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  tbe  same  having 
been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate 
shall  thereupon  withcfraw,  and  said  question  shall 
be  submitted  to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the 
Speaker  of  t!)e  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in 
like  mannerj  submit  siud  question  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  question 
shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected 
to  shidl  be  counted,  except  by  the  concurrent  votes 
of  the  two  Houses ;  which  being  obtained,  the  two 
Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the 
question  submitted,  and  upon  any.  such  question 
tliere  shall  be  no  debate  in  either  House ;  and  any 
other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and 
determined  in  like  manner." 

Mr.  ALOORN*.  I  ask  leave  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution^ which  I  will  submit  in  writing. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  This  question  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision.  The 
asage  has  been  that  it  should  be  in  writing,  as 
the  precise  terms  of  the  decision  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  other  House. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  understood  the  Senator 
fh>m  Mississippi  was  to  offer  a  resolution.  I 
was  about  to  offer  one. 

Mr«  AliOORN.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; is  the  objection  of  the  member  from 
Hassaohnsetts  now  up  9 " 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  first  ques- 
tion submitted  is  that  in  regard  to  the  votes 


cast  by  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Geor^a  for 
Mr.  Greeley. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  On  that  subject  I  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

Buohedy  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  oast 
for  Horace  Greeley  be  not  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Senate 
ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  to  that  resolution. 

Mr.  BOREMAN.  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry : 
whether  this  resolution  is  subject  to  debate? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  not,  under 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Is  it  in  order  to  call  for 
the  reading  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  the  votes  are  counted  ? 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks 
it  is. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
read. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  report  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  arti- 
cle  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

*'  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themaelves ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  siffn  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted:  the  person 
havinff  the  flreatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  the  rresident,  if  such  number  be  a  migority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  such  migority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers  not  ezceedine  three  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately  by  bal- 
lot the  President.'' 

Mr.  THURMANT.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  read  again. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Siaolved,  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast 
for  Horace  Greeley  be  not  counted. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  move  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  "  not." 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  On  that  amendment  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  only  because  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  it  in  order  to  offer  aa 
amendment  to  the  amendment  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is ;  but  the 
question  must  first  be  taken  upon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr,  8G0TT.    I  have  drawn  what  I  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment : 

That  the  votes  for  Horace  Greele^r  are  entitled  to 
be  oounted,  poatponinx  the  question  of  the  legal 
effeot  of  votes  cast  for  a  man  who  shall  appear  to 
have  been  dead  when  they  were  oast,  until  the 
whole  vote  shall  come  to  be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  a 
gnbstitnte— 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  that  does  not  comply  with  the  joint  mle, 
which  requires  us  to  decide  whether  the  vote 
shall  be  counted  or  not. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  state  that  in  the  f6rm  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  his  proposition 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  resolution ;  and 
therefore  the  first  question  according  to  par- 
liamentary law  would  be  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  perfect  the  res- 
olution. But  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  this 
is  not  a  decision  of  the  question.  When  the 
two  branches  meet  in  their  respective  Cham- 
bers, they  must,  in  the  language  of  the  rule, 
decide  the  question  submitted.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  strike  out  the  word  *'  not,"  upon  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  • 

Mr.  CONKLINO.  I  should,  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Chair.  Suppose  the  amend- 
ment be  lost,  or  otherwise,  I  presume  it  will 
be  in  order,  of  course,  afterward  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  adding  something  to  it? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Certainly.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  striking  out  the  word 
"not." 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  47,  nays  18 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blair, 
Carpenter,  Gaaserly,  Clapton,  Cole,  Conkling,  Coop- 
er, Corbett,  Craf^ln^  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry  or  Michi- 
Sm,  Flanagan.  Frehnghuysen,  Gilbert.  Gofdthwaite, 
amilton  of  Maryland.  Harlan,  Hitcncock,  John* 
ston,  Kelly,  .Lewis,  Logan,  Machen,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Norwood,  Patterson,  Pool,  Ransom,  Bice, 
daulsbury.  Sawyer,  Schurz.  Scott,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Stevenson,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Tburman,  Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  Wriffht— 47. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Ames,  foreman,  Buckingham, 
Caldwell,  Chandler,  Edmunds,  Fernr  of  Connecticut. 
Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin,  Hill.  Ilowe,  Morrill  or 
Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pratt,  Bobertson,  West,  and 
Windom— 18. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Brownlow,  Cameron.  Osborn, 
Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Spencer,  Sumner,  and  Wilson— 8. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  and  the  word  "  not ''  is  stricken 
out  The  question  now  1^  on  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  move  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  adding  a  few  words.  I  will  read 
the  resolution  as  it  is,  and  as  it  would  be  if 
my  amendment  were  adopted. 

BttolMdj  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  oast 
for  Horace  Gnaley  be  ooanted« 


So  the  resolution  stands  now.  I  propose  to 
add  the  words — 

The  function  of  the  joint  convention  being  minis- 
terial mereijr,  and  this  question  being  independent 
of  tlie  question  of  the  effeot  of  the  votes  or  of  the 
count. 

I  offer  these  additional  words  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  moves  to  amend  by  adding  to  the 
resolution  words  which  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  add  to  the  resolution  the  following: 

The  function  of  the  joint  convention  being  minis- 
terial merely,  and  this  question  being  independent 
of  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  votes  or  of  the 
count. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  withdraw  that.  It  requires  us 
to  vote  on  a  question  of  great  difficulty  with- 
out debate.  The  precise  function  of  the  loint 
convention  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult questions  in  our  system. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  think,  if  my  friend  will 
attend  to  the  resolution,  he  will  not  ask  me  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  on  that  ground.  I 
have  no  right  to  debate  it ;  but  I  ask  him  to 
attend  to  the  resolution  so  far  as  to  see  that 
the  design  of  the  words— and  if  they  are  not 
well  chosen  I  hope  he  will  improve  them — ^is 
to  restrict  and  restrain  the  decision  of  this  body 
to  that  single  point,  so  as  not  to  have  the  vague- 
ness of  the  resolution  imply  that  we  intend  to 
say  anything  as  to  the  effect  of  the  count  after 
it  is  made. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Is  there  any  joint  con- 
vention? Is  there  any  sneh  body  as  a  joint 
convention  ?    Has  it  any  functions  at  all  V 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  debate. 

Mi^.  ANTHONY.    I  do  not  know  but  that 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  it  was  a  par- 
liamentary question  for  the  Chair,'  it  would 
not  be  debate ;  but  it  is  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
presenting,  and  such  an  inquiry  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  debate. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  would  suggest  an 
amendment — 

Mr.  CONKLING.  If  my  friend  will  allow 
me,  in  consequence  of  the  remark  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  I  will  modify  my  amendment 
as  I  will  now  read  it : 

The  function  of  the  joint  convention  in  oounting 
votes  being  ministerial  merely,  and  this  question 
being  independent  of  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  votes  or  of  the  count. 

I  think  that  will  relieve  it  of  the  objection 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  strike  out  the  words  ^*  joint 
convention  '*  and  insert  **  the  two  Houses.*' 

Mr.  CONKLING.   I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    The  amendment 
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is  modified  so  as  to  saj  "  two  Houses ''  instead 
of  "joint  convention." 

Mr.  BTEWART.  I  move  a  sabstitnte,  to 
come  in  after  the  other  words,  to  this  effect : 

Be  ooanted  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Wm  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  state  whether  he  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolation,  or  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  votes  may  as  well  be 
counted  for  Greeley  bA  counted  blank,  so  far  as 
the  whole  number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  withdraw  the  proposi> 
tion  for  the  present. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.    Let  it  be  read. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  amendment 
will  be  read  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

The  fanotion  of  the  two  Houses  in  oountinfir  the 
votes  being  ministerial  merely^  and  this  question 
being  independent  of  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  votes  or  of  the  count. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  raise  a  point  of  order  on 
that  amendment.  The  proposition  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  or  change  the  substance  of 
the  resolution,  and  constitutes  a  mere  recital 
of  a  legal  proposition,  and  therefore  is  not  an 
amendment.  It  does  not  change  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  submits  the  point  of  order  which  he 
has  stated,  and  the  Chair  submits  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  decision. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  not 
of  order. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  objecting  to  the  reception  of  this 
amendment,  the  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
receive  it  as  an  amendment  under  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule? 

The  question  being  put,  a  division  was  called 
for ;  and  there  were — ^yeas  25,  nays  82. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Now  will  the  Chair  be 
kind  enough  to  state  the  question  to  the  Senate? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  having  moved  an  amendment 
to  add  to  the  resolution  what  has  been  re- 
ported, the  Senator  from  Delaware  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  not  in  order  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  as  an  amendment, 
it  being  matter  of  argument  rather  than  a 
decinon  of  the  question.  The  Chur  submits 
that  question  to  the  Senate,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  upon  it,  whether  the 
Senate  will  receive  it  as  an  amendment  under 
the  twentv-second Joint  rule. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  After  which  the  ques- 
tion will  be  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendment? 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  first  qnes- 
tion  will  be  on  receiving  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  But  afterward?  We 
do  not  vote  on  the  amendment  now. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  amendment  can  be  re- 
ceived under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  ? 

Mr.  FERRY,  of  Michigan.  I  ask  that  rthe 
resolution  be  read  as  it  will  stand  if  amended. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

J?«fo^Mi,  That  the  eleotonl  votes  of  Georgia  oast 
for  Horace  Oreeley  be  oounted,  the  fhnction  of  the 
two  Houses  in  ooantlnp^  the  votes  being  ministerial 
merely,  and  this  question  being  independent  of  the 
question  of  the  efieot  of  the  votes  or  of  the  oount. 

Mr.  BATARD.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to 
restate  the  grounds  of  my  point  of  order  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks 
not,  unless  the  Senator  says  that  the  Chair  has 
stated  it  incorrectly.  The  Senator  stated  it 
himself  and  the  Chair  repeated  it. 

Mr.  BATARD.  WUl  the  Chair  be  kind 
enough  to  state  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
grounds  of  my  point  of  order? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  stenogra- 
pher who  took  down  the  Senator's  words  has 
gone  out  of  the  Chamber.  If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  his 
point  of  order  specifically. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Will  the  Chair  permit  an- 
other Senator  to  state  the  reasons  why  this 
amendment  is  in  order  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chwr  thinks 
that  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.    Then  I  object. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  objects.  The  point  of  order  has  been 
stated.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nayi, 
resulted — ^yeas  80,  ^ays  82 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Aloom,  Boreman,  Caldwell,  Car- 
penter, Chandler,  Clayton,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cra- 
ffin.  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanafran,  Frelinghuysen. 
Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Hitchoook,  Howe,  Lewis,  Morrill 
of 'Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson, 
Pratt,  Kamsey,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
West,  Windom,  and  Wright— 30. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blair, 
Cassorly,  Cole,  Cooper,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Fenton. 
Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Qolthwaite.  Hamilton  of 
Maryland,  Hamilton  or  Texas,  Harlan,  Hill,  Johi^ 
ston,  Kelly,  Logan,  Machen,  Norwood,  Pool,  Bice, 
Robertson,  Saubbury,  Sohurs,  Spragae,  Stevenson, 
Stockton,  Tipton,  Tnimball,  and  Vioker8--82. 

ABSENT — Messrs.  Brownlow,  Baokingham,  Cam- 
eron, Nye.  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Ransom,  Spencer, 
Sumner,  Tnorroftn,  and  Wilson— 11. 

The  VICE-PRESroENT.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
whether  the  Senate  shall  receive  this  amend- 
ment under  the  twenty-second  Joint  rule,  the 
yeas  are  80  and  the  nays  are  82.  So  the  Sen- 
ate declines  to  receive  the  amendment  under 
the  twenty-second  Joint  rule. 

Mr.  OONELING.  As  that  amendment  has 
been  lost  on  a  question  of  order,  I  will  offer 
the  same  idea  in  another  form,  not  wishing  of 
course  to  antagonize  the  view  of  the  Senate. 
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Therefore  I  moye  to  amend  the  resolution  hj 
inserting  after  the  words  "  resolyed,  that "  the 
words  ^*  the  function  of  the  two  Honses  in  re- 
spect of  the  count  of  votes  heing  ministerial 
and  independent  of  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  vote ;  ^'  and  I  will  remark,  if  I  am  in 
order,  that  I  have  changed  the  phraseology 
ahout  counting  the  votes.  As  some  Senator 
suggested  to  me  that  the  amendment  which  I 
of^red  applied  to  the  two  Houses  counting 
rather  than  to  witness  the  count  of  votes,  I 
now  adopt  the  phraseology  **  the  function  of 
the  two  Houses  in  respect  of  the  count  of 
votes  heing  ministerial  and  independent  of  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  votes/' 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  moves  an  amendment,  which  he 
has  stated  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  ask  that  that  amendment 
be  reported  by  the  Clerk. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    It  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Cixsk.  The  amendment  is  to 
insert  after  the  word  ^*  that "  in  the  first  line 
of  the  resolution,  these  words :  ^^  the  function 
of  the  two  Houses  in  respect  of  the  count  of 
the  votes  being  ministeriid  merely,  and  this 

auestion  being  independent  of  the  question  of 
lie  effect  of  the  votes." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  we  have  just  voted  upon  this  amend- 
ment, and  therefore  it  is  not  in  order  to  offer 
it  again. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  makes  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Senate  has  just  voted  upon  this  amendment. 
Is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  wish  it  understood  also 
that  I  raise  the  same  point  of  order  in  respect 
to  the  present  amendment  that  I  did  upon  the 
one  the  Senate  has  just  voted  on. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  And  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  makes  the  same  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment  that  he  made  against 
the  previous  amendment.  The  Chair  will  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
states  that  in  doing  this  he  does  it  as  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  his  duty,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the  votes.  Its 
lanffuage  is:  ^Hhe  President  of  the  Senate 
shail,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;"  and  the 
question  in  dispute  has  been  whether  they  shall 
be  counted  by  the  two  Houses,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  counted  by  the  presiding  officer. 
The  twenty-second  joint  rule  remitted  this 
question  distinctly  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  they  thereby  expressed  their  'Opin- 
ion that  the  President  of  the  Senate  has  simply 
one  duty  to  perform,  to  open  the  certificates. 
Therefore,  these  questions  arising  incidentally, 
the  Chair  prefers  to  submit  them  to  the  Senate, 


and  he  submits  this  question  also  as  he  did  the 
previous  one.  The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
agree  to  receive  the  last  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  CONELING.  As  it  will  take  but  a 
moment,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  as  it  will 
stand  if  amended  may  be  read,  in  order  tiiat 
the  Senate  may  see  the  difference  between  the 
amendment  I  offered  before  and  the  one  I  now 
offer. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  read  as  it  will  stand  if  the  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to,  the  question  still  being  on 
receiving  the  amendment  under  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

JSaohsd,  That  the  Amotion  of  the  two  Houses  in 
respect  of  the  count  of  votes  being  miniBteriAl,  and 
independent  of  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  votCf 
the  eleotoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast  for  Horace  Gree- 
ley be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  amoidment 
is  that  part  which  comes  in  before  the  words 
'*  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast  for  Horace 
Greeley  be  counted.^'  The  question  is,  Will 
the  Senate  receive  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  resolution,  under  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  put  the  question, 
and  declared  that  it  appeared  to  be  decided  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  think  we  had  better 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  28,  nays  82 ;  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Boremsn,  CaldweU,  Carpenter, 
Chandler,  Clayton,  Conklixig,  Corbett,  Crsgin,  Ferry 
of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  PrelinghnyBen,  Gilbert, 
Hamlin,  nitcncock,  Howe,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morton,  Nye,  Patterson,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Sawyer, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  Weat,  Windom,  and  Wright— 88. 

Nj^TS—Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Bavard}  Blair, 
Buckingham,  Caaserly,  Cole,  Cooper,  Pavis,  £d- 
mundSfTenton,  Feny  of  Connecticut,  Hamilton  of 
Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan,  Hill,  Jobi.- 
Bton,  Kelly,  Mabhen,  Norwood,  Pool,Bansom,  Bice, 
Robertson.  Sanlsbniy,  Schurz,  Spra^e,  Btevenaon, 
Stockton,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Yickers— ^88. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Ames.  Brownlow,  Cameron, 
Goldthwaite,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Osbom. 
Pomeroy,  Scott,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thurman,  ana 
Wilson— 18. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  On  the  question 
will  the  Senate  receive  this  amendment  under 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  the  yeaa  are  28 
and  the  nays  are  82.  The  nays  have  it.  The 
amendment  is  not  received.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  resolution  as  amended,  which 
will  be  again  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Siaohed,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  oast 
for  Horace  Greeley  be  counted.  . 

Mr.  CONKLING  and  Mr.  MORTON  called 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  reenlted— yeaa  44,  nays  19 ;  as  follows : 
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YEAS — ^SCessn.  Aloom,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blair, 


Uarlao,  Uitchoook.  Johoaton,  Kelly,  Lewis,  Loffau, 
Maohen,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norwood,  Patterson,  Pool, 
Raosom,  Bloe,  Saulsbury,  Sohurz,  Soott,  Sherman, 
Spragae,  Stevenson,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thorman, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  v  Ickers,  and  Wright~44. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Ames,  Boreman,  Baekingham. 
Caldwell,  Chandler,  ConkVmg,  Edmunds,  Ferry  of 
Connectiout,  Gilbect,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Uamlin, 
Hill,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pratt, 
RamseT]  and  West — 19. 

ABS£NT~-Mes8rs.  Brownlow,  Cameron,  Osbom, 
Pomeroy,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Spenoer,  Sumner, 
Wilson,  and  Windom — ^10. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  as 
amended  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  May  I  inqaire  whether 
that  was  a  cononrrent  resolution  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  has  to  be 
concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses.  It  has 
been  ruled  previously  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  in  terms  a  concurrent  resolution ;  but  it 
requires  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
Houses  affirmatively  to  count  votes  which  are 
objected  to. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Would  not  that  be  the 
proper  form  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  point  was 
discussed,  as  far  as  it  could  be  under  the  rule 
prohibiting  debate,  four  years  ago,  and  it  was 
decided  that  such  a  resolution  should  not  be  a 
concurrent  resolution,  because  the  two  Houses 
might  differ,  and  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
provided  for  that  difference  effecting  a  certain 
result  The  action  of  the  Senate,  however, 
will  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  The  Secretary  will  now  report  the 
objection  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TBUMBI7I.L  objects  to  oounting  the  votes  cast 
for  President  and  Yioe-President  by  the  electors  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  appear  from  tiie  oertiflcato  of  said  electors  that 
they  voted  by  ballot. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  submit  a  resolution 
which — 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
first  submit  the  paper  that  bears  on  this  par- 
ticular question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  certifi- 
cate: 

"  On  this  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  December, 
at  the  city  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  electors  therefor  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  accordingly  voted,  with  the 
following  result,"  etc. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  moves  a  resolution,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  ,read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Emil9§d.  That  the  eleotond  vote  of  ^he  State  of 
iiasissippl  be  counted. 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
objection  reported. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  objection 
will  now  be  reported. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    It  was  reported. 

The  Sbgbetabt.  "  Mr.  Tbumbull  objects  to 
counting  the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  electors  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  certificate  of  said  electors  that  they 
voted  by  ballot" 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Upon  reflection,  I  think 
we  must  count  the  vote. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  b 
on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  There  were  two  points 
reserved  as  to  Mississippi;  one  made  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  third 
objection,  which  will  be  considered  after  this 
one  shall  be  decided. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Then  this  resolution  ought 
to  be  that  the  vote  of  Mississippi  shall  be 
counted,  notwithstanding  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  given  by  ballot,  so  as  to  show  what 
point  is  decided. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  other  objection  I  think 
ought  to  come  first. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  must  make  a  point  of 
order  on  the  Senator  from  Ohio  making  such 
a  suggestion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  submit  his  proposition  in  writing? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  resolution  embraces 
the  whole  vote  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    We  cannot  have  debate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  This  seems  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  debate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  out  of  order,  inasmuch  as  it  covers 
both  objections.  The  objections  should  be 
taken  separately. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Will  the  Secretary  report 
the  resolution  again  ? 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Tbumbull^s  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  move  to  amend  that  reso- 
lution by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words 
*'  in  full,"  which  will  meet  both  cases. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Say  "all  the  electoral 
votes." 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  will  amend  it,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  so  as  to 
read  as  the  decision  of  the  Senate  that  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  be 
counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  that  the  law  of 
Mississippi  be  read  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
second  point,  which  will  show  the  Senate  how 
the  law  seems  to  be. 

The  VICE:PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  this  law  will  be  reported. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

"  Sao.  882.  The  electors  chosen  shall  meet  at  the 
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seat  of  ffOTemment  of  the  State  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  after  such  eleotion,  and  shall  there 
give  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  make  return  thereof,  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  should  it 
happen  that  anjr  elector,  so  chosen,  shall  fail  to  at- 
tend and  give  his  vote,  the  other  electors  attending 
.  shall  appoint  some  person  or  persons  to  fill  such 
vacancy  or  vacancies,  who  shall  attend  and  vote  as 
electors ;  and  such  appointments  shall  be  forthwith 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State." — Bavised  Code 
ojMiBtitnpjd,  1871,  page  98. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  have  the  Secretary  of 
Staters  certificate. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  accept  the  amendment 
to  insert  the  word  "  all." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  reaolntion  as  modified. 

Mr.  BAYARD.    Let  it  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  modi- 
fied, as  follows : 

Jii9olv€dj  That  all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
of  Idississippi  be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chwr  wUl 
state  that  he  has  not  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  third  objection  made  in  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  by  a  Representative  from  New 
York  [Mrw  Potteb],  affecting  one  of  these  per- 
sons and  his  election  as  a  substitute ;  but  the 
Chair  does  not  think  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  debate  to  state  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  there  was  a  third  objection. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  this  separate.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  who  moved  this  amend- 
ment has  left  the  Chamber,  I  believe. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  withdraws  his  consent  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment,  the  Chair  will 
submit  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  For  the  sake  of  our 
action  going  to  the  House  in  proper  form,  I 
think  the  questions  had  better  be  aecided  sep- 
arately. I  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question, 
then,  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Ml*.  ANTHONY.  I  suggest  that  the  order 
be  reversed,  and  we  take  the  question  first 
upon  the  objection  raised  by  the  Represent- 
ative from  New  York  [Mr.  Pottek],  and  then 
take  the  question  upon  the  objection  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORTON^  and  others.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  withdraws  his  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  persist  in  his 
suggestion  ? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  renew  my  suggestion^ 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If.  there  be  no 
objection,  the  Chair  reserving  the  second  ob- 
jection made  by  jbhe  Senator  from  Illinois,  will 
submit  the  third  objection  made  by  a  Repre- 


sentative fromKew  York,  touching  one  of 
these  electors. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  call  for  the  reading  of 
the  objection  and  the  reading  of  tbe  certifi- 
cate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  second  ob- 
jection will  be  held  in  reserve  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary 
will  now  report  the  third  objection  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houoes  by  the  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  [Mr.  Pottxb],  and 
thepaper  upon  which  it  bears. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Potteb  objects  to  the  counting  of  one  vote  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  because  the  certificate  de- 
clares that  Spellman  was  appointed  an  elector  in  the 
stead  of  A.  F,  Morgan,  absent,  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  that  State,  in  accordauce  with  the  laws  of 
that  State,  is  not  signed  by  the  Ooveruor  of  tbe 
State ;  and  further,  that  the  certificate  of  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  State  read  does  not  certify  anything  of  his 
own  knowledge,  but  only  states  that  he  has  been  so 
notified,  as  he  certifies. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Tbe  Secretary 
will  now  read  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Statk  or  Mississiprr, 

EZEOUTXVB  DSPABTMXKT, 

Jacksof,  Missxbszpfz,  Deeemher  4,  1872. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 'Deoenib«r, 
▲.  D.  187S,  I  was  notified  by  the  college  of  cAedors 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  that,  at  a  meeting  there 
being  held  by^  them  for  the  phrposo  of  givioe  their 
votes  for  President  and  Vice^resident  of  the  United 
States,  A.  F.  Morgan,  one  of  the  electors,  not  beioz 
present,  they  duly  appointed  J.  J.  Spellman  to  fiu 
the  said  vacancy,  the  said  appomtment  being  made 
in  accordance  with  section«three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  Bevised  Code  1871  of  the  State  of  MisstsaippL 

JAMES  LYNCH, 

[l.  b.]  Seerttaiy  of  staU^ 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  inquire  if  there  is  any 
certificate  by  the  electors  themselves  of  the 
election  of  this  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  ? 
[»»Nol"  "NoPT 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  submit  a  resolution  in 
these  words : 

BMciUtdy^  That  all  the  votes  of  the  electoral  ooUege 
of  Mississippi  be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  has 
been  submitted,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  regard  to  this  one  elector. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  When  we  resolve  that  all 
be  counted,  that  includes  the  one  elector. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question 
being  now  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  one  elector,  tiie  Senator 
from  Maine  moves  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
to  decide  that  auestion,  that  the  votes  of  all 
the  electors  shall  be  counted.  The  Chair  will 
submit  that  resolution  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  will  change  my  motion 
so  as  to  read  *•*'  resolved,  that  the  vote  cast  by 
the  elector  Spellman,**  if  that  is  his  name,  ^*  be 
counted." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  moves  that  the  vote  cast  by  this 
elector  shall  be  counted.     Does  the  Senator 
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desire  the  statate  of  the  United  States  to  be 
read?    rNo!"  "No I"] 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  are  all  agreed  about 
that. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  What  became  of  the 
resolation  offered  bj  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Tbumbull]  ? 

The  yiO£-PK£3ID£NT.  With  his  consent 
and  the  onanimoos  consent  of  the  Senate,  it 
was  reserved  until  the  case  of  this  One  elector 
was  disposed  of  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  What  motion  is  now 
made? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  A  motion  is 
made  by  the  Senator  trom  Maine  that  the  vote 
of  this  elector  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  shali  vote  for  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  statute. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Does  any  Senator  desire  it  to  be  specifically 
reduced  to  writing?  ["Yes."]  It  will  be  re- 
ported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

R69olv€dy  That  the  vote  oast  by  James  J.  Spell- 
man,  one  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  MiaBiasippi, 
be  coonted. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator  from  Maine  as  to  the 
form  of  that  resolution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  very  singular  to  say  that,  the  Tote 
cast  by  that  man  shall  be  counted.  Suppose 
the  votes  should  have  been  cast  for  ten  differ- 
ent men,  how  can  we  tell  who  that  man  voted 
for? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  They  all  voted  the  same 
way. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  ia 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  that  the  vote  of  James  J.  Spell- 
man  shall  be  counted. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Tbumbull],  that  the  votes  of 
the  electors  from  Mississippi  riiall  be  counted. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SETERMAN.  I  move  that  a  message  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  count. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Ik  Senate. 

Wednuday^  February  12,  1873. 

(^'Congressional  Globe,"  pp.  1889-1294.) 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
BOW  proceed  to  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  three 


o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  p.  if.)  the  Senate 

*    _  "■"■"■  of  th(   ~ 

Representatives. 


again  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  tne  House  of 


The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at  four 
oVlook  and  twenty-four  minutes  p.  m. 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  Senate  that  the  two  objections 
made  in  the  Representative  Hall  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  of  Texas  are  now» 
being  reduced  to  writing,  and  will  be  sent  here 
in  a  moment.  They  will  be  reported  in  full 
when  they  shall  be  received.  One  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  absence  of  the  Govemor^s  signa- 
ture, and  the  other  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
four  electors  to  elect  four  others.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Secretary  will  report  the  sub- 
stantial points,  so  that  they  shall  be  before  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  will  flrst  report  the 
certificate  of  election  of  these  electors. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

r-    -  1  DxPABTlCXirT  OF  StATS, 

L^  ■•J  Aownr,  D^omher  4, 1872. 

The  followingHtiaQied  persons  having  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  States,  are 
hereby  declared  duly  elected  as  such:  B.  B.  Hub- 
bard, A.  T.  Rainev,  B.  H.  Epperson,  J.  J.  Good, 
Thomas  Harrison,  John  Ireland,  S.  H.  Darden,  J.  M. 
Maxey. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  at  office  in  the 
r*  .  1  city  of  Austin,  this  4th  day  of  December, 
L^-  '•J  A.  D.  1872.  3,  E.  OLDRKJHT, 

Acting  Sieretary  of  SUUe, 

AnsHK,  TxzAS,  December  4, 1872. 

This  being  the  flrst  Wednesday  in  December,  1872, 
and  the  time  appointed  by  law  for  the  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  the  various  States  for  the  ekction  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
We,  B.  H.  Epperson,  Thomas  Harrison,  John  J. 
Gtood,  and  S.  H.  Darden,  electors  chosen  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  have  assembled  at  the  Capitol  at  Aus- 
tin aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

And  it  appearing  now,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  that 
the  following  persons,  also  chosen  by  the  said  State 
of  Texas,  are  absent,  namely :  A.  T.  Bainey,  J.  M. 
Maxey,  John  Ireland,  and  K.  B.  Hubbard : 

Therefore,  acting  under  the  aathority  of  the  law 
of  Texas,  we  hereby  appoint  the  followinff  persons 
as  electors  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  cast  the  vote 
thereof  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  place  and  stead  of  said  absen- 
tees, namely:  David  Sheeks  in  place  of  A.  T. 
Bainey.  John  A.  Qreen  in  place  of  J.  M.  Maxey, 
F.  W.  Moore  in  place  of  Jonn  Ireland,  and  C.  S. 
West  in  place  of  R.  B.  Hubbard. 
To  all  of  which  we  certify. 

B.  H.  EPPEBSON, 
THOMAS  HAKRISON, 
JOHN  J.  GOOD, 
STEPHEN  H.  DABDEN. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  first  objec- 
tion is  against  counting  the  votes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  signature  of  the 
Governor.  The  question  before  the  Sen'ate  for 
its  decision  is  whether  the  votes  shall  be 
counted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  Oongress  of  1792. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  the  Secretary  will  report  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  1792,  to  be  found  on  page 
806  of  McDonald's  Digest. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

*^  Sso.  8.  And  he  U  fwilitr  enaded.  That  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  each  State  shall  cause  three 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  bo 
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made  and  certifled.  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  on 
or  before  the  said  nrst  Wednesday  in  December,  and 
the  said  electors  shall  annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to 
.  each  of  the  lists  of  their  votes.'' 

Mr.  GOl^KLING.  I  move  that  the  objection 
which  has  last  been  read  be  overruled  by  the 
Senate,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  proper  form  of 
resolution. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  moves  that  the  first  objection  to  the 
counting  of  the  votes  of  Texas  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses  be  overruled. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    What  is  that? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  absence 
of  the  signature  of  the  Governor ;  that  the 
certificate  of  the  election  of  electors  is  bj  the 
acting  Secretary  of  State  with  the  seal  of  the 
State,  but  does  not  have  to  it  the  signature  of 
the  Governor.  The  objections  are  being  copied 
in  the  House,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  sent 
to  the  Secretary's  desk,  it  appears. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Has  the  act  of  Congress 
been  read  9 

Mr.  CONKLING.  The  third  section  has 
been  read,  which  is  that  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authority. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  moves  that  the  first  objec- 
tion be  overruled  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Is  that  in  writing  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    It  is  not 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  it. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  The  Secretary,  I  believe, 
has  reduced  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Let  it  be  reported. 

Mr.  CONKLING.    It  is: 

Jfefolvedj  That  the  foregoing  objection  be  over- 
ruled. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
has  written  it  in  another  form,  but  he  will  re- 
duce it  to  writing  in  the  langnage  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORRILL,  of  Maine.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  a  more  correct  and 
proper  form  to  say : 

Jie§ol9€d,  That  the  vote  be  counted,  the  foregoing 
objection  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  haye  no  objection  to 
that.  The  Senator  from  Maine  suggests  that 
my  resolution  read : 

JUaolvtd^  That  the  vote  of  the  State  in  question  be 
counted,  the  foregoing  objection  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that,  although  my 
impression  is  that  the  simpler  way  is  to  sus- 
tain or  overrule  the  objection. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  there  is  another  objection  as  to  the 
right  of  four  electors  to  appoint  four  others, 
which  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  do  not  include  that, 
because  the  Chair  suggested,  when  we  were 
here  before,  the  convenience,  if  not  the  pro- 

friety,  of  acting  separately  on  these  questions, 
humbly  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  what- 


ever in  the  other  objection,  and  I  would  em- 
brace it  in  this  resolution  if  it  were  convenient 
to  do  so :  but  for  the  present  I  move  that  the 
objection  be  overruled  which  asserts  that  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  State  has  done  this  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State  has  not  done 
it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  ChaSr  will 
state  this  first  objection  when  the  two  Houses 
assemble,  and  the  Senator  moves  that  the  first 
objection,  as  understood  now  to  be  read,  be 
overruled.  The  Secretary  has  tiie  resolution 
in  writing. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Let  it  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

RuoUed^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Texas  be  counted,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
objection. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  move  to  strike  out  ail 
of  the  resolution  after  the  word  ^*  resolved  '* 
and  insert  what  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  offers  a  substitute  for  the  r^olu- 
tion. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  question  is  whether 
we  can  overrule  a  direct  act  of  Congreea.  Il' 
so,  you  can  prove  by  parol  how  States  vote. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  As  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  debate,  I  will  say  that  the  purpose  of  my 
resolution  is  to  assert  that  the  act  of  Gongre» 
has  been  precisely  complied  with.  Therefore 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  such 
question  here  at  all. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  As  Senators  have 
now  spoken  on  both  sides,  the  Chair  must  en- 
force the  rule.  He  was  listening  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  Secretary,  who  has  brought  him 
the  first  objection,  the  objection  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tbumbuix],  which 
will  now  be  read : 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tbumbull  objects  to  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Texas  because  there  is  no  certificate  by  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  that  State  that  the  persons  who 
voted  for  President  and  Vice-President  were  ap- 
pointed as  electors  of  that  State  as  required  by  the 
act  of  Congress. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  now  offers  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Bttoked^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Texas  be  counted,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
objection. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  moves  to  strike 
out  all  of  the  resolution  after  the  word  **  re- 
solved *'  and  insert  a  substitute  which  will  be 
reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

That  no  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  assnminir 
to  oast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  Presidc^it 
and  Vice-President  having  been  made,  oerlifled, 
and  delivered  to  said  persona,  not  attached  to  th« 
list  of  the  votes  oast,  the  vote  of  said  State  eannot 
be  received. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  rise  merely  to  sni^gest 
that  the  same  course  be  taken  in  this  eaae  as 
was  in  the  other  case.    If. the  resolution  of 
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tlie  Senator  from  New  York  be  adopted^  it  in- 
dades  both  questions.  Let  us  have  the  other 
question  acted  on  first.  I  think  it  is  dae  to 
the  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  who 
made  the  other  objection  that  we  shall  take 
that  np  first  before  going  into  a  part  and  de- 
ciding upon  that 

The  VIOE-PRESroENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion  to  sabmitting  the  second  question  first; 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  aathori^  of  the  fonr 
electors  to  appoint  the  other  fonr  ? 

Mr.  OONELING.     I  have  no  objection  to 
:    it,  for  one,  if  the  Senator  prefers  it. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    I  prefer  that. 
I        Mr.  GONELING.    I  have  no  objection. 
;        The  VICE-PRESIDENT.     Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  object  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ?    >ne  desires  to  have 
the  second  question  taken  first 

Mr.  TR[JMBULL.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  submit  the  statute  of 
Texas  on  the  subject  and  ask  to  have  it  read. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT..  The  Chair  will 
state  what  he  understands  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  Senate :  that  the  second  objection  shall 
first  be  considered.  The  Secretary  will  report 
the  objection  of  the  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Diokst]. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DicKBT  objects  to  the  ooanting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State  of  Texas,  becaaae  four  elec- 
tors, less  than  a  minority  of  those  elected,  under- 
took to  mi  the  places  of  other  four  electors  who  had 
been  elected  and  were  absent 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  now  desires  to  have  the  law  of  Texas 
reported  without  debating  it.  If  there  be  no 
objection  the  Secretary  will  report  it 

Mr.  CONKUNG.  Does  the  Senator  want 
'  the  law  reported  on  this  point  or  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  article  thirty-six 
handred  and  fifty. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  the  law  will  be  reported  without 
debate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Sxo.  8650.  If  anv  person  so  chosen  as  elector  shall 
by  death  or  other  oisabling  cause  fail  to  attend  by 
the  hour  of  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  dav 
pointed  out  in  this  act,  and  vote  as  hereby  required, 
a  majority  of  the  electors  present,  after  having  con- 
vened in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
may  appoint  some  other  person  to  act  in  the  place 
of  the  absentee,  and  shall  immediatel;|r  report  their 
action  to  the  Secretary  of  State  aforesaid." 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  suppose  nobody  will 
contend,  in  the  face  of  that  statute,  that  these 
four  had  not  a  right  to  appoint.  Therefore  I 
Bubmit  a  motion  about  that  also. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  moves  that  this  objection  of  the 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  of  Texas,  for  the 
reason  stated,  be  overmled,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  » 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  now 

recurs  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  Illinois  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  modified  it  slight- 
ly. My  amendment  now  is  to  strike  out  all 
c^r  the  word  ^'resolved"  in  the  resolution 
pending,  and  insert : 

That  no  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  assuming 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  President 
and  Vice-President  havinff  been  made,  certified,  and 
delivered  to  said  persons  by  the  executive  authority 
of  said  State,  nor  attached  to  the  lists  of  the  votes 
cast,  the  vote  of  said  State  cannot  be  receiyed. 

I  ask  to  have  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
of  Texas  read,  which  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has,  stating  what  the  executive 
authority  of  that  State  is.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  be  good  enough  to  send  up  to 
the  desk  the  constitution  of  Texas,  that  the 
clause  may  be  read  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  has  just  been  sent  back 
to  the  Library ;  but  it  will  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Is  the  executive  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Governor?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  report  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  proposed  substitute  of  the 
Senator  fi-om  Illinois  as  modified. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  reso- 
lution. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  Mr.  McPherson,  its  Clerk, 
announcing  that  the  House  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Beaolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the 
vote  of  Texas  should  be  counted  as  reported  by  the 
tellers. 

JUaohecL  That  a  quorum  is  an  arbitrary  number 
which  each  State  has  a  right  to  establish  for  itself; 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  choice  of  the  elec- 
tors is  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Texas  as  to  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  votes  of  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  be 
counted. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Now,  I  wish  to  raise  a 
question  of  order,  not  to  abridge  the  privileges 
of  any  Senator,  but  that  we  may  act  on  a  uni- 
form understanding.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, in  so  far  as  it  argues  stating  the  objec- 
tion made  by  one  Senator,  or  in  so  far  as  it 
assigns  reasons,  in  the  language  of  the  point 
of  order  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, is  out  of  order,  the  purpose  here  being 
simply  to  determine  whether  tlie  votes  shall  or 
shall  not  be  counted.  Of  course  I  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  recites  certidn 
alleged  facts  or  arguments.  I  insist  they  are 
foreign  to  the  purpose  and  out  of  order. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  proposed  sub- 
stitute of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  about 
being  reported  when  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  IU|presentatives  appeared.  It  will  be  re- 
ported, and  the  Chair  will  entertain  the  point 
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gf  order  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
after  it  shall  have  been  read.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  moves  to  strike  out  the  resoln- 
tion  after  tlie  resolving  daase  and  insert  what 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  The  words  proposed  to 
be  inserted  are : 

That  no  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  assnin- 
ing  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  having  been  made,  certified, 
and  delivered  to  said  persons  hj  the  executive  au- 
thority of  said  State,  nor  attached  to  the  lists  of  the 
votes  oast,  the  vote  of  said  State  cannot  be  counted. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  have 
twice  decided  on  questions  kindred  to  this — 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    I  think  very  different 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  re- 
gards this  as  a  different  question,  and  the 
Chair  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  whether 
they  will  receive  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  against  ihe  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  question  being  put  on  receiving  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is, 
"  Will  the  Senate  receive  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  beinff  in  order 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule?" 

Mr.  CONELING.  Although  I  have  not  a 
right  to  do  it  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  pon- 
venient  if  the  Chair  would  be  good  enough  to 
state  to  the  Senate  the  foundation  of  the  point 
of  order,  as  I  see  that  Senators  did  not  attend 
to  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
sometimes  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
quote  exactly  the  Itoguage ;  but  as  he  under- 
stands it  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  argument  in  stating  facts  instead  of 
deciding  the  question.    Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  CONELING.    That  is  sufficient. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is, 
Will  the  Senate  receive  this  amendment? 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  81,  nays  15 ;  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Boretnan,  Carpenter, 
Clayton,  Cooper,  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Micbi- 

ffan,  Flanagan,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldthwaite,  Ham- 
in,  Hill,  Kelly,  Machen.  Morton,  Norwood,  Pool, 
Pratt,  Kansom,  Kice,  Robertson,  Schun,  Soott, 
Stewart,  Stockton,  Thurman,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 
Wiiidom,  and  Wright— 81. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthonv,  Caldwell,  Cas- 
serly,  Cole,  Conkltufr,  Edmunds,  Ferry  of  Connect- 
icut, Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Johnston,  Nye, 
Spnunie,  Stevenson,  and  Viekers— 16. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow, 
Buckingham,    Cameron,   Chandler.  Corbett,  Cra- 

E'ln,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan,  Hitchcock,  Howe, 
ewis,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sauls- 


bury,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Buumer,  Weit, 
and  Wilson— SIT. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  amendznent 
is  received.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  it 
as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  CoNKUKo  called  for  the  yeas  and  uji; 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASSERLY.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
resolution  read. 

The  Ohiev  Olebk.  The  resolution  suhimt- 
ted  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.Cosi- 
UKo]  is  as  follows : 

Metolvedj  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Btste  <tf 
Texas  be  counted,  notwithstanding  the  foregoiii 
objection. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  lllmcls 
[Mr.  Trumbull]  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  ^^  resolved"  and  to  insert  the  foDowiog: 

That  no  list  of  the  nsmes  of  persona  assuminf  ^^ 
cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  President  sai 
Vice-President  having  been  made,  certified,  s&d  de- 
livered to  said  persons  bv  the  executive  authoritT 
of  said  State,  nor  attaohea  to  the  liata  of  the  toSu 
oast,  the  vote  of  said  State  cannot  be  counted. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  think  it  is  proper  tbat 
the  Senate  should  hear  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Texas  in  regard  to  the  execo- 
tive  authority  and  the  seal  of  the  State.  Tbe 
first  section  of  article  four  reads  as  follows: 

"The  executive  dei>artment  of  the  State  shiil 
consist  of  a  chief  magistrate,  who  shidl  be  stjkd 
the  Governor,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretaij  of 
State,  comptroller  of  the  public  account«y  tresscrer, 
commissioner  of  the  general  land-ofELce,  attontc;- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  iostructioo/' 

The  eighteenth  section  of  the  same  article 
provides  as  follows : 

"  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  Stote,  which  shsll  b« 
kept  by  the  Governor  and  used  by  him  officiillf. 
The  seal  shall  be  a  star  of  five  points,  encircled  ^J 
an  olive  and  live-oak  branches,  and  the  words,  *T1:« 
State  of  Texas.'" 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Now  I  want  to  inqoire 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  either  with  or  without  the 
reading  of  the  certificate,  does  the  seal  appear 
here  and  also  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  seal  does 
appear  here  with  the  signature  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Texas  with  the  heading  ''De- 
partment of  State,  Austin." 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  desire  to  know,  and  sal 
the  Secretary  to  report,  whether  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Texas  is  appended  to  the  cer- 
tificate ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is.  The  Sec- 
retary can  answer  if  the  Senator  from  Dels- 
ware  prefers. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  is  not  certain  that  this 
seal  is  the  ^eat  seal  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State,  apparently. 

Mr.  BAYARD.    What  department  f 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  Department  of  Sute 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  has  a  lone  star  and 
the  words  "  Department  of  State.'* 
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Mr.  JOHKSTON.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of 
the  seal  bj  the  Secretary. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  report  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  convey 
to  the  Senate  the  sapersoription  on  the  seal. 
Perhaps  the  Secretary  had  better  read  the 
whole  certificate. 

The  Chief  Olebk.    The  certificate  reads : 

r.   -1  DxPASTVsirr  ov  Statb, 

^^  *1  AuarxK,  DeomUw  4, 1872. 

The  fallowlojop-named  ponona  having  reoeived  the 
highest  nambor  of  votes  oast  for  eleotors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  are 
hereby  deolared  duly  elected  as  such. 

Then  follow  tlie  names  of  the  electors. 

Witness  my  hand  and  ofScial  seal  at  office  in  the 
r,  .  1  <uty  of  Austin  this  4th  day  of  December,  ▲.  o. 
I*--  ^1   187J.  J.  E.  OLDRIQHT, 

Ading  8«or€kirjf  of  State, 

To  this  paper  is  attached,  at  the  left-hand 
corner  on  the  top  of  the  page,  what  purports 
to  be  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
state  whether  the  seal  contains  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State,  namely,  the  lone  star,  and 
^*  Texas  "  printed  upon  that  star. 

The  Chirp  Clerk.    It  does. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    That  is  a  mere  print 

Mr.  CONKLING.  It  is  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  however,  as  the  Senator  from  that 
State  will  say. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
has  now  oommnnioated  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
tents of  the  seal  on  top  of  the  page,  which  is  a 
printed  seal.  The  seal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  is  a  seal  impressed.  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  printed  seal  as  far  as  he  can. 

Mr.  FLANAGAN.  I  have  no  donbt  about 
that  being  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will  describe  the  printed  seal  at  the  head  of  the 
page. 

The  Chief  Olrrk.  The  seal  consists  of  a 
lone  star  surrounded  by  concentric  circles,  and 
a  wreath  in  the  inner  one,  with  the  words  **  The 
State  of  Texas— 18S6,  1845,  1870,"  printed 
within  the  two  outer  circles. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.— The  Secretary 
will  now  describe  the  seal  below,  which  is  im- 
pressed by  a  press. 

The  CiiiRF  Clbrk.  The  seal  which  is 
stamped  appears  to  be  the  seal  of  the  office  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  certificate  being 
sigpied  bv  "J.  E.  Oldright,  acting  secretary." 
This  seal  is  a  lone  star  with  two  concentric 
circles,  and  between  those  circles  on  the  out- 
side is  printed  *'  Department  of  State." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  HH- 
noifl  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  upon  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resultea — yeas  24,  nays  84;  as  follows: 

TEAS — Messrs.  Boreman,  Carpenter,  Clayton, 
Cooper,  Corbett,  Daris,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Qold- 
thwaic«.  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hill,  Kelly,  Morton,  Nye, 
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Ramsey,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Soburz,  Soott,  Thur- 
man.  Trumball,  West,  and  Windom — ^24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Ames,  Bayard,  Backing- 
ham,  Caldwell,  Casserly,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling, 
Cragin,  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Ferry  of  Michigan, 
FUnagan.  Frelinghuysen,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of 
Maryutnd!,  Johnston,  Logan,  Maohen,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Norwood,  ratterson,  Pratt,  Bansom,  Bice, 
Saulsbury,  Sherman^  Sprague.  Stevenson,  Stewart, 
Stockton,  Tipton,  Yiokers,  and  Wright — S4. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Anthony,  Blair,  Brownlow, 
Cameron,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hitchcock,  Howe, 
Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine^  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool, 
Spencer,  Sumner,  and  Wilson~15. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  29,  nays 
not  counted. 

Mr.  SHERMAN*.  I  move  that  a  message  be 
sent  to  the  House  stating  that  the  Senate  are 
ready  to  return. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  was 
informed  informally  by  the  Clerk  that  they 
were  waiting. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Then  I  move  that  we  re- 
turn at  once. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  five 
o^clock  and  five  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
again  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representlttives. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at  six 
o^dock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  In  the  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  objections  were  made  to  the 
reception  of  the  votes  from  Arkansas,  and  also 
numerous  objections  to  receiving  the  votes  of 
Louisiana,  there  being  two  sets  of  returns, 
objections  lying  to  each  one  of  these  Iretnms, 
and  also  to  any  returns  being  counted.  The 
objections  have  not  yet  been  copied,  as  they 
are  somewhat  voluminous.  The  twenty-second 
joint  rule  states  as  follows : 

**Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result 
declared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a 
quostioji  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any 
of  such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  oompetent 
for  either  Honse,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess,  not  be- 
yond the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one  o^cioek  p.  ic" 

The  first  question  is  the  objection  to  the 
reception  of  the  electoral  votes  from  Arkan- 
sas, made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Riok]. 

Mr.  THURMAN*.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  half-past  ten  o^clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS,  and  others.  Oh,  no;  let 
us  finish  this  matter. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Under  this  rule 
it  is  *' competent  for  either  House,  acting  sep- 
arately, in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond  the  next  day  at 
the  hour  of  one  o^clock  p.  m.*^  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  question  being  put,  there  were  on  a 
division — yeas  23,  nays  20. 
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Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,'  resulted — yeas  28,  nays  81 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Messra.  Ameii,  Bayard,  Casserly,  Cooper, 
Fenton,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  ot  Maryland,  Hill,  Jonn- 
8tOD,  Kelly,  Maohen,  Norwood,  HaDBom.  Bice,  SaulB- 
bury,  Schurz,  Sprogue.  Stevenson,  StocKton,  Thur- 
man.  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers — 28. 

NAYS— MeBsrs.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buckingham, 
Caldwell.  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole,  Conk- 
ling,  Coroctt.  Crflgin,  Edmunds,  Feny  of  Connecti- 
cut, Ferry  or  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelin^huvsen, 
Hamlin,  Harlan,  Howe,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pool,  Ramsey, 
Robertson,  Scott,  Shermaa,  Stewart,  and  West— 81. 

ABSENT — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow,  Cam- 
eron, Davis,  Qoldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hitch- 
cock, Lewis,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt. 
Sawyer,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Windom,  ana 
Wrightr-19. 

8o  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  submit  the  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Rick].  It  is  being  copied 
in  the  Representative  Hall,  but  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  sent  up  the  rough  draft 
irom  which  he  made  the  objection,  which  he 
states  is  the  same,  with  perhaps  some  mere 
verbal  dififerences,  but  substantially  all  the 
points  are  embraced  in  it.  It  will  be  read  by 
the  Secretary.  • 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Riox  objects  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

First,  because  the  official  returns  of  the  election  in 
said  State,  made  according  to  the  laws  of  said  State, 
show  that  the  persons  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  elected  were  not  elected  as  electors  for 
President  and  V^ce-President  at  the  election  held 
on  the  6th  day  or  November,  1872. 

Second,  because  the  returns  read  by  the  tellers  are 
not  certified  according  to  law. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

JStuoUtdj  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas 
should  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  to  have  the  papers 
upon  which  the  question  arises  read. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  papers  do  not  show 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  want  to  see  whether 
they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  RICE.    Is  a  resolution  in  order  9 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  A  resolution  will 
be  in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  RICE.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  moves  an  amendment,  which  will  be 
read,  and  then  the  Senator  from  Vermont  de- 
sires to  have  the  papers  read. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  The  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  resolution  after  the  word 
**  resolved,"  and  to  insert : 

That  the  Senate  bring  before  it  the  officers  and 

I)erflonB  having  in  their  possession  the  returns  of  the 
ate  election  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  relating  to  the 


election  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
for  that  State,  together  with  all  such  returns. 

Mr.  CONKLING.    Is  that  a  resolution  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  proposes  this  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
upon  it  that  was  made  in  other  cases. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  raises  the  question  of  order  that  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  is  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  votes  shall  or  shall  not  be 
counted.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  insists 
on  Jiis  amendment,  the  Chair  will  submit  the 
question  to  the  S^iate. 

Mr.  RICE.    I  do  insist  upon  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  insists  upon  it,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Senate  wUl  receive  it,  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  waa  decided  in 
the  neflffttive 

TheVICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  the  Secretary  will  now  report 
the  papers,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
desired. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

State  ow  Avkaikaa, 
LrrrLB  Bock,  Arkavsas,  December  4, 1872. 
We,  the  undersigned,  electors  elected,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  certificate,  at  the  general  election 
held  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Noveinber  5,  1872,  for 
a  President  and  Vice-President  of  tihe  United  States 
for  the  term  commencing  March  4. 1878}met  in  the 
city  of  Little  Rook,  State  aforesaid,  on  Wedneaday, 
the  4th  day  of  December,  1872,  and  proceeded  to  vote 
by  ballot,  with  the  following  result :  D.  S.  Griffin, 
W.  H.  Grander,  Thomas  H.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Howes, 
Arthur  Hemineway,  and  L.  G.  Wheeler,  each  out 
one  vote  for  UTysaes  S.  Gnnt  for  Piwident  of  Uie 
United  States  for  the  term  aforesaid :  and  D.  6.  Grif- 
fin, W.  H.  Granger,  Thomas  H.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Howes, 
Arthur  Ilemingwav,  and  L.  G.  Wheeler,  each  cast 
one  vote  for  Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  aforesaid,  miJcing  six  votes 
cast  by  said  electors  for  each  of  the  respective  oandi* 
dates  above  named. 

D.  S.  GBIFFIN, 
W.  H.  GRANGER. 
THOMAS  H.  BARNES, 
ARTHUR  HEMINGWAY, 
W.  H.  HOWES, 
L.  G.  WHEELER. 

Statb  of  Arxansab, 

State  Dxparticzkt, 
LriTLB  Rocx,  Arkansas.  Deeember  4, 1872. 
I,  J.  M.  Johnson,  Hecretaiy  or  State  of  Arkan5S9, 
certify  that  the  following  is  the  true  and  oorreot  lipt 
of  electors  in  and  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  vot<!> 
for  President  and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  tenn  commencing  March  4,  1878,  who  were 
elected  at  the  general  election  held  in  pursuance  of 
the  law,  in  this  State,  November  6, 1872,  namelv :  I>. 
S.  Grifi&n,  W.  H.  Granger,  Thomas  Barnes.  tlT.  U. 
Howes,  Arthur  Hemingway,  and  L.  G.  Wheeler. 
[L.  s.]  J.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Secretary  o/SteU, 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  ask  if  there  is  no  cer^- 
cate  there  from  the  Governor? 
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Several  Sbstatobs.    No. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  then  ask  leave  to  vrith- 
draw  my  resolation. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  shoald  like  to  have  the 
aeal  read.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  the  seal 
of  the  State,  bat  the  seal  of  the  secretarv. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  withdraws  his  resolntion. 

Mr.  SHERtf  A.N.    I  renew  it. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Let  it  be  read,  and  then 
I  will  move  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    The  resolution  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Jimolved^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas 
shoald  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    I  move  to  amend  that  by 
inserting  after  the  word  '* shoald"  the  word 
*'not."    I  ask  now  that  the  Secretary  may 
report  to  the  Senate  the  seal  which  attests  this . 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  oommnnicate  to  the 
Senate  what  is  the  impression  of  this  seal. 

The  Chief  Clbbc.  The  seal  is  composed 
of  a  field,  the  figures  of  which  I  cannot  very 
well  describe,  with  two  concentric  circles, 
between  which  are  the  words  ^^Soal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Arkansas." 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  is  not  the  State  seal 
at  all. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  he  has  received  from  the  Uonse  of 
Kepresantatives  a  copy  of  the  protest  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Riob], 
which  is  exactly  like  the  rongh  copy  which  he 
s3nt  as,  and  will  therefore  be  sabstituted  on 
the  Joarnal  for  it.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  to 
insert  the  word  ^^  not "  in  the  resolation  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RICE.  I  ask  to  have  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  regard  to  the  seal 
of  the  State  read,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  cer- 
tificate required  to  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  ANnlONr.  I  submit  whether  that  is 
not  debate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  objects.  The  Chair  has  stated 
heretofore  that  laws,  etc.,  could  be  read  only 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  rule  b  imperative 
against  debate.  No  protest  has  heretofore 
bean  made  against  reading  laws.  When  the 
point  is  made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and, the  Chair  must  rule  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  twenty-second  joint  rule. 
[^*  Qnestion  I  "  "  Question  I  "]  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, to  insert  the  word  **  not ;  "  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read  that  the  vote  of  Ar- 
kansas shall  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  will  ask  again  that  the 
full  inscription  of  the  seal,  or  what  purports 
to  be  the  seal,  should  be  read.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  by  accident  did  not  read  all  the 
words.     I  balieve  it  appears  distinctly  to  bo 


the  seal  of  the  secretary,  and  not  the  seal  of 
the  State. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary  wiU 
report  it. 

The  Chibf  Clbrk.    The  words  of  "Seal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Arkansas." 
Mr.  EDMUNDS.    That  is  it. 
Mr.  CONKUNO.    May  I  inquire  whether 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Arkansas  is  not  there,  after 
the  impress  of  the  seal  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Who  can  answer  that 
qnestion  f 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Certainly  the  Senators 
from  the  State  know  whether  it  is  or  not 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  of  Maryland.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — 

Mr.  TRUMBUI^L.  I  object  to  this  debate. 
If  the  statnte  cannot  be  read,  certainly  Sen- 
ators shoald  not  be  allowed  to  indcdge  in 
debate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  insists  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
rule.  The  Chair  has  ruled  that  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  debate.  The  Secretary  has  read  the 
official  paper  from  Arkansas,  ana  attempted  to 
describe  the  seal — 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
Chair  if  I  interrupt  him. 
The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Not  at  alL 
Mr.  CONKLING.  My  purpose  is  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  hear  the 
statute  read,  if  there  be  a  statute  bearing  on 
the  subject 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  objected. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion; but  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the  Senate,  by 
unanimous  consent,  can  dispense  with  a  joint 
rule  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ?  I  make 
no  objection,  however. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  cannot  dispense  with  a 
joint  rule;  and  if  there  is  no  protest  against 
a  statute  being  read,  that  not  being  language 
sp9ken  by  any  Senator,  the  Chair  himself 
would  not  check  the  reading  of  that  statute ; 
but  he  would  if  any  Senator  commented  on  it, 
which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  debate.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  where  tiie  statute  is; 
but  if  no  Senator  objects  the  statute  will  be 
reported.  [A  pause.]  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  RICE.  I  have  sent  for  the  statute. 
Mr.  CLAYTON.  WiU  it  be  in  order  to 
have  this  seal  compared  with  the  seal  of  the 
State  named,  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the 
Senate  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks 
not. 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  could  ba  compared 
with  the  credentials  of  Senators. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    The  Chair  thinks 
the  presentation  of  documents  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  in  the  Secretary's  office  of 
the  Senate,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  debate. 
Mr.  HOWE.    By  the  nnanimous  consent  of 
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t^e  Senate  I  suppose  tliat  comparison  might 
be  made. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has 
stated,  in  regard  to  official  documents,  that  he 
woiUd  not  hunself  arrest  them  as  in  the  nature 
of  debate. 

Mr.  HOWE.  So  that  if  there  be  no  objec- 
tion this  comparison  may  be  made. 

Mr.  BOREMAN.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
paper  read. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  does 
not  know  where  the  paper  is  that  is  sought  to 
be  compared  with  the  seal  on  this  certificate. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  It  can  be  compared  with 
the  seal  on  the  credentials  of  the  Senator-elect 
lately  presented. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  to  insert  the  word  "  not." 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  only  want  to  say  that 
that  is  the  seal  of  the  State. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  is  debate. 
The  <ftiestion  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  to  insert  the  word  "  not." 

Mr.  RICE.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RAMSEY.  May  I  presume  to  ask  the 
Senatoi;  from  Arkansas  whether  this  is  the 
great  seal — 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  and  others.    I  object. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
in  the  nature  of  debate,  and  is  objected  to  by 
several  Senators. 

The  question  being  taken  on  tbe  amendment 
of  Mr.  Edmunds  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — 
yeas  28,  nays  25 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreznan,  Carpenter.  Cas- 
serly.  Cooper,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Michi- 
gan, Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlin,  Hill,  John- 
ston, Kelly,  Macbcn,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norwood, 
Bansom,  Bice,  Kobertson,  Saulsbun*,  Scnurz,  Scott, 
Stevenson,  Stockton,  Tburman,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 
and  Viokers— 28. 

NAYS  —  Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony.  Caldwell, 
Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole,  Conklinff,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Flanagan,  FreHnghaysen,  Gil- 
bert, Harlan,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  Logan,  Morrilli  of 
Vermont,  Nye,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Sberman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  and  West— S5. 

ABS£NT  —  Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow, 
Buckin^am,  Cameron,  Davis,  Goldthwaite,  Hamil- 
ton of  Texas,  Lewis,  Morton,  Osborn,  Patterson, 
Pomeroy,  l*ratt.  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Wilson, 
Windom,  and  Wright— 20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  re- 
curs upon  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
amended,  that  the  vote  of  Arkansas  shall  nqt 
be  counted. 

Mr.  STEWART  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  re- 
sulted— yeas  28,  nays  24 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Carpenter, 
Casserly,  Cooper.  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Ferry  ofMiohi- 

Sin.  Hamilton  ot  Maryland.  Hamlin,  Hill,  Johnston, 
eliy,Maohen,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Norwood,  Bansom, 
Bioe,  Bobertson,  Sanlabury,  Sobnn,  8oott,  Steven- 
son. Stookton,  Thnrman,  Tipton,  TrombuU,  and 
Vicker»— S8. 


NAYS— Messrs.  Ames.  Caldwellj  Chandler,  Clay- 
ton, Cole,  Con  kling.  Cor oett,  Cragin,  Ferry  of  Con- 
necticut, Flanagan,  Frelinffbuysen,  uilbe^^  fiarlaa, 
Hitchcock,  Howe,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye. 
Pool,  Bamsoy,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  and 
West— 24. 

ABSENT  — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Blair, 
Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Pavis,  Gold- 
thwaite, Hamilton  of  Texas,  Lewis,  Morton,  Oabom, 
Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Sawyer,  Spenoer,  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wrignt — 21. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  were  aeren 
objections  submitted  in  the  Representative  Hall 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  against  count- 
ing the  votes  from  Louisiana.  The  Chair  thinks 
he  has  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  object- 
ors were  recoapiized  by  the  Chair :  first,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  West];  second, 
the  Representative  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Shel- 
don] ;  third,  the  Senator  from  WisoonsiB  [Mr. 
Cabpentbb]  ;  fourth,  the  Representative  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pottbb]  ;  fifth,  the  Represent- 
ative from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stevsksok]  ;  sixth,  tbe 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tbumbull];  and 
seventh,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bobbman]. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  I  ask  leave  to  offer  th« 
following  resolution : 

Setohid.  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  oe  not  counted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  President, 
they — 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  The  Chair  must  first  submit 
these  papers. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     They  have  all 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered  as  read,  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  offer  a  substi- 
tute, which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
probably  accept. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  moves  the  resolution  just  reported, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  moves  to 
amend  it.    The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Eeaohed^  That  all  the  objections  presented  haTing 
been  considered,  no  electoral  Tote  purporting  to  be 
that  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  counted. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  I  accept  that  amejid- 
ment. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  accepts  the  amendment ;  and  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  offer  a  substitute,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  ^*  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  snoh  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,*'  the  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Preaident  to 
which  sQoh  State  may  be  entitled ;  and  whereas  an 
election  for  electors  was  held  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana on  the  4th  day  of  November,  187d,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  whereas  the 
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official  returns  of  said  election  were  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  as  required  hy  the  laws 
thereof,  and  by  him  opened  and  laid  before  a  re- 
torning  board,  of  which  the  Governor  was  ex  officio 
a  member,  to  be  convassed  by  said  board  in  pursu- 
ance uf  the  lawB  of  said  State ;  and  whereas  before 
the  oanvaas  of  sud  retnms  waa  completed  said  re- 
turning board  waa  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
further  proceeding  by  an  order  of  £.  H.  Durell, 
United  States  judge  for  the  district  of  Louisiana: 
and  whereas  the  official  returns  so  received  ana 
opened  by  the  Governor  were  tabulated  by  the  assist- 
ant secretary  of  said  returning  board,  and  are  now 
in  the  poasession  of  the  Senate,  from  which  it  ap- 

Sears  that  T.  C.  Manning.  C.  A.  Weed,  Andrew 
.  Herron,  ^ugh  J.  Campbell,  Louis  Bush,  Allen 
Thomas,  L.  V.  and  J.  C.  Moneure  received  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  cast  for  electors  at  said  election ;  and 
whereas  said  Governor  caused  lists  of  the  names  of 
aaid  electon  to  be  made,  certified  and  delivered  as 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1, 1792— 

Mr.  WE3T.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  on 
the  reading .  of  that  preamble,  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  argument. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Let  it  all  be  read  first 

Mr.  OONKLINQ.  It  need  not  be  read, 
necessarily. 

Mr.  WEST.  The  same  point  of  order  was 
taken  against  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  proposition 
bas  not  been  read. 

Mr.  WEST.  Enongh  of  it  has  been  read  for 
my  satisfaotion. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  That  may  be; 
bat  the  Chair  thinks  it  is  the  right  of  a  Sena- 
tor to  snbmit  a  paper — 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  beg  leave  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Chair.  Where  a  paper  has 
been  so  far  read  as  to  show  that  it  is  out  of 
order,  is  it  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  hare 
the  whole  of  it  read?  The  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  that  this  is  out  of  order 
by  reason  of  what  has  been  read.  If  he  is 
in  the  right  about  that,  I  submit  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  read  through. 

Mr.  CARPENTER.  If  that  be  not  so,  the 
rule  can  be  evaded  by  presenting  an  argument 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  and  then  with- 
drawing it  after  it  has  been  fuUy  read. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  object  to  these  speeches. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  objects  to  debate.  The  paper  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  an  amendment 
having  been  read  as  far  as  the  Secretary  had 
progressed  with  it,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  sufficient  has 
been  read  to  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in 
order  under  the  twenty-second  Joint  rule.  The 
Chair  submits  that  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Cannot  the  Senate  hear 
it  read  before  deciding  upon  it?  It  is  nearly 
through. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Ton  might  as  well  send 
up  the  Congressional  Globe. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  as  the  Chair  has 
stated.    Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  What  is  the  Question? 
Whether  my  amendment  shall  be  reaa  ? 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  ia, 
whether  the  Senate  will  receive  this  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.    Without  having  it  read  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  read,  it  having  been  sufficiently  disclosed 
by  the  reading  that  it  is  not  in  order  under 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  That  is  the 
point  made. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Chdr  will  bear  wit- 
ness thet  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  read  once  or  twice  before  we 
voted  on  it. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Not  after  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Is  it  not  the  right  of  a 
Senator  to  have  a  paper  read  ?  How  can  we 
vote  knowingly  without  having  it  read  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Each  Senator 
votes  on  the  part  which  has  been  read.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  that  discloses  the  fact  that  this 
proposition  is  not  in  order  under  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule ;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  Senators  will  vote  in  the  negative  so 
that  it  shall  be  read  through. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  submit  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate  whether  a  Senator 
has  not  the  privilege  of  having  evdry  paper 
read  for  information  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
vote  on. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Not  always.  K 
a  motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  a  Senator  would 
not  have  a  right  to  have  a  paper  read  pending 
that  motion. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Can  the  Clerk  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle  of  the  reading  of  a 
paper? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks 
he  can.  For  instance,  if  pending  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  now  before 
the  body,  some  Senator  should  move  an  appro- 
priation bill  as  an  amendment  to  it,  the  cWr 
would  think  its  reading  could  be  interrupted, 
as  not  being  in  order.  But  the  Chair  desired 
the  paper  to  be  read ;  his  preference  was  that 
it  should  be  read,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana made  the  point. 

Mr.  WEST.    And  I  now  renew  it. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  point  of 
order  is  before  the  Senate,  and  they  are  about 
to  decide  it. 

Mr.  CONKLING  (to  Mr.  West).  Let  us 
vote ;  that  is  all  you  want. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Senators,  you 
who  are  in  favor  of  considering  the  amendment, 
as  far  as  read,  in  order,  under  the  twenty-sec- 
ond joint  rule,  will  say  ay ;  those  opposed  will 
say  no. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  This  is  an  important  question;  it  ap- 
plies not  to-day  alone,  but  all  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  21,  nays  29 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS  —  Messrs.  Bavard,  Carpenter,  Casserly, 
Cooper,  Fenton,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlin, 
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Hill,  Johnson,  Kelly,  Macb en,  Norwood,  Hansom, 
Sice,  Saulsbury.  Stevenson,  Btookton,  Thurman, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  VickerR— 21. 

JXAlfS — Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Cald- 
well, Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole.  Conkling,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Ferrr  or 
Michigan,  Flanagan,  Freliughu^scn,  Gilbert,  liar- 
Ian,  Howe,  Logan,  Morrill  ot  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Nye,  Pool,  Ramsey,  Sawyer,  Sherman, 
Bprague.  Stewart,  and  "West— 29. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow, 
Buckingham,  Cameron,  Davis,  Goldthwaithe,  Ham- 
ilton of  Texas,  Hitchcock,  Iicwis,  Morton,  Osborn, 
Patterson.  Pomeroy.  Pratt,  Robertson,  Bchurz,  Scott, 
Spencer,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wright — 23. 

The  VIOE-PRESroENT.  The  Senate  re- 
f  ases  to  receive  the  amendment,  so  far  as  read, 
as  in  order. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  offer  the  rest  of  the 
paper  which  I  sent  up  to  the  Chair  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolation  pending.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  offers  the  remaining  part  of  the  paper. 
The  Secretary  -will  report  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Betoloed,  That  the  votes  of  the  electors  declared 
to  have  been  elected  as  aforesaid  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are  entitled  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  inquire  if  the  Secre- 
tary had  read  all  bnt  that  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    He  had. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  All  but  that  ?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  He  had.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hlinois. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
original  resolution  reported. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  original  reso- 
lution  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

^  B«8olved^  That  all  the  objections  having  been  con- 
sidered, no  electoral  vote  purporting  to  be  that  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  be  counted. 

The  Chief  Clerk  also  read  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Trtjhbtjll. 

Mr.  FLANAGAN.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order,  sir.  The  point  is  this :  there  was  only 
one  resolution  in  that  paper,  and  we  have 
voted  upon  that. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken.  The  reading  of  the  preamble,  which 
was  quite  lengthy,  had  just  been  completed, 
and  tne  Secretary  had  reached  the  resolution 
but  had  not  read  it,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  a  point  on  what  had  been 
read,  and  the  Senate  ruled  that  out;  but  the 
resolution  itself  was  not  ruled  out;  and  the 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  a 
return  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  law 
shall  be  received. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    That  is  debate. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays  35 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bajrard,  Casserly,  Cooper,  Fea- 
ton,  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Hamilton  of  Maryland, 
Johnston,  Kelly,  Machen,  Kansom,  Bice,  Saulsbaiy, 
Schurz,  Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Thurtnan, 
TiptoDL  Trurnbull,  and  Yickers — 20. 

NAY 8 — Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman  Cald- 
well, Carpenter,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole,  Conkling, 
Corbett,  Cra^in,  Edmunds,  Ferry  of  Miehi/ran, 
Flanagan,  Frelingbuysen,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan, 
Hill,  llitchcpck,  Howe,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norwood,  Nye,  Poi»I, 
Bamsey,  Bobertsoo,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  and  West — S5. 

ABSENT  — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow, 
Buckingham,  Cameron,  Davis,  Goldthwaite,  Ham* 
ilton  ol  Texas,  Lewis,  Osborn,  Patteraon,  PomeroT, 
Pratt,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Windom,  and 
Wright— 18. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VIQE-PRESIDENT.  The  qaestiou 
recurs  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Oaspenteb]. 

Mr.  THURMAK.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  83,  nays  16;  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — ^Messrs.  Ames,  Anthonv,  Boreman,  Cald- 
well, Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett, 
Edmunds,  Feny  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Freling- 
huysen,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hill,  Hitcheocl, 
Howe,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Morton,  Norwood,  Nye,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Robertson, 
Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stewart,  and  West — ZZ. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Casserly,  Cooper,  Feny 
of  Connecticut,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Johnston, 
Kelly,  Machen,  Bansom,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Ste- 
venson, Stockton,  Thurman,  Tipton,  and  vicker»— 
16. 

ABSENT-— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Brownlow. 
Buckingham,  Cameron,  Clayton,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Fenton,  Goldthwaite.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Lewis, 
Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Biee,  Schuiz, 
Spencer,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wilson,  Winaom,  and 
"Wright— 24. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  resolntion  is 
agreed  to ;  and  the  Secretary  will  at  once  com- 
mnnicate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Now  that  the  vote  is  tak- 
en, would  it  bo  in  order  to  make  a  remark  \ 
["  No."] 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks, 
that  until  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmundb]  is  de- 
cided, which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  would  not  be  in  order  to  take  np  any 
proposition  or  indulge  in  debate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  made  tlie  point  of 
order  that  until  the  joint  convention  dissolves 
no  business  except  that  relative  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  can  be  entertained 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rale  and  tbo 
Constitution.  That  was  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  but  at  that  time  the  Senate  went 
to  the  House  of  Representatires. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  exclude  the  electoral  Tote 
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of  Ariumsas  beoanse  of  the  want  of  the  cer- 
tificate— 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  object  to  debate.  If 
there  is  to  be  speech-making  here,  I  wish  to 
make  a  speech  myself. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Until  the  point 
of  order  is  decided  bj  the  Senate  whether  any 
other  proposition  can  be  taken  ap,  nothing  can 
be  debated  or  proposed  eveo. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  not  proposing  to 
make  a  speech  or  to  debate  anything. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  Bnt  the  joint  con- 
vention is  still  in  session. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  disposed  to  make  a 
remark  in  lieu  of  making  a  question  of  order. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  order  the  Chair  will  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  have  to  make  the 
remark  to  state  the  question.    [Laughter.] 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  A  point  of  order 
is  not  debate,  because  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana can  take  any  Senator  off  his  feet  with  a 
legitiiAate  point  of  order.  That  he  has  the 
right  to  do  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  want  to  make  a  personal 
explanation  iu  relation  to  what  transpired  rela- 
tive to  the  vote  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  obfects. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
personal  explanation. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  objects. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  will  do  so  on  some  other 
occasion,  then. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  U  it  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  have  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  submitted,  the 
Chair  will  now  submit  it  to  the  Senate ;  and 
that  is  that  until  the  final  declaration  of  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses,  no  other  business  is 
in  order.  That  question  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  « 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  withdraw  the  objection 
J  made  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  making 
a  personal  explanation. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  now  asks  consent  to  make  a  personal 
explanation. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.    It  will  take  but  a  minute. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPRAGUE.    I  object. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  want  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  objects. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wishes  to  correct  a  misstatement  of 
bis  own.    I  hope  nobody  wiU  object. 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  -Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  correcting 
a  misstatement  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  SPRAGUE.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  While  the  question  was 
up  as  to  the  seal  which  was  upon  the  certifi- 
cate from  Arkansas  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  that  was  the  seal  of  the  State.  I  have 
since  examined  the  seal  on  the  credentials  of 
Mr.  Dorsey,  and  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken ; 
that  this  is  the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  not  the  seal  of  the  State. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  that  the  House  be  in- 
formed that  the  Senate  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  As  soon  as  the 
Chair  announced  the  last  vote,  the  Secretary 
left  the  door  of  the  Senate  to  go  to  the  House 
to  communicate  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  ot 
Representatives,  by  Mr.  MoPhrbsox,  i^  Clerk, 
announcing  that  the  House  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Jie$oUfed^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Arkonsaa  as  reported  by  the  tellers  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  move,  if  it  be  m  order, 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  five  minutes. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT,  The  rule  pro- 
vides— 

"  Such  joint  meetinjr  shall  not  be  dissolved  until 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted,  and  the  result  de- 
clared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  ques- 
tion snuU  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  or 
such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for 
either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  here- 
inbefore provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the 
next  day  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  x." 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Is  it  not  by  concurrent 
resolution  that  that  must  be  done? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  rule  is  spe- 
cifically the  other  way.  The  chair  will  again 
read  it : 

*^  In  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next  day 
at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  x." 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  that  the  Senate  now  take  a  re- 
cess for  five  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess  the  Senate  resumed  its  ses- 
sion, when  the  following  message  was  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
MoPhbrson,  its  Clerk : 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  passed  the  following  resolution : 

lUtohed,  That  in  the  iudgmontof  the  House,  none 
of  the  returns  reportea  bj  the  tellers  as  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  be  counted. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
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(at  seven  o'clock  and  forty-six  minutes  p.  ic.) 
again  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
^presentatiyes. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at  eight 
o'dock  and  ^ve  minates  p.  m. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  desire  to  offer  a  formal 
resolution : 

Baolvedf  That  a  committed  of  one  member  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  this  body^  to  join  a  committee 
of  two  membeiB  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  that  House  to  wait  on  Ulysses  8. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  and  to  notify  him  that  he  has  been 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1878, 
and  also  to  notify  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  1878. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  How  shall  the 
committee  be  appointed? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    By  the  Chair. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  that  will  be  regarded  as  the  sense 
of  Uie  Senate,  and  the  Chair  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  ShebmanJ. 


In  Houbk  of  Rspbesentatives. 
Wednesday,  February  12,  1878. 
( ''  Congressional  Globe,*'  p.  1294.) 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

B«9ohstdy  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that 
this  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  that  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  uie  votes 
of  tne  electors  of  the  several  States  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  not  the  hour  fixed  by 
the  rule  at  one  o^clock  ? 

Mr.  DAWES.  The  hour  at  which  the  pro- 
ceedings should  commence  is  fixed  by  the  rule, 
but  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dawes  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  also 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

At  one  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Doorkeeper  an- 
nounced the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by 
its  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to 
receive  them.  The  Senators  took  the  seats  set 
apart  for  them  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
HaU. 

The  Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  on  the 
left  of  the  Vice-President. 

Senator  Shkbican,  of  Ohio,  the  teller  ap- 

e>inted  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
AWBS,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Beok^  of  Xen- 


tnoky,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  d€«k, 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  also  occupied  seats. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  having  met  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  par- 
pose  of  opening,  determining,  and  declaring 
the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  terc  of  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next, 
and  it  being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I  now 
proceed  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The  Vice-Pbesidsnt  then  proceeded  to  open 
and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Senator  Shxbman  (one  of  the  tellers)  read 
in  full  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  giving  seven  votes  for  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  seven  votes  for  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  think  the  Gov- 
emor's  certificate  should  be  read  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  election  of  the  electors. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  teUers  will 
report  the  certificate. 

Senator  Shebmait  Tas  one  of  the  tellers) 
read  the  certificate  of  tne  Governor  of  Maine. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  would  inquire  if 
that  certificate  bears  the  signature  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  of  Maine  ? 

Senator  SHERMAN.  The  signature  of  Syd- 
ney Perham,  as  Governor,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  paper,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  It  is  not  material 
where  it  is,  if  the  signature  of  the  Executive  is 
there. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  upon  several  occasions  of  the  connt- 
ing  of  the  electoral  vote,  after  the  first  certifi- 
cate had  been  read  in  full,  the  reading  in  full 
of  the  subsequent  certificates  has  been  dis- 

Sensed  with  by  general  consent,  unless  some 
enator  or  Representative  in  a  particular  case 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  entire  certificate. 
If  no  person  objects,  therefore,  the  teUers  will 
report  the  material  part  of  the  subsequent  cer- 
tificates, subject,  however,  to  the  demand  of 
any  Senator  or  Representative  that  the  docu- 
ment shall  be  read  in  full. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  desire  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Executive  to  the  election  of  the 
electors  should  be  once  read  in  each  case.  I 
wish  to  take  up  no  unnecessary  time,  but  I 
think  it  important,  as  some  Question  may  pos- 
sibly arise  on  that  subject,  tnat  the  certificate 
of  the  Executive  should  be  read. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  point  will 
be  regarded  as  made,  and  the  tellers  will  take 
notice  of  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  DAWES  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  the 
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certificate  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
as  to  the  eleotion  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aiid  an- 
noonoed  ^e  electoral  votes  of  the  State  for 
those  two  officers. 

Senator  HAMLIN.  I  beg  to  so^^^  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tbumbull]  whether 
it  will  not  answer  his  pnrpose  entirely  if  the 
tellers  shonldannoance  the  fact  that  the  cer- 
tifioaSe  of  election  of  electors  are  signed  bj 
the  Governor  and  countersigned  by  the  sec- 
retary of  State.  That  method  of  proceeding 
will  be  an  economy  of  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  reach  the  result  which  the  Senator 
wishes  to  accomplish. 

Senator  TBUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  if  the  tellers 
will  examine  the  papers  in  each  case  and  see 
whether  the  proper  certificate  of  the  Execative 
of  the  State  accompanies  the  list  of  votes,  and 
will  announce  that  fact  with  reference  to  each 
certificate.  Where  there  is  any  variation  they 
will,  of  course,  tring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
joint  convention.  It  should  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  reading  of  the  certificate  in 
full  may  be  demanded  in  any  case. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
objection,  the  tellers  will  merely  state  the  fact 
in  regard  to  the  attestation  of  the  Governor, 
subject  to  a  demand  by  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative for  the  reading  of  the  certificate  in 
fulL 

The  tellers  proceeded  to  announce  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  several  States,  it  being 
mentioned  In  each  case  that  the  cert-lficate  of 
the  election  of  the  electors  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  When  the  State  of  Georj^  was 
reached, 

Mr.  Bbok,  of  Kentucky  (one  of  the  tell- 
ers), announced  the  electoral  vote  for  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

B.  Gratx  Brown,  of  Missonri,  six  votes ;  Horaoe 
Oreeley,  of  New  York,  three  votes ;  Charles  J.  Jen- 
kins, of  Qeorgis,  two  votes. 

The  vote  for  Vice-President  was  annoimoed, 
as  follows : 

B.  Qrats  Brown,  of  Missouri,  five  votes ;  Alfred 
H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  five  votes ;  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  of  Massaohusetts,  one  vote. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  desire  to  make  the  point 
that  the  three  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as 
having  been  cast  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New 
York,  cannot  be  counted,  because  the  person 
for  whom  they  purport  to  have  been  oast  was 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the 
electors  in  that  State. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoab]  having  made 
the  point  which  has  been  stated  by  him,  the 
Ohair  will  read  from  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule  of  the  two  Houses: 

"  If,  upon  the  readiuj^  of  any  such  oertiflcate  by 
the  tellers,  any  qaestion  shall  arise  in  regard  to 
counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same liaving 


been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  Question  shall  be 
submitted  to  that  body  for  its  decision;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  in 
like  manner  submit  said  question  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  its  decision;  and  no  question 
shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected 
to  shall  be  counted,  except  by  the  concurrent  votes 
of  the  two  Houses,  which  beiug  obtained,  the  two 
Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  or  the 
quesuOQ  submitted;  and  upon  anv  such  question 
there  shall  be  no  debate  in  either  House.  And  any 
other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and 
determined  in  like  manner.*' 

On  previous  occasions,  since  this  rule  has 
been  in  operation,  it  has  been  required  that 
an  objection  to  the  counting  of  any  vote  should 
be  in  writing,  so  that  it  might  be  submitted  to 
both  Houses  for  their  decision  in  their  separate 
Chambers.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  submit  his  point  in  writing ;  and  the  Ohair 
will  have  it  stated  from  the  Olerk's  desk. 

Senator  OONELING.  While  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  reducing  his  point 
to  writing,  I  suggest  to  the  Ohair  that  either 
by  the  point  being  withheld  for  the  present 
(this  particular  return  being  laid  adde),  or 
otherwise,  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of  sep- 
arating at  this  moment.  Gentlemen  know 
that  a  separation,  to  deliberate  upon  another 
point  or  two,  is  quite  likely  to  occur;  and  I 
suggest  that  if  this  question  can  be  passed 
over  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  moment, 
we  can  complete  the  reading  of  all  the  returns 
upon  which  there  is  no  question;  and  then 
upon  the  two  or  three  questions  which  may 
remain  for  decision,  one  single  separation  of 
the  joint  convention  and  one  coming  together 
will  suffice. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  be  understood  as  reserving  the  point 
which  he  has  made,  to  be  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  counting^  or  whenever  the  two 
Houses  may  be  required  under  the  rule  to 
meet  in  their  respective  Chambers.  Will  that 
suit  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HOAR.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  It  wiU  be  under- 
stood as  so  reserved. 

The  tellers  resumed  the  reading  of  the  cer- 
tificates. When  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  announced, 

Mr.  Senator  SHERMAN  (one  of  the  tellers) 
said:  As  the  form  in  this  case  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  others,  I  will  read  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Governor: 

On  this  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  December, 
1872.  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  electors  theuof  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  Totioff  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  they  accordingly  voted  with  the 
folloiring  result,  to  wit : 

For  President  of  the  United  States,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  eight  votes. 

For  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massaohusetts,  eight  votes." 
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The  tellers  call  attention  to  the  fnct  that 
the  electors  do  not  certify  that  they  voted  hy 
ballot. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  observed  that. 
I  think  this  is  a  question  of  sufScient  impor- 
tance to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Ilonses.  I  object  to  the  vote  of  Mississippi 
being  counted,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  electors  voted  by  ballot.  I 
will  reduce  the  objection  to  writing  and  let 
it  lie  until  the  two  Houses  separate  upon  other 
questions,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  convention. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Teumbttll]  objects  to  counting 
the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  certifi- 
cate they  voted  by  ballot,  but  for  the  present  he 
reserves  that  point. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  At  the  suggestion 
of  a  Senator  who  thinks  it  would  be  a  bad  pre- 
cedent when  an  objection  is  raised  to  pass  it 
over  and  go  through  with  the  vote  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  importance  as  this,  I  will  pre- 
sent the  question  now. 

Senator  SHERMAN  (one  of  the  tellers). 
The  tellers  direct  me  to  read  another  paper 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  If  there  are  any 
other  papers  I  should  like  to  hear  them  all 
read. 

Senator  Shebmak  (one  of  the  tellers)  then 
read  a  certificate  stating  that  the  electors  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  had  assembled  for  the 
pui-pose  of  giving  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
A.  T.  Morgan,  one  of  the  electors,  not  being 
present,  they  had  duly  appointed  J.  J.  Spell- 
man  to  fill  said  vacancy  under  the  revised  code 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  1871,  to  which 
was  appended  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  signature  of  James  Lynch, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  reduced  to  writing 
the  point  which  he  made  it  will  be  now  pre- 
sented to  the  convention. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing, 
and  will  send  it  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Under  the  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule  the  presiding  oflScer  now 
submits  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  joint  convention  the  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoab].  It 
will  be  reported. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  11  OAR  objects,  the  votes  reported  by  the  tellers 
as  having  been  cast  by  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  cannot 
lej^fally  be  counted,  because  said  Horace  Greeley,  for 
whom  they  appear  to  have  been  cast,  was  dead  at  the 
time  said  electors  assembled  to  caat  their  votes  and 
-Nvas  not  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  this  being  a  historical  fact  of  which  the  two 
Housea  may  take  notice. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Two  copies  will 
be  made  of  this  objection,  one  for  the  Senate, 


and  one  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  submitted  to  each  House  after  the  Senate 
repairs  to  its  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  TnuMBrxL] 
makes  the  following  point,  which  the  presiding 
officer  now  eubmits  to  the  two  bodies  in  joint 
convention. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  TsvicBULL  oblectB  to  counting  the  vAs  cbf: 
for  President  and  Yioe-Preaident  by  the  electors  in 
the  State  of  Missiasippi,  for  the  reason  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  certificate  of  aaid  electors  that  they 
voted  by  ballot. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  should  like  to  have 
read  again  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  cf 
Mississippi,  both  the  original  and  supplemental 
papers. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  will  he  done. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  It  is  suggested  by 
my  colleague  it  would  be  well,  as  these  papei^ 
cannot  be  before  both  Houses  when  we  sep- 
arate, that  for  the  informatiolL  of  both  Houi^es 
the  papers  be  read  in  full  at  this  time. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
state  in  this  case  as  in  all  other  cases  there  are 
two  copies  in  possession  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, one  sent  by  mail,  and  one  brought  by 
messenger.  In  this  case  they  appear  to  be  the 
same. 

The  papers  were  again  read. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Presiding 
Officer  will  state  that  in  the  duplicate  copies 
sent  by  messenger  the  Governor's  certificate 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included ;  but 
the  substantial  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  TsTJiiBVLL]  lies  against 
both  papers,  that  they  do  not  state  the  elec- 
tors voted  by  ballot. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
inquire,  because  we  could  not  understand  here 
as  reported  by  the  tellers,  whether  the  supple- 
mental certificate,  as  I  may  call  it,  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  respect  of  the  elector 
elected  to  supply  and  take  the  place  of  the 
elector  who  is  absent,  is  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  not  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  only. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  object  to  one  vote  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, because  the  certificate  declaring  that 
J.  J.  Spellman  was  appointed  an  elector  in  the 
stead  of  A.  T.  Morgan,  absent,  by  the  electoral 
college  of  that  State,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  that  State,  is  not  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  It  has  been  sng- 
gestcd  that  perhaps  it  may  not  be  exactly  cor- 
rect, under  the  Constitution,  for  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  leave  in  possession  of  the 
House  any  official  document  in  his  possession 
pertaining  to  the  electoral  vote.  But  as  the 
tellers  have  reported  in  every  instance  thnt 
besides  the  document  which  was  delivered  to 
the  Vice-President  by  messenger  a  duplicate 
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oame  hj  mail,  unless  there  is  objection  the 
Chair  will  leave  in  the  possession  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  reference  and  oonsnlta- 
tion  by  its  members,  the  document  which  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  mail,  retaining  in  his 
official  possession  the  document  which  was 
transmitted  b^  messenger.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mh  Pottkb]  desires  to 
modify  his  objection. 

Mr>  POTTER.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  seen  the  certificate 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  wliich  I  have  re- 
ferred, I  ask  leave  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
objection  I  have  offered. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  objection  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Potteb] 
will  bo  read  as  modified : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoTTXB  objects  to  one  rote  of  the  State  ot  Mis- 
Bissippi,  because  the  certifloate  dedaiing  that  J.  J. 
Spellmanwas  appointed  an  elector  in  the  stead  of  A. 
T.  Morgan,  absent,  by  the  electoral  college  of  that 
State^  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State,  ia 
not  Biffned  by  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

And  farther  that  the  certifloate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  read  does  not  certify  anything  of  his  own 
knowledge,  but  only  states  he  has  been  so  notified 
as  he  oertmes. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Three  questions 
having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the 
▼otes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Senate  will  now  withdraw  to  their  Chamber. 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired. 

The  SPEAKER  having  called  the  House  to 
order,  said :  In  the  joint  convention  for  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes  an  objection  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
IIoab]  against  counting  the  return  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  ob- 
jection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  HoAB  objects  that  the  votes  reported  by  the 
tellers  as  having  been  cast  by  the  electors  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  liorace  Qreeley,  of  New  York, 
cannot  lawfully  be  counted,  because  said  Horace 
Oreeley,  for  wnom  they  appear  to  have  been  cast, 
waa  dead  at  the  time  said  electors  assembled  and 
oast  their  votes,  and  so  not  a  person  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution ;  this  being  a  historic 
fact  of  which  the  two  Houses  may  properly  take 
notice. 

Mr.  HOAR.    I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion :' 
The  Clerk  road  as  follows : 

Betolvedj  That  the  votes  reported  by  the  toilers  as 
having  been  cast  by  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
^  for  Horace  Greeley  for  President  of  the  United 
States  oup^ht  not  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Cliair.  Is  it  in  order,  under  the  joint  rule, 
to  a^k  that  there  may  be  read  an  extract  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BANKS.    Certainly  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  doubts  whether 
it  would  be.  All  debate  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited ;  and  whether  that  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  debate  would  be  a  grave  point. 

Mr.  BANKS.    Under  what  rule? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  direct  the 
reading  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  It  appears  to  mo 
that  the  Chair  can  direct  the  reading  of  any 
portion  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  he  can 
the  reading  of  a  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not  object, 
if  the  point  is  not  raised.  The  Chair  dirdcts 
the  paragraph  of  the  twenty-second  joint  nilo 
which  bears  upon  this  question  to  be  rea'l. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  cortificata  by  tho 
tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting 
the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  havins  been 
stated  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall  there- 
upon withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submittod 
to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  thj 
House  of  Bepresentfltives  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
mit said  question  to  the  House  of  Bepresontatives  for 
its  decision.  And  no  quesUon  shall  be  decided  affirm- 
atively, and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  ex- 
cept by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  wmch 
bemg  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately  re- 
assemble, and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  an- 
nounce the  decision  of  the  question  submitted ;  and 
upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in 
either  House.  And  any  other  question  pertinent  to 
the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  ore  assembled 
may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner." 

Mr.  COGHLAN.  Should  not  this  be  a  con- 
curreut  resolution? 

Several  Mbmbbbs.    No  I 

Mr.  NIBLACK,  of  Indiana.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoab]  will 
yield  to  a  suggestion  for  an  amendment.  I 
would  suggest  the  insertion  after  *'  ought  not'' 
of  the  words  ^^  in  the  opinion  of  this  House." 
I  think  we  cannot  act  finaUy,  and,  if  we  simply 
express  our  opinion,  perhaps  it  would  be  moro 
decorous  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
modification. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  was  about  myself  to  suggest 
a  further  modification  by  adding  after  the  name 
of  "  Horace  Oreeley  "  the  words  *'  he  having 
deceased  before  the  vote  was  cast." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  that  mod- 
ification is  necessary,  because  the  resolution 
should  state  on  its  face  the  reason  why  the 
vote  should  not  bo  counted.  The  resolution 
will  be  returned  to  the  gentleman  so  that  ho 
may  modify  it  exactly  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestion. 

Mr.  LOWE.  I  desire  to  make  a  parliament- 
ary inquiry,  and  it  is  whether  the  question  to 
be  submitted  to  the  House  is  not  simply  on  the 
point  of  order  made  in  the  joint  convention  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  no  point  of  order  in 
the  sense  of  a  point  on  which  the  Chiur  can 
rule. 

Mr.  LOWE.  Do  we  not  act  directly  on  tho 
matter  presented  to  the  joint  convention  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
this  is  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  case. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  resolution  as  modi- 
fied by  Mr.  HoAJt,  as  foUows : 
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Baolvidy  That  in  the  jadJipiient  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentativea  the  yotes  reported  by  the  tellers  as 
havinfi^  been  cast  bj  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia for  Horace  Greelej,  of  New  York,  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  ought  not  to  be  counted,  the 
said  Horace  Greeley  ha? ing  died  before  the  said  votes 
were  cast. 

Mr.  MACINTYRE.  I  desire  to  move  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  striking  oat  the  word, 
'^  not "  before  the  words  *^  to  be  coonted." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  attains  the 
same  object  by  voting  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order; 
and  it  is  that  we  have  no  power  to  decide  on 
the  eligibility  of  any  man  voted  for  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Is  debate  in  order  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not.  That  is  a 
reason  for  not  voting  for  the  resolution.  But 
the  joint  rule  forbidding  debate  on  these  ques- 
tions is  one  of  the  highest  political  necessities, 
for  if  debate  was  allowed  on  such  questions  it 
might  be  in  the  power  of  one  branch  of  Con- 
gress to  postpone  indefinitely  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  insist  on  the  point  of  order 
that  the  House  has  no  power  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  the  eligibility  of  candidates  voted  for 
for  the  Presidency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
submit  that  as  a  question  for  the  Chair  to  de- 
cide? 

Mr.  BANKS.    I  submit  it  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  is  a  question  for  the 
House  to  determine  in  voting  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  question  whicn  is  within  the 
purview  of  the  Chair  to  determine. 

Mr.  WILLARD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  101,  nays  99,  not  vot- 
ing 40 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Ames,  Averill,  Barber,  Barry, 
Beatty,  Biggs,  Bingham,  Bird,  James  G.  Blair,  Brax- 
ton, Bright,  Buckley,  Buffinton,  Bonnell,  Burchard, 
Burdett,  Roderick  K.  Butler,  Clarke,  Cobum,  Cogh- 
lan,  Comingo,  Critcher,  Davis,  DaweSj^Dickey, 
BuBose,  Bunnell,  Eames,  Elliott,  Esty,  wilder  I). 
Foster,  Garfield,  Hale,  Banner,  Harper,  George  E. 
Harris,  John  B.  Hawley,  Joseph  S.  Hawley,  May, 
Hays,  Gerry  W.  Haxelton,  John  W.  Hazelton, 
Hcrndon,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Houghtoo,  Kelley,  Kerr, 
Ket<?ham,  Killinger,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Leach, 
McOrary,  MoGrew,  MoHenry,  McKee,  Merriam, 
Merrick,  Monroe,  Moore,  Leonard  Myers,  Neglev, 
Orr,  Packard,  Packer,  Pauner,  Isaac  C.Parker,  Peck, 
Porce,  Peters,  Porter,  Kainey,  Bandall,  Ritchie,  Ellis 
H.  Boberts,  Robinson,  Busk,  Sargent,  Sessions, 
Sherwood,  Shoemaker,  H.  Boardman  Smith, 
Sprague,  Starkweather,  Sypher,  Taffe,  Washing- 
ton Townsend,  Turner,  Twiohell,  Tyner,  Upson, 
Voorhees,Waddell,  Wakeman,  "Waldron,  Wallace, 
Wheeler,  Williams  of  Indiana,  Jeremiah M.  Wilson, 
and  John  T.  Wilson— 101. 

KAYS — Messrs.  Acker,  Adams,  Ambler,  Archer, 
Arthur,  Banks,  Bamum,  James  B.  Bock,  BeU,  Boles, 
CaldwelL  Carroll,  Cobb,  Conger,  Conner,  Cotton, 
Crebs,  Crocker,  Crossland,  Bonnan,  Box,  Buke, 
Eldredge,  Fly,  Finkelnburg,  Charles  Foster,  Henry 
B.  Foster,  Garrett.  Gets.  Giddinffs,  Golladay,  Grif- 
iith,  Haldeman,  Uanoook,  Handley,  Hanks,  John 


T.  Harris,  Hereford,  Hibbard,  Holman,  Eellofcg, 
Kendall.  Kinsella.  liamison.  Lowe,  Lynoh,  Mao- 
Intire,  Manson,  Marshall,  Maynaro.  McClelland, 
McCormick,  McJunkin,  McKinney,  Mitchell,  Mor- 
ffau,  Morphis.  SUas  L.  Niblack,  William  £.  Nib- 
laok,  Hosea  W.  Parker,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Poland, 
Potter.  Price,  Prindle,  Bead,  Edward  Y.  Bice,  Wil- 
liam R.  Boberts,  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Boosevelt,  Saw- 
yer, Soofield,  Sheldon.  Shellabarger,  Shober,  Slater, 
Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  Speer,  Stevens,  Stevenson, 
Storms,  Stoughton,  Stoweil,  St.  John,  Satherland, 
Terry,  Thomas,  Van  Tramp,  Vaughan,  Warren, 
Wells,  Whiteley,  Willard,  Williams  of  New  York, 
Winchester,  Wood,  and  Young— 99. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Erasmus  W.  Beck,  Big- 
by,  Austin  Blair.  Boarman,  Brooks,  Beigamin  r. 
Butler,  Campbell,  Coz,  Creeley,  Barrall,  Bodds, 
BuelL  Famsworth,  Farwell,  Forker,  Fnre,  Qcod- 
rich,  Halsey,  Harableton,  Havens,  Hill,  ^ng,  Lew- 
is, MoNeeley,  Beigamin  F.  Meyers,  Morey,  Piatt, 
John  M.  Rice,  John  Rogers,  Seeley,  Sbanks,  Sloes, 
Worthington  C.  Smith,  Snapp,  Snyder,  Swann, 
Bwight  Townsend,  Tuthill,  Walden,  and  ¥niit- 
thome— iO. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HoAs  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  adopted ;  and  also 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Betohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse  the 
votes  cast  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  for 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  electors  ahoold 
be  counted  by  the  tellers  aa  blank  votes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  tliinka  the 
House,  by  its  resolution  just  adopted,  has  dis- 
posed of  the  question  riused  in  tne  joint  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  it  not  be  in  order  for 
the  House  to  vote  on  the  resolution  I  have 
presented  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not  see 
how  it  would  be.  There  was  no  notice  g^ven 
in  Joint  convention  of  the  point  contained  in 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman.  The  point 
of  order  raised  in  convention  lias  been  r^id  to 
the  House,  and  the  House  has  taken  resolution 
thereon. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  desire  to  moke  a  parliament- 
ary inquiry.  Does  the  Chair  rule  rojr  resolu- 
tion out  of  order  by  reason  of  anything  con- 
tained in  the  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
is  it  by  reason  of  something  in  the  rules  of  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER.  For  this  reason :  the  point 
of  order  that  comes  from  the  joint  convention 
was  read  to  the  House,  and  the  House,  bj  a 
vote  of  101  to  09,  has  disposed  of  that  point. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  before  the  House 
upon  which  the  gentleman  can  base  his  resoln* 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  beg  to  submit  one  other  con- 
sideration. I  agree  that  the  House  has  dis- 
posed of  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  tellers 
to  the  extent  of  forbidding  them  to  count  those 
votes  for  Horace  Greeley.  But  has  the  House 
gone  so  far  as  my  resolution  now  proposes  to 
go,  to  declare  that  it  shall  be  the  affirmative 
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datj  of  tbe  tellers  to  inform  the  joint  oonven- 
tion  how  many  blank  votes  have  been  cast, 
and  to  reckon  the  votes  cast  for  Horace  Gree- 
ley as  snch  blank  votes? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  House  is  to  pass 
upon  that  as  a  separate  question,  it  must  come 
to  the  House  from  the  Joint  convention  of  the 
two  branches. 

Mr.  ELDREDGE.  The  House  has  already 
declared  by  resolution  that  the  votes  oast  for 
Horace  Greeley  were  void  votes.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kebb]  now  asKs  the 
House  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
votes  cast  for  Horace  Greeley  were  not  only 
void  votes,  but  that  they  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Blank ;  which  is  an  absurdity. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  question  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  KERR.    Allow  me  to  say — 

The, SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  Dot  intend 
unnecessarily  to  deprive  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Kekr]  of  the  right  of  discussing  a 
point  of  order.  But  the  rule  of  the  two  Houses 
IS  very  absolute,  and  in  the  general  judgment 
very  necessary,  that  no  debate  shall  be  aUowed 
under  the  circumstances.  This  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  debate.  And  if  the  debate  can  exist 
lawfully  under  the  rules  for  ten  minutes,  it  may 
extend  for  ten  hours,  and  for  ten  weeks.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair,  a  duty  more 
incumbent  upon  him  because  it  is  prescribed 
by  the  joint  rule  than  if  prescribed  by  a  rule 
of  the  House,  to  adhere  absolutely  to  tiie  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now  read 
the  point  certified  to  the  House  from  the  joint 
convention,  and  which  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Tbumbull,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  lUinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tbumbull  objects  to  oounting  tho  votes  oast 
for  President  and  Vico-President  by  the  electors  in 
the  State  of  AGssissippif  for  the  reason  tliat  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  oertifloate  of  said  electors  that  they 
voted  by  ballot. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Betoh&d,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the 
eight  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  oast  by  electors 
in  and  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  ought  to  be  counted 
as  reported  by  them. 

Mr.  AMBLER.  Does  not  the  question  now 
presented  iiivolve  also  the  point  raised  in  joint 
convention  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Potteb], 

The  SPEAKER.  No  matter  whether  it  does 
or  not;  the  Chair  cannot  take  note  of  that. 

Mr.  AMBLER.  I  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution by  strikiog  out  ^^  eight  ^'  and  inserting 
" seven." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  sup- 
pose a  division  would  be  called  or  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  this  resolution.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Da.wbs]  is  en- 
titled to  be  recognized  to  try  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  ordering  the  previous  question. 


The  gentleman  will  state  whether  he  yields 
or  an  amendment. 

Mr.  AMBLER.  I  think  the  question  pre- 
sented by  my  amendment  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  these  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  cast  by 
ballot. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  It  does  not  say 
that  they  shall  so  certify. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  call  the  previous  question 
on  my  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  ordered. 

Tbe  question  being  taken  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  there  were— ayes  101,  noes  88. 

Mr.  W.  R.  ROBERTS.  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and 
nays.    This  is  a  very  important  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  oi^ered. 

So  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Da.ws8  was  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  read  the 
objection  made  in  the  joint  convention  by  Mr. 
Potteb,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

• 

Mr.  Pomn  objects  to  the  counting  of  one  vote  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  because  the  certificate  de- 
claring that  J.  J.  Spellman  was  appointed  an  elector 
in  the  stead  of  A.  T.  Morgan,  absent,  by  tho  elect- 
oral college  of  that  State,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
laws  of  that  State,  is  not  siened  by  the  Gk>vemor  of 
the  State ;  and  further,  that  the  certificate  of  tho 
Secretary  of  State  read  does  not  certify  anything 
of  hia  own  knowled^,  but  only  states  he  has  been 
80  notified  as  he  certifies. 

Mr.  BANES.  I  offer  a  resolution  upon 
that  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Pot- 
teb] who  raised  the  point  in  the  joint  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  I  raise  a  point  of  order. 
My  point  is  that  the  House  has  just  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  eight  votes  of  Mississippi 
are  to  be  counted;  and  that  this  proposition  is 
incompatible  with  the  resolution  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  not  a  point  of 
order.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  House,  not  the 
Chair  to  decide. 

Mr.  POTTER  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

JUtolvedy  That,  as  one  of  the  eight  votes  certified 
by  the  electoral  college  of  tlie  State  of  Mississippi  as 
cast  for  Ulysses  S.  Qraot  as  President,  appears  not 
to  have  been  cast  by  A.  T.  Hoigap,  who  appears  by 
the  certificate  of  the  Ezeoutive  of  that  State  to  have 
been  an  elector  of  that  State,  bat  by  James  J.  Spell- 
man  ;  and  there  being  no  certificate  from  the  ezeoa- 
tive  authority  of  that  State  certifying  the  appoint- 
ment of  said  James  J.  Spellman  as  an  elector  oi  snch 
State,  that  one  of  the  electoral  Totes  be  rejected,  and 
seyen  electoral  votes  only  be  counted  for  that  State. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  just 
read: 

SttoUedy  That  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi having  been  appointed  in  the  msDuer  directed 
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by  the  Legifilatare  of  that  Btnte,  were  legally  elected, 
and  the  vote  of  the  State  as  cast  b^  them  should  be 
oouated,  and  that  the  certificate  ot  the  Qovemor  of 
that  State  of  the  electoral  vote  cast  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  State  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  electors  is  in  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  and  lows  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  this  connection  I  ask  to 
have  read  an  extract  from  the  statute  of  1792. 

Mr.  BANKS.  1  object  to  the  reading  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Is  it  not  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  certificate  of  tbe  electoral 
college  of  Mississippi,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's certificate  relating  thereto  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
the  point  embraced  in  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks] 
.  was  disposed  of  under  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tbumbull],  and  the 
resolution  of  his  colleague  [Mr.  Dawes],  just 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  House  has  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  electoral  vote 
of  Mississippi  should  be  counted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    The  eight  votes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  eight  votes- 
Mr.  BANKS.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  me, 
I  wish  to  say  the  House  has  already  decided 
that  those  votes  should  be  counted  so  far  as 
concerns  the  objection  that  the  certificate  does 
not  specify  the  votes  of  the  electors  to  have 
been  cast  by  ballot.  Now  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pottkb]  raises  another  point, 
that  one  of  these  votes  should  not  be  counted 
because  it  was  not  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State.  My  resolution  proposes 
that  they  shall  all  he  counted  because  the  elec- 
tors were  chosen  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State.  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  to  get  at  a  history 
of  the  facts. ' 

Mr.  DICKEY".  I  object  to  this  House  em- 
barking on  any  question  of  history.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELDREDGE.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  the  House  should 
now  decide  that  this  one  electoral  vote  ought 
not  to  be  counted,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  action,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  reso- 
lution the  House  has  already  adopted  that  the 
whole  eight  votes  shall  be  counted  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  placed 
here  to  tell  the  effect  of  what  the  House  may  do. 

Mr.  ELDREDGE.  I  submit,  then,  as  a 
point  of  order  to  be  decided  by  the  Chair,  that 
the  House  has  already  determined  to  count 
the  eight  votes  of  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  enter- 
tain that  as  a  point  of  order.  As  the  reading 
of  the  papers,  which  has  been  called  for,  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  debate,  the  Chair  directs 
the  Clerk  to  read  the  certificate  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Statb  or  Mississippi. 

EzBcunvB  Depabtmbnt, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  December  4, 1872. 
At  the  election  held  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  A.  D.  1873,  the 


following  persons  were  elected  by  a  nuyority  of  t^t 
legal  voters  of  the  said  State  as  eleotors  for  Pi«»i- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States:  H. 

C.  Carter.  W.  H.  Gibbs.  W.  F.  Simonton,  James 
Hill,  A.  E.  Davis,  A.  F.  Morgan,  W.  H.  Hamey,  S. 
J.  Ireland. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hare  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  oaused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  Jf 
[l.  8.]  Mississippi  to  be  aflixed  at  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, this  4th  day  of  December.  A.  D.  1&72. 
B.  C.  POWERS,  OovcTRor, 
By  the  Governor: 

Jakxs  Ltkcb,  Secrttary, 

State  or  Mississippi, 

ISzBCDTiyx  Depabticxkt, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  December  4, 1872. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.D.  1872, 1  was  notified  b^  the  ooflcgo  of  elec* 
tors  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  at  a  meeting 
then  being  held  by  them  for  tne  purpose  of  givirig 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  tUo 
United  States,  A.  F.  Morgan,  one  of  tlie  electors, 
not  beintf  present^  they  dmy  appointed  J.  J.  Spell- 
man  to  fill  the  said  vacancy,  the  said  appointmuit 
being  made  in  accordance  with  section  tnree  bim* 
dred  and  oightjT'two,  Revised  Code,  1871,  of  tbe 
State  of  Mississippi. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  herennto  set  mj 
r  1  hand  and  fixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State. 
L^-  »J  this  4th  day  of  December,  1872. 

JAMES  LYNCH,  Secretary. 

On  this  Wednesdi^,  the  4th  day  of  December,  a. 

D.  1872j  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  lii^ 
aisslppi,  the  electors  therefor  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  accordingly  voted,  with 
the  following  result,  to  wit : 

For  President  of  the  United  SUtee,  Ulysses  S. 

Grant,  of  Illinois,  eight  votes. 
For  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Ileniy 

Wilson,  eight  yotes. 

HANNIBAL  C.  CARTKB, 

W.  H.  GIBBS, 

W.  F.  SIMONTON, 

JAMES  HILL, 

A.  K.  DAVIS, 

JAMES  J.  SPELLMAN, 

WM.  H.  HARNEY, 

SAMUEL  J.  IRELAND. 

Mr.  CONGER.  I  ask  that  the  point  of  or- 
der raised  in  joint  convention  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Potteb]  be  agaiB 
read. 

The  Olerk  then  raised  tbe  objection  made 
by  Mr.  Pottbb,  of  New  York,  in  the  joint 
convention,  the  resolution  offered  by  him  in 
the  House,  and  also  the  substitute  moved  by 
Mr.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ELDREDGE.  The  House  has  already 
determined  to  count  the  eight  votes  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  make  the  point  this  resolution  is 
incompatible  with  the  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DICKEY.    I  object  to  debate. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  will  modify  my  substitute 
for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  by  inserting  the  words  "as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.** 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  object  to  debate  on  either 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  demand  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DUKE.     If  it  be  in  order,  I  ask  to 
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haye  read  the  law  of  Mississippi  referred  to  in 
the  certificate  read  hy  the  Olerk. 

Mr.  DIOKET.  The  law  of  Mississippi  is 
in  the  nature  of  debate,  and  I  object  to  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  x^nfonon  in  the 
House  is  so  great  that  the  Chair  will  be 
obliged  to  call  gentlemen  bj  name. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and 
the  main  question  ordered. 

The  question  first  recurred  on  the  substitute 
of  Mr.  Banks  for  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Pot- 

TBB. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — ayes 
109,  noes  83. 

So  the  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  wasi  then  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Bancs  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  substitute  was  adopted;  and 
also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  the  following  resolution. 

The  Olerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Honse  be  directed 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Bepresexfta- 
ilves  has  acted  on  the  questions  submitted  this  day 
by  the  joint  convention  of  the  two  Hoases  in  refer- 
ence to  oonnting  the  voces  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  move  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  Should  not  that 
be  done  in  joint  meeting  ? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Let  them  have  an  op- 
portunity to  concur  under  the  twenty-second 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ohair  has  directed 
the  Olerk  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  copies 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  amending  my  resolution  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Should  not  the  resolution  read 
in  pursuance  of  the  joint  rule  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  copies  of  the  resolutions 
xidopted  by  the  House. 

The  resolution  as  modified  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  as  modi- 
fied was  adopted;  and  also  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

And  then,  on  motion,  of  Mr.  Randall  (at 
three  o'clock  and  ten  minutes  p.  ic.),  the  House 
took  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  reas- 
sembled at  three  o^clock  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes p.  M. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Symp- 


soN,  one  of  its  Clerks,  informed  the  House  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

JScaolved,  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast 
for  Horace  Greeley  bo  counted. 

Beaohed,  That  the  veto  cast  by  James  J.  Spell- 
man,  one  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
be  counted. 

Resolved^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  be  counted. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  again  to  meet  the  House,  that 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Beaolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  to 
inform  that  body  that  the  House  is  ready  to  receive 
the  Senate,  to  proceed  again  with  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dawes  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted ;  and  also 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

At  three  o'clock  and  thirty-five  minutes  p.  m. 
the  Senate  in  a  body  re&ntered  the  Hall. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  (having  resumed 
the  chair).  The  Chair  will  read  a  part  of  the 
twenty-second  rule : 

"  And  no  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively, 
and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  except  by 
the  conoorrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses;  which 
being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately 
reassemble,  and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  an- 
nounce the  decision  of  the  question  submitted." 

Upon  the  first  point  raised  by  the  Represent- 
ative from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoab]  the  Sen- 
ate decided  as  follows : 

Reaolved^  That  the  electoral  votes  of  Georgia,  cast 
for  Horace  Greeley,  be  counted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  decided  as 
follows : 

SeaoJfted,  That  the  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as 
havinj^  been  cast  by  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  as  iSresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  counted, 
the  said  Horace  Greeley  having  died  before  said  votes 
were  cast. 

Upon  this  question  there  is  a  non-concur- 
rence of  the  two  Houses. 

On  the  question  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Tbithbull]  in  regard  to  the 
votes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Beaoloed,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  be  counted. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Retolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the 
eight  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  cast  by  the 
electors  in  ana  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  ought  to 
be  eounted  as  reported  by  them. 

On  this  question  the  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
are  concurrent. 

On  the  third  point  raised  by  the  Represent- 
ative from  New  York  [Mr.  Pottsb]  which  was 
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in  regard  to  the  election  of  one  elector  from 
Kissiflsippi,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following 
resolutioD,  which  is  covered  also  by  its  action 
on  the  full  vote  of  the  State : 

Besolvedf  That  the  vote  caat  by  James  J.  Spell- 
man,  one  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, be  Qounted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

^  Baolv0dy  That  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
aippi  havinj^  been  appointed  in  the  manner  directed 
b^  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  legally  elected,  and  that  the  vote  of 
the  State  as  oast  them  should  be  counted,  and  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the 
electoral  vote  cast,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  that  State  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  electors,  is  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  by  the  twenty-second  joint  rule, 
there  being  a  non-concurrence  between  the 
two  Houses  upon  the  three  votes  cast  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  Horace  Greeley  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  they  cannot  be 
counted.  And  in  accordance  with  the  same 
Joint  rule,  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  be  counted. 

The  tellers  resumed  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  and  announced  the  same,  until  the  State 
of  Missouri  was  reached,  when 

Senator  MORTON  said:  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
the  certificate  shows  that  two  votes  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  for  President,  and  five  votes  for  Mr. 
Colquitt,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  for 
Vice-President,  which  is  in  contravention  of 
the  twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Gon- 
stitutiim,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  or 
the  same  State  with  themselves." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  provides  that — 

"  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by 
the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to 
counting  tiie  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  stated  by  the  Presiding  Omcer,  the  Senate 
shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall 
be  submitted  to  that  bodv  for  its  decision ;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representatives  shall  in 
like  manner  submit  said  question  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  its  decision.'* 

This  objection  not  having  been  made  when 
the  tellers  read  the  electorcu  vote  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  it 
comes  too  late. 

Senator  MORTOK".  I  desire  to  make  the 
point  whether  the  objection  is  not  in  time  if  it 
IS  made  before  the  result  is  finally  announced 
after  the  counting  of  all  the  votes. 

Senator  CARPENTER.  Is  it  in  order  to 
take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  him- 
self will  see  that  there  could  not  be  an  appeal 
taken  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses; 


but  if  any  point  can  be  made  on  which  tfa« 
two  Houses  can  be  required  to  divide,  the 
Chair  will  entertain  it.  The  language  of  the 
joint  rule  is  so  emphatic  that  the  Senator  irom 
Wisconsin  will  see  that  when  a  thing  is  directed 
to  be  done  at  a  particular  time,  it  must  be  done 
at  that  time. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  Was  the  last  return 
read  from  Missouri? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    It  was. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  If  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri has  not  passed  from  the  consideration  of 
this  meeting,  I  ask  if  the  same  question  does 
not  arise  in  the  case  of  Missonri,  and  if  there 
were  not  votes  cast  there  for  citizens  of  the 
State  for  the  two  offices  ? 

Senator  CARPENTER.  I  withdraw  xnj 
point. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  think* 
that  as  the  credentials  of  no  other  State  had 
been  read,  the  objection  will  oome  in  time, 
and  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Missouri  will  be 
again  read. 

Senator  CONKLING.  I  beg  to  ask  that  at 
the  same  time  the  tellers  report  whether  the 
same  electors  voted  for  citizens  residing  in  the 
same  State  for  the  two  offices;  whether  there 
is  anything  on  the  face  of  the  papers  to  show 
that  certain  electors  may  not  have  voted  for 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
residing  in  different  States,  and  that  certain 
other  electors  voted  for  other  candidates  who 
resided  in  the  State? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wiU 
have  all  the  papers  read  again. 

Senator  Shxbman  (one  of  the  tellers) 
again  read  the  certificates  from  the  State  oif 
Missouri. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]  made  the 
point  that  the  vote  could  not  be  connted. 

Senator  MORTON.  I  simply  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  to  the 
facts. 

Senator  CARPENTER.  I  object  to  the 
counting  of  the  vote  of  Missouri  so  far  as 
votes  were  given  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  same  State, 
and  will  reduce  my  olnection  to  writing. 

Senator  CONEHLING.  Meanwhile  may  wo 
not  have  read  the  concluding  statement  of 
that  certificate? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  will  read  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  And  it  is  hereby  farther  certified  that  none  of 
BMd  electors  who  voted  for  B.  Oratz  Brown  for  Presi- 
dent voted  for  him  for  Yice-President." 

Several  Mbmbkbs.    That  ends  the  matter. 

Senator  CARPENTER.  Upon  examination, 
I  withdraw  the  point. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  relation  to  the  vote  of 
Texas,  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  I  correctly 
understood  the  tellers,  that  there  is  no  cer^ 
tificate  from  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
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State  of  Texas  as  to  the  persoos  appointed 
electors  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary  of 
the  State  certifies  to  their  election  under  the 
seal  of  the  State. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Bat  there  is  no  certificate 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  ?       « 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  cer- 
tificate from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  desire,  then,  to  ob- 
ject to  the  reception  of  the  vote  of  Texas. 
This  case  differs  from  that  of  Mississippi. 
There  the  Executive  certified  to  the  election 
of  the  electors ;  but  in  this  case  I  understand 
there  is  no  certificate  from  the  execadre  au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  election 
of  the  original  electors ;  no  certificate  from  the 
Governor  at  all. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  tellers  de- 
sire the  Chair  to  state  that  four  of  the  electors 
met,  and  appointed  four  others,  in  place  of 
four  persons  who  were  absent,  and  certified 
the  facts  themselves. 

Mr.  POTTER.  But  as  to  the  original  elec- 
tors there  is  no  certificate  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  appears  to 
bo  only  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  under  the  seal  of  the  State. 

Mr.  POTTER.  This  case  differs,  then,  from 
the  Mississippi  case.  In  that  case  the  original 
electors  held  certificates  from  the  Governor, 
while  the  substitute  for  one  of  them  did  not. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  object  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  vote  of  Texas  because  there  is 
no  certificate  of  the  executive  authorities  of 
that  State  to  show  that  the  persons  who  voted 
for  President  and  Vice-President  were  ap- 
pointed as  electors  of  that  State,  as  required  by 
act  of  Congress. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  will  again  read  the  last  certifi- 
cate. 

Tne  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  follows: 

DBPABmKT  or  Statb, 
AuiTiK,  TszAS,  Decemh^  4, 1873. 

The  following  persons  having  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  for  electors  of  President  tfid 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  are  hem)y 
declared  duly  elected  as  such:  B.  B.  Hubbard,  A.  1. 
Uainey,  B.  A.  Epperman,  J.  J.  Good,  Thomas  llar- 
rison,  John  Ireland,  S.  A.  Darden,  J.  M.  Maxey. 

Witness  my  baud  and  official  seal,  at  office,  in  the 
city  of  Austin,  this  4th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1872. 

J.  E.  OLDBIGHT, 
Acting  Secretary  of  btaU, 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  would  mqaire 
if  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Texas  is  made  in  terms  **  by  authority  of 
the  Governor,"  although  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  is  not  there  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  certificate  of 
the  acting  Secretary  of  State  will  again  be 
read.  

Mr.  DAWES  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  the 
certificate,  as  follows : 

26 


DSPABTMSNT  OT  StATX, 

Austin,  Dse^mihsr  4.  1873. 
The  following  named  persons  having  received  the 
hij^hest  number  of  votes  cast  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  are 
hereby  declared  duly  elected  as  sach.  [Here  the 
names  are  given.] 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  at  office,  in  the 
city  of  Austin,  this  4th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1872. 

J.  E.  OLDRIGHT, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  certificate 
has  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Trumbull  objects  to  the  vote  of  Texas  because 
there  is  no  certificate  by  the  executive  authority  of 
that  State  that  the  persona  who  voted  for  President 
and  Vice-President  were  appointed  as  electors  of 
that  State  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  that  any  other  objection  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote  of  Texas  be  now  submitted  to 
the  joint  convention. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  object  to  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  because 
four  of  the  electors,  less  than  a  msyority  of 
those  elected,  undertook  to  fill  the  places  of 
other  four  electors  who  had  been  elected  and 
were  absent. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  These  two  objec- 
tions to  counting  the  vote  of  Texas  having 
been  made,  the  Senate  will  now  withdraw  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chaur,  and 
called  the  House  to  order. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following,  from  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses : 

Mr.  Trumbull  objected  to  the  vote  of  Texas  be- 
cause there  is  no  certificate  by  the  executive  author^ 
ity  of  that  State  that  the  persons  who  voted  for 
President  and  Vice-President  were  appointed  as 
electors  of  that  State  as  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DAWES  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Hewhsd^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the 
vote  of  Texas  should  be  counted  as  reported  by  the 
tellers. 

Mr.  BECK,  of  Kentucky.  Would  it  be  in 
order  to  have  again  read  to  the  House  the 
certificate  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas? 

The  SPEAKER.    It  would. 

The  certificate  was  again  read. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
statute  of  Texas  on  this  subject  read  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not  per- 
mit anything  to  be  read  in  the  nature  of  de- 
bate.          

Mr.  DAWES.    Not  a  statute  ? 

The  SPEAKER.    Not  even  that 

Mr.  SPEER.    Is  it  in  order  to  have  read  the 
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aot  of  Oongress  referred  to  in  the  objection 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  can- 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  be  if  the  gentle- 
man yields  the  floor  without  calling  the  pre- 
vious question  on  his  resolution. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  think  the  statute  of  the 
State  of  Texas  should  be  read,  as  it  all  depends 
on  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Dawes]  will  perceive  that  read- 
log  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Texas  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  debate  on  this  point.  The 
rule  is  as  absolute  as  language  can  make  it, 
that  all  points  on  which  the  ioint  convention 
may  differ  must  be  determenea  without  debate. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  that  the  statute  of  the  State  of 
Texas  be  read,  with  reference  to  the  next  point 
coming  from  the  joint  convention. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  is  a  joint  rule  that 
prescribes  there  shall  be  no  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  rule  which  the  House 
cannot  vary. 

Mr.  DAWES.  Is  it  in  order  to  take  a  recess 
for  ten  minutes  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  not  be.  Noth- 
ing  is  in  order  at  this  point  except  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH,  Is  it  not  as  much  in 
order  that  the  Chair  should  direct  the  reading 
of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  as  that  he 
should  direct  the  reading  of  a  joint  rule  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not,  because  the 
joint  rule  is  a  rule  of  action  for  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  So  is  tlie  statute  of 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  But  the  joint  rule  pre- 
cludes debate  upon  such  a  question  as  this ; 
and  the  reading  of  a  statute  is  certainly  in  the 
nature  of  debate.  There  might  be  a  statute 
the  reading  of  which  would  occupy  three 
hours. 

Mr.  PETERS.  We  might  have  all  the  stat- 
utes read. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Dawes,  it  was  agreed  to ;  there  being 
— ayes  107,  noes  22. 

Mr.  DAWES  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted;  and 
also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now  report 
the  next  objection  which  comes  from  the  joint 
convention. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DiossT  objected  to  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State  of  Texai  because  foor  eloo- 
ton,  lest  than  a  m^|ority  of  thoae  eleoted,  undertook 


to  All  the  places  of  other  four  electors,  who  had  been 
elected  and  were  absent. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Jiewhed,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Hoase  tkt 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  President 
and  Vice-President  ought.not  to  be  counted,  for  tb<.> 
reason  thtft  four  electors,  lens  than  a  majority  c^ 
those  elected,  undertook  to  fill  the  placed  of  other 
four  electors  who  had  been  elected  and  were  absent 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  move  to  amend  the  resoln- 
tion  by  substituting  the  following  after  the 
word  **  resolved :" 

That  the  vote  of  Texas  ought  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Let  us  vote  down  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DAWES.  Very. well;  I  withdraw  ilj 
substitute. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  move  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  ^'  re- 
solved" and  inserting  the  following : 

That  a  quorum  is  an  arbitrary  number,  which  eati. 
State  has  a  right  to  establish  for  itself;  and  w  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  choice  of  electors  was  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  that  State  as  to  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  buRiness,  tlie  vote  of  t^.e 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  \x 
counted. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  If  this  House  will  aDow  the 
statute  of  Texas  to  be  read — 

Mr.  ELDREDGE.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  the  pending  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks]  is  simply  an 
argument  upon  tbe  question. 

Mr.  PETERS.    A  very  good  argument* 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BANKS.  I  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Basks 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  as  amended 
adopted. 

Mr.  BANKS  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted ;  and 
also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

She  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  move  that  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  be  communi- 
cated forthwith  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  And  that  the 
Senate  be  notified  that  the  House  is  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  intimates  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  order  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  Clerk  makes 
that  notification  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  simply  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  should  be  notified  we 
are  readv  to  receive  them. 

The  SPEAKER,  If  the  House  has  acted  on 
all  the  business  coming  from  the  joint  conven- 
tion, the  presumption  is  that  the  House  is 
ready  to  receive  the  Senate. 


ULTSSSS  a  GRANT,  PBESIDEKT. 
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Mr.  BANES.  I  mo7e  that  the  Hoase  take 
a  recess  for  five  minates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  Speaker 
again  called  the  House  to  order. 

Mr.  KERR  (after  a  paa^e).  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  he  in  order  now  to  make  a  report 
from  the  Oommittee  of  Wajs  and  Means  for 
immediate  action  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  nothing 
is  in  order  except  what  relates  to  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Would  it  he  in  order  to  move 
t.o  tiftke  ft  recess  f 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would ;  hut  the  Chair 
is  advis3d  that  the  Senate  may  he  expected  to 
return  every  moment. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  give  notice  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  return  within  ten  minutes,  I  shall 
move  a  recess  till  to-morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  That,  of  course,  will  he 
in  order. 

At  five  o'clock  and  five  minutes  p.  u»  the 
Senate  in  a  bodv  reentered  the  Hall. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  (having  resumed 

the  chair).    Two  ohjections  having  been  made 

to  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 

the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  upon  the  first 

objection,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  Trumbull],  resolved  as  follows; 

Bisolved^  That  tho  oleotoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Texas  bo  oounted,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
raised  by  Kr.  Trumbull. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved 

as  follows : 

Bi8oUed^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the 
vote  of  Texas  should  be  couated  as  reported  by  the 
tellers. 

On  the  second  objection,  by  Mr.  Dickey,  the 

Senate  resolved  as  follows : 

Reaolcii,  That  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Dickey 
to  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Texas 
bo  and  the  same  is  overruled. 

And  tho  House  of  Representatives  resolved 
as  f ollowj* : 

Betolpeiy  That  a  quorum  is  an  arbitrary  number, 
^whicU  ea>;h  Stite  has  the  right  to  establish  for  itself, 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  choice  of  electors 
was  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  Texa^  as  to  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  vote  of  the  elect- 
ors for  President  and  Vice-President  be  oounted. 

So  (the  two  Houses  having  concurred)  the 
electoral  vote  of  Texas,  under  the  twenty-sec- 
ond joint  rule,  will  be  counted. 

The  presiding  officer  now  presents  to  the 
tellers  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  SPEEIi.  Is  it  in  order  for  this  joint 
convention  to  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  ? 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.  It  is  not ;  it  must 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  each  House  separately. 

The  Vioe-Pbesident  presented  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska  to  the  tellers; 
and  they  were  counted  without  ohjection. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDENT.   The  Chair  in  pre- 


senting the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida will  state  that  the  copy  directed  to  be  sent 
by  law  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  mail 
was  received  on  the  11th  of  December,  187S, 
and  the  copy  by  messenger  was  received  at 
the  Department  of  State,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-President  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1873. 

Mr.  Bbok,  of  Kentucky  (one  of  the  tellers), 
read  the  electoral  vote  and  the  accompanying 
certificates,  and  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida was  counted  without  objectioc. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  in  pre- 
senting the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas states  it  was  received  by  him  by  mail 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1872,  and  by  messen- 
ger at  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice-President  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1872.  On  the  4th  or  6th  day  of  Feb* 
rnary,  during  the  present  month,  a  person 
claming  to  be  the  messenger  commissioned  to 
bring  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas presented  himself  at  the  Vice-Presideat*B 
room  with  a  paper,  not  in  the  £»rm  of  law,  but 
addressed  to  him  ati  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  stated  to  him  what  he  alleged  to  be  its  con- 
tents, representing  himself  to  be  commissioned 
as  messenger  to  bring  the  vote.  The  Vice- 
President  said  he  would  open  the  paper,  as  it 
was  addressed  to  him,  but  he  would  not  receive 
it  even  informally.  After  reading  its  contents 
he  found  that  it  did  not  in  any  respect  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  The  papers  presented  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember and  the  2dth  of  December  are  now 
submitted  to  the  tellers. 

Mr.  RICE.  I  ask  the  tellers  to  read  in  full 
the  returns  from  Arkansas, 

Mr.  SHERMAN  (one  of  the  tellers)  accord- 
ingly read  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Arkansas, 
as  follows : 

Stats  ot  Arkaksas, 
Little  Bock,  December  4, 1873. 

We,  the  undersized  electors,  elected,  as  sliown 
by  the  accompanying  certificate,  at  the  preneral  eleo- 
tion  held  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  November  9, 
1872,  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  tho  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1878, 
met  in  tho  city  of  Little  Bock,  State  aforesaid,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  dav  of  December,  1872,  and 
proceedod'to  vote  by  ballot,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 

D.  8.  Griffin,  W.  W.  Granger,  Thomas  H.  Barnes, 
"W.  H.  Howes,  Arthur  Hemingwav,  and  L.  G.  "Wheel- 
er each  cast  one  vote  fbr  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  term  aforesaid,  and 
D.  S.  Griffin,  W.  W.  Grani^er,  Thomas  H.  Barnes, 
W.  H.  Uowesi  Arthur  Hemingway,  and  L.  G.  Wheel- 
er each  cast  one  vote  for  llenrv  Wilson  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  afore- 
said, making  six  votes  cast  by  said  electors  for  each 
of  the  respective  candidates  aboTe  named. 

D.  B.  GBIFFIN. 
W.  W.  GBANGEB, 
TII0&iA8  H.  BABNES, 
W.  H.  HOWES, 
ABTHUB  HEMINGWAY, 
L.  G.  WHEELEB. 
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State  or  Arkansas, 

StATK   DSPARTACEITT, 

LiTTLB  Rook,  December  4, 1872. 

I,  J.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  of  Arkansas, 
certify  that  the  following  is  the  true  and  correct  list 
of  electors  in  and  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  vote 
for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  commencing  March  4. 1873,  who 
were  elected  at  the  general  election  hela  in  pursu- 
ance of  law  in  this  State,  November  5, 1872,  name- 
ly, D.  8.  Griffin,  W.  W.  Granger,  and  Thomas  H. 
Barnes,  from  the  State  at  large;  W.  H.  Barnes, 
from  first  congressional  district;  Arthur  Heming- 
way, from  second  congressional  district;  L.  G. 
"Wheeler,  from  third  congressional  district. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
r  1  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  Little  Bock,  this 
L^-  8-J  4th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1872. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Senator  CONKLING.  When  was  that  pa- 
per received  ? 

Senator  SHERMAN  (ono  of  the  tellers). 
December  11,  1872. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  That  was  by  mail, 
and  on  the  28th  of  December  by  messenger. 

Senator  RICE.  I  object  to  counting  the 
vote  of  Arkansas,  and  will  reduce  my  objec- 
tions to  writing.  I  have  to  change  them  a 
little  on  account  of  hearing  tl^e  returns  which 
have  been  read. 

Senator  H  AMLIN.  While  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  reducing  his  objections  to  writing, 
I  propose  we  proceed  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  which  we  all  know 
there  will  be  a  separation,  so  that  there  may 
be  but  one  separation  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion, as  there  remains  only  one  electoral  vote, 
that  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  read  ?    . 

Senator  THURMAN.  I  did  not  distinctly 
hear  from  the  Chair  whether  there  were  two 
returns  from  Arkansas,  or  whether  the  one 
was  a  duplicate  of  the  other. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  is  only  one 
return  made  in  conformity  to  law  from  Arkan- 
sas; one  being  received  by  messenger  and  the 
duplicate  by  mail.  On  the  4th  of  February 
others  were  received,  which  were  entirely  in- 
formal. 

Senator  THURMAN.  Are  they  duplicates 
of  each  other  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.    These  are  dupli- 

Senator  THURMAN.  How  is  it  with  the 
others  ? 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  informal  re- 
turns were  signed  by  three  out  of  the  six  elec- 
tors, and  they  stated  that  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  certificate  of  the  Governor,  and  that 
they  therefore  inclosed  certain  correspondence 
of  the  Governor,  which  was  not,  however,  in- 
closed. They  were  not  sealed  or  indorsed  on 
the  back.  The  Chair  opened  them  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  they  were  informal, 
because  they  were  directed  to  him  as  any  other 
letter  might  be. 


From  Louisiana  there  have  been  received 
two  returns  sent  by  mail  and  two  bj  messen- 
ger, each  of  the  last  having  been  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate ^o  tempore  from  the  seat  of  Government. 
The  first  return,  made  by  L.  C.  Roudanez,  was 
received  on  the  8 1st  of  December,  within  the 
time  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  second 
return  was  received  on  the  2d  of  Jannarj,  be- 
ing one  day  within  the  time  required  by  the 
Constitution.  What  appeared  to  be  the  dupli- 
cates were  received  by  mail  on  the  10th  and 
14th  of  December.  The  Chair  will  first  sub- 
mit those  returns  which  reached  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  accordance  with  law, 
on  31st  of  December.  One  of  the  teUers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  report  the  one  first 
received  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
duplicate  received  by  mail  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Daa¥£s  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  the  fol- 
lowing papers : 

OpncE  OP  Seckitabt  or  State, 
Pabish  of  Obleasts,  State  or  Louisiaiva, 

JDectmber  3,  A.  D.  1872. 

I,  George  £.  Bovce,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  re- 
turning officers  of  the  election  held  in  said  State  on 
the  4th  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1872,  have  returned 
to  me  as  Secretary  of  State  according  to  law  the  fol- 
lowing persons  as  duly  elected  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  tke 
State  of  Louisiana  at  such  election,  to  wit :  for  ti.d 
State  at  lar^e:  M.  F.  Bonzano.  Jules  Laiuibere. 
Charles  £.  Halstead.  For  the  districts :  first  di»^ 
trict,  L.  C  Botfdancz;  second  district,  A.  K.  John- 
son ;  third  district,  Milton  Morris ;  fourth  district, 
Joseph  K.  Taylor ;  fifth  district.  John  Say. 
In  testinaony  whereof  I  have  nereunto  signed  zny 

name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  State  to  b^ 
,  ,  attaclied,  this  8d  day  of  December,  a.  d. 
[L.  B.J   1872,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  the  ninety-seventh. 

GEOKGE  E.  BOVEE, 

Secretary  of  State. 

United  States  of  Amsbica, 

State  of  Locisiaxa, 
New  Obleans,  December  4, 1872. 

"We,  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  on  proceeding  to  vot©  by  ballot 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  date 
above,  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, received  eight  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  were  no  votes  cast  for  any  other 
person. 

And  on  proceeding  to  vote  by  ballot  for  %1c*" 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  Henry*  WiUon, 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  received  eight  vot<fs 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  ther« 
were  no  votes  cast  for  an^  other  person. 

In  testimony  whereot,  we,  said  electors,  have 
signed  our  names,  the  dato  above  men- 


hereunto 
tioncd. 


E.  P.  DURAND, 
JAMES  B.  LOTT, 
JOHN  KAY, 
M.  F.  BONZANO, 
J.  J.  LANABERE, 
CHARLES  E.  HALSTEAD, 
L.  C.  ROUDANEZ, 
A.  K.  JOHNS<JN. 
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[Copy.] 

The  following  persons,  elected  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  namely :  for  the  State  at  large, 
M.  F.  Bonzano,  Jules  Lanabere,  and  Charles  £. 
lialdtead.  For  the  districts:  first  district,  L.  C. 
Boudanez ;  second  district,  A.  K.  Johnson ;  flfch 
district,  John  RAy«  uiet  at  Mechanics*  Institute, 
in  the  Jjieutenant-Govemor's  parlor,  the  building 
leased  and  occupied  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  State  otU- 
cer;i,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December,  being  the  4th  day  of  s«ald  month,  Milton 
Morris,  ot  the  third  district,  and  Joseph  K.  Taylor, 
of  the  fourth  district,  being  absent,  when,  on  mo- 
tion of  John  R.IV,  Dr.  M.  F.  Bonzano  was  selected 
to  preside :  and  on  motion  of  A.  K.  Johnson, 
Charles  £.  Hal  stead  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  meeting  having  taken  a  recess  until  four 
oVlock  p  M.,  met  again  at  that  liour  j  when,  upon 
roll-call,  it  appeared  that  Milton  Moms  and  Joseph 
K.  Taylor  were  not  present,  having  fulled  to  attend. 
On  motion  of  John  Bay,  tne  electors  present  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  such  vacancies  by  ballot.  A.  K. 
Johnson  and  L.  C.  Boudanez  were  appointed  tell- 
ers ;  when,  after  balloting,  it  was  found  that  £.  B. 
Durand  received  four  votes  and  W.  B.  Phillips  two, 
and  £.  R.  Durand  was  declared  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  Milton  Morris ;  and  Joseph  B.  Lott  re- 
ceiving four  and  R.  Blunt  three  votes,  Mr.  Lott  was 
declared  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Joseph  K. 
Taylor ;  both  the  parties  so  elected  residing  in  the 
congressional  districts  represented  by  the  respec- 
tive absentees. 

The  persons  so  elected^  being  present,  took  their 
seats  as  electors.  The  said  electors  then  proceeded 
to  vote  b^  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States ;  when  A.  E.  Johnson  and  L.  C. 
Koudancz  were  appointed  tellers ;  and  upon  count- 
ing the  ballots  for  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  found  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, had  received  eight  votes  for  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  upon  counting  the  votes  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that 
Henry  Wilson,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had 
rv.*ceived  eight  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  vote  bein^  unanimous  for  each,  no 
other  parson  having  received  any  votes  for  either 
otfi:;c  I  and  said  electors  have  Issued  three  oertifl- 
citcs  in  the  form  following,  to  wit : 

U:riTEO  States  or  Amerioa, 

Statk  or  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  December  4, 1872. 

We,  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do 
hereby  certify  that  on  proceeding  to  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  dote  above,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  received  eight  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  there  were  no  votes 
cast  for  any  other  person. 

And  on  proceeciing  to  vote  bv  ballot  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  Henry  Wilson, 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  received  eight  votes 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
were  no  votes  cast  for  anv  other  person. 

In  testimony  whereof  wo,  said  electors,  have 
hereto  signed  our  names,  the  date  above  mentioned. 

Which  certificates  were  placed  separately  in  en- 
velopes and  sealed  up  carefully,  and  on  each  enve- 
lope was  indorsed,  that  the  within  contains  a  list  of 
the  votes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  which 
was  given  to  the  person  appointed  to  convey  the 
vote  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  was  direct- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  another  in- 
dorsed in  the  same  way  was  put  in  the  post-office, 
and  tlie  other  deposited  with  the  judge  of  the  dis- 


trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Louisiana. 

i)n  motion  of  John  Ray,  the  electors  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
ensuing,  one  of  said  certificates ;  when  L.  C.  Bou- 
danez was  appointed  to  the  above  service,  and  said 
electors  made  and  signed  a  certificate  of  such  ap- 
pointment in  the  following  form: 

United  States  of  Amebic  a. 
State  or  Louisiana,  Pabibh  of  Gbleanb, 

Wednesday^  December  4, 1872. 

We,  the  undersigned,  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  appoint  L.  C.  Boudanez  to 
take  charge  of  and  deliver  to  th«  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next, 
one  of  the  certificates  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  un- 
dersigned for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  above. 

In  testimony  wiiereof,  we  have  uereto  signed  our 
names  the  date  above. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row at  two  o'clock  p.  M. 

New  Obleans,  Louisiana, 
December  5,  1873. 

The  electors  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
following  electors  present:  M.  F.  Bonzano,  Jules 
Lanabere,  C.  E.  Halstead,  L.  C.  Boudanez,  A.  K. 
Johnson,  P.  £.  Durand,  James  B.  Lott,  John  Ray. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  to-moi^ 
row  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 


New  Obleans,  Louisiana, 
December  6, 1872. 

The  electors  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
following  members  present :  M.  F.  Bonzano,  Jules 
Lanabere,  C.  £■  Halstead,  L.  C.  Boudanez,  A.  K. 
Johnson,  P.  £.  Durand,  J.  B.  Lott,  John  Bay. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Monday, 
December  9,  1872,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

New  Oblzans,  Louisiana, 
December  9,  1872. 

The  electors  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
following  members  present :  M.  F.  Bonzano,  Jules 
Lanabere,  C.  £.  Halstead,  L.  C.  Boudanez^  P.  £. 
Durand,  J.  B.  Lott,  John  Bay ;  absent,  A.  K.  John- 
son. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  board  adjourned  tine  die, 

M.  P.  BONZANO,  President, 
OHABLES  £.  HALSTEAD,  Secretary. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  On  the  10th  of 
December  last  the  Chair  received  an  envelope 
by  mail,  certifying  on  the  oatside  that  it  con- 
tained the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  signed  by  eight 
other  persons.  On  the  2d  day  of  January, 
being  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a 
sealed  envelope  signed  by  the  same  persons, 
which  was  received  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  absence  from  the  city  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
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the  Senate,  which  was  represented  to  contain 
the  same  yote  of  the  State  of  Loaisiana.  The 
Chair  now  delivers  the  papers  so  received  to 
the  tellers. 

Mr.  Dawes  (one  of  the  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  House)  read  the  following  papers : 

United  Staiet  of  AiMriea^  ilu  StaU  of  Zouinana^  cUy 

of  New  Orleans  : 
Be  it  known  that  on  this  the  4th  day  of  the- month 
of  December,  a.  n.  1872,  and  of  the  American  inde- 
pendence the  ninety-«eventh  year,  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, to  wit,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleaus,  at  the 
capitol  of  said  State,  at  twelve  x.,  met  Mesars.  T.  C. 
Manning,  C.  A.  Weed,  and  Andrew  6.  Herron,  and 
Hugh  J.  Campbell,  Louis  Bush,  Allen  Thomas,  and 
L.  V.  Beeves,  who  appear  to  be  electors  for  tlie  State 
of  Louisiana  by  the  annexed  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  said  State  attached  hereto  as  part  of  these 
presents,  when  the  said  electoral  college,  having 
ascertained  that  A.  H.  Leonard,  Esq.,  elector  for  the 
fourth  district  was  absent,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  of  tne  State  of  Louisiana  ( Re- 
vised Statutes,  art.  2830),  a  respite  waa  taken  until 
four  p.  X. 

In  oonformity  to  the  aforesaid  respite,  at  four  p.  u. 
of  the  4th  day  of  December  of  the  year  aforesaid, 
the  above-named  electors  met  at  tne  same  place, 
when  the  said  A.  H.  Leonard,  still  appearing  to  be 
absent,  the  college  proceedea  by  ballot  as  required 
by  the  statutes  of  toe  State  of  Louisiana  to  supply 
the  vacancy.  After  the  ballots  had  been  duly  oast, 
they  were  dulv  canvassed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
college,  Hon.  T.  C.  Manninf^,  when  it  appeared  that 
Hon.  J.  C.  Honoure,  of  the  parish  of  Caddo,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  fourth  congressional  district,  was  duly 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  tne  absence 
of  A.  H.  Leonard. 

Thus  organized,  the  college  then  formally  select- 
ed Hon.  T.  C.  Manning  as  chairman  of  the  college. 
Whereupon  the  chairman  submitted  to  the  college 
the  annexed  certificate  of  the  Executive  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  college 
selecting  Hon.  J.  C.  Moucure,  in  lieu  of  A.  H.  Leon- 
ard, Esq.,  as  their  credentials. 

Under  the  authority  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  college  then  proceeded  to  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  eifirht  electors  present  voted  each 
separately  in  blank,  designating  no  person  as  the 
choice  oi  the  college  for  Fresiaent  of  the  United 
States.  Acting  under  the  same  authority  and  by 
virtue  of  the  government  and  law  aforesaid,  the 
college  then  proceeded  to  vote  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
T.  C.  Manning,  Andrew  S.  Herron,  and  C.  H.  Weed, 
electors  at  l^rge,  and  Hu^h  J.  Campbell,  Louis 
Bush,  Allen  Thomas,  J.  (J.  Moncure.  and  L.  Y. 
Reeves,  district  electors,  each  separately  voted  for 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  Vice^ 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  faith  whereof,'  we  hereunto  fix  our  respective 
signatures  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Louisiaua,  on  the  day, 
month,  and  year  aforesaid. 

T.  C.  MANNING, 
ANDREW  8.  HERRON, 
C.  H.  WEED, 
HUGH  J.  CAMPBELL, 
LOUIS  BUSH, 
ALLEN  THOMAS, 
J.  C.  MONCURE, 
L.  V.  REEVES. 

Mr.  DAWES  (one  of  the  tellers).  Then  fol- 
lows  a  oertifioate  of  the  ofiBcial  connt  of  the 
YOtes  polled  at  the  election  held  on  the  4th  of 
November. 


Then  there  is  the  following  paper : 

UnUed  StaUe  of  America^  8taU  of  Zomsianay  mtf  «/ 

New   Orleans  : 

I,  H.  C.  Warmoth,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Loii- 
isiana,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  signatcre 
of  P.  B.  Blanchard,  State  rejjfistrar  of  voters  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  is  genuine ;  and  1  do  farther  et> 
tify  that  Messrs.  T.  0.  Manning,  A.  S.  Herron,  sbl 
C.  H.  Weed,  for  the  State  at  luree,  and  Hugh  i. 
Campbell,  for  first  district ;  Louis  Bu&h,  second  dis- 
trict ;  Allen  Thomas,  third  district ;  A.  II.  Leon&rd, 
fourth  district,  and  L.  V.  Reeves,  flhh  district,  wei* 
duly  and  legally  elected  presidential  electors  for  tje 
State  of  Louisiana,  at  an  election  held  in  paid  Start 
on  the  4th  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1872,  pursuant  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Congress  uf  the  United  States  ari 
State  of  Lottitiiana  on  the  subject. 

In  faith  whereof  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  offic:8i 
signature  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  tok 
hereto  attached,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Caphri 
of  the  State  J  this  4th  day  of  December,  a.  n.  li-Tx, 
and  of  the  mdependence  of  the  Unitea  States  th« 
ninety-seventh. 

H.  C.  WAEMOTH. 

By  the  Governor : 

Y.  A.WOODWABD. 

[l.  s.l  Assistant  Secretary  of  St^U. 

Senator  WEST.  I  ohject  to  the  reception  bj 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  li 
the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  as  certified  to 
by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  upon  tk 
ground  that  said  certificate  was  not  made  in 
pursuance  of  law. 

Mr.  SHELDON.  I  also  object  to  the  couat- 
ing  of  the  votes  cast  by  T.  0.  Manning,  C.  H. 
Weed,  A,  S.  Herron,  Hugh  J.  Campbell,  L 
Bush,  A.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Moncure,  and  I^  V. 
Reeves,  of  Louisiana,  for  B.  Gratz  Brown  cf 
Missouri,  for  Vice-President,  for  the  reason 
that  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  6howir.<: 
them  to  have  been  chosen  electors  is  not  signed 
by  the  person  who  was  at  that  time  aasistsct 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of  Loniaaoa. 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  at  the  time  E^d 
certificate  was  executed  there  had  not  been 
made  any  count,  canvass,  or  return  of  xht 
votes  cast  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  for 
electors  by  any  lawful  authority,  and  the  said 
certificate  was  made  by  the  Governor  without 
any  authentic  knowledge  of  the  result  of  tbe 
election  by  the  people  of  said  State,  which 
facts  are  fully  established  by  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileg^ 
and  Elections,  and  are  stated  in  their  report  to 
the  Senate. 

Senator  CARPENTER.  I  object  to  the 
counting  of  the  votes  given  for  U.  S.  Grant  for 
President,  and  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President, 
by  the  electors  of  Louisiana,  because  there  is 
no  proper  return  of  votes  cast  by  the  electors 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  because  there  is 
no  State  government  in  said  State  which  is 
republican  in  form,  and  because  no  canvass  or 
counting  of  the  votes  cast  for  electors  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  at  the  election  held  in 
November  last  had  been  made  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  electors. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  object  to  counting  the 
electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  as 
cast  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  President  and 
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Henry  Wilsoii  for  Vice-President,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  certificate  from  the  execa- 
tive  aathority  of  that  State  as  required  bj  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1793,  certifying  that  the 
persons  who  cast  snch  votes  were  appointed 
electors  of  said  State,  hnt  that  on  the  contrary 
it  appears  hy  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of 
said  State  that  the  persons  appointed  electors 
were  not  the  persons  who  cast  sach  votes  for 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson,  hut  were  per- 
sons who  cast  their  votes  not  for  said  Grant 
and  Wilson,  hut  for  no  person  as  President, 
and  for  B.  Gratz  Brown  as  Vice-President. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  object  to  counting 
the  votes  from  the  State  of  Ix)uisiana,  because 
it  does  not  sufficiently  appear  that  the  electors 
were  elected  according  to  law. 

Senator  BOREMAN.  I  object  to  counting 
any  votes  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  the  10th  instant,  and  printed  as 
Report  No.  417  of  Forty-Second  Congress, 
third  session. 

Senator  TRUMBULL.  I  object  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes  cast  by  the  persons  in  the 
first  certificate  read,  for  the  reason  that  their 
election  is  not  certified  to  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers ;  that  Bovee,  who  signed  the  certificate  of 
their  election,  was  not  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time  of  making  said  certificate,  nor  in 
possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
nor  of  the  seal  of  said  State ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  certificate  of  said 
Bovee  is  untrue  in  fact,  as  appears  by  the  ad- 
missions of  said  Bovee  before  the  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  There  have  been 
seven  objections  made  in  regard  to  receiving 
the  votes  of  Louisiana,  some  of  them  against 
receiving  any  vote  from  that  State.  The  Chair 
would  suggest  that  in  taking  up  these  objec- 
tions the  two  Houses  might  act  first  upon 
those  which  lie  to  the  counting  of  the  vote  of 
Louisiana  at  all. 

Objection  was  made. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Objection  being 
made,  each  House  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  objections  made  in  such  order  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  presented  to  that  House.  If  no 
further  objections  be  made  to  the  vote  of 
Louisiana,  the  seven  that  have  been  made  will 
be  filed,  and  copies  furnished  to  the  two 
branches  of  Congress. 
No  further  objections  were  made. 
Senator  RICE.  I  object  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  because  the 
official  returns  in  said  State,  made  according 
to  the  laws  of  said  State,  show  that  the  per- 
sons certified  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
elected  were  not  elected  as  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  at  the  election  held 
November  5,  1872 ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
returns  read  by  the  tellers  are  not  certified  ac- 
cording to  law. 
The  Senate  retired  from  the  Hall. 


The  House  was  again  called  to  order. 

Mr.  WOOD,  I  now  move  that  the  House 
take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o^dock  M 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio,  and  others.  Oh, 
no! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  not  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  the  two  Houses  being  practically  in  joint 
convention,  an  a^ournment  cannot  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  both. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  competent  for  the 
House  to  take  a  recess.  The  Clerk  will  read 
that  portion  of  the  rule  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"  Saoh  joint  meoting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until 
the  electoral  Totes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  de- 
eUured ;  and  no  reoess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  ques- 
tion shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  of 
such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for 
either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manner  here- 
inbefore provided,  to  direct  a  recass  not  beyond  the 
next  day,  at  the  hour  of  one  p.  x. 

Mr.  SPEER.  I  move  to  amend  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  N^ew  York  [Mr.  Wood] 
by  striking  out  ^^  twelve  o^clock  m.^'  and  insert- 
ing '*  ten  o^dock  a.  ic." 

Mr.  PLATT.  I  move  to  amend  so  as  to  fix 
hdf-past  seven  this  evening  as  the  hour  for 
the  reassembling  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Platt  was  not  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Spbib  was  not  agreed 
to,  there  being — ^yeas  83,  nays  not  counted. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  move  to  amend  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wood] 
by  inserting  "  eleven  o'clock  a.  m."  instead  of 
"  twelve  o'clock  M." 

Tiie  amendment  of  Mr.  Lynch  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring'  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wood,  to  take  a  recess  until  twelve  o'clock 
M.  to-morrow,  the  question  was  taken,  and 
there  were — yeas  65,  nays  65. 

Mr.  Gabfield,  of  Ohio,  called  for  tellers. 

Mr.  HOAR.    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative — ^yeas  81,  nays  101,  not  voting 
58 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Aoker,  Adams,  Archer,  Arthur, 
Banks,  Bamum,  James  B.  Beck,  Bigby,  Biggs,  Bird, 
Austin  Blair,  Boles,  Braxton,  Bright,  Burohard, 
Oobb,  Comingo,  Crossland,  Davis,  Dodos,  Dox,Du- 
Bose,  Eldredjy^e,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Getz,  Giddings, 
Golladay,  GritUth,  Haldeman,  Hancock,  Handley, 
Hanks,  Gerry  W.  Hazelton,  Hereford,  Herndon, 
Hlbbard,  Uolman,  Houghton,  Kerr,  Lamlson.  Leach, 
Maelntyre,  Manson,  Marshall.  Maynard,  McClel- 
land, McCormick,  McHenry,  McKinney,  Merrick, 
Morgan,  Morphia,  SLIaa  L.  Ni  black,  William  £  Nib- 
lack,  Hosoa  W.  Parker,  Perry,  Potter.  Randall,  Bead, 
William  B.  Roherts,  Bobinson,  John  Boilers,  Shanks, 
Sherwood,  Slater,  Siocnm,  John  A.  Smith,  Speer, 
Stevens,  Storm,  Sutherland,  Terry,  Van  Trump, 
Voorhees,  Waddell,  Warren,  Wells,  Williams  of 
New  York,  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Young— 81. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Ambler,  Averill,  Barber.  Bany, 
Beatty,  Bell,  Bingham,  James  O.  Blair,  Baokley. 
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Bnffinton,  Bunnell,  Burdett,  Boderiok  B.  Butler, 
CarroU,  Oobum,  Coghlan,  Conger,  Cotton,  Darrall, 


sey,  Uarmer,  Harper,  George  £.  IlarriH,  John  B. 
Hawley,  Joseph  R.  Ilawley,  Hay,  Hays,  Hill,  Hoar, 
Hoopon  Kellogg,  Ketcham,  Ivillinger,  Lamport, 
Lowe,  Lynch,  McGrcw,  McJunkin,  McKee,  Merriam, 
Monroe,  Moore,  Morey,  Leonard  Mrers,  Negley,  Orr, 
Palmer,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Peck,  Pendleton,  Fercc, 
Peters,  Piatt,  Poland,  Porter,  Rainey,  EllU  H.  Rob- 
erts. Ston  H.  Rogers,  Rusk,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Sco- 
flela,  Sessions,  Sncllabarger,  Shoemaker,  H.  Board- 
man  Smith,  Snyder,  Sprague,  Starkweather,  Steven- 
son, Stoughton,  Stowell,  St.  John,  Sypher,  Talfe, 
Thomas/washington  Townscnd,  Turner,  TwicheH, 
Upson,  Wakeman,  Waldron,  Wallace,  Williams  of 
Indiana,  and  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson — 101. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Ames,  Erasmus  W.  Beck, 
Boarman,  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Caldwell, 
Campbell,  Clarke,  Conner,  Cox,  Crebs,  Creely, 
Critcner,  Crocker,  Dickey,  Duell,  Elv,  Forker,  Gar- 
rett, Goodrich,  ilambleton,  John  T.  Ilarris,  Havens, 
John  W.  Hazleton,  Kelley,  Kendall.  King,  Kinsella, 
Lansing,  Lewis,  McCrary,  McNeely,  Benjamin  F. 
Meyers,  Mitchell,  Packard,  Packer,  Price,  Prindle, 
Edward  Y.  Rice,  John  M.  Kice,  Ritchie,  Roosevelt, 
Seeley,  Sheldon,  Shober,  Sloss,  Wortnington  C. 
Smith,  Snapp,  Swann,  Dwight,  Townsend,  Tuthill, 
Tyner,  Vaujzhan,  Walden,  Wheeler,  Whiteley,  Whit- 
thorne,  Willard,  and  John  T.  Wilson — 58. 

So  the  motion  to  take  a  recess  was  not 
fiffreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now  read 
the  objection  made  in  joint  convention  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Rios]  to  the 
counting  of  the  vote  from  that  State. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RioE  objects  to  counting  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Arkansfls  because  the  official  returns  of  the  elec- 
tion in  said  State,  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
said  State,  show  that  the  persons  certified  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  elected  were  not  elected  as 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-Prenident  at  the 
election  held  November  5, 1872:  second,  because  the 
returns  read  by  the  tellers  are  not  certified  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Mr.  SNYDER.    I  offer  the  following  reso- 

Intion : 

Rt9olv€d,  That  the  presidential  electors  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  whose  election  on  the  5th  dav  of 
November,  1672,  is  attested  by  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be,  and  thny  are  hereby,  recog- 
nized as  the  duly  chosen  electors  for  said  State ;  and 
that  the  vote  cast,  certified  and  returned  by  them 
for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  President  and  Henry  Wil- 
son for  Vice-President,  be  counted  as  the  vote  of 
said  State  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  he  ofifer  a  resolution  simply 
resolving  that  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas 
be  oonnted  as  reported  by  the  tellers. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  hope  that  wiU 
be  done.  The  Senate  resolations  are  short 
and  crisp. 

Mr.  KELLOGG.    I  offer  the  following  snb- 

stitnte: 

JSetohtd,  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas  be 
counted. 

Mr.  DAWES.    It  ought  to  be  that  in  the 

judgment  of  the  House  the  electoral  vote  be 

counted. 


Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  will  modify  my  resolu- 
tion in  that  way,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this 
House  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, as  reported  by  the  tellers,  be  counted. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  demand  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  We  are  now  acting 
under  the  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  and  I 
make  the  point  of  order  there  is  no  such  th\n-r 
as  the  pre\ious  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  is  not 
well  taken. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  previous  ques- 
tion is  moved  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
debate,  and  it  is  specially  provided  in  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  that  no  debate  shall 
be  allowed  on  these  questions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  question  is 
not  only  to  cut  off  debate  but  to  cut  off  amend- 
ments. There  is  nothing  in  the  joint  rule  to 
prevent  the  usage  and  practice  of  this  House. 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  insist  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  oxtlered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  Mr.  Kellooo^s  substitute  was 
adopted. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  House  divided ;  and  there  were — yeas 
78,  nays  45. 

Mr.  Fabnswobth  demanded  tellers. 

Tellers  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  FABNBwoBTndemanded  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  103,  nays  26,  not  voting 
111 ;  as  follows: 

TEAS — Messrs.  Ambler,  Ames,  Averill^  Banks, 
Barber,  Barry,  Bighy,  Bineham,  Austin  Blair,  Brax- 
ton, Buckley,  Bulfinton,  Bunnell,  Burchard,  Bur- 
dett,  Boderick  R.  Butler,  Coburn,  Coghlan,  Confer, 
Cotton,  Darrall,  Dawes  jt)odds,  Uonnan,  Duke,  l5an> 
nell,  Eames,  Elliott,  Esty,  Farwell,  Finkelnbnrp, 
Charles  Foster,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  Frye,  Garfield, 
Golladay,  Hale,  Halsev,  Harmor,  Harper,  George  £. 
Harris,  John  B.  Haw  ley,  Joseph  K.  Hawley,  Hay, 
Havs,  John  W.  Hazleton,  Hibbard,  Hill,  Hoof^htoo, 
KclTog^,  Kerr,  Lamport^  Lowe,  Lynch,  Maynard, 
McJunkin,  McKee,  Memam,  Leonard  Mvers.  Kel- 
ley, Orr,  Packard,  Palmer,  Isaac  C.  Parker, 'Peck, 
Pendleton,  Perry,  Peteri*,  Piatt,  Poland,  Portor, 
Rainev.  Ellis  H.  Roberta,  Rusk,  Sargent,  Sawyer, 
Sooficia,  Sessions,  Shanks,  Sheldon,  Shoemaker.  U. 
Boardman  Smith,  Snyder,  Sprague,  Starkweatner, 
Stevenson,  Stougnton,  StoweJl,  St.  John.  Svpher, 
Washington  Townsend.  Turner,  Twichell,  ISrner, 
Upson,  Voorhees,  Waadell,  Wakeman,  Waldron, 
Wallace,  Warren,  Willard,  and  Williams  of  Indiana 
—103. 

NAYS  —  Messrs.  Acker,  Archer,  Arthur,  Bell, 
Bljrgs,  Boles,  Du  Bose,  Farnsworth,  Giddinga,  Hern- 
don,  HolmaOj  MacIntyrCj  McClelland.  Merrick, 
Moore,  Morphia,  Potter,  Price,  Read,  Shooer,  Storm. 
Sutherland,  Terry,  Wells,  Winoh ester,  and  Wood 
—26. 

NOT  VOTING— Messrs.  Adams,  Barnum,  Beatty, 
Erasmus  W.  Beck^  James  B.  Beck,  Bird,  James  G. 
Blair,  Boarman,  Bright,  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, Caldwell,  Campbell,   Carroll,    Clarke,    Cobb, 
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GominjOf  Conner,  Coz^  Crebs,  Croely,  Criteherf 
Crocker,  Crossland,  Davi^,  Dickey,  Dox^  Duell,  £ld- 
redge,  Ely,  Forker,  Heorv  D.  Foat-T,  Garrett,  Getz, 
Goodrich,  Griffith,  HaluomAii,  Ilainblcton,  Han- 
cock, Hindlcy,  Hanks,  John  T.  Harris,  Havens, 
Gerry  W.  Hazleton,  Hereford,  Hoar,  Hooper,  KeU 
ley,  Kendall,  Ketcham,  KilUnger,  Kin?,  Kinaelbi, 
Lamison^  Lansine,  Leacli,  Lewis,  Manson,  Marshall, 
McCormick,  McCrary,  McGrew,  McHenrv,  Mclvin- 
ney,  McNoelv.  Benjamin  F.  Mvers,  Mitchell^  Mon« 
roe,  Morey,  Morgan,  Slloa  L.  Niblack,  IVilliam  £. 
Niblack,  racker,  llosea  W.  Parker.  Peroe,  Prindle, 
KandaU,  Edward  Y.  Bice,  John  M.  Kioe,  Bitohie, 
William  B.  Boberts,  Bobinaon,  John  Rogers,  Sion 
II.  Bogers,  Roosevelt,  Seeloy,  Shellabarger.  Sher- 
wood, Slater,  B locum,  Sloss,  John  A.  Smith,  Worth- 
ington  C.  Smith,  Snapp,  Speer,  Stevens,  Hwann, 
Tatfe,  Thomas,  Dwia;ht  Townsend,  Tathill^  Van 
Trump,  Vaughan,  Walden,  Wheeler.  Whiteley, 
Whitthorne,  Williams  of  New  York,  Jeremiah  ii 
Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Young— 111. 

So  the  resolation  as  amended  by  Mr.  Kel- 
LOOG^s  substitute  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Sntdeb  moved  to  recousider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted ;  and  also 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ACKER.  If  I  have  the  floor,  I  move 
that  the  Uoase  take  a  recess  until  ten  o^clook 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  o5fer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Rt9olv€dj  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  none 
of  the  returns  reported  bpr  the  tellers  as  the  electorid 
vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  be  counted. 

Mr.  SPEER.  I  offer  the  following  as  a  sab- 
stitate : 

Beiolotd,  That  the  vote  of  Louisiana  for  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  of  Mi.ssouri,  for  Vice-President,  should,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  House,  bo  counted. 

Mr.  GARFIELD,  of  Ohio.  I  must  demand 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SPEER.  I  modify  my  substitute  so  as 
to  add  *'  but  no  vote  for  President  should  be 
counted." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  move  the  following 
as  a  sabstitnte : 

Besohedj  That  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
be  not  counted,  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  ap- 
pear that  any  electors  were  chosen  according  to  law, 

Mr.  SHELDON".  I  offer  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution : 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  choosing  M .  F.  Bon- 
zano.  Jules  Lauabere,  Charles  F.  Halstead,  L.  C. 
Rouaanez,  A.  K.  Johnson,  Milton  Morris,  Joseph 
Taylor,  and  John  Bay,  as  electors  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President,  is  duly 
certified  to  by  the  actual  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  returning  board 
decided  to  be  the  legal  one  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
said  State,  and  following  the  precedent  established 
in  countinj;  the  votes  cast  by  toe  electoral  college  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Be  U  rstohei^  That  the  votes  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  counted  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  as  cast  by  M.  F.  Bonzano, 
Jules  Lanabere,  Charles  F.  Halstead,  L.  C.  Bou^ 
danez,  A.  K.  Johnson,  £.  B.  Durand,  Joseph  B. 
Lott,  and  John  Bay. 

The  SPEAKER.     More   resolntiona  have 


been  offered  than  can  be  entertained  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
I  ask  whether  the  proper  course  is  not  that 
the  objections  taken  in  joint  convention  should 
bo  reported  separately  to  the  House,  and  res- 
olutions submitted  in  reference  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  tliinks  that 
would  be  the  correct  course.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  having  been 
put  in  first,  necessarily  removed  any  action 
upon  the  separate  objections.  If  desired  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PottkbJ, 
the  objections  will  be  read. 

Mr.  SPEER.  I  desire  ^o  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
several  objections  which  come  to  the  Honse 
from  the  joint  convention. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  do  not  demand  the  read- 
ing of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now  cause 
to  be  read  the  various  propositions  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  House,  and  will  then 
call  the  attention  of  the  Jlouse  to  the  parlia- 
mentary position  of  the  question.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Garfield], 
offv^  the  resolution  which  will  now  be  read 
I  by  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Beaolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House 
none  of  the  returns  reported  By  the  tollers  as  eleo- 
toral  votes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  be 
counted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Speer]  moves  a  substitute,  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S'itolved^  That  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State 
ol  Louisiana,  certified  to  by  II.  C.  Warinoth,  Gov- 
ernor, should  be,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House, 
counted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  front  of  the  chair  [Mr.  Stevenson]  has  of- 
fered the  following  amendment : 

Beaolv4d^  That  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
be  not  counted,  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  ap- 
pear that  any  electors  were  chosen  according  to  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  in  effect  the  same 
as  the  first  resolution.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  choosing  of  M.  F. 
Bonzano,  Jules  Lanabere,  Charles  F.  HnUtoad,  L. 
C.  Roudanez,  A.  K.  Johnson,  Milton  Morris,  Jo- 
seph Taylor,  and  John  Ray,  as  electors  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  is 
duly  certified  to  by  the  actual  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  returning  board 
decided  to  be  the  legal  one  by  the  supreme  court  of 
said  State,  and  following  the  precedent  established 
in  counting  the  votes  cast  by  the  electoral  college  of 
the  State  of  Texas : 

B«  it  retolved^  That  the  votes  of  the  electoral  ool- 
lefire  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  counted  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vio3-President  as  cast  by  M.  F.  Bonzano, 
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Julea  Lanaberei  Charles  F.  Ilaletead,  L.  C.  Houda- 
nez,  A.  K.  Johnson,  £.  B.  Doraud,  Joseph  B.  Lolt, 
and  John  Bay. 

Mr.  POTTER.    I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  cannot  be  done  un- 
less  by  unanimous  consent.  Only  tbree  reso- 
lutions can  be  entertained ;  the  original  resola- 
tion,  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

iMr.  Gabfield],  offered  the  original  resolution, 
^'he  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  moves  an 
amendment  to  that.  Jhe  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stevenson]  moves  one  which  is  in 
effect  the  same  as  the  original  resolution.  The 
Chair,  therefore,  recognizes  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  froiA  Louisiana  as  presenting 
another  phase  of  the  question.  The  original 
resolution  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  re- 
turn; the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Speek]  is  that  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Warmoth  is  the  true  one ;  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  that  the  return 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  true  one. 
Three  distinct  phases  of  the  question  are  thus 
presented. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I 
desire  to  have  read  the  objection  which  was 
made  in  joint  convention  by  Senator  Tbum- 

BUIX. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Trukbull  objects  to  counting  the  votes  cast 
by  tho  persons  in  the  first  certificate  read,  for  the 
reason  that  their  election  is  not  certified  to  by  the 
proper  officer ;  that  Boveo,  wlio  signed  the  certificate 
of  their  election^  was  not  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time  of  making  the  said  certificate,  nor  in  pos- 
session of  the  oiiice  of  Secretary  of  State,  nor  of  the 
seal  of  said  State:  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
tho  certificate  of  tlie  said  Bovee  is  untrue  in  fact,  as 
appears  by  the  admission  of  said  Bovee  before  the 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
tellers  to  report  to  the  House  whether  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  purports  to  be  on  the 
certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Bovee  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  nothing 
about  the  work  of  the  tellers.  But  the  gentle- 
man has  the  right  to  have  the  document  read. 
The  Clerk  will  again  report  the  certificate 
signed  by  Mr.  Bovee. 

The  certificate  was  again  read. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  there  a  seal  attached  to 
the  document  ? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  object  to  all  this. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  thing  attached — 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  ar- 
gument,  which  the  Chair  will  not  permit.  The 
gentleman  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  it  has  been  read. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  demand  of  the  Speaker 
whether  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
attached  to  that  certificate  ? 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  does  not  know. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  is  certified  that  it  is  on 
it,  and  that  is  enough. 


Mr.  AMBLER.  I  desire  to  ask  a  pariiainen- 
tary  question. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  hear  it 

Mr.  AMBLER.  Is  it  not  the  right  of  the 
House,  in  passing  upon  the  question  now  pre- 
sented to  it,  as  to  which,  if  either,  of  these 
certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  of  Louisiana 
shall  be  received,  to  know  whether  in  point  of 
fact  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  at- 
tached to  one  or  both  of  those  certificates  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Chair  never  in  his  life  saw  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  would  not  know  it  if  he  werv 
to  see  it  now. 

Mr.  AMBLER.  Would  it  not  at  least  be 
proper  that  the  House  should  be  advised 
whether  the  seals  attached  to  the  two  papers 
are  the  same  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  desires 
it,  the  Chair  will  direct  the  reading  of  ar.T 
other  matter  that  relates  to  the  certilcates  of 
the  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Ba: 
the  Chair  cannot  indulge  and  will  not  permit 
any  debate  as  to  what  is  the  true  seal  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  AMBLER.  Under  the  statement  of 
the  Speaker,  I  will  ask  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Bovee  before  the  Committee  on  IVivileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Senate  be  read. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  object  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  he  in  the 
nature  of  debate,  and  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  STORM.  I  ask  that  the  inscription  os 
the  seal  be  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  proper  to  be 
done. 

The  Clerk  read  the  inscrintion,  which  was 
''Union,  justice,  and  confidence;  State  of 
Louisiana." 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Is  there  not  another 
paper  somew^here,  signed  by  Bovee,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  did  not  put  the  se^  of  the 
State  to  that  certificate  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not 
in  order  to  have  it  read  ? 

The  SPEAKER.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Is  it  not  in  order  to 
have  a  comparison  of  the  two  seals  made,  and 
to  have  the  ofiicers  of  the  House  state  whether 
they  are  of  the  same  character. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  in  order  to  examine 
them  so  far  as  to  read  what  is  upon  them ;  and 
that  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Have  they  been  ex- 
amined,  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  are  of 
the  same  size  ? 

Mr.  PETERS.    And  of  the  same  color  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
shown  whether  they  are  impressions  from  the 
same  seal. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  You  do  not  determine  such 
a  question  as  that  in  that  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  npon  the 
substitute  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Sheldon]  for  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SpbbbJ. 
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The  resolatioQ  moved  by  Mr.  Seuldok  was 

read,  as  follows : 

Rstolvelj  That  th')  rote  of  tbe  electoral  college 
of  the  State  of  LoaiBiana  be  oouated  for  Prdsldeiit 
and  Vice-Presideat  as  oast  by  M.  F.  Bonzano  and 
others. 

The  qaestion  was  taken,  and  it  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  next  qu&stion  was  apon  tbe  amendment 
of  Mr.  Spsbr  to  the  resolation  moved  by  Mr. 
Gabfisld,  of  Ohio. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Spkeb  was 
read,  as  follows : 

RMohed,  That  ths  vote  of  the  6leot9r9  of  the  State 
of  Loulaiaom  oertidod  to  byH.  C.  Warmoth,  Gov- 
ernor, should  ba,  la  the  judgjient  of  this  Llouse, 
counted. 

Mr.  SPEER.  Upon  that  question  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Daring  the  call  of  the  roll,  a  message  from 
the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Sympson,  one  of  its  clerks, 
informed  the  Hoase  that  the  Senate  had  re- 
solved that  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas 
should  not  be  counted. 

The  message  farther  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  resolved  that,  all  the  objections 
presented  having  been  considered,  no  electoral 
vote  parporting  to  be  that  of  the  State  of 
Loaisiana  should  be  counted. 

Mr.  SPEER.  As  it  is  evident,  from  the 
at^tion  of  the  Senate  just  communicated  to  the 
House,  that  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana 
cannot  be  counted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  call  of  the  roll  hav- 
incr  begun,  it  must  be  completed. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  completed ;  and 
there  were — yeas  59,  nays  85,  not  voting  96 ; 
as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Acker,  Adamn,  Ambler,  Archer, 
Arthur,  James  B.  Bjctc,  Boles,  Braxton,  Burchard, 
Carroll,  Orossland,  Dodds,  Dox^  DaBose,  Duke, 
Farnsworth,  Finketnburi?,  Gets,  Giddings,  Golladay, 
Haldeman,  Hancock,  Uandley,  flanks,  Hay,  Here- 
ford, Herndon,  Hibbard,  Holman,  Kerr,  Ketcham, 
Mclntyre,  Man«OD,  McClelland.  MoHenry,  McKin- 
ney,  Merrick,  Mor|<an,  SUa9  L.  Niblack,  Perry,  Pot- 
ter, Price,  Kundan.  Read,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  William 
R.  Roberts,  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Shober,  Slocum,  Sneer, 
Storm,  Terry,  Voorhees,  Waddell.  Warren,  Wells, 
Willard, Williams  of  New  York,  and  Winchester— 59. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Averill,  Barry,  Boatty,  Bigby, 
Hini^ham,  James  G.  Blair,  Buckley,  Buffinton,  Bun- 
nell, Burdett,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Coburn,  Coghlan, 
('oiiger,  Cotton,  Barrall^  Dawes,  Donnan^unnell, 
Rimes,  Elliott,  Farwell,  Charles  Foster,  Wilder  D. 
Foster,  Frye,  Garfield,  Hale,  Halsey,  llarmer.  Har- 
per, QooTft^  £.  Harris,  John  B.  Hawley,  Joseph  R. 
Hawlay,  Hays,  John  W.  Hasleton,  Kelloffi?,  Lom- 

S'^rt,  Lowe,  Maynard,  McJunkin.  McKee,  Merriam, 
loore.  Morey,  Morphis,  Leonara  Myers,  Orr,  Pack- 
ard, Palmer,  Ij^aao  C.  Parker,  Peck,  Pendleton, 
Perce,  Peters,  Pltitt,  Poland,  Porter,  Prindle,  Ratney, 
Rusk,  darffont.  Sawyer,  Soofleld,  Sessions,  Sheldon, 
Bh')emaker,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  John  A.  Smith, 
Sprazue,  Starkweather.  Stevenson.  Stoughton.  Stow- 
eil,  St.  John,  Sypher,  Thomas,  Wiishington  Town- 
send,  Turner,  T Mitchell,  Tyner,  Upson.  Wakeman, 
Walaron,  Wallace,  and  Williams  or  Indiana — 85. 
NOT  VOTING^Mjssrs.  Ames,  Banks,  Barber, 


Baroum,  Erasmus  \y.  Beck,  Boil,Big^8,  Bird,  Austiu 
Blulr,  Boarman,  Bright.  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Caldwell,  Campbell,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Comlnp^o,  Con- 
ner, Cox,  Crebs,  Creely,  Critcher,  Crocker,  Davis, 
Dickey,  Duell,  Eiaredge,  Ely,  Esty,  Forker,  Henry 
D.  Foster,  Garrett,  Goodrich,  Griffith,  Hambleton, 
John  T.  Harris,  Havens,  Gsrry  W.  Huzleton,  Hill, 
Hoar,  Hooper,  Houj^hton,  Eelleyj  Kendall,  Killin- 
ger,  King,  FCin^ella,  Lamison,  Lansing,  Leach,  Lewis, 
Lynch,  Marshall,  McCormick,  McCrary,  MoGrew, 
McXeeley,  Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  Mitchell,  Monroe, 
Negloy,  Williatn  E.  Niblack.  Packer,  Hosea  W.  Par- 
ker, Eaward  Y.  Rica,  John  M.  Kice,  Ritchie,  Robin- 
son, John  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Seely,  Shanks,  Shel- 
labarijer.  Sherwood,  Slater,  Sloss,  Worthington  C. 
Smith,  Suapp,  Snyder,  Stevens,  Sutherland,  Swann, 
Taffe.  Dwiirht  Townseod,  Tuthill,  Van  Trump, 
Vau^lian,  Walden,  Wheeler,  Whiteley,  Whitthomo. 
Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Wood,  and 
Young— 96. 

So  the  sabstitatd  of  Mr.  Spesb  was  not 

&^r66Q   to 

"Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  the  resolution  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Gabfield,  of  Ohio]  conforms 
to  the  action  reported  from  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.    I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  point  of  fact,  that 
amoudment  is  not  pending. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thought  it  was  re- 
ceived.   I  thou<<ht  the  Speaker  so  ruled. 

The  SPE  AKER.  The  question  recurs  upon 
the  original  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield].  It  will  be 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Retohadf  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House, 
none  of  the  returns  reported  by  the  tellers  as  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  be 
counted. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

At  seven  o^clock  and  forty-five  minutes  p.  m. 
the  Senate  in  a  body  reentered  the  Hall. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT   having  resumed 

the  chair,  said :  The  objection  made  by  the 

Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the  counting  of  the 

electoral  vote  of  that  State  as  declared  by  the 

tellers,  having  been  considered,  by  the   two 

Houses,  the  Senate  has  resolved  as  follows : 

Se$ohedj  That  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkansas 
should  not  be  counted. 

And  the  House  has  resolved  as  follows : 

Bnolvsd^  That  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  aa  reported  by  the  tellers,  be  counted. 

There  being  a  non-concurrence  of  the  two 
Houses  on  this  question,  the  vote  of  Arkansas, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  twen- 
ty-second joint  rule,  will  not  be  counted.  That 
rule  provides  that — 

'*  No  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and 
no  vote  objected  to  shall  he  counted,  except  by  the 
concnirent  votes  of  the  two  Houses.'' 
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The  aeveral  objectiona  made  on  vsriouB 
grounds  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votee 
from  Louifliflna  having  been  considered  bj  tha 
two   IIousc!!,  the  Senate  has  resolved  as  fol- 

S«oJried,  Tliot  »ll  objoctioni  presented  liaving 
been  eonsidtred,  r.o  clcclorul  vole  purporting  to  bo 
tbat  or  tlie  Sute  »!'  LDuiniHim  be  counted. 

And  the  Ilonsc  lias  resolved  as  follows: 


Baohid,  Thkt,  in  tbe  judnMi 
none  of  tlie  returns  reported  bj  ikt 
torsi  votes  of  tbe  State  of  Loouii 
couuted. 

On  this  qaestion  there  ii  ic 
tlie  Houses ;  and  the  electoral  tc 
iana  will  not  be  counted.  Tbeie! 
announce  the  result  of  the  vat«. 

Senator  Siiebmi.n  (one  of  th 
nounced  the  result  as  fullon^: 
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•  Tlie  three  lotel  of  Oeoreta  Ibr  Honeo  Oroe 
t  The  eleclonl  iotc>  of  Loulilsu  snd  Arkug 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  wliole  nnm- 
ber  of  electors  to  vote  for  Preaident  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  by 
the  tellera,  ig  S66,  of  which  the  nnyoritv  is 
184.  Of  these  votea  349  have  been  counted 
for  President,  and  352  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  resnlt  of  the  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported 
by  t!ie  tellers,  is,  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illi- 
nois, 286  votes ;  for  It.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Uis- 
flonri,  18  votes;  for  Thomas  A,  Hendricks,  of 


IT,  of  New  Tork.  for  Pnsldeot  were  eidgdr 

1  wm  not  csoDled. 

Indiana,  42  votes;  for  Charles  J 
Georgia,  3  votes ;  and  for  Duviii 
linois,  1  vote.  The  result  of  thf 
ported  by  the  tellers,  for  Vi«- 
the  Unitad  Statea  is,  for  Hear; 
Masaacliosetts,  286  votes ;  for  B.  ( 
of  Miasonri,  47  votea;  for  Kathan 
of  Masaaohnaetts,  1  vote ;  for 
Julian,  of  Indiana,  fi  votes;  to 
Colqnitt,  of  Georpa,  6  Totas; 
Palmer,  of  llUod*,  8  votes ;  f« 
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B ramie tte,  of  Eentackj,  3  votes ;  f;ir  William 
S.  Groesbeok,  of  Ohio,  1  vote ;  and  for  Willis 
B.  Macben,  of  Kentack/,  1  vote. 

Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  foar  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1873 ;  and  that  Henry  Wilson, 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
is  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1878. 

The  object  for  which  the  House  and  Senate 
have  assembled  in  joint  convention  having 
been  accomplished,  the  Senate  will  retire  to  its 
Chamber. 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Speaker  then  resumed  the  chair  and 
called  the  House  to  order. 


In  House  of  lizpRESENTATivsa. 

Thursday^  February  13,  1873. 

('^  Congressional  Globe,"  p.  1822.) 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

liesolcsd^  That  a  committee  of  tvro,  to  join  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  wait  on  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  to  notify  him  that  he  has  been 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1873 ; 
and  also  to  notify  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
tiint  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1878. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  just  adopted,  names  as  the 
committee  the  gentleTuen  who  acted  as  tellers: 
Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Beck, 
of  Kentucky. 
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In  Senate. 

Thursday^  January  23,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  28.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  that  it  be 

Resohed^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  whether  any,  and  what,  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  determining 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  votes  given  for 
those  officers  in  the  different  States  — 

A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  motion 
by  adding,  "  and  that  the  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  was  of  opinion 
that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  Congress  had 
no  right  to  legislate.  When  the  Constitution 
undertook  to  make  provisions  on  a  subject,  if 
they  were  found  incomplete  or  defective,  they 
must  be  remedied  by  recommending  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

He  wished  the  gentleman  who  had  made 
this  motion  would  pay  further  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  believed  he  would  find  that,  if 
anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  Constitution  had  cer- 
tainly made  no  provision  on  this  subject ;  it 
only  directed  that  after  the  votes  were  re- 
ceived, etc.,  the  President  of  the  Senate  should, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  open  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  should  be  counted.  Suppose,  said  he, 
persons  should  claim  to  be  electors  who  had 
never  been  properly  appointed,  should  their 
vote  be  received  ?  Suppose  they  should  vote 
for  a  person  to  be  President  who  had  not  the 
age  required  by  the  Constitution,  or  who  had 
not  been  long  enough  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  two  persona  who  were  both  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State.  Such  cases  might 
happen  and  were  very  likely  to  happen,  and  is 
there  no  remedy  ? 

What  a  situation  would  the  country  be  in  if 
such  a  case  was  to  happen  I    He  thought  it 


their  duty  to  make  provision  for  it,  and  be 
believed  a  law  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  0.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  thoagbt 
it  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  endeavor  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  making  laws  far 
the  puipose. 

The  Constitution  was  a  sacred  deposit,  put 
into  their  hands;  they  ought  to  take  grett 
care  not  to  violate  or  destroy  the  essential  pro- 
visions made  by  that  instrument.  He  remem- 
bered very  well  that  in  the  Federal  Convention 
great  care  was  used  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
dependently of  Congress ;  to  take  tLe  business 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  their  hands.  Tb« 
votes  are  to  be  given  by  electors  appointed 
for  that  express  purfiose.  The  electors  are  to 
be  appointed  by  each  State,  and  the  whole 
direction  as  to  the  manner  of  their  appoint- 
ment is  given  to  the  State  Legislature.  Kothisg 
was  more  clear  to  him  than  that  Congress  bad 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  as  the  whole 
was  intrusted  to  the  State  Legislatnrei  tbeT 
must  make  provisions  for  all  questions  arising 
on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  M 
himself  at  all  in  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  such  provisions  on  this 
subject  as  appeared  to  be  necessarj.  It  was 
directed  by  the  Constitution  that  a  President 
should  be  appointed,  that  he  should  be  of  not 
less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  should 
have  been  at  least  fourteen  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  The  proceedings  in 
the  election  of  a  President  may  be  defective  in 
all  these  particulars,  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  there  is  no  way  to  correct  them  r  Tbe 
Constitution  is  not  silent  on  this  head ;  among 
the  powers  given  to  Congress  in  the  5th  sec- 
tion is  this :  *^  To  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foreeo- 
ing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  V 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof."  The  law  now  proposed  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  power  of 
appointing  the  President ;  it  is  therefim  dear* 
ly  constitutional. 
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Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  never 
felt  less  doabt  on  any  subject  than  the  one  now 
ander  consideration :  the  Constitution  has  given 
many  directions  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
President,  some  of  which  he  read.  Is  it  pos- 
sible (sdd  Mr.  Livermore)  that  gentlemen  can 
aappose  all  these  may  be  violated  and  disre- 
garded, and  yet  that  it  is  nobody^s  business  to 
interpose  and  make  provisions  to  prevent  it  ? 
He  trusted  the  honorable  Senate  would  agree 
to  the  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Geor^a,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  mover  of  this  resolution  had  not 
thought  proper  to  bring  forward  a  subject  so 
new  and  important,  in  the  form  commonly 
used  in  parliamentary  assemblies,  by  a  single 
proposition,  viz.,  *^That  it  is  expedient  that 
further  provision  be  made  respecting  disputed 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  manifest  from  the  de- 
bate that  several  diiferont  questions  had  been 
under  consideration  at  the  same  time,  and  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  were  in  fact  directing  their 
remarks  to  diiferent  questions. 

The  first  question  was,  the  one  ho  had  just 
mentioned,  whether  there  was  so  great  a  de- 
fect in  the  present  provisions,  which  exist  on 
this  subject,  as  to  render  farther  provisions 
necessary  ? 

The  second  is,  if  further  provisions  are  ne- 
cessary, must  they  be  made  by  amendment  to 
the  Constitution?  or, 

Thirdly,  whether  they  can  be  made  by  law  f 
He  must  say,  for  himself,  that  he  did  not 
agree  that  the  present  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  so  defective  and  absurd  as  had  been 
represented.  His  general  respect  for  those 
w^o  had  gone  before  him  in  this  House,  and 
especially  for  the  venerable  assembly  of  the 
most  experienced  statesmen  of  the  country  by 
whom  the  Constitution  had  been  formed,  for- 
bade him  to  entertain  the  belief  that  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  strong  feature  that  charac- 
terizes this  as  an  elective  Government,  could 
have  been  till  now  so  entirely  out  of  sight  and 
ne;^lected. 

Gentlemen  appeared  to  him,  from  their  ob- 
servations, to  forget  that  the  Constitution  in 
directing  electors  to  be  appointed  throughout 
the  United  States  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, for  the  express  purpose  of  intrusting 
this  constitutional  branch  of  power  to  them, 
had  provided  for  the  existence  of  as  respect- 
able a  body  as  Congress,  and  in  whom  the 
Constitution  on  this  business  has  more  confi- 
dence than  in  Congress.  Experience  had 
proved  that  a  more  venerable  selection  of 
characters  could  not  be  made  in  this  country 
than  usually  composed  that  electoral  body. 
And  what  are  the  questions  which  can  arise 
on  the  subject  intrusted  to  them  to  which  they 
are  incompetent,  or  to  which  Congress  is  so 
much  more  competent?  The  questions  which 
present  themselves  seem  to  bo : 


1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qnalifioations  of  their  own  members. 
Shall  these  be  taken  away  from  that  body, 
and  submitted  to  the  superior  decision  and 
control  of  Congress,  without  a  particle  of  au- 
thority for  it  from  the  Constitution? 

2.  The  legality  or  constitutionality  of  the 
different  steps  of  their  own  proceedings,  as, 
whether  they  vote  for  two  persons,  both  of 
the  same  State;  whether  they  received  votes 
for  a  person  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or 
one  who  has  not  been  fourteen  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  etc.  It  is  true  they,  as 
well  as  any  other  constitutional  branch  of  this 
Government  acting  under  that  instrument, 
may  be  guilty  of  taking  unconstitutional  or 
corrupt  steps,  but  they  do  it  at  their  peril. 
Suppose  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  Executive  or  the  Judiciary, 
or  even  Congress,  should  be  guilty  of  taking 
steps  which  are  unconstitutional,  to  whom  is 
it  submitted,  or  who  has  control  over  it,  except 
by  impeachment?  The  Constitution  seems  to 
have  equal  confidence  in  all  the  branches  on 
their  own  proper  ground,  and  for  either  to  ar* 
rogate  superiority,  or  a  claim  to  greater  confi- 
dence, shows  them  in  particular  to  be  un- 
worthy of  it,  as  it  is  in  itself  directly  unconsti- 
tutional. 

8.  The  authentication  of  their  own  acts. 
This  would  seem  to  be  as  complete  in  them  as 
in  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Their  own  authentication  of  their  act  fin- 
ishes the  business  intrusted  to  them. 

It  is  true  this  must  be  judged  of  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  concerned  in  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution ;  as  in  all  laws  and  official  acts  under 
this  Government,  they  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected, and  who  are  to  be  bound  by  them, 
must  judge,  and  judge  at  their  peril,  whether 
they  are  duly  authenticated  or  whether  they 
are  only  a  forgery. 

If  this  be  the  just  view  of  the  subject  (and 
he  could  see  no  other  which  did  not  involve 
inextricable  difficnlties),  it  leaves  no  possible 
question  for  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
when  met  together  to  count  the  votes  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution,  but  to  judge  of  the 
authentication  of  the  act  of  the  electors,  and 
then  to  proceed  and  count  the  vote  as  directed. 
If  this  body  of  the  electors  of  all  the  States 
had  been  directed  by  the  Constitution  to  as- 
semble in  one  place,  instead  of  being  formed 
into  different  electoral  colleges,  he  took  it  for 
granted  none  of  the  questions  on  which  this 
resolution  has  been  brought  forward  would 
have  occurred ;  everyone  would  have  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  to  be  settled  in  that  as- 
sembly. 

It  having  been  deemed  more  safe  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  form  them  into  different  electoral 
colleges,  to  be  assembled  in  the  several  States, 
does  not  at  all  alter  the  nature  or  distinctness 
of  their  powers,  or  subject  them  any  more  to 
the  control  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
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Qoyemment  He  observed  further,  on  the 
other  points  to  which  gentlemen  had  spoken, 
that  if  such  radical  and  important  changes  were 
to  be  made  on  this  subject,  as  seemed  to  be  in 
contemplation  under  this  resolution,  he  thought 
thej  must  be  made  by  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  that  effect ;  and  that  they 
could  not  be  made  by  law,  without  violating 
the  Constitution.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dexter), 
that  the  clause  at  the  close  of  the  8th  section 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  Congress 
power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  powers  of  that 
section,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof, 
could  be  extended  to  this  case ;  that  speaks  of 
the  use  of  the  powers  vested  hj  the  Constitu- 
tion— this  resolution  relates  to  the  formation 
of  a  competent  and  essential  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself ;  that  speaks  of  the  movements  of 
the  Government  after  it  is  organized ;  this  relates 
to  the  organization  of  the  Executive  branch, 
and  is  therefore  clearly  a  constitutional  work, 
and  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  Constitution,  by  proposing  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  that 
subject.  His  own  opinion,  however,  was  what 
he  had  before  stated,  that  the  provisions  on 
this  subject  were  already  sufficient ;  that  all  the 
questions  which  had  been  suggested  were  as 
oafely  left  to  the  decision  of  the  assemblies  of 
electors  as  of  any  body  of  men  that  could  be 
devised ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
met  together  in  one  roopi,  should  receive  the 
act  of  the  electors  as  they  would  the  act  of  any 
other  constitutional  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  judge  only  of  its  authentication,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  count  the  votes,  as  directed 
in  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponed. 


In  Senate. 

Friday y  January  24,  1800. 
("Annals  of  CongreaR,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  S3.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  made  yesterday,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  (consider  whether  any,  and  what, 
provisions  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  decid- 
ing disputed  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  de- 
termining the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  votes 
given  for  those  officers  in  the  different  States, 
and  that  tlie  committee  be  authorized  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  the  motion  as 
amended  was  adopted ;  and 

Ordered^  That  Messrs.  Ross,  Lawrance,  Dex- 
ter, Pinckiiey,  and  Llvermore  be  the  committee. 


In  Senate. 

Friday^  February  14,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  47.) 

Mr.  Ross,  from  the  committee  appointed 
the  28th  of  January  last^  reported  a  bill  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  deciding  dispated  elec- 
tions of  President  and  Yioe-President  of  tLt 
United  States,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to 
the  second  reading. 


In  Senate. 

Thursday,  February  20,  1600. 

(*^  Annals  of  Congress,*'  6th  Cong.,  p.  49.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  d 
the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  of  the  first  sectios 
of  the  bill  the  following  words — 

Together  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  TnitK 
States,  or,  if  he  be  absent  from  the  seat  of  Goven>- 
ment  or  unable  to  attend,  then  with  the  next  senior 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stata 
who  may  be  present  and  able  to  attend — 

It  passed  in  the  negative — yeas  11,  nays  19; 
as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodwortb, 
Broii?n,  Cocke,  Franklin,  Langdon,  Marshall,  Ma^c, 
Kichola»,  and  Pinckney. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bingham,  Chipman,  Bayton, 
Dexter,  Foster,  Greene,  Ounn,  HilthouBe,  Howsrc, 
Latimer,  Lawrance,  Livcrmore,  Paine,  Bead,  Ross, 
Schureman,  Tracy,  Watson,  and  Wells. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  these  words  from 
the  1st  section,  "  to  choose  by  ballot  in  each 
House  six  members,"  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  in- 
sert, "to  draw  by  lot  in  each  IIoQse 

members  " — 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  9, 
nays  18 ;  as  follows  : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson.  Baldwin,  Bloodwortb, 
Brown,  Cooke,  Langdon,  Marshall,  Mason,  «nd 
Nicholas. 

NAYS-^Messrs.  Chipman,  Dayton,  Dexter.  Fos- 
ter, Franklin,  Goodhue,  Greene,  Gunn,HiIIhoTii>«, 
Latimer,  Lawrance,  Livermore,  Paine,  Head,  Bos^. 
Schureman,  Tracy,  and  Wells. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  be  postponed. 


In  Ssnatb. 

Monday,  February  24,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,''  6th  Cong.,  p.  51.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  second  readifig  of 
the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
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Sated  elections  of  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States. 
On  motion  to  amend  the  bill,  section  6th, 
line  7th,  bo  as  to  provide  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  be  held  in  public,  bjr  striking 
out  the  words  ^^with  dosed  doors,'*  and  in- 
sertingy  *4n  the  Ohamber  of  the  Hoase  of 
^Representatives,  with  open  doors,"  in  lien 
thereof — 

It  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas  8,  nays  16 ; 
OS  follows : 

TEAS— Ikfessrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodwoith, 
Cocke,  Franklin,  Lan^Jon,  Maaon.  and  Nicholas. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Binghiain,  Cnipman,  Foster, 
Goodhue,  Orcene,  Ilillnoaae,  Howard,  Latimer, 
Lawranoe,  Livennore,  Marsball,  Paine,  Bead,  Bobs, 
Tracy,  and  Wells. 

And,  after  progress,  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  was  postponed. 


Iir  Sbnatk. 

Thunday,  February  27,  1800. 

(it  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  64.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  second  reading  of 
the  bin  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and,  after  progress, 
adjourned. 

i  In  Senate. 

Friday,  February  28,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  64.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and,  after  debate, 
the  further  consideration  thereof  was  post- 
poned. 

Ik  Senate. 

Monday,  March  8,  1800. 

(**  Axmals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  65.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  proposed  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

On  motion  to  amend  the  amendment  which 
stood  **  draw  by  lot  in  each  House,  and  in  the 
following  manner,  eighteen  members  thereof,^* 
by  expunging  the  word  ^^  eighteen,"  and  in- 
serting the  word  '*  twenty-four,"  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative — ^yeas  16,  nays  13 ;  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Chipman.  Dayton, 
Foster,  Goodhue,  Hillhouse.  noward,Latimer,  Law- 
rance,  Livermore,  Paine,  Bead,  Boss,  Schureman, 
Tracy,  and  Watson. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bingham,  Bloodwortb, 
Brown,  Cooke,  Franklin,  Greene.  Langdon,  Lloyd, 
Marshall,  Mason,  Nicholas,  and  rinokney. 
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On  motion  to  amend  the  second  section  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  by  expung- 
ing these  words,  "  reduce  by  lot,  in  the  man- 
ner before  prescribed,  the  committee  above  se- 
lected, to  the  number  of  six,"  and  to  insert, 
'*  choose  by  ballot  six  out  of  the  committee 
above  selected,"  it  passed  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  15,  nays  18 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Binffham,  Chipman,  Dayton,  Fos- 
ter, Goodhue,  Greene,  Hillhouse,  liatimer,  Lawrance, 
Livermore,  Paine,  Bead,  Boss,  Trac;^,  end  Watson. 

NAYS-^Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodwortb, 
Brown,  Cooke,  Franklin,  Howard,  Langdon,  Lloyd, 
Mason,  Nicholas,  Pinckney,  and  Schureman. 

On  motion  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
amended,  as  follows : 

Section  1,  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  strike  out  these 
words,  "choose  by  ballot  in  each  House  six 
members  thereof,  and  the  twelve  persons  thus 
chosen,"  and  insert  the  following:  "  draw  by 
lot  in  each  House,  and  in  the  following  manner, 
twenty-four  members  thereof,  viz.:  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  write  the  names 
of  aU  the  Senators  present,  on  distinct  pieces 
of  paper,  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  shau  roll 
them  up  and  place  them  in  a  box,  which  shall 
be  then  shaken  and  intermixed  together ;  after 
which,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  draw 
out  of  the  said  box  the  said  pieces  of  paper 
with  the  names  written  on  them,  until  twenty- 
four  names  of  the  Senators  then  present  shall 
be  so  drawn.  He  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  open  and 
read  them  aloud,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  write  down  the  names  so  called.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall, 
on  the  same  day,  write  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  s^d  House  present,  on  distinct 
pieces  of  paper,  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  shall 
roll  them  up  and  place  them  in  a  box,  which 
shall  be  then  shaken  and  intermixed  together ; 
after  which,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shidl  draw 
out  of  the  said  box  the  said  pieces  of  paper 
with  the  names  written  on  them,  until  twenty- 
four  names  of  the  members  then  present  shall 
be  drawn.  He  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  shall  open  and  read 
them  aloud,  and  the  Clerk  shall  write  down  the 
names. so  called. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  previous 
to  the  day  preceding  the  second  Wednesday 
in  February  of  any  year,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  shall  then,  respectively, 
proceed  to  choose,  by  ballot,  six  out  of  the 
committee  above  selected  "^^ 

It  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas  4,  nays  24; 
as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bloodwortb,  Langdon, 
and  Mason.  ' 
NAYS — Messrs.  Baldwin.  Bingham,  Brown,  Chip- 


Boss,  Sohoreman,  Tracy,  and  Watson. 


On  motion,  to  insert  in  the  10th  section, 
line  9th,  after  the  word  "committee,^*  these 
words:  ^*suoh  rejection  shall  be  founded  on  a 
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coDcnrrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  committee," 
it  passed  in  the  negative — jeaa  10,  nays  19 ;  as 
f  oUowB : 

YE  AS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Brown,  Cocke,  Franklin,  Langdon,  Mason,  Nich- 
olas, atid  Pinckney. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bingham,  Chipman,  Dayton, 
Foster,  Goodhue,  Greene,  Gunn,  Hillhouse,  Howard, 
Latimer.  Lawrance,  Livermore,  Lloyd,  Marshall, 
Paine,  Kead,  Ross,  ochureman,  and  Iracy. 

And.  after  debate,  the  Senate  a^iourned. 


In  Senate. 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1800. 

(**  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  67.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  to  amend  the  8th  section,  line 
4th,  by  striking  out  these  words:  "upon  the 
constitutional  qualifications  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed by  the  different  States,  and  whether 
their  appointment  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Legislature  or  not,"  and  to  insert,  in  lieu 
thereof,  these  words :  "  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors  for  any  State  was  authorized 
by  the  State  Legislature  or  not,"  it  passed  in 
the  negative — ^yeas  14,  nays  15 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bingham, 
Bloodworth,  Brown,  Cooke,  Franklin,  Greene. 
Gunn,  Langdon,  Marshall,  Mason,  Nicholas,  ana 
Pinckney. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Chipman,  Dayton,  Foster,  Good- 
hue, Hillhouse,  Howara,  Latimer,  Lawrance,  Liver- 
more,  Lloyd,  i'aine.  Read,  Ross,  Schureman,  and 
Tracy. 

And,  after  debate,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


In  Senate. 

Monday^  March  10,  1800. 

(*' Annals  of  Congress,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  106.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and,  after  debate, 

Ordered^  That  it  be  recommitted  to  the  orig- 
inal committee,  further  to  consider  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate ;  and  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
:be  added  to  the  committee. 


In  Senate. 

Monday,  March  17, 1800. 

("Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  110.) 

'Mr.  Ross,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
recommitted  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of 
deciding  disputed  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  reported 
.amendments  which  were  read. 

OrOercd,  That  they  lie  on  the  table. 


In  Senate. 

'luesday,  March  25,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  119.) 

The  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 

Suted  elections  of  President  and  Vioe-Presi* 
ent  of  the  United  States  was  read  the  third 
time. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  ten  sec- 
tions, and  insert — 

Whereas,  on  an  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stittes  questions  may  arise 
whether  an  elector  has  been  appointed  in  a  mode 
aathorized  by  the  Legislature  of  his  Stat«  or  noc; 
whether  the  time  at  which  he  was  chosen^  and  the 
day  he  gave  his  vote,  were  those  determinea  by  Cod- 
cress ;  whether  he  were  not  at  the  time  a  Senator  or 
representative  of  the  United  States,  or  held  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  whether 
one,  at  least,  of  the  persons  he  has  voted  for  is  aii 
inhabitant  of  a  State  other  than  his  own;  whetber 
the  electors  voted  by  ballot,  and  have  signed,  certi- 
fied, and  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  benate 
a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  number 
of  votes  for  each ;  whether  the  persons  voted  for  ait 
natural  born  oitiiens,  or  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  lit  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  0>nfitita- 
tion,  were  thirtj-fiye  jrears  old,  and  had  been  four- 
teen years  resident  within  the  United  States ;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  directed 
that  "  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  prb»- 
ence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentative^ 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  that  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted;"  from  which  the  reasonable  in- 
ference and  practice  has  been  that  they  are  to  K 
counted  by  the  members  composing  the  said  Houses, 
and  brought  there  for  that  office,  no  other  being  as- 
signed them ;  and  inferred  the  more  reasonably,  as 
thereby  the  constitutional  weight  of  each  State  in 
the  election  of  those  hi^h  officers  is  exactly  pre- 
served in  the  tribunal  which  is  to  judge  of  ita^valid- 
ity,  the  number  of  Senators  and  Bepresentative^ 
from  each  State,  composing  the  said  tribunal,  beic^ 
exactly  that  of  the  electors  of  the  same  State : 

Sxcnoir  \,  Beii  enaottd  by  the  SenaU  omd  Bourn  ^ 
RtpreMtdativa  of  the  Vnded  States  of  America,  m 
Conaress  assembted.  That  whensoever  the  membert 
of  tne  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  certificatei 
of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  opened  and 
counted,  the  names  of  the  several  States  shall  b« 
written  on  different  and  similar  tickets  of  paper  and 
put  into  a  ballot-box,  out  of  which  one  snail  be 
drawn  at  a  time,  and  so  soon  as  one  is  drawn,  the 
packet  containing  the  certificates  of  that  State  shall 
DO  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
then  be  reaa,  and  then  shall  be  read  also  the  peti- 
tions, depositions,  and  other  papers  and  documenta. 
concerning  the  same ;  and  irno  exception  is  taken 
thereto,  the  votes  contained  in  such  certificates  shall 
be  counted ;  but  if  the  votes,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  objected  to,  the  members  present  shall,  on  the 
Question  propounded  by  the  President  of  the  Senate^ 
decide  without  debate^  by^  yea  or  nay,  whether  such 
vote  or  votes  are  constitutional  or  not ;  and  the  vot«a 
of  one  State  being  thus  counted,  anotner  tieket  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  ballot-box,  and  the  certificate,  snd 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  drawn,  shall 
be  proceeded  on  as  before  directed ;  and  so  on«  oDe 
after  another,  until  the  whole  of  the  votes  shall  b« 
counted ;  and  if  the  counting  cannot  be  completed 
in  one  day,  the  members  of  the  said  two  Houses  maj 
adijoum  from  day  to  day  until  it  be  completed — 

A  division  of  the  question  was  called  for, 
and  that  it  first  be  taken  on  striking  out. 
A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out^  section 
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1st,  lines  10 and  11,  these  words,  "and  finally 
to  decide,"  and  to  insert  "into  and  report 
upon ;"  and  a  division  of  the  motion  was  called 
for,  and  that  tlie  question  be  first  taken  on 
striking  oat,  which  passed  in  the  negative — 
yesLH  11,  nays  18;  as  follows: 

TEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Blood  worth, 
BrowHf  Cooke,  Franklin,  Langdon,  Marshall,  liar 
son,  Nicholas,  and  Pinckney. 

NATS^Mossrs.  Bingham,  Chipman,  Dayton,  Dex- 
ter, Foster,  Goodhue,  Greene,  Hillhoase,  Latimer, 
Lawranoe,  Livennore,  Llord,  Paine,  Bead,  Boss, 
Schuroman,  Traoy,  and  Wells. 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  7th 
section ;  and,  after  debate, 

Ordered^  That  the  further  consideration  of 
the  biU  at  this  time  be  postponed. 


In  Senate. 

Thunday,  March  27, 1800. 

(*'  Annals  of  Congress,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  124.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  the  7th  section,  as 
follows : 

Sbo.  7.  And  be  it  farther  enaoted.  That  the  g^nd 
committee  shall  have  power  to  inquire,  examine, 
ddcide,  and  report  upon  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice- 
President  01  the  United  States ;  and  upon  the  con- 
stitutional qualifications  of  the  electors  appointed  by 
the  different  States,  and  whether  their  appointment 
was  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  or  not,  or 
made  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
Legislature ;  upon  all  petitions  and  exceptions 
a^^ainst  corrupt,  illegal  conduct  of  the  electors,  or 
force,  menaces,  or  improper  means  used  to  influence 
their  votes ;  or  against  tne  truth  of  their  returns,  or 
the  time,  plaee,  or  manner  of  giving  their  votes: 
Propid^i  €UwagSf  That  no  petition  or  exception  shall 
be  granted  or  allowed  by  the  Grand  Committee, 
wliich  shall  have  for  its  object  to  draw  into  question 
the  number  of  votes  on  which  any  elector  in  any  of 
the  States  shall  have  been  declared  appointed — 

It  passed  in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  15,  nays 
12,  as  follows : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Chipman,  Dayton,  Dexter,  Fo^ 
ter.  Goodhue,  Greene,  HiUhonse,  Latimer,  Lloyd, 
Paine,  Bead,  Boss,  Schureman,  Traoy,  and  Wells. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Anderson,  Bingham,  Bloodworth, 
Cocke,  7rankUn,  Langdon,  Lawrance,  Livennore, 
Marshall,  Mason,  Nicholas,  and  Pinckney. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  ten  sections, 
as  stated  in  the  motion  of  the  2oth  instant,  it 
passed  in  the  negative — yeas  10,  nays  15 ;  as 
follows : 

YEAS — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Cooke,  Franklin, Hillhouse,  Langdon,  Mason,  Nioh- 
olaf«,  and  Pinckney. 

N  AYS—Messrs.  Bingham,  Chipman,  Dayton.  Dex- 
ter, Foster,  Ck>odhue,  Greene,  Latimer,  Lloyd,  Paine, 
Read,  Boss,  Schuroman,  Traoyi  uid  wells. 

And,  after  debate,  the  further  consideration 
of  this  bill  was  postponed. 


In  Senate. 

Friday^  March  28,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  126.)) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  question  was  taken  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pinckney  addressed  the 
Ohair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  having  been  understood  as  agreed  that 
we  would  reserve  ourselves  on  its  constitution- 
ality until  this  period,  I  have  some  claim  to 
expect  your  indulgence,  while  I  review,  not 
only  that  subiect,  but  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill — while  I  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  a 
serious  invasion  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rights  solemnly  and  explicitly  reserved  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  State  Legislatures; 
that  it  is  a  bill  more  alarming  in  its  conse- 
quences than  even  the  alien  or  sedition  law ; 
because,  however  unfHendly  I  conceive  those 
to  have  been  in  their  principles  and  operation 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  yet  after  March 
next  we  are  to  hope  nothing  but  the  mournful 
reflection  will  remain  that  such  laws  have  ever 
existed;  while  the  act  before  you  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  perpetual  one,  unlimited  in  its  con- 
sequences and  duration,  and  is  to  exist  as  a 
check  or  diminution  of  those  important  rights 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  are  solely  and  ex- 
clusively vested  in  the  State  Legislatures,  or, 
under  their  direction,  with  the  people,  and 
with  which  Congress  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere except  in  the  manner  I  shsdl  hereafter  de- 
tail. I  am  indeed  more  anxious  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  on  many  important  points  the  m^ori- 
ties  in  the  Senate  were  small,  and  as  I  well 
know  the  subject  will  excite  very  great  public 
attention.  The  States  and  the  State  Legisla- 
tures will  feel  themselves  particularly  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  of  those  as  I  represent,  and  who 
are  of  my  opinion,  will  expect  from  me  a  de- 
fense of  what  they  consider  as  their  just 
rights. 

I  will  begin  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
asserting  that  all  powers  not  specifically  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people  respectively ;  that 
this  is  the  base  and  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  without  any  express  declaration 
on  the  subject,  or  anv  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal instrument,  this  is  the  construction  we  are 
obliged  to  give  it ;  but  that  when  we  couple 
with  this  construction  the  12th  amendment, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  States  insisted  upon, 
there  can  be  now  no  question  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  amendment,  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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It  is  of  essential  importance  in  examining 
this  bill  to  recur  to  those  amendments  and  the 
reason  of  their  heing  adopted.  This  appears 
in  the  caption  of  the  resolution  recommending 
the  amendments  to  the  adoption  of  the  States. 
It  is  in  these  words : 

The  conventioDB  of  a  number  of  States  having,  at 
tlie  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  ex- 
pressed a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruc- 
tion or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  farther  declaratory 
and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added ;  and  as  ex- 
tending the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment will  best  insure  the  beneficent  end  of  its 
institution;  therefore  Congress,  according  to  the 
constitutional  mode  recommenaed  to  the  States 
to  at^ree  to,  and  their  Legislatures  did  adopt,  such 
of  the  amendments  as  are  now  ofiidallj  directed  to 
be  annexed  to  the  Constitution. 

Bj  this  it  appears  that  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions existed  in  the  States;  that  they  were 
ansdons  to  have  some  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  to  be  ascertained  on  the 
snbjects  of  religion  and  the  press,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  State  Legislatures. 

They  knew  that  the  parties  would  arise,  and 
that  in  all  goyemments  unprincipled  and  de- 
signing men  had  existed ;  they  saw  no  reason 
to  expect  that  their  own  would  be  without 
them ;  they  therefore  determined  that  an  ex- 
plicit constitutional  declaration  should  be  an- 
nexed, expresslj  stipulating  that  the  powers 
not  specifically  delegated  were  reserved,  and 
that  the  prohibitions  and  reservations  men- 
tioned in  the  amendments  should  be  added,  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights. 

When  those  amendments  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  it 
reconciled  the  States  to  that  measure;  they 
considered  themselves  as  secure  in  those 
points  on  wliich  they  were  the  most  jealous ; 
they  supposed  that  they  had  placed  the  hand 
of  Uieir  own  authority  on  the  rights  of  religion 
and  the  press,  and  the  as  sacred  right  of  the 
States  in  the  election  of  the  President ;  that 
they  could  with  safety  say  to  themselves,  "  On 
these  subjects  we  are  in  future  secure;  we 
know  what  they  mean  and  are  at  present; 
and  such  as  they  now  are,  such  are  they  to 
remain,  until  altered  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  themselves — no  inferior  power  can 
touch  them.  In  our  adorations  to  our  Maker, 
our  right  to  remark  on  public  men  and  meas- 
ures, and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State 
Legislatures  and  people  to  elect  the  Supreme 
Executive,  Oongress  have  no  authority  to  in- 
terfere. They  are  not  within  t^e  ordinary 
sphere  of  its  legislation." 

I  appeal  to  any  man  who  dispassionately 
peruses  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments, 
and  who  recollects  the  mode  and  reasons  of 
their  adoption,  to  answer  if  this  was  not  the 
construction  then  understood,  and  which  now 
ought  always  to  be  given  to  them?  It  is  one 
I  shall  ever  contend  for,  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  tiiat  Con- 
gress have  no  right  to  pass  the  bill  before  you, 
or  to  legislate  at  all  further  on  the  subject 
than  thej  have  done  by  the  act  of  1792. 


I  suppose  it  will  hardly  yet  be  denied  thst 
the  people  are  the  common  fountain  of  author- 
ity to  both  the  Federal  and -State  Govern- 
ments; that  the  Constitution  reposes  exclu- 
sively in  the  State  Legislatures  for  the  fonoi- 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  ami 
in  the  people  for  another  part ;  and  that  in  the 
appointment  or  formation  of  tibeir  part  tit 
rights  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  people  m 
exclusive ;  that  the  State  governments  are  tk 
pillars  upon  which  the  Federal  Goveramefit 
must  rest,  and  that  without  a  cordial  scd 
active  performance  of  their  duty  the  latter 
could  not  proceed  or  exist;  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal  GoTemment  the  people 
found  that  their  safety  consisted  in  giving  cer- 
tain exclusive  rights  to  the  State  Legislature*;, 
in  the  election  of  Senators  and  of  their  Presi- 
dent— the  first  to  insure  to  the  State  goverB* 
ments  their  existence  as  such,  and  their  equal- 
ity in  the  second  branch,  and  the  other  to 
make  their  Executive  completely  independe&t 
of  the  national  Legislature. 

In  examining  these  exclusive  righta,  we  vill 
at  once  perceive  that,  in  the  mode  of  voting  for 
Senators,  no  other  part  of  our  governmcnU 
can  interfere  than  our  State  Le^slatures;  if 
they  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect,  there  is  so 
power  to  compel  them. 

The  only  authority  to  interfere  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  power  exteodi 
only  to  the  determination  whether  a  Senator 
is  constitutionally  qualified,  or  properly  com- 
missioned, and  in  discussing  this  neither  the 
President  nor  House  of  Representatives  can 
interfere. 

With  respect  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  for  important  reasons,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difiference.  A  right  is  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  the  State  Legislatures  to  establi^b 
regulations  for  their  election,  and  in  the  same 
clause  a  right  is  given  to  Congress — ^not  to  iht 
House  of  Representatives,  but  to  Congress- 
not  only  to  make  regulations  on  the  same  sob* 

J'ect,  but  to  alter  such  as  th^  State  Legislatures 
lave  made;  giviug  to  Congress,  in  fact,  t 
paramount  authority,  whenever  they  please, 
to  regulate  the  elections  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  in  any  manner  they  think  proper. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  this  with  the 
directions  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the 
electors  of  a  President,  and  then  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence there  is  between  them,  and  the  reasoDS 
for  this  difference. 

By  the  Constitution,  electors  of  a  President 
are  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
State  Legislatures — this  is  all  that  is  said.'  In 
case  the  State  Legislatures  refuse  to  make  these 
directions  there  is  no  power  to  compel  them; 
there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Constitution 
which  can,  by  the  most  tortured  constmetioD, 
he  extended  to  give  Congress,  or  any  branch 
or  part  of  our  Federal  Govemmenl  a  right  to 
make  or  alter  the  State  Legpblatnree*  directiooE 
on  this  subject 
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The  right  to  m<kce  these  directions  is  com- 
plete and  conolasiye,  sab^'ect  to  no  control  or 
revision,  and  placed  entirely  with  them,  for 
the  best  and  most  nnanswerable  reasons.  It 
was  intended  to  give  jour  President  the  com- 
mand of  7oar  forces,  the  disposal  of  all  the 
honors  and  officers  of  yonr  GovernmentL  the 
management  of  your  foreign  concerns,  and  the 
revision  of  joor  laws.  Invested  with  these 
important  powers,  it  was  easily  to  be  seen 
that  the  honor  and  interest  of  yoar  Gbvem- 
ment  required  he  should  execute  them  with 
firmness  and  impartiality ;  that,  to  do  this,  he 
must  be  independent  of  the  Legislature ;  that 
they  must  have  no  control  over  his  election ; 
that  the  only  mode  to  prevent  this  was  to  give 
the  exclusive  direction  to  the  State  Legislatures 
Id  the  mode  of  choosing  electors,  who  should 
be  obliged  to  vote  secretly ;  and  that  the  vote 
should  be  taken  in  such  manner,  and  on  the 
same  day,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  know  who  the  electors  are 
for,  or  for  improper  domestic,  or,  what  is  of 
maoh  more  consequence,  foreign  influence  and 
gold  to  interfere ;  that  by  doing  this  the  Presi- 
dent would  really  hold  his  office  independent 
of  the  Legislature ;  that  instead  of  being  the 
creature,  he  would  be  the  man  of  the  people ; 
that  he  would  have  to  look  to  them,  and  to 
the  confidence  which  he  felt  his  own  meritori- 
ous actions  would  inspire,  for  applause  or  sub- 
sequent appointments. 

Instead  of  this,  what  is  the  mode  proposed 
by  this  bill  ?  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall 
each  of  them  elect  six  members,  who  with  a 
Chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  latter  from 
a  nomination  of  the  former,  would  form  a 
grand  committee,  who  should,  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  have  a  right  to  examine  all  the 
votes  given  by  the  electors  in  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
all  the  memorials  and  petitions  respecting 
them;  and  have  power  finally  to  decide  re- 
specting them,  and  to  declare  what  votes  of 
different  States  shall  be  rejected,  and  what  ad- 
mitted; and  in  short,  that  this  committee 
thas  chosen,  and  sitting^  with  closed  doors, 
shall  possess  complete,  uncontrollable,  and 
irrevocable  power  to  decree,  without  appeal 
from  their  aecision,  who  has  been  returned, 
and  who  shall  be  proclaimed  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  long  and  as  much  an  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  examine  this  bill  and  consider  its 
contents,  I  cannot  recapitulate  its  objects  and 
extent  without  new  emotions  of  surprise.  I 
am  astonished  that  a  measure  so  completely 
calculated  to  deprive  the  State  Legislatures  of 
their  most  important  and  exclusive  rights  in 
the  elections  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  should 
be  at  once  brought  forward,  without  paving 
the  way  by  some  milder  preparatory  measure 
of  the  same  tendency.  It  is  true  the  sedition 
law,  by  giving  to  the  Federal  courts  a  power 
to  decide  on  libels,  a  right  which  we  contend 


belongs  exclusively  to  the  State  courts,  and  of 
which  we  think  they  cannot  constitutionally 
be  divested;  and  the  untenable  doctrine, 
avowed  by  the  Federal  judges,  that  there  is  a 
common  law,  such  as  is  in  force  in  Great 
Britain,  common  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  considered  as  preparative. 
Had  the  people  quietly  acquiesced  in  these 
doctrines,  and  generally  expressed  no  disap- 
probation of  them,  there  might  have  been 
some  reason  to  suppose  they  had  determined 
silently  to  submit  to  everything,  and  even 
without  a  murmur  put  up  with  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
But,  when  we  recollect  the  unanswerable 
arguments  that  have  been  used  throaghout 
every  part  of  the  Union  against  them ;  when 
we  see  not  only  individuals  but  Legislatures 
of  important  States  using  the  mild  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  remonstrance  and  argu- 
ment ;  when  we  have  found  not  only  the  tables 
of  the  State  Legislatures,  but  of  Oongress  it- 
self, covered  with  memorials  against  them, 
lamenting  in  the  most  affecting  language  their 
adoption  and  execution,  I  cannot,  under  these 
circumstances,  suppose  that  we  are  authorized 
to  believe  the  public  mind  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  implicit  confidence  as  to  think 
that  a  measure  which  strikes  so  forcibly  at  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  can  be  received 
by  them  without  particular  emotions.  It  is 
my  duty,  however,  to  examine  it  with  free- 
dom, and  this  I  shall  do  with  candor  and 
deference  to  other  gentlemen^s  opinions  who 
differ  from  me  on  the  subject. 

Knowing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  the  President  completely 
independent  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  I  well 
remember  it  was  the  obiect,  as  it  is  at  present 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  that  instru- 
ment, to  give  to  Congress  no  interference  in  or 
control  over  the  election  of  President.  It  is 
made  their  duty  to  count  over  the  votes  in  a 
convention  of  both  Houses,  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  declare  who  has  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  electors  so  trans- 
mitted. It  never  was  intended,  nor  could  it 
have  been  safe,  in  the  Constitution,  to  have 
given  to  Congress  thus  assembled  in  conven- 
tion the  right  to  object  to  any  vote,  or  even 
to  question  whether  they  were  constitutionally 
or  properly  given.  This  right  of  determining 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  electors  shall 
vote,  the  inquiry  into  the  qualifications,  and 
the  guards  necessary  to  prevent  disqualified 
or  improper  men  voting,  and  to  insure  the 
votes  being  legally  given,  rests  and  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  State  Legislatures.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  guards  against  improper 
elections  of  electors,  and  to  institute  tribunals 
to  inquire  into  their  qualifications,  with  the 
State  Legislatures,  and  with  them  alone,  rests 
the  power  to  institute  them,  and  they  must 
exercise  it.  To  give  to  Congress,  even  when 
assembled  in  convention,  a  right  to  reject  or  ad- 
mit the  votes  of  States,  would  have  been  so 
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gross  and  dangeronsan  absurdity  as  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  never  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  How  could  they  expect  that,  in  decid- 
ing on  the  election  of  a  President,  particularly 
where  such  election  was  strongly  contested, 
party  spirit  would  not  prevail,  and  govern  every 
decision  ?  Did  they  not  know  how  easy  it  was 
to  raise  objections  against  the  votes  of  particu- 
lar elections,  and  that  in  determining  upon 
~  these  it  was  more  than  probable  the  members 
would  recollect  their  Hdes,  their  favorite  can- 
didate, and  sometimes  their  own  interests  ?  Or 
must  they  not  have  supposed  that,  in  putting 
the  ultimate  and  final  decision  of  the  electors 
in  Congress,  who  were  to  decide  irrevocably 
and  without  appeal,  they  would  render  the 
President  their  creature,  and  prevent  his  as- 
suming and  exercising  that  independence  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  upon  which  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  Government  must  for- 
ever rest  ? 

But  it  is  said,  are  Congress  bound  to  receive 
every  vote  of  an  elector,  whether  it  is  consti- 
tutionally given  or  not?  Suppose  votes  are 
sent  for  a  person  not  a  citizen  or  fourteen 
years  a  resident  of  the  United  States ;  or  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  or  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  a  State  have  not  authorized  by 
their  act  the  votes  of  the  electors,  or 
that  double  returns  are  made :  who  are  then  to 
decide?  Or  has  not  Congress,  under  these 
^  circumstances,  a  power  to  determine  which  of 
the  votes  shall  be  received  or  rejected  ? 

These  being  the  avowed  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  I  answer  them  by  observing 
that,  the  Constitution  having  directed  that 
electors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  granted  that  the  State  Legisla- 
tures will  perform  their  duties,  and  make  such 
directions  as  that  only  qualified  men  shall  be 
returned  as  electors.  The  disqualifications 
against  any  citizen  being  an  elector  are  very 
few  indeed :  they  are  two. 

The  first,  that  no  oflScer  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  an  elector;  and  the  other,  that  no 
member  of  Congress  shall.  The  first,  an  indis- 
pensable one,  because  every  officer  of  the 
United  States  is  nominated  by  the  President, 
and  (except  judge)  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  latter,  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall, 
is  a  provision  which  goes  unanswerably  to 
prove  the  solidity  of  my  objections  to  this  bill, 
and  to  show  how  extremely  guarded  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  preventing  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  having  any  agency  in  the  election, 
except  merely  in  counting  the  votes. 

They  well  know  that,  to  give  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  right  to  ^ve  votes  in  this 
election,  or  to  decide  upon  them  when  given, 
was  to  destroy  independence  of  the  Executive, 
and  make  him  the  creature  of  the  Legislature. 
This,  therefore,  they  have  guarded  against,  and 
to  insure  experience  and  attachment  to  the 
country,  they  have  determined  that  no  man 
who  is  not  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  citizen,  at 


the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  of  fourteen 
years'  residence,  and  thirty-five  years  of  ag^, 
shall  be  eligible. 

These  are  all  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  being  specifically  defined  and  clearij 
marked  out,  where  is  the  necessity  of  this  bill? 

Is  not  the  Constitution  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  must  not  the  State  Legislatures 
conform  their  directions  in  the  appointment  of 
electors  to  the  directions  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Have  they  not  always  determined  that  per- 
sons qualified  as  the  Constitution  directs  snail 
be  chosen  as  electors ;  and,  in  the  three  elec- 
tions which  have  taken  place,  has  there  hetu 
a  single  mistake  or  error  in  the  vote? 

Was  not  the  last  election  as  much  contested 
as  the  ensuing,  or  any  one  can  be,  and  were 
not  the  votes  regularly  given?  Why  this 
anxiety,  why  these  unnecessary  efforts  to  take 
from  the  State  Legislatures  their  exdusive  and 
most  valuable  right  ? 

Why  should  we  be  afraid  that  our  citizens 
should  be  so  forgetful  of  their  safety  as  to 
vote  for  men  holding  offices  under  the  United 
States,  or  members  of  Congress ;  men  who  are 
not  only  disqualified,  but  who  must,  from  their 
connections  with  the  Government,  be  always 
unsafe  depositaries  of  this  trust  ? 

Who,  when  he  refiects  on  the  immense  pow- 
er the  President  possesses,  can  suppose  that 
any  man,  honorably  selected  by  his  f  ^ow-citi- 
zens  as  an  elector,  could  for  a  moment  be  so 
lost  to  a  sense  of  his  own  and  his  coantry's 
welfare  as  to  vote  for  a  man  as  the  Supreme 
Executive  whose  citizenship  or  residence  were 
doubtful,  and  who  were  not  of  sufficient  age? 
Gentlemen  who  support  the  bill  have  con- 
fessed they  thought  it  improbable,  and  that  it 
may  not  happen  once  in  a  century ;  but  still 
they  say  it  is  possible,  and  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  I  consider  both  as  so  extremely  im- 
probable, that  I  am  astonished  they  are  men- 
tioned. So  far  from  having  any  apprehension 
of  this  sort,  we  may  be  assured  that  while  the 
office  of  President  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
power  and  patronage,  while  it  is  so  honorable 
to  its  holder,  and  infiuential  to  his  friends, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  such  men  will 
ever  be  spoken  of,  or  even  thought  of  or  nomi- 
nated as  candidates,  as  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous for  talents,  and  whose  experience  of  our 
public  affairs  is  generally  acknowledged.  Nor 
need  we  ever  be  afraid  that  in  this  conntrr 
too  .young  men  will  be  brought  forward  as 
candidates.  There  is  a  iealousy  against  young 
men,  or  men  not  much  advanced  in  years, 
which  will  forever  forbid  their  being  nomi- 
nated for  this  office  with  much  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Men  do  not  like  to  see  their  juniors,  or 
even  those  of  the  same  ages,  taking  the  lead, 
or  being  more  conspicuous  for  talents  or 
knowledge  than  themselves.  They  errone- 
ously consider  it  as  a  reflection  on  their  own 
deficiencies;  they  will,  therefore,  invariably 
unite  in  preferring  a  man  much  advanced  in 
years,  whose  honors  would  occasion  them  no 
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invidious  sensations,  and  whose  age  and  long 
omploTment  in  public  life  have  aooostomed 
them  to  his  elevation.  Regardless  of  his 
errors,  or  capacity  to  govern,  they  will  more 
cordially  unite  in  promoting  him  than  one 
whose  rise  they  will  consider  as  too  rapid, 
and  whose  political  exertions  have  given  them 
pain.  Be  assured,  sir,  there  can  never  be  any 
fear  of  too  youm;  men  being  promoted  to  this 
situation.  The  danger  is  entirely  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that  none  but  men  too 
old  will  be  brought  forward;  men  whose 
minds  have  lost  their  energy,  and  whose  age 
and  infirmities  render  them  incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  great  and  increasing  weight  of  an 
important  and  arduous  situation. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  candidates  of  doubt- 
ful residence  or  citizenship,  or  under  the  re- 
quisite age,  being  elected  as  President,  can 
never  be  sufficient  reasons  with  the  House  for 
adopting  this  bill  in  the  face  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion,  even  if  they  had  the  power.  I  suppose 
ihere  must  be  more  weight  in  the  other  rea- 
sons, or  they  would  not  agree  to  it. 

These  are  that,  suppose  a  State  Legislature 
should  so  far  forget  its  duty  as  not  to  pass 
some  legislative  act  or  resolution,  directing 
the  manner  in  which,  within  the  proper  time, 
electors  of  a  President  should  be  elected,  and 
the  people  should,  notwithstanding,  assemble 
and  elect  under  a  different  authority ;  would 
the  votes  of  tlie  electors,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  receivable  ?  Or,  suppose  that  two 
different  sets  of  electors  should  insist  that 
they  were  constitutionally  elected,  and  that 
double  returns  should  be  transmitted,  one  cer- 
tified by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
other  not ;  which  are  to  be  received,  and  who 
is  to  have  the  power  to  decide  to  which  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  ? 

On  this  subject  I  am  to  remark,  that  the 
Constitution  supposes  a  mutual  confidence  to 
exist  between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern* 
ments ;  that  not  only  in  its  formation,  but  in 
the  strict  and  honorable  performance  of  their 
relative  fluties,  there  will  be  the  greatest  punc- 
tuality and  exactness ;  that  neglect,  and  par- 
ticularly refusal,  on  the  part  of  either,  must 
endanger  the  existence  of  both ;  and  that  un- 
til the  case  does  actually  arise  it  is  extremely 
impolitic  in  either  to  suspect  it,  and  particu- 
larly to  adopt  measures  in  anticipationf  on 
suspicions  unsupported  by  proofs,  to  meet  sit- 
uations that  have  never  yet  occurred,  or  prob- 
ably never  will ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  federal 
principle  and  a  rule  with  the  Government,  never 
to  doubt  attachments  of  the  States  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  constitutional  duties ;  that 
as  they  have  hitherto  regularly  appointed  elec- 
tors and  Senators,  and  members  of  the  other 
branch,  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and 
cheerfully  contribute  to  the  general  expenses ; 
that  in  return  they  will  expect  from  the  Gov- 
ernment complete  and  adequate  protection  in 
their  public  and  private  rights,  and  a  constitu-* 
tional  attention  to  such  as  are  explicitly  re- 


served to  the  people  and  the  State  Legislatures ; 
that  they  will  govern  themselves  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  suffer  no  suspicions,  jealousies, 
or  unfounded  reports  to  hurry  them  into  acts 
invading  the  State  rights. 

That,  as  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the 
States  to  exercise  their  right  in  the  election  of 
a  President,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  every 
State  Legislature  will  seek  with  avidity  each 
returning  opportunity  of  doing  so;  that 
whatever  they  may  surmise  or  threaten,  that 
when  the  time  arrives  no  few  men  will  dare  to 
oppose  numerous  and  important  States  ex- 
pressing their  opinion,  or  giving  their  votes  on 
so  interesting  an  election,  particularly  where 
the  opinion  has  been  so  recently  and  decidedly 
expressed  on  questions  of  the  same  political 
tendency ;  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  every 
State  fairly  and  honorably  voting,  and  of 
every  Executive  constitution^y  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  station;  that  we  had  no 
more  right  to  suppose,  from  what  has  hitherto 
happened,  that  an  Executive  or  State  govern- 
ment would  break  the  Constitution  than  they 
had  to  think  that  Congress  and  the  President 
would  do  so;  that  if  the  General  Govern- 
ment went  into  measures  to  restrain  or  con- 
trol the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties, 
might  it  not  unnecessarily  give  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  discord,  destructive  to  the  harmony  which 
ought  ever  to  exist  between  them  ? — that,  in 
every  view  in  which  the  subject  presents  it- 
self^ it  is  certainly  most  wise  to  suffer  things 
to  remain  as  they  are,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  regulations  of  the  act  of  1792,  which  go 
as  far  as,  and  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  particulars 
of  no  importance,  even  farther  than,  the  Con- 
stitution warrants. 

To  show  the  extreme  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing this  bill  I  will,  for  argument's  sfiJce,  suppose 
that  there  might  be  some  irregularities  in  the 
votes  of  electors,  or  even  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  of  a  State  on  this  subject ;  and 
ask,  whether,  even  under  these  drcumstanoes, 
it  would  not  be  safer  and  less  iigurious  to  the 
interest  of  the  people,  that  these  few  irregu- 
lar votes,  if  transmitted  and  certified  by  an 
Executive,  shall  be  received  and  counted,  than 
that  a  new  and  unknown  power  like  this 
should  be  created,  under  whose  control  not  a 
few,  but  every  vote  that  is  given,  must  be  re- 
viewed, and  received  or  rejected  as  they  decree? 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  we  are  to  depend, 
as  we  have  hitherto  done,  on  the  attaclunent 
of  the  States,  and  the  good  sense  and  integ- 
rity of  their  Executives;  We  have,  particu- 
larly on  the  Executive  of  a  State,  the  strong- 
hold of  public  opinion.  He  wiU  recollect  that^ 
his  character  is  at  stake,  and  that  if  he  suf- 
fers party  views  or  private  interests  or  resent- 
ment to  govern  his  conduct,  that  he  stands 
alone,  and  is  individually  responsible. 

That  so  far  as  respeots  his  agency  in  the  au- 
thentication of  the  election  of  the  electors,  he 
has  no  body  of  men  under  the  cover  of  whose 
advice  he  cau  shield  himself,  but  that,  in  case 
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of  misbehavior,  he  must  alone  meet  the  pablio 
censure ;  that  to  deserve  the  ooniidence  of  his 
country,  he  ought  never  to  submit  to  tempo- 
rary expedients,  or  court  the  fleeting  breath 
of  popular  applause;  he  must  recollect  what 
are  his  constitutional  duties,  and  to  those,  and 
those  only,  he  must  conform;  that  this  has 
always  been  the  conduct  of  the  Executives  of 
the  States,  and  under  that  conduct  we  have 
been  safe;  that  the  Constitution  makes  this 
dependence  on  the  States  necessary,  and  as  we 
have  never  yet  been  disappointed,  we  are  to 
hope  we  never  shall.  But,  surely,  its  friends 
never  could  have  considered  the  extent  and 
danger  of  giving  to  this  committee,  or  even  to 
Congress,  the  right  to  decide  on  double  re- 
turns, or  they  must  immediately  have  seen  the 
extreme  impropriety  of  attempting  it.  It  is, 
in  short,  nothing  less  than  holding  out  to  the 
minority  in  alk  the.  States  a  temptation  to 
dispute  every  election,  and  to  always  bring  for- 
ward double  returns.  In  every  State  where 
the  election  is  strongly  contested,  there  wiU  of 
course  be  a  minority.  It  wiU  be  easily  known 
by  the  measures  of  Congress,  to  which  can- 
didate the  majority  of  that  body  incline,  and 
whose  friends  will  compose  the  committee  that 
are  to  be  thus  packed  and  selected.  If  a  mi- 
nority in  a  particular  State  find  that  the  can- 
didate they  have  unsuccessfully  supported  is 
the  favorite  one  with  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress, or  their  committee,  they  will  easily  dis- 
cover the  means  of  raising  objections  to  the 
validity  of  the  return  of  the  electors,  insist 
that  they  themselves  are  elected,  proceed  to 
the  length  of  meeting  and  voting,  and  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  double  return. 

It  will  not  be  difiScult  for  them  to  accompany 
their  return  with  plausible  reasons,  and  per- 
haps with  such  unfounded  assertions,  and  spe- 
cious although  false  documents,  as  to  give  to 
the  committee  some  colorable  reason  for  r^ect- 
ing  the  return  of  the  electors  certified  by  the 
Governor,  and  admitting  the  other.  Knowing 
the  situation  of  the  Union,  how  differently 
some  States  think  from  others  on  political 
questions ;  how  divided  Congress  has  been  for 
some  years  on  certain  great  and  trying  sub- 
jects ;  who  that  is  a  friend  to  harmony  and 
the  Constitution,  and  to  that  easy,  tranouil 
mode  of  deciding  these  elections  which  nas 
hitherto  prevailed,  can  wish  to  go  into  a  meas- 
ure so  calculated  to  produce  unceasing  dis- 
putes, and  to  throw  almost  every  State  into 
scenes  which  can  never  arise  but  from  this 
bill? 

Can  there  be  any  one  who  would  thus  hazard 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  State  Legislatures 
and  the  people,  and  commit  them  to  a  body 
unknown  to  and  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution ? 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Congresses 
which  have  preceded  us  did  not  understand 
this  subject  as  well  as  we  do,  or  any  that  may 
succeed  us  ? 

In  1792,  being  tlie  first  time  the  exercise  of 


this  power  was  necessary,  Congress  passed  a 
law,  entitled  "  An  act  relative  to  the  electioa 
of  President  and  Vice-President,"  eta»  direct- 
ing how  the  States  should  appoint  electors  for 
the  election ;  when  they  should  meet  and  Tote; 
that  they  should  sign  three  certificates  of  aB 
the  votes  given ;  directing  how  the  votes  should 
be  disposed  of;  detailing  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  each  State  in  certifying  the  lists  of 
electors  chosen ;  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  non-receipt  of  votes ;  that  Coni^esa  sbaQ 
always  be  in  session  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  February  in  every  fourth  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  and  counting  the  votes,  and 
declaring  a  President  elected  agreeably  to  th« 
Constitution;  ascertaining  the  duties,  allow- 
ances to,  and  penalties  on  persons  sent  with 
the  votes ;  and  making  provision  in  case  of 
the  death  of  both  President  and  Yioe-Pk^- 
dent,  or  their  refusal  to  serve,  and  fixing  the 
time  when  their  services  commence. 

It  is  very  important,  in  deciding  on  the  bill 
before  you,  to  peruse  this  act  with  great  at- 
tention ;  to  recollect  by  whom,  and  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  it  was  made.  This 
law  was  passed  in  1792, -when  a  number  of  able 
and  well-informed  men,  who  have  been  tanct 
appointed  to  some  of  your  most  respectable 
situations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  many  who 
have  voluntarily  retired  with  deserved  and 
well-earned  honor  to  private  life,  filled  the 
seats  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  when  the 
Executive  authority  was  held  by  General  WasL- 
ington,  for  whom  your  whole  nation  at  present 
mourns;  by  him  who  had  no  rival  in  the 
public  affection,  whose  honors  no  man  envied, 
and  whose  reflection  to  ofiSce  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  he  well  knew,  would  always  have 
been  without  contest ;  in  him  was  placed  the 
revision  of  your  laws.  And  here,  sir,  let  me 
ask  whether  from  a  Congress  thus  ably  formed, 
and  from  an  Executive  thus  discerning  and 
independent,  as  much  knowledge  of  Uie  Con- 
stitution, its  precise  directions,  and  the  agency 
it  intended  Congress  to  have  in  the  counting 
the  votes  and  declaring  the  Presid^t,  were 
not  to  have  been  expected,  as  from  the  pres- 
ent f  Were  not  the  then  Executive,  and  a 
number  of  the  members  of  both  HooseS) 
members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  it  intended  to  give  to  Con- 
gress, or  authorize  them  to  delegate  to  a  com- 
mittee of  their  body,  powers  contemplated  by 
this  bill,  could  the  Congress  or  the  JEVesident 
of  1792  have  been  so  extremely  uninformed, 
and  indeed  ignorant  of  its  meaning  and  of 
their  duty,  as  not  to  have  known  itf 

I  have  heard  many  motions  and  measures 
which  have  been  introduced  here,  termed  as 
intended  reflections  on  the  present  President; 
but  surely  no  more  severe  reflections  on  the  mis- 
takes or  ignorance  of  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  that  day  can  be  passed  than  this  bilL 
It  will  exhibit  to  the  world  our  decided  opin- 
ion  that  they  were  both  ignorant  of  the 
powers  of  their  respective  departments,  and 
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both  neglected  to  declare  and  assert  them. 
An  impartial  public  will,  however*  feel  them- 
selves interested  on  this  very  important  occa- 
sion to  recollect  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  act  of  1792  was  passed,  and 
those  under  which  the  present  attempt  has 
been  made,  and  upon  comparing  them  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  for  themselves.  They  will 
find  that  in  that  year  they  possessed  as  able 
and  independent  a  Congress  as  they  can  ever 
reasonably  expect  to  see  again;  that  they 
were  then  in  perfect  peace;  no  treaty  had 
been  made  with  Britain,  or  alliance  dissolved 
with  France;  no  depredations  vexed  their 
commerce;  no  improper  partialities  for  con- 
tending nations  divided  their  councils ;  respect- 
ing and  alike  respected  by  the  whole  family 
of  the  civilized  world,  their  country  was  the 
residence  of  peace  and  industry,  and  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation.  Their 
Constitution  was  universally  admired ;  it  was 
drawing  to  them  a  great  share  of  wealth,  the 
arts  and  information  of  Europe;  no  rival 
candidates  contended  for  the  chair;  it  was 
filled  by  him  who  had  no  opponent  and  who 
was  in  the  succeeding  year  again  unanimously 
sammoned  to  occupy  it.  Under  circumstances 
so  favorable  to  the  impartial  exercise  of  those 
legislative  duties,  will  not  our  citizens  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  act  of  1792  was  a 
proper  one,  and  that  there  was  more  proba- 
bility of  its  provisions  being  in  a  temperate 
and  unbiased  conformity  to  the  Oonstitution, 
than  any  act  which  could  be  passed  at  this 
time  ? — a  time  when  no  man  can  say  we  are 
at  peace,  or  that  our  commerce  is  free  from 
depredations;  or  that  strong  contending  par- 
ties do  not  divide  our  councils  and  citizens,  as 
well  with  respect  to  foreign  politics  as  to 
him  who  is  hereafter  to  fill  the  Executive  de- 
partment ;  a  time  when  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion not  to  suppose  that  each  party  will  use 
every  means  to  secure  their  favorite  object 

If,  after  comparing  these  circumstances,  our 
citizens  should  carefully  peruse  the  express 
directions  of  the  Oonstitatlon,  they  will  nave 
bat  little  doubt  to  which  act  to  give  the  pref- 
erence, as  the  proper  and  constitutional  one. 
By  viewing  the  first  section  of  the  2d  article 
of  the  Oonstitution,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  on  the 
day  fixed  by  law,  which  is  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  tiie  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
mcgority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who 
have  such  majority  and  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
thall  immidiaUly  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the 
list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  President. 


From  this  part  of  the  Constitution  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  power  or  authority  is  given  to 
Congress,  even  when  both  Houses  are  assem- 
bled in  convention,  further  than  to  open  and 
count  the  votes  and  declare  who  are  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  if  an  election  has 
been  made;  but  that  in  case  no  election  is 
made  by  the  electors,  or  no  candidate  has  a 
minority,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  (voting  by  States)  immediately  to  choose, 
out  of  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  Presi- 
dent, etc. 

In  order  that  every 'man  may  understand 
what  is  here  meant  by  the  Constitution,  and 
what  are  its  express  directions  and  letter  as  to 
this  election,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  immediately^  and  why  it 
was  introduced  here.  The  best  and  most  gen- 
erally admired  expounders  of  the  English  lan- 
guage give  this  explanation  of  the  word  im- 
mediaUly :  they  say  it  means  "  instantly  " — 
at  the  present  time — ^without  delay.  This  is 
the  meaning  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  give  it,  and  it  admits  of  no  other. 
The  plain,  express  literal  direction  of  that  in- 
strument, therefore,  is,  that  in  case  of  no  elec- 
tion, the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by 
States,  are  immediately — that  is,  instantly,  and 
on  the  spot,  without  leaving  the  House  in 
which  they  are  then  assembled,  and  without 
a^oumment — ^to  choose,  out  of  the  t^Q  high- 
est candidates  that  have  been  voted  for  by  the 
electors,  the  one  who  is  to  be  the  Executive. 

The  reasons  for  this  immediate  election  are, 
in  .  my  judgment,  unanswerable ;  they  show 
very  clearly  the  foresight  and  caution  of  the 
convention,  and,  if  not  strictly  attended  to, 
may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  calami- 
ties to  our  country.  The  reasons  are  these : 
that  from  our  rapidly-increasing  strength  and 
commerce,  from  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens, 
and  our  particular  maritime  situation  as  it  re- 
spects the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
the  powers  having  possessions  in  both,  it  was 
easily  to  be  seen  that  in  any  conflict  between 
these  powers,  our  friendship  or  hospitality 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance ;  that  they 
therefore  would  never  cease  to  interfere  in  our 
politics  and  endeavor  to  direct  them* in  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  their  own  interests ; 
that  from  the  difficulty  of  influencing  so  large 
a  body  as  Congress,  and  from  the  immense 
power  of  the  President,  not  only  over  the 
laws,  but  foreign  connections  of  the  Union, 
that  their  principal  effort  would  be  always  to 
have  one  of  their  own  friends  chosen ;  and  to 
effect  this,  no  influence  would  be  left  untried. 
To  prevent  this,  therefore,  and  to  make  the 
Executive  independent  of  Congress,  the  elec- 
tion has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  States, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. If  an  election  is  made  by  the  electors 
and  subject  to  no  future  control  or  revision  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  then  the  end  intended 
by  the  Constitution,  of  preventing  the  inters 
ference  of  fbreign  influence,  is  completely  an- 
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swered ;  for,  elected  as  they  are,  and  voting  as 
the  electors  must,  the  interference  of  foreign 
gold  or  influence  is  impossible. 

Bat  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  instances 
woald  occur  where  two  candidates,  having  a 
majority,  may  be  equal  in  their  number  of 
votes,  or  where  no  candidate  had  a  majority 
of  the  whole  of  the  electors  appointed,  and  an 
election  must  take  place  by  the  national  Legis- 
lature, or  a  branch  of  it,  the  question  then 
arose,  how  was  this  election  to  be  guarded  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could,  im- 

E roper  domestic  combinations,  or,  what  is  in- 
nitely  worse,  foreign  interference  ?  It  was  a 
difficijJt  thing,  and  required  much  deliberation. 
The  Constitution  directs  that  the  electors 
shall  vote  hy  ballotj  and  seal  np  and  transmit 
their  votes  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  expected  and  required  by  the  Constitution 
that  the  votes  shall  be  secret  and  unknown, 
until  opened  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses. 
To  soffer  them  to  be  known,  as  heretofore  has 
been  the  practice,  is  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous,  and  goes  to  defeat,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  wise  provisions  of  that  instrument  in 
declaring  that  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  to  elect,  that  it  shall  be  done  im- 
mediately. The  electors,  therefore,  ought  never 
to  divulge  their  votes.  The  votes  being  thus 
unknown,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  say  who  were  elected  or  who  had 
the  five  highest  numbers  on  the  list.  The 
leaders  of  domestic  intrigue  and  foreign  emis- 
saries would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  their 
influence,  and  the  election  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  taking  place  immediately  after 
the  votes  have  been  opened  and  counted,  that 
body  would  go  to  the  election  free  and  unin- 
fluenced, as  they  ought.  And  is  not  this,  sir, 
safer — is  it  not  better  than  that  the  smallest 
delay  should  take  place  in  determining .  it  ? 
Tou  are  to  choose  out  of  the  five  highest  can- 
didates on  the  list  of  the  electors*  votes.  It 
never  can  be  supposed  that  men  thus  de- 
liberately chosen  as  electors  would  vote  for 
any  but  the  most  distinguished  among  our 
citizens,  or  point  the  attention  of  the  public, 
or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  obscure 
or  improper  characters.  The  five  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  will  all  be  such  men 
as  that  either  of  them,  if  chosen,  will  be  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  office ;  and  it  will  be  less 
dangerous  to  the  public  interests  that  even 
one  who  may  not  be  the  most  qualified  of  the 
five,  should  be  elected,  than  that  Congress 
should  acyourn  to  deliberate  on  it,  and  thus 
expose  themselves  and  the  best  interests  of 
their  constituents  to  the  secret  and  artful  at- 
tacks that  will  be  made  on  their  integrity. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  around  the  seat 
of  Congress  will  be  placed  all  the  open  and 
accredited  ministers,  as  well  as  secret  emis- 
saries of  foreign  powers.  Here,  too,  wiU  be 
assembled  the  concealed  leaders  of  domestic 
faction;  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  that  have 
been  used  in  elective  governments  in  the  Old 


World  will  soon  find  their  way  among  ns;  and 
if  the  electors  do  not  conceal  their  votes  until 
the  day  appointed  by  law  for  opening  them^ 
and  in  case  of  no  election  by  them,  an  imme- 
diate one  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  take  place,  we  shall  soon  have  th€ 
scenes  of  Polish  Diets  and  elections  reacted 
here,  and  in  not  many  years  the  fate  of  Poland 
may  be  that  of  United  America. 

Wisely  foreseeing  this,  the  Constitntion  ex* 
pressly  orders  that  the  electors  shall  vote  by 
ballot ;  and  we  all  know  that  to  vote  by  hti- 
lot  is  to  vote  secretly ;  that  the  votes  shall  be 
sealed  up,  and  not  opened  until  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  that  if  no  election  hfis 
been  made  by  the  electors  an  immediate  one 
shall  take  place  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ;  that,  80  far  from  appointing  commit 
tees  to  receive  memorials  or  petitions  respect- 
ing the  election,  or  decide  upon  it,  or  so  f^r 
from  having  any  right  to  delegate  an  anthoritj 
on  this  subject,  Congress  shall  not  them- 
selves, even  when  in  convention,  have  the 
smallest  power  to  decide  on  a  single  vote ;  that 
they  shaU  not  have  authority  to  adjourn  for 
one  moment,  but  shall  instantly,  and  on  the 
spot,  in  case  of  no  election  by  the  electors, 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  President,  and  not 
separate  until  it  is  determined. 

I  have  intentionally  gone  into  repetitions  on 
this  subject,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  Houii 
the  full  meaning  and  intent  of  the  word  m- 
mediately ;  and  to  show  how  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional it  would  be  for  Congress,  either 
acting  in  their  separate  Chambers  or  in  con- 
vention, to  attempt  to  assume  to  thenaselves 
the  power  to  r^ect  a  single  vote ;  and  how  in- 
admissible roust  be  the  idea  that  they  could 
delegate  it  to  a  small,  packed  committee, 
chosen  by  the  prevailing  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  and  sitting  with  closed  doors,  autho- 
rized irrevocably  to  decree  who  shall  be  pro- 
claimed President ;  a  committee  not  even  ap- 
pointed by  lot,  as  was  proposed,  in  imitation  of 
the  election  committee  of  Great  Britain — a 
measure  which  might  have  had  the  appearance 
of  giving  to  the  friends  of  all  the  candidates  some 
chance  of  being  on  it:  not  limited,  as  was 
afterward  mov^,  in  imitation  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  respects  the  making  of 
treaties,  to  the  number  of  two-thirds  being 
necessary  for  every  decision,  but  to  a  commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  majorities  of  both  Houses, 
just  as  their  own  political  opinions  and  preju- 
dices shall  prompt. 

Extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  as  this 
mode  of  choosing  a  committee  must  appear. 
and  new  and  unknown  as  are  the  powers  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  it,  perhaps  no  part  of 
the  bill  strikes  us  with  mo^e  astonishment 
than  that  the  deliberations  on  all  these  great 
and  important  questions  are  to  be  in  secret 
and  that  the  conmiittee  are  to  sit  wil^  cU»ed 
doors.  We  have  hitherto  been  taaght  to  be- 
lieve that  only  executive  business,  or  commu- 
nications deemed  by  the  Executive  of  either 
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broDch  to  be  of  a  secret  nature,  that  our  citi- 
zens were  to  be  denied  the  right  of  bein^  pres- 
ent if  they  please ;  but  that  on  all  legislative 
subjects,  most  particularly  on  all  questions  re- 
specting elections,  the  deliberations  of  the  body 
who  are  to  have  power  finally  to  decide,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  our  government,  be  open 
and  uncovered. 

I  have  heard  that  at  a  time  when  upon  all 
other  questions  the  doors  of  the  Senate  were 
shut ;  yet  that  when  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
keep  his  seat  was  discussed,  they  were  ordered 
to  be  thrown  open.  If,  then,  on  a  subject  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  single  State  Legislature 
were  investigated,  you  deemed  it  proper  the  de- 
bates and  decisions  should  be  in  public,  how 
much  more  important  is  it  that  every  eye  should 
be  entitled  to  inspect  the  conduct,  and  every  ear 
to  listen  to  the  decisions  of  a  body  on  whose 
decree,  without  appeal,  are  to  depend  the 
rights  of  every  Legislature  in  the  Union ! 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  this  extraordinary 
measure  will  meet  the  public  approbation? 
Oan  we  be  ignorant  of  the  jealous  temper  of 
our  citizens,  their  general  information,  and 
their  persevering  and  laudable  endeavors  to  be 
acquainted  with  our  measures?  Do  we  not 
suppose  that  the  State  Legislatures  will  feel 
particularly  alive  on  this  subject,  and  that  they 
who  by  their  perseverance  nave  formerly  un- 
barred the  doors  of  the  Senate,  and  opened 
your  legislative  deliberations  to  the  public 
view,  will  scarcely  suppose  that  an  investiga- 
tion so  much  more  important  than  any  legis- 
lative act,  should  be  veiled  from  a  jealous* in- 
spection? .  Will  they  not  remember  that,  in  all 
ci>n tested  elections  of  members  of  either  House, 
the  debates  are  in  public,  and  by  concealing 
these,  will  it  not  be  a  reason  with  them  to  be- 
lieve you  doubt  your  right  to  act  at  all  ?  If 
upon  elections  in  a  State  Legislature,  or  in  the 
national  one,  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  openly  and  by  counsel,  ought  not  the 
same  right  to  exist  in  an  election  where  all  the 
Legislatures  and  all  the  people  are  concerned  ? 
It  b  no  answer,  or  no  reason  for  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  to  say  that  the  testimony  is  to  be 
entered  in  writing  on  the  journals  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  members  are  to  enter  their 
reasons  and  sign  them  for  rejecting  a  vote.  It 
is  not  to  know  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
or  what  laws  they  pass,  that  creates  the  neces- 
sity for  deliberative  bodies  in  free  countries 
sitting  with  open  doors ;  it  is  that  the  public 
eye  may  be  constantly  upon  them;  that  all 
their  movements  may  be  seen,  and  all  opinions 
they  give  on  public  questions  or  in  debate  care- 
fully attended  to.  When  a  single  member  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives  may  represent  the  in- 
terests of  above  thirty  thousand  citizens,  and  in 
the  Senate  upward  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  where  a  committee  of  thirteen  are  to  decide 
on  the  election  of  the  officer  who  is  to  preside 
over  apward  of  five  Inillions  of  people,  most 
surely  every  opinion  and  every  motion  of  each 
member  should  be  strictly  scrutinized.    If  ever 


there  could  be  good  reasons  for  opening  the 
deliberations  on  any  assembly  of  men  to  the 
public  view,  they  must  apply  with  redoubled 
force  to  this ;  if  ever  the  opinions,  or  steadi- 
ness, or  integrity  of  a  body  should  be  vigilantly 
attended  to,  it  must  be  of  one  who  are  to  pos- 
sess full  and  irrevocable  power  to  reject  or  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  the  electors  as  they  please, 
and  finally  to  decide.  It  is  a  power  too  impor- 
tant to  be  exercised  in  the  dark ;  it  is  contrary 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  practice  of  every  gov- 
ernment, whose  pride  it  should  be  to  invite  the 
investigation  of  their  constituents,  and,  instead 
of  retiring  from  the  public  eye,  to  wish  *^  that 
there  was  a  window  m  its  bosom.*' 

It  is  among  the  precepts  of  our  religion  that 
we  should  continually  pray  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation ;  to  avoid  being  tempted  to  do  im- 
proper things  would  be  an  excellent  rule  with 
public  bodies,  as  well  as  with  individuals; 
many  private  crimes  would  be  prevented,  and 
many  indiscreet  and  unconstitutional  public 
acts  not  even  thought  of.  Self-interest  and  re- 
venge are  sometimes  such  powerful  incentives, 
that  temptations  to  pursue  the  one  or  gratify 
the  other  are  frequently  not  to  be  resisted.  To 
no  public  body  has  ever  a  stronger  temptation 
been  held  out  than  this  bill  ofiers  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  the  election  by  the  elec- 
tors can  be  destroyed  by  any  means,  the  Con- 
stitution ^ves  to  that  House  the  election  of  the 
President;  if,  therefore,  their  favorite  candi- 
date has  not  the  majority  of  votes,  but  comes 
so  near  that  the  rejecting  a  few  of  the  rival^s 
votes  will  prevent  an  election  and  bring  it  to 
their  House,  how  easy  is  it  for  them  to  elect  six 
members  whose  opinions  they  have  previously, 
known,  and  that  Senator  out  of  the  three  nom- 
inated by  the  Senate  whom  they  can  most  de- 
pend upon,  as  fitted  for  their  purpose,  and  with 
these  to  destroy  the  election,  and  assume  to 
themselves  the  power  of  deciding  who  is  to  be 
your  Supreme  Executive !  Considering  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  this  office,  how  much 
he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  reward  such 
tried  friends  as  these,  friends  who  have  proved 
themselves  so  valuable  to  him  as  to  have  set 
aside  the  election  of  his  opponent,  who  ought 
to  have  been  the  successful  candidate,  and 
placed  him  in  the  chair  I  I  ask,  if  it  is  not  a 
temptation  too  great  to  offer  to  any  single 
body,  like  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  And 
If  the  Constitution,  by  the  most  sacred  con- 
struction, had  ever  permitted  or  intended  such 
an  event,  whether  it  would  have  deserved  the 
encomiums  it  has  hitherto  received  ?  Whether, 
instead  of  having  a  really  independent  Exec- 
utive, chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  gold,  or  domestic  faction,  wliose 
election,  in  order  that  he  may  be  firm  in  the 
exercise  of  his  revisionary  power,  and  honest 
in  the  disposition  of  the  public  honors,  was  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  control  or  interference  of 
Congress ;  one  who  could  be  really  called  the 
man  of  the  people^  and  on  whom  they  could  de- 
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pend ;  whether,  instead  of  having  an  officer 
like  this,  you  would  not  have  d^ fettered^  depend- 
ent creature  of  the  LegUlature^  the  production 
of  the  little  packed  committee,  a  thing  with  a 
chain  on  his  pen,  and  a  curb  in  his  mouth,  that 
could  neither  write,  speak,  nor  even  sign  his 
name,  bat  at  the  will  of  his  creator;  and 
whether  thu  thing^  when  presented,  however 
he  might  be  called  and  obeyed,  would  deserve  to 
be  considered  such  a  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Constitution  intended? 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  bill  on  which, 
should  it  become  a  law,  it  appears  to  me  that 
insuperable  difficulties  would  arise,  and  this  is 
the  section  which  respects  testimony.  By  the 
18th  section  it  is  said  that  persons  petitioning 
against  the  votes  given  by  any  of  the  electors 
of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  persons  desirous  of  supporting  such 
contested  votes,  may  respectively  obtain  testi- 
mony in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  provided  by 
the  act  entitled  **An  act  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  taking  evidence  in  cases  of  contested 
elections  for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses.  And  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  penalties  of  the  said  act,  are 
and  shall  be  extended  to  cases  arising  under 
this  act,  as  folly  as  if  the  same  were  herein 
fully  recited  and  enacted." 

By  the  act  to  which  this  alludes,  any  judge 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State,  or,  if  they  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, two  justices  of  the  peace,  are,  on  appli- 
cation of  toe  parties  contesting  elections,  to 
issue  a  warrant  or  summons  to  witnesses  to  at- 
tend at  some  convenient  time  and  place;  if 
they  are  not  at  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
service  of  a  copy  is  sufficient;  and  for  non- 
attendance  the  fine  is  only  twenty  dollars. 
The  party  whose  election  is  opposed  is  to  be 
served  with  notice  of  this  intended  opposition, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  when  these  witnesses 
are  to  be  examined.  If  it  is  said  he  was  not  at 
home,  proof  of  a  copy  of  the  notification  being 
left  is  sufficient,  and  the  judge  or  justices  are 
to  proceed,  ex  parte^  to  take  testimony.  It 
does  not  appear  by  the  most  attentive  perusal 
of  the  act,  that  the  officers  or  persons  who  are 
to  serve  the  notice  are  to  depend  on  the  judge 
or  justices,  or  known  public  officers,  but  may 
be  any  persons  the  party  opposing  the  election 
may  choose;  they  may  be  some  of  his  own 
particular  friends  or  dependents,  or  persons  he 
can  direct  as  he  pleases. 

In  examining  this  act,  we  must  immediately 
perceive  that  it  is  extremely  defective,  even  as 
it  respects  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  that  should  it 
ever  be  relfed  upon  in  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  choice  of  this  important  officer,  this  in- 
tended man  of  the  people,  was  to  depend  upon 
the  testimony  which,  under  the  cover  of  this 
act,  fraud,  or  force,  or  bribery,  might  produce, 


the  evils  to  this  country  would  be  monstrous 
indeed. 

By  this  act  we  are  prevented  from  the  fits 
toee  examination  of  witnesses  before  Congres 
or  the  committee ;  that  examination  which^  oe 
the  trial  of  the  meanest  culprit  and  for  tbe 
smallest  offense,  your  just  and  equitable  lar* 
render  indispensable ;  that  mode  which  allov* 
you  to  look  a  witness  steadily  in  the  face,  Vj 
view  in  it  the  calmness  of  conscious  innocence, 
or  the  agitation  of  falsehood  and  fear  of  dete^ 
tion ;  in  the  presence  of  an  anxious  and  i& 
quiring  public  to  probe  his  statements  to  tlie 
bottom,  and  if  they  are  false  to  confront  Lis 
with  the  truth.  How  far  superior,  sir,  is  tbi* 
to  the  regulations  of  the  act,  where  examini- 
tions  are  to  be  taken  by  commission,  in  a  msB- 
ner  that  must  forever  open  a  door  for  the 
grossest  impositions.  If  a  judge  of  some  su- 
perior or  inferior  court  is  not  to  be  conTet- 
iently  found — and  in  the  interior  and  frontier 
parts  of  a  number  of  the  States  this  wiS  f^^ 
quently  be  the  case — the  whole  managenea: 
of  this  business  is  to  depend  upon  t^ro  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  are  to  issue  the  warrant  c? 
summons,  and  examine  and  reduce  the  testi- 
mony to  writing,  and  transmit  it  to  the  sei: 
of  Govermnent.  I  trust  I  shall  be  beliette 
when  I  say  that  few  men  have,  indeed  no  mss 
has,  a  higher  affection  for  the  people  of  th 
United  States  than  I  have ;  that  I  believe  ih^ 
to  be  the  most  immaculate,  and  easily-^^T 
emed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best-inta 
tioned  people  in  the  world.  I  cannot,  therr 
fore,  be  suspected  of  the  most  distant  reflK> 
tion  in  supposing  that  in  some  of  the  StatH, 
where  objections  may  be  made  to  the  electioDs 
or  qualifications  of  electors,  and  it  may  by  tliis 
bill  be  necessary  to  take  testimony,  tliat  soes 
judge,  or  chancellor,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
may  be  found,  who  may  not  be  a  man  of  good 
character,  or  a  man  of  sufficient  knowledge  c? 
technical  skill,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  t^icc 
of  the  testimony,  or  the  cross-examination  ci 
witnesses,  on  whose  assertions  may  depend  ^ 
important  an  election.  Recollecting  that  there 
are  some  thousands  of  judges,  chancellors,  aci 
justices  of  the  peace,  resident  in  so  cxtensa^e 
and  populous  a  country  as  the  United  St&t«5. 
it  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  some  of  thm 
were  not  men  of  letters,  or  not  sufi&ciently  in- 
formed to  manage  so  difficult  and  delicate  aa 
examination  as  this  is,  with  sufficient  acutenefs 
and  ability ;  but  if  we  extend  the  idea,  arJ 
suppose  that,  amid  so  numerous  a  body  of  mes, 
it  is  possible  some  of  them  may  be  tampered 
with,  and  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  af 
party,  to  reduce  testimony  to  writing  in  a  man- 
gled or  partial  manner,  to  omit  or  ^d,  astlej 
may  be  tempted,  the  alarming  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  their  misconduct  scarcclT 
need  be  mentioned;  they  must  strike  the  mo5t 
superficial  observer. 

How  easy,  too,  is  it,  under  this  act,  for  tl)« 
contesting  party  to  employ  dependents  of  bi$ 
own,  who  may  so  manage  the  transmission  or 
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delivery  of  tlie  notioeB,  as  ihat  the  elector,  or 
person  whose  qaalifioations  or  election  is  con- 
tested, maj  not  receive  them  at  all,  or  receive 
them  so  late  as  to  make  his  appearance  in  time 
before  the  justices  impossible  I  In  short,  if  we 
view  the  ^fficnlties  that  mast  attend  tne  at- 
tempt to  obtain  testimony  on  this  sabject  that 
can  be  at  all  depended  npon,  the  door  that  it 
will  open  to  bribery,  and  perjury,  and  frand 
of  every  description,  it  must  at  once  appear 
that  the  Constitution  could  never  have  con- 
templated giving  Oongress  any  authority  on 
the  subject.  They  knew  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  States, 
that  viva  voce  examinations  could  take  place 
before  that  body;  that  on  this  occasion  all 
others  were  inadmissible;  they  therefore  de- 
termined that  the  inquiry  into  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  their  votes,  should  be  given  to  and 
rest  exclusively  with  the  State  Legislatures; 
and  that  the  certificate  of  the  Executive  of  a 
Htate,  of  the  electors  appointed,  and  the  votes 
of  such  electors  regularly  transmitted,  must  be 
received  and  counted.  If  this  was  not  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  bill  before  you  was  to  become 
law,  as  you  have  now  determined  that  the  7th 
section  should  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  power,  finally,  to  decide 
without  restrictions,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
where  are  the  committee  to  stop  their  in- 
quiries? In  States  where  the  electors  are 
chosen  by  a  general  vote,  or  by  districts,  and 
where  thousands  of  voters  may  ballot  for  a 
candidate,  are  the  committee  to  examine  into 
the  return  of  every  elector,  and  into  the 
qualifications  of  every  vote?  Or  in  others, 
where  the  electors  are  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature, are  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
legality  of  the  return  of  every  member  of  a 
State  Legislature  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  for 
this  committee,  or  for  Oongress  itself,  either 
to  have  the  time  or  means  to  make  these  in- 
quiries, so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  with  ex- 
actness or  with  justice  to  the  parties?  But  let 
ns  suppose  that  this  committee,  or  even  Con- 
gress itself,  are  determined  to  exercise  this 
power,  and  should  receive  memorials  and  peti- 
tions, and  collect  testimony,  and  should  be  of 
opinion  that  one  or  more  electors  of  a  State 
have  not  been  duly  elected  or  are  not  con- 
stitutionally qualified ;  how  are  Conffress  then 
to  proceed  to  find  how  these  nndmy  or  dis- 
qtuuified  electors  voted,  particularly  if  they 
snould  belong  to  a  State  naving  a  number  of 
electors?  As  the  Constitution  directs  they 
are  to  vote  by  ballot,  the  votes  of  the  election 
ought  to  be  secret.  You  have  no  right  to  re- 
quire from  an  elector  how  he  vote^  nor  will 
you  be  able  to  know  for  whom  he  did  vote, 
particularly  if  in  the  return  from  that  State 
different  canmdates  have  been  voted  for.  In 
this  dilemma,  I  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
cannot  discover  for  whom  this  disqualified  or 
improperly  returned  elector  votea;  and  you 
would  not  certainly,  in  a  State  having  sixteen  or 


twenty-one  votes,  reject  the  whole  because  one 
or  two  illegal  votes  have  been  supposed  to  be 
^ven.  From  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  believe  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  I 
ask;  that  the  objection  I  have  stated  can 
never  be  removed;  that  if  there  was  no  other 
good  reason  for  supposing  the  Constitution  did 
not  intend  to  give  to  Congress  any  control  or 
examination  into  the  election,  this  of  itself  is 
sufficient,  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  that  in- 
strument's vestmg  it  exclusively  in  the  State 
Legislatures. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this  bill,  or  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  either  by  Oongress 
or  a  committee,  is,  that  the  Executives  of  the 
State  and  the  State  Legislatures  are  equally 
bound  with  Congress,  by  oath,  ''to  support  the 
Constitution ;"  it  is  an  oath  they  all  take  at  the 
commencement  of  each  new  Legislature.  If, 
therefore,  a  member  of  the  Lenslatures  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  Union  should  be 
of  opinion,  with  me,  that  this  is  a  right  exclu- 
sively vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution, 
which  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  preserve, 
and  that  consistently  with  their  oaths  they 
cannot  quietly  acquiesce  in  a  diminution  of  it, 
or  suffer  any  invasion  by  a  body  having  no 
constitutional  authority  to  interfere,  might 
not  such  sentiments,  firmly  expressed  and  ad- 
hered to,  unnecessarily  give  rise  to  a  conflict 
of  opinions,  at  least,  that  had  better  always  be 
avoided  ? 

We  know  the  force  of  religious  opinions  in 
this  country,  and  how  tenaciously  oaths  are  in 
general  adhered  to;  and  surely  nothing  but 
some  strong  and  pressing  necessity  could  ever 
excuse,  if  anything  can  excuse,  an  interference 
on  so  delicate  a  subject.  And  where,  sir,  is 
this  necessity  at  present  ?  Have  not  the  States, 
and  their  Legislatures  and  Executives,  always 
punctually  and  faithfully  executed  every  duty 
the  Constitution  required  of  them?  Have  you 
any  documents  before  you  to  prove  some  of 
them  mean  to  misbehave,  or  anv  proofs  to 
justify  your  adopting  a  measure  of  this  kind? 
Are  the  opinions  of  individuals,  or  perhaps 
unfounded  anonymous  publications,  to  precipi- 
tate you  into  differences  with  the  States,  at  a 
time  when  harmony  is  so  essential  to  our  gen- 
eral welfare  ?  Do  you  recollect  the  contests 
that  are  now  prevailing  in  the  Old  World  on 
the  subject  of  government  and  its  principles, 
and  how  important  it  is  to  us  to  avoid  a  clash- 
ing of  opinions  between  Congress  and  the 
States  on  the  subject  of  their  reserved  rights, 
at  a  time  when  not  only  this  but  every  con- 
stitutional principle  should  be  touched  with 
the  greatest  delicacy? 

We  should  recollect  that  it  is  also  highly 
necessary  at  this  time  to  impress  our  citizens 
with  the  most  favorable  opinions  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Government,  particularly  as  it  re- 
spects the  election  of  their  President ;  they  now 
Imow  that,  chosen  by  electors  elected  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
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within  only  a  short  time  of  the  election,  and 
voting  on  one  day  throughout  the  Union,  it  is 
impossible  for  foreign  or  domestic  gold,  or  fac- 
tions, to  inflaence  the  election ;  as  it  stands 
now,  corruption  must  ever  keep  at  a  distance ; 
it  can  never  assail  your  electors  or  sully  the 
purity  of  their  choice.  Give,  however,  the 
power  of  deciding  on  their  votes,  and  of  re- 
jecting or  receiving  them,  as  they  please,  to 
thirteen  men,  all  of  the  same  political  descrip- 
tion, all  wishing  the  same  men,  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  and  whose  deliberations  are  re- 
moved from  the  public  eye,  and  yon  will  find 
it  difScult  to  avoid  just  suspicion ;  your  jeal- 
ous citizens  wiU  remember  that  secrecy  always 
accompanies  corruption,  and  that  even  if  this 
committee  were  to  act  in  the  most  honorable 
manner,  yet  still  that  the  friends  of  the  can- 
didate whose  votes  have  been  refused,  if  such 
refusal  cost  him  his  election,  will  never  cease 
to  suspect  that  all  has  not  been  fair,  and  that 
some  improper  reason  had  influenced  the  de- 
cision. I  could  urge  a  variety  of  other  objec- 
tions against  this  bill,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
already  too  long  trespassed  on  your  patience. 
I  will,  therefore,  hero  conclude  my  remarks 
with  entreating  the  House  not  to  destroy  the 
beautiful  harmony  and  safety  which  the  Con- 
stitution at  present  insures,  both  to  the  States 
and  the  General  Government ;  a  safety  which 
must  depend  on  a  strict  adherence  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  judicious  distribution  of  its 
authorities ;  that,  while  the  States  are  wisely 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  those  really 
national  powers  which  can  alone  be  safely  ex- 
ercised by  the  General  Government,  for  the 
purposes  of  national  defense  and  protection. 
Government  is  in  its  turn  checked  from  over- 
stepping the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the  reserved  powers  to  the  States  and 
the  people,  and  by  their  exclusive  rights  of 
election,  as  I  have  fully  stated  to  you.  In- 
st^ead  of  injuring,  let  it  be  our  care  to  preserve 
unimpaired  this  valuable  system.  I  should  be 
sorry  that  any  part  of  the  Government  should 
be  chargeable  with  a  wish  to  violate  it ;  but 
feeling  as  we  mnst  always  do  a  particular  affec- 
tion for  that  branch  of  it  to  which  we  belong, 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  indeed  that  this 
bill  should  pass  the  Senate. 

Let  ns  remember  that  the  election  is  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution,  once  in  every  four 
years,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
opinions  respecting  the  preceding  Administra- 
tion. If  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  has 
been  wise,  disinterested,  and  impartial,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and  vir- 
tue of  our  citizens  will  continue  him  in  office, 
or,  if  he  wishes  to  decline,  elect  a  successor  of 
similar  principles.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has 
not  proved  himself  able  and  judicious,  and 
the  measures  of  his  Administration  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  public  sentiment,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity,  mildly  and  gently,  through 
the  force  of  the  elective  principle,  to  remove 
him,  and  place  in  his  stead  some  man  of  dif- 


ferent political  conduct  and  opinions.  T^ 
appeal,  however,  can  never  be  fairly  and  it 
dependency  made  to  the  people,  if  Congr^ 
are  to  have  the  smallest  control  or  revision  v. 
the  election,  because  the  majority  of  tbe 
must  always  be  intimately  connected  with  tk 
measures  of  administration.  The  Presides: 
can  never  proceed  without  the  8npp(»rt  cf 
Congress ;  their  approbation  must  sanction  C 
the  laws  and  all  the  supplies  which  his  lieti 
have  occasioned;  and  the  people,  in  express- 
ing by  the  election  their  sentiments  of  ih 
conduct  of  the  Executive,  must  at  the  ssss- 
time  necessarily  give  an  opinion  on  that  of  tL 
Legislature.  This  is  another  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  bill ;  and  as  it  appears,  since  the  1u 
section  has  been  struck  out,  several  gentler: 
have  altered  their  opinions,  I  am  not  withoci 
hopes,  when  the  question  is  taken,  we  shii 
find  ourselves  in  a  majority,  that  it  will  cc: 

Eass,  and  that  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  ^tsit 
egislature  will  be  preserved  inviolate. 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  had    concluded,  tlk 
question  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  it  was  deternoined  in  the  afiSnuatire- 
yeas  16,  nays  12 ;  as  follows  : 

YEAS — MeBsn.  Bingham,  Cbipman,  Dayton,  Dex- 
ter, Foster,  Goodhue,  Greene,  Hillhouae,  LauiDtf. 
Llovd,  Faine,  Bead,  Koss,  Bcbureman,  Tracj',  ta^ 
WelU. 

NATS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloc^ 
worth.  Brown.  Cocke,  Franklin,  Langdon,  LiTt> 
more,  Marshull,  Mason,  Nicholas,  and  PinckDer. 

So  it  was  Hesolved,  That  this  bill  pass,  tb&t 
it  be  engrossed,  and  that  the  title  thereof  K 
"  An  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dii- 
puted  elections  of  President  and  Vice-Prea- 
dent  of  the  United  States." 


In  Senate. 
Friday,  May  2,  1800, 
(**  Annals  of  Congress,''  6th  Cong.,  p.  17S.) 
A  message  from  the  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  bare 
passed  the  bill  for  deciding  disputed  elections 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  XJnited 
States,  with  amendments ;  in  which  they  de 
sire  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.     The  Sen- 
ate took  into  consideration  the  amendments  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  for 
deciding  disputed  elections  of  President  vA 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  andtbej 
were  referred  to  Messrs.  Ross,  Dexter,  and 
Livermore,  to  report  thereon. 


Ik  Senate. 
Thunday,  May  8, 1800. 
("Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  175-177) 

Mr.  Ross,  from  the  committee  to  whom  v^' 
referred  the  amendment  of  the  ^oQse  of  Bep" 
resentatives  to  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode 
of  deciding  disputed  elections  of  President  an<i 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  reported 
amendments  thereto.  The  Senate  considered 
the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee  to 
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tlie  amendment  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  do- 
aiding  dispnted  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion,  to  agree  to  the  following  amend- 
nent  reported  by  the  committee :  section  8, 
ine  49,  strike  oat  the  word  ** rejecting"  and 
nsert  ^*  admitting,"  it  passed  in  the  afiSrma- 
.1  ve — ^yeas  15,  najs  11 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — Measrfl.  Bingbam,  DaytOD,  Dexter,  Good- 
lue,  Green,  Gunn,  HiUhoase,  Latimer,  Livermore, 
klorriB,  Bead,  Boss,  Sohnreman,  Traoy,  and  WelU. 

NAYS — ^Messrs.  Anderson.  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Irown,  Cooke^oster,  Franklin,  Marahall,  Kaaon, 
Nicholas,  and  Pinckney. 

On  motion,  to  strike  out  the  following  words 
Tom  the  1st  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 
lonse  of  Bepresentatiyes,  viz.,  *^  other  than 
uch  as  may  merely  qaestion  the  number  of 
rotes  by  which  the  electors  may  hare  been 
ippointed,"  it  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas 
.  1,  nays  16 ;  as  follows : 

Yl&AA  —  Messrs.  Dayton,  Dexter,  Goodhue, 
yreene.  Hillhouse.  Latimer,  Bead,  Boas,  Schore- 
aan,  Tracy,  and  Wella. 

NATS—Measrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bingham, 
bloodworth.  Brown,  Cooke,  Foster,  Gunn,  Lawranoe, 
livermore,  Marshall,  Mason,  Morris,  Nicholas,  and 
i*iiickney. 

On  motion,  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
he  Hoase  of  Representatiyes,  with  the  amend- 
nents  reported,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative — 
resLS  16,  nays  11 ;  as  follows : 

Yli AS— Messrs.  Bingham,  Dayton,  Dexter,  Fos- 
er,  Goodhue^  Greene,  Gunn,  HiUhoase,  Latimer, 
Ltawranoe,  Livermore,  Morris,  Boss,  Schureman, 
Tracy,  and  Wells. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
^rown,  Cocke,  Franklin,  Marshall,  Mason,  Nicholas, 
■^inckney,  and  Bead. 


Iir  SSKATB. 

Friday,  May  9,  1800, 
(^^  Annals  of  Congress,^'  6th  Cong.,  p.  178.) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  informed  the  Senate  that  they  disagree 
;o  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
nent  of  the  hill  prescribing  the  mode  of  de- 
eding dispated  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 


In  Senate. 
Saturday,  May  10,  1800. 
("Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  179.)       • 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
-esolntion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
;he  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  their  amend- 
nent  to  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  de- 
2iding  disputed  elections  of  Presid^t  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  l^tes ;  and,  on  mo- 
tion to  recede  from  the  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  it  passed  in  the  negative— yeas 
11,  nays  16 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 


Brown,  Cooke,  Foster,  Franklin,  Marshal],  Mason, 
Nicholas,  and  Pinckney. 

NAYS  — Messrs.  Bingham,  Dayton,  Dexter, 
Greene,  Qonn,  Hillhouse,  Howard,  iiatimer,  Law- 
ranoe, Livermore,  Morris,  Bead,  Ross,  Schureman, 
Tracy,  and  Wells. 

JSesoUed,  That  the  Senate  adhere  to  their  said 
amendments. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  they  adhere  to 
their  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  their  amendment  to  the  bill  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  of  deciding  disputed  elections 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 


In  House  of  Repbessntatxves. 

Monday,  March  31,  1800. 

(  "Annals  of  Congress,*'  6th  Cong.,  p.  6i9.) 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
notifying  the  Honse  that  they  had  passed  "  an 
act  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections  of  President  and  Vice-President,"  to 
which  they  desired  the  concurrence  of  the 
Honse. 


In  House  of  Repbesentativbs. 

Wsdneiday,  April  16,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,''  6th  Cong.,  p.  670.) 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  prescribing  the  mode  of 
deciding  disputed  elections  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  bill  having  been  read,  and  the  first  sec- 
tion being  under  consideration : 

Mr.  Marshall,  after  speaking  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  before  the  committee,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  salutary  mode  being 
adopted  for  this  object,  expressed  his  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  two  points  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  to  wit:  first,  that  the  Senate 
were  to  name  the  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Committee ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  opinion  of 
this  Grand  Committee  was  to  be  final.  He 
therefore  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  section  so 
much  as  related  to  those  principles,  and  read 
what  he  wished  to  introduce  for  a  substitute. 

Some  debate  was  had  on  this  motion,  when 
Mr.  Nicholas,  expressing  a  desire  to  acquire  all 
the  information  that  was  necessary  to  digest 
the  new  principles,  moved  the  committee  to 
rise ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  it  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again. 


In  House  of  Representatives. 
Thunday,  April  IT,  1800. 
("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  678.) 
The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  prescribing 
the  mode  of  deciding  disputed  elections  of 
President  and  Vice-President;  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's amendment  being  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Randolph  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
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ment  bj  striking  ont  that  part  which  directs 
the  Grand  Committee  to  be  chosen  by  a  bal- 
lot, and  inserting  that  they  shall  be  chosen  by 
lot. 

Mr.  Nicholas  then  rose,  and  after  noticing 
the  amendments  which  had  been  offered,  and 
animadverting  at  considerable  length*  npon 
the  nnconstitutionality  of  the  bill,  moved  to 
strike  oat  the  first  section. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  oppo- 
sition, and  Mr.  Randolph  in  support,  of  the 
motion.  The  committee  then  rose  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again. 


In  House  of  RBPEESENTATiyBa. 

Friday,  April  18,  1800. 

("  Annals  of  CongrcBB,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  674.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  called  for  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  de- 
ciding the  disputed  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harper  moved  that  it  be  postponed  till 
Monday. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  after  expressing  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  principles  contained  in  the  bill, 
then  moved  that  it  be  postponed  till  the  first 
Monday  in  December  next. 

Messrs.  Harper,  Dana,  Kntledge,  and  Mar- 
shall opposed  this  motion ;  and  Messrs.  S. 
Smith,  Gallatin,  Randolph,  Nicholson,  and 
Nicholas  supported  it. 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

and  decided  in  tlie  negative — ^yeas  48,  nays 

52  ;  as  follows : 

TEAS— Willis  Alston,  Theodoras  Bidley,  Phanuel 
Bishop,  Bobert  Brown,  Samuel  J.  Cabell,  Gabriel 
Christie,  Matthew  Clay,  William  Charles  Cole  Clai- 
borne. John  Condit,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John  Daw- 
son, George  Dent,  Joseph  Effgleston,  Lucas  Blmen- 
dorf,  John  Fowler,  Albert  Gallatin,  Edwin  Gray, 
Andrew  Gresff,  John  A.  HanniL  Thomas  Hart^ 
ley.  Joseph  Heisler,  Archibald  Henderson,  David 
Holmes.  George  Jackson,  James  Jones,  Aaron 
Kitchell,  Michael  Leib,  Matthew  Lyon.  Nathaniel 
Macon,  Peter  Muhlenberir,  Anthony  Kow,  John 
Nicholas,  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  Joan  Randolph. 
John  Smilie,  John  Smith,  Samuel  Smithy  Bichara 
Dobbs  Spraight,  Richard  Stanford,  David  Stone, 


NAYS — Geor^  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A. 
Bayard,  John  Bird,  Jonathan  Brace,  John  Brown. 
Christopher  G.  Champlin,  William  Cooper,  Samuel 
W.  Dana,  Franklin  Davenport,  John  Davenport, 
John  Dennis,  Joseph  Dickson,  William  Edmond, 
Thomas  E%'ans,  Abiel  Poster,  Dwight  Foster,  Jona- 
than Freeman,  Henry  Glen,  Chaunoey  Goodrich, 
Eli«ur  Goodrich,  Wilnam  Gordon,  Roger  Griswold, 
William  Barry  Grove,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
William  H.  Hill,  Benjamin  Huger,  James  H.  Imlay, 
Henry  Lee,  Silas  Lee^  Samnel  Lyman.  James  Linn, 
John  Marshall,  Lewis  R,  Morns,  Aoraham  Nott, 
Robert  Page,  Josiah  Parker,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Jo- 
nas Piatt,  Leven  Powell,  John  Reed,  John  Rut- 
ledge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Sewall,  James  Sheafe,  William 
Shepard,  George  Thatcher,  John  Chew  Thomas, 
Richard  Thomas,  Peleff  Wadsworth,  Robert  Wain, 
Lemuel  Williams,  and  Henry  Woods. 

Mr.  Harper's  motion  for  postponement  till 
Monday  was  then  agreed  to — ^yeas  64. 


In  HoUSS   OV   REPSBSBSTATiyES. 

Monday,  April  21, 1800. 
("  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Conj^.,  p.  678.) 

Mr.  Harper  moved  that  the  Committee  d 
the  Whole  should  be  discharged  from  the  be- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  Senj^t'. 
respecting  the  election  of  President  and  Vk- 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it  ^^ 
a  select  committee. 

He  thought  some  essential  alterations  ii  e» 
wanting,  which  would  not  be  incorporated  i 
the  present  bill  in  the  House ;  he  particnkr.' 
referr^  to  the  powers  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Marshall  supported  the  motion. 

Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Nicholas  opposed  6( 
motion,  and  hoped,  first,  the  principle  wo^M 
be  decided  whether  there  shomd  be  a  comifii> 
tee  at  all  or  not  before  its  commitment 

The  motion  was  carried — ^yeas  54.  Sevei 
members  were  appointed. 


In  Housb  of  RBPioaxNTATrrEs. 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1800. 
(*' Annals  of  Congress/*  6th  Cong.,  pp.  691,  6^ 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committe 
on  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deddiu* 
disputed  elections  of  President  and  Yice-Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  select  cotnmittirf 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  cob- 
mittee  with  certain  defined  but  no  decisive 
powers. 

Mr.  Nicholas  saw  no  use  for  this  committ«t 
whose  only  business  was  to  examine  testimooj 
which,  being  next  to  nothing  for  them  to  ^ 
would  enable  them  the  better  to  design  mif^ 
chief,  if  they  were  so  inclined ;  and  the  grtit 
inconvenience  that  would  attend  their  beiq^ 
empowered  to  send  for  testimony,  even  free 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  United  States 
made  him  think  tnat  all  the  provisions  wid) 
which  this  committee  are  connected  ougbt  t? 
be  stricken  out ;  he  therefore  moved  to  strJ;^ 
out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

This  was  negatived,  48  to  89. 

Mr.  Gallatin  afterward  moved  to  amend  a 
section  which  provided  the  means  of  ascertaisr 
ing  the  votes.  Mr.  Marshall  answered.  Tte' 
committee  rose,  without  a  decision. 

In  Houbb  of  Rbpbssentatitss. 

Wednesday,  April  80,  1800. 

(^(  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  6$S.) 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  coir  i 
mittee  on  the  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  il^ 
elding  disputed  elections  of  I^esident  and  Vioi^ 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A  motion  of  Mr^allatin  was  under  eons^j^ 
eration,  to  insert,  instead  of  the  principle  tlill 
in  case  of  doubt  the  House  should  divide  tl 
their  respective  Chambers  to  consider  til 
qualification  or  disqualification  of  a  vote  flf 
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7ote8,  from  their  joint  meeting,  if  snoli  qaes- 
nons  Bhoold  arise  at  counting  the  rotes,  the 
following  words :  '*  and  the  question  of  the  ex- 
ception shall  immediatelj,  and  without  debate, 
>e  taken  bj  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  by  a 
n^ority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  then 
present." 

This  motion  called  forth  a  long  debate,  and 
m  the  division  was  negatived,  46  to  44. 

The  oonmiittee  having  gone  through  the  bill| 
rose  and  reported. 

In  House  of  Bbpbbsxktattyss. 

Thuriday^  May  1,  1800. 

(**  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  p.  694.) 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend- 
nent  reported  yesterday  from  the  Oommittee 
>f  the  Whole  House,  to  whom  was  committed 
;he  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
'erred  the  bill  sent  from  the  Senate,  entitled 
^  An  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
>uted  elections  of  President  and  Vioe-Presi- 
lent  of  the  United  States ;  *'  and,  the  same  be- 
ng  read, 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  amend 
he  said  amendment,  by  striking  out,  in  the 
irst  section  thereof,  the  words  following: 

That,  on  the  — ^  next  following  the  day  when  a 
i'resideatand  Vice-President  shall  have  been  voted 
or,  by  electors,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  and 
Iou.se  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  to 
ihoose,  by  ballot,  in  each  House,  four  members  there- 
»f ;  and  the  persons  thus  chosen  shall  form  a  joint 
toinmlttee,  and  shall  have  power  to  examine  into  all 
lUputes  relative  to  the  election  of  President  and 
/'ice-President  of  the  United  States,  other  than  such 
is  may  relate  to  the  number  of  votes  by  which  dec- 
ors may  have  been  appointed. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereupon,  it 
vas  decided  in  the  negative — ^yeas  41,  nays  47 ; 
as  follows: 

TEAS—WillLs  Alston,  Theodoras  Bailey,  Phanuel 
3t9hop,  Bobert  Brown,  Samuel  J.  CabeU.  Gabriel 
Christie,  Mathew  Clay,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne, 
Tohn  Condit,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John  Dawson, 
Tosoph  Egffleston.  Lucas  Elmendorf,  John  Fowler, 
ilbert  QalTatin,  Edwin  Oray.  Andrew  Gregg,  John 
l.  Hanna,  David  Holmes,  Gfeorge  Jackson,  James 
(ones,  Aaron  Kitchell,  Michael  I^ib,  Matthew  Lyon, 
Fames  Linn,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Peter  Muhlenberg, 
Anthony  New,  John  Nicholas,  Joseph  H.  Nicholson. 
Ir)hu  Kandolph^  John  Smilie,  John  Smith,  Sichara 
Stanford,  Davtd  Stone,  Thomas  Sumter,  John 
Tompson,  Abram  Trigff,  John  Trigg,  Joseph  B. 
/'arnum,  and  Bobert  Williams. 

NAYS^George  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A. 
)ayard,  Jonathan  Brace,  John  Brown,  Christopher 
>.  Cbamplin,  William  Cooper,  Samuel  W.  Dana, 
'^ranklin  Davenport,  John  Dennis,  George  Dent, 
rojeph  Dickson.  William  Edmond,  Thomas  Evans, 
Vbiei  Poster,  I) wight  Foster,  Jonathan  Freeman, 
lenry  Glen,  Channoey  Goodrich,  Klizur  Goodrich, 
loger  Griswold,  Robert  Goodloe  Uaiper,  William  U. 
laTl,  Bonjamin  Huger.  Henry  Lee,  Silas  Lee,  Samuel 
>man,  John  Marshall,  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Abraham 
Sott,  ttobert  Page,  Josiah  Parker,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ley.  Jonas  Piatt,  licven  Powell,  John  Reed,  John 
lutied<^e,  Jr.,  Samuel  Se«rall,  James  Sheafe,  William 
>hepard,  Georj^e  Thatcher,  John  C.  Thomas,  Rich- 
ird  Thomas,  Peleg  Wadsworth,  Robert  Wain.  Lem* 
lel  Williams,  and  Henry  Woods. 
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A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded  to 
amend  the  said  amendment,  by  striking  out  of 
the  eighth  section  thereof  the  following : 

**  And  sign  his  name  thereto,  and  if  it  be  founded 
on  any  circumstances  appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  the  exception  be  seconded  by 
one  member  from  the  Senate,  and  one  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  of  whom  shall  sign 
the  said  exception,  as  having;  seconded  the  same, 
then  each  House  shall  immediately  retire,  without 
question  or  debate,  to  its  own  apartment,  and  shall 
take  the  question  on  the  exception,'  without  debate, 
by  ayes  and  noes.  So  soon  as  the  question  shall  be 
taken  in  either  House,  a  message  shall  be  sent  to  the 
other,  informing  them  that  the  House  sending  the 
message  is  prepared  to  resume  the  count ;  and  when 
such  message  shall  have  been  received  by  both 
Houses,  they  shall  again  assemble  in  the  same  apart- 
ment as  before,  and  the  count  shall  be  resumed. 
And  if  the  two  Houses  have  concurred  in  rejecting 
the  vote  or  votes  objected  to,  such  vote  or  votes  shaU 
not  be  counted;  but^  unless  both  Houses  concur, 
such  vote  or  votes  shall  be  counted.  If  the  objection 
t^en  as  aforementioned,  shall  arise  on  the  face  of 
the  papers  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses,  and  shall  not  have  been 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  such 
objection  may  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee, 
to  be  examined  and  reported  on  by  them.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  as  their  first 
report  was  made ;  but,  if  both  Houacs  do  not  concur 
in  referring  the  same  to  the  committee,  then  such 
objection  shall  be  decided  on  in  the  like  manner  as 
if  It  had  been  founded  on  any  circumstances  appear- 
ing in  the  report  of  th^  committee." 

And  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  following: 

^*  And  the  (question  on  the  exception  shall  immedi- 
ately, and  without  debate,  be  taken  by  ayes  and 
noes,  and  decided  by  a  mniority  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  then  present." 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereapon,  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  43,  nays  46 ; 
as  follows : 

TEAS— WilUs  Alston,  Theodoras  Bailey,  Phannel 
Bishop,  Robert  Brown,  Samuel  J.  CabelL  Gabriel 
Christie,  MaUhew  Clay,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne, 
John  Condit,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John  Dawson, 
George  Dent,  Joseph  Effgleston,  Lucas  Elmendorf, 
John  Fowler,  Albert  Gallatin,  Edwin  Gray,  Andrew 
Gregg,  John  A.  Hanna,  Joseph  Heister,  David 
Holmes.  Qeorge  Jackson,  James  Jones,  Aaron  Kitch- 
ell, Micnael  Leib,  Matthew  Lyon,  James  Linn,  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  Peter  Muhlenberg.  Anthony  X^ew, 
John  Nicholas,  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  John  Ran- 
dolph, John  Smilie,  John  Smith,  Richard  Stanford, 
David  Stone,  Thomas  Sumter,  John  Thompson. 
Abram  Trigg,  John  Trigg,  Joseph  B.  Vamum,  ana 
Robert  Williams. 

NATS — George  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A 
Bayard,  Jonathan  Brace,  John  Brown,  Christopher 
G.  Champlin,  William  Cooper,  Samuel  W.  Dana, 
Franklin  Davenport,  John  Dennis,  Joseph  Dickson, 
William  Edmond,  Thomas  Evans,  Aoiel  Foster, 
Dwight  Foster.  Jonathan  Freeman.  Henry  Glen, 
Chauncey  Qooorioh,  Ellzur  Gk)odrion,  Rotror  Gris- 
wold, Robert  Goodloe  Haiper,  William  H.  Hill, Ben- 
jamin Huger,  Henry  Lee,  Silas  Lee,  Samuel  Lymun, 
John  Marshall,  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Abraham  Nott, 
Robert  Page,  Josiah  Parker,  Thomas  Pinckney, 
Jonas  Piatt,  Leven  Powell,  John  Reed,  John^  Rut- 
ledge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Sewall,  James  Sheafo,  William 
Shepard,  George  Thatcher,  John  Chew  Thomas, 
Richard  Thomas,  Peleff  Wadsworth,  Robert  Wain, 
Lemuel  Williams,  and  Henry  Woods. 

Another  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded 
to  amend  the  said  amendment ;  and  the  qaes- 
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tion  being  taken  thereupon  it  was  resol7ed  in 
the  affirmative. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, be  recommitted  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  immediately. 

The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into 
the  said  committee;  and,  after  some  time 
spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Ohair, 
and  Mr.  Rutledge  reported  that  the  committee 
had  had  the  said  amendment  under  consider- 
ation, and  made  one  amendment  thereto,  which 
was  twice  read,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

And  then  the  main  question  being  taken, 
that  the  House  do  agree  to  the  stud  amend- 
ment as  amended^  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ment, be  read  the  third  time  to-morrow. 


In  House  of  Repbbsxntatives. 

Friday^  May  2,  1800. 

(**  Annals  of  CongresB,"  6th  Goog.,  p.  697.) 

The  bill  sent  from  the  Senate,  entitled  '^  An 
act  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections  of  Resident  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,^^  together  with  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to  yesterday,  was  read  a  third 
time;  and  on  the  question  that  the  same 
do  pass,  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  62,  nays  87 ;  as  follows : 

YEAS — George  Baer,  Bailey  Bartlett,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Jonathan  Brace,  John  Brown,  Christopher 
Q.  Ghamplin,  Samuel  W.  Dana,  John  Davenport, 
Franklin  Davenport,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  John 
Dennis,  George  Dent,  Joseph  Diokson,  William 
Kdmond,  Thomas  Evans,  Abiel  Foster,  Dwlffht  Fos- 
ter, Jonathan  Freeman.  Henry  Glen,  Chaimoey 
Goodrich,  Elizur  Gtoodrion,  Roger  Griswold,  William 
Barry  Grove,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William  H. 
Hill,  Bei^amm  Hueer,  James  H.  Imlay,  Henry  Lee, 
Silas  liCe,  Samuel  Lyman,  John  Maraball,  Lewis  R. 
Morris,  Abraham  Nott,  Robert  Page,  Josiah  Parker, 
Thomas  Pinoknev,  Jonas  Piatt,  Leven  Powell,  John 
Reed.  John,  Rutledge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Sewall,  James 
Sheate,  William  Shepard,  Samuel  Smith,  George 
Thatcher,  John  Chew  Thomas,  ^i^^bard  Thomas, 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  Peleg  Wadsworth,  Robert 
Wain  JLemuel  Williams,  and  Henry  Woods. 

NATS— Messrs.  Willis  Alston,  Theodorus  Bailey, 
Phanuel  Bishop,  Robert  Brown,  Samuel  J.  Cabell, 
Gabriel  Christie,  Matthew  Clay,  William  C.  C.  Cltu- 
bome,  John  Condit,  John  Dawson,  Joseph  Eggles- 
ton,  Lucas  Rlmendorf,  Albert  Gallatin,  Edwin  Gray, 
Andrew  Gregg,  John  A.  Hanna,  Thomas  Hartley, 
Joseph  Heister,  David  Holmes^  George  Jackson, 
James  Jones,  Aaron  Kitohell,  Michael  Leib,  James 
Linn,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Anthony 
New,  John  Nicholas,  «iohn  Randolph,  John  Smilie, 
John  Smith,  Richard  Stanford,  David  Stone,  John 
Thompson,  Abram  Trigg,  John  Trigg,  and  Robert 
Williams. 


In  Hottsb  of  Kepbesentatives. 

Friday,  May  9,  1800. 

(^*  Annals  of  Congress,"  6th  Cong.,  pp.  709,  710.) 

An  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  oonnting  the 
votes  in  tne  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 


One  of  the  amendn>ente  to  the  bill  reaped- 
ing  the  election  of  President  was,  instead  o! 
the  word  "rejecting"  (in  the  bill)  any  votew 
votes  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  tiie  two  Hoosa 
the  word  "  admitting  "  was  proposed  by  Ikt 
Senate.  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Bayard  h(^ 
the  House  would  not  concur,  as  this  siDeE?i- 
ment  very  materially  changed  the  principle  c^i 
the  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  one  or  two  members  of  either  How 
to  require  the  mcjority  of  both  Houses  to  li- 
mit a  vote  or  votes ;  in  default  of  which,  ^ 
whole  votes  of  a  State  might  be  totally  Tweet- 
ed. This  was  contrary  to  the  former  will  i 
the  House,  after  a  mature  deliberation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  by  Mr.  Nicbo- 
laa,  on  the  question  "  Shall  the  amendments <^ 
the  Senate  be  concurred  in?  "  and  decided  it 
the  negative-— yeas  15,  nays  78 ;  as  foUovs: 

YRAS— Messrs.  John  Brown,  Samuel  W.  Tim, 
Franklin  Davenoort,  Dwight  Foster,  Cbnmftf 
Goodrich,  Roger  Griawold,  Jamea  H.  ImlST,  Suds^: 
Lyman,  Jonas  Piatt,  James  Sheafe,  William'  Sbepar; 
George  Thatcher,  Robert  Wain,  Iiemuel  WilhaE>i. 
and  Henry  Woods. 

NAYS— Willis  Alston,  George  Baer,  Thfedoro 
Bailey,  Buley  Bartlett,  James  A.  Bayard,  Pium^ 
Bishop,  Jonathan  Brace,  Robert  Brown,  Ssastl  * 
Cabell^  Gabriel  Christie^  Matthew  Clay,  WilUaiLi. 
C.  Claiborne,  John  Condit/WilUam  Cooper,  WliIs 
Craik,  John  Davenport,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  ifh 
Dawson,  George  Dent,  Joseph  DickBon,  Joseph  L- 
gleston,  Lacas  Elmendorf,  Thomas  Rtbds,  Ai:  1 
Foster  jJohn  Fowler^Jonathan  Freeman,  AFbert  0:^- 
latin,  Henry  Glen,  JBlitnr  Goodrich,  Edwin  Grr. 
Andrew  Gregg,  John  A.  Hanna,  Robert  6a?c'< 
Harper.  Thomas  Hartley,  Joseph  Heister,  ^\X^^ 
H.   Hill,  David  Holmes,   George   Jackson,  iv:\ 


New,  John  Nicholas,  Abraham  Nott,  Robert  Ptf 
Thomas  Pinckney.  Leven  Powell,  John  Bandolji^ 
John  Reed,  John  Kutledge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Sewall,  J<'^s 
Smilie.  John  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Richard  Bob:* 
Spraight,  Richard  Stanford,  David  Stone,  Thc?^ 
Sumter,  John  Chew  Thomas,  Richard  Thomst.J<^ 
Thompson,  Abram  Trigg,  John  Trigg,  Philip  Vc 
Cortlandt,  Joseph  B.  Yamiim,  Peleg  Wadaw&it^ 
and  Robert  Williams. 


In  Houbb  of  EEPRBsxzrrATivxs. 
Saturday,  May  10, 1800. 

("  Annals  of  Congress,'*  6th  Cong.,  p.  718-!' 

A  message  was  received  from  the  8enat<  b 
forming  the  Honse  that  the  Semite  adhere  p 
their  disagreement  to  the  amendments  to  t^-- 
bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  di«|>Q'i^ 
elections  of  Resident  and  Vice-President  A^ 
the  United  States,  made  bj  this  Honse,  ^'- 
subsequently  insisted  on. 

Whereupon — 

Mr.  Harper  moved  that  this  House  do  t^' 
adhere  to  their  disagreement  to  rex^e ;  ^f^ 
was  carried,  and  the  bill  conseqaenti/  is  loi^- 
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1873. 


Iir  Senate. 

Monday,  Janaary  6,  1873. 

( **  Oongresiiofial  Qlobe,"  p.  840.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

JSstolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  be  instracted  to  examine  and  report,  at 
the  next  session  of  Cong^sSj  upon  the  best  and 
most  praotioable  mode  of  electing  the  Pi:e8ident  and 
Vice-President,  and  providing^  a  tribuxial  to  adjust 
and  de<ade  all  contested  questions  connected  there- 
with, with  leave  to  sit  during  vacation. 

The  resolution  may  lie  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  on  next  Monday  to 
take  it  up  and  submit  some  remarks  upon  it. 

The  VIOE-PRESLDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator desire  the  resolution  to  be  printed  ? 

>fr.  MORTON.    Yes,  sir. 

i'he  VIOE-PRESEDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  lie  on  the 
table. 


In  Senate. 

Friday,  January  17,  1878. 

(  "  Congressional  aiobe,''  pp.  662-468.) 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  Calendar, 
nnder  the  Anthony  rule,  being  under  consid- 
eration, the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  obtained 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  will  be  reported  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

J2e9olvid.  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Blections  be  instructed  to  examine  and  report,  at 
the  next  seasion  of  CongresSj  upon  the  best  and 
moat  practicable  mode  of  electmg  the  Preaident  and 
Vice-President,  and  providing  a  tribunal  to  adjust 
and  decide  all  contested  questions  connected  there- 
with, with  leave  to  sit  during  vacation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Prendent,  the  Const!- 
tation  provides  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  be  chosen  by  electors  to  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.    It  declares  that— 


"  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elect- 
ors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Sep- 
resentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  m 
the  Congress.'' 

The  appointment  of  these  electors  is  thus 
placed  absolutely  and  wholly  with  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States.  They  may  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature,  or  the  Legislature 
may  provide  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large,  or  in  districts  as 
are  members  of  Congress,  which  was  the  case 
formerly  in  many  States ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
competent  for  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the 
Gk>vemfir,  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
or  any  other  agent  of  its  will,  to  appoint  these 
electors. 

This  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
or  modified  by  their  State  constitutions  any 
more  than  can  their  power  to  elect  Senators 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  provisions 
may  be  made  by  statute,  or  by  the  State  con- 
stitution, to  choose  electors  by  the  people,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  LegiaJatare  to 
resume  the  power  at  dny  time,  for  it  can 
neither  be  taken  away  nor  abdicated.  In  the 
early  presidential  elections  the  electors  were 
chosen  in  many  States  by  the  Legislatures,  and 
as  late  as  1824,  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  New  York,  and  Vermont, 
they  were  chosen  by  the  Legislatures,  and 
South  Carolina  continued  this  practice  up  to 
the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

It  wHl  thus  be  seen  that  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing the  electors  is  placed  entirely  beyond  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, and  whatever  disorders,  irregularities, 
or  faUures  in  the  appointment  of  electors  may 
occur  in  any  of  the  States,  they  are  entirely 
without  remedy  or  redress  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  States  now  by  the  enaotments  of  their 
Legialaturea  provide  that  the  electors  shall  be 
chosen  at  large  by  the  Qualified  voters  of  the 
State ;  but  in  no  State,  I  believe,  is  there  any 
legal  provision  made  for  the  settiement  of  any 
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contest  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  such  elec- 
tion. Thongh  the  election  of  electors  may 
have  been  marked  by  the  most  monstrons  and 
palpable  frauds,  entirely  snbyerting  the  will  of 
the  people,  or  thongh  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  may  have  been  prevented  from  voting, 
or  controlled  in  their  action  by  violence  and 
disorder,  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  in 
any  State  any  provision  for  settling  snch  a 
contest  and  setting  aside  fraudulent  returns. 
Every  State  jjrovides  by  law  for  contestiug  the 
elections  for  Governor  and  other  State  officers 
and  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  contesting  tiie  election  of 
electors;  and  whatever  returns  shall  be  made 
up,  although  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
fraud  or  violence,  must  stand,  and  the  vote  be 
counted  upon  them  if  returned  in  time. 

There  is  imminent  danger  of  revolution  to 
the  nation  whenever  the  result  of  a  presiden- 
tial election  is  to  be  determined  by  the  vote 
of  a  State  in  which  the  choice  of  electors  has 
been  irregular,  or  is  alleged  to  have  been  car- 
ried by  fraud  or  violence,  and  where  there 
is  no  method  of  having  these  questions  ex- 
amined and  settled  in  advance — where  the 
choice  of  President  depends  upon  the  election 
in  a  State  which  has  been  publicly  character- 
ized by  fraud  or  violence,  and  in  which  one 
party  is  alleged  to  have  triumphed  and  secured 
the  certificates  of  election  by  chicanery  or  the 
fraudulent  interposition  of  courts.  Such  a 
President  would  in  advance  be  shorn  of  his 
moral  power  and  authority  in  his  office,  woidd 
be  looked  upon  as  a  usurper,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  such  a  state  of 
things  no  man  can  predict.  But  it  may  be 
compared  to  what  has  so  often  occurred  in 
history,  where  the  successor  to  the  crown  in  a 
monarchy  was  believed  by  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  to  be  illegitimate,  or  not  to  be  right- 
fully entitled  thereto  under  the  laws  or  usages 
of  the  nation.  We  have  seen  how  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  numerous  bloody  and  de- 
structive revolutions  arising  from  such  causes, 
and  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  the  reigning  monarch  was  not  entitled 
lawfully  to  the  crown.  It  is  the  port  of  wis- 
dom in  a  monarchy  to  avoid  such  contingen- 
cies, if  possible,  by  settling  definitely  the 
rightful  descent  of  the  crown ;  and  in  repub- 
lics there  ought  to  be  such  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment provided  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  that  any  man  should  ever  reach  the 
presidential  chair  who  was  not  legitimately 
chosen  thereto. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  may 
determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  meet  in  the  sever- 
al States  and  cast  their  votes,  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  TJnited  States.  It 
further  provides  that  **  the  electors  shall  meet 
in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom 
at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.    They  shall  name  in 


their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Presideiit, 
and  in  distinct  baUots  the  person  voted  for  a 
Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  disttntt 
lists  of  aU  persons  voted  for  as  President,  oA 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tive, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  rotes 
shall  then  be  counted. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  thePreadent 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  depositary  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States,  and  that  he  ^  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Honaed 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  It  has  beea 
generally  conceded  that  this  means  that  tlte 
two  Houses  shall  be  present  in  their  separate 
characters,  and  not  as  a  joint  convention ;  that 
they  cannot  act  and  vote  as  one  body;  that 
the  two  bodies  cannot  deliberate  and  set  a 
separate  bodies  in  each  other^s  presence;  thst 
they  are  simply  brought  together  to  witneie 
the  result  of  the  opening  and  cormting  of  the 
vote  as  reported  by  the  President  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. The  fact  that  tellers  have  been  generallf 
appointed  by  the  two  Houses  in  nowise  afiec:« 
the  Question,  for  they  are  mere  facilities  to 
actuflilly  count  and  make  record  of  such  rot^ 
as  the  Vice-President  hands  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Such  had  been  the  understanding  and  prac- 
tice, apparently  without  question,  nntil  1857. 
When  tne  electoral  votes  were  counted  th^t 
year  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  an  ol- 
jection  was  made  by- a  member  of  the  S€vate 
to  receiving  and  counting  the  vote  of  Wiacoa- 
sin,  because  the  record  showed  that  the  elef- 
tors  in  that  State  had  not  met  and  cast  thti: 
votes  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law,  and  npoa 
which  the  electors  in  all  the  other  States  votetl 
The  objection,  it  would  seem,  should  havebec^ 
fatal,  for  the  Constitution  expressly  declare 
that  the  electors  shall  meet  ana  vote  upon  tLc 
same  day  in  all  the  States,  and  the  historr  of 
this  clause  shows  that  great  importance  vs> 
attached  to  it  by  the  framers.  But  the  Tt^ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason,  declared  that 
the  objection  was  out  of  order,  and  that  noth- 
ing was  in  order  but  to  open  and  count  tbe 
electoral  votes  returned,  and  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  counted,  after  which  he  stated  the 
result  of  the  vote,  and  declared  James  Bn* 
chanan  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  elected  Pre^ 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Ststcf. 
Motions  were  then  made  to  correct  the  coast 
and  exclude  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  all  of  vrhf^ 
he  decided  out  of  order,  and  that  the  bofin^ 
having  been  accoHiplished  for  which  the  tv? 
Houses  had  assembled,  he  declared  the  meeting 
dissolved,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  re 
turned  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Senate  an  elab- 
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orate  debate  took  place  in  the  House,  in  which 
a  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed,  but  the 
better  one  seemed  to  be  that  the  two  Houses 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  was  final.  So  the  matter  was 
dropped..  The  Senate,  upon  reassembling  in 
its  Chamber,  began  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  after  a  long  debate,  with  about 
the  same  result,  it  was  dropped. 

It  seemed  to  b3  a  necessary  conclusion  from 
these  discussions  that  it  was  Bcaaiu  omissus  in 
the  Oonstitutlon,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  Senatd  to  count  the  vote  re- 
sulted, er  necessitate  rei^  from  the  fiulure  of 
the  Oonstitutlon  to  give  to  the  two  Houses  any 
jurisdiction  over  it;  but  they  were  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  counting  as  solemn  witnesses  of  its 
accuracy  and  result.  In  that  case  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  not  important,  because  Messrs. 
Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  were  elected 
whether  it  was  received  or  not ;  but  if  it  had 
so  happened  that  the  election  depended  upon 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin;  that  by  counting  it 
Fremont  and  Dayton  would  have  been  elected, 
or  by  rejecting  it  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
would  have  been  elected,  the  question  being 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Hr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  he  would  have 
had  the  result  of  the  election  in  his  own  hands. 
His  decision  either  way  might  have  resulted  in 
civil  war  or  revolution.  Had  he  r^ected  the 
vote  and  elected  Mr.  Buchanan  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  supported  by  his  party 
and  sustuned  by  the  letter  of  the  Oonstitutlon ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been 
insisted  that  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitutlon 
was  merely  directory ;  that  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  not  forfeited  because  it  was  cast 
one  day  after  the  time  fixed  by  law,  as  the 
failure  to  vote  at^  the  proper  time  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  snow-storm  which  prevented  the 
assembling  of  the  electors,  and  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  therefore  fraudulently  elected ;  and 
the  danger  of  a  revolution  would  have  been  im- 
minenL 

But  suppose  that  when  the  objection  was 
made  to  counting  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  it  had 
been  entertained,  and  the  decision  of  it  re- 
ferred to  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
taken  separately,  as  now  provided  by  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule?  The  Senate  was 
then  strongly  Democratic  and  the  House  Re- 

Eubhcan.  The  Senate  would  in  all  probability 
ave  decided  that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  House  that  it  should  be 
received.  Their  failure  to  agree  would  have 
resulted  in  the  contingency  I  h^ve  supposed,  in 
throwing  the  election  of  the  President  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  Mary- 
land, carried  by  Mr.  Fillmore  and  which  had 
been  carried  by  the  Know-Kothings  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Oongress  in  1854,  would 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  have  held 
the  balance  of  power,  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  with 


but  one  vote  in  the  House  to  begin  with,  would 
very  probably  have  been  elected  President. 

Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Preatdent  of 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  open  and  count 
the  electoral  votes,  and  that  the  two  Houses 
are  to  be  present  merely  as  witnesses,  and  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  either  jointly 
or  separately,  everybody  must  perceive  that  it 
is  a  vast  and  dangerous  power  to  repose  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  especially  when  he  may  be 
ardently  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  a  great 
party,  or  when  he  may  be  personally  interested 
sitting  as  a  judge  in  his  own  case ;  for  it  has 
happened  six  timen  in  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  the  President  of  the  Senate  has 
opened  and  counted  the  votes  for  himself,  either 
for  President  or  Vice-President.  In  1797  John 
Adams,  as  Vice-President,  opened  the  votes 
for  himself  and  declared  himself  elected  Presi- 
dent. In  1801  Jefferson,  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  opened  and  counted  the  votes  for  him- 
self when  he  and  Burr  were  the  candidates  for 
President.  In  1821  Vice-President  Tompkins, 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  opened  and  counted 
the  votes  for  himself,  he  being  a  candidate  for  re- 
election; and  in  1837  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then 
Vice-President,  counted  the  votes  for  himself 
as  President,  and  declared  himself  elected.  In 
1841  Richard  M.  Johnson,  then  Vice-President, 
opened  and  counted  the  votes  for  his  reflection 
as  against  Mr.  Tyler,  the  opposing  candidate ; 
and  in  1861  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  President 
of  the  Senate,  opened  and  counted  the  votes 
for  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Olearly  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitutlon  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  opening  and  counting  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  should  exercise  any 
discretionary  or  judicial  powers  in  determining 
between  the  Totes  of  two  sets  of  electors,  or 
upon  the  sufficiency  or  validity  of  the  record 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  any  State ;  but 
that  he  should,  perform  a  merely  ministerial 
act,  of  which  the  two  Houses  were  to  be  wit- 
nesses and  to  make  record.  But  the  exercise 
of  these  high  powers  may  devolve  upon  him 
dB  neeessitate  rei,  and  whatever  decbion  he 
may  make  between  the  two  sets  of  electors,  or 
upon  the  suffioienoy  and  viJidity  of  the  record 
01  the  votes — whether  on  the  evidence  of  the 
right  of  the  electors  to  cast  votes,  or  whether 
they  have  been  cast  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Oonstitutlon — ^his  decision  is  final* 

There  are  said  to  be  two  sets  of  electoral 
votes  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
President  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  two 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  whichever 
of  these  sets  he  decides  is  the  proper  electoral 
vote  and  brings  forward,  opens,  and  causes  to 
be  counted,  must  be  so  received ;  and  from 
his  action  there  is  no  appeal.  The  action  of 
the  two  Houses  in  1821  in  regard  to  counting 
the  vote  of  Missouri  is  no  exception  to  this 
view  of  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  question  in  that  case  was  not 
as  to  any  irregularity  in  regard  to  the  electoral 
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vote  of  Ifissoori,  but  whether  MiBsonri  was  at 
that  time  a  State  in  the  TJnion,  and  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  presidential  election  at  all, 
which  was  also  the  qnestion  in  the  election  in 
1817  in  regard  to  Indiana,  and  in  1869  in  re- 
gard to  Georgia. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  ma^,  indeed,  be 
impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
should  he  grossly  Tiolate  his  duty  and  thus 
fraudulently  count  or  reject  electoral  votes; 
but  that  would  not  amend  the  record  which 
had  been  made,  undo  the  wrong,  help  the 
presidential  candidate  who  may  have  been 
cheated  out  of  the  office,  nor  protect  the 
nation  from  disorder  and  civil  war. 

If  it  should  happen  upon  the  recurrence  of 
any  one  of  the  cases  I  have  been  considering, 
that  the  dedsion  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  determine  the  result  and  give  the 
Presidency  to  the  candidate  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  defeated,  or  throw  the  election 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  where  the 
candidate  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple should  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  States, 
all  can  understand  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
the  nation  would  be  placed. 

In  1801,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  counted  the  vote  as  between 
himself  and  Aaron  £urr  for  President,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  tie  vote,  and  had  there  then 
been  a  question  or  contest  in  regard  to  a  single 
vote  such  as  exists  to-day  in  regard  to  several, 
he  might  have  decided  himself  elected  and  the 
nation  would  have  been  without  redress.  Such 
a  temptation,  springing  lion-like  upon  a  man 
of  less  patriotism  ana  weaker  virtue,  backed 
by  a  great  party  in  a  season  of  high  excite- 
ment, might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  nation.    . 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses, 
adopted  in  1865,  in  regard  to  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote.  This  rule  was  undoubtedly 
the  resuit  of  a  conviction  in  Oongress  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  method  for  avoid- 
ing the  danffers  I  have  been  discussing;  but 
it  was  oertamly  adopted  without  much  con- 
sideration, and  with  a  view  apparently  of  fiir- 
nishing  an  additional  safeguard  against  receiv- 
ing electoral  votes  from  States  that  had  been 
in  rebellion.  But  it  is  general  in  its  character, 
is  applicable  to  all  the  States,  and  will  con- 
tinue in.  operation  until  it  is  amended  or  re- 
pealed. 

It  is,  in  my  jadgraent,  the  most  dangerous 
contrivance  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  that 
has  ever  been  invented  by  Oongress — a  tor- 
pedo planted  in  the  straits  with  which  the 
ship  of  state  may  at  some  time  come  into  fatal 
collision.  This  rule  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  when  the  vote  shall  be  counted  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses — 

If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  oertiflcate,  any  qnes- 
tion shall  arise  in  roj^ard  to  oounting  the  votes  there- 
in certified,  the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  pre- 
siding offioer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw, 


and  said  (question  shall  be  submitted  to  that  body 
for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  fioose  ol 
Bepresentatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  anbmit  Bani 
question  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  its  de> 
oision;  and  no  question  shall  be  decided  affiro- 
atively.  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted, 
except  Dy  the  concnrrent  votes  of  the  two  Honset; 
wblcn  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  ahall  iiDs«- 
diately  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall 
then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted, and  upon  any  such  question  there  shBll  b« 
no  debate  in  either  House ;  and  any  other  qoestioii 
pertinent  to  the  olgect  for  which  the  two  Houses  srt 
assembled  may  be  submitted  and  determined  la  like 
manner. 

By  this  rule  it  is  proyided  that  whenever  an 
electoral  vote  is  obiected  to  the  Senate  sh^]! 
retire  to  its  Chamber,  and  each  House  sh^ 
separately  consider  the  objection,  and  the  vote 
shall  not  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses 
concur  to  that  effect.  If  the  two  Houses  dis- 
agree, the  vote  of  the  State  is  lost.  This  m&j 
result  in  a  tie,  or  in  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date whp  would  otherwise  have  been  defeat^xi, 
or  in  preventing  either  of  the  candidates  fn>« 
having  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and  tbos 
throwing  the  election  into  the  House  of  B«i>* 
resentatives.  Each  House  is  to  decide  the 
question  without  debate,  in  a  summary  mac* 
ner,  without  investigation  and  without  adjourn- 
ment. Here  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  tiia 
House  of  Representatives,  by  non-concnrrence, 
to  throw  the  election  into  its  own  body,  and 
thus  perhaps  secure  the  election  of  a  candi- 
date who  may  have  been  overwhelmingL'' 
beaten  at  the  polls.  The  two  Houses  may  be 
under  tlie  control  of  different  parties,  as  in 
186T,  led  by  politicians,  ambitious,  exasper- 
ated, and  thirfeting  for  power,  who  are  thus 
enabled  by  a  mere  non-concurrence  to  defeat 
an  election  by  the  people  and  seize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
their  party. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  is  a  part 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  here  is  a  mortal 
temptation  spread  in  the  pathway  of  a  defeated 
party  by  which  they  may  snatch  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  defeat  at  the  very  last  step  in  tie 
tedious  process  of  electing  a  President  T6e 
substance  of  this  rule  is,  that  in  the  elereoth 
hour,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  proceedings  for 
the  choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  a  fonnal 
objection  made  to  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
State  suspends  the  count  and  makes  the  right 
of  the  people  of  that  State  to  a  voice  in  the 
election  to  depend  upon  the  affirmative  con- 
current vote  of  the  two  Houses,  which,  in  the 
exigency  of  parties,  may  not  be  obtdned,  boff- 
ever  small  the  merit  of  the  objection. 

To  me  the  proposition  seems  very  plain  liJ^ 
the  Constitution  confers  upon  Oongress  no 
power,  whether  by  statute  or  joint  ride,  to  inaKe 
the  right  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  parti<!i- 
pate  Si  the  presidential  election  to  depend 
upon  such  a  contingency.  If  the  rule  were 
reversed,  and  provided  that  the  vote  of  a  State 
should  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  con- 
curred in  its  rejection,  it  would  be  tax  more 
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reasonable  and  far  less  dangeroos.  It  woold 
be  mooh  more  logical  to  require  the  conoorrent 
action  of  the  two  Houses  to  reject  the  vote  of 
a  State  in  favor  of  which  the  presumptions  of 
the  law  should  lie,  than  to  make  its  admission 
d  epend  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses, 
as  if  the  presumptions  of  the  law  were  against 
its  fairness  and  legality.  Logically,  it  would 
seem  that  the  objection  made  to  receiving  the 
vote  of  a  State,  to  be  valid,  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  but  un- 
der this  rule  the  objection  is  assumed  to  be 
^ood  unless  overcome  affirmatively  by  the  vote 
of  the  two  Houses,  thus  expressly  placing  it  in 
the  power  of  one  House  to  r^ect  the  vote  of  a 
State. 

The  rule  is  an  invitation  to  partisans  to  make 
captious  and  factious  objections.  It  mi^es 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses  neoee- 
sary  where  it  should  not  be;  and  to  sum  up 
its  perilous  absurdity,  its  *^  monstrous  illogio," 
its  dangerous  unconstitutionality,  it  places  it 
in  the  power  of  a  defeated  party,  which  may 
happen  to  have  a  majority  in  either  House,  to 
defeat  an  election  by  the  people,  and  to  take 
the  chances  of  anarchy,  or  of  a  victor}^  by 
throwing  the  election  into  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  neither  House 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
concur  in  counting  the  vote  of  a  State,  unless 
the  objection  to  it  were  well  founded.  This  is 
not  the  history  of  parties  or  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.  It  is  not  the  history  of  parties 
that  they  wiU  voluntarily  surrender  an  advan- 
tage, though  tainted  with  odium  and  injustice, 
or  that  their  representatives  in  the  LegiaLature 
will ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  parties  to  obtain  all  t^e 
power  possible,  and  to  yield  no  advantage  ex- 
cept upon  compulsion  or  for  compensation. 

But  this  extraordinary  provision  by  which 
either  House  is  empowered  to  reject  the  vote 
of  a  State  in  the  election  of  President  is 
created  by  a  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  Oonstitution  provides  that  *^  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings;^' that  is,  the  mode  of  conducting  its 
business  and  doing  those  things  which,  by  the 
Oonstitution  and  laws,  it  has  a  right  to  do. 
But  surely  this  clause  does  not  give  the  two 
Houses  the  power  by  a  joint  rule  to  enable 
either  House  to  disfranchise  States  by  rejecting 
their  electoral  votes.  The  provisions  of  this 
rule  to  have  any  validity  must  be  embraced  in 
a  law  duly  ena^ed,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  approval ;  and,  even 
as  a  law,  it  would  be  the  most  fearful  enact- 
ment on  the  statute-book,  conferring  as  it 
does  upon  either  House  the  power  to  block  the 
wheels  of  Government  and  plunge  the  nation 
into  anarchy.  Jt  was  the  purpose  of  the 
f  ramers  of  the  Oonstitution  to  make  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  so  far  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  that  the  existence  of  the 
one  would  not  depend  upon  the  consent  or 
action  of  the  other ;  but  here  is  a  rule,  a  mere 


parliamentai^  rule,  which  gives  to  either 
House  a  fatal  negative  upon  the  election  of  a 
President  by  the  people.  A  power  so  vast 
and  dangerous  certainly  cannot  be  created  aa 
a  mere  rule  of  proceeding. 

The  proposition  that  Oongress  has  power  to 
sit  as  a  canvassing  board  upon  the  electortd 
votes  of  the  States,  admitting  or  rejecting  them 
for  reasons  of  its  own,  subverts  the  whole 
theory  by  which  their  appointment  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  States;  makes  Oongress  the 
J'udge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of 
'resident  and  Vice-Preddent,  and,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  twenty-second  joint  rede,  g^ves 
that  power  to  each  House  separately  as  in  case 
of  its  own  members.  There  is  no  such  ex- 
press power  i^ven  to  Oongress  in  the  Oonsti- 
tution, nor  is  it  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
express  power  therein  given,  and  its  exercise 
would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  known 
purpose  of  the  framers  to  make  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  as  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  possible. 

The  act  of  1792,  which  is  still  in  force,  pro- 
vides that  the  electors  shall  meet  in  each  State 
and  oast  their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  and  that  they  shall  be  chosen  within 
thirty-four  days  before  that  time,  leaving  no 
room  between  the  two  periods  for  a  contest 
as  to  their  election  before  aoty  tribunal,  and 
making  it  impossible  that  Oongress  should  in 
any  way  pass  upon  the  regularity  or  rightful- 
ness of  tneir  election.  When  they  had  cast 
their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber, they  were  functus  officio^  and  could  never 
meet  again  either  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Oonstitution  that,  after  the  electors  had  met 
and  cast  their  votes,  and  had  become  funetua 
offldoy  there  was  any  tribunal  that  could  in- 
quire into  the  rightfulness  or  regularity  of  their 
election  and  set  aside  their  votes.  The  framers 
of  the  Oonstitution  seem  not  to  have  antici- 
pated the  possibility  of  two  sets  of  elector^ 
each  claiming  to  oast  the  vote  of  a  Siate,  or 
of  irregularities,  or  frauds  in  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors, which  would  warrant  the  rejection  of 
their  votes.  It  was  clearly  a  cams  omissuSy 
and  one  of  the  imperfections  of  a  new  scheme 
of  Government  which  could  not  in  fact  have 
been  perfect  unless  its  framers  had  been  infal- 
lible. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the 
Oonvention  in  1787  started  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  President  and  Vice-President  could 
not  be  s^ely  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  theory  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  then  so  imperfectiy  understood 
that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  mass 
of  the  people  with  the  election  of  the  Ohief 
Magistrate;  and  when  they  finally  agreed  to 
vest  the  election  in  electors  chosen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  it  was  deemed  a  great  stride 
toward  popular  government. 

It  was  objected  to  leaving  the  election  of 
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President  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  one 
community  that  H  would  result  in  consolida- 
tion— that  the  smaller  States  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  larger.  It  was  further  ob- 
jected that  in  such  an  election  the  slave  States 
would  be  shorn  of  their  power,  because  their 
slaves  could  not  vote  and  the  masters  could 
not  vot«  for  them.  The  idea  of  interposing^  an 
electoral  body  between  the  Ohief  Magistracy 
and  the  people  had  come  down  from  ancient 
times,  and  had  its  origin  in  aristocratic  forms 
of  government  where  the  nobility  dected  the 
sovereign  or  chief  magistrate. 

The  first  plan  in  tibe  Oonvention  of  1787 
was  that  Congress  should  elect  the  President, 
and  when  the  idea  of  an  electoral  college  was 
first  discassed  it  was  proposed  that  the  electors 
themselves  should  be  appointed  by  Congress, 
but  it  was  afterward  determined  to  leave  the 
choice  of  electors  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  in  order  to  male  the  executive 
independent  of  the  legislative  and  preserve  the 
])Ower  of  the  States,  which  was  as  near  as  they 
were  willing  to  bring  the  presidential  election 
to  the  people.  • 

The  theory  of  the  electoral  college  was  that 
a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice- 
President,  who  would  be  distinguished  by  their 
eminent  ability  and  wisdom,  who  would  be  in- 
dependent of  popular  passion,  who  would  not 
be  influenced  by  tumult,  cabal,  or  intrigue, 
and  that  in  the  choice  of  the  President  they 
would  be  left  perfectly  free  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  person. 
And  in  order  to  secure  more  perfectly  the  in- 
dependence of  the  electors  the  Constitution 
provides  that  they  shall  vote  by  ballot  in  the 
electoral  college  so  that  it  might  not  be  known 
to  each  other  or  to  the  country  how  they  voted. 
In  short,  the  idea  was  that  a  smeJl  body  of  se- 
lect men  could  be  more  safely  intrusted  with 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  idea 
of  intermediate  electoral  bodies  was  then  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  doctrinaires  and  revo- 
lutionists of  France,  and  received  its  full  de- 
velopment in  the  celebrated  constitution  pro- 
jected by  the  Abb6  Sieyds,  which  was  adopted 
and  had  a  short  life. 

Now  that  democracy  is  better  understood^ 
and  popular  govemmcDt  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly tested,  we  have  learned  that  large  elec- 
toral bodies  can  be  more  safely  trust^  than 
small  ones ;  that  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
corrupt  small  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  cor- 
rupt large  ones,  and  that  the  danger  of  tu- 
mult, which  was  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  exclusion  of  the  masses  from  power 
and  conferring  it  upon  a  few. 

That  the  candidates  for  electors  should  be 
pledged  in  advance  to  vote  for  particular  per- 
sons was  not  only  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  but  wsb  expressly 
excluded  by  their  theory.    They  were  to  be 


independent,  not  influenced  by  previous  earn- 
mittals  or  engagements,  so  that  when  ther 
came  together  they  could  deliberate  with  p&- 
feet  freedom  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Re- 
public How  completely  this  theory  has  be^ 
overturned  in  practice  for  more  than  Beventr 
years  I  need  not  recite.  For  more  than  Bevea- 
ty  years  the  electors  have  been  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  vote  for  particular  persons  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  They  themsdves 
have  been  nominated  as  candidates  for  electors 
upon  express  pledges  or  understandings,  which, 
although  not  binding  in  law,  have  b^an  effect- 
naUy  binding  upon  them  in  public  opinion, 
insomuch  that  an  elector  who  would  violata 
the  understanding  upon  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  vote  for  the  opposite  oandidata 
would  be  rendered  infamous,  and  visited  with 
every  form  of  indignation  that  society  could 
invent. 

So  powerful  have  been  these  obligstioas 
that  I  believe  scarce  an  instance  is  known 
where  electors  have  violated  these  pledges. 

The  more  complicated  machinery  is,  whether 
in  politics  or  in  the  arts,  the  more  Hial^e  it  is 
to  get  out  of  order.  In  the  complex  system 
of  Meeting  a  President  which  we  now  have, 
contiuffencies  may  arise  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen wnich  may  lead  to  civil  war  and  disaster. 
The  simpler  the  machinery  of  government  th« 
more  easily  is  it  understood  and  the  leas  liable 
to  accident. 

Kot  only  has  the  result  been  that  the  elec- 
tors are  not  left  free  to  select  a  President  aod 
Vice-President,  they  being  in  all  instances 
pledged  in  advance,  but  it  nas  unquestionabh 
Deen  a  blessing  that  this  has  been  so,  for  ei- 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  small  bodies 
of  men  intrusted  with  such  vast  powers  as  the 
choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Bepublic 
are  liable  to  the  arts  of  corruption,  cabal,  aod 
intrigue,  while  the  great  body  of  the  peopk 
cannot  be  reached  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Benton  once  declared  that  '*  the  onlj 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  our  Govemmest 
from  the  corruptions  which  have  nndermiiMd 
the  liberty  of  so  many  nations  is  to  oondSde  tb« 
election  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  to  tiiose  wbo 
are  farthest  removed  f^om  the  influence  of  hi 
patronage,  that  is,  to  the  whole  bodyof  Anitf- 
ican  citizens.''  His  patronage  would  be  ample 
to  reach  every  elector  in  every  State,  but  it 
cannot  reach  the  whole  body  of  the  peopJe. 
This  danger  has  in  effect  been  avoided  b; 
pledging  the  electors  in  advance  to  vote  for 
particumr  persons ;  but  this  pledge  in  advance 
defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  elec- 
toral college  was  created,  and  converts  it  into 
a  body  of  agents  who  are  to  execute  their  pov- 
ers  according  to  strict  instructions  given  before 
their  appointment. 

The  electoral  colleges  have  turned  out  to  be 
wholly  useless.  Every  reason  given  for  their 
original  establishment  has  absolutely  failed  in 
practice.  But  while  they  are  powerkes  for 
good,  they  may  be  potent  for  eviL    In  their 
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election  errors  may  easily  be  committed,  and 
in  yery  many  instances  hare  been.  While  no- 
body would  mistake  the  name  of  Grant  or 
Greeley,  changes  in  the  names  on  the  long  list 
of  electors  may  occnr  from  errors  in  printing 
or  flrand  sufficient  to  reverse  the  vote  of  a 
State. 

One  ^at  objection  to  the  present  electoral 
system  is  that  it  absolutely  circumscribes  the 
power  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  voter. 
He  cannot  now  vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice 
for  President,  but  must  vote  for  electors. 
There  may  be  two  sets  of  electors  representing 
two  different  parties  before  the  people,  but  he 
may  not  be  in  favor  of  either,  and  would  pre- 
fer to  cast  his  vote  for  a  third ;  yet  he  has  no 
Eower  to  do  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
im  fdone  in  the  State  in  which  he  lives  to  put 
candidates  for  electors  in  the  field  who  would 
vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  an  organized  party,  which  may 
have  no  considerable  vote  in  the  State  in  which 
he  lives,  though  it  may  be  strong  in  other 
States.  As  an  illustration :  in  1856,  thousands 
of  men  in  the  Southern  States  were  absolutely 
deprived  of  the  righf  of  voting  for  President 
ana  Vice-President,  because  no  electoral  tickets 
for  Fremont  and. Dayton  had  there  been  put 
in  the  field. 

In  effect,  the  electoral  system  absolutely  de- 
prives the  voter  of  his  power  to  vote  for  men 
of  his  choice  for  President  and  Vice-President 
Quless  there  are  enough  of  his  way  of  thinking 
in  the  same  State  to  meet  in  convention  and 
nominate  electors  to  represent  their  views. 
Such  a  sjrstem  can  scarcely  be  called  free  or 
republican.  No  system  deserves  that  name 
which  does  not  enable  the  individual  voter  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  men  of  his  choice,  whether 
anybody  else  in  the  same  State  votes  for  them 
or  not.  The  electoral  system  makes  the  con- 
vention or  caucus  indispensable  in  all  cases 
and  everywhere,  for  the  individual  voter  can- 
not give  effect  to  his  vote,  or  give  to  it  moral 
or  political  significance,  unless  there  are  others 
who  wiU  act  in  concert,  that  is,  in  convention, 
with  him  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
electors. 

The  present  requirement  of  the  Oonstitution 
that  electors  shall  meet  on  the  same  day  in 
their  respective  States  and  cast  their  votes  is 
liable  to  accident  and  interruption,  as  in  Wis- 
consin in  1857. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  as  one  community,  giv- 
ing ^e  election  to  the  man  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  without  regard  to 
State  lines  or  municipal  divisions.    Under  the 

Present  system  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
'resident  may  be  elected  by  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  nation. 
He  may  carry  enongh  States  ta  give  him  a 
minority  of  the  electoral  votes  by  an  aggregate 
majority  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  votes, 
and  his  opponent  may  carry  the  remaining 
States  by  such  majorities  as  to  give  him  per- 


haps half  a  million  majority  of  the  whole  vote 
of  the  people.  The  present  mode  of  choosing 
the  President  is,  though  not  generally  so 
called,  an  election  by  States.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  we  are  a  nation ;  that,  how- 
ever subdivided  into  States,  we  are  in  the 
largest  sense  one  people.  There  should  be 
some  department  of  the  Government  which 
represents  the  whole  nation.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  rep- 
resent the  States  in  their  municipal  character. 
The  Representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people 
voting  in  districts ;  so  that,  while  tlie  House 
collectively  represents  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  members  individually  represent 
but  a  State  or  a  small  division  of  a  State. 

But  it  may  happen,  and  has  happened,  that 
a  minority  of  the  people  shall  elect  a  mtgority 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  because  the 
majority  of  members  may  be  elected  by  com- 
paratively small  majorities  in  their  districts, 
and  the  minority  elected  by  large  majorities 
in  their  districts ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
minority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  elected  by  the  minority  of  the  people.  In 
ray  opinion,  the  President  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  one  com- 
munity, so  that  the  national  character  should 
be  fully  represented  in  one  department  of  the 
Government 

Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  declared  in 
this  body,  fifty  years  ago : 

The  President  should  be  elected  by  a  majority 
and  not  a  minority  of  the  people,  and  no  one  snoald 
hold  that  office  who  haa  not  witn  him  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country.  If  he  have  it  all  is  i»afe,  for 
the  power  that  has  created  can  protect  and  defend ; 
if  he  have  it  not  his  holding  the  office  is  an  outrage 
upon  the  principles  of  onr  Government,  and  is  un- 
safe both  ror  himself  and  for  the  country.  A  strong 
migority  will  not  patiently  submit  to  a  weak  minor- 
ity, who,  taking  advantage  of  the  faults  in  our  Con- 
stitution, have  succeeded  in  placing  their  man  in 
the  presidential  chair.  The  Cnief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union  shopild  be  an  officer  strictly  national.  Ue 
should  be  preeminently  the  man  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  in  electing  a  President  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  one 
community  we  should  thereby  substantially  im- 
pair the  power  of  the  people  of  the  smaU 
States?  The  present  system  had  its  origin  in 
the  idea  of  preserving  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent, and  this  for  the  protection  of  the  small 
States.  But  let  us  look  at  the  question  from  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  years  and  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  forty  millions.  Under  the  pres- 
ent apportionment  the  electoral  votes  of  ten 
States  out  of  thirty-seven  may  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, and  as,  under  the  practical  working  of 
our  institutions,  the  vote  of  each  State  is  cast 
solidly,  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  people  of  these 
ten  States  had  voted  unanimously  for  the  same 
man,  a  thing  which  will  be  likely  never  to  hap- 
pen. In  the  election  of  a  President  by  all  the 
people  as  one  community  the  votes  of  all  the 
States  would  be  more  or  less  divided ;  but  es- 
pecially would  the  votes  of  the  large  States  be 
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divided,  and  thus  the  relatiye  power  of  the 
small  States  wonld  be  increased,  and  especially 
as  compared  with  their  present  mode  oi  yoting 
by  electors. 

It  is  trae  there  wonld  be  an  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  power  in  the  small  otates  by  the 
loss  of  the  votes  of  the  two  electors-at-large, 
who  are  added  to  the  electoral  ticket  of  a  State 
to  represent  its  Senators,  which  coold  not  be 
preserved  in  the  vote  of  the  nation  as  one 
community;  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  division  of  the  power  of  the 
large  States,  whose  votes  given  solidly  are  now 
a  preponderating  power  that  utterly  over- 
whelms the  small  States  in  the  presidential 
election  in  the  electoral  colleges.  The  com- 
parative or  proportional  weight  of  the  small 
States  would  be  immediately  and  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  dangers  of  sectionalism  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  present  mode  of  voting.  If  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  each  State  in  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Union  are  in  favor  of  a 
particular  measure  or  policy  which  is  or  seems 
to  be  in  hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  that 
majority  in  each  State  will  oast  the  vote  of  that 
section  solid  in  favor  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date who  represents  that  measure  or  policy ; 
but  if  the  election  of  President  was  by  the 
popular  vote,  there  would  then  be  a  minority 
in  each  of  the  New  England  States  voting  on 
the  other  side,  whose  votes  would  be  counted 
in  the  general  result. 

In  whatever  way  the  question  may  be  viewed, 
the  election  of  a  President  by  the  States,  cast- 
ing their  votes  solidly  as  States,  tends  to  weaken 
the  national  idea,  to  keep  alive  the  notion  that 
the  several  States  are  independent  sovereign- 
ties, confederated  together  for  particular  pur- 
poses ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  a  con- 
federacy of  nations  struggling  with  each  other 
as  individuals  for  the  ascendency.  Under  the 
present  system  the  States  vote  and  act  as  in- 
dividuals, and,  as  among  natural  persons,  each 
acting  for  himself,  the  strong,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  powerful  acquire  undue  influence  and 
power  over  their  weaker  neighbors,  thus  in- 
creasing the  natural  disparity  between  them. 
Accordingly,  we  have  seen  for  seventy  years  in 
the  political  history  of  this  countiy  how  par- 
ties have  courted  and  directed  their  blanmsh- 
ments  to  the  people  of  the  large  States,  com- 
paratively neglecting  the  small  ones. 

But  I  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  assume 
that  the  smaller  States  will  not  consent  to  an 
amendment  by  which  the  President  would  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
one  community.  Tet  I  believe  they  ean  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  change  as  will  bring  the 
electron  of  the  President  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  each  State  to  be  di- 
vided into  as  many  districts  as  it  has- Senators 
find  Representatives,  each  district  to  have  one 
vote  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  the  vote  of  that  district  to  be 
counted  in  favor  of  the  candidates  for  Piresi- 


dent  and  Vice-President  who  receive  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  it.  This  will  still  give  to 
each  State  the  same  number  of  votes  it  now 
has  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  votes,  however,  to  be  given 
directly  for  the  candidates  by  the  people  with- 
out the  intervention  of  electors. 

The  proposed  plan  of  having -the  election 
directly  by  the  people  voting  in  districts,  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  giving  due  weight  to  the 
small  States;  for  under  the  present  system 
the  vote  of  each  State  is  oast  solidly  for  a  sin- 
gle candidate  for  President,  so  thajt  it  has  hap- 
pened, and  may  happen  again,  that  the  Bolid 
vote  of  one  of  the  large  States,  which  may  be 
determined  within  itself  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  popular  vote,  will  be  decisive  of  the 
election,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  in  1845, 
when  the  small  vote  of  five  thousand,  drawn 
off  by  Mr.  Bimey,  resulted  in  giving  the  whole 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  Mr.  Polk,  and 
elected  him  over  Mr.  Clay;  whereas,  if  the 
vote  of  the  people  had  been  given  by  districts, 
New  York  womd  have  been  divided,  perhaps 
nearly  equally,  so  that  it  might  give  but  one 
or  two  votes  to  the  general  majority  for  the 
President. 

In  this  argument  I  have  said  nothing  as  yet 
concerning  the  intriusic  injustice,  under  the 

g resent  system,  of  requiring  the  vote  of  a 
tate  to  be  cast  solidly.  In  the  great  State  of 
New  York  one  party  may  have  a  ma^rity  over 
the  other  of  but  one  thousand,  which  carries 
with  it  the  vote  of  the  whole  State,  the  one 
thousand  Uius  in  effect  silencing  the  voice  and 
surpressing  the  wishes  of  more  than  ^wo  mill- 
ion people.  This  result  preserves  the  power 
and  autonomy  of  the  State  as  a  municipal 
body,  which  is  unnecessary  and  pernicious  in 
the  election  of  a  President;  but  it  ia  destruc- 
tive of  the  principle  of  representation,  impairs 
the  nationality  of  the  presidential  election, 
and  makes  it  more  completely  an  Section  by 
the  States.  Under  the  working  of  the  present 
system  the  election  of  President  is  made  more 
completely  an  election  by  States  than  was 
even  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitn* 
tion.  As  before  stated,  they  intended  that  the 
electoral  colleges  should  be  free  deliberatiTe 
bodies,  the  members  of  which,  after  full  con- 
sideration, were  to  cast  their  votes  for  whom 
they  pleased;  so  that  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
State  might  be  divided  up  between  three  or 
four  persons.  But  in  practice  it  has  turned 
out  that  the  electors  are  pledged  in  advance  to 
vote  for  particular  persons  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  the  whole  set  of  electors 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  same  persons  are  elect- 
ed ;  so  that  the  vote  of  each  State  is  given  in 
tolido^  and  the  President  is  in  effect  elected  by 
the  States. 

But  if  the  President  was  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  in  districts,  a  part  of  the  districts 
in  a  State  might  vote  for  one  person  and  a  part 
for  another,  so  that  the  election  would  have 
less  of  a  State  character  and  be  more  national 
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The  f  ramers  of  the  Oonstitntion,  intending  that 
the  electoral  colleges  should  he  deliherative 
hodies,  of  course  did  not  expect  them  to  vote 
solidly  for  President,  hut  to  divide  op  as  delib- 
erative bodies  are  apt  to  do ;  and  therefore,  in 
dividing  up  the  vote  of  tbe  people  of  the  State 
bj  having  the  Preddent  elected  hy  districts, 
we  are  but  carrying  out  their  notions. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that,  while  the  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty has  been  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
protection  to  the  smaller  States,  yet  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  it  has  been  preserved  and 
strengthened  by  the  large  States  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  ones.  As  before  stated,  the  elec- 
tors were  at  first  generally  chosen  by  districts 
in  States  that  did  not  choose  them  by  their 
Legislatures ;  but  this  practice  was  broken  np, 
more  particularly  by  the  action  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the 
two  leading  States,  because  it  tended  to  divide 
and  destroy  their  power  in  the  presidential 
election.  When  their  votes  were  to  be  cast 
solidly,  the  vote  of  the  whole  State  being 
thrown  as  a  unit,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
of  greater  consideration  than  under  a  system 
which  might  divide  them  up  between  the  con- 
tending candidates.  We  have  seen  in  recent 
elections  with  what  anxiety  the  result  has  been 
looked  for,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for 

I  example,  because  their  votes  'being  oast  in 
solido  would  be  likely  to  determine  the  result ; 
but  if  the  votes  of  those  States  might  have 
been  divided  up  by  the  people  voting  directly 
for  President  in  districts,  the  case  would  have 

I    been  quite  different. 

I        I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 

'  proposition  to  elect  the  President  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  in  districts  is  new  with  me. 
So  far  from  that,  it  was  proposed  and  advo- 
cated in  this  body  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  has  passed  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  not 
less  than  four  times  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote.  It  has  received  the  support  of  many  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  nation  in  generations 
that  have  passed 'away,  and  every  succeeding 
presidential  election  has  demonstrated  its  wis- 
dom and  utility  as  compared  with  the  present 
•  system. 

The  Oonstitution  further  provides  that  when 
the  vote  is  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses — 

^*  The  persoii  having  the  ereatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  the  ^resident,  if  snoh  num- 
ber be  a  minority  of  the  whole  number -of  electors 
appointed :  and  if  no  person  have  such  migority, 
then  from  the  persons  iiav!nf<  tbe  highest  numbers 
^  not  exooedlnt;  tnree  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  ohoose 
immediately  by  ballot  the  rresident.  But  in  ohoos- 
ins^  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  minority  of  all  the  States  ehall  be  necessaiy  to 
a  ohoioe." 

That  this  provision  for  electing  a  President 


is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  nation  will  scarce- 
ly be  denied  by  any. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  by  the  Hoase  of  Representative!! 
in  1801  came  near  making  shipwreck  of /the 
Qovemment  and  involving  the  nation  in  civil 
war.  Nothing  prevented  that  result  but  tbe 
patriotism  of  several  members  of  the  House 
who  voted  against  their  principles  and  their 
party  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  the  great  peril  in  which  it  was  placed. 
Again,  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Adains  was  elected 
by  the  House,  the  proceedings  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  and  drew  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned an  unpopularity  from  which  they  never 
recovered. 

The  objections  to  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  the  election  of  a  President  need  only 
to  be  stated,  not  argued. 

First,  its  manifest  injustice.  In  such  an 
election  each  State  is  to  have  but  one  vote. 
Nevada,  with  its  forty-two  thousand  popula- 
tion, has  an  equal  vote  with  New  York,  having 
one  hundred  and  four  times  as  great  a  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  mockery  to^caU  such  an  election 
just,  ffur,  or  republican. 

Again,  this  plan  of  election  furnishes  the 
grandest  opportunities  for  corruption,  cabal, 
and  intrigue.  Where  the  delegation  of  a  State 
is  equally  divided,  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
venal  member  by  the  change  of  his  vote  to 
control  the  vote  of  the  State.  Such  charges 
were  rife  in  both  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  that  of  ICr.  Adams^  though  as  I  believe 
without  foundation ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
great  and  patriotio  Olay  never  recovered  from 
tiie  charge  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  he 
cast  his  vote  and  influence  for  Mr.  Adams,  and 
afterward  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 

But  I  wiU  be  asked,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I 
answer  that  I  would  be  glad  if  some  method 
oould  be  devised  by  which  the  nation  could 
escape  tbe  danger  of  having  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  elect  a  President  in  every 
case ;  but  if  such  is  to  be  the  resort  in  case 
no  candidate  for  the  President  gets  a  majority 
of  all  ^  votes,  I  would  have  both  Houses  of 
Oongi^Bto  meet  in  joint  convention,  and  each 
Senat^^ind  Representative  to  have  one  vote. 
This  would  be  in  exact  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  election  is  now  to  be  made 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  Under 
the  new  system  which  I  propose,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  shall  vote  directiy  for 
President,  each  State  is  to  have  as  many  dis- 
tricts and  as  many  votes  as  it  has  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress;  and  why  the 
same  rule  should  not  be  preserved  when  the 
election  is  thrown  into  Congress  it  is  hard  to 
perceive.  If  each  State  is  to  be  allowed  as 
many  votes  by  the  people,  or  the  electors,  as 
it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, why  should  it  not  be  allowed  the  same 
number  of  votes  when  the  election  is  thrown 
into  Congress?  It  would  still  preserve  in  Con- 
gress the  same  apportionment  of  power  among 
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the  States  tbat  exists  when  the  election  takes 
place  by  electors.  It  would  ayert  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  giving  the  State  of  Nevada 
the  same  power  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  has  the  State  of  New  York.  By  this 
change  Nevada  would  have  three  votes  and 
New  York  thirty-seven,  which  is  their  present 
relative  strength  in  the  electoral  colleges. 

There  woiUd  be  no  more  danger  to  the 
small  States  by  this  apportionment  of  power 
between  them  and  the  large  ones,  if  the  elec- 
tion of  President  should  be  thrown  into  Con- 
gress, than  there  is  by  the  same  apportionment 
of 'power  now  existing  in  the  electoral  col- 
leges. 

In  the  election  of  a  President  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  present  appor- 
tionment, each  State  having  one  vote,  forty- 
five  members  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two may  make  the  election,  as  follows :  Dela- 
ware, Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  have  each 
one  member,  and  four  members  would  cast  the 
votes  of  those  four  States ;  Rhode  Island  and 
Florida  have  each  two,  and  four  members 
would  cast  the  votes  of  those  States ;  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  Vermont, 
and  Kansas  have  each  three  members,  and  two 
votes  in  each,  or  ten  members  in  all  hYe  would 
cast  the  votes  of  those  ^ve  States ;  Arkansas, 
California,  and  Connecticut  have  four  members 
each,  and  three  in  each,  or  nine  in  all,  may 
cast  their  votes;  Maine  and  South  Carolina 
have  each  five  members,  three  of  whom  in 
each,  or  six  in  both,  must  cast  their  two  votes ; 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  have  each 
six  members,  and  four  in  each,  or  twelve  in 
all,  may  cast  the  vote  of  those  three  States. 
This  makes  nineteen  States,  or  a  majority  of 
the  States  in  the  Union,  al!d  forty-five  mem- 
ber may  cast  their  votes,  and  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States  against  the  wishes  of  the 
other  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Again,  these 
nineteen  States  have  an  aggregate  population 
by  the  census  of  1870  of  a  fraction  over  eight 
millions  of  people,  while  the  remaining  eigh- 
teen States  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
about  thirty  millions.  So  that  ninete^^tates, 
having  scarce  more  than  one-fifth  of  tWentire 
population  of  the  United  States,  may  elect  a 
President  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  wishes  of  the  other  fonr-fifbhs. 
And  this  by  courtesy  has  been  called  republican 
government!  Compared  with  it  the  Rotten 
Borough  system  was  a  mild  and  very  small 
bagatelle. 

Such  a  combination  and  result  as  above 
exhibited  may  not  be  likely  to  occur;  but 
they  are  possible  under  the  present  system  of 
electing  a  President  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority  of  States ;  and  no 
system  admitting  such  possibilities  should  be 
tolerated.  In  1825  it  did  happen  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected  in  the  House  over  General 
Jackson,  who  had  received  a  larger  propor- 
tional minority  of  the  popular  vote  than  has 


any  President  elected  since  that  time,  and 
who  had  also  a  large  pluraUty  of  the  electoral 
votes. 

There  is  always  danger  to  a  country  in  an 
injustice  in  its  institutions,  and  the  danger  in- 
creases as  the  ii^justice  is  aggravated. 

It  is  certdnly  something  of  a  strain  upon 
our  Constitution  that  the  small  States  have  an 
equal  representation  with  the  large  States  in 
the  Senate ;  yet  I  know  of  nobody  seeking  to 
change  it.  But  when  the  smallest  8tate  is 
made  equal  to  the  largest  in  the  choice  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  in- 
equality becomes  offensive  and  must  become 
dangerous  to  the  country  whenever  the  power 
is  exercised.  Surely  every  patriot  who  looks 
forward  with  anxiety  to  tiie  future  peace  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Republic  must  earnestly  pray 
that  it  may  never  again  be  exposed  to  the 
trial  of  electing  a  President  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  present  proxisiou 
of  the  Constitution;  and  most  of  all  should 
the  small  States  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the 
exercise  of  a  power  so  grossly  unequal  and 
offensive. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  to-day  is  not  so 
much  to  advise  and  propose  reme^es  as  it  is 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
dangers  that  lie  in  the  pathway  of  the  nation, 
contingencies,  some  of  them  not  remote,  but 
near  and  nrobable,  which  threaten  the  country 
with  revolution  and  the  Government  with  de- 
struction, and  to  urge  that  the  path  of  duty  U 
the  path  of  safety;  that  now,  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  political  calm  throughout  the  nation, 
we  should  address  ourselves  to  the  removal  of 
these  perilous  obstructions  that  were  bidden 
to  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  but  have  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge  by  observation  and 
experience. 

And  to  sum  up  in  recapitulation,  I  would 
say  that  if  the  system  of  electoral  colleges  is 
to  be  continued,  some  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  the  election  of  these  electors  in  the 
States  may  be  contested,  so  that  if  it  has  been 
controlled  by  fraud  or  violence,  or  if  there  be 
two  sets  of  electors,  each  claiming  the  right  to 
cast  the  vote  of  a  State,  there  may  be  some 
machinery  or  tribunal  provided  by  which  fraud- 
ulent returns  could  be  set  aside  or  corrected, 
and  the  contending  claims  of  different  sets  of 
electors  be  settled  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
the  vote  is  to  be  finally  counted,  and  by  which 
the  President  of  the  Senate  may  no  long^  be 
left  to  exercise  the  dangerous  powers  that 
seem  to  be  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
operation  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  ^ 
Patriotic  men  of  all  parties  must  rejoice  that 
General  Grant  has  been  reelected  by  so  large 
a  mi\jority  that  the  electoral  votes  of  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  are  unimportant  to  the  result, 
for  without  intending  here  to  express  any 
opinion  in  regard  to  those  votes,  1  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  they  are  surrounded  by 
such  circumstances  and  attended  with  so  much 
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doubt  in  the  pablio  mind  that  the  peace  of  the 
nation  woald  be  imperiled  if  the  result  of  the 
preaidental  election  was  to  be  determined  by 
them. 

The  plan  of  dispensing  with  the  electoral 
colleges  and  electing  the  President  directlj  bj 
tlie  vote  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
as  one  commonity,  or  by  dividing  the  States 
up  into  districts,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  evils  and  dangers  to  which  I 
have  referred;  bat  even  then  some  tribunal 
should  be  appointed  to  settle  contested  and 
doubtful  results  in  districts  or  at  the  disputed 
polls,  and  this  tribunal  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  control  of  excited  par- 
ties*  This  naturally  suggests  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  circuit  and 
district  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  tribunal.  Whatever  tribunal 
might  be  created  would  require  much  consid- 
eration in  regard  to  details  and  method  of 
operation,  into  which  it  is  not  important  that 
I  should  now  attempt  to  enter. 

The  inlustioe  and  danger  of  another  election 
of  President  by  the  Hoase  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  States,  are  so  glaring  that  it  seems 
to  me  Oongress  should  never  rest  until  it  has 
constitutionally  presented  to  the  several  States 
for  their  adoption  some  plan  by  which  it  may 
hereafter  be  avoided. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  a  committee 
all  all  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration, 
with  leave  to  sit  during  vacation  and  report  to 
the  next  session  of  Oongress  the  result  of  their 
doliberatioHL  and  to  bring  forward  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  whether  in 
the  form  of  statutes  or  amendments  to  the 
O institution  of  the  United  States. 

The  VIOE-PRESIDEOT.  The  question  is 
upon  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,!  have 
one  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
It  provides  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
Bit  during  the  recess.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  of  course  remember  that  this  Oon- 
gress expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  that  a 
oommittee  appointed  now  could  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  that  time.  The  members  of 
Oongress  change  and  a  committee  cannot  be 
appointed  now  to  sit  during  the  recess,  for  it 
is  not  a  recess  after  the  4th  of  March.  It 
strikes  me  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  ap- 
pointing a  committee  in  that  way. 

As  I  am  on  my  feet  and  as  this  subject  will 
probably  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  perhaps  may  not  be  brought  up  for 
discussion  again  auring  the  present  session,  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two  lest  by  silence  my  con- 
sent might  seem  to  be  given  to  some  of  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
in  his  very  able  speech,  which  I  am  glad  that 
he  has  made.  With  much  that  he  has  said  I 
entirely  concur.  In  the  apprehensions  that 
he  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  dangers  that 
miy  arise  from  an  election  of  President  under 


our  present  system  I  entirely  concur ;  but  he 
has  laid  down  some  positions  which  do  not 
have  my  acquiescence. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  over  the  elec- 
torad  vote.  The  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States  directs  that  f^e  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  open  the  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  then  says,  **  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.''  That  is  not  such  language, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  the  framers  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution would  have  used,  who  were  very  precise 
and  particular  in  every  phrase  in  all  the  instru- 
ment, if  they  had  intended  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  should  determine  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  those  votes.  The  language  then  would 
be,  not  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
open  the  votes,  but  that  he  shall  open  and 
count  the  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  not  it ;  but  the  language  is 
that  he  shall  open  the  votes.  I  have  the  very 
words  here,  and  it  is  important  to  have  the 
exact  language : 

*^  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  prea- 
enoe  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hooae  of  Represent- 
atives, open  all  the  oertiflcates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.'* 

Showing  that  it  was  not  intended,  as  is 
claimed,  that  he  should  count  the  votes,  but 
leaving  it  perhaps  somewhat  ambiguous  as  to 
how  the  votes  should  be  counted. 

I  think  we  may  learn  what  was  intended  by 
the  language  used,  by  the  practice  which  was 
adopted.  The  practice  at  the  first  presidential 
election,  which  has  been  followed  from  that 
day  to  this,  was  for  the  two  Houses  of  Oon- 
gress to  exercise  some  control  over  this  count- 
ing of  votes.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  says 
that  the  fact  that  the  Houses  appointed  tellers 
to  count  these  votes  has  no  significance ;  they 
were  mere  clerks.  But  it  has  significance.  If 
this  subject  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  he  would  have  ap- 
pointed the  tellers,  if  teUers  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience were  necessary.  But  at  the  start  each 
House,  before  it  assembled  in  joint  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  these  votes  or  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  them  counted,  if  you 
please,  took  action  without  consulting  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  appointed  for 
themselves  these  tellers  with  certain  duties  to 
perform.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  opening  and  counting  of  the  vote  was 
to  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

I  was  called  out  of  the  Ohamber  during  a 
portion  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  but  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the 
control  of  this  whole  subject  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  I  think  there  is  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  that  in  the  history  of  the  early 
legislation  of  the  country.  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  each  House  took  action 
on  the  subject.  But  they  went  farther.  In 
1800  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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Btates,  was  considered  and  amended  in  the 
House,  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Seni^te 
concurred  in  the  House  amendments  with  an 
amendment  which  was  snhseqiiently  disagreed 
to,  and  the  hill  failed.  But  that  hill  which 
passed  hoth  Houses  of  Congress  bj  decided 
majorities,  after  long  dehate,  participated  in 
hy  the  very  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  were  then  hold- 
ing seats  in  Congress,  provided  the  machinery 
for  disposing  of  a  contested  question  in  regard 
to  a  presidential  election. 

Somehody  must  decide  tliis  question,  and 
where  could  this  decision  hetter  he  left  than 
with  the  two  Houses  of  Congress?  The  Sent^ 
tor  from  Indiana  says  that  is  dangerous ;  that 
under  a  joint  rule  which  has  heen  adopted  one 
House  may  reject  the  vote  of  a  State.  That  is 
true;  hut  under  the  other  theory  the  power  is 
left  to  the  single  person  who  happens  to  he 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  may  not  he  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  often 
is  not,  for  it  is  not  the  Vice-President  that  is 
to  open  the  certificates,  hut  it  is  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  he ; 
and  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  holding  a 
seat  here,  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  have  twice  heen  opened  hy  the 
President  of  the  Senate  who  was  not  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  that  the 
Senate  may  elect  a  person  who  would  have 
this  vast  power,  if  it  is  to  he  reposed  and  is 
reposed  hy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  that  officer.  The  Vice-President 
need  hut  retire  and  allow  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  he  chosen  hy  a  partisan  major- 
ity, if  you  please,  in  this  hody,  and  that  officer 
can  relect  or  count  the  votes  of  States  as  he 
may  think  proper.  That  would  he  a  more 
dangerous  power  than  any  that  is  to  he  anti- 
cipated by  allowing  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  control  the  question.  I  think  it  is 
safer  that  the  vote  should  be  counted  under 
the  direction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
than  to  leave  it  to  a  single  person  who  may 
happen  at  the  time  to  he  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  fair  construction 
of  the  Constitution. 

A  word  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Indiana  advocates  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  that  the  President  shall  be  elected  by  a  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  whole  people  without  regard 
to  State  lines,  and  says  that  the  election  now 
is  virtually  an  election  by  States.  That  is 
true ;  and<  so  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  it  should  be.  It  is  possible  that  it 
would  be  better  to  change  the  cnaracter  of  our 
Government  and  make  it  one  consolidated 
Government  with  all  power  at  the  centre ;  but, 
sir,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  believe  that  liberty  can  only  be  pre- 
served to  any  people  by  a  division  of  the 
power  of  the  Government.  It  is  by  reason 
of  this  division  of  power,  first  between  the 


naHonal  and  the  State  govemmenta,  and  then 
a  division  of  the  powers  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment into  le^slative,  ezecative,  and  judi- 
cial departments,  that  we  are  to  preserve  the 
Government ;  and  when  you  vest  all  poorer  in 
the  hands  ot  one  set  of  men,  you  establifili  a 
despotism ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  have  one  body  or  many.  It  ia  only  by  the 
division  of  powers  that  you  can  preserve  lib- 
erty. 

Our  Government  is  not  and  was  not  intend- 
ed to  be  a  pure  democracy.  It  is  a  reyablle 
and  not  a  democracy.  It  was  not  intended 
that  the  majority  should  have  all  the  power  in 
this  country,  and  it  will  be  a  change  of  the 
Government  when  it  shall  be  estabh&ed  npon 
that  principle,  and  will  very  soon,  I  appre- 
hend, run  into  a  despotism.  Governments,  in 
fact,  are  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  and 
constitutions  are  for  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties ;  and  our  Government  is  formed  wiUi 
wonderful  wisdom  by  the  diviaon  of  powers 
among  the  States,  and  by  dividing  those  pow- 
ers among  the  different  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  Hr.  President,  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  it  would  be  bejtter  to  elect 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
whole  people  as  one  body,  and,  although  the 
Senator  avers  that  our  manner  now  of  elect- 
in^  the  President  weakens  the  national  idea,  I 
thmk  that  was  intended.  We  know  that  Presi- 
dents have  been  elected  without  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  'vote.  Mr.  Ibincoln  was 
elected  in  1860  with  aUarge  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  against  him,  but  still  he  was 
elected  according  to  the  constitutional  form,  in 
the  mode  appointed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
people  are  represented  in  the  other  House  of 
Congress;  the  States  are  represented  here; 
and  the  President  is  elected  by  a  combination 
of  the  two— the  popular  vote  as  represented 
in  the  House,  and  the  States  as  represented  in 
this  body. 

Fow,  it  may  be  well  to  dispense  with,  the 
electoral  college.  I  think  possibly  it  would  be 
an  improvement.  I  see  no  use  of  these  dec- 
tors  under  the  present  practice  when  the  elec- 
tors are  committed  in  advance,  before  they  are 
chosen,  to  vote  in  a  particular  way;  but  still 
it  would  not  relieve  us  of  the  difficulty  in  de- 
tMinining  for  whom  the  people  of  a  State 
voted.  Ton  may  have  the  same  trouble  in  re- 
gard to  frauds  at  an  election  or  as  to  the  resalt 
in  a  State  without  electors  as  when  the  votes 
are  cast  for  electors.  So  we  do  not  really  get 
rid  of  that  difficulty. 

My  object  is  not  to  enter  upon  any  diseui- 
sion  of  this  subject,  and  I  should  not  have 
risen  at  all  but  to  throw  out  these  suggestions, 
as  to  the  points  in  which  I  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution ;  but  its  practicability  in  appointing  a 
I  committee  to  sit  during  the  recess  ia  a  quea- 
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tion  that  I  think  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
uodv 

Hr.  SHERMAN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  there  is  some  practical  diffi- 
culty about  the  resolution  in  the  view  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think 
the  object  would  be  better  accomplished  by 
sending  the  resolution  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.  Our  oomtfiittees  ex- 
pire with  the  session  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
I  do  not  think  Congress  has  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  joint  committee  to  continue  after  the 
term  for  which  the  Congress  is  elected.  I  sim- 
ply submit  it  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  word,  Mr.  President 
The  Senate  is  regarded  as  a  perpetual  body, 
and,  although  our  committees  expire  with  the 
session,  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  as 
a  matter  of  common  practice  to  extend  the 
existence  of  a  committee  during  vacation  and 
authorize  it  to  act. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Is  this  a  joint  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No,  sir,  a  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Then  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Can  the  Senate  con- 
tinue its  committees  beyond  the  Congress? 

Mr.  SHERMAN,  that  has  been  done,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TRITMBULL.  I  was  not  aware  that  it 
had  ever  been  done. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  was  done  in  one  case, 
I  know.  The  Committee  on  Finance  was  au- 
thorized to  examine  a  bill  during  a  recess  and 
sit  daring  a  recess. 

Mr.  TRCMfiULL.  The  difficulty,  as  it 
strikes  me,  is  this — ^if  the  practice  has  been 
the  other  way,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  con- 
sidered heretofore — but  the  Senator  will  see 
that  if  a  committe  is  now  appointed,  a  differ- 
ent presiding  officer  will  preside  over  this 
body  after  the  4th  of  March;  a  new  set  of 
members  will  be  here;  and  the  persons  ap- 
pointed upon  a  committee  now  may  then  be 
out  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  But  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  continues,  although 
the  members  change. 

Mr,  TRUMBULL.  The  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  does  not  continue.  We 
know  that  we  are  to  have  such  a  committee, 
but  the  persons  composing  that  committee  now 
cannot  be  continued,  it  seems  to  me, 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    But  at  the  called  session 


after  the  4tli  of  March  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
be  continued,  although  it  may  not  be  composed 
of  the  same  persons.  The  committee  wiU  stUl 
exist,  although  the  members  may  be  different. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Was  it  ever  known,  I 
submit  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  you  re- 
ferred measures  to  a  committee  before  you  had 
any  persons  np<m  the  committee?  The  com- 
mittee, you  may  say,  are  provided  for  perma- 
nently ;  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that 
the  practice  in  this  body  is,  when  we  meet  at 
the  commencement  of  a  session  and  a  bill  is  in- 
troduced, to  lay  it  on  the  t&ble  until  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  formed.  We  do  not  refer  a 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  until  we  have 
made  a  Committee  on  Finance,  although  it  is 
provided  that  there  shall  be  a  Committee  on 
Finance.  Until  it  is  organized  we  make  no 
references  to  it.  We  continue  committees  over 
from  one  session  of  Congress  to  another,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  we  had  ever  undertaken  to 
continue  our  committees  or  the  business  before 
committees  from  one  Congress  to  another,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  done.  How- 
ever, I  only  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
similar  case  except  the  precedent  I  spoke  of; 
but  it  is  not  material.  Let  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  then  if  necessary  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged when  we  meet  after  the  4th  of  March. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mob- 
BTLL,  of  Vermont,  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  make  that  motion? 

Mr.  SHERMAN,  Tes,  sir,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  the 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
motion  is  to  refer  the  resolution  itself  to  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Yes,  sir,  V 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Sekatb. 

Thunday,  February  18, 1878. 

(<«Ck>ngre8sional  Globe,'*  p.  1809.) 

Mr.  SHERMAN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  : 

Baolved  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring), That  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  be  re- 
scinded. 
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Ik  8xnatb. 

Tiusday,  January  26,  1875. 

("  Congressional  Becord/'  p.  729.) 

Mr.  EDMUNDS  asked,  and  by  ananimons 
consent  obtained,  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  (S. 
No.  1191)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  tbe 
counting  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Pri^eges  and 
Elections,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


In  Sbnatb. 

7%undayf  Fehrua^  25,  1875. 

("  Congressional  Beoord,"  pp.  1769-1786.) 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  bill  (S.  No. 
1251)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting 
of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  is 
before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the 
>yhole  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  line  8, 
section  1, 1  move  to  strike  out  the  words  *^  one 
teller"  and  insert  "two  tellers."  The  bill 
provides  for  one  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  see 
no  reason  for  that.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  to  the 
count  of  the  votes.  This  bill  goes  on  the 
theory  that  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 
Although  they  meet  together  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  that  does  not  make  a 
joint  assembly  in  which  a  majority  present 
can  control  the  minority.  The  Houses  do  not 
lose  their  individuality,  but  each  House  is 
equal  to  the  other  in  the  functions  that  are  to 
be  performed.  There  is  no  propriety,  there- 
fore, in  giving  two  tellers  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentativea  and  only  one  to  the  Senate. 
On  the  contrary,  there  ought  to  be  a  teller  of 
each  party,  and  in  order  to  do  that  there  should 
be  two  teUers  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the 
House.    I  move  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.    The  bill  is  as  the  present 


rule  is,  providing  one  teDer  for  the  House  and 
two  for  the  Senate,  but  I  make  no  objection  to 
the  amendment    I  think  it  is  well  enough. 

Mr.  GONKLING.  ]  wish  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  before  we  vote 
upon  this  amendment.  In  constituting  com- 
mittees in  all  parliamentary  bodies,  an  odd 
number  is  the  rule  for  the  obvious  motive  of 
securing  action ;  in  other  words  to  prevent  a 
tie.  Without  stopping  now  to  consider  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  function  of  these 
tellers,  suppose  it  occurs  that  they  stand  two 
to  two.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wheUier 
it  is  wise  to  so  adjust  the  numbers  that  an 
equal  division  may  occur? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says  would  have  significance  if  these 
tellers  had  any  ultimate  power  of  decision ;  but 
as  the  power  of  decision,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing but  the  mere  ministerial  duty  of  reading 
the  returns  and  footing  them  up  is  reserved  to 
the  two  Houses,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  constituting  a  malority  of  the  teUers  of 
one  political  party  or  the  other.  All  questions 
that  arise  for  decision  must  be  decided  by  the 
two  Houses.  The  tellers  have  certain  minis- 
terial functions  to  perform.  Tliej  read  the 
certificates ;  and  if  there  is  no  objection  then 
they  put  down  on  sheets,  which  are  already 
ruled  and  prepared  for  them,  the  votes.  That 
being  done,  when  the  work  is  coihpleted,  thef 
add  up  the  figures  and  hand  the  paper  to  the 
presiding  omcer,  who  declares  the  result 
Their  duties  being  ministerial  only,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  a  maiority  of  one  opinion 
or  of  another  opinion ;  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  Senate,  its  individuiuitj, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  errors  that  might 
creep  in  by  the  superior  vigilance  that  might 
be  exercised  by  two  over  one,  it  is  but  right 
and  proper  that  there  sl^ould  be  two  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONKUNG.  The  only  fault  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  it 
proves  too  much.  If  really  these  tellers  have 
nothing  to  do  but  foot  up  a  column  of  figures 
and  state  it,  the  Senator  will  see  that  there  is 
little  substance  in  contending  that  there  shoold 
be  two  rather  than  one  on  the  part  of  the  SeD- 
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ate.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this  amendment ; 
but  I  still  think  that  if  there  be  anj  use  for 
the  saggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
it  would  be  a  better  saggestion  if  he  would  so 
fix  a  namber  that  it  should  be  an  uneven  num- 
ber and  should  insure  an  opinion  from  those 
-who  are  to  give  an  opinion,  even  though  it 
may  be  upon  a  question  so  ministerial  in  the 
function  called  for  as  that  prescribed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  If  he  says  there  is  no 
Bignificance  about  this  one  way  or  the  other, 
then  one  teller  is  as  good  as  forty.  If  any 
contingency  should  arise  in  which  numbers 
might  be  important,  then  I  submit  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  in  the  case  of  a  committee  so 
fixed  that  there  may  be  a  minority. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Does  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator say  that  as  to  the  function  of  tellers  and 
the  report  made  by  them  provided  by  the 
joint  rule,  the  votes  of  two  from  one  House 
might  overrule  the  vote  of  the  one  from  the 
other  HoQse  ? 

Mr.  GO^TKLING.  I  am  molined  to  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  think  not. 
Mr.  OONKLING.  I  only  say  as  a  proposi- 
tion at  large,  assuming  that  they  have  any- 
thing to  do,  the  idea  should  be  to  constitute 
the  body  in  such  wise  that  there  would  be  a 
controlling  p^rt  by  reason  of  having  the  whole 
body  an  odd  number,  rather  than  so  adjust  it 
that  there  might  be  an  equal  difference  with 
no  product  from  the  process. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  In  this  case  the  tellers  are 
appointed  on  behalf  of  each  House,  act  for 
each  HoQse,  and  not  together. 

Mr.  OON^KLING.  That  is  true ;  and  now 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Delaware  tell  me  what 
reason  occurs  to  him  for  having  two  tellers  in- 
stead of  one  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  confess  I  have  not  thought 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  I  agree  with  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  there 
should  be  two  tellers  from  each  House,  that 
each  leading  opinion  in  each  Hoase  may  be 
represented  by  the  teUers.  The  tellers  have 
no  positive  ultimate  authority.  If  we  desire 
to  do  anything  different,  I  think  it  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  having  an  uneven  number 
of  tellers  from  each  House,  as  three  or  five, 
for  example,  that  each  House  might  be  advised 
by  a  majority  of  its  committee  of  tellers  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  But  plainly  the  tellers 
of  the  two  Houses  cannot  act  together,  inas- 
much as  the  two  Houses  themselves  cannot 
act  together.  Therefore,  if  any  opinion  from 
the  tdiers  were  desirable  by  the  respective 
Houses,  it  could  be  ascertained^by  having  one 
teUer  or  three  tellers  or  five  teUers  from  each 
House,  and  in  no  other  way.  *For  one  I  am 
content  that  there  shall  be  two  from  each 
House,  that  the  leading  opinions  of  each  House 
mav  be  represented. 

Mr.  THTJRMAN'.    My  object  in  making  this 
motion  was  that  the  Senate  might  maintain  its 
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right  to  a  perfect  equality  of  power  in  this  im- 
portant business,  and  I  nave  but  a  few  words 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Now,  what  are  the  duties  of  these  teUers? 
The  President  of  the  Senate  takes  up  a  return, 
opens  the  envelope,  does  not  read  it  himself, 
but  hands  it  to  the  tellers.  For  what  purpose 
is  it  handed  to  the  tellers?  first,  that  they 
may  read  it;  and  having  read  it,  then  if  no 
objection  is  made,  the  vote  of  that  State  is  put 
down  in  the  blanks  which  have  been  previously 
prepared.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  tne  tdlers, 
when  they  read  such  returns,  to  announce  to 
the  joint  assembly  any  defects  that  they  may 
find.  We  had  an  example  at  the  last  count 
where  the  tellers  reported  that  the  returns 
were  all  in  due  form  except  that  one  of  the 
seals  did  not  appear  to  be  the  great  seal  of  the 
State.  That  was  a  thing,  which  could  not  ap- 
pear by  mere  reading;  it  could  only  appear  by 
mspection,  and  every  member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  so  assembled  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  four  hundred  could 
not  make  that  personal  inspection  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  consequence  was  that  that  was  a 
duty  which  devolved  upon  the  tellers.  Now, 
if  you  have  four,  you  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  returns  liian  if  you 
have  a  less  number. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  return  having 
been  accepted  or  not  rejected,  and  the  votes 
being  put  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  put  down  in  the 
right  column,  and  when  footed  up  that  the 
footing  is  correct,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
correct  where  four  perform  the  duty  than 
where  a  less  number  do.  Still  I  do  not  say 
that  three  might  not  perform  it  or  that  two 
might  not  perrorm  it ;  and  I  would  prefer  one 
from  each  House  rather  than  two  from  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  and  one  from  the 
Senate.  What  I  insist  upon  is  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  Senate  in  the  functions  that  are 
to  be  then  performed.  I  therefore  insist  that 
the  motion  I  have  made  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Mr.  President,  if  some 
gentleman  who  was  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress in  February,  1865,  when  this  rule  was 
adopted,  when  I  presume  there  was  discussion 
on  uie  subject,  can  tell  us  why  the  precedent 
was  established,  we  could  better  see  whether 
we  should  change  it.  If  there  were  good  rea- 
sons for  it  then,  it  might  be  well  to  continue  it ; 
and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  very  im- 
portant results  in  any  way  from  this  change. 
I  thought  there  were  reasons  why  originiuly 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  have  two 
tellers  and  the  Senate  should  have  one.  Those 
reasons  must  continue.  If  they  never  had  an 
existence,  I  might  as  well  take  the  suggestion 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  and  insist, 
for  the  sake  of  dignity,  or  whatever  yon  may 
please  to  call  it,  upon  the  equal  representation 
of  the  Senate  upon  this  tally-board  with  the 
other  House.    I  confess,  however,  that  if  we 
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are  ihere  represented  by  a  teller,  his  report 
will  be  quite  as  snificient  for  the  Senate  as  if 
there  were  two  or  three  or  any  other  number. 
It  so  strikes  me.  But  there  might  have  been 
reasons  why  there  was  that  disproportion  be- 
tween the  Houses.  It  might  have  grown  sim- 
ply out  of  the  numerical  difference  between 
the  two  bodies.  Something  of  that  kind  might 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  drew  the 
rule,  and  the  rule  was  a  joint  rule  which  of 
course  both  Houses  were  consulted  about.  I 
can  apprehend  that  it  will  be  no  loss  to  the 
Senate  if  it  is  represented  by  an  additional 
teller,  nor  can  I  see  any  barm  done  by  increas- 
ing the  number.  Perhaps  it  might  be  some 
assistance  in  the  arithmetical  feat  of  recording 

the  vote.     

Mr.  OONKLING.  Mr.  President  without 
referring  to  the  debates,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  were  printed  I  believe  in  a  pamphlet 
at  the  time,  which  pamphlet  is  still  witbin 
reach,  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware one  consideration,  growing  rather  out  of 
usage  than  necessity  or  fundamental  reason, 
why  the  number  of  three  tellers  in  all  was 
fixed.  The  custom  has  been,  speaking  now  of 
the  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for 
the  tellers  representing  the  sentiments  of  a 
particular  State  from  which  electors  came  to 
count  the  vote.  Speaking  more  plainly  and 
exactly,  a  State  had  cast  its  vote  for  the  demo- 
cratic nominees  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  usage  has  been  for  the  democratic 
teller  in  the  House  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  returns,  to  read  them  at  large,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  or  to  announce  the  re- 
sult of  them.  A  State  having  voted  other- 
wise, the  teller  representing  the  other  party 
read  its  returns  to  the  House;  and  when  the 
announcement  in  gross  of  the  result  came  to 
be  made  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
usually  did  that.  So  the  work  has  been  ap- 
portioned, rather  as  the  Senate  will  see  as  a 
matter  of  comity  or  courtesy  among  the  tell- 
ers than  otherwise ;  and  the  one  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  has  been  held  sufScient  to 
represent  the  Senate.  How  far  the  numerical 
difference  between  the  two  Houses,  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  entered  into  it,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  adjust- 
ment fell  to  that  number  of  tellers  because  the 
usage  had  been  to  apportion  the  process,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  state. 

Mr.  6AYAKD.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator 
for  this  statement.  He  has  given  me  now  a 
suggestion  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  to  which  I  referred  before. 
I  wish  that  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  most 
gracious  comity  may  prevail  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  House  in  any  perform- 
ance of  public  duty ;  but  still  there  Is  the  fact 
which  was  recognized  in  the  reasoning  which 
caused  the  rule  to  be  adopted,  that  when 
the  vote  of  one  party  was  to  be  read  from 
a  State  in  which  that  party  had  been  suc- 
cessful with  its  candidate  a  gentleman  associ- 


ated with  that  party  read  it  aloud,  and  irha 
the  arithmetical  computation  of  a  vote  was  to 
be  announced  on  the  other  side  bispoUtica! 
opponent  rose  and  read  it.  lliat  rule  was.  I 
think,  a  wise  one.  It  was  satisfactory  to  all 
It  was  courteous  and  it  was  substantially  juit 
and  protective. 

Just  BO,  Mr.  President,  will  the  same  reason- 
ing apply  to  the  reading  of  the  votes  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Senate.  I  think  from  the  fact  Uuxt 
there  can  be  a  representation  of  both  political 
parties  in  counting  the  votes  in  the  board  of 
tellers  created  by  the  joint  rule,  who  act  for 
that  purpose,  there  is  something  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  as  well  u 
to  the  representatives  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Therefore  I  wish  now  that  there 
would  be  not  only  no  objection  to,  but,  for 
very  palpable  reasons,  cause  for  giving  the 
Senate  two  tellers,  so  that  each  party  of  the 
Senate  should  proclaim  the  vote  and  make  it 
perfectly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  that  prodama- 
tion  is  concerned,  to  both  sides.  I  think  there  is 
force  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  frm 
Ohio,  and  I  trust  his  motion  may  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Inoaus 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thtb- 
man]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  * 

Mr.  THDRMAN.  After  the  word  "Toteg" 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  line  of  the  firet  see- 
tion,  I  move  to  insert — 

Which  certifl6at6B  ahall  be  opened,  presented,  tz^ 
acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  nimei  cf 
the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  goes  upon  the  theorr. 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  that  the 
function  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  sn- 
ply  to  open  the  returns;  that  it  is  not  his  fnD^ 
tion  to  count  them ;  that  they  are  to  be  connte^ 
in  such  manner  as  will  be  provided  either  bj  t 
joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses  or  by  law,  which- 
ever is  the  proper  mode  of  providing  for  their 
count.  His  function  then  being  simply  to  open 
the  returns  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  tellers, 
it  ought  not  to  be  left  in  his  discretion  to  se- 
lect the  returns  that  h^  will  first  preaeot 
They  should  be  presented  in  some  prescribed 
mode,  and  I  conceive  of  no  one  lees  liable  to 
objection  than  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  the  States.  It  would  be  imposdUe  io 
select  any  other  method  that  I  am  aware  of. 
unless  you  were  to  call  the  States  in  fbe  order 
of  their  coming  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Or  in  the  order  of  their 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  In  the  order  of  tlieir 
adopting  the  J^ederal  Constitution,  or  of  the 
original  thirteen  and  the  subsequent  admissioD 
of  the  States  f  but  that  is  not  so  convenieDt  t 
mode  as  the  alphabetical  mode.  The  alpha- 
betical mode  reauires  no  research,  can  give  ri^e 
to  no  possible  oiscussion,  is  perfectly  simply 
and  is  perfectly  fair. 

I  therefore  propose  this  amendment,  which 
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I  consider  to  be  correct  and  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  bill.  Man- 
ifestly it  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  power  of 
the  presiding  officer  to  select  at  his  pleasure 
what  returns  he  will  first  present  There  ought 
to  be  a  prescribed  mode  that  should  settle  that 
question,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  relieve 
him  from  any  responsibility  on  the  subject  or 
any  suspicion  as  to  improper  motives  in  his 

Eresentation  of  the  returns.  But  for  much 
igber  reasons  than  that  it  is  proper  that  these 
returns  should  be  presented,  opened,  and  acted 
upon  in  some  prescribed  mode,  I  hope,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TnURM AN".  I  now  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  sentence  of  the  first  section  on  page  2 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER.  The  Secre- 
tary  will  report  the  words  to  be  stricken  out. 

The  Sbobbtabt.  On  page  2,  beginning  at 
line  34,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing words: 

And  aay  other  qaestion  peitlnent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  Housea  are  Msembled  may  be  sub- 
mitted and  determined  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  previous  part  of  the 
section  provides  that  when  a  question  shall 
arise  in  regard  to  ^^  counting  the  votes  therein 
certified  " — that  is,  certified  in  any  certificate 
which  shall  have  been  opened  and  presented 
as  provided  in  the  section — the  Senate  shall 
withdraw,  and  the  two  Houses  shall  act  upon 
the  objection  or  question  separately ;  and  then, 
when  each  House  has  made  its  decision,  they 
shall  convene  again  and  the  decision  shall  be 
announced.  Then  come  in  at  the  close  of  the 
section  these  words : 

And  any  otherquestion  pertinent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may  oe  sub- 
mitted and  determined  in  like  manner. 

I  do  not  know  why  these  words  were  put  in. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  necessity  for  them.  I 
can  conceive  of  a  construction  put  upon  these 
words  that  would  lead  to  irremediable  mischief. 
I  would  be  glad,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  willing  that  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  that  he  would  give  us  his  view  as  to 
the  effect  of  these  words.  If  he  is  willing 
that  the  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  I  wiU 
not  trouble  him. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  find  that  these  words  are 
embraced  in  the  original  rule,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  rule  to  which  perhaps  no  exception  was 
ever  taken.  The  original  rule  providing  for 
the  counting  of  the  votes  says : 

And  any  other  qaestlon  percent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  sub- 
mitted and  determined  in  like  manner. 

It  simply  provides  for  the  determination  of 
any  question  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 


mine which  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
both  Houses,  to  be  determined  in  like  manner, 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  There  may 
be  other  questions  arising.  I  could  not  now 
anticipate  one;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
mention  one;  but  other  questions  may  arise, 
the  determination  of  which  may  be  essential ; 
and  this  clause  simply  provides  for  their  settle- 
ment in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  It  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  these  words  in  section  1 — ^the  last  sentence 
in  the  section — should  come  out.  The  previ- 
ous part  of  the  section  provides  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  counting  of  the  votes.  All  that 
can  properly  be  done  by  the  two  Houses  is  al- 
ready provided  for.  I  was  aware  that  these 
words  were  in  the  twenty-second  joint  rule, 
and  I  can  conceive  some  reasons  why  they 
were  put  in  that  role ;  but  I  can  conceive  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  remain.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  think  that  the 
twenty-second  rule  is  a  bad  rule.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  it.  I  do  not  think  it  Ls  neces- 
sary to  preserve  this  part  of  it,  which  to  my 
mind  is  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 
Let  the  whole  of  it  go,  if  any  part  of  it  is  to 
go.  There  were  very  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  first  counts  of  the  votes  under  that  rule. 
The  rule  was  adopted  in  1865, 1  believe. 
Mr.  MORTON.  February  6, 1865. 
Mr.  THURMAN*.  It  does  not  say  in  my 
copy  when  it  was  adopted.  It  was  adopted  in 
1865.  There  were  very  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  that  rule  was  adopted.  Several 
of  the  Southern  States  were  not  reconstruced 
as  it  was  then  said,  as  some  Senators  and  as 
the  m^ority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
thought.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  they  needed  reconstruction  at  all. 
They  were  not  reconstructed  and  the  question 
whether  they  should  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  a  mooted  question.  It  was 
a  qaestion  whether  in  point  of  fiiot  they  were 
States  of  this  Union.  That  was  the  question. 
If  they  were  States  of  the  Union  tliey  were 
entitled  to  vote,  but  a  majority  of  Oongress 
refused  to  consider  them  as  States  of  the 
Union.  ' 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Not  so  early  as  1865  ? 
Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
1868,  not  at  the  time  when  this  rule  was 
adopted.  The  war  had  not  closed  at  the  time 
the  rule  was  adopted  in  1865,  and  what  States 
would  be  in  the  Union  in  1868- was  a  question 
that  no  one  could  then  absolutely  loretell. 
The  war  still  existed,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
foretell  what  would  be  the  result,  after  the  war 
shonld  dose,  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Under 
those  circumstances  this  rnle  was  adopted,  and 
it  was  enforced.  It  was  enforced  in  me  count 
of  1869,  and  that  most  extraordinary  of  all 
announcements  ever  made  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate^  that  the  vote  of  Geor- 
^a  shonld  be  received  if  it  would  not  change 
the  result;  but  if  it  would  change  the  result 
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it  gbonld  be  rejected  I  It  was  in  that  state  of 
tlie  coantry  that  this  provision  crept  into  this 
role.  No  reason  of  that  kind  exists  any  more. 
There  is  no  longer  any  i^estion  what  are  the 
States  of  this  Union.  Tortonately  for  the 
country,  every  one  of  them  is  a  State  in  the 
Union.  There  is  no  lon^rer  any  expelled  sister. 
On  the  contrary,  yon  have  taken  in  a  oonple 
more  yesterday,  although  they  are  very  yonng 
and  very  feeble.  There  is  no  question,  there- 
fore, as  to  what  are  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  no  necessity  for  this  provision  being  in 
this  rule.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  left  in  the 
rule  it  may  give  rise  to  claims  that  are  utterly 
inadmissible.  We  have  no  provision  for  con- 
testing the  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  This  biU  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
vide for  any  such  contest,  If  it  did  it  would 
be  lamentable,  nay,  whoUy,  utterly  defective. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  opening  the 
door  to  questions  over  which  we  have  no  juris- 
diction ;  and  unless  we  intend  to  invite  ques- 
tions and  the  exercise  of  a  juriRdiction  we  do 
not  possess,  these  words  snould  be  stricken 
out  of  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Thubman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Now,  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  make  the  bill  consistent  with  the  ac- 
tion lust  .taken  by  the  Senate,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  words  in  section  8,  lines  8  and  4 — 

Or  for  the  dedsion  of  any  other  questioD  pertinent 
thereto. 

That  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  after 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  section  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  As  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  important  bill,  I  take  it  that  it  is  well  to 
have  the  phraseology  used  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible. Therefore  in  line  8  of  section  1 1  move 
to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words  ^^the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  ^'  and  inserting  the  words 
''the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.'' 
There  is  no  such  phraseology  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  ''the  two  Houses  of  Congress.'*  The 
phraseology  used  in  the  Constitution  is  that 
which  I  propose  to  insert,  "the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. -' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  move  to  amend  in  line 
4  section  1,  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  one 
o*olock  "  the  letters  "  p.  m." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  In  line  10  of  section  1, 
after  the  word  "  counted,"  I  move  to  insert 
the  words  "  by  them." 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  does  the  Senator 
sajf 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  After  the  word  "  count- 
ed," in  line  15,  section  1,  I  move  to  add 
the  words  "by  them."  As  it  now  reads  it 
does  not  indicate  who  is  to  count.     It  wfll 


make  it  more  precise  to  say  "  the  votes  h$m% 
been  counted  by  them ; "  that  is,  the  tellers. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Is  the  Senatof 
from  Indiana  quite  sure  that  that  would  b« 
right? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  scarcely  understood  ihi 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  think  those 
words  hardly  necessary. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  object 
to  them  if  they  are  merely  unnecessary,  bot 
the  question  is  whether  the  votes  are  counted 
bv  tellers 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Then  we  ought  to  set- 
tle it.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  ought  to 
settle.  I  understand  the  tellers  are  to  count 
the  votes.  They  are  to  read  the  certificates 
and  then  cast  up  the  votes;  and  having  done 
so,  they  hand  the  result  to  the  President  and 
he  announces  it  to  the  joint  meeting. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  tellers  cer- 
tainly perform  the  ministerial  duty  of  coonting 
the  votes,  but  whether  that  is  the  coimtii^ 
spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  I  think  there  is 
very  grave  question. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Then  I  ask  the  Senator 
who  is  to  count!  The  statute  wiU  not  then 
provide  for  that 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  doubt  from  the  language  of  the 
rule  that  it  was  intended  that  the  teDers  shooid 
do  the  counting.    The  language  is : 

And  said  tellers,  havinff  read  the  same  in  tbe 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  i^ 
sembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and  the  votes  Iv- 
in^r  been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  b« 
delivered,  etc. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  those  words  would  be 
useless.  K  these  gentlemen  are  to  make  a  liK 
of  the  votes,  unless  they  count  them,  how  can 
they  be  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  W€«D 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  to  my  friend: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preseoe* 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  op<s 
all  the  certificates. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  "  And  the  votes  shiJi 
then  be  counted." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  "  And  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted."  I  understand  th&t 
that  counting  is  reiStly  done  under  l^e  super' 
vision  and  in  fact  by  the  two  Houses.  I  thiok 
the  bill  is  a  good  deal  better  leaving  it  ss  ^^ 
Constitution  leaves  it,  without  saying  "beiog 
counted  by  the  tellers." 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Then  it  seems  to  me  a 
wrangle  might  spring  up  at  once  as  to  whether 
the  tellers  should  count  the  votes  or  somebod/ 
else.  I  do  not  see  how  the  joint  meeting  coulu 
count  them  unless  through  some  instniin^°' 
tality. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Thebinisintbe 
language  of  the  Constitution  now. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  understand  the  object 
of  this  act  is  to  execute  the  provision  of  tbe 
Constitution.  I  submit  the  amendment  to  tbe 
Senate. 
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Mr.  LOGAN.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  not  at  least  saffioient  to  nse  the 
language  of  the  Oonstitation?  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  language  of  the  Oonstltation.  The 
mere  addition  of  the  nnmher  of  votes,  done 
merely  as  a  clerical  daty  hy  these  persons,  cer- 
tainly is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  same  as,  for  instance, 
in  many  States  where  the  State  constitution 
refers  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  governor 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State.  They  are  to  count  the  vote; 
that  ia  the  language  of  several  of  the  State 
constitutions ;  but  the  vote  is  never  actually 
counted  by  the  Legislature;  it  is  counted  in 
their  presence  by  the  secretary  or  clerks,  as 
may  be.  But  the  meaning  of  it  evidently  is 
that  they  count  the  vote.  The  clerks  merely 
are  those  persons  designated  by  the  bodies  to 
count  the  vote.  Should  they  make  a  miscount 
of  the  vote  there  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  two  Houses  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  certainly.  Hence  it  certalnfy  means 
the  counting  of  the  vote  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Ckmgress,  although  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  number  is  done  by  persons  who  are  selected 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is.  well  to  leave 
the  language  in  the  bill  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MEBRIMON*.  The  whole  statement  of 
the  vote  is  prepared  under  the  supervinon  of 
the  joint  meeting,  but  who  is  to  cast  up  the 
vote?  Is  it  by  the  tellers  or  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  ?  Some- 
body must  do  it.  The  object  of  this  statute  is 
to  execute  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  upon 
which  all  legislation  is  to  rest.  Of  course  when 
the  tellers  cast  up  the  vote  and  hand  it  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  whole  is  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  joint  meeting.  My 
object  is  to  make  it  specific 

Mr.  MORTON*.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that 
these  words  are  not  necessary.  It  is  possible 
that  something  more  may  be  involved  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes  than  the  mere  addition 
of  the  figures.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  leave  it  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  wish  to  say  one  word 
on  this  question.  Somebody  must  do  the  min- 
isterial function  of  counting  these  votes.  They 
most  be  counted  either  by  the  tellers,  or  by 
clerks,  or  each  member  must  take  his  turn  and 
count  thetn  for  himself,  which  is  simply  im- 
practicable. Nor  do  we  propose  to  devolve 
that  duty  upon  clerks.  We  appoint  tellers  and 
take  care  who  they  shall  be,  in  order  that  the 
count  may  be  accurate.  I  think  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  withoat  the  amendment  implies 
that  the  tellers  shall  count  the  votes.  They 
are  to  make  a  list  of  them.  "  The  votes  hav- 
ing been  counted ;''  I  think  the  implication  is 
that  they  are  to  be  counted  by  the  tellers.  In 
order  to  make  this  bill  exactly  conform  to  the 
Constitution,  the  word  ^^then"  ot^ht  to  be  in 
before  the  word  "  counted."  The  Constitution 
IS  *^  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;**  that 
is,  shall  be  counted  right  there,  in  the  presence 


of  the  two  Houses.  That  is  what  the  Consti- 
tution requires,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,  perhaps, 
here.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  elsewhere. 
They  are  to  be  counted  then  and  there. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  implied  from  the 
preceding  part  of  the  section. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  should 
think  it  was ;  but  I  suppose  the  Senator  will 
have  no  objection  to  inserting  the  exact  words 
of  the  Constitution,  the  word  "  then  "  before 
the  words  ^*  be  counted."  The  language  of  the 
Constitution  Ib  : 

And  the  votes  Bhall  then  be  counted. 

I  suppose  the  word  **  then  "  ought  to  go  in ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  relieve  all  difficulty  to 
insert  after  the  word  ** counted"  the  words 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses." 

Mr.  MDRTON.  The  previous  part  of  the 
section  presupnoses  that. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  meaning  is  just  the  same 
although  the  words  are  not  the  same.  **  The 
votes  having  been  counted  "  is  just  the  same 
precisely  as  the  language  in  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  verbatim^  but  the 
meaning  is  just  the  same. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nort^  Carolina  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  the  bill  now  means,  and  I 
think  it  would  relieve  all  difficulty  if  those 
words  be  put  in. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ?  On  reading 
the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  section  it  is : 

And  the  votes  hasinflr  been  oonnted,  the  result  of 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
elected,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  declaration,  etc. 

Now  suppose  you  put  the  language  in  that 
the  Senator  suggests,  so  as  to  read,  **  counted 
by  them,"  and  an  error  shall  occur.  They 
hand  the  vote  to  the  Vice-President.  Have 
the  two  Houses  then  any  control  of  the  count- 
ing if  you  put  in  the  words  *^  counted  by 
them  ?  " 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands 
I  think  implies  that  the  votes  must  be  counted 
by  them. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  is  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
that  such  an  error  is  likely  to  occur,  where 
there  are  four  men  to  one,  then  that  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to 
occur,  but  such  things  are  possible. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  It  might;  and  that  only 
shows  that  further  amendment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  biU  as  it  is  is  better.  The  idea  is  that  the 
two  Houses  count  the  vote.  Of  course  they 
designate  some  person  to  do  the  mere  ministe- 
rial office  of  counting  the  vote  and  making  the 
addition,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  constructively  done 
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bj  the  two  Houses.  Now.  if  you  put  in  the 
words  *'  by  them,"  they  refer  to  the  men  se- 
lected as  the  persons  to  make  the  count,  and 
leaves  them  the  persons  to  count  the  votes,  in- 
stead of  the  construction  that  the  Constitution 
certainly  bears,  that  the  Houses  count  the 
votes 

Mr.  THUKMAN.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  think  that  certainly  would 
be  the  construction.  Therefore  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  stated  so  exactly  and  so  fully  the  view 
I  have  of  this  matter  that  I  am  content  to  ^ve 
my  vote  upon  the  presentation  he  has  made. 
But  yet  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  his  amendment 
would  confound  together  two  things  diflferent 
in  law  and  in  substance.  The  office  to  be  done 
by  these  tellers,  as  has  been  said,  is  purely  min- 
isterial. As  my  friend  said  a  moment  ago, 
they  do  the  work  and  the  two  Houses  in  fact 
make  the  count.  They  are  mere  machines.  If 
you  could  invent  a  machine  which  would  foot 
up  exactly  these  columns  of  figures  and  state 
them,  that  machine  would  do  everything  that 
this  bill  commits  to  the  tellers,  and  would  do 
it  as  competently  and  as  well  if  it  did  it  as  ex- 
actly as  arithmetic.  So  you  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  members  of  the  two  Houses  to  act 
as  tellers.  Two  of  the  pages  of  the  two 
Houses  could  foot  up  these  figures  and  present 
them  to  the  Houses.  But  does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  when  you  use  the  word  ^*  count ''  in 
the  constitutionsd  sense  yon  can  delegate  to 
two  pages  the  count  of  those  votes?  I  take  it 
not ;  but  the  mechanical,  ministerial  function, 
the  mere  manual  act  of  presenting  a  total  of  a 
column  of  figures  and  handing  that  to  the 
presiding  officer,  you  may  delegate  to  any- 
body, to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  aught  I 
know.  When  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina oomes  now  to  import  into  the  bill  words 
following  those  which  so  nearly  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  as  these,  it  may  be 
said,  I  think  it  will  be  said,  as  the  Senator  be- 
hind me  [Mr.  Looak]  has  suggested,  that  the 
design  was  to  commit  to  these  tellers  the  whole 
business,  not  the  mechanical  ministerial  act  of 
arithmetic  alone,  but  the  whole  count,  with  all 
the  attributes  of  that  count  as  it  stands  in  the 
Constitution.  That  is  not  what  we  mean.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  have  power 
to  do  any  such  thing.  Congress  may  do  what- 
ever is  committed  to  it  as  a  Congress.  Either 
House  or  both  Houses  may  do  whatever  is 
committed  to  it  or  to  them ;  but  Congress  can- 
not delegate  to  anybody  else  legislative  power 
or  any  other  power  which  is  reposed  in  Con- 
gress, and  located  there  and  nowhere  else.  So 
we  may  make  a  rule  which  shall  commit  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses  the  duty 
of  scribes  and  ohirographers,  to  set  down  and 
count  up  and  state  these  figures;  but  when 
you  come  to  the  last  act,  to  the  act  aooom- 


pUshed  of  making  the  count,  in  all  seotes 
which  the  Constitation  imports,  that  is  the  ict 
of  the  two  Houses.  ^^  The  vote  shall  then  U 
counted,"  the  two  Houses  being  there. 

As  I  had  occasion  the  other  £iy  to  aay,  these 
words  are  apare,  they  are  scanty.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  deny  Uie  power  to 
the  presiding  officer,  for  example,  to  make  this 
count,  so  that  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses ;  but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
anticipate  that  question  here  or  to  put  into  this 
bill  anything  under  which  it  might  be  said 
that  had  an  erroneous  footing  been  made  hj 
tellers  it  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
two  Houses  to  correct,  although  the  diacoverj 
might  be  made  before  the  result  was  delivered 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  the  constituent 
body  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  bill 
stands  it  is  entirely  unexceptionable  in  that 
regard. 

The  word  "then/'  which  is  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
necessary,  because  we  are  speaking  here  in  the 
past  tense,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sub- 
stantive objection  to  it  So  of  the  words  ''in 
the  nresence  of  the  two  Houses."  I  think  they 
would  be  surplusage,  because  the  section  else- 
where requires  the  presence  of  the  two  Hoaees. 
It  would  be  abundant  caution,  but  I  see  no 
other  objection  to  it.  Therefore  I  would  rote, 
if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  any  Senator,  that  the 
bill  should  be  so  changed  as  exactly  to  follow 
the  Constitution,  which  I  see  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  STsvuraoN]  has  in  bis  hand.  I 
have  it  in  mj  hand — 

BhttU  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of 
Representatives  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

There  is  no  ol^ection  to  putting  those  words 
in  the  bill,  although  I  think  it  sufficiently  &]>* 
pears ;  but  when  you  come  to  add  to  the  bill 
words  which  imply  that  the  whole  power  of 
making  the  count,  not  merely  in  a  tabnlar 
sense,  not  merely  in  a  clerical  sense,  not  mere- 
ly that  these  men  are  to  be  anuiorized  as 
scribes  to  perform  the  preliminary  process,  bnt 
that  they  are  to  be  empowered  to  consummate 
and  accomplish  the  whole  fact  of  the  count 
upon  which  the  declaration  is  to  be  based,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary experiment,  and  may  in  case  of  a, contest 
lead  to  misunderstanding  and  embarrassment 
Therefore  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolins* 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senate  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment 
and  offer  another  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
be  wididrawn,  if  there  be  no  ol^ection. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  now  propose  to  ft^ 
after  the  word  "  certificates,''  in  the  fourteenth 
line  of  the  first  section,  these  words : 

And  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  by  the  tefr 
era  under  the  aaperviaion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Cod* 
gress. 
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Mr.  ALCORN*.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  he  did  not  make  a  point 
upon  the  use  of  the  words  "  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress"  awhile  ago?  p[jaughter.]  I 
inerel7  saggest  this  to  him  that  he  may  not 
Inv'olre  himself  in  any  contradiction. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  In  referring  to  the  joint 
meeting  in  a  statute  I  thought  it  better  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Constitution.  Those  are  the 
leading  words.  Those  are  the  words  upon 
which  all  the  balance  of  the  statute  turns.  I 
admit  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  say  **  the 
two  Houses,"  and  it  may  well  be  used  for 
^*the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatires " 
after  those  words  are  first  used  in  the  first 
section  of  the  act.  

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN'.  It  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
as  the  last.  His  amendment  now  is  that  the 
votes  then  be  counted  by  the  tellers. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Before,  it  was 
that  they  be  counted  "  by  them."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  had  a  bill  before  us  providing 
how  these  rotes  shall  be  counted,  providing 
that  there  shall  be  the  interposition  of  a  court 
to  settle  questions,  and  it  is  argued  that  that 
i3  constitutional  because  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  a  right  to  pass 
all  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  pro- 
vistous  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  therefore, 
inasmuoh  as  the  Constitution  says  that  these 
votes  are  to  be  counted,  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  a  tribunal  for  their  counting,  to  all  of 
which  I  am  entirely  opposed.  I  believe  that 
the  tribunal  to  count  the  votes  is  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  importing  into  this  bill  a 
provision  that  that  counting,  being  the  only 
word  in  the  Constitution  which  regulates  the 
subject,  shall  be  by  tellers.  I  thhik  that  the 
bill  is  right  as  it  is,  '*  the  votes  having  been 
counted."  We  have  provided  for  tellers.  We 
have  provided  that  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
present,  the  votes  having  been  counted,  of 
course  by  the  two  Houses,  the  ministerial 
duty,  the  work,  being  performed  by  their 
agents,  the  tellers,  and  I  think  that  anything 
introduced  then  may  embarrass  us  very  much. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  tiiat  I  do  not  think  his  amend- 
ment strengthens  the  provision  or  makes  it 
more  clear.  In  reading  the  whole  provision 
through,  the  process  is  so  simple  that  I  think 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  We  cannot  hear  a  word 
the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  say  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  would  strengthen  the  section  or 
make  it  more  clear,  or  relieve  it  from  auy 
doubt.  Reading  it  as  it  is  here,  the  whole 
process  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  I  think  it  is 
hardly  liable  to  misunderstanding.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  insist  on  his  amendment. 


Mr.  MERRIMON.  Why  was  it  necessary, 
then,  if  the  whole  process  is  so  simple,  to  pro- 
vide that  there  should  be  tellers  ?  Why  would 
not  that  follow  as  a  consequence  without  pro- 
viding for  it  in  the  act  ?  My  purpose  is  simply 
to  indicate,  by  a  provision  in  the  statute,  who 
shall  cast  up  the  vote  under  the  direction  of 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  tellers  are  to  perform 
the  mechanical,  ministerial  part  of  the  work. 
They  are  to  make  the  actual  count;  and  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  put  anything  into  the 
bill  which  .  would  seem  to  imply  that  these 
tellers  had  any  other  functions  or  any  other 
power  than  simply  to  make  the  count  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  do  not  give  them  any 
more  power  than  that.  I  do  not  invest  them 
with  any  power. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  that  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  what  the  bill  already  contains. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  biU  as  it  stands  now 
does  not  indicate  who  shall  count  them.  It 
may  be  the  Clerk,  or,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  awhile  ago,  it  may  be  outside  of  the 
joint  meeting;  it  may  be  the  President.  My 
purpose  is  simply  to  make  it  certain,  so  that 
no  difficulty  can  arise  at  any  time  about 
whether  the  Clerk  shall  cast  upthe  vote,  or 
whether  the  tellers  shall  do  it.  W  hoever  does 
it  does  it  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  joint  meeting.  It  is  true  that  the  tellers 
are  simply  the  agents  of  both  Houses,  and 
when  they  cast  up  the  votes  they  do  it,  without 
anything  being  said  to  that  effect  in  the  stat- 
ute, under  the  supervision  of  the  joint  meet- 
ing; but  when  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
they  do  it  under  the  direction  of  both  Houses, 
there  can  be  no  further  question  about  it ,  it 
only  indicates  who  shall  perform  that  minis- 
terial act. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  that  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  appointment  of  tellers,  and  the 
statement  that  ^*  having  read  the  same  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then 
assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates." 
It  seems  to  me  that  involves  all  the  mechanical 
duties  that  can  be  required  of  the  tellers. 

Mr.  LOG- AN.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  ^nator  from  North  Carolina  to  the  pro- 
vision or  the  Constitution  in  comparison  with 
the  language  that  he  proposes  to  amend.  Al- 
though this  bill  comes  from  a  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  framing  the  bill ;  but  whoever  framed  it 
evidently  did  so  with  a  view  to  comply  entire- 
ly and  completely  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  in  reference  to  the  assembling  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President.  Passing 
over  it  and  reading  that  which  relates  to  the 
point  under  consideration,  I  find  this^ 

They  shall  make  distioot  lists  of  all  personfl  voted 
for  as  President  and  of  all  persons  votod  for  aa  V ice- 
Preaident,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
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whioh  lists  they  shall  sign  and  oertify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govenunont  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  dl  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  sball  then  be  counted. 

What  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  partion- 
lar  part  of  the  Oonstitotionf  It  is  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  are  to  count  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  the  same  as 
the^  two  Houses  of  Congress  pass  laws.  The 
business  of  making  laws  is  in  tne  first  instance 
referred  to  committees  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  bills  may  be  prepared  and  put 
in  a  condition  to  be  presented  for  their  action. 
So  in  this  case  they  may  designate  persons  of 
their  own  number  or  they  may  possibly  desig- 
nate persons  not  of  their  number — to  do  what  ? 
Perform  no  duty  at  all,  except  to  take  the  bur- 
den off  the  House  and  Senate  of  making  an 
enumeration  of  the  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  Hence  they  may  appoint 
tellers.  These  tellers  are  merely  to  perform  a 
ministerial  office,  to  make  an  enumeration  of 
the  votes  as  they  are  handed  to  them  by  the 
Vice-President  and  to  return  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent a  statement  of  the  count,  that  be  may  an- 
nounce the  fact.  What  fact?  As  to  who  has 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
either  or  both  of  these  offices. 

This  bill  uses  this  language : 

One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
senttttives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  electoral  votes ;  and  said  tellers,  having 
read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  oi  the  two 
Houses  then  assembled,  sliall  make — 

What? 

«hall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear 
fW>m  the  said  certificates. 

The  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
President  handed  to  the  teUers  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses,  or  in  other  words,  handed 
bo  the  two  Houses  through  the  tellers  whom 
they  have  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  enu- 
merating or  counting  the  votes. 

'^The  votes  having  been  counted.*'  How? 
The  Constitution  says,  *Hhe  votes  shall  then 
be  counted."  Taking  the  language  in  connec- 
tion the  words  used  here  have  the  samf^  mean- 
ing precisely.  ^'  The  votes  having  been  count- 
ed *'  and  *^  the  votes  shall  then  oe  counted " 
meaning  precisely  the  same.    Then  what? 

The  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote. 

** Announce  the  state  of  the  vote'*  to  the 
two  Houses  as  counted  by  the  teUers,  for  what 
purpose  f  That  the  two  Houses  may  be  noti- 
fied of  the  count  made  by  the  tellers.  Then 
it  leaves  it  for  them  to  correct  it  if  it  is  an 
incorrect*  count.  The  whole  thing  is  under 
their  supervision. 

This  being  the  langnaffe  of  the  Constitution, 
and  as  the  votes  have  always  been  counted  in 


this  way  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Hoqki, 
the  construction  of  that  language  being  pe^ 
fectly  weU  understood,  there  is  no  ne^siitf 
for  any  amendment ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  hn* 
guage  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  corrects  anything,  but  makes  the 
phraseology  wore  than  it  is  m  the  bill. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  adopt  the  ver^  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Ton  adopt  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  but  you  add  to  it. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Tes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Why  is  there  any  necessity  for 
adding  to  the  language  of  the  Constitation 
when  that  is  perfectly  understood  by  every- 
body? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  To  designate  the  pe^ 
sons  who  are  to  do  the  ministerial  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  joint  body. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  This  bill  designates  them  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  section  ^*  that  one  teller 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."   They  are  already  designated. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Not  to  count. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Yes,  to  count 

Mr.  MORTON.    That  is  the  meaning. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  It  says  they  shall  make 
a  list. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Very  well.  "One  teller 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  the; 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
certincates  of  the  electoral  votes;  and  said 
tellers,  having  read  tiie  same  in  the  preseoce 
and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  assem- 
bled, shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and  the 
votes  having  been  counted  " — 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    By  whom? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  By  whom?  By  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates, through  those  whom  they  have  de^ 
ignated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  propose  to  designate 
the  persons  who  shall  do  it  as  agents  of  the 
joint  meeting.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Designate  the  persons  vbo 
shall  do  what  f    Count  the  votes  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Count  the  votes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    They  are  already  derignstei 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  do  not  so  understand 
it. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  cannot  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language  if  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  concur  exactiy  in  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  my  fne^^ 
from  North  Carolina  will  read  the  whole  of 
the  Joint  rule,  I  think  it  will  be  made  apparent 
that  the  tellers  have  only  a  ministerial  dnty  to 
perform  in  sunmiing  up  the  tabular  statement 
of  the  certificates,  and  that  the  word  **  connt* 
ed,''  as  used  in  the  Constitution  and  as  used  in 
the  Joint  rule,  does  not  apply  to  the  tellers  At 
all.    It  appears  from  the  joint  rule  that  the 
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retums  are  to  be  opened  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  ^'  said  tellers  having  read  the 
same  in  tiie  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
Honses  then  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the 
YOtes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  oertifi* 
oates.^'  That  is  a  ministerial  daty ;  "^^  and  the 
votes  having  been  ooonted" — ^not  by  these 
tellers — ^and  when  they  have  made  their  certifi- 
cates, some  gentleman  rises  and  says,  "  I  object 
to  the  coont  of  snoh  a  State/'  Then  that  qnes- 
tion  is  to  be  decided  by  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  is  proved  by  this  language : 

If,  upon  the  readinff  of  any  suoh  eertiiloate  by  the 
tellen,  any  q aoBtion  snail  arue  in  regard  to  oounting 
the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate  shall 
there apon  withdraw,  and  said  qnestion  shall  besal^ 
mltted  to  that  body  for  its  decision. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  word 
*^  ooanf  and  the  mere  summing  np  of  what 
the  certificates  show.  I  concur  fhlly  that  the 
bill  as  it  stands  now  discriminates  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  duty  of  the  tellers  and  the 
fact  that  the  votes  as  certified  are  to  be  counted, 
when  the  certificates  are  made  out  by  the  two 
Houses.  If  an  objection  is  made  to  any  fact 
stated  by  a  teller,  the  President  makes  blown 
to  the  two  Houses  the  objection ;  he  says,  "  The 
Senator  from  Slinois  objects  to  the  vote  of 
such  a  State,"  and  then  the  question  of  count- 
ing the  vote  of  that  State  is  to  be  decided  not 
by  the  teUers  but  by  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky while  he  is  up  if  a  provision  is  adopted 
by  which  you  make  the  tellers  the  counters 
does  it  not  conflict  with  the  provision  that  the 
Houses  shall  separate  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  vote  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  it  throws  doubt 
upon  it  and  renders  a  conflict  of  decision  more 
likely  to  arise  than  if  you  leave  it  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  ask  who  is  to  do  this 
ministerial  service  ? 

3fr.  STEVENSON,    The  tellers. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Why  not  say  so  f 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  does  say  so.  I  have 
shown  the  Senator  the  rule  does  say  so  now, 
as  he  will  see  by  a  reference  to  it. 

And  said  tellers^  havinff  read  the  same  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  as- 
sembled— 

Read  what?  Read  the  certificates  which 
have  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate — 

shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear 
from  said  certificates. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  To  make  a  list  does  not 
imply  to  count. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  They  do  not  make  a 
list  by  a  count ;  thev  make  out  only  a  tabu- 
lated list  of  the  certificates  and  then  they  report 
those  tabulated  lists  as  made  out  to  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  sesdon.  Then  comes  the  count. 
Then  comes  the  power  to  be  exercised  alone 
by  the  two  Houses  from  these  certificates  as 
reported  by  the  teUers  and  as  counted  in  one 


sense  if  yon  please  by  the  tellers,  and  then  if 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  counting  of  any 
vote  shown  and  tabulated  by  tellers,  the  (ques- 
tion of  whether  it  shall  be  counted  or  not  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  two  Houses.  That  is 
already  provided  for. 

Mr.  EATON.  My  friend  from  Kentucky 
when  reading  from  tlie  joint  role  reads  from  a 
rule  which  we  destroy  by  this  bilL  Ton  find 
there  that  the  teUers  are  the  counters,  but  yon 
do  not  find  it  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  entirely  plain  in 
the  old  rule,  but  it  is  not  equally  plam  in  the 
biU.  I  think  it  means  so;  I  think  the  Ian* 
guage  will  be  so  construed ;  but  yet  it  is  not 
as  plain  as  it  is  in  the  old  rule  wnich  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  this  bill,  which  never  ought  to 
be  nassed 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oonnecticut  will  see  that  he  is  mistaken,  if  h^ 
reads  the  language.  The  bill  is  in  precisely 
the  same  language  as  the  old  rule  in  this  par* 
ticular.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  destroy 
the  force  of  one  portion  of  the  rule  which 

Srovides  that  an  objection  by  one  House  shall 
estroy  the  vote  of  a  State.  This  bill  requires 
the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  to  destroy  the 
vote  of  a  State ;  but  so  far  as  the  mere  minis- 
terial part  is  concerned  they  are  the  same,  and 
I  will  read  them  to  show.  The  twenty-second 
joint  rule  says : 

One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  oertifi- 
cates  of  the  electoral  rotes,  and  said  teUers,  having 
read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the 
two  Houses  t^en  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  aa  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  oertifloates ; 
and  the  votes  having  oeen  oounted — 

Just  the  language  precisely  of  this  biU — 

the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Pre^ 
ident  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announoe 
the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  per* 
sons,  if  any,  elected ;  which  announcement  shall  be 
deemed  a  simlcient  declaration. 

The  bill  is  precisely  the  same,  word  for 
word,  as  the  old  rule,  except  that  it  changes 
the  proposition  which  allows  one  House  to 
deprive  a  State  of  its  vote.  Of  course  there 
are  changes  other  than  that ;  but  that  is  the 
main  point  in  the  bilL  So  far  as  this  particn* 
lar  portion  of  the  biU  that  we  are  discussing  is 
concerned,  it  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  rule. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  confess,  sir,  that  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
otiier 'Senators  has  not  convinced  me  that  I 
am  in  error  in  offering  this  amendment.  The 
object  of  this  legislation  is  to  execute  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  directs  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President ;  '^  counting,"  I  say ;  sim- 
ply that.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  necessity  to 
exist  for  any  statutory  provision  at  all.  If 
you  are  going  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
this  provision  of  the  Oonstitution  in  one  re- 
spectj  why  not  do  it  in  all  ?    Why  not  make 
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yonr  action  complete  ?  If  we  desire  to  make 
it  complete,  why  not  designate  all  the  agencies 
which  the  Joint  meeting  will  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  result?  We  provide 
an  agency  to  open  the  certificates ;  we  provide 
an  agency  to  make  a  list  of  the  certificates, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  count  and  ascer- 
taining the  result ;  but  the  hill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  agency  for  casting  up  the  vote.  I 
propose  by  this  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  tellers — and  I  do  not  care  particularly 
whether  it  be  the  tellers  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  8enate  or  the  Olerk  of  the  House,  but 
with  a  view  to  put  the  matter  to  rest  I  pro* 
pose  to  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  tellers  shall 
cast  up  the  vote,  count  the  vote  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  joint  meeting.  That  puts  it 
to  rest.  No  question  can  arise  then. 
The  bill  will  be,  if  amended  as  I  propose,  thus — 

'  One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  Hoaae  of  Bepre- 
aentatlves,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are 
opened  bv  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  oertifl- 
cates  of  the  electoral  votes — 

Now  the  duty  of  the  teller  begins — 

and  said  tellers,  having  read  the  same  in  the  pres- 
eDce  and  heariog  of  tne  two  Houses  then  assem- 
bled, shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear from  the  said  certlfioateB. 

A  list ;  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience ; 
and  then  I  propose  to  add — 

And  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  by  the  tellers 
under  the  sapervision  and  direction  of  the  joint 
meeting. 

Then  it  is  plain ;  then  the  agency  is  pro- 
vided and  the  duty  of  that  agency  is  pre- 
scribed, so  that  there  cau  be  no  question  or 
further  trouble  about  it.  As  it  is,  the  joint 
meeting  might  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  cast  up  the  vote ;  they  might  direct 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ilouse  to  do  it ;  they  might 
direct  the  presiding  ofiScer  to  do  it;  they 
might  direct  two  of  the  Senators  to  do  it; 
they  might  direct  somebody  outside  of  the 
joint  meeting  to  do  it.  My  object  is  simply  to 
put  the  question  of  who  shall  cast  up  the  vote 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  Houses  beyond 
any  sort  of  doubt,  to  make  it  specific  and  cei^ 
tain. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  that  if 
the  Senator  would  consider  the  significance  of 
the  word  ^^  counted'*  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion he  would  not  insist  on  his  amendment. 
There  must  be  some  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  a  State  is  entitled  to  a  vote  or  not. 
There  must  be  a  certain  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  the  vote  is  properly  authenticated, 
whether  the  proper  number  of  electoral  votes 
are  sent. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.'  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  ? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  This  provision  does  not 
interfere  with  that  at  all — 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  understand. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    For  I  have  said  that  the 


count  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  tLe 
joint  meeting. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  All  those  tbifigi 
are  to  be  determined.  "Where  is  the  tribuml 
to  determine  them,  and  where  does  it  get  its 
authority  ?  There  is  but  one  word  in  the  wbok 
framework  of  this  Government  that  bestows 
that  jurisdiction  and  autiiority,  and  that  word 
is  ^*  counted. "  You  may  look  through  th« 
Constitution,  and  the  only  thing  that  settlei 
how  this  important  work  is  to  be  effected  is 
contfdned  in  that  word  *^ counted"  in  the 
phrase  ^Hhe  votes  shall  then  be  counted/ 
Then  somebody  is  to  determine  what  are  votes, 
who  has  a  right  to  vote.  My  friend^s  amend- 
ment is,  **be  counted  by  the  tellers." 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  counted  by  the  tellers  under  anybody's 
supervision;  they  are  to  be  counted  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  this  biU  has  goct 
as  far  as  it  can  go  in  defining  the  duties  of 
these  tellers  when  it  has  provided  that  tlev 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes.  That  is  tb« 
ministerial  duty  they  perform,  and  the  count- 
ing must  be  left  to  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  scarcely  ever  have  had 
any  trouble  in  understanding  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  during  the  time  he  has  beec 
here,  but  I  confess  he  is  unable  to-day  to  make 
me  comprehend  any  point  to  this  amendment 
I  have  certainly  tried  to  do  so,  because  I  am 
willing  to  take  any  amendment  that  I  think 
will  perfect  the  bill,  and  I  would  accept  it  in 
an  instant  if  I  thought  it  would  improve  it  at 
all.    My  friend  loses  sight — 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  am  content  to  take  a 
vote  now.    I  do  not  want  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  a  moment  My  friend 
loses  sight  of  the  different  stages  in  the  ^n*- 
ceeding,  and  I  want  simply  to  call  his  attentiin 
to  them.  The  section  provides  ''  that  two  tell- 
ers shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives.  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  tb€T 
are  opened  oy  the  President  of  the  Senate,  tb« 
certincates  of  the  electoral  votes."  The  Presi- 
dent first  stands  up  and  opens  them,  and  then 
passes  them  over  to  the  desk  to  the  teller»; 
^*  and  said  tellers,  having  read  the  same  in  tl)« 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  tbeo 
assembled" — having  opened  the  certificstrf 
and  passed  them  over,  the  tellers  read  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  after  tie 
tellers  have  read  them,  then  the  tellers  ^*  sb^I 
make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear 
from  the  said  certificates."  They  make  oat  a 
list,  and  that  list  shows  how  many  votes  od« 
man  gets  and  how  many  another  man  gets. 
The  list  must  do  that;  the  list  implies  that 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Who  is  to  add  them  np? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Whoaddstiiemnpf  Isop; 
pose  all  the  members  of  the  House  cannot  staiN 
up  and  add  them  together.  The  list  shows  bo^ 
many  votes  each  candidate  geta.    And  now  I 
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come  to  another  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and 
this  evidentlj  refers  to  what  has  taken  place 
after  all  has  been  gone  through,  and  the  Sena- 
tor will  see  that  it  refers  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter ;  I  want  his  attention. 
And  the  Yotes  having  been  ooimted— 
That  is,  after  the  whole  thing  has  been  gone 
through  with,  and  the  H&oses  have  separately 
decid^  upon  an  j  question  that  may  arise — 

And  the  votes  having  been  oounted,  the  result  of 
the  same  thall  be  delivered  ti>  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

After  you  have  gone  through  the  whole  thing, 
the  two  Houses  having  separated  from  time  to 
time  and  voted,  a  list  is  made  out  just  as  our 
Secretary  makes  out  a  list  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

And  the  votes  having  been  oounted,  the  resnlt  of 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
Senate^ 

Just  as  the  Secretary  here  delivers  the  roU 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays — 

who  shall  thereupon  annoonoe  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected — 

That  Implies  that  that  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  ceremony — 

which  annonncement  shall  be  deemed  a  saffident 
deolaration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Umted  States,  and,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  thing ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  before  the  votes  have 
been  finally  counted  and  the  announcement 
made,  what  may  take  place  ?  Objection  may 
be  made  to  the  vote  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  two  Houses  separate  and  vote  upon  it ;  and 
under  the  rule  as  it  now  stands,  if  either  House 
sustains  the  objection,  the  vote  of  North  Oaro- 
lina  goes  out,  and  she  is  disfranchised — has  no 
more  a  vote  than  if  she  was  a  Territory.  That 
is  what  we  are  proposing  to  correct.  But  this 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  thing:  After  having 
gone  through  all  the  stages,  determined  how 
many  votes  shall  be  counted  and  how  many  re- 
jected, the  list  is  handed  to  the  President  and  he 
announces  the  result ;  that  is,  the  declaration  of 
who  is  elected,  if  anybody  is  elected.  I  sub- 
mit to  my  friend  that  his  amendment  does  not 
tend  to  make  the  section  any  clearer  or  to  im* 
prove  it.  If  I  thought  it  di^,  I  should  accept 
it  in  a  moment  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEBRIMON.  Now,  I  propose  to  strike 
out  in  line  16  of  section  1,  after  the  word  ''  of," 
the  words  ^^the  same"  and  insert  the  words 
*^  such  count."  I  confess  as  the  words  stand 
now  I  do  not  know  what  '*  the  same "  refer 
to.  I  take  it  they  refer  to  the  count,  and  to 
make  it  more  predse  and  logical  I  think  the 
words  "  such  count "  are  better. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  think  that  makes 
it  any  more  clear.    The  words  are  **  result  of 


the  same,"  that  is,  the  result  of  the  counting, 
and  nobody  can  misunderstand  it.  I  submit 
that  his  amendment  does  not  make  the  thing  a 
bit  clearer  than  it  is  now  or  improve  the 
phraseology. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  In  the  old  rule  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  after  Congress  the  rule  is 
"  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered." 
It  is  the  language  we  have  followed  for  years, 
and  it  is  better  than  the  language  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  suggests,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  There  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of'  opinion  between  us  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  admit  that. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  move  to  strike  out 
"  the  same  "  and  insert  "  such  count "  to  make 
it  logical,  to  say  nothing  of  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  In  line  17  of  section  1 1 
move  to  strike  out  the  word  ^^  state  "  and  in- 
sert the  word  ^*  result ; "  so  as  to  read : 

The  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
noonoe the  result  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  IX)GAN.  All  I  desire  to  do  is  merely 
to  read  the  language  of  the  old  rule,  **  there- 
upon announce  the  state  of  the  vote,"  lust  the 
same  language  that  is  in  the  bill,  and  it  h^ 
been  adopted  by  Congress  after  Congress. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  That  is  no  reason  we 
should  not  make  it  right  now.  Two  wrongs 
never  made  a  right. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
language. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  *'*'  state  "  of  a  vote  and  the  "'  result " 
of  a  vote. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    What  is  it,  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  state  of  the  vote 
may  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  result. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Then  the  result  of  the  vote 
may  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  result.  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  state  of  the  vote  is 
the  condition  of  the  vote,  and  there  may  be 
various  ciroumstances  affecting  it  by  which 
there  is  no  result ;  and  if  the  rule  is  in  such 
condition  that  there  is  no  result — 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  wUl  ask  the  Senator,  if 
there  is  no  result,  how  can  you  state  a  result? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  that  my  friend 
now  involves  himself  in  the  only  reason  I  have 
heard  him  give.  The  language  is  **and  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote."  There  may  be 
no  result  to  announce  as  shown  immediately 
afterward  by  these  words,  *^  and  the  names  of 
the  persons,  if  any,  elected."  There  may  be 
no  election.  There  may  be  therefore  no  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  How  can  he  announce 
that  anybody  is  elected  unless  there  is  a  result  7 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  may  be  a  state  of  the 
vote  in  which  there  is  no  election.  The  bill 
c(mtemplate8  that    But  now  I  submit  to  my 
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friend  in  all  earnestness  and  candor  that  he 
does  not  improve,  it  seems  to  me,  the  phrase- 
ology or  the  rhetoric  of  the  bill  in  any  respect 
by  striking  out  the  word  "state"  and  insert- 
ing "  result."    I  hope  the  word  will  remain  as 

It  IS. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

[Mr.  BAYARD  addressed  the  Senate  in  op- 
position to  the  bilL  His  remarks  will  appear 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Batabd]  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  biU  shoul4  not  be  pressed  in  hot 
haste,  and  I  have  not  pressed  it.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  that 
this  subject  should  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  than  now,^  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  suggested.  Had  the  elec- 
tion that  took  place  in  this  country  last  year, 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Confess,  taken  place  in  Engfemd,  and  re- 
sulted m  a  victory  as  great  over  the  adminis- 
tration, the  administration  there  would  have 
been  cnanged  just  as  soon  as  the  result  was 
known.  Such  a  victory  has  not  thai  effect  in 
the  United  States.  The  administration  re- 
mains for  a  constitutional  term.  Tet  such  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  is  entitied  to  great 
consideration  by  the  m^ority  here,  and  im- 
poses on  it,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  duty 
not  to  press  upon  Congress  matters  that  it  is 
quite  certain  would  be  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  next  winter.  Whether  this  is 
one  of  those  measures  or  not,  of  course  must 
depend  upon  its  merits,  for  in  respect  to  it 
there  has  been  no  expression  of  pubUo  opinion. 
Therefore,  while  I  admit  that  this  measure  is 
not  one  of  the  things  that  have  been  decided 
at  the  polls,  and  that  it  must  be  acted  upon 
according  to  its  merits,  yet  I  say  that  where 
there  is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  it,  it  would  be  more  becoming  and 
more  consistent  with  the  idea  of  our  being 
governed  by  the  public  will,  that  such  a  meas- 
ure should  be  deferred,  especially  as  ample 
time  will  be  afforded  for  passing  it  next  wm- 
ter,  if  it  ought  to  be  passed.  But  a  mfijority 
of  tihe  Senate  have  determined  otherwise.  They 
have  determined  to  proceed  with  this  measure, 
and  we  are  therefore  brought  to  its  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  its  consideration  I  find  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has 
just  addressed  the  Senate,  and  my  own,  on  an 
important  section  of  the  bill  very  far  opposed. 
Knowing  as  I  do  the  ability,  the  industryi  the 
research,  and  the  patriotism  of  that  Senator,  I 
never  differ  with  him  without  doubting  the 
correctness  of  my  own  judgment,  and  yet,  what 
he  has  said  has  not  changed  my  opinion  of  the 
second  section  of  this  bill.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  point  upon  which  he  mainly  re- 
lies, in  opposition  to  that  section,  is  not  well 


taken,  that  the  difficulty  he  supposes  can  nerer 
by  any  possibility  exist. 

Suppose  the  second  section  were  strickeD 
out  of  the  bUl,  and  the  bill  were  passed  with- 
out it,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  iha 
enacted  into  a  law  t  And  here  I  crave  tLe  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  espedaBy  of  those 
who  have  been  impressed  by  the  very  grave 
and  forcible  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Dek- 
ware*  If  that  section  were  stricken  out  of  the 
bill,  then  the  only  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
counting  of  the  votes  would  be,  that  a  retnn 
should  be  counted  unless  both  Houses  con- 
curred in  rcijecting  it  That  would  be  the  bill 
applicable  in  every  case.  Mark  it,  Senators; 
in  every  case  a  return  should  be  counted  unless 
both  Houses  concurred  in  rejecting  it. 

Now,  under  such  a  law  as  that,  suppose  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  lay  the  return  from 
a  State  before  the  two  Houses  and  an  obje^ 
tion  be  made  to  that  return.  The  Senate  re- 
tires to  its  Chamber  and  a  vote  is  taken  in  the 
two  Houses  whether  that  return  ^aU  be  re- 
ceived. The  Senate  votes  not  to  receive  it; 
the  House  votes  that  it  shall  be  received.  The 
effect  would  be,  under  the  first  section  of  the 
bill,  that  that  return  must  be  counted.  Re- 
member that.  Here  is  a  return,  we  will  sup- 
pose, just  as  there  was  at  the  last  count,  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  is  presented,  opened 
by  the  presiding  officer,  handed  to  the  teUers. 
An  objection  is  made  to  its  being  counted 
The  two  Houses  separate  in  order  to  decide 
the  question.  One  of  the  Houses  decides  to 
.  count  it ;  the  other  not  to  count  iL  Theo 
under  the  first  section  of  the  bill  it  would  be 
counted.  If  there  is  another  return  from  that 
same  State,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  seemi 
to  think  you  would  have  to  go  through  the 
same  process  with  that  second  return  that  too 
did  with  the  first,  and  that  if  the  Houses  were 
reversed  upon  the  second  return,  as  there  wa 
not  a  concurrence  in  rejectinff  it,  both  retonu 
would  have  to  be  received  and  Louiaiasi 
would  be  counted  at  twice  the  number  of  yotei 
to  which  under  the  Constitution  she  is  entitled 
I  submit  to  my  friend  that  by  no  posnbihtf 
could  such  a  thing  occur,  because  when  osoe 
you  have  counted  all  the  votes  to  which  a  State 
is  entitied  you  can  count  no  more.  It  h  ior 
possible;  the ihfhg \% ret adjvdieata. 

The  moment  you  have  decided,  either  by  the 
difference  of  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  oooDt- 
ing  of  the  returns  or  in  any  other  manner, 
that  t^at  return  shall  be  counted,  the  vote  o' 
that  State  is  given  and  no  other  vote  from  H 
can  be  received  Can  there  be  anything  clearer 
than  that!  Suppose  there  be  two  retorns 
from  Louisiana,  one  of  them  is  presented  m 
aa  objection  is  made  to  its  count  The  Honsf 
separate,  and  one  of  the  Houses  decides  that  it 
shall  be  counted.  Would  it  not  be  coonted 
then?  No  one  will  say  no.  Then  wpp^J 
the  other  return  is  presented.  What  i«  "^ 
objection  to  that?  ''We  have  counted  L^* 
iedana  once;  we  cannot  count  her  agaiD*    **^ 
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have  giyen  her  all  the  votes  to  whidi  she  is  en« 
titled;  we  oannot  reoeive  any  farther  retarn 
from  that  State."  Bat  now,  if  bj  oar  act  we 
make  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Honses  eqoal  to  a  judgment  of  both  Hoases  in 
favor  of  the  reception  of  a  retarn,  it  is  jast 
as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  foar  that 
"vrhen  yon  have  ooanted  one  retnm  the  matter 
is  re$  ajudieata,  and  yoa  cannot  ooant  another. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  sach  thing  as  my 
friend  from  Delaware  seems  to  sappose  of 
heaping  ap  the  votes  of  a  single  State  and  giv- 
ing ner  twice  the  vote  to  which  under  the  Oon- 
stitation  she  is  entitled,  requiring  a  candidate 
to  receive  more  votes  in  order  to  elect  him  than 
the  Oonstitntion  requires.  I  beg  my  friend 
from  Delaware  to  bear  in  mind  wlutt  would  be 
the  result.  Suppose  we  are  in  January,  1877, 
and  this  second  section  is  not  a  part  of  the  law, 
but  the  first  section  alone  is  the  law.  Sup* 
pose  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  first  on  the  list, 
IS  called,  and  there  are  two  returns  from  Ala- 
bama, returns  from  two  bodies  claiming  to  be 
electors,  as  there  wene  from  Louisiana  and  from 
Arkansas  at  the  last  count.  Is  there  any  law 
that  says  which  of  those  returns  shall  be  first 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  Senate? 
I  s^Oy  sir ;  and  yoa  oannot  make  any  law  that 
!  wm  meet  that  case.  It  is  therefore  within 
I  his  discretion  which  one  he  will  present  first, 
'  which  he  will  open  first,  and  hand  to  tlie  tell- 
ers first;  and  jast  as  certain  as  that  he  has 
eyes  in  his  head,  so  certain  will  he  know  which 
one  of  those  two  returns  is  the  return  of  the 
republican  electors  and  which  is  the  retarn  of 
the  democratic  electors,  and  jast  as  certain  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature  the  return  of 
the  republican  electors  will  be  opened  first 
and  handed  to  the  tellers  first.  Then  if  the 
House  may  vote  to  reject  it  and  the  Senate  to 
receive  it,  under  this  first  section  of  the  bill 
it  is  received..  Then  the  vote  of  that  State 
has  been  counted,  and  there  is  no  question 
npon  any  other  return,  and  cannot  be.  So  that 
the  effect  of  striking  out  the  second  section 
of  the  bill  is  simply  this :  that  where  the  two 
Houses  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  a  question 
which  shall  be  the  true  return,  the  whole 
thing  is  determined  by  the  presiding  ofilcer, 
by  the  simple  fact  of  which  return  he  opens 
and  presents  first  That  is  the  result  of  it. 
The  whole  thing  is  done  in  that  way.  Which- 
ever return  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
first  open  and  first  hand  to  the  teUers,  where 
the  Houses  are  divided  in  opinion,  that  return 
nnder  this  first  section  must  be  received,  be- 
oaase  both  Houses  do  not  concur  in  rejecting 
it ;  and  that  being  received,  no  other  return 
can  be  considered  at  all,  for  the  qnestion,  as  I 
said  before,  is  rea  ctdivdicata;  the  State  has 
been  counted  in  all  the  votes  to  which  she  is 
entitled. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  then,  that  to  strike  out 
this  second  section  of  the  bUl  is  to  dothe  the 
presiding  ofiScer  with  a  power  that  not  one  of 
OS,  I  trust,  will  be  willing  to  confer  npon  him 


— ^to  confer  upon  him  the  power,  where  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses, 
to  count  the  votes  on  that  side  which  he  shall 
see  fit  first  to  present.  That  is  the  inevitable 
result 

Again,  what  must  you  do  where  there  is 
more  tlum  one  return  from  a  State,  if  you 
leave  the  present  rule  to  exist?  Why,  just 
precisely  what  took  place  at  the  last  count 
The  vote  of  three  States  was  thrown  out, 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  vote  of 
certain  electors  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Suppose  we  go  on  under  the  present  rule,  and 
the  vote  is  counted  in  January,  1877,  and  two 
sets  of  returns  come  from  a  State.  The  House  of 
Representatives  vote  for  one,  the  Senate  for  the 
other.  Both  go  out,  under  the  existing  rule, 
and  the  State  loses  her  vote.  Is  that  right  ? 
Is  that  a  performance  of  our  constitutional 
duty  ?  We  are  to  determine  which  of  the  men 
who  cast  those  votes  were  the  electors  in  that 
State  of  President  and  Vice-President  That 
is  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  us.  If  there 
are  two  returns  from  two  oiiferent  bodies  of 
men,  it  is  our  duty  to  determine  between  them 
which  is  the  true  body  of  men.  Oan  we  shirk 
that  duty  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  shirk  that 
duty  ?  Are  we  not  bound  to  decide  it  if  we 
can  decide  it?  Under  your  present  rule,  you 
do  not  decide  it  at  all.  One  House  decides 
that  one  body  of  men  were  not  the  true  elec- 
tors, and  their  certificate  Is  rejected.  The  other 
House  decides  that  the  other  body  were  not 
the  true  electors,  and  their  certificate  is  reject- 
ed. Thus  you  eome  to  no  decision.  Yon  make 
no  effort  at  a  decision  between  these  two  con- 
flicting claims. 

That  is  not  right  It  may  be  inevitable  un- 
der any  system.  The  same  thing  might  happen, 
I  grant,  under  this  very  second  section,  but  it 
provides  that  yoa  shall  consider  the  votes  and 
aetermine  between  them.  What,  then,  is  this 
second  section  ?  I  feel  bound  to  say  this  much 
about  it,  because  I  suggested  this  point  in  the 
first  debate  that  took  place  at  this  session  on 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Mobton]  to  rescind  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule.  I  suggested  the  very  diffi- 
culty and  the  remedy,  and  I  supposed  that  it 
was  in  some  small  respect  owing  to  what  I  then 
said  that  the  Senator  has  incorporated  it  in  his 
bill.  I  thoaght  I  was  right  then,  and  I  think 
so  yet  Therefore  I  have  felt  bound  to  make 
these  remarks. 

I  have  said  that  under  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  there  can  be  no  proper  adjudication  be- 
tween two  conflicting  returns,  for  the  whole 
thing  would  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
presiding  officer,  upon  the  mere  fact  of  which 
return  he  opened  nrst  Then  something  must 
be  done  for  a  case  where  there  are  two  con- 
flicting returns ;  and  what  can  you  do  bat  to 
reqaire  the  two  Hoases  to  consider  each  of 
those  returns,  and  then  determine  which  of 
them  shall  be  received  ?  They  oan  make  no  deci- 
sion to  reoeive  one  nnless  both  Honses  concur. 
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One  House  haa  no  superiority  over  the  other. 
If  the  two  Houses  diflfer,  one  being  in  favor  of 
one  return  and  the  other  in  favor  of  the  other, 
and  are  inflexible,  of  course  there  can  be  no 
decision ;  but  when  there  are  two  or  more  re- 
turns from  a  State,  of  necessity  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  in  order  to 
receive  one  of  them.  Just  as  an  equally-di- 
vided court  can  make  no  decision,  in  the  same 
way,  where  there  are  two  returns,  it  has  to 
deciae  between  them  which  is  the  true  return, 
who  were  the  true  electors  of  that  6tate,  as 
appears  by  the  certificates  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  THURMAK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  EDMUiroS.  How  is  there  any  different 
rule  of  responsibility  or  right  in  deciding  where 
there  are  two  sets  of  papers  and  in  deciding 
where  there  is  one  ?  The  Senator  says  if  there 
are  two,  neither  ought  to  be  counted  on  prin- 
ciple, unless  the  two  Houses  shall  decide  which 
one  is  to  be  taken.  Now,  if  one  set  of  papers 
be  presented,  in  respect  of  which  the  same 
question  might  be  made  exactly  as  would  be 
made  in  respect  of  one  of  the  two  in  the  case 
where  there  were  two,  why  must  not  both 
Houses  decide  in  the  same  way  to  afSrm  that 
that  paper  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Ptesident? 
That  is  the  point  that.troubles  me. 

Mr.  THUkMAN.  I  understand  the  scope  of 
the  question  very  well,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
very  easily  answered. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  That  I  should  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  THURMAN".  When  there  is  but  one 
return  from  a  State,  sufficient  respect  ought  to 
be  paid  to  that  return  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
jected unless  both  Houses  unite  in  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  rejected 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Yes,  but  if  I  do  not  inter- 
rupt  the  Senator  or  trouble  him — 

Mr.THURMAN.    No. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Then  I  think  the  same 
could  be  said  where  two  papers  come  from  the 
State ;  only  one  of  them  can  be  the  return  of 
the  State.  One  is  true  and  the  other  is  false, 
unless  both  may  be  false.  If  false,  it  ought 
not  to  be  counted :  if  true,  it  ought  to  be.  I 
do  not  see  that  tne  Senator  gets  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Then  it  is  because  my 
thoughts  are  very  muddy  or  my  expressions 
are  very  muddy.  "When  there  is  more  than 
one  return,  yon  are  driven  to  decide  between 
the  two  returns.  If  one  House  says  that  one 
return  is  not  the  true  return  and  the  other 
says  it  is,  yon  ought  not  to  count  that  under 
the  first  section  in  this  bill,  because  upon  the 
very  next  return  the  Houses  might  be  reversed 
and  the  vote  be  precisely  the  same  upon  it, 
and  therefore  yon  are  driven,  ex  neeemtaU^ 
where  there  are  two  returns,  to  an  affirmative 
decision  of  both  Houses  in  favor  of  one.  Yon 
cannot  apply  the  rule  that  yon  shall  take  the 
first  return  unless  both  Houses  concur  in  re- 


jecting it,  without  involving  the  difficulty  which 
I  stated  before,  and  which  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  hear,  that  that  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  presiding  officer  to  definitely  set- 
tle what  should  be  the  vote  of  the  State  accord- 
ing to  the  mere  fact  of  which  return  he  opened 
first. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  made  myself 
understood  I  have  done  all  that  I  desired.  I 
I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  that  this  measore 
shall  be  pressed.  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
that  a  bad  measure  shall  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
know  any  interest  that  anybody  has  that  a  bad 
measure  should  be  adopted.  It  is  the  interest 
of  us  all,  if  we  are  instigated  by  what  I  hope 
we  all  are,  a  desire  for  the  peace  of  the  coDn- 
try  and  that  the  Constitution  may  be  obeyed, 
respected,  and  executed,  to  frame  such  a  mea^ 
ure  as  shall  secure  its  execution  according  \o 
justice  and  the  right.  I  know  of  no  other  mo- 
tive that  actuates  any  one  of  ns  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  therefore  why  this  measure  should 
not  be  such  a  worjc  that  every  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate can  give  it  his  approval.  But  I  do  not  set 
up  for  myself  auy  mfallibillty  of  judgment 
Tuere  may  be  men  who  see  further  than  I  see 
in  this  business,  who  perceive  difficulties  that 
I  do  not  perceive,  and  to  whose  judgment  I 
would  defer  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  only  willing, 
but  I  would  prefer,  that  'the  decision  of  thia 
matter  should  be  remitted  to  the  next  Con- 
gress, where  one  House  will  be  of  one  politi- 
cal complexion  and  the  other  of  another,  and 
where  a  measure  may  be  matured  that  wooM 
be  more  likely  to  give  universal  satisfaction ; 
for  I  take  it  to  be  almost  certain  that  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  cannot  stand  as  the 
law  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Mr.  President,  T  do  not 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  any  just 
right  to  say  or  to  imply  in  what  he  says  that 
this  bill  has  any  reference  to  parties — 

Mr.  THURMAN.    I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  If  he  has  not  said  bo  or 
implied  so,  there  is  no  just  ground  that  I 
know  of  for  saying  that  this  subject  should  be 
remitted  to  the  next  Congress,  wherein  on^ 
party  will  have  one  branch  and  the  other  par- 
ty will  have  the  other.  If  this  is  a  bill  which 
appeals  to  good  men  of  all  parties  to  settle  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  question  for  the  mht 
and  according  to  justice  under  the  law,  and  is 
not  a  party  measure,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  considered  and  disponed 
of  now.    I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 

The  difficulty  that  meets  us  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  strikes  me,  is  this :  The  Consti- 
tution requires  that  the  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  opened  by  the  presiding  officer,  tbd 
President  of  the  Senate.  When  opened  the 
votes  are  to  be  counted.  The  question  on 
which  the  whole  thing  turns,  to  which  cor 
legislation  Is  directed,  except  mere  machiner/t 
is  what  is  a  vote  of  a  State  ?  We  all  agree  that 
every  vote  of  every  State  ought  to  be  counted. 
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We  all  agree  that  whatever  pretends  to  be  a 
vote,  or  looks  like  a  vote  bat  is  not  a  vote, 
sboold  not  be  couDted. .  So  the  thing  which  we 
are  to  provide  for  by  this  legislation  is  a  means 
of  ascertaining  fairly  and  truly,  aocording  to 
the  Oonstitation  and  the  law,  what  is  the  vote, 
the  will,  of  each  particolar  State  in  the  choice  of 
a  President.  I  think  no  man  can  q^uestion  that 
I  state  the  question  fairly.  That  is  it.  Now, 
how  are  we  to  do  it?  In  almost  all  cases  in 
ascertaining  not  only  in  elections  but  in  a  thou- 
sand other  affairs  what  has  been  done  (be- 
caase  what  has  been  done  is  the  business  which 
the  Constitution  requires  in  some  way  to  be 
ascertainedX  a  tribunal  is  provided  upon  the 
philosophy  of  justice  and  jurisprudence,  which 
is  one  single  tribunal,  and  whose  judgment 
when  pronounced  by  a  quorum  of  its  body  be- 
comes one  siugle  judgment.  The  fault  of  the 
present  rule  is  that  unless  both  Houses  concur 
in  counting  a  particular  paper  as  a  vote  the 
paper  is  not  counted  at  all.  If  a  State  should 
send  a  vote  which  should  be  perfect  in  every 
respect,  conform  on  its  face  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  law,  be  certified  in  the  way 
that  the  law  requires,  sealed  by  the  seal  of  the 
State,  countersigned  by  the  governor  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  all  that,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  either  House,  as  the  rule  now  stands, 
it  is  true,  to  say  it  shall  not  be  counted  at  all, 
and  the  constitutional  right  of  the  State  in 
question  is  entirely  overthrown  in  the  vote  for 
President.  But  that  of  course  implies  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses,  in  such  a  case, 
has  failed  to  perform  the  duty  which  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law  and  the  rule  impose  upon 
it.  We  cannot  presume  that  either  House 
would  object  to  the  counting  of  a  particular 
p^>er  as  a  vote  unless  it  should  have  a  lawful 
reason  for  doing  so,  unless  it  appeared  in  some 
way  that  it  did  not  represent  the  lawfhl  and 
constitutional  vote  of  the  State,  or  unless  it 
appeared  for  want  of  evidence,  in  defect  of  ex- 
ecution or  certification,  or  wnatever,  that  we 
were  unable  to  say  what  was  the  vote  of  Uie 
State. 

Now,  when  you  reverse  it  and  take  it  aa  this 
bill  is,  which  provides — Cleaving  out  the  case  of 
doable  returns — that  everything  that  comes 
from  a  State  called  a  vote,  no  matter  if  it  be 
from  a  revolutionary  government,  no  matter  if 
it  be  from  an  assemblage  of  men  who  have  no 
shadow  of  constitutional  authority  but  who 
have  got  possession  of  the  great  sea],  or  have 
made  another,  as  in  the  Louisiana  case  one  of 
the  witnesses  swore  that  the  great  seals  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  were  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries and  made  to  order,  shall  be  counted.  Here 
you  have  >  a  paper  whidi  on  the  face  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  proved  by  the  great  seal  of  t£e 
State  of  Louisiana;  I  take  that  merely  for  illus- 
tration. It  is  signed  by  somebody  who  pur- 
ports to  be  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Very 
well  so  far.  Now,  it  may  be  known  to  every 
member  of  Hbth  Houses  that  that  particular 
paper  was  really  gotten  up  and  emanated  from 


an  unlawful  and  revolutionary  assemblage  of 
men  who,  only  a  week  before  the  time  when 
the  electors  were  to  meet,  had  overturned  the 
lawfid  and  constituted  government  of  that 
State,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  public 
archives  and  the  public  seal,  installed  a  man 
as  governor  de  facto^  as  the  modern  phrase  is. 
There  is  your  certificate.  Now  this  bill  says 
those  votes  shall  be  counted.  The  difficulty 
is  just  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  under 
the  existing  rule.  The  rule  as  it  exists  declares 
that  nothing  shall  be  treated  as  the  true  voice 
of  the  State  unless  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  the  States, 
acting  separately,  snail  agree  that  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  State ;  and  when  I  say  that^  I  do  not 
mean  the  voice  of  the  State  outside  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution,  but  upon  the  papers,  fol- 
lowing the  law  as  a  court  do.  Now  when  you 
turn  it  over  to  the  other  side,  without  you  say, 
as  this  bill  does — Cleaving  aside  the  double  re- 
turns, as  I  say — ^that  whatever  does  come  which 
appears  to  be,  purports  to  be,  in  form,  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  shall  be  counted  un- 
less both  Houses  concur  in  saying  that  that  is 
not  the  voice  of  the  State,  to  my  mind  the 
latter  alternative  is  quite  as  dangerous  as,  if  not 
more  so  than,  the  first.  What,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Constitution  requires  is  a  law  which  shall 
provide,  for  the  time  being,  a  tribunal  of  some 
sort,  which  is  a  single  tribunal,  which  is  bound 
to  decide  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
whether  a  particular  paper  which  is  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  which  is  then  offered  to 
be  counted  under  the  Constitution,  is  the  vote 
which  the  Constitution  speaks  of. 

The  Constitution  says,  *^  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted."  What  is  a  vote  ?  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  mean  that  every  paper  which  a 
selectman  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  seni) 
here  shall  be  counted;  but  it  says  the  vote 
shall  be  counted.  What  is  a  vote  ?  The  vote, 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  is  the  law- 
ful and  authoritative  expression  of  the  elec- 
tors of  that  State,  chosen  as  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  provide.  Nothing  else  is  a  vote. 
That  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided. 
Somebody  must  decide  it.  If  you  ore  to  remit 
a  question  of  that  kind  to  the  deciedon  of  two 
separate  bodies,  each  acting  independentiy  of 
the  other,  where  are  you  to  land  7  Of  course 
you  are  forced  in  that  case  to  one  of  two  alterna* 
tives.  Ton  are  forced  to  say,  as  the  present  rule 
does,  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  a  vote  that 
the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  is  a  vote,  or  you 
are  to  say  that  everything  shall  be  considered 
a  vote  that  the  two  Houses  cannot  concur  in 
saying  is  not  a  vote ;  and  there  you  are.  Tou 
are  at  loggerheads  at  once.  You  might  as 
well  institute  a  court  composed  of  two  judges 
and  hold  that  no  evidence  shall  be  received, 
as  the  present  rule  is,  except  the  two  judges 
concur  to  receive  it.  That  would  not  be  very 
bad  in  administering  justice,  because  you 
would  presume  that  the  two  judges  sworn  to 
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administer  the  law  and  nothing  else  would  in 
some  case  or  other  agree  that  a  partioalar 
piece  of  evidence  offered  was  lawful.  Then 
jroa  tnrn  that  over  and  say  that  all  evidence 
offered  shall  be  received  unless  each  of  the  two 
fudges  of  yoar  court  say  it  shall  not.  Well, 
yon  can  say  it  is  presumable  that  they  will 
act  according  to  their  duty,  that  in  most  cases 
they  will  concur  in  rejecting  evidence  that 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  but  still  you  do  not 
administer  justice  very  well  in  either  way. 
You  must  have  one  single  method  of  deciding 
the  question.  You  cannot  decide  it  as  you  do 
in  the  composition  of  these  two  Houses  in  the 
passage  of  a  law,  where  for  public  interests 
the  law  is  not  to  be  changed  unless  the  two 
Houses  concur  in  changing  it.  That  is  a  mere 
check  upon  the  hasty  expression  of  public 
will,  and  you  are  Idft  not  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion if  a  law  does  not  pass.  But  here  comes 
the  performance  of  a  duty  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  order  that  the  Gk>vemment  may  go 
on.  What  are  you  to  do  ?  You  must  in  some 
way,  under  the  Constitution  and  under  the 
law,  have  a  means  of  deciding,  once  for  all, 
what  the  true  law  of  the  case  is.  Now,  in 
almost  all  the  States,  I  do  not  know  but  that 
in  every  one,  if  a  man  is  reported  under  the 
Oonstitution  and  the  laws  and  declared  elected 
governor,  and  another  man  says  that  he  is 
elected  governor  and  the  man  so  declared  is 
not,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  is 
called  into  play  to  decide,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  which  of  these  two  persons 
is  entitled  to  the  oflSce  of  governor ;  and  upon 
a  proper  suit  brought  and  a  decision  made 
upon  it  you  have  reached  a  decision,  be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong.  Like  every  other  judi- 
cial decision,  it  is  better  for  the  peace  of  soci- 
ety that  it  should  stand,  even  if  erroneous, 
than  that  the  community  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. That  is  the  theory  upon  which  all 
judicial  determinations  are  based.  Very  well ; 
the  Constitution  has  stopped  when  it  says  that 
the  vote  shall  be  counted. 

There  are  two  theories  upon  that  subject. 
One  is  that  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  allow  a  judicial  determination 
by  contest  or  by  suit  of  any  question  as  to 
who  shall  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
differing  from  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  almost  all  the  States.  Suppose  that  be  so, 
what  then  ?  Why,  the  law  must  provide  in 
some  way  for  a  consolidatad  opinion,  as  I 
think,  of  the  two  Houses,  through  a  committee 
or  in  some  way,  so  as  to  get  a  definite  decision 
by  a  distinct  body  of  men  upon  the  question. 
The  other  theory  is  that  ii  the  two  Houses 
under  the  present  rule  declare  that  A  B  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  and  0 
D  thinks  he  is,  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  his  country  under  the  judicial  power, 
which  the  Oonstitution  declares  shall  extend 
to  an  cases  and  controversies  arising  under  tiie 
Oonstitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  determine  the  question. 


I  believe,  Mr.  President,  as  the  law  now 
stands  and  as  the  rule  now  stands,  that  if  it 
the  last  election  it  had  been  declared  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Horace  Greeley,  if  he  had  not  died,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been 
competent  for  General  Grant  to  have  instituted 
a  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Statet 
having  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
causes  between  persons  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  .United  States,  to  get  possession  of  that 
office,  and  I  believe  that  the  final  decision  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  ap- 
peal, would,  under  our  Constitution  and  laws, 
have  been  a  judicial  determination  oonstitii. 
tionally  made  as  to  the  controversy  between 
those  two  gentiemen  respecting  the  right  to  this 
office.  Other  gentiemen  disagree  to  that  idea. 
They  believe,  as  I  said,  that  the  first  branch  of 
the  proposition  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
two  Houses,  together  or  separately,  or  by  some 
consolidated  committee  are  the  final  JQ<ige& 
Suppose  that  were  to  be  so,  there  would  still  be 
under  the  Oonstitution  the  right,  as  broad  u 
the  Constitution  can  make  it,  in  the  courta  cf 
the  United  States  to  decide  any  cause  or  cos* 
troversy  which  arose  under  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  law ;  and  how  in  such  a  case 
could  a  court  refhse  to  decide,  if  one  man 
claiming  to  be  entitied  to  an  omce  brought  a 
suit  against  another  man  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  that  office  f    They  could  not  do  it 

But  that,  perhaps,  is  a  little  apart  from  the 
present  and  precise  question  we  have,  which 
goes  upon  the  theory  that  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate— of  course,  it  does  not  preclude  an 
ultimate  resort  to  the  courts,  for  an  ultimate 
resort  to  the  courts  is  a  constitutional  right 
under  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  ;  and  of  course  no  legislation  of 
Confess  could  abridge  it ;  but  this  goes  upon 
the  idea,  either  for  the  time  being  or  for  all 
time,  that  the  two  Houses  are  to  decide.  If 
they  are  to  decide,  how  is  the  best  way  to  do 
it  ?  It  has  appeared  to  me,  after  considerable 
study  of  the  subject — and  I  state  my  opiniop 
with  great  deference  and  diffidence  as  well,  is 
view  of  the  opinions  of  other  gentiemen  who 
differ  from  me— that  the  only  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty,  going  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  two  Houses  in  somewaf 
are  to  determine  this  question  for  the  time  be- 
ing, that  they  must  determine  it  in  such  a  waj 
that  you  get  prima  fads  at  least  a  consoli- 
dated opinion ;  and  tiiat  it  is  not  safe  to  tal^e 
either  horn  of  the  dilemmas  that  are  presented 
in  leaving  it  to  the  two  Houses  to  decide  sepa- 
rately ;  either  that  nothing  shall  be  received  that 
they  do  r  ot  agree  to  or  that  everything  shall  be 
received  that  they  do  not  concur  in  rejecting; 
that  we  should  provide  for  what  is  common  is 
many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  the  con- 
stant and  constitutional  praotic^  in  the  State 
fh>m  which  I  come ;  that  is,  on  each  occasion 
of  a  presidential  election  the  appointment  of 
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a  committee  to  be  named  in  each  House,  to 
be,  if  jon  please,  equal  in  number,  who  should 
form  a  single  and  consolidated  committee,  the 
members  of  which,  thus  selected  and  appoint- 
ed, woald  presumably  be  among  the  purest 
and  best  and  most  skillful  in  law  and  in  poli- 
tics of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses ;  that 
that  body  of  people  should  be  sworn  to  take 
the  returns  when  they  are  opened  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  aud  canvass 
them,  canvass  them  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law;  that  they  should 
apply  to  them  the  same  impartial  considera- 
tions that  they  would  be  bound  to  apply  to 
them  had  the  Constitution  declared  that  those 
eight  persons  should  form  a  court  who  should 
finally  determine  every  question;  and  that 
that  body,  call  it  a  committee  or  whatever  you 
like,  but  one  single  consolidated  body,  a  joint 
committee,  not  acting  separately  like  a  con- 
ference committee,  each  representing  one 
Hoase,  but  one  single  body  of  eight  or  nine 
men,  should  take  these  papers,  with  the  Con- 
stitution before  them  and  the  law,  as  to  the 
method  of  voting  and  the  method  of  making 
returns,  and  report  to  the  two  Houses  thus 
assembled  what  the  state  of  the  vote  is,  and 
who,  according  to  the  Constitution  ana  the 
laws,  has  received  the  majority  of  the  votes. 
That,  as  I  say,  is  the  constant  practice  in  the 
State  of  Vermont, 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  would  the  two  Houses 
do  with  the  report  after  it  gets  there? 

Mr.  ^MUNDS.  I  was  going  on  to  state : 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  I  labor  under  that 
I  cannot  say  everything  at  once  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  time.  I  should  propose  that  when 
these  eight  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  so  acting 
and  so  sworn  to  act  impartially,  according  to 
.«]the  law,  should  have  made  their  report,  that 
report  should  be  taken  as  the  guide  as  to  who 
appeared  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  Houses  should  concar  in 
setting  it  aside.  Instead  of  saying,  as  my 
friend^s  bill  does,  that  a  vote  which  has  not 
undergone  that  sworn  scrutiny  shall  be  taken, 
I  say  that  a  vote  having  undergone  that  scru- 
tiny and  being  allowed  shall  be  taken,  or  be- 
ing rejected  shall  not  be  rejected  unless  the 
two  Houses  concur  in  reversing  this  sworn  ex- 
amination of  men  who  are  in  an  attitude  to 
make  an  examination.  We  all  know  as  a  prac- 
tical thing  from  what  we  have  seen,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  here  through  one  or  two 
presidential  elections,  that  the  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a  conscientious  and  right  judgment  upon 
a  question  that  is  presented  is  very  great  on 
account  of  the  haste,  the  want  of  time,  the  in- 
ability of  sixty  or  seventy  Senators — taking 
this  small  body — ^being  able  to  see  precisely 
what  the  question  is.  Every  Senator  cannot 
look  at  the  papers  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
are  in  haste ;  we  must  act  without  debate  under 
existing  rules ;  or,  if  under  debate,  every  Sen- 
ator who  is  acting  conscientiously,  as  all  do, 
would  wish  to  see  precisely  what  this  docu- 
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ment  is  which  is  drawn  in  question.  We  are 
acting  of  course  on  all  these  occasions  upon  the 
papers  and  upon  the  papers  alone.  Very  well. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  one  which  exists 
in  all  large  bodies  where  you  are  called  upon 
to  decide  suddenly  upon  a  paper  which  you 
have  never  seen  before,  where  a  great  number 
of  persons  cannot  take  it  in  hands  and  in- 
spect it,  and  they  have  not  time  to  refer  to 
authority  or  precedent,  or  Constitution,  in  order 
to  come  to  a  right  judgment. 

Now,  if  you  remit,  not  by  force  of  the  power 
of  either  body  as  a  port  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Government  but  by  force  of  the 
law,  this  power  to  a  chosen  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses,  who  are  sn^  enough 
to  act  together,  and  each  one  of  \lmom  may 
be  able  to  see  precisely  what  the  paper  is  that 
is  drawn  in  question  and  who  may  by  them- 
selves have  time  enough,  if  it  be  not  more 
than  an  hour,  to  study  and  examine  the  ques- 
tion conscientiously,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  to  decide  rightly,  is  there  not  a  great- 
er probability  that  you  reach  the  true  and  law- 
ful result  than  there  is  in  saying  that  you  leave 
it  at  large  to  three  hundred  men  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  and  to  seventy-four  at  this 
end  ?    I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Suppose  the  committee  dis- 
agree? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  will  come  to  that,  if 
my  friend  will  pardon  me.  I  have  thought 
even  of  that 

Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  change  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  this,  that  after  the  certificates 
are  opened  they  are  submitted  to  a  committee 
who  are  to  act  instanter  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Not  precisely  that.  I  will 
come  to  that  presently,  and  I  will  condense 
just  as  much  as  possible  because  I  know  how 
valuable  time  is. 

The  diflPerence,  Mr.  President,  between  what 
I  suggest  and  what  this  bill — cleaving  out  dou- 
ble votes  for  the  time  being — is  this :  In  the 
one  case,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  everything  is 
to  be  counted  that  purports  to  be  a  vote  unless 
the  two  Houses  separately  concur  in  rejecting 
it.  My  proposition,  or  suggestion  rather,  be- 
cause I  have  made  no  motion,  is  that  these 
papers  should  be  referred  to  a  sworn  commit- 
tee of  four  Senators  and  four  Representatives ; 
and  that  they  should  have  time  to  examine 
them ;  and  acting  under  their  oaths  should  de- 
cide whether  the  papers  presented  are  votes, 
and  being  votes  should  count  them ;  not  being 
votes  they  should  reject  them.  Then  they  re- 
port. Now  what  is  to  be  done,  my  friend 
ask;!.  I  say  that  nothing  ought  to  be  rejected 
after  such  a  report,  unless  the  two  Houses 
agree  to  reject  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  prob- 
ability of  conformity  to  the  Constitution  and 
conformity  to  the  law  is  heightened  by  having 
the  present  and  sworn  judgment  of  four  Sena- 
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tors  and  four  Kepresentatives  who  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  docu- 
ments, is  safer  than  to  eaj  that  these  papers 
shall  be  counted,  unless  the  two  Ilouses  acting 
separately  in  their  nun^erous  bodies,  say  the 
same  .thing. 

The  next  question  is,  "What  is  to  happen 
then?  My  friend  says,  ** Suppose  they  dis- 
agree ? ''  because  what  I  have  already  said 
only  shows  that  this  paper  is  not  to  be  count- 
ed unless  botli  Houses  concur  in  rejecting  it. 
If  it  has  gone  through  the  scrutiny  of  eight 
sworn  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  and  they 
decide  upon  their  oaths  that  it  is  not  a  vote  at 
all,  unless  both  Houses  agree  in  then  saying  it 
shall  be  firown  out,  I  think  that  diminishes  the 
chances  of  fraud,  or  of  passion,  or  of  tumult, 
a  great  deal. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  asks,  "  "What  are  you 
to  do  if  they  are  equally  divided  in  opinion,  if 
you  have  eight?"  Then,  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  meet  his  views,  although  it  would  not 
quite  meet  my  own,  I  should  propose  that  after 
a  scrutiny  by  four  Senators  and  four  Represent- 
atives, made  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  if 
the  question  were  so  doubtful  that  they  were 
equally  divided  in  opinion,  I  would  take  his 
theory  as  it  now  stands  in  the  bill  and  let  it  go, 
that  a  paper  which  came  so  near,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  being  what  it  purported  to  be,  the 
vote  of  a  State,  should  not  be  rejected  unless, 
as  he  now^  proposes  without  that  scrutiny,  both 
Houses  should  agree  in  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont may  have  spoken  on  the  word  "  then  " 
in  the  Constitution,  but  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tions aroand  me  I  may  not  have  heard  it ;  but 
if  he  has  not,  I  wish  to  ask  him  what  construc- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  word  "  then  "  in  this 
sentence  • 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  theti  be  counted. 

How  restricted  does  the  Senator  take  the 
word  "then"  to  bo  if 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing I  have  no  doubt  I  give  the  same  meaning 
to  that  word  that  my  friend  from  Ohio  does: 
that  it  must  mean  "  on  that  occasion."  "  Then  " 
does  not  mean  "  at  that  instant  of  time,"  be- 
cause you  cannot  count  a  vote  in  an  instant. 
The  instant  is  gone  while  you  are  uttering  the 
•word  "  count."  But  the  word  "  then,"  I  think, 
in  suits  between  private  individuals,  which  my 
friend  so  well  knows  about,  means  "  on  that 
occasion." 

Mr.  CONKLIXG.     "  Forthwith." 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  "Forthwith,"  as  my 
friend  from  N«w  York  suggests.  That  is  to 
say,  "then  and  there,"  "on  that  occasion," 
"  forthwith,"  "  without  the  intervention  of  any 
^ther  affair;  ",and  therefore  if  it  took  two  days, 
as  it  may  in  .a  hundred  years  when  we  have 
.&  hundred  States,  to  count  these  votes,  it  is 
"  then ^' rail  the  time.  So  that  in  the  sugges- 
tion I  make  I  would  provide  that  this  commit- 


tee thus  sworn  to  scrutinize  and  report  upoE 
these  votes,  doing  it  "  then,"  would  fulfill  :be 
Constitution  if  it  took  them  a  week  to  conside? 
it,  the  two  Houses  remaining  in  joint  sessia 
by  recess  or  otherwise,  awaiting  their  repctrt 

i'ust  as  if  we  were  to  direct  the  Committe*  r- 
'rivilegcs  and  Elections  at  this  moment.  It  i 
resolution,  to  bring  in  a  bill  forthwith  to  pr^ 
serve  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if 
there  were  a  great  tumult  here,  and  that  v? 
would  do  no  other  business  until  that  wer« 
done.  "VThat  would  we  do  ?  That  committtn 
would  retire  and  we  would  take  a  recess  fo: 
two  hours.  The  two  hours  come;  the  coit- 
mittee  is  not  ready  to  report ;  we  take  a  rece« 
for  two  hours  more^  or  two  days,  any  tinh. 
within  the  Constitution,  is  it  not  "  then?"  I 
think  "then"  means  "on  that  occasion,-'  thsi 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  business  presently  to  be  p^*- 
formed  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  2m^ 
therefore  covers  a  space  of  time  broad  enoogl 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  Coii- 
stitution  requires  the  two  Houses  to  att^^cd. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  hope  my  friend  free 
Ohio  will  suggest  some  more  limited  and  b^rttrr 
definition  of  the  word  "  then." 

Mr.  HOWE.  If  the  Senator  is  correct  in  hi' 
interpretation  of  "  then,"  would  not  his  o^ 
line  of  procedure  be  excluded  by  it  ?  If  "  then' 
commands  the  convention  to  count  the  vote  th 
next  thing,  would  it  not  prohibit  the  eonvcih 
tion  from  referring  a  vote  to  a  mixed  ccmnii- 
sion  such  as  he  suggests  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 
any  more  than  it  would  prohibit  the  conven- 
tion from  opening  the  package  which  had  betn 
unsealed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senatr. 

Mr.  HOWE.  That  is  preliminary.  That  hs^ 
been  done  before. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  No ;  all  the  President  i^ 
the  Senate  shall  do  is  to  open  the  packs^^. 
"  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  Ibii 
requires  that  the  eye  of  somebody  ahall  re 
over  the  certilBcate  to  perceive  that  it  is  ti. 
certificate  of  the  State,  that  it  bears  its  grtz: 
seal,  that  it  bears  the  signature  of  the  governor, 
that  it  contains  the  statements  which  the  ]&f 
requires  that  the  electors  met  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  cast  their  votes  in  coi- 
formity  to  law.  If  you  are  to  hold  otherwise, 
then  yon  hold  that  this  Government  is  not  a 
government  of  law  but  a  government  of  some- 
thing else.  I  do  not  think  that  there  u  arj 
difficulty  about  the  word  "  then."  I  think  i: 
refers  to  the  occasion  and  that  it  means  pr*- 
cisely  the  same  as  if  the  Constitution  had  pail 
"  On  that  occasion  and  as  the  business  in  hazL 
at  that  time,  there  shall  be  the  necessary  ^u-}^ 
taken  under  the  law  to  carry  out  this  Constitc- 
tion,  such  as  the  law  may  provide  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  votes  of  States  and  how,  they  b^ 
ing  justly  compiled,  the  result  is  to  be  a^<^^ 
tained."  That  is  what  I  think  it  means.  >o  I 
do  not  think  that  a  committee,  which  shctW 
be  sworn  to  take  these  papers  as  the  agents  d 
the  law  and  the  Constitation,  and  to  make  i 
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6wom  report  tipon  them,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  great  and  angast  performance,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Oonstitation,  bat  mach  the 
more  carrying  out  its  tme  and  perfect  spirit 
and  intent. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  (I  do  not  know  that  it  will  get  any 
votes,  but  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  compels 
me  to  do  what  I  think  will  be  my  duty)  which 
will  cover  the  views  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  TBURMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  force  in  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
says ;  and  the  question  I  put  to  him,  as  to  the 
signification  he  gave  the  word  "  then,"  was  to 
draw  from  him  an  expression  of  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  not  to  intimate  any  opin- 
ion of  my  own.  I  might  admit  that  the  word 
^'then''  means  ^^upon  that  occasion,"  as  he 
suggests,  or  that  it  means  **  immediately  there- 
after ;"  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  votes,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  business ;  that  they  should  go  on 
until  the  counting  takes  place.  Of  course 
what  time  is  necessary  for  the  counting  and 
what  agencies  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  counting  of 
the  votes  may  be  resorted  to.  I  do  not  gain- 
say that,  always  consistent,  however,  with  the 
fact  that  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  forthwith 
after  they  are  opened,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  the  result  declared.  Kow 
whether  under  this  provision  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  the  word  '*  then  "  can  be  extended  so  as 
to  cover  the  time  which  would  elapse  in  a 
canvass  of  these  votes  by  a  committee,  such  as 
has  been  suggested,  is  a  very  grave  question, 
upon  which  I  would  want  to  reflect  before 
formiag  an  opinion.  I  shall  say  no  more  of 
that,  therefore,  at  present. 

But  there  was  one  brancli  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  upon  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  word,  because,  with  great  respect  to 
his  opinions,  I  am  unable  to  concur  with  him, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
him  that  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  maybe  made  the  subject  of  con- 
tost  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  From 
that  view  I  entirely  dissent  Let  us  see  first 
what  the  judicial  power  is.  I  beg  the  attention 
of  my  friend  from  Vermont  to  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  I  read  from  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution,  dection  1 : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Staten  ghall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  inr  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Confrreas  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  jadffes,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  nold  their  offices,  etc. 

That  simply  states  where  the  judicial  power 

shall  be  vested,  without  any  definition  of  the 

extent  of  that  power.    That  is  provided  in  the 

second  section :  * 

Seo.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
eases,  in  law  and  equity ^risinfr  under  this  Consti- 
tution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author- 
ity;  to  all  eases  affecting  embassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 


and  maritime  jurladiotion ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State  ;  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claim- 
ing lands  under  grants  of  different  States :  and  be- 
tween a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  ana  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

I  read  from  the  original  Constitution.  Now, 
as  is  well  known,  it  has  been  decided  again 
and  again,  in  accordance  with  this  language  of 
the  Constitution,  that  there  must  be  a  case 
made  before  the  judicial  power  can  be  exer- 
cised. It  must  be  a  case,  what  is  known  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  law,  either  com- 
mon law  or  equity  or  statute  law,  as  a  case, 
before  the  court  can  get  any  jurisdictipn  of  the 
subject,  for  the  Constitution  is  plain  that  *^  the 
judicial  powers  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity."  Hence  you  must  have  a  case 
before  the  judicial  power  can  be  brought  into 
action.  That  has  been  frequently  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Then,  coming  to  the  grant  of  original  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  find  it  pro- 
vided for  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  section 
from  which  I  have  just  read — 

In  all  eases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  oonsuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  party,  the  Supremo  Court  shall  have  origi- 
nal iurisaictlon. 

Very  plainly  th^se  words  do  not  include  the 
case  of  a  contest  for  an  office ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  definitely  that  you 
cannot  add  by  legislation  to  this  original  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  Constitution,  so  that 
you  could  not  by  law  provide  that  there  might 
be  a  contest  by  quo  tDorranto,  or  any  other 
form,  originally  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  because  no  such  thing  is 
embraced  by  the  words  *'  cases  affecting  em- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  oonsuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party," 
and  they  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction : 

In  all  the  other  oases  before  mentioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  an  election  of 
President  or  the  right  of  an  individual  to  the 
office  of  President  can  be  contested  in  a  judicial 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  contest  must 
be  begun  in  one  of  the  courts  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  can  only  reach  that  court 
by  Congress  conferring  upon  it  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court. 
And  furthermore,  it  follows,  as  the  inferior 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  except 
such  as  Congress  may  confei*  upon  them  by 
law,  that  whether  they  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  a  case  or  not  would  depend 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  Congress,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  just  as  one  Congress  might 
decide,  or  another  Congress  might  decide, 
whether  there  should  be  this  judicial  con- 
test at  all.    Was  it  intended  that  the  title 
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to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
should  depend  upon  a  contest  in  a  court, 
which  contest  itself  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  fluctuating  opinions  of  Congress?  One 
Congress  might  pass  a  law  clothing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  with  power 
to  entertain  a  quo  icarranto  in  such  a  contest, 
and  just  when  that  contest  was  at  its  height, 
and  before  any  decision  had  been  rendered 
upon  it,  the  next  Congress  might  repeal  the 
law  conferring  the  jurisdiction.  Was  any  such 
thing  as  that  ever  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  f  It  seems  to  me  not  It 
would  be  a  very  extraordinary  constitution 
that  would  thus  leave  it  to  the  fluctuating  will 
of  Congress  whether  or  not  in  the  first  place 
there  should  be  any  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
question  at  all,  and  in  the  next  place  that 
would  allow  Congress  one  day  to  provide  for 
this  judicial  cognizance  and  the  next  day  or 
the  next  week  repeal  the  law  that  gave  the 
court  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Certainly.  I  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Would  not  that  same  ar- 
gument apply  to  all  the  cases  of  judicial  juris- 
diction arising  under  the  Constitution  and  pro- 
vided for  in  terms  except  those  *^  aflTecting  em- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
and  to  those  in  which  a  State  shall  bo  a  party ;  ^' 
and  then  would  not  the  argument  be  just  as 
great  that  Congress  could  not  have  intended 
that  there  should  not  be  any  trial  of  issues  be- 
tween citizens  or  anybody  else  in  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  except  those  over 
which  the  Snpreme  Court  had  original  juris- 
diction? In  addition  to  that  Congress  must 
create  a  Supreme  Court,  to  begin  with,  and 
how  could  it  be  supposed  the  Constitution  in- 
tended to  allow  such  suits,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
left  for  Congress  to  create  the  court  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  Senator's  question 
seems  plausible,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  at  all. 
What  I  say  is  that,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  never  could  have  been  intended 
that  the  title  to  the  oflice  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  nation  should  be  subject  to  any  such 
fluctuation  as  that.  The  idea  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  was  that  that  question 
should  be  settled,  settled  at  once  and  settled 
forever,  and  that  it  was  better  for  the  peace  of 
the  country  that  it  should  even  be  settled  er- 
roneously than  that  it  should  remain  unsettled. 
It  never  was  intended  that  the  President  should 
be  in  the  exercise  de  facto^  in  virtue  of  the 
count  made  before  the  two  Houses,  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  his  right  to  that  office 
should  be  a  subject  of  contest  in  the  courts. 
And  how  strangely  would  it  work  I 

Suppose  a  contest  of  the  office  of  President ; 
suppose  the  case  that  has  been  supposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that  one  man  is 
declared,  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, to  be  President  of  the  United  States;  cf 
course  then  he  is  inaugurated ;  and  then  &««• 
test  is  begun  by  quo  warranto  in  a  circuit  coizt 
of  the  United  States.  I  say  nothing  now  iUti 
how  long  it  would  take  to  decide  that  con- 
troversy, because  if  a  quo  warranto  could  U 
brought  in  one  case  and  for  one  reason. » 
could  be  brought  for  any  reason  that  voil^ 
vitiate  an  election.  I  will  suppose  a  quo  trdf* 
ranto  to  be  begun  in  the  circuit  court ;  tt^ 
circuit  court  renders  a  decree  ousting  the  Prtj- 
ident  of  his  office ;  an  appeal  is  taken  U>  tke 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  affim^ 
the  decision.  How  are  ybu  going  to  enforct 
it  ?  It  is  made  the  duty  of  Uie  Presidect  ti 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  Hot 
are  you  going  to  enforce  that  ?  The  Suprein': 
Court  has  no  power  to  do  it ;  it  commaDds  sc 
army ;  it  has  no  treasury.  How  can  yon  ei- 
force  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  the  m: 
who  is  de  facto  President  of  the  United  Sute 
and  has  the  army  at  his  back?  Was  it  ertr 
intended  by  our  fathers  that  any  such  state  of 
case  as  that  should  arise  ?  It  seems  to  me  cti- 
eainly  not. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  vrhirtb 
idea  is  wholly  inadmissible.  When  vou^ 
such  a  judicial  contest  end  ?  If ,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, a  judicial  contest  may  be  commenced  fx 
one  cause,  it  may  be  for  another.  biipiK?^ 
that  the  ground  of  the  contest  should  be  tii* 
there  was  fraud  in  the  election  in  the  gK^> 
State  of  New  York,  that  there  were  franduleit 
votes  given,  that  men  voted  who  were  tf^ 
qualified  to  vote,  that  men  voted  under  dores?* 
that  men  were  bribed  to  vote,  and  the  \\ko,id 
that  if  such  votes  were  cast  out  then  the  vtu 
of  that  State,  which  determined  the  electiosi 
would  have  been  given  for  the  unsuccesjiftl 
candidate.  Suppose  that  is  the  ground  of  cot- 
test,  then  the  rresident  being  defendant  c 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  the  right  to  n- 
criminate  and  say,  "  There  may  have  been  toic» 
given  for  me  by  persons  who  were  not  & 
titled ;  there  may  have  been  briliery  or  «:• 
ruption  or  intimidation  or  duress  on  my  sidr; 
but  I  answer,  et  tu  quoque;  there  was  as  mWJ 
or  more  on  your  side ;"  and  then  the  cunrt  i» 
to  go  into  a  canvass  of  the  election  ia  ^^ 
State  of  New  York,  and  find  out  which  Kt  of 
electors  received  a  majority  of  the  lawfnljot* 
of  that  State.  I  do  not  remember  at  thU  ii* 
st^nt  how  many  votes  New  York  casts:  I 
think  it  is  about  700,000.  Will  the  Seniti'T 
from  New  York  please  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Eight  hundred  tboc- 
sand. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Eight  hundred  Uxojm^' 
When  will  you  get  done  canvassing  800,0'|J 
votes  or  the  half  of  800,000  votes  or  the  foun^ 
of  800,000  votes,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  ei- 
pense?  Such  a  contest  on  such  a  P^^^"?} 
that,  the  most  material  of  all  grounds,  liooid 
be  simply  impossible. 

Again,  suppose  the  question  is  whether  ^ 
not   voters  were   intimidated,  thonsaDds  » 
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tliem  at  a  time,  which  we  hear  so  maoh  of  in 
regard  to  Soathern  States,  where  in  the  world 
ivould  be  the  end  of  the  testimony?  When 
-would  yon  get  it  all  taken? 

Bat  here  comes  still  another  reason.  This 
matter  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  jndge,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  circuit  court  That  judge 
may  be  or  may  not  be  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  Tery  man  whose  title  to  the  seat  is  con- 
tested ;  probably  he  woald  not  be,  and  yet  he 
might  be  because  you  would  have  to  fix  some 
place  where  the  suit  should  be  brought,  and  at 
any  rate  while  that  suit  is  pending  every 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Tvhich  is  ultimately  to  decide  the  case,  would 
"be  filled  by  the  very  man  whose  title  to  the 
office  of  President  was  contested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  considerations 
abundantly  show  that  the  idea  of  contesting 
the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  in  any  court  whatsoever  is  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  there  can  be  any  such  contest.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  the  title  of  the  persons  declared 
in  the  joint  assembly  of  the  two  Houses  to 
be  President  should  remain  in  doabt  for  a 
single  moment,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  time  he  was  declared  to  be  elected  all 
men  should  respect  his  title,  for  he  was  de- 
clared elected  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  There  might  be  error  in  decid- 
ing who  was  elected;  every  body  of  men  is 
liable  to  commit  error;  courts  are  liable 
to  commit  error  as  well  as  congresses;  the 
decision  may  be  in  favor  of  the  wrong  man ; 
bat  the  public  safety  and  peace  require  that 
that  decision,  when  once  made,  shall  be  final 
and  irrevocable. 

Mr.  FBELINGHUYSEX.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  one  idea  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  entirely  omitted,  which 
is  conclusive  upon  this  subject ;  it  certainly  is 
to  ray  mind.  I  think  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  settles  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  que<ttion.  It  does  not  do 
so  in  express  terms,  but  it  does  do  so  by  neces- 
sary implication.  It  says  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  certificates  and  the 
votes,  which  are  then  to  be  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses.  That  by  neces- 
sary implication  to  my  mind  gives  the  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  subject  to  the  two  Houses ;  and 
if  the  Constitution  does  give  it  to  them,  we 
cannot  by  law  give  it  to  the  judiciary  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
friend  further  that  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
amendments  provides  that  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceive a  minority  of  all  the  electors  appointed, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediate- 
ly proceed  to  elect  by  States,  giving  no  inter- 
val of  time. 

Mr.  FREXJNGHUYSEN'.  Certainly.  The 
whole  framework  of  the  Constitation  is  re- 


pugnant to  the  idea  of  its  being  settled  by  the 
judiciary.  But  while  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  at  all  subject  to  a  like  criticism. 
That  proposition  is  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed who  shall  instanteTy  if  the  thing  is 
feasible — I  do  not  know  that  it  is — consider 
the  votes,  and  if  they  report  favorably  on  a 
vote  it  shall  be  accepted  unless  both  Houses 
reject  it,  and  if  they  report  unfavorably  it 
shall  only  be  accepted  on  both  Houses  voting 
for  it ;  the  only  effect  of  that  committee  being 
not  to  take  the  jurisdiction  away  from  Con- 
gress but  to  change  the  mle  of  evidence,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  may  be  a  precautionary 
measure  of  some  value.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  thought 
of  that. 

Mr,  MORTON.  The  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  having  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  before  it,  and  it 
was  somewhat  considered.  The  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  to  intrude  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  into  the 
consideration  and  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion, providing  that  that  committee  shall  be 
four  of  each  House,  a  joint  committee  of  eight ; 
that  it  shall  not  be  like  a  conference  com- 
mittee, the  members  from  each  branch  acting 
separately,  but  that  it  shall  compose  one  com- 
mittee and  that  the  returns  of  the  election  of 
electors  shall  be  referred  to  that  committee, 
and  when  that  committee  makes  its  report  that 
shall  stand  as  the  voice  of  both  Houses  unless 
overruled  by  both.  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  grave  objections  to  that. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  plan  that  is  unknown 
to  the  system  of  legislation  which  we  have,  a 
joint  committee  oi  the  two  Houses  having 
power  of  that  kind  conferred  upon  it.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  embraced  in  the  idea  that  the 
two  Douses  should  be  present,  although  not  as 
a  joint  convention  but  present  each  in  its  own 
capacity  when  those  votes  are  counted.  In 
the  next  place  it  involves  the  dangers  of  the 
present  rule  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  in- 
volves another  danger  perhaps  equal  to  tliat  in 
its  character.  It  places  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  the  hands  of  eight 
men,  or  rather  a  majority  of  eight  men,  which 
would  be  five,  unless  their  action  is  overruled 
by  the  two  Houses.  You  substitute  the  judg- 
ment of  eight  men  or  a  majority  of  eight  men 
for  the Jadgment  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  No;  we  substitute  that 
for  the  naked  return  which  the  Senator's  bill 
proposes  shall  stand  unless  the  two  Houses 
reject  it.  I  say  subject  the  naked  return  to 
those  eight  men.  unless  the  two  Houses  reject 
their  conclusion,  which  gives  you  a  higher 
security. 

l£r.  MORTON.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  does 
not  give  a  higher  security,  and  I  think  it  pre- 
sents the  greatest  temptation  for  corruption 
that  could  possibly  be  devised.    You  place  the 
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election  of  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  hands  of 
five  men  out  of  eight,  and  their  action  is  to 
stand  unless  overruled  by  the  joint  convention 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  two  Houses  differ- 
ing in  politics  maj  not  agree  jointly  to  over- 
rule that  action  if  it  shall  be  in  favor  of  that 
candidate  who  has  a  majority  in  one  of  the 
Houses.  You  have  the  very  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  present  rule.  Let  me  suppose 
a  case.  You  appoint  four  Senators  and  four 
Representatives  to  constitute  one  committee. 
The  House  is  democratic  and  the  Senate  is 
republican.  They  get  together  and  the  four 
members  of  the  House  and  one  member  of  the 
Senate  agree  to  make  a  certain  report  throw- 
ing out  the  votes  of  certain  States,  if  you  please, 
or  counting  improperly  the  votes  of  certain 
States,  and  then,  the  conclusion  of  those  five  of 
the  eight  must  stand  unless  both  Houses  agree 
to  overrule  that  conclusion.  That  is  putting  a 
majority  of  the  point  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  in  a  position  that  the  Constitution  has 
never  contemplated.  No  precedent  for  a  thing 
of  that  kind,  1  venture  to  say,  can  be  found,  and 
a  more  dangerous  contrivance  cai^ot  well  be 
devised.  It  brings  the  question  back  to  just 
where  it  stands  now.  The  question  would 
then  be  to  get  possession  of  the  committee. 
If  both  Houses  are  of  the  same  complexion, 
and  both  candidates  for  President  are  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  complexion,  the  ques- 
tion is  determined  by  a  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee. If  the  Houses  are  of  <fifferent  politi- 
cal complexion,  the  committee  will  be  divided 
in  precisely  the  same  way;  they  will  either 
not  agree  at  all,  or  if  they  do  agree  it  must  be 
in  favor  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and  that 
party  is  sure  to  have  a  House  against  it. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  this  provision.  It  complicates  the 
matter.  It  substitutes  the  judgment  of  four 
or  five  men  for  the  judgment  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  other  plan  is  simpler,  and  it  is 
safe,  in  my  judgment.  A  return  is  made.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  says  it  may  be  a  forgery 
out  and  out.  If  so,  that  is  not  the  return  from 
the  State ;  that  is  not  what  is  contemplated ; 
but  here  is  a  return  from  a  State.  It  is  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses.  It  bears 
the  seal  of  the  State ;  it  has  all  the  insignia  of 
coming  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  if  you 
please.  As  it  stands,  without  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
opens  that  vote,  and  it  must  be  counted. 
There  is  no  help  for  it.  There  is  no  provision 
by  which  you  can  avoid  counting  tnat  vote. 
Under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  if  an  ob- 
jection is  taken  to  the  counting  of  the  vote 
the  two  Houses  separate,  and  if  one  House 
refuses  to  overrule  the  objection  the  vote  is 
thrown  out ;  Vermont  is  disfranchised  just  as 
Arkansas  was  disfranchised  upon  a  mere  tech- 
nicality that  turned  out  not  to  be  founded  in 
fact,  disfranchised  upon  a  trifle  that  turned  out 
to  have  nothing  in  it ;  and  that  was  only  two 
years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  where  the  vote  of  a  &tat« 
comes  up — and  a  mere  forgery  cannot  be  in- 
truded ;  and  a  mere  mock  electoral  college  can- 
not be  palmed  ofi";  it  will  be  understood  that 
this  vote  has  come  from  the  messenger  sebt 
by  the  State  or  has  come  in  the  regular  way— 
that  vote  ought  to  be  counted ;  the  State  should 
not  be  disfranchised  unless  both  Houses  agre« 
to  do  so,  and  have  a  good  reason  for  doing  it. 
You  cannot  pass  a  simple  law,  without  the  con- 
currence of  both  Houses,  even  of  the  most  un- 
important character.  I  ask  if  you  will  dis- 
franchise a  State  or  half  a  dozen  States  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  both  Houses,  and  what 
is  the  advantage  of  intruding  this  committee 
here?  You  create  a  small  body  of  men  and 
you  clothe  them  virtually  with  the  power  of 
determining  who  shall  bo  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  majority  if  yon  plelise  of  eight 
men,  subject  to  the  greatest  temptation  thus 
ever  a  majority  of  eight  men  was  subject  to  in 
this  world — the  power  to  determine  who  ahaji 
be  President  and  Vice-President  of  tie  Unite<i 
States.  If  men  are  weak,  if  they  can  be  cor- 
rupted, if  temptation  may  overcome  them,  yen 
place  these  men  in  a  position  where  thoy'are 
more  exposed  than  they  could  be  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  a  contrivance  unknown,  ntterir 
wanting  in  analogy  in  anything  common  to 
our  system  of  government. 

This  bill  provides  that  if  an  objection  n 
made  to  an  electoral  vote,  the  two  Houses 
shall  separate  and  consider  the  question.    If  i; 
is  a  forgery  out  and  out,  there  is  no  doubt  bnt 
that  it  would  be  objected  to.    We  most  con- 
sider that  both  Houses  act  with  some  integritj. 
although  they  may  be   swayed   by  popal&r 
passion  or  by  popular  feeling  to  a  great  extent 
If  both  Houses  concur  in  rejecting  the  toU\ 
the  State  is  disfranchised.    If  they  do  n(4. 
then  the  vote  is  to  be  counted.    But  there  j? 
one  case  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  a  c^:^r 
where,  for  example,  there  are  two  rival  govern- 
ments in  a  State  or  where  there  are  two  sets 
of  electors,  both  certified  to  in  the  same  form 
where  there  may  be  an  actual  controversy,  a* 
there  has  been  in  some  of  the  States,  and  t^o 
sets  of  returns  are  sent  here.    How  will  yoi 
settle  that  question  ?    This  bill  provides  tbs: 
when  that  question  comes  up  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  two  Houses,  and  that  return  which 
shall  be  the  genuine  return  according  to  tk- 
votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  connt^    Yoc 
cannot  adopt  any  other  rule  than  that  in  xcy 
opinion,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  the  amend- 
ment proposed  is  without  merit. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana allow  me  to  ask  a  question  on  the  poiLt 
he  is  now  discussing  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  understand  that  wber* 
there  is  more  than  one  return,  as  is  providt4 
in  the  second  section  of  this  bill,  and  the  tvo 
Houses  are  unable  to  decide  which  is  the  tnK' 
return,  then  the  implication  is  that  the  vote  <.* 
the  State  is  not  to  be  counted.    That,  I  under* 
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Btand  the  Senator  to  say,  is  left  to  implication 
entirely.  The  section  does  not  state  what 
shall  be  the  effect  if  the  two  Hoases  are  unable 
to  agree.  It  says  that  the  return  from  such 
State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Houses, 
acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  be  the*  true 
return.  But  suppose  that  they  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  either,  then  what  is  to  be  the 
result  ?  I  understand,  by  implication  of  course, 
the  vote  is  to  be  rejected ;  but  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  whether  that  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
such  language  as  that  it  should  not  be  left  to 
implication. 

Mr.  MORTON'.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  air  amendment  making  that  certain,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  implication. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the 
implication.  I  suggest — without  using  too 
many  words — ^that  the  Senator  use  this  lan- 
guage :  *'  And  that  return  from  such  State 
shall  only  be  counted  which  the  two  Houses 
acting  separately  shall  each  decide ; ''  putting 
in  the  word  "  only  "  after  "  shall,"  and  "  each  " 
hdf  oFA  *'  decide  " 

Mr.  OONKLiN"a.  Why  not  put  it  after 
'^  return ; "  so  as  to  read,  *^  and  that  return 
only,"  etc. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    I  suggest  it,  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cabpkx- 
TES  in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ported. 

The  OaisF  Clebx.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  bill  in  line  7,  section  2,  after  the  word 
**  return,"  by  inserting  the  word  "only,"  and 
after  the  word  "  shall "  inserting  "  each ; "  so 
as  to  read :  "  And  that  return  only  from  such 
State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Houses, 
acting  separately,  shall  each  decide  to  be  the 
true  and  valid  return." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  At  the  suggestion  of  sev- 
eral Senators  around  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  I  move  that  at 
five  o^clock  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  half- 
past  seven  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Let  us  finish  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  take  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  take  a  recess  from  five  to  half-past 
seven  o^clock. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  made  the  motion  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shxb- 
man]  more  particularly.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  go  on  now  and  finish  the  bill.  I  think  it 
can  last  but  a  little  whila  longer,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  My  experience  has  always 
been  that  it  is  better  at  a  reasonable  time  to 
take  a  recess  and  oome  back  at  half-past  seven, 
and  then  we  can  sit  for  a  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  withdraw  the  motion. 


Mr.  SHERMxVN,    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  motion 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  would  prefer  to  sit  this 
bill  out  if  we  can  come  to  an  understanding 
that  wo  shall  adjourn  when  wo  are  through 
with  this  billf  which  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  be  shortly,  as  far  as  I  know, 
for  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  wishes  to 
speak  at  length.  But  if  it  is  meant  imme- 
diately after  this  bill  shall  be  disposed  of  to 
take  up  another  measure  and  proceed  with  its 
consideration  to-night,  then  I  think  the  sooner 
we  take  a  recess  the  better.  And  therefore  it 
all  depends  with  me  upon  the  question  whether 
or  not  another  measure  is  to  be  taken  up  and 
proceeded  with  to-night  after  the  disposition 
of  this  bill.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  then  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  renew  the  motion  for  a 
recess. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  After  this  bill  is  disposed  of 
I  propose  to  move  to  take  up  the  civil-rights  bill. 
I  shall  then  propose,  speaking  as  I  hope  with 
the  assent  #f  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber,  that  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  the 
bill  may  have  all  the  time  until  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  five  o^clock  to  discuss  the  bill; 
that  then  the  general  debate  shall  terminate, 
and  if  any  amendments  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
bill  that  they  may  be  ofiered  and  there  may 
be  the  short  debate  of  five  6t  ten  minutes  in 
support  of  amendments  or  against  them  that 
in  such  oases  is  usually  allowed,  and  that  then 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  myself  or  any 
other  Senator  who  may  happen  to  have  charge 
at  the  time,  shall  have  half  an  hour  to  clo^ 
the  debate,  and  we  then  vote.  If  that  is  agree- 
able to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  all  I  would 
wish  to  do  to-night  would  be  to  dispose  of  this 
bill  and  take  up  the  other  and  then  adjourn,  if 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  like  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  should  not  like  to  make 
any  agreement  of  that  kind,  at  least  to-day. 
It  is  too  soon  to  make  an  agreement  as  to  when 
debate  shall  be  closed  on  that  bill.  I,  however, 
feel  some  little  delicacy  about  making  any  sug- 
gestion upon  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  speak  on 
the  civil-rights  bill.  I  have  twice  spoken  upon 
it,  and  spoken  very  elaborately  at  different 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  feel  dis* 
posed  to  take  up  any  time  by  further  remarks^ 
but  would  rather  leave  it  to  others  who  have- 
not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  giving  their 
opinioDS.  But  I  think  it  is  too  soon  for  us  to 
oome  to  any  conclusions.  Besides,  I  hope  that 
when  we  are  through  with  this  bill,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  a  bill  that  it 
seems  to  me  demands  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate now,  that  must  be  taken  up  now  or  be  lost ; 
I  mean  what  is  commonly  called  the  steamboat 
bUl.  If  it  has  been  determined  elsewhere  that 
the  civil-rights  bill  shall  have  precedence  over 
everything  else  when  this  bill  is  disposed  of,  I 
know  very  well  that  any  effort  on  my  part  to 
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get  up  the  steamboat  bill  will  be  futile ;  but  in 
the  hope  that  it  has  not  been  decided  elsewhere 
that  the  civil-rights  bill  oyerrides  eyerything 
else,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  Senate  after 
this  present  bill  has  been  concluded  to  take  up 
the  steamboat  bill.  At  this  early  stage,  in  fact 
before  the  civil-rights  bill  has  been  taken  np 
at  all,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  us 
to  come  to  any  arrangement  as  to  when  debate 
on  it  shall  close. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  There  is  nothing  for  ns, 
then,  but  to  go  on  and  do  the  buisiness  that  is 
before  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Mr.  President,  two  or 
three  considerations  have  been  thrown  out  in 
this  debate  as  the  real  ground  why  this  bill 
ought  to  be  passed  at  the  present  session.  We 
are  told  that  unless  it  shall  pass  or  some  bill 
like  it  shall  pass  at  this  session,  the  coun- 
try will  be  m  great  danger  of  revolution 
when  the  time  shall  come  to  count  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  at  the  mext  elec- 
tion. We  are  told  that  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent. I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  simply  so  told.  No  fact,  no 
circumstance  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  more  danger  at  this  time  or  that  there  will 
be  more  danger  two  years  hence  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  down  to  February,  1865,  there 
was  no  rule  or  statute  prescribing  how  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  counted.  During  all  those 
years,  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  when 
party  distinctions  were  as  marked  as  they  are 
now,  no  danger  of  this  sort  ever  came  on  the 
country,  nor  was  it'  seriously  apprehended  at 
any  time  that  there  would  be  a  revolution.  In 
1865  the  twenty -second  joint  rule  was  adopt- 
ed. What  particular  considerations  moved 
Congress  to  adopt  that  rule  I  do  not  know. 
The  political  party  then  in  power  and  adminis- 
tering the  Government  was  the  same  that  ad- 
ministers the  Government  to-day.  That  rule 
adopted  by  that  party  having  such  majority 
provided  that — 

No  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively  and  no 
vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the  con- 
current votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

Then  no  vote  was  to  be  counted  except  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  Now 
suddenly  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  this  rule,  to 
pass  a  statute  that  is  to  govern  the  manner  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  to  reverse  tliis  rule,  where- 
by it  is  to  be  provided  that  no  vote  shall  be  re- 
jected for  President  and  Vice-President  unless 
it  shall  be  done  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses.  I  cannot  nnderstand,  I  have  not  been 
told  anything  that  gives  me  to  nnderstand,  why 
there  is  a  necessity,  or  what  that  necessity  is 
if  there  is  any,  for  this  sudden  change. 


Mr.  EDMUNDS.  The  Senator  ought  to  n- 
member  that  this  is  not  a  sudden  change.  This 
topic  has  been  under  discussion  almost  every 
year  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  here, 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  it  has  been  delayed 
so  long  in  reaching  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  But  we  are  told  now 
that  it  is  suddenly  very  important  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Not  suddenly. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    No  graver  question  could 
come  before  the  SenAte.    It  involves  constito* 
tional  considerations  of  the  most  serious  tod 
complicated  character.    Right  at  the  heel  of 
the  session,  when  there  is  no  tinie  for  con- 
sideration or  proper  deliberation,  we  are  called 
upon  to  pass  this  very  delicate  bill  and  touch- 
ing a  very  delicate  power  to  be  exercised  by 
Congress.    I  think  that  no  good  reason  hu 
been  assigned  for  this  precipitancy,  and  I  ca 
conceive  of  none  except  this,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  change  hands  politically.    Is 
the  next  Congress  there  will  be  a  very  larg« 
majority  of  democrats  in  the  lower  branch  tf 
Congress ;  there  will  be  a  republican  majoritj 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  will  not  say  it  is  so,  but  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  purpose  was  to  create 
a  check,  a  negative  upon  the  democratic  Hoiiee. 
If  such  consideration  is  a  moving  consideratiea 
to  pass  this  bill  in  this  precipitate  manner,  I 
mamtain  that  it  is  insulting  to  the  democratic 
party,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  Americac 
people.    They  are  as  patriotic  as  the  republi- 
can party.    They  are  no  more  given  to  revolu- 
tion and  to  doing  that  which  is  unjust  th&n 
any  other  party  in  the  country.   No  considers- 
tion  has  been  brought  forward,  I  maintaii 
none  can  be  brought  forward,  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  democratic  party  will  be  lea 
dutiful  to  the  American  people,  less  dutiful  to 
their  obligations  to  the  Constitution,  when  tk 
time  shall  come  to  count  the  electoral  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President  again,  tiian  ther 
have  been  in  the  past  or  than  any  party  bi» 
been  in  the  past.    I  believe  that  the  Fortj- 
fourth  Congress  will  be  as  honest  a  Congref 
as  this,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  dutie; 
that  will  devolve  on  the  Congress  at  that  tine 
in  counting  the  electoral  votes,   a  patriotie 
spirit  will  move  the  Congress  as  it  has  done  i:^ 
the  past,  and  there  will  be  no  greater  daspc: 
of  revolution  then  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past.     At  aU  events  no  reason  has  been  if- 
signed,  no  fact  has  been  stated,  no  considera- 
tion has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  going  to  show  that  there  will  be  s 
different  state  of  feeling  at  that  time  froc 
what  has  prevailed  in  the  past.    There  is  then 
no  necessity  for  the  precipitancy  that  is  maaj- 
fested  in  considering  this  bill  and  in  passing  it 
right  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  other 
matters  are  pressing  upon  us,  when  appropria- 
tion bills  ought  to  be  under  consideratioii  to 
the  end  that  the  interests  of  the  GovemuMBt 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  lawful  way. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    There  are  no  appropria- 
tion bills  before  ns. 
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Mr.  MERRIMON".  If  there  are  none  there 
ought  to  be  some,  and  there  would  be  if  it 
were  not  for  the  bringing  forward  of  political 
measures. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  The  Senator  asked  for  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  reason  of  this.  Will  he  allow 
me  to  show  him  one  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON".    Certainly. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  He  says  this  measure  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  next  House  is  demo- 
cratic. He  will  find  by  reading  the  rule  under 
which  we  now  vote  for  President — 

And  no  question  shull  be  decided  affirmatively  and 
no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the 
concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

Now,  if  he  is  putting  it  on  tne  ground  that 
wo  desire  political  advantage,  the  old  rule  is 
the  one  we  could  act  under,  because,  having  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  we  could  prevent  the 
vote  of  any  State  being  counted  by  just  saying 
it  shall  not  be  counted.  We  cannot  do  that 
under  this  law  unless  by-  the  consent  of  your 
democratic  House.  If  we  acted  on  political 
grounds,  we  would  want  the  rule  as  it  stands, 
not  this  bill. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  It  might  operate  either 
way.    It  might  operate  to  reject  the  vote. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
If  you  talk  about  dishonesty,  I  do  not  attribute 
any  dishonesty  to  any  House,  or  any  political 
trick. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  that. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  There  is  no  political  trickery 
in  a  bill  that  is  discussed  and  understood;  but 
if  we  desired  political  advantage,  we  have  it  in 
the  present  rule;  and  it  is  to  prevent  that  that 
the  Dill  is  presented  to  the  Senate  requiring 
that  both  Houses  must  concur  to  reject  a  vote. 
That  is  the  very  object.  The  bill  is  taking  an 
advantage  away  from  ourselves  that  we  now 
have  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is 
about  as  much  one  way  as  the  other. 

Mr.  LOGAN".  Not  by  any  means ;  because 
the  vote  is  bound  to  be  counted,  unless  both 
I  louses  concur  in  rejecting  it.  Hence  the  other 
House  may  get  a  count  of  the  vote  without  the 
assent  of  ours.  Both  Houses  have  to  concur 
nnder  this  bill  to  exclude  a  vote ;  otherwise, 
under  the  rule,  one  House  could  exclude  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  In  order  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  intelligibly,  I  will  read 
tlie  provision  in  the  bill  touching  this  matter. 
Xhe  bill  provides : 

And  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  f^om  any  State  to 
the  counting  of  which  objections  have  been  made 
s^iiall  be  rejected,  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
blie  two  Houses. 

Now,  suppose  that  in  the  next  counting  of 
electoral  votes  such  electoral  votes  shall  come 
Lip  to  be  counted  as  came  up  from  the  State  of 
Lronisiana  two  years  ago.  Although,  as  I  con- 
t:ond,  that  electoral  vote  was  unlawful  and 
:>aght  not  to  be  counted  at  ail,  yet  that  vote 


must  be  counted  unless  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress shall  concur  in  rejecting  it.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  LOGAN".  Certainly  you  are  correct 
that  a  vote  cannot  be  rejected  under  this  bill 
except  by  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses. 
You  are  going  on  the  presumption  that  one 
House  or  the  other  is  going  to  be  dishonest  and 
will  object  to  a  vote  anyhow.  We  go  upon 
the  presumption  that  men  will  act  honestly; ' 
and  inasmuch  as  both  Houses  have  to  count 
the  vote  and  assemble  together  to  count  the 
vote,  therefore  both  Houses  ought  to  determine 
when  a  vote  is  not  correct.  Is  not  that  the 
rule  in  legislation?  What  do  you  convene 
both  Houses  for  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  If  that  is  correct,  why 
was  not  that  the  rule  before  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  We  want  to  correct  a  rule 
that  I  consider  incorrect. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  Why  not  alter  the  role  ? 
Why  adopt  this  elaborate  statute  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    This  does  alter  the  rale. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  It  is  trae  this  alters  the 
rule,  but  ii  is  done  by  statute  and  not  by  a 
change  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  statute  and  a  rule,  so  far  as  the  effect 
goes. 

Mr.  MERREMON".  There  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  a  statute  and  a  rale. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Not  at  all,  so  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  same  reasons  which 
existed  at  the  time  the  rule  was  adopted  exist 
to-day ;  and  the  point  I  was  making  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  interrapted  me  was  that 
no  sufficient  reason  has  been  brought  forward 
in  this  debate  to  justify  the  precipitancy  with 
which  this  measure  is  being  pressed  through 
Congress.  The  Government  has  lasted  nearly 
a  century  without  it ;  and  every  one  must  con- 
cede, all  have  conceded  indeed,  that  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  solved  is  one  of  great  importance, 
that  requires  the  highest  and  gravest  delibera- 
tion. It  is  a  statute  that  ought  to  be  passed 
into  law  with  great  care,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  passed  until  the  whole  matter  is  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and 
every  one  must  concede  that  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  do  that  now.  We  are  to  pass 
this  bill  through  the  Senate  after  a  debate  of 
three  or  four  hours,  when  it  ought  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
many  days.  « 

Mr.  LOGAN".  It  has  engaged  the  Senate 
for  years,  and  the  House  too. 

Mr.  MERIMON.    Not  this  Senate. 

Mr.  LOGAN*.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  has 
been  before  committees  for  years.  It  has  been 
before  the  committee  on  which  I  am  serving, 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate — some 
proposition  or  other  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  But,  Mr.  President,  to 
nass  over  that,  in  my  judgment  Congress  has 
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power  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  manner  of 
comparing  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  that  power  is  derived 
from  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution.  The 
first  is  this — 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the 
Senator,  but  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  him.  He  sajs  there  has  been  no 
reason  given  for  what  he  calls  this  precipitate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  He  says  we 
got  on  for  many  years  without  any  rule  of  this 
kind.  That  is  true.  I  ask  him  if  he  believes 
had  Mr.  Greeley  been  living  at  the  time  of  the 
counting  of  the  last  vote,  and  had  the  votes  of 
Louisiana,  of  Arkansas,  and  of  Georgia  been 
sufficient  to  turn  the  election  on  either  side 
under  this  rule — does  he  believe  we  could 
have  got  through  without  a  revolution  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMOK  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  I  think 
the  republican  party  would  have  decided  that 
General  Grant  was  elected,  and  I  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  the  democratic  people  of  this 
country  to  believe  of  them  that  they  would 
revolutionize  the  country  and  destroy  the 
whole  system  of  government  because  that  de- 
cision had  been  made  by  a  power  authorized 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  LOGAN,  Now  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
suppose  it  had  been  decided  on  the  other  side, 
what  does  he  think  the  result  would  have 
been? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  think  the  republican 
people  of  the  Union  would  have  submitted 
to  it. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Whether  they  thought  it  was 
correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  You  say  the  democrats  would 
have  submitted.  Suppose  these  States  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Greeley  fairly,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  could  be  said  that  the  result 
of  their  vote  was  unfair,  and  those  States  gave 
Mr.  Greeley  the  mtgority,  but  by  throwing  all 
these  States  out  we  elected  General  Grant  by 
one  vote ;  do  you  believe  then  if  the  republican 
party  had  thrown  out  those  States  and  elected 
Grant  by  one  vote,  while  if  they  had  been  fair- 
ly coxmted  Mr.  Greeley  would  have  been  elect- 
ed, the  democratic  party  would  in  that  case 
have  submitted  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  In  the  first  place  I  do 
not  think  the  republican  party  would  do  that ; 
but  having  the  power  to  do  that,  being  charged 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  country  with  the 
^  power  to  do  it,  if  they  nad  made  the  decision, 
I  think  the  American  {people  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    You  do? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    I  do. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Our  past  experience  does  not 
prove  that  to  me. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  And  further  than  that, 
I  belieye  it  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  that  they  submit  to  a  decision  properly 
made  by  the  proper  authority  however  much 


they  may  condenm  its  justice,  however  erro- 
neous it  may  be,  just  as  they  submit  to  a  deci- 
sion made  by  a  court  having  competent  jurii- 
diction  of  a  question  to  decide  it  If  the 
Supreme  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  a  ques- 
tion here  before  it  were  to  make  a  decision  llist 
was  distasteful  to  four-fifths  or  nine-tenths  of 
the  American  people,  I  believe  they  would  sal- 
mit  to  that  decision  because  the  proper  consti- 
tutional tribunal  had  made  the  decision ;  and  just 
so  I  believe  that  if  the  republican  party  in  187-3 
had  improperly  and  erroneously  decided  that 
General  Grant  was  elected  in  comparing  the 
electoral  vote,  however  much  they  might  haie 
condemned  it,  however  erroneous,  false,  fraud- 
ulent it  might  have  been.  Congress  having 
the  power  to  decide  that  question  and  haTir.g 
decided  it,  the  American  people  would  haTe 
submitted  to  it;  but  they  would  have  cod- 
demned  the  act  at  the  ballot-box.  When  tk 
next  election  took  place  the  administraticm 
would  not  have  received  the  cordial  support 
of  the  American  people ;  it  would  have  been 
condemned^  the  whole  party  would  have  gone 
down  in  history,  condemned,  with  the  seal  of 
condemnation  upon  it ;  but  the  people  wobM 
have  submitted  to  it.  If  I  am  not  correct  in 
this  view,  if  that  revolutionary  spirit  prevail; 
in  the  American  people,  that  mobocratic  spirit 
which  is  attributed  to  them,  free  govemment 
cannot  last.  If  the  people  are  not  honest,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  their  tribu- 
nals, if  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  tk 
Constitution  and  live  under  it,  then  we  hart 
no  government;  might  is  right,  and  despotism 
is  triumphant  in  this  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  such  doctrine,  and  when  gentlemen 
make  such  suggestions  with  the  view  to  pu^li 
this  bill  through  Congress  in  such  a  hurry  thc^ 
fail  to  alarm  my  fears.  I  believe  I  have  cent- 
dence  enough  in  the  republican  party  of  tk 
nation  to  believe  that  if,  when  the  next  elect>- 
r^  vote  is  counted,  the  Congress  shadl  ascertii: 
that  a  democratic  President  shall  have  beeE 
elected,  the  republicans  of  this  country  will  sbV 
mit  to  it.  If  they  do  not  do  it  they  are  not  & 
to  be  Americans,  and  they  are  less  Americari 
than  I  believe  they  are. 

But,  sir,  to  go  on  with  the  point  I  was  02 
when  the  Senator  interrupted  me,  I  say  I  be- 
lieve Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  law  rc^ 
lating  the  manner  of  counting  the  electonl 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  id 
that  power  is  conferred  by  two  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution.  The  first  is  in  tbt^ 
words : 

Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  roHpectirc  SUtr« 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-PresiJcs*. 
one,  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabiuctt' 
the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  i^ 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  aa  PrealdenU  «e^ 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  aa  ViccvPr^'* 
ident,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  p^'; 
sons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  t<: ■^■l 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votei^ 
each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  oertifr,  tt  i 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  x^ 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  tb<  6<s- 
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ate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Seiiato  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
open  all  the  certificates^  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ;  the  person  havinff  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  snoh 
number  be  a  msjority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed ;  and  if  no  person  liave  such  major- 
ity, then  from  the  persons  havinflr^  the  highest  num- 
bers not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediat3ly,  by  ballot,  the  President,  etc. 

That  is  a3  far  as  it  is  matorial  to  road  for 
my  purpose.  Now  I  maiatain  that  if  there 
were  no  other  words  in  the  Oonstitation  con- 
ferring power  upon  Congress,  these  are  suffi- 
cient. When  the  Oonstitation  provides  that 
the  certificates  of  election  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  throagh  him  Congress 
gets  jurisdiction  of  the  electoral  vote  and  in 
the  particular  way  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. What  is  that?  That  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  come  together 
in  joint  assemblage ;  there  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  open  all  the  certificates,  ex  vi 
termini ;  the  vote  must  be  counted.  The  vote 
mast  be  coanted  by  the  Congress;  the  vote 
mast  be  counted  by  the  Congress  in  joint  as- 
semblage ;  it  must  be  the  act  of  this  loint  as- 
semblage ;  and  I  maintain  that,  touching  the 
ooonting  of  the  vote,  every  question  that  shall 
arise  must  be  decided  by  the  Congress,  not  as 
two  separate  bodies,  but  as  the  Congress  sit- 
ting in  joint  assembly. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  I  nnderstaDd  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  it  is  this :  that  when  the  vote  is 
counted  the  two  Houses  come  together  and 
act  as  one  body,  and  that  each  Senator  and 
each  Representative  shall  have  one  vote. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  that  they  must  settle 
all  questions  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  They  must  settle  all  ques- 
tions. It  is  done  after  the  manner  in  which 
United  States  Senators  are  elected  by  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures.  The  act  of  Congress 
]>rescribe3  how  the  Senators  shall  be  elected. 
The  two  Houses  of  the  Legislatnre  vote  on  the 
first  day,  separately.  On  the  second  day  the 
two  Houses  go  into  joint  assemblage,  and  as  a 
whole,  as  a  joint  body,  they  ballot  for  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  continue  to  ballot  until  one 
shall  be  elected.  They  vote  as  one  body ;  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  in  joint 
assemblage;  and  the  assemblage  cast  their 
votes  as  one  body  for  United  States  Senator. 

I  maintain  that  by  all  rules  of  constitutional 
construction^  of  legal  construction,  the  two 
Houses  met  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent act  as  one  body.  They  act  in  their  joint 
capacity,  and  all  questions  that  may  arise  touch- 
ing the  counting  of  the  votes  must  be  decided 
by  that  joint  body.  Why,  sir,  let  me  ask  this : 
When  a  question  is  raised,  as  it  may  be  raised 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  and  it  may 
be  raised  under  this  bill  if  it  shall  become  a 


law,  where  is  the  constitutional  authority  for 
the  two  bodies  separating,  the  Senate  going 
into  its  Chamber  here  and  deciding  a  question 
here  in  this  body  ?  I  respectfully  ask  Senators 
who  are  supporting  this  bill,  to  show  me  any 
constitutional  authority  for  that.  Show  me 
any  rule  of  constitutional  construction,  or  of 
legal  construction  which  warrants  the  joint 
body  in  separating  and  going  to  their  respec- 
tive Chambers  and  deciding  a  question.  Why, 
sir,  in  that  case  the  matter  is  decided  by  the 
Senate  as  a  Senate  in  its  own  Chamber,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress. The  Ilouse  decides  it  as  a  body  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  Senate.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  one  word  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  the  two  bodies  thus 
to  separate  and  to  make  a  decision  touching 
that  matter.  It  was  (Contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  two  bodies  should  go  into  joint 
session  and  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  exer- 
cise a  power  that  was  conferred  upon  them  as 
a  joint  body,  and  to  decide  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  matter  they  had  jurisdiction  of  as  a 
joint  body,  as  such  joint  body. 

I  say  again,  that  I  respectfully  ask  any  Sen- 
ator who  can  do  so,  to  point  me  to  a  single 
word  in  the  Constitution  that  authorizes  the 
Senate  when  a  question  shall  be  raised  under 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule  or  under  this  bill 
if  it  shall  become  a  law,  to  come  back  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  here,  in  its  capacity  as  a 
Senate,  separate  and  apart  from  the  Ilouse  of 
Representatives,  decide  a  question  and  then  go 
back  into  joint  session  again.  They  are  not 
exercising  a  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion when  they  do  that,  and  I  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  law 
which  shall  regulate  the  action  and  the  pro- 
ceedings had  by  that  joint  assemblage  in  com- 
paring the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  This  bill,  if  it  shall  pass,  in  so  far 
as  it  provides  that  when  a  question  is  raised 
there  touching  the  counting  of  the  vote,  the 
Senate  shall  come  back  into  its  Chamber  and 
decide  that  question,  in  my  judgment  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void ;  it  is  inoperative,  for  no 
such  power  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

There  is  another  clause  that  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  act  which  I  beg  to  read.  I 
refer  to  the  clause  authorizing  Congress — 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  osrrying  into  exeontion  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Governmont  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  ofiloor  thereof. 

That  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  in  aid  of 
the  clause  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
elucidate.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  execute  every  provision  con- 
tained in  the  twelfth  article  of  amendments, 
but  it  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  execute  the  twelfth  article  consist- 
ently with  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
in  tiie  twelfth  article.  By  the  twelfth  article 
the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
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ident  must  be  counted  hj  what  body  ?  By  the 
Senate  ?  No.  By  the  House  ?  No.  But  it 
most  be  counted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  joint  body.  Then,  if  they  must 
count  the  vote  as  a  joint  body,  how  can  it  be 
pretended  that  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
shall  separate  to  decide  questions  essential  to 
that  count?  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only 
illogicid  but  manifestly  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  sir,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  for 
one  I  have  not  studied  this  subject  as  thorough- 
ly as  I  should  desire  to  do.  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, one  of  great  moment,  one  that  ought  to 
be  decided  after  due  deliberation  and  long  dis- 
cussion. In  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  Congress,  and  then  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  bring  the  question  forward  early  in  the 
session,  so  that  we  might  have  ample  time  to 
examine  it  and  debate  it  thoroughly,  and  pass 
a  law,  without  reference  to  party  considera- 
tions, one  way  or  the  other,  and  a  law  that 
would  become  as  perpetual  as  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  ward  off  any  possible  danger. 

But,  sir,  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  danger  of  revolu- 
tion ;  I  do  not  believe  that  revolution  is  immi- 
nent. I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
American  people  of  all  parties  to  believe  that 
they  *are  going  to  destroy  their  Government 
because  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power 
confided  to  it,  shall  decide  that  one  man  or  an- 
other has  been  elected  President. 

My  main  object  in  rising  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  point  I  have  made  that  Congress 
must  sit  as  a  joint  body  in  counting  the  electo- 
ral vote  and  that  their  decisions  made  touching 
the  counting  of  that  electoral  vote  must  be 
made  as  a  joint  body  and  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  proposition  gives  trouble  in  coming 
to  a  correct  or  even  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
My  trouble  is  not  in  regard  so  much  to  this 
bill,  or  to  the  present  joint  rule,  or  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ;  but  it  goes  up  higher  than  that.;  it  goes 
to  the  question  of  our  constitutional  power  to 
pass  any  measure  at  all  upon  the  subject.  We 
all  know,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
there  is  danger,  great  danger,  lurking  in  the 
existing  joint  rule,  and  no  one  can  doubt  but 
that  there  is  equal  danger  in  the  proposition 
now  under  consideration;  and  therefore  my 
earnest  desire  was  that  we  might  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  we  necessarily  incur  in  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  upon  the  subject  at  all.  As 
soon  as  we  begin  to  legislate  we  get  into 
trouble ;  and  tlie  difficulty  is  that  the  moment 
we  undertake  to  give  a  direction  to  the  Consti- 
tution apart  from  its  word  and  spirit  and  then 
enact  laws  or  rules  to  suit,  we  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  If  we  once 
begin  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  we  hardly 


know  where  to  stop.  I  care  not  what  exigency 
brought  into  being  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule ;  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  rule  for  anj 
exigency,  and  the  bill  now  before  us  is  not  lea 
extraordinary  in  its  general  import.  It  pro- 
poses to  supply  alleged  defects  or  omissioiu  in 
the  Constitution,  when  it  cannot  cover  tJe 
whole  question  nor  apply  the  general  and  ^iSfic- 
tive  remedy. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  in  some  respects  is 
really  more  reasonable  and  probably  would 
tend  to  secure  better  results  than  either  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  or  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate ;  and  yet  when  we  come  to  look  at 
that  proposition,  it  is  equally  objectionable  as 
a  mode  of  safety  from  tumult  or  trouble,  when 
we  observe  that  the  Constitution  is  so  emphatic 
in  respect  to  the  power  of  both  Houses  when 
in  joint  convention,  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
both  Houses  when  they  meet  in  joint  conven- 
tion, as  they  are  directed  to  do,  and  when  in 
their  presence  the  certificates  shall  be  opened 
and  then  counted. 

The  only  proviMon  of  the  Constitution  josti- 
fying  any  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  this: 

J%6  B'mdtnt  of  the  Smote  shall^  inpreteftce  n/  ih 
Senate  attdBotue  of  BepreeenUUitee^  open  all  tJU  at^ 
t^hatesj  and  the  vote  thaU  then  he  eotmUi. 

This  is  the  only  ground  for  legislation  of  sdj 
kind.    It  is  very  narrow  indeed. 

I  listened  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He 
undertook  to  expand  the  word  *^  then ''  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  so  as  to  cover  very  con- 
siderable legislation.  I  very  readily  recognized 
that  he  could  technically,  according  to  bis 
reasoning,  expand  or  extend  that  word  to  cor- 
er  almost  an  infinity  of  time,  a  whole  session 
of  Congress  for  illustration.  But  even  extend- 
ing it  as  far  as  he  would,  to  what  results  do 
we  come  under  his  proposition  ?  What  can  ve 
inquire  into  during  all  that 'extended  time^ 
The  Constitution  is  emphatic  that  the  votef^ 
shall  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  both  Cham- 
bers. What  does  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  propose  to  do  ?  To  appoint 
a  joint  committee,  and  they  are  to  inquire  into 
something  and  then  report?  What  is  to  be 
the  reach  of  their  power  ?  Are  they  to  inquire 
simply  as  to  what  arises  on  the  face  of  the  cer- 
tificate only?  How  far  is  the  inquiry  to  ex- 
tend, whether  it  be  made  by  a  joint  committer, 
or  by  the  tellers,  or  by  the  two  Houses  sepa- 
rated ?  Is  it  merely  and  purely  to  look  at  tbe 
certificates  to  see  whether  they  are  p'roperlr 
executed  and  have  been  duly  attested?  I^ 
that  the  limit  of  the  power,  I  aisk,  or  can  otiier 
questions,  as  to  the  appointment  of  electors,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  return  of  two  or  more  yot€« 
of  electors  to  ascertain  the  rightful  set,  and 
then  considering  this  to  go  back  and  behind  aT 
for  that  purpose  ?  There  is  no  such  autboritT 
given.  There  is  nothing  provided  if  there 
should  be  a  contest  as  to  electors.  Therein 
not  an  allusion  to  a  case  of  the  kind.    Tbe 
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dvLty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
two  Houses  is  as  simple  as  words  can  make  it. 
And  can  we  upon  these  words  ingraft  a  whole 
system  for  contest  and  ascertainment? 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  evidently 
never  contemplated  any  such  things  as  have 
transpired  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  the  States  would 
appoint  electors,  and  in  whatever  manner  it 
suited  each  State ;  that  they  would  cast  their 
Yotes,  and  that  that  was  the  end  of  their  func- 
tions and  of  the  action  of  the  State,  and  that, 
as  they  were  sovereign  bodies  in  this  respect, 
they  would  see  to  it  tliat  this  import^t  act 
should  not  be  left  in  doubt,  or  in  any  manner 
wanting  in  legal  validity,  and  that,  each  State 
so  speaking,  the  only  simple  duty  was  to  re- 
ceive the  certificates,  open  them,  and  count  the 
votes  as  given  by  the  electors.  The  States 
were  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  electors 
in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  power  would  be  so  exercised,  and  so 
conclusively  exercised,  that  all  that  in  any  way 
could  follow  would  be  the  simple  count  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses.  It  was  contemplated 
by  the  Oonstitution  that  this  most  important 
act  was  final  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
placed  by  its  own  action  beyond  cavil  or  con- 
troversy. 

What  is  contemplated  in  the  inquiry  pro- 
posed by  referring  the  electoral  votes  either  to 
a  committee  appointed  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  or  to  the  tellers  to 
be  examined  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  or 
by  the  Houses  separately  in  case  objection  is 
made — what  have  we  to  be  examined  ?  Oan 
we  go  back  and  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  electoral  votes  were  cast  ?  Can  we 
go  back  and  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  electors  wpre  appointed  ?  Can  we  go  back 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  legjdly  ap- 
pointed or  elected  by  the  people  ?  Into  what 
inquiry  in  either  aspect  of  the  case  are  we 
allowed  to  go  ?  I  think  it  must  be  conceded 
that  if  under  this  clause  of  the  Oonstitution 
when  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  together 
fur  that  purpose  the  votes  must  then  and  there 
be  counted,  it  was  intended  that  there  should 
be  no  inquiry.  If,  however,  we  are  permitted 
to  inquire,  then  how  is  it  to  be  aone?  In 
separate  Houses  or  as  a  joint  body?  We  meet 
as  a  joint  body.  The  votes  can  only  be  counted 
in  our  presence.  Shall  we  infer  therefore  that 
we  have  in  separate  bodies  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate and  reject  ?  Is  each  House  to  examine 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  electors  were  ap- 

?>ointed  or  how  they  discharged  their  duty? 
s  each  House  to  investigate  separately  as  to 
whether  electors  have  been  appointed  or  how 
appointed,  or  which  are  the  rightful  ones  in 
cases  of  two  or  more  sets  of  electors?  Can 
this  all  be  done  as  the  Oonstitution  now  ex- 
ists? Can  it  be  done  under  the  phrase  ^*the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted?^'  Can  each 
House,  acting  separately,  under  that  phrase 
enter  into  an  investigation,  summon  witnesses, 


and  determine  controversies  about  votes  ?  Oan 
this  be  done  in  either  a  joint  or  in  separate  as- 
sembly or  before  the  committee  that  is  to  be 
appointed  xmder  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  No,  sir.  I  think  not;  the 
power  is  not  broad  enough.  In  fact  we  are  but 
the  witnesses  of  an  act.  We  are  summoned  to 
see  the  certificates  opened  and  tbe  votes  then 
to  be  counted.  As  to  tbe  latter  we  may  be  a 
ministerial  body,  in  the  performance  of  a  single 
duty,  the  counting  of  the  votes  as  the  certifi- 
cates so  opened  may  disclose.  Beyond  that 
our  duty  and  our  power  cease. 

"The  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  I  do 
not  care  how  wide,  how  expanded,  and  how 
extended  you  make  the  word  "  then,"  you  can- 
not have  a  contest  in  its  real  sense  before  you 
under  that  word.  You  are  limited  to  one  sim- 
ple inquiry,  and  that  is  as  to  what  the  certifi- 
cate may  show  when  it  is  opened ;  if  there  be 
no  votes  shown  as  cast  by  the  certificate  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  and  the  vote  of  the  State  is 
lost.  We  cannot  go  back;  there  can  be  nothing 
behind  it ;  if  there  be  error  that  error  remains, 
not  to  be  corrected.  In  those  simple  words 
there  is  no  time  for  nor  chance  for  correction. 
If  there  be  two  sets  of  returns,  one  must  be 
right  and  the  other  wrong,  or  both  must  be 
wrong — both  cannot  be  right,  for  with  that 
you  would  have  too  many  electors.  But  how 
inquire,  how  contest,  how  investigate?  ^If  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  joint  convention  or 
assembly,  for  the  count  is  a  higb  act  and  to  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  united  body.  It  would 
be  anomalous  to  count  a  result  in  two  separate 
bodies,  it  being  an  act  that  cannot  admit  of 
separation.  But  the  prominent  fact  is  that  the 
framers  never  contemplated  that  there  could 
be  a  contest,  that  there  could  be  duplicate  re- 
turns, and  accordingly  made  no  provision  for 
it. 

In  the  bill  now  before  us  you  allow  either 
House  to  except  to  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
where  there  be  two  returns  made  from  a  State. 
What  are  you  to  do  then  ?  The  two  Houses 
are  to  separate  and  to  determine  the  question, 
and  in  case  they  disagree  the  vote  shall  not  be 
counted.  Have  you  that  power  ?  I  think  not. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Vote 
blindly  to  receive  or  reject  ?  If  not,  what 
kind  of  an  examination  can  you  have?  You 
have  two  sets  of  electoral  vote,  two  returns 
laid  before  you,  each  set  apparently  duly  certi- 
fied. Are  you  then  to  inquire  into  the  fact 
which  set  of  electors  are  entitled  to  cast  the 
votes  ?  And  this  involves  the  inquiry  further, 
which  set  was  appointed ;  and  if  elected  by 
the  people,  which  did  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  ?  Take  the  case  of  Louis- 
iana, where  two  sets  of  electors  were  returned 
at  the  last  election;  how  is  it  to  be  deter- 
mined ?  It  was  not  then,  nor  can  yon  frame  a 
law  under  this  language  of  the  Oonstitution 
that  can  at  all  be  satisfactory.  Can  there  be  a 
contest  ?  Is  there  any  provision  for  it  ?  When 
these  two  sets  of  electoral  votes  are  before  us, 
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con  we  summon  witness^es  or  have  depositions 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  which  set  of 
electors  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
in  the  State,  or  whether  they  were  properly 
appointed  ?  That  M^ould  not  he  then  upon 
that  occasion  counting  the  votes.  I  do  not 
think  the  language  of  the  Constitution  covers 
such  a  contested  election,  and  yet  the  anomaly 
is  this,  that  though  we  have  not  the  right  thus 
to  examine  into  the  fact  whether  certain  elec- 
tors were  really  and  in  fact  elected  hy  the 
people  or  not,  we  are  required  hy  this  hill  to 
separate  and  determine  that  question  and  all 
other  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  such  votes 
or  certificates.  And  a  difference  is  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  vote  of  the  State — two 
separate  tribunals  deciding  with  equal  power 
upon  a  fact  they  are  required,  if  required  at 
all,  to  see  solved  in  joint  meeting. 

I  differ  also  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
in  the  idea  that  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  can  determine  upon  a  quo  uarranto 
who  is  President  of  the  United  States.  I  deny 
it.  True  we  are  limited  in  the  count  of  elec- 
toral votes ;  our  power  being  very  narrow,  as 
I  have  before  said ;  yet  when  the  votes  are 
counted  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  as 
directed  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  conclusive 
upon  the  fact,  and  no  earthly  tribunal  can  re- 
view this  ascertainment.  Whenever  it  is  as- 
certrfned  and  declared  in  the  presence  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  that  such  and  such  a 
person  has  received  a  mf^jority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  that  ends  the  subject  so  far  as  all  judi- 
cial tribunals  jn  this  land  are  concerned.  Our 
action  here,  though  thus  limited  in  our  powers, 
though  thus  not  permitted  to  go  into  a  contest 
and  to  inquire  whether  the  electors  have  been 
appointed  properly  or  improperly,  whether 
they  have  been  elected  by  the  people  or  not,  if 
counted  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  tribunals. 
It  is  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  specially  ap- 
pointed to  see  the  count  made.  The  count  is 
all  there  that  is  to  bo  made ;  but  that  being 
made,  no  tribunal  can  go  behind  it. 

Adopt  the  principle  here  contended  for,  and 
there  is  danger  that  you  will  make  this  an 
arena  for  all  kinds  of  election  tumults  and  dis- 
turbances. We  cannot  attend  to  any  such 
thing.  It  is  evident  from  this  limited  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  f  ramers  of  it  that  there 
would  be  any  trouble,  because  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  electors  the  duties  of  the 
States  ended,  and  ours  was  only  to  count  their 
votes.  The  framers  never  apprehended  the 
troubles  which  have  been  upon  us  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years.  We  never  had  any  before. 
But,  this  upon  us,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  provide  in  time  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  troubles  that  we  will  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  avert  by  legislation  ? 

I  do  not  see,  then,  the  necessity  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  if  any  are  disposed  to  give 
trouble  now,  they  can  make  it  under  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule,  and  so  they  can  under  this 


bill.  If  there  is  a  determination  to  revolQ- 
tionize,  if  there  is  a  determination  to  oTer- 
throw  and  subvert  the  will  of  the  people  V 
revolutionary  or  arbitrary  action,  it  can  U 
done  under  the  present  joint  rule,  or  under  *':h 
bill  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiaut 
My  trouble  lies  not  with  the  details  of  the  ri! 
or  of  the  bill,  but  in  the  fact  that  neither  " ! 
thera  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  tL- 
United  States,  and  neither  of  them  provide- 
adequate  safety.  My  hope  is  that  the  Sec^it 
will  recommit  this  subject,  pass  it  by  for  \h 
present  in  the  hope  that  as  things  begin  to  Icci 
now,  'the  people  of  the  country  are  not  readj 
for  disturbances,  and  that  right  measoral!; 
would  be  done  at  the  nest  presidential  elt- 
tion,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  we  could  lo 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  what  wonM 
obviate  the  diflSculties  which  now  surronul 
the  subject,  and  that  would  so  plainly  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  great  question  of  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  Statt- 
should  be  determined,  so  that  there  could  k 
no  future  trouble  in  having  it  settled  in  a  fiiK 
manner,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  legi^lt- 
tion  and  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  peof  Ic 

That  was  my  desire ;  and  therefore  the  more 
I  read  of  this  bill,  the  more  I  read  the  twentj- 
second  joint  rule,  the  more  concern  it  gives  me, 
because  I  see  the  utter  want  of  const itutioiiaJ 
power  to  determine  the  election  of  Presidct: 
of  the  United  States  by  any  rules  or  laws  that 
we  may  make  outside  of  the  counting  of  ih 
certificates  as  they  are  handed  by  the  Vice- 
President  to  the  tellers,  and  counted  in  tbt 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  From 
the  year  1793  down  to  1865,  the  Yice-Presi- 
dent  always  discharged  that  duty  nnexceptiio- 
ably.  He  handed  the  certificates  to  the  teller? 
and  the  seals  were  broken,  and  the  conUnt^ 
proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  ssi 
the  votes  counted.  All  other  questions,  sa^^ 
only  the  count,  were  pretermitted.  In  f&c- 
and  in  truth,  when  we  come  to  consider  tb: 
matter,  that  was  infinitely  preferable  to  tb 
danger  of  undertaking  to  exclude  the  votes 
States  by  raising  objection  probably  to  soni^ 
technical  defects  that  might  appear  on  the  fai^ 
of  the  papers,  and  then  by  separate  action  ei- 
elude  the  count. 

In  fact  when  you  look  at  the  twenty-seconii 
joint  rule  and  when  you  look  at  tlie  "bill  i>^'" 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  al^ 
at  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senaif 
from  Vermont,  you  see  at  last  that  they  »i^ 
are  confined  to  an  abstract,  dry  legal  question 
whether  the  returns  upon  their  face  are  rigbt; 
for  there  is  no  machinery  provided  for  auT 
kind  of  an  investigation  beyond ;  no  details  ic 
the  bill  or  amendment  by  which  truth  as  ij> 
any  fact  may  be  ascertained,  but  everythiufj  i^ 
left  to  the  papers,  or  certificates,  and  it  m*! 
be  to  our  own  personal  knowledge  of  ereuri 
either  historical  or  personal.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  trouble  by  indiflferent  ao^ 
inefficient   legislation,   we  should  direct  ocr 
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thoughts  to  an  amendment  of  the  Oonstitation 
"by  which  ample  provision  oonld  be  made  for 
manifest  omissions — rather  say  not  omissions, 
bat  for  the  manifest  changes  of  times  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  present. 

Mr.  8AULSBURY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
under  consideration  proposes  "  to  provide  for 
and  regulate  the  mode  of  counting  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision 
of  questions  arising  thereon."  In  my  opinion 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
the  only  mode  for  counting  those  votes,  and  I 
have  very  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  any  law 
enacted  on  that  subject  can  have  any  force,  es- 
pecially if  it  conflict  at  all  with  what  has  been 
the  practice  under  the  constitutional  provision. 

As  between  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
and  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  bill  under  discussion  w  any 
better  in  its  effect  or  will  prove  of  more  advan- 
tage than  the  twenty-second  joint  rule;  but 
one  question  with  me  is  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  determine  anything  about  this 
matter.  The  Constitution  has  fixed  how  the 
votes  shall  be  counted.  The  two  Houses  are 
to  meet  in  joint  convention  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  is  to  open,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirement,  the  votes  of  the  several 
States,  which  are  then  to  be  counted.  I  con- 
cur in  the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hamilton]  that  it  must  be  done 
at  that  time,  and  that  the  result  then  arrived 
at  and  then  announced  det3rraines  this  whole 
question. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  any  valid  law  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  the  best  thing  that  could 
now  be  done  would  be  to  repeal  the  twenty- 
s3cond  joint  rule  and  leave  the  question  just 
where  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  left  it.  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  we  should  have  much  dif- 
ficiilty  under  the  constitutional  provision;  we 
have  lived  under  it  up  to  the  present  time ;  we 
never  did  have  any  difficulty.  Even  in  1861, 
when,  perhaps,  there  was  as  much  excitement  in 
the  country  as  there  ever  had  been  over  the 
result  of  any  presidential  election,  with  a  Vice- 
President  in  the  chair  who  was  himself  a  can- 
date  for  the  Presidency,  the  vote  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  counted  and  the  country  acquiesced 
in  the  fairness  of  the  result.  I  apprehend  that 
if  we  repeal  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  and 
leave  this  whole  question  just  where  the  Con- 
stitution leaves  it,  we  shall  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  this  country  in  counting  and  ascer- 
taining the  result  of  a  Presidential  election. 

For  this  reason  I  wish  I  could  induce  my 
friend  from  Indiana  to  let  this  bill  go  over  for 
the  present,  or  to  amend  the  present  bill  so  as 
simply  to  repeal  the  twenty-second  joint  rule. 
T  would  concur  in  that.  At  present  I  see  no 
safety  under  the  present  bill  or  under  the  joint 
rule,  and  therefore  I  think  it  better  to  leave 
the  qnestion  where  the  Constitution  left  it. 


Mr.  MERRIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  said  a  while  ago 
touching  the  manner  in  which  an  election  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  may  be  contested.  For  one  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  or  any  national  authority 
has  any  right  to  contest  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  elect  the  President  as  a  mass.  They 
do  not  elect  the  President  as  the  American 
people.  They  elect  the  President  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  and  exercising  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The 
manner  of  the  election  of  President  is  one  of 
those  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which 
recognize,  and  not  only  recognize  but  provide 
for  and  uphold,  the  autonomy  of  the  States. 
The  people  of  the  States  as  citizens  of  those 
States,  and  as  making  up  the  people  of  the 
States,  elect  a  President.  The  Constitution 
provides  in  these  words : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  mannor  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  shall  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress ;  bat  no  Senator  or  Bepresentative,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  people  do  not  vote 
for  President  directly,  they  vote  to  elect  a 
certain  number  of  electors  who  assembly  at  a 
time  and  place  fixed  by  law  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  therefore  if  the  people  of  a  State 
should  decline  to  vote  for  President  there  is 
no  power  to  compel  them  to  do  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  so  much  interested  in 
having  a  State  vote  as  the  State  itself  Is.  If  a 
State  shall  see  fit  to  decline  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent at  all,  there  is  no  power  to  compel  the 
people  of  that  State  to  vote  for  President,  nor 
is  there  any  power  conferred  on  Congress  to 
compel  the  people  of  the  State  to  have  an  elec- 
tion for  President  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  within 
the  control  of  the  peopleof  the  State  through 
their  Legislature.  The  Le^lature  may  pro- 
vide that  the  people  may  elect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  electors  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  Legislature  may  provide  that 
they  themselves  shall  elect  the  electors.  They 
may  provide  that  the  governor  may  appoint 
them.  They  may  provide  that  the  supreme 
court  may  appoint  or  the  chief  justice  may  ap- 
point them,  or  they  may  provide  so  many  ap- 
pointers  to  appoint  electors  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  State  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
The  whole  matter  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  each  for  itself. 

It  has  been  asked,  suppose  there  are  great 
frauds  practised  in  the  States  in  an  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  that  election  as  in  other  elections. 
There  is  no  power  conferred  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  national  authority  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion in  that  behalf.  The  authority  remains  in 
the  State  to  provide  for  that.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  history  of  this  Gk>vernment  it  does  not 
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appear  that  any  State  ever  has  provided  for  a 
contest  of  the  election  of  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  State  might  not  have  done 
it.  A  good  manj  powers  are  conferred  on  va- 
rious authorities  by  the  Constitution  that  have 
never  yet  been  exercised,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
go  too  far  when  I  say  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  of  the  Union  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Union  have  to  learn  a  good  many 
things  yet  about  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  in- 
strument that  is  not  yet  fully  comprehended 
by  the  most  learned  men  in  the  land. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  un- 
der the  Constitution  for  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  provide  for  contesting  the 
election  for  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  are  di- 
rected to  elect,  whether  A  B,  (5  D,  and  E  F 
were  elected  electors  by  the  people  according 
to  law.  They  might  provide  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  contest  it  and  that  the  contest 
should  be  decided  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States.  They  might  provide  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  decide  It.  They  might 
provide  that  a  commission  created  by  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  should  determine 
whether  the  election  was  fairly  held,  and  who 
were  elected  electors.  So  if  the  Legislature 
elected,  they  might  by  law  provide  for  ascer- 
taining whether  the  electors  were  fairly  elected 
by  the  Legislature.  So  if  the  Legislature  should 
confer  power  on  the  governor  to  appoint,  there 
might  be  a  tribunal  constituted  to  contest  the 
matter  and  see  whether  or  not  the  governor  had 
fairly  appointed  so  many  men  to  be  electors  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

It  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, I  repeat,  have  no  concern  whatsoever.  It  is 
a  matter  with  the  State,  and  when  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  State,  Congress  cannot  inquire 
into  the  election  any  more  than  Congress, 
when  the  people  of  a  State  have  voted  for 
governor  and  the  proper  authorities  have  de- 
cided that  he  was  elected  governor,  can  go  on 
and  determine  that  question  again.  I  suppose 
no  one  will  seriously  pretend  that  if  an  elec- 
tion is  held  in  New  York,  and  the  proper 
authorities  of  Kew  York  ascertain  that  A  B 
has  been  elected,  Congress  may  inquire  into 
that  matter  and  ascertain  whether  the  election 
was  conducted  fairly,  whether  he  was  in  fact 
elected.  That  is  a  matter  that  pertains  to  the 
State,  of  which  the  State  authorities  alone 
have  jurisdiction,  and  of  which  the  Federal 
authority  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 

So  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  the  election,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  is  exclasively  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  several  States.  I  admit  that  the 
States  have  not  heretofore  provided  a  tribunal 
for  such  contests,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
they  might  not  have  so  provided.  I  believe 
they  could  have  so  provided.  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  that  they  should  so  provide,  that 
every  State  should  pass  a  statute  regulating  the 


manner  and  providing  a  tribunal  for  conteet- 
ing  the  election  of  electors  of  President  sad 
Vice-President,  just  as  they  have  a  tribimtl 
before  which  to  contest  the  election  of  a  goy* 
emor  or  any  other  State  officer ;  and  therefoK 
that  difficulty  is  out  of  the  way. 

The  only  question  that  ever  can  arise  before 
Congress  must  arise  before  it  in  joint  sessioi; 
and  the  Congress  in  Joint  session,  in  ezerdsiii 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it  as  a  joint  bodj, 
can  only  determine  whether  a  vote  that  is  ses; 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  the  vote  tb^ 
was  ascertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
and  when  that  is  ascertained  that  is  the  end  of 
the  controversy.  If  the  certificate  of  electicm 
was  so  informal  that  it  did  not  show  that  th^ 
was  an  election,  Congress  woold  have  the 
power  to  say  ^Mt  does  not  appear  that  a£j 
election  was  held  in  North  Carolina,"  butCoc* 

gress  has  no  power  to  say  that  the  election 
eld  for  electors  of  President  and  Yice-Pres* 
dent  in  North  Carolina  was  fraudulent,  tkt 
democratic  electors  ought  to  have  been  electtd 
whereas  the  returns  show  that  republican  elec- 
tors were  elected,  or  vice  vena.  When  the 
State  authorities  have  determined  the  matter, 
there  is  the  end  of  the  controversy,  and  Cos- 
gress  cannot  inquire  into  it.  The  election  cf 
electors  of  President  by  the  people  of  the  Stase 
or  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution  is  a  matter  of  p-eat^r 
moment  to  the  State  than  to  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment.  It  is  a  matter  with  them.  If  tbcr 
choose  to  elect,  they  have  the  privilege  asd 
the  right  to  do  it.  If  they  choose  to  abstain 
from  voting,  there  is  no  Federal  anthoiitj  cr 
power  that  can  compel  them  to  vote. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  fi 
amended,  and  the  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  doty  P 
move  to  amend  the  bill  now  by  striking  oat  sT 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  vhsi 
I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  words  proposed  to  bt 
inserted,  as  follows : 

That  within  not  more  than  ten  and  not  leM  this 
three  davs  next  prior  to  the  last  Monday  in  Jaccirj 
next  following  any  election  for  President  or  Vict- 
President,  the  Senate  shall  appoint  four  Seiutcrj 
and  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  shall  appoint  fo^-t 
members,  and  such  eight  persons  shall  constitvte  i 
Committee  upon  Elections  of  President  and  Vi^ 
President.  A  majority  of  said  committee  shall  bt  a 
quorum  thereof,  and  the  concurrence  of  auch  mi^-^rity 
shall  be  necessary  in  any  action  thereof.  Dach  mt:&- 
her  of  such  committee  shall,  before  ha  enters  u^^e 
tho  duties  by  this  act  imposed  on  such  committer, 
take  and  subscribe  the  foilowinff  oath : 

**  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  ^'^ 

faithfully  and  impartially  perform  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  prf.v:*!- 
for  and  reflate  tho  counting  of  votes  for  PresidtEt 
and  Vice-President : '  so  help  me  God." 

And  such  oaths  of  Senators  shall  be  filed  iB  tl? 
archives  of  the  Senate,  and  of  members  of  tbeHo^ 
of  Reprosenitatives  in  the  archives  of  the  House. 

Sko.  2.  That  Confl^ress  shall  be  in  session  on  tl« 
last  Monday  in  January  next  after  any  election  fj"' 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  have  occarr«a: 
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and  the  Senate  and  Hooee  of  Bepreaentatlves  ehall 
moot  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  fiepresentatives,  afe 
one  o'olock,  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  from  day  to 
day  (SandftTB  excepted),  at  the  same  hour,  until  the 
duties  required  by  this  act  shall  have  been  performed; 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  preside,  and  when* 
e  v'er  the  Senate  shall  withdraw^^.trom  time  to  time, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  resume  his  chair; 
having  so  met,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  oertillcatea  and  papers  purporting 
t.-*  be  certificates  of  rotes  given  at  the  last  precediug 
election  for  President  and  for  Vice-President,  respec- 
tively, and  which  shall  have  come  to  his  ponsession ; 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  in  the  manner 
and  with  effect  hereinafter  provided. 

8 BO.  8.  That  when  the  certificates  of  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  Sates  shall  be  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  and  by  this  act,  the  same  shall,  with 
tlie  votes  therein  contained  or  stated,  be  then  and 
there  delivered  to  the  committee  provided  for  in 
sdotton  1  of  this  act ;  which  committee  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  examine  the  same,  and  shall  count 
the  votes  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  legally 
given  and  duly  certified  and  returned.  And  said 
committee  shall  report  in  writing  as  soon  as  may  be 
to  said  meetin;;  tiieir  proceediz^,  the  state  of  the 
votes,  and  what  persons,  if  any,  nave  been  pursnant 
to  law  elected  President  and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively ;  and  if,  on  such  report,  any  question  shall  be 
made  by  any  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  touching  the  legal  validity  of  any 
vote  or  votes  so  delivered  to  said  committee,  or 
1 3uching  any  action  of  said  committee,  the  Senate, 
shall  withdraw,  and  each  House  shall  proceed  to 
cDDsider  the  question ;  and  if  the  two  Houses  concur 
in  the  decision  thereof,  their  judgment  shall  stand, 
and  the  report  of  such  committee  ahall  be  modiflea 
acoordingly ;  but  if  they  do  not  so  concur,  the  report 
of  Buch  committee  shall  stand  ^  and  if  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  equally  divided  m  opinion,  the  vote 
in  question  shall  be  counted  unless  both  Houses  con- 
ear  in  rejecting  the  same.  And  the  persons  so  de- 
clared elected  shall  respectively  be  deemed  entitled 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices. 

Sbo.  i.  That  section  143  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
nf  the  United  States  and  all  provisions  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
timo  of  the  Senate  to  explain  this  amendment 
any  more  than  I  have  already  done,  which 
only  a3  I  conceive  it  furnishes  an  additional 
secarity  and  safegnard  in  the  inspection  and 
scrutinizing  of  the  papers  coming  from  States 
purporting  to  be  votes ;  and  when  it  comes  to 
bo  a  disputed  question,  it  leaves  it  substantially 
where  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Ifitives  it. 

Mr.  MORTON'.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
this  amendment.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
think  his  amQudmont  is  as  dangerous  and  does 
embrace  most  of  the  dangers  of  tl^e  present 
twenty-second  joint  rule.  I  think  it  is  unsafe 
in  overy  respect,  and  I  know  of  no  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  it.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the 
bill  if  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Soott  in 
the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STOCKTON'.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  a  word  ;npon  this  question,  and  I 
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shall  not  detain  the  Senate  at  this  time  of  the 
evening  longer  than  a  few  moments. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  this  debate, 
and  the  conclusion  of  my  mind  is  that  it  never 
was  intended  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
in  separate  session  in  their  own  Chambers 
should  legislate  on  this  subject  at  all.  The 
power  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  to  counting  the  electoral  votes  is  for 
the  Vice-President  to  count  the  votes  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  bodies.  The  power  com- 
mences there;  it  commences  at  no  moment 
before  they  are  so  assembled ;  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  in  this  debate  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  it  which  answers  that  ob- 
jection. You  will  recollect,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  whibh  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  Senators  requires  that 
they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States.  Under  that  clause,  as  is  well  kuown, 
various  manners  of  elections  sprang  np.  Some 
Legislatures  elected  in  separate  session  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  failing  to  agree  went  into 
joint  session,  as  they  do  now,  voting  as  they 
do  per  capita  under  the  existing  law  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  had  the  right  to  provide  a 
manner,  but  at  that  time  had  not  provided. 
Other  Legislatures  elected  in  joint  meeting  at 
once.  The  objection  was  made  that  the  joint 
meeting  was  not  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
not  the  power  that  legislated,  that  passed  bills. 
The  decisions  and  precedents  were  otherwise, 
and  have  been  otherwise.  They  did  not  meet 
in  that  capacity  to  pass  laws ;  they  met  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  joint 
body  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  election ; 
and  they  claimed  the  right  and  exercised  it, 
whenever  they  met  in  ioint  meeting,  to  make 
the  rules  that  indicated  the  manner  of  their 
making  their  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  fathers  never  did 
contemplate  that  this  power  of  deciding  upon 
the  legality  of  a  vote  should  ever  come  before 
Congress  at  all,  either  in  its  legialative  capaci- 
ty, sitting  each  House  in  its  own  Chamber  as 
a  separate  body,  or  when  sitting  together  for 
the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes.  I  think  it 
never  did  occur  to  them  that  such  a  enestion 
could  or  ever  would  come  up.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  provided  for  by 
constitutional  amendment,  but  that  is  not  the 
question  with  us  now.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er we  shall  by  legislation,  sitting  in  different 
Chambers  long  before  the  moment  comes  when 
our  power  begins,  make  a  law  wbioh  will  con- 
trol the  action  of  that  body  to  whom,  and  to 
whom  alone,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  committed  that  power.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  a  mere  ministerial  power.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  meant  to  be  that  and  nothing  else 
by  the  Constitution  and  those  who  framed  it. 
But  whether  it  be  a  ministerial  power,  or 
whether  it  goes  further  and  includes  the  right 
to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  votes,*  the 
body  can  get  no  right  from  your  legislation. 
Will  any  Senator  insist  that  any  more  power 
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tlian  the  Constitntion  has  given  to  these  two 
bodies  sitting  nnder  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  given  to  them  by  legislation  by 
each  Honse  in  separate  bodies?  No  Senator 
will  insist  on  that.  If  so,  why  should  you  act 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  how  they  shall  de- 
cide when  two  parties  from  the  same  State 
present  different  certificates  of  election  ?  Why 
should  you  provide  for  that  if  you  can  give 
them  no  more  power  than  they  have ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  so  ? 

I  really  think,  without  the  slightest  desire 
to  reopen  this  debate  at  this  moment,  that  we 
are  acting  unwisely  in  attempting  to  pass  any 
law  on  this  subiect  at  this  time  of  night  and  at 
this  st.age  of  the  session.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  so  far  from  doing  away  with  the  diffi- 
culty which  undoubtedly  exists,  which  all  admit 
exists,  we  are  getting  ourselves  in  more  trouble 
and  undertaking  to  do  what  we  have  not  pow- 
er to  do.  If  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  necessary,  then  those  two  bodies  there  as- 
sembled have  the  power  to  regulate  the  way 
they  shall  count  the  vote,  and  if  they  have  not 
the  power  it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  these 
two  bodies  sitting  before  the  Congress  meets, 
before  the  body  to  whom  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  committed  the  power  to 
count  the  next  vote  of  presidential  electors  has 
convened.  At  a  session  before  they  are  elected, 
you  are  here  making  laws  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  that  which  was  committed  to  them  alone, 
and  not  to  you,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  said  a 
word  on  this  subject  if  it  had  not  struck  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  a  better 
bill,  if  a  bill  must  be  passed,  than  the  bill  we 
have  been  discussing  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  the  dis- 
cussion has  shown  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
case ;  and  some  of  them  possibly  are  avoided 
(not  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  some  others 
that  have  been  spoken  of  by  other  gentlemen) 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont; and  yet  that  amendment  comes  in  at 
this  moment.  It  is  a  question  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  acted  upon  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  without  consideration,  without  time  to 
examine  even  whether  the  amendment  is  bet- 
ter then  the  original  bill,  and  yet  the  question 
is  put  upon  the  amendment  and  is  voted  down, 
and  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  passing  the  bill 
when  many  gentlemen  really  do  not  know 
what  was  the  precise  effect  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is 
unwise.  While  I  perceive  that  the  majority 
of  this  body  mean  to  pass  this  bill  to-night,  I 
simply  desire  to  enter  my  protest  aga&st  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  being  legislated 
upon  in  this  way.  I  certainly  for  one— I  know 
there  are  others — ^most  earnestly  desire  an  op- 
porlunity  of  reading  carefully  the  amendment 
offered  liy  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think 
that  amendment  would  be  adopted  in  prefer- 


ence to  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Indisnftif 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it ;  but  k 
is  voted  down  without  a  division,  simplv  l>e- 
cause  not  one-half  the  Senate  heard  it  Veaa 
and  I  presume  not  many  of  the  Senators  kne? 
what  it  did  contain  nor  the  advantages  it  m\^ 
possess  over  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  M 
ana. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not  look  npon  tl.' 
question  as  a  party  question  at  all,  and  1  u. 
not  suppose  any  gentleman  can.  I  have  tb€n- 
fore  refrained  from  speaking  of  it  because! 
wished  to  listen  to  those  who  were  wi»: 
than  myself,  who  have  had  more  ezperieiKc 
I  have  listened  carefully  and  attentively,  ssl 
have  simply  made  up  my  mind  on  a  consden* 
tion  of  the  whole  matter.  I  am  driven,  u  I 
said  before,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Dot  i 
subject  for  our  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  nL 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ti- 
the close  of  the  bill : 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolTcd  czt. 
the  electoTal  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  te&vXx  ^ 
cUred ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  q^» 
tion  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  eountiDg  as  j  suei 
votes,  in  which  case  it  shaU  be  competent  for'eiikr 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereial'd't  n 
provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next  a? 
at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  honorable  Senator  if  tb 
meaning  of  the  bill  is  tliat  the  second  csj 
closes  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  npon  tU' 
subject  necessarily. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  EATON.  Then  I  think  the  bill  is  ver 
imperfect  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  f raroer  ek 
manager  of  the  bill  the  session  doea  not  clo^f 
with  the  ordinary  day ;  but  there  shonld  be  i 
time  when  it  should  close,  so  as  not  to  run  ca 
until  the  4th  of  March.  There  ahonid  be  sos- 
definite  time  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  prepare*: 
to  offer  an  amendment,  for  I  hardly  kDt? 
what  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  Senst.r 
was. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  hardly  think  any  amti^- 
ment  is  necessary.  The  Senator  will  obsen* 
that  in  the  first  section  the  time  of  countli:: 
the  votes  is*  fixed  on  the  last  Wednesday  .: 
January,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier  thi  i: 
now  provided  by  law.  That  was  intended  t- 
give  plenty  of  time  in  case  there  shonld  k 
questions  of  difficulty  arising,  in  order  to  g^t 
time  to  consider  and  have  the  whole  matte: 
determined  before  the  4th  of  March. 

Mr.  EATON.  My  impression  is  that  tifn 
should  be  something  definite  as  to  this  p^^ 
if  the  bill  is  to  pass.  I  am  not  prepared  *; 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  time. '  I  am  oppc^^^ 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  I  shall  occc^tT 
the  time  of  the  Senate  but  for  a  few  momes^ 
in  stating  why. 

I  agree  in  brief  with  what  was  said  by  bT 
distinguished  friend  from  New  jJer^ey  [^*- 
Stockton].  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  tli$ 
Congress  to  pass  this  law.  It  is  a  void  lav  if 
passed.    For  three-quafters  of  a  centary  tht 
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good  people  who  represented  their  fellow-citi- 
zens here  were  satisfied  with  the  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States;  and  let  me  read  the  Con- 
stitution, to  see  whether  there  is  an/  necessity 
for  the  hill.  It  i^  well  to  read  it.  It  will  not 
harm  anybody  to  hear  it.  Article  12  of  the 
amendments  provides : 

The  electors  sVll  mest  in  their  respeotive  States, 
and  v^te  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  or 
the  same  State  with  tnemaeWes ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  difitinot  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- Presi- 
dent, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sona voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  which  lists  tney  shall  sigii  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatlves,  open  idl 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted — 

I  have  no  trouble  about  whom  the  count  is 
to  be  by,  though  there  has  seemed  to  be  some 
little  trouble  on  that  subject — 

the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  shall  be  the  President,  if  sach  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  oi  electors  i4)pointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  mi^oritr,  then  from  the 
persons  havinqf  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  shall  choose  Immediately — 

That  means  the  next  day-^ 

by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
aentation  from  each  State  having  one  vote. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  did  not  propose 
to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion,  of  this  question ; 
bat  I  say  in  advance  one  thing,  not  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  any  honor- 
able member  of  this  Senate — ^far  be  that  from 
me — ^that  I  look  upon  any  bill  for  a  public  act 
of  this  character,  that  is  brought  forward  in 
this  Chamber  without  anybody  to  say  anything 
in  its  favor,  as  suspicious,  to  say  the  least. 
There  has  been  no  discussion,  not  a  word,  not 
a  breath  in  favor  of  the  principles  contained  in 
this  bill.  And  has  it  come  to  this  at  last,  that 
a  bill  is  to  be  passed  in  these  the  last  hours  of 
tho  session,  probably  unconstitutional,  by  the 
mere  force  of  numbers,  without  one  word  of 
argument  in  its  favor?  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  suspicious.  For  serenty-five  years  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  acted  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  can  now.  The 
court  is  here.  I  defy  any  Senator  on  this  floor 
to  show  any  state  of  facts  where  under  the 
Constitntion,  without  any  bill  for  a  public  act, 
without  any  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  we  can- 
not go  on  and  perform  all  the  duties  that  are 
devolved  upon  us  in  this  behalf.  Some  Sen- 
ators say  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be 
done.  Let  us  hear  why ;  give  a  reason  for  it, 
and  do  not  simply  rely  on  a  large  rote  to  pass 
a  measure  of  this  character.  I  say  it  is  suspi- 
cious. 

Afirain,  it  was  alleged  with  great  power  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr. 


Batard]  that  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  a 
bill  of  this  character  it  should  be  passed  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress;  it  should  not  be  a 
party  measure.  I  appeal  to  every  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  on  that  point. 
They,  like  I — ^the  mantle  of  charity  covers  us  all 
— desire  proper  action,  not  improper.  Can  it 
be  had  at  any  better  time  than  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  under  the  control  of  the  republicans — ^if 
terms  expressing  party  names  are  to  be  used 
here  ?  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  in  legislative  assemblies ;  it  has  been  for- 
bidden by  the  rules  of  such  assemblies  where  I 
have  served,  and  it  ought  to  be  here-^where  and 
when  the  dominant  party  on  this  floor  will  be 
in  the  minority  for  the  coming  two  years; 
while  on  the  other  floor,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  the  other  party,  the  party  to  which  I 
am  attached,  will  be  in  the  majority  ?  If  there 
be  any  necessity  for  a  rule,  which  I  deny,  is 
there  not  patriotism  enough  in  both  parties  to 
get  such  a  rule  as  is  proper  and  just?  There  is 
no  President  to  be  elected  next  January.  Two 
years  must  elapse.  Why,  then,  in  hot  haste, 
without  proper  consideration,  pass  this  measure 
of  doubtful  constitutionality  at  the  best  ?  Will 
some  gentleman  tell  us  why  ?  Give  us  the  ne- 
cessity for  it.  Let  us  know  why  you  do  it ;  why 
your  appropriation  bills,  your  tax  bills,  your 
other  bills  of  importance,  lie  upon  the  floor  or 
on  or  under  your  table,  and  you  harp  away 
upon  a  measure  which  cannot  be  of  use  for  two 
years.    It  is  suspicious  at  least. 

And  why  is  this  a  bill  for  a  public  act,  I  beg 
to  ask?  Why  not  amend  your  rule  if  your  rule 
is  not  right?  Why  a  bill  for  a  public  act  that 
cannot  be  repealed  until  you  have  a  President 
and  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  to 
agree  to^repeal  it?  Where  is  the  necessity  for 
that?  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  ou^ht 
not  to  be  passed  in  this  manner.  I  should  bke 
some  honorable  Senator  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamber  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  Is  there 
such  a  necessity  for  it,  that  everything  else 
must  go  by  the  board,  that  a  bill  to  pay  old 
men  eighty  years  of  age  must  be  put  on  the 
table  or  refused  to  be  taken  up,  men  that  will 
die  before  this  bill  can  be  of  any  service, 
whether  it  be  proper  or  improper?  Oh,  no, 
this  bill  must  be  taken  up ;  you  will  not  pass 
anything  that  b  necessary,  that  the  honor  of 
the  country  demands  should  be  passed,  but  yon 
will  prefer  and  pass  a  bill  for  which  there  is 
no  earthly  use  for  years,  and  that  without  a 
single  reason  having  been  given  for  it  I  do 
not  like  to  characterize  it  as  a  party  measure. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  either  that  any  honorable 
Senator  on  this  floor  has  given  birth  to  a 
measure  of  that  character,  or  that  any  other 
honorable  Senator  is  supporting  the  measure 
because  it  is  a  mere  partisan  measnl-e.  I  sim- 
ply say,  and  no  man  will  deny  it,  that  there  is 
no  use  for  it  for  years.  If  yon  pass  it  now,  you 
pass  it  with  that  imputatioa  hanging  over  yon 
and  you  cannot  avoid  it.  There  is  no  use  for 
it.  If  the  election  was  to  be  held  next  January, 
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If  the  election  was  to  be  held  in  a  month  or  two 
months,  and  gentlemen  felt  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  a  bill  of  this  character,  then  I  agree 
It  would  be  their  absolate  duty  to  pass  it ;  but 
no  SQch  necessity  exists.    It  is  not  here. 

Mr.  President,  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  as  I  said  I  should  not,  I 
simply  wish  to  protest  against  legislation  of 
this  character.  It  is  not  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  I  am  here  to  maintain  and  defend. 

I  move  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  moves  that  the  bill  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  the 
Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Robkbt- 
80n].  If  present  he  would  vote  "  nay,"  and  I 
should  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  NORWOOD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Morbill].  If  present 
he  would  vote  "  nay,"  and  I  should  vote  "  yea," 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  concluded. 

Mr.  GORDON  (after  first  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative). Upon  this  question  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Schubz]  is  paired  with  my- 
self, and  I  voted  inadvertently.  I  therefore 
desire  to  have  my  name  stricken  from  the  roll. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  "  yea,"  and  I 
should  vote  "  nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor's vote  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  On  this  question  I  am 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sher- 
man]. If  he  were  here  he  would  vote  "  nay," 
and  I  should  vote  '*  yea." 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  and  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  on  this  motion  which  way  I 
vote,  I  will  vote  "  yea,"  the  motion  being  to 
postpone  indefinitely,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  of  Maryland.  On  this 
bill  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania jM^r.  Cameron]. 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  am  requested  to  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boot]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  low^a  [Mr.  Allison], 
Mr.  Boot  would  vote  "yea"  and  Mr.  Allison 
*'  nay." 

Mr.  TIPTON.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and [Mr.  Anthokt]  left  the  Chamber  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  paired  with  him  on 
this  subject,  and  I  will  not  therefore  vote.  I 
am  paired  with*  him  on  another  question  if  it 
comes  up,  but  aa  he  was  of  the  impression  that 
the  pair  extended  to  this  question,  I  desire  to 
be  excused  from  voting. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18,  nays  81 ; 
08  follows: 


YEAS — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Co&klla;, 
Cooper,  Davis,  Dennis,  Eaton^oldthwiute,  Hajrr~% 
Kelly,  McCroery,  Merrimon,  Kanaom,  and  Stod- 
ton— 14. 

NATS— Messrs.  Boreman,  Boutwell,  CbamSer 
Clayton,  Conover,  Craf^in,  Dorser,  Edmunds,  F>:n 
of  Michigan.  Flanagan.  Frclinghuyaen,  Has-lr 
Harvey,  Hitcncock,  Inffalls,  Jones,  IJogmn.  Mitclt 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Ofrleaby,  l*attcr>'-^ 
Pease.  Sargent,  Scott,  8pencer,  Bpragae,  Steirar. 
WashDum,  West,  and  Wmdom — 81. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Aloorn.  Allison,  Ant^'^i: 
Bogy,  Brownlow,  Cameron,  Fenton,  Beny  of  O:- 
necticnt,  Gilbert,  Gordon,  Hamilton  of  MxTrltaL 
Hamilton  of  Texav,  Howe,  Johnston,  Lewis^  ^-r- 
rill  of  Maine,  Norwood,  Pratt,  Bamaey,  BobertK^ 
Saulsbory,  Schurz,  Sherman,  Stevenson,  Tbunc^ 
Tipton,  Wadleigh,  and  Wright— 28. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  fvr  s 
third  reading,  and  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Shall  ll? 
bill  pass  ?  

Messrs.  BAYARD,  CONKLING,  srO 
SPRAGUE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  aii 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONEUNG.  I  have  but  a  single  wor>! 
to  say  on  this  bill.  I  will  not  at  thiB  hoar  as-i 
at  this  stage  of  the  debate  undertake  to  go  r 
length  into  its  merits.  The  twenty-secoLJ 
joint  rnle  as  it  stands  is  in  mj  judgment  tl- 
jectionable.  Perhaps  I  might  say  aomethic: 
more ;  I  think  i  may  say  it  is  a  dangerons  p^'- 
vision  and  questionable  in  seyeral  respects.  U 
is  proposed  to  obviate  it  by  the  adoption  o:  j 
statute  which  I  think  more  objectionable,  n^crc 
likely  to  invite  difficnlty,  more  likely  to  forr- 
oast  disturbance  and  trotlble  in  thecouotii: 
of  the  presidential  vote.  I  said  in  the  befrii- 
ning  that  I  would  not  inflict  on  the  Senate  £ 
discussion  of  the  subject  or  a  statement  of  n/ 
reasons,  but  having  looked  at  the  bill  as  cv^ 
fully  as  I  can,  that  is  my  judgment,  and  I  sJnT 
therefore  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from  C: 
nccticut  [Mr.  Eaton]  complained  somevb. 
that  there  had  been  nothing  said  in  favor  • ' 
this  bill.  I  have  abstained  from  arguma'- 
becanse  I  wanted  a  vote.  The  questions  i: 
volved  in  this  bill  have  been  discassed  on  tii^ 
floor  for  several  years  past,  and  I  supposed  t> 
Senate  was  agreed  on  the  question  that  i-: 
twenty-second  joint  rule  ought  to  be  r^^ear.v 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provimon  mzCt 
by  law  to  prevent  the  imminent  danger  of  s 
collision  at  the  counting  of  the  presidential 
vote.  This  rule  was  adopted  in  1865,  mH^er 
which  as  it  now  stands  a  single  objection,  how- 
ever trifling  in  its  character,  will  cause  the  tvi' 
nouses  to  separate  and  to  vote  separately  cp.^ 
that  objection,  and  unless  both  Houses  agrn 
in  overruling  the  objection  the  vote  is  lost. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  in  this  bill.  It  i^ 
as  fair  for  one  party  as  it  is  for  another,  szhI  I 
regret  that  our  democratic  friends  have  bt^~ 
found  voting  unanimously  for  the  indefici'-' 
postponement  of  this  bill,  and  I  presume  the^^ 
will  unanimously  vote  against  the  hill  ob  i-? 
final  passage.    There  is  nothing  partisan  in  it' 
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and  if  I  were  disposed  to  seek  for  motives  of  a 
party  oharaoter,  I  might  tarn  around  and  say 
in  reply  to  my  friend  from  Oonnectioat  that  as 
the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  he 
democratic,  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  under  the 
present  rule  of  either  House  to  throw  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives  hy  sus- 
taining ohjeotions,  therefore  there  was  a  strong 
democratic  interest  in  preserving  this  rule  as  it 
is ;  for  if  this  rule  shall  stand  as  it  is,  when  we 
come  to  count  the  presidential  vote  in  Fob- 
rnary,  1877,  and  objection  is  mide  to  the  vote 
of  any  State,  however  trifling  in  its  character, 
unless  that  objection  is  overruled  by  both 
Houses,  the  democratic  Hou^e  concurring  i" 
overruling  it,  the  election  will  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  will  then  elect  the  President.    If 
I  were  disposed  to  hunt  for  party  motives,  I 
might  find  them  in  the  existence  of  that  fact.  I 
might  therefore  account  for  a  solid  democratic 
vote  against  this  bill ;  but  I  have  attributed  no 
n arson al  or  partisan  motives  to  anybody.    I 
had  earnestly  hoped  that  there  would  be  no 
party  feeling  about  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Oliio  [B£r.  Thubm A.y],  who  has  made  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  bill  and  I  believe  will  vote 
for  it,  is  certainly  governed  by  no  party  con- 
siderations in  the  matter.    He  has  risen  above 
them,  and  he  for  one  is  not  willing  to  have  that 
temptation  left  to  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  a  great  temptation  would  be  the 
power  by  sustaining  an  objection  to  throw  the 
election  of  President  into  their  own  body. 

Mr.  GORDON^.  Will  the  Senator  allovir  me 
to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  MORTON-.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Q-ORDOX.  Does  the  Sanator  suppose 
that  the  temptation  would  be  any  greater  with 
the  next  House  than  it  has  been  with  preoed- 
[Q^  Houses? 

Mr.  MORTON".  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that 
;ho  two  Houses  have  both  been  of  the  same 
political  character  since  the  adoption  of  this 
•ule.  This  rule  was  adopted  in  1865.  Up  to 
;hi9  time  the  country  has  not  been  exposed  to 
;ho  danger  of  having  a  House  of  a  different 
>olitical  complexion  from  that  of  the  Senate. 
;f  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  was  abolished, 
t  would  throw  it  back  simply  to  what  it  was 
>cfore  that  time,  and  the  danger  of  collision 
>ef  ore  that  time  was  imminent.  If  any  Sena- 
or  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  debate  in 
he  two  Houses  that  occurred  immediately 
ifter  counting  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
'resident  in  1857,  he  will  understand  the  nar- 
ovr  escape  that  the  country  made  at  that  time. 
Chat  was  before  there  was  any  rule  on  the 
ubject  When  the  vote  was  counted  for  Mr. 
Buchanan,  objection  was  made  to  counting  the 
rate  of  Wisconsin.  The  electoral  vote  had 
Lot  been  oast  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
^ct  of  Congress.  The  Oonstitution  required 
:11  the  States  to  vote  on  the  same  day.  The 
raraers  of  the  Oonstitution  thought  that  was 
t  very  important  provinon.    The  act  of  Con- 


gress fixed  that  time,  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December.  The  electors  of  Wisconsin  did  not 
meet  on  that  day,  but  met  on  a  day  subsequent. 
It  was  objected  that  that  vote  ought  not  to  be 
counted  because  it  was  not  cast  in  conformity 
to  the  act  of  Congress.  If  the  election  had 
turned  upon  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  a»  was  said 
in  the  debate  that  took  place  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  the  very  day  afterward,  per- 
haps it  would  have  resulted  in  an  armed  con- 
flict and  a  revolution,  but  it  was  very  fortunate 
that  at  that  time  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
without  regard  to  the  vote  of  Wbconsin.  Mr. 
Mason,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  said  that 
as  the  matter  stood  any  motion  to  reieot  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  was  not  in  order.  No  mo- 
tion was  in  order,  he  said,  but  to  count  the 
vote.  The  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  counted. 
He  then  marched  out  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  followed  him,  and 
this  very  interesting  debate  took  place  immedi- 
ately afteward ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  on 
all  hands  in  both  Houses  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  rule  adopted  by  which  the  great  dan- 
ger would  be  avoided  when  the  election  might 
turn  upon  the  vote  of  some  State  that  was  in 
that  condition.  Therefore,  although  no  colli- 
sion has  taken  place  up  to  this  time,  and  al- 
though no  trouble  has  come,  yet  we  have  seen 
in  the  election  of  1868,  we  have  seen  in  the 
election  of  1872,  that  these  things  may  hap- 
pen, and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  provide 
an  act  by  which  they  shall  be  guarded  against. 
This  bill  has  been  well  considered ;  there  is  no 
advantage  in  it  to  any  party;  I  believe  it  is 
fair;  and  I  have  therefore  brought  it  before 
the  Senate,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  to 
secure  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  EDMIJN^DS.  As  I  feel  obliged  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  I  wish  to  say  a  single  word  in 
justification  of  what  I  do,  and  I  am  not  spe- 
cially afraid  of  being  found  voting  with  the 
democrats  if  they  vote  this  way;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  will.  Every  man  must  act 
upon  his  own  oonviotion  of  duty. 

To  repeal  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  is  ono 
thing  which  I  may  be,  and  I  think  I  am,  in 
favor  o^  because  it  is  open  to  objection.  To 
set  up  another  rule,  which  is  just  as  bad  or 
worse,  which  to  my  mind  this  bill  does,  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  If  this  were  simply  a 
proposition  to  repeal  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule,  I  think,  as  at  present  advised,  I  should 
vote  for  it.  But  it  is  a  proposition  not  only  to 
do  that,  but  to  set  up  another  rule  in  its  stead, 
which  in  my  opinion  opens  a  broader  ground 
for  collision,  as  my  honorable  friend  from  In- « 
diana  oaUs  it,  a  broader  ground  for  difficulty 
and  doubt  than  the  present  rule.  It  is  in  effect 
to  say  that  any  spurious  or  revolutionary  vote, 
which  may  be  brought  forward  from  people 
pretending  to  be  the  electors  of  a  State,  shall 
be  counted,  unless  both  Houses  agree  that  it 
shall  not.  It  is  not  brought  forward  for  deci- 
sion, but  it  stands  because  it  comes  as  the  au- 
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thoritatiye  voice  of  the  people  until  the  two 
Houses  concur  in  saying  it  is  not  a  vote.  The 
twentj-second  joint  rule  is  not  open  to  that 
objection.  That  requires  consideration.  So  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  rule  provided  by  this 
bill  is  more  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  than 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  But,  as  I  say, 
it  is  not  a  choice  between  these  two,  because 
we  can  omit  to  pass  this  bill  and  still  repeal 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule. 

When  the  electors  meet  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  in  each  one  of  the  States,  the 
Constitution  entitles  us  to  know,  entitles  every- 
body to  know,  that  the  persons  who  thus  meet 
are  the  electors.  It  entitles  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  know  in  some  way,  under  a 
government  of  law,  that  what  those  who  claim 
to  be  electors  send  to  the  capital  is  the  vote  of 
the  State  lawfully  and  constitutionally  given. 
Kow,  the  Senator's  bill  says  that  whatever 
comes  from  that  State,  purporting  to  be  this 
thing,  shall  decide  who  shall  be  President,  un- 
less the  two  Houses  concur  in  saying  that  it  is 
inadmissible.  I  think  that  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  I  do  not 
want  to  enlarge  upon  it,  for  I  have  not  the  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  must  say  one  word  in  re- 
ply to  that,  and  I  confess  my  surprise.  When 
1  brought  forward  a  proposition  the  other  day 
to  repeal  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  my  friend 
opposed  it,  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  law  on 
the  subject,  and  he  himself  brought  forward  a 
bill  involving  the  same  principles  as  this  bill^ 
with  this  difference,  that  he  interposed  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  persons,  four  Senators  and  four 
Representatives.  In  his  amendment  offered 
to-night  he  provided  that  when  that  committee 
made  a  report,  that  report  should  stand,  and 
the  votes  it  reported  to  be  counted  should  be 
counted,  unless  that  report  was  overruled  by 
both  Houses  acting  concurrently. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Yes. 

Mr,  MORTON.  It  involved  the  very  prin- 
ciple in  this  bill,  except  that  it  finally  brought 
it  back  to  the  twenty-second  joint  rule. 

Now  the  Senator  says  this  involves  all  the 
dangers  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  What 
is  the  foundation  for  that?  How  can  that  be 
said  ?  If  we  have  no  i-ule  at  all,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  will  open  the  return  and  hand  it 
down  and  it  will  be  counted,  and  there  is  no 
power  anywhere  to  prevent  it  from  being 
counted.  If  you  have  no  rule  at  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wisconsin,  it  was  then  decided,  and 
both  Houses  agreed,  that  as  the  matter  stood 
the  President  had  decided  correctly. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  do  not  so  understand  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes  sir,  they  decided  that 
there  was  no  remedy,  there  was  no  law,  there 
was  no  rule  on  the  subject,  and  after  discussing 
the  matter  it  was  dropped  by  common  consent 
in  both  Houses.  If  we  have  no  rule,  whenever 
a  vote  is  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  convention  of  the  two  Houses  it  must  be 
oounted,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  or 


unlawfulness  of  it ;  there  is  no  way  to  preTai: 
it.  That  is  the  oondition  if  yon  have  no  nik 
Now,  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  vbeaa 
certificate  is  opened,  if  an  objection  is  mad*. 
the  Houses  separate  and  deliberate  upon  it.  L 
they  both  agree  that  the  objection  is  good,  ties 
the  vote  is  not  counted ;  but  if  they  do  vs. 
agree  that  the  objection  is  good,  then  the  tc^ 
is  to  be  counted.  But  as  the  rule  now  stAsci 
if  an  objection  is  made,  however  trifiing  Cil 
contemptible,  unless  both  Houses  do  agree  & 
overruling  it,  the  vote  of  the  State  is  throv: 
out. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Or  however  valid  it  est 
be. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Or  however  valid  it  mtt  It 
You  have  under  this  bill  the  judgment  of  bctii 
Houses.  In  other  words  under  this  bill  tcc 
cannot  disfranchise  a  State  except  by  the  ccs- 
current  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  Under  tht 
rule  as  it  now  stands  one  Honae  can  disfran- 
chise a  State.  Without  any  rule  every  ti^ 
must  be  counted^  no  matter  how  {alee,  bur 
fraudulent,  how  unlawful  it  m&y  be.  That  ii 
the  simple  situation^  and  without  a  rule  er67 
vote  must  be  counted.  With  the  rule  &s  it 
now  stands  one  House  can  disfranchise  >'ev 
York  and  Indiana.  Under  this  law  no  Bute 
can  be  disfranchised  except  by  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  two  Houses.  I  say  that  is  is 
analogy  with  our  form  of  government.  It  \i 
conformable  to  reason,  and  in  my  opinion  iti 
safe 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  beg  to  ask  the  Sew- 
tor  from  Indiana  a  question.  Why  doea  U 
say  that  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  every  vc{e 
must  be  counted  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Simply  because  there  is  bo 
way  of  getting  clear  of  the  count.  That  w^ 
held  in  1857 ;  and  if  my  friend  has  ever  ttkea 
the  trouble  to  read  the  discussion  that  tocl 
place  in  both  Houses  then,  lasting  two  or  thret 
days,  a  very  earnest  and  very  able  one,  he  vii 
see  the  difficulties  wo  labored  under  at  tb' 
time  and  the  conclusion  that  the  able  Senator 
and  members  then  in  Congress  came  to. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  bay? 
said  before  in  the  debate  to-day^  I  shox^ 
greatly  prefer  that  this  legislation  ahoold  cot 
take  place  at  this  session,  but  that  it  should  be 
deferred  until  the  next  Congress.  In  bajvh 
that. I  mean  no  imputation  upon  anybodju' 
either  House.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  a 
better  bill  could  probably  be  passed  by  tb« 
next  Congress  than  the  bill  now  before  on 
But  I  do  say  that  a  bill  passed  by  a  Coogre<^ 
one  House  of  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  oountiy  and  the  other  to 
the  other,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  satisfs^ 
tory  to  the  country  and  to  remain  the  penn^' 
nent  law  of  the  land  than  a  bill  passed  io  tk* 
expiring  hours  of  a  Congress  two  years  nearly 
before  the  act  can  have  any  operation  or  ezf^ 
I  should  have  been  glad,  therefore,  if  the  m^ 

{ority  of  this  body  bad  consented  to  let  this 
»ill  go  by  this  session  and  make  it  the  subject  oi 
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legislation  next  winter.  But  the  mtOority  hare 
seen  fit  to  do  otherwise,  and  we  are  brought 
to  the  oonsideration  of  the  biU. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  some  re* 
marks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
I  have  not  been  influenced  in  my  course  upon 
this  subject  by  any  apprehensions  of  what  the 
next  House  of  Bepresentatives  would  do,  nor 
do  I  share  in  any  apprehension  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  ground  for  their  existence.  He 
seems  to  think  that  if  the  present  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  is  left  to  govern  us,  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  may  throw  out  the 
vote  of  a  State  in  order  to  make  the  election 
of  President  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  the  first  place  that  is  to  impute  to  that 
House  improper  motive.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  House  would  throw  out  im- 
properly the  vote  of  a  State  any  more  than  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Senate  would  do 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  of  either  body 
that  it  would  thus  violate  its  sworn  duty  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  liie  Republic.  If 
tho  House  should  vote  to  reject  a  certificate 
from  a  State,  the  presumption  is  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  there  was  good  cause 
for  its  rejection,  just  as  if  the  Senate  should 
vote  to  reject  it  the  presumption  would  be 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  there  was 
good  cause  to  reject  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  House 
would  proceed  in  violation  of  the  sworn  duty 
of  its  members  and  in  a  factious  and  revolu- 
tionary spirit  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people 
by  throwmg  out  the  vote  of  a  State  which 
clearly  ought  to  be  counted.  But  if  there  were 
any  such  danger,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  it  will  exist  under  this  bUl ; 
that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it  upon  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  How  is  it  that  he 
supposes  that  the  election  may  be  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  revolu- 
tionary proceeding  that  he  has  imagined  ?  It 
rests  upon  this  theory  that  the  person  who 
is  declared  elected  by  the  people  must  receive 
a  minority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  electors  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  States ;  and 
that  is  the  literal  reading  of  the  Constitution 
in  article  12  of  the  amendments.  In  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  it  was  declared  that — 

Each  Stftte  shall  -sppoiDt,  in  anoh  manner  as  the 
Lej^ialature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  eleo- 
tora,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
iu  the  Congress. 

The  amended  article  declares  that — 

The  person  having  the  flrreatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  minority  of  tbe  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed. 

Giving  a  literal  interpretation  to  this  lan- 

Siage,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  construes  the 
onstitution  to  mean  that  if  a  retnrn  should 
be  cast  out  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the 


persons  making  that  return  were  not  electors, 
then,  although  that  return  could  not  be 
counted,  Congress  would  be  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  those 
electors  and  count  them  upon  the  question 
whether  any  individual  had  received  a  ms^ority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed. 
It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  suppose  a  case  of 
that  kind,  and  yet  we  might  suppose  it.  In 
fact,  it  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  Wis- 
consin. There  the  electors  were  appointed; 
there  was  no  question  but  that  they  were 
appointed ;  there  there  was  no  question  as  to 
their  just  title  to  the  office  of  electors;  and 
the  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  return 
made  by  them  was  that  they  had  cast  the  vote 
on  a  day  different  from  that  provided  in  the 
law. 

There  it  might  be  said  electors  were  ap- 
pointed, and  Congress  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  appointed;  and 
therefore  no  one  could  be  President  unless  he 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  ap- 
pointed, including  those  whose  votes  were  re- 
jected. That  is  one  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  certainly  the  literal  interpre- 
tation, but  it  is  open  to  argument  whether  that 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  that  instrument. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  argu- 
ment now.  That  is  not  a  case  likely  to  occur. 
If  votes  are  rejected  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
case  in  which  the  evidence  before  us  will 
satisfy  us  of  the  appointment  and  make  it  our 
duty  to  say  that  electors  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time  that  we  reject  their  certificates. 
That  is  a  case  that  I  think  is  very  nnlikely  to 
occur,  but  even  under  this  bill  this  difficulty 
might  arise.  Where  there  were  double  re- 
turns it  might  be  that  one  return  would  be 
rejected,  although  both  Houses  should  believe 
that  the  persons  casting  the  votes  in  that  re- 
turn were  the  legal  electors;  and  another 
return  might  be  rejected  through  some  infor- 
mality. Cne  return  might  be  rejected  because 
the  persons  casting  the  votes  were  not  the 
legal  electors,  although  the  return  itself  might 
in  every  respect  conform  to  the  law.  If  either 
House  were  disposed  to  act  factiously,  to  act 
in^  truth  corruptly,  to  act  in  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  in  a  case  where  there  were  two  returns, 
the  very  difficulty  which  the  Senator  supposes 
might  occur  under  his  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  danger  of  anything  of  that  kind  tak- 
ing place,  and  therefore  I  have  no  idea  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  passing  this  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  factious,  corrupt 
and  revolutionary  attempt  on  the  part  of  the- 
House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people  and  devolve  the  election  on  that. 
House. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  desire  to  say  anything - 
more  on  this  subject.    I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  laid  over.    I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that 
I  believe  this  bill  is  better  than  the  existing 
twenty-second  joint  rule. 

Mr.  SPR  AGUE.    Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
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against  the  measure  before  the  Senate,  becanse 
it  introduces  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  a  matter  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do 
ander  the  Constitution,  and  brings  him  into  a 
dangerous  innovation.  He  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  all  laws.  This  is  to  be  a  law. 
He  is  charged  with  its  execution.  When  was 
it  contemplated  that  a  retiring  President 
should  have  Anything  to  do  with  the  election 
of  his  successor  ?  There  is  too  much  executive 
interference  in  elections  now.  To  make  it  his 
duty  to  interfere  is  in  my  judgment  most  per- 
nicious. I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  therefore, 
because  its  tendency  is  such. 

And  to  conclude.  I  have  listened  with  pain 
to  this  discussion.  It  is  apparent  that  men 
wisest  in  the  land,  or  men  supposed  to  be  the 
wisest,  think  they  can  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment sncoessfally,  leaving  the  great  material 
powers  among  the  people  untouched,  to  drift, 
to  act  irregularly.  Why,  sir,  the  danger  men- 
tioned in  counting  the  vote  in  1857  was  not  a 
danger  of  that  moment,  but  was  nearly  ripe 
from  the  material  condition  among  the  people. 
It  is  the  irregular  action  of  these  affairs  that 
will  soon  tumble  your  government  structure 
into  atoms,  and  then  these  discussions  of  mere 
laws  and  rules  will  appear  in  their  true  light : 
simply  false  and  weak  guides  to  ruin. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  this  subject 
is  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  it  where  it  is 
in  the  Constitution  without  any  legislation  or 
rules.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
right.  It  seems  to  me  the  difficulties  attempted 
to  be  avoided  are  not  met  in  this  bill.  In  the 
first  section  it  is  provided  that  the  vote  shall 
be  counted  and  the  result  declared,  and  that 
no  State  shall  be  r^ected  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately. 
That,  of  course,  would  place  it  in  the  power 
of  either  House  to  retain  a  vote,  although  that 
vote  might  not  be  a  proper  vote.  In  any  event 
you  could  not  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  either 
House  to  do  wrong  if  they  were  disposed  to 
do  it. 

But  then  the  second  section  provides — 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  certiAcates  of  the  electoral  votes  given  at 
the  lost  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  Bucn  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be 
opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
when  assembled  to  count  the  votes  :  and  that  return 
from  such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  tvo 
Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide  to  be  the  true 
and  valid  return. 

We  have  had  two  returns  from  the  same 
•  State,  and  very  likely  if  this  law  was  passed  it 
might  invite  two  returns  from  a  State.  We 
might  have  several  cases  of  that  kind,  and  then 
the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  wonld  have 
to  determine  affirmatively  before  a  vote  could 
be  received.  Suppose  they  disagree  upon  the 
.returns,  where  would  we  be  then  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    It  would  not  be  counted. 
Mr.  STEWART.    It  would  not  be  counted. 


The  two  Houses  would  disagree.  There  woidd 
be  a  long  discussion.  That  case  might  ariee. 
I  think  perhaps  they  would  have  disagreed  on 
the  vote  of  Louisiana  the  last  time  if  this  bii: 
had  been  a  law.  They  might  have  disagre«<i: 
I  do  not  say  they  would  have  fione  it.  T(3 
would  have  under  this  bill  after  a  disagree 
ment  a  long  and  heated  discussion. 

Then  you  have  got  in  this  bill  another  pn^ 
vision : 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  n&tl 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  rc»iilt  ^ 
clared. 

Then  suppose  one  House  wonld  disagree  an^ 
they  would  say,  "  You  have  no  right  until  the 
votes  are  all  counted  to  declare  the  result.*^  !: 
may  be  they  would  not  go  back  to  have  ^ 
result  declared.  You  have  the  very  machincrr 
here  to  produce  great  difficulties.  What  would 
be  the  probable  result  if  you  had  two  sets  of 
returns?  The  two  Houses  separate.  Cue 
House  would  claim  that  one  return  should  U 
counted,  the  other  House  claiming  that  tbr 
other  return  should  be  counted,  and  you  could 
not  get  the  two  Houses  back  so  that  the  re^It 
could  be  declared.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  this  law  would  have  no  right  to 
declare  the  result  "until  all  the  votes  were 
counted.  It  seems  to  me,  under  this  Mf. 
where  there  were  two  sets  of  retams  that  verj 
question  might  lead  to  a  revolution.  I  do  n<^ 
see  how  you  could  avoid  it.  The  two  Houfes 
have  separated,  having  disagreed ;  they  get  n[> 
a  heated  discussion.  No  result  can  be  declarv<i 
until  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  votes  c&c- 
not  be  counted  until  the  Houses  a^ee,  becau-^ 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  that. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  repeal  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule,  and  leave  this  queetics 
where  the  Constitution  has  left  it.  From  the 
short  provision  in  the  Constitution  it  is  verr 
evident  that  the  framers  had  considerable 
trouble  at  the  time.  It  is  very  evident  thc-j 
could  not  agree  upon  any  elaborate  raodecf 
doing  it,  and  I  think  if  it  is  left  where  the; 
left  it,  it  will  be  put  nearly  in  the  true  place. 
The  Constitution  says : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  prefcn"^ 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative^i,  op^ 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote  shall  then  K 
counted. 

I  think  it  was  anticipated  that  they  should 
just  count  them  and  he  should  declare  the  re- 
sult. In  that  case  you  get  a  President,  Ht 
under  this  bill  you  might  h&re  a  civil  war  be- 
fore you  get  a  President ;  and  if  you  do  d<< 
declare  the  result  there  mieht  be  a  pretext  fc«r 
it.  In  this  case  there  wil^  be  no  President,  eo 
declaration,  nothing  to  swear  to  aecordiog  t" 
law.  You  have  separated  the  two- Houses^  gc^ 
up  a  heated  discussion  upon  a  disagreemefit 
and  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  re- 
sult shall  not  be  declared  until  the  votes  srt 
all  counted.  One  House  will  be  contendiof 
for  one  set  of  votes  and  the  other  House  wOl 
be  contending  for  another  set  of  votes,  tf^ 
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the  yio6-Pr6sident  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
clare the  resalt.  I  say  70a  have  a  state  of 
tilings  calculated  to  lead  to  rebellion.  I  can- 
not vote  for  this  bill  as  it  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carpkx- 
TEB  in  the  chair).  The  question  is,  Shall  the 
bill  pass  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  should  not  now  say  any- 
thing, but  that  I  see  there  is  a  disposition  to 
talk  on  this  MIL  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  my 
friend  from  Nevada  say  he  would  vote  ag»nst 
this  bill  unless  amended.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  capacity  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
objections  he  makes  to  this  bill  are  without 
any  good  basis ;  but  I  can  certainly  satisfy  my- 
self of  it.    Let  us  see  what  his  objections  are. 

First,  his  objection  to  the  bill  is  because  if 
there  are  two  returns  from  a  State,  both 
Houses  must  concur  in  counting  one  or  the 
other,  or  they  are  not  counted. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  any  diflSculty  on  this  point  to 
this  proposition,  and  we  will  see  where  my 
f  riena  will  come  oat.  Under  the  joint  rule  as 
it  exists,  if  either  House* objects  the  vote  is  not 
counted  at  all ;  bat  if  both  Houses  concur  it  is 
counted.    That  is  the  case  under  the  rale. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Under  the  existing  rule 
the  result  would  be  declared  in  that  case ;  bat 
you  here  propose  a  legislative  enactment  which 
will  prevent  the  declaration  of  the  result. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Hold  on!  One  point  at  a 
time.  Let  us  see  where  you  come  out.  Under 
the  existing  rule — 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  do  not  like  the  existing 
rule  either. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Very  weU.  I  am  speaking 
about  things  as  they  exist,  and  we  are  trying 
to  better  them.  Under  the  rule  as  it  exists, 
if  one  House  objects,  then  the  vote  cannot  be 
counted  at  all,  whether  you  have  one  State 
rejected  or  two.  Under  this  bill  we  reauire 
the  concurrence  of  both  Houses.  If  Doth 
Houses  do  not  concur  to  reject  the  vote,  then 
the  State  has  its  right  under  the  Oonstitution 
to  its  vote.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
rule  that  exists  and  the  rale  that  we  propose  to 
fldopt.  If  two  sets  of  returns  are  made  to  the 
Vice-President,  the  two  Houses  are  to  deter- 
niine  which  returns  shall  be  counted ;  and  un- 
ions both  concur  as  to  which  return  shall  be 
counted,  none  is  counted.  That  is  the  result 
under  the  bill,  'but  under  the  present  rule  one 
House  can  determine  whether  the  vote  of  a 
State  shall  be  counted.  Here  you  require  both 
I  louses  to  determine  the  vote  is  a  fraud  before 
yon  can  reject  it. 

Under  the  Oonstitution  both  Houses  are  re- 
quired to  count  the  vote.  Now,  if  it  requires 
both  Houses  to  count  the  vote,  it  should  require 
both  Houses  to  determine  the  votes,  because  the 
Oonstitation  contemplates  that  both  Houses 
form  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining these  questions.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Oonstitution.  Both  Houses  then  having 
formed  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 


mining the  votes,  in  this  bill  we  provided  that 
it  shall  require  the  assent  of  that  convention — 
that  is,  the  assent  of  both  Houses — before  a 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  right  under  the 
Oonstitution  to  have  a  vote. 

That  is  the  proposition  in  this  bill.  I  defy 
any  good  lawyer  to  tell  me  why  both  Houses 
should  not  be  consulted  in  reference  to  depriv- 
ing a  State  of  having  a  vote  for  President  when 
both  Houses  are  required  to  count  the  vote.  < 
Under  your  present  rule  one  House  may  deter- 
mine that  which  the  Oonstitution  requires  both 
Houses  to  determine. 

Let  us  see  farther.  My  friend  from  Nevada 
says  that  it  will  produce  a  revolution  because 
both  Houses  are  required  to  determine  which 
one  of  all  returns  shall  be  counted.  I  will  put 
this  point  to  the  Senator,  or  to  any  of  the 
Senators  who  have  made  an  objection  to  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  When  a  State 
votes  for  President;  I  do  not  care  if  it  makes 
one  hundred  returns,  some  one  of  these  returns 
must  be  correct  If  the  people  of  the  State 
vote  at  all  they  must  have  voted  for  some  per- 
son. Under  the  present  rule  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  vote  for  some  person  or 
not,  you  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  have  it 
determined  whom  they  voted  for  and  to  have 
their  votes  counted^  but  under  this  proposed 
rule  you  allow  them  to  have  a  vote  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  Oonstitution.  You  allow  the 
convention  of  the  two  Houses  to  determine 
which  one  of  these  lists  may  be  the  right  vote, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
when  they  voted  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. I  ask  any  man  to  tell  me  what  wrong 
there  is  in  that  proportion.  Even  in  Lonia- 
iana,  a  State  which  we  have  been  contending 
about,  they  did  vote  for  somebody  if  we  could 
ascertiun  it.    No  man  can  doubt  that. 

We  provide  then  that  when  the  State  does 
vote  for  somebody  the  two  Houses  may  deter- 
mme  whom  that  vote  was  cast  for,  and  then 
give  them  credit  for  that  vote  when  it  is  de- 
termined. In  the  present  condition  of  things 
you  deprive  States  of  votes,  but  under  this  bill 
you  provide  so  that  States  may  vote  and  have 
their  votes  counted.  Instead  of  its  being  cal- 
culated to  produce  revolution,  it  is  calculated 
to  produce  peace  and  satisfaction  to  the  people 
who  vote  for  President  that  their  votes  shall 
be  counted.  If  my  State  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
one  House  of  Oongress  undertakes  to  say  that 
her  vote  shall  not  be  counted  and  it  is  there- 
fore rejected,  I  am  dissatisfied ;  but  when  both 
Houses  in  convention  under  the  Oonstitution 
determine  that  to  be  the  fact,  then  I  have  no 
right  to  complain.  But  I  would  have  a  right 
to  complain  under  the  present  condition  of 
things. 

A  second  objection  is  to  the  following  clause 
in  the  bill : 

Such  joint  meeting  ahall  not  be  dissolved  until 
the  eleotoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  reault  do- 
dared. 
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Hy  friend  from  Nevada  objects  to  this  be- 
cause he  says  it  would  be  interminable ;  that 
Congress  might  prevent  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent at  all.  Will  the  Senator  stand  up  before 
this  intelligent  body  and  say  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  without  any 
joint  rule  or  without  any  law,  the  two  Houses 
can  dissolve  without  having  determined,  the 
result  in  any  other  way  except  by  a  reference 
to  the  House  of  Representatives?  It  is  not 
contemplated  that  they  shall  dissolve  until  a 
President  is  declared  to  be  elected;  that  is,  un- 
til the  result  is  declared.  You  may  declare  that 
no  one  is  elected  President,  and  then  it  goes  to 
the  House,  but  under  the  Constitution  you  are 
expected  and  required  to  determine  the  re- 
sult. Some  result  must  be  ascertained,  either 
that  some  man  has  been  elected  President  or 
that  no  man  has  been  elected  President  If 
no  one  is  declared  elected,  then  the  House 
determines  who  shall  be  the  President.  This 
bill  only  provides  that  this  convention  shall 
not  be  dissolved  *'  until  the  electoral  votes  are 
all  counted  and  the  result  declared."  What 
result?  Either  that  there  has  been  a  Presi- 
dent elected  or  that  there  has  not  been  a  Presi- 
dent elected,  so  that  if  there  has  not  been  a 
President  elected  the  House  may  then  act  and 
perform  their  functions  under  the  Constita- 
tion. 

You  may  take  this  bill  and  examine  it.  I 
know  I  have  not  perhaps  given  the  consider- 
ation to  it  that  some  gentieroen  have;  but  it 
was  before  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  has  been  fairly  considered  and 
examined.  It  has  been  considered  with  a  vie^ 
to  having  the  law  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  so 
framed  that  neither  one  House  nor  the  other 
should  deny  to  a  State  the  right  to  vote.  I 
ask  the  Senator  by  what  rule  is  it  to-day  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  alone  can  de- 
termine that  a  Staters  vote  shall  not  be  counted 
in  any  election  whatever  except  an  election 
that  applies  only  to  its  own  body?  By  what 
rule  can  the  Senate  alone  determine  that  a 
State  cannot  vot«  ?  By  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  Houses  alone  can  this  be  determined,  as 
I  read  and  understand  the  Constitution.  If 
there  is  anything  unconstitutional,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  the  twenty-second  rule,  which  per- 
mits one  House  by  its  solitary  act  to  deny  a 
State  the  right  to  vote  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MERRIMON'.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  HERRIMON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law, 
would  not  put  it  within  the  power  of  one 
branch  of  Congress  to  compel  the  count  of  an 
unlawful  vote  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
one  branch  of  Congress  to  not  deny  the  State 
its  vote.  It  does  not  pot  it  in  the  power  of 
one  branch  of  Congress  to  say  how  the  vote 


shall  be  or  shall  not  be.  Under  the  ConsUm- 
tion,  and  under  the  rules  that  have  been  deter- 
mined prior  to  the  twenty-second  joint  role,  it 
was  held  that  Congress  itself  comd  not  daj 
the  right  to  count  the  vote. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  can  see  the  objectios 
to  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  I  am  dc>v 
speaking  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Very  well.  I  will  state  m- 
answer  to  the  Senator.  Up  to  the  time  of  tLr 
twenty-second  joint  rule  it  was  lield  by  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  you  co&ld 
not  deny  a  State  its  right  to  vote,  whether  it 
voted  in  accordance  with  law  or  not.  Unt^ 
that  rule  was  established  aUowing  one  brudi 
of  Congress  to  deny  the  right  of  a  State  t<- 
vote,  the  right  had  not  been  denied.  If  it  :& 
held  that  one  branch  of  Congress  can  deny  i 
State  the  right  to  vote,  is  it  not  better  tlut 
both  branches  of  Congress  shall  have  poirer 
to  deny  it?  Ought  not  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  right  to  determine  the  qots- 
tion  of  these  votes  ?  Would  you  have  it  tkt 
one  branch  shall  determine  that  a  State  sbli 
Aot  vote,  but  that  both  branches  cannot  deter- 
mine that  she  shall  vote?  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  is  not  the  logic  of  his  sogg^s- 
tion? 

I  will  answer  the  Senator  further.  I  would 
prefer,  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  count  the  vote  of  a  Stat« 
even  if  it  was  informally  presented  and  in- 
formal in  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  rather 
than  to  deny  the  right  of  a  State  to  \otc 
whenever  its  certificate  was  formal. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Suppose  this  case :  Sa^ 
pose  that  a  certificate  is  sent  here  by  usarpic^ 
electors,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sut«: 
should  have  cognizance  of  that  fact.  In  thst 
case  under  this  bill  one  branch  of  Congre^* 
could  compel  the  count  of  the  certificate  o' 
usurping  electors. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Both  branches  of  Congres 
would  be  required  to  exclude  it ;  but  if  then 
was  no  certificate  except  that,  how  would  jca 
have  any  knowledge  of  any  other  f  Will  tlie 
Senator  answer  me  that  question  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  might  have  knowledge 
of  the  fact  outside. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  But  that  is  not  the  point,  u»2 
as  a  lawyer  you  know  it  is  not.  How  would 
yon  have  any  ofilcial  knowledge  of  it?  Toe 
would  have  none,  and  you  know  it  as  a  lawver. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  could  ascertain  it  in  tbii 
way,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  logical  ao>^ 
lawyer-like :  The  joint  assemblage  of  Congresi 
would  have  the  power  to  direct  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  those  facts  just  liJke  this  bcdr 
might  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  facts, 
and  when  they  should  be  ascertained,  the  joiot 
assemblage  of  Congress  could  act  upon  the  facts 
as  they  might  be  reported. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Where  does  the  Senator  g^ 
the  authority  to  appoint  his  committee  9  ^ba 
the  Constitution  says  that  the  Senate  shall  i^ 
semble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepreeeot* 
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atives  and  there  the  votes  shall  be  opened  hy 
the  Vice-President  and  there  they  shall  be 
ooanted  and  the  result  declared,  where  does 
the  Senator  get  his  aathoritjr  for  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    From  the  Oonstitution. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  saj  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shaU  act  in  a  joint  ca- 
pacity ;  and  Congress  in  that  joint  capicity  has 
the  power  to  determine  all  questions  that  are 
essential  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  electoral 
vote,  to  appoint  committees,  or  do  anything 
else  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  will  not  go  into  a  labyrinth 
of  argument  on  that  point,  because  it  is  not 
the  question  before  us  now.  I  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  recognize  his  law, 
but  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  any  argu- 
ment in  reference  to  it.  I  merely  say  of  the 
objections  made  now,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  concerned  I  think  he 
is  a  fair  man  usually,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  could  frame  a  bill  to-night  or  at  any  other 
time  in  reference  to  counting  the  vote  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  that  he  would  assent 
to,  unless  he  framed  it  himself. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
has  such  a  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    It  is  ^ot  a  bad  opinion  at  alL 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
^ven  any  evidence  of  that.  I  am  sure  Con- 
g^ress  has  power  to  pass  a  bill,  and  I  would  most 
cheerfully  support  a  bill  for  this  purpose  which 
I  believe  conformed  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  will  give  the  Senator  the  rea- 
son why  I  made  the  statement.  He  has  argued 
this  constitutional  question  to-day  differently 
from  any  man  I  ever  heard  argue  it  in  my  life, 
and  therefore  I  presumed  he  would  have  to 
draw  a  bill  himself  in  order  to  get  his  vote  for 
it.  I  have  seen  it  the  case  frequently  that 
legislators  never  could  frame  laws  that  would 
suit  other  people.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  can.  All  laws  are  compromises ;  in 
their  nature  they  must  be,  because  our  minds 
are  so  constituted  that  they  do  not  run  exactly 
in  the  same  channel. 

I  was  surprised,  I  must  confess,  at  finding 
objections  to  this  bill  from  some  of  the  quar- 
ters from  which  they  have  come  to-day,  for  it 
i^as  different  from  my  understanding  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  But  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  this  bill  by  Senators  to-night,  are  ob- 
jections that  can  be  wiped  away  like  a  cob- 
web or  as  you  would  wipe  water  from  a  table 
with  a  sponge,  by  the  logic  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  of  the  thing 
itself. 

Yon  have  now  a  rule  in  your  Manual  allow- 
ing one  House  to  reject  the  vote  of  a  State. 
Do  you  say  it  is  on  account  of  fraudulent  elec- 
tions ?  They  need  not  be  fraudulent.  If  either 
House  were  to  so  far  forget  their  honesty  and 
integrity  as  to  object  to  the  vote  of  a  State, 
they  oan   prevent  the    vote  being  counted, 


whether  it  is  an  honest  vote  or  a  dishonest 
one.    There  is  no  objection  specified  in  the 

i'oint  rule ;  but  it  allows  the  objection  of  one 
louse  to  prevent  the  counting  of  the  vote  of 
your  State,  my  State,  or  any  other  State.  I 
witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  workings  of 
this  joint  rule  two  years  ago.  The  vote  ot 
Arkimsas  was  objected  to  in  the  House.  That 
objection  caused  the  Senate  to  retire  and  ex- 
amine it.  What  was  the  oblection  ?  That  the 
seal  of  the  State  wad  not  amxed  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  men  who  cast  the  vote.  It  turned 
out  that  Arkansas  had  no  seal  of  State ;  that 
the  only  seal  she  had  was  the  seal  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  the  certificate  was  stamped 
with  that  seal.  Upon  that  frivolous  objection 
the  State  of  Arkansas  was  refused  to  be 
counted  in  the  last  presidential  election.  It 
only  showed  that  any  objection  made,  how- 
ever frivolous,  by  one  House  might  deprive  a 
man  who  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  of  his  right  to  the  office,  or 
might  deprive  a  State  or  States  of  their  right 
to  vote.  When  after  seeing  the  operation  of 
the  rule  in  the  direction  in  which  this  rule  has 
operated,  we  change  it  even  by  law  so  as  to 
require  the  action  of  both  Houses,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  just,  in  my  judgment  it  is  consti- 
tutional, in  my  judgment  it  is  honest,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  HAGAR.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  ex- 
tensively upon  this  debate,  but  rather  to  ex- 
plain the  vote  that  I  shall  ^ve.  It  is  a  question 
of  constitutional  power  and  of  constitutional 
interpretation  that  addresses  itself  to  us  as 
lawyers  and  as  Senators.  The  view  that  I 
take  is  that  the  Constitution  of  itself  is  oper- 
ative and  that  you  cannot  add  to  the  powers 
conferred  or  diminish  them.  According  to  my 
view  neitiier  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  nor 
this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  has  any 
binding  force  upon  the  Congress  that  must  act 
in  this  matter  under  the  Constitution.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  here  establish  a  rule 
by  which  we  dictate  to  another  Congress  how 
they  shall  perform  a  constitutional  duty.  The 
Constitution  is  plain : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseiitatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

There  is  a  plain  duty  imposed  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  upon  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  assembled  to- 
gether. Can  you  say,  sir,  that  you  may  limit 
your  powers  or  add  to  them  by  any  legislation 
here?  Can  you  bind  your  successors  in  any 
matter  of  constitutional  legislation?  Turn  to 
the  powers  that  Congress  has.  Congress  may 
^4ay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises.'*  You  might  just  as  well  undertake 
to  pass  a  law  here  pointing  out  how  Congress 
shtdl  levy  taxes  and  imposts  as  to  undertake  to 
regulate  them  in  the  performance  of  a  consti- 
tutional duty  in  regard  to  this  matter.  As 
well  might  one  Supreme  Court  undertake  to 
bind  their  successors  as  for  one  Congress  to 
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andertake  to  bind  their  successors.  It  cannot 
be  done  either  by  legislation  or  by  any  rule 
that  you  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

I  admit  that  there  is  an  imperfection  in  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  to  how  the  joint 
body  when  assembled  together  shall  proceed 
to  act  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election. 

But  as  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  for 
them  and  each  body  that  is  called  upon  to  act 
in  that  capacity  to  reguTate  rules  for  them- 
selves. 

There  is  another  important  matter  that  en- 
ters into  this  consideration  upon  that  point, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  Senators  answer  it. 
If  we  pass  this  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  be- 
come a  law  it  must  be  signed  by  the  President. 
The  President  then  to  some  extent  enters  into 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  Suppose 
we  pass  this  bill  and  it  becomes  a  law  by  the 
signature  of  the  President  with  the  intent  to 
bind  some  other  House,  not  ourselves.  I  ad- 
mit we  could  pass  a  law  here  to  regulate  the 
election  if  we  were  to  act  in  the  matter.  If 
we  were  to  meet  next  week  to  count  the  elec- 
toral vote  we  could  by  the  concurrence  of 
both  Houses  pass  a  law  to  regulate  our  action 
in  the  matter ;  but  we  cannot,  I  say,  pass  a 
law  to  regulate  the  action  of  a  future  House  'or 
future  Senate  when  they  meet  to  perform  a 
constitutional  duty. 

But,  as  I  said,  suppose  this  bill  becomes  a 
law  signed  by  the  President,  how  are  you  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  the  future  ?  If  it  is  binding 
upon  the  Senate  and  House  that  meet  next, 
itj  requires,  in  order  to  repeal  it,  not  only  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Thus  the  President 
enters  into  the  consideration,  when  the  Con- 
stitution never  contemplated  any  such  thing. 
It  is  a  duty  imposed  entirely  upon  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ;  and  if  you  pass 
this  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  law  it  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  President,  and  here- 
after to  repeal  it  and  get  rid  of  it  also  requires 
the  approval  of  the  President,  so  that  a  future 
Senate  and  a  future  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
template any  such  state  of  things  as  that  when 
the  twelfth  article  of  amendment  was  adopted? 
It  was  the  intent  that  the  people  should  con- 
trol the  election  of  the  President,  and  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  in- 
tent that  the  electoral  vote  should  be  brought 
here  and  opened  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses,  and  that  they  there,  according  to  such 
rules  as  they  might  adopt,  should  declare  the 
result.  The  President  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  cannot  bind  our 
successors  by  any  legislation  in  regard  to  a 
constitutional  duty  that  they  have  to  perform. 
They  themselves  must  judge  how  they  shall 
perform  it;  and  yon  might  as  well  undertake 


to  dictate  that  they  should  doit  in  a  particular 
way  to  accomplish  a  particular  result  as  to  un- 
dertake to  say  that  they  shall  do  it  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  measure. 
I  believe  that  if  it  passes  it  will  be  clearly  un- 
constitutional. I  see  also  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  question  before  anj 
tribunal  by  which  it  may  be  determined.  I 
think  we  should  legislate  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance  with  great,  deliberation  and  great 
care,  because  I  know  of  no  tribunal  that  cao 
undertake  to  decide  the  question.  It  cannot 
be  raised  until  a  convention  meets  to  act  upon 
it ;  and  they  must  act  within  a  certain  period 
of  time,  and  it  may  lead  to  interminable  diffi- 
culties before  we  can  get  a  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  this  law  as  to  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
a  constitutional  act. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Logan]  failed  to  remove  the 
objections  in  my  mind.  From  his  remarks  I 
do  not  think  he  understood  my  objections. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  a  very  smooth, 
easy-going  section.  If  both  Houses  concur  in 
the  counting  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  vote 
shall  be  counted  and  the  result  declared.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  second  section,  where 
there  are  two  sets  of  returns,  which  may  hap- 
pen and  probably  woul^  happen,  and  if  per- 
sons were  sufficiently  disposed  to  hare  a  revo- 
lution it  would  be  a  natural  state  to  Lave  two 
sets  of  returns.  What  then  ?  *^  That  if  more 
than  one  return  shall  be  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate ''....  *^  that  return  from 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two 
Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide."  They 
shall  decide  which  of  the  two  returns  shall  be 
counted.  My  ftiend  from  Illinois  thinks  it  is 
eminently  fair  to  leave  the  two  Honses  to  de- 
cide separately  such  a  question.  It  the  two 
Houses  agree  affirmatively  that  a  particular 
return  shall  be  counted,  tiien  very  well;  but 
suppose  they  do  not? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  right  there.  Suppose  there  arc  two 
returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  shall  determine  which  one  of  them 
shall  be  counted  ?  Will  you  leave  it  to  him 
to  determine  ?  Will  you  leave  it  to  one  House 
to  determine  ?  Or  will  you  leave  it  to  both 
Houses  to  determine  it  ?  Somebody  must  de- 
termine, and  to  whom  will  you  leave  it  ? 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  will  discuss  that  after- 
ward. I  would  leave  it  where  it  could  be  de- 
termined, and  not  put  it  where  it  certainly 
cannot  be  determined  as  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  does  not  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  will  answer  it  by  8i:<i 
by.  I  say  I  would,put  it  somewhere  where  it 
coidd  be  determined,  but  this  bill  has  put  it 
where  it  cannot  be  determined.  Provided  the 
two  Houses  disagree,  there  is  no  determination 
of  the  question  but  civil  war,  because  you  have 
provided  in  the  same  bill  that  the  result  shall 
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not  be  declared  nntil  all  the  votes  are  coimted, 
and  thej  cannot  be  counted  on  a  disagree- 
ment. 

Suoh  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolvod  until  the 
electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  de- 
clared. 

The  votes  shall  not  be  counted  unless  both 
Ilouses  agree  when  there  are  two  sets  of  re- 
turns, and  unless  all  the  votes  are  counted  the 
joint  meeting  shall  not  dissolve  nor  shall  the 
result  be  declared  I  There  yon  are.  Suppose 
you  had  a  heated  discussion  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  two  Houses  refuse  to  agree,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  declaring  the  result,  and 
there  is  nothing  pointed  out  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  next,  and  in  that  state  of  things  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  legislated  yourselves 
into  war. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  it, 
and  I  think  it  very  dangerous,  and  believe  that 
both  Houses  will  consent  at  this  session  or  any 
other  to  get  rid  of  that.  Under  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  House  to  exclude  the  vote 
of  a  State;  but  that  being  done,  which  is  a 
great  injustice,  it  does  not  further  provide 
that  the  result  shall  not  be  declared  or  the 
joint  meeting  dissolved.  It  does  not  leave 
you  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Under  it  a  great 
outrage  might  be  committed  by  the  action  of 
either  House  excluding  States  entitled  to  cast 
their  votes;  but  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
declaring  the  result  and  having  a  President  so 
that  we  can  have  law  and  order.  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  is  the  provision  the 
Senator  refers  to? 

Mr.  STEWART.  **  Such  joint  meeting  shall 
not  be  dissolved  until  the  electoral  votes  are 
all  counted  and  the  result  declared." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  it  provides,  as  the  tweuty-second  rule 
does,  for  taking  a  recess? 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  does  provide  for  taking 
plenty  of  recesses.  I  understand  that,  and  that 
is  one  trouble.  It  provides  for  recesses,  for 
time,  for  deliberation,  for  discussion,  for  or- 
ganization, for  treason,  and  for  overthrowing 
the  Government ;  but  it  does  not  provide  for 
declaring  anybody  President  You  have  your 
recess  and  you  get  apart  and  the  two  Houses 
disagree  and  nobody  has  authority  under  this 
bill  to  come  together  and  declare  the  result; 
no  result  is  declared,  and  we  have  no  Presi- 
dent. Every  day  faction  will  be  strengthen- 
ing if  the  two  Houses  should  disagree  and  no 
chance  of  a  result.  Under  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule  they  might  arbitrarily  rule  out  a 
State,  but  when  they  came  together  they  would 
be  bound  to  declare  a  result.     * 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  terms  are  the  same 
precisely  in  the  first  section  as  in  the  rule  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  STEWART.  In  the  first  section  it  is 
provided  that  they  shaU  declare  the  result 


when  the  votes  are  counted,  but  in  the  second 
section  there  is  a  contingency  in  which  the 
votes  cannot  be  counted.  Ton  say  if  the  two 
Houses  do  not  agree  the  vote  shall  not  be 
counted,  and  then  you  say,  in  the  last  section, 
the  result  shall  not  be  declared  unless  all  the 
votes  are  counted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  no  such  provision 
there  that  the  result  shall  not  be  declared. 

Mr.  STEWART.    I  wiU  read  it  again : 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  tho 
electoral  votes  are  oil  counted  and  the  result  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Exactly. 

Mr.  STEWART.  You  cannot  declare  the 
result  until  you  count  all  the  votes,  and  yon 
have  provided  a  contingency  in  which  all  the 
votes  shall  not  be  coudted.  You  say  that 
where  there  are  duplicate  returns  and  the  two 
Houses  disagree  the  vote  shall  not  be  counted 
at  all.  Then  you  say  that  the  joint  meeting 
shall  not  be  dissolved  until  they  are  counted. 
I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  that  is  better  than  to  have 
this  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted. 

And  for  a  great  number  of  years  they  were 
counted. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    What  votes  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  means  the  votes  that 
are  there. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Does  it  mean  all  the  votes  or 
part  of  the  votes  ? 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  does  not  provide  affirm- 
atively for  anarchy,  and  I  would  rather  leave 
it  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
two  Houses  there  together  to  work  out  a  good 
result  and  in  the  h^ds  of  a  firm  Yice-Presi- 
dent  to  declare  some  result  and  keep  us  out  of 
anarchy ;  I  would  rather  the  Vice-President 
would  take  it  by  the  strong  hand  and  declare 
the  result  and  give  us  a  President,  than  trust 
to  a  law  that  legislates  us  into  anarchy.  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  but  that  the  Yice-Presideht 
after  he  has  counted  the  votes  and  found 
a  majority  would  have  a  right  to  declare  the 
result;  he  would  have  a  show  of  authority; 
and  somebody  would  be  President.  I  wotdd 
rather  leave  it  just  where  the  Constitution 
leaves  it,  and  when  a  result  is  reached  let  the 
Vice-President  declare  that  somebody  is  Presi- 
dent. I  think  there  is  less  danger  in  that  than 
in  providing  for  all  sorts  of  frivolous  objec- 
tions and  then  providing  one  contingency 
when  anarchy  is  inevitable. 

Pam  aware  of  the  good  faith  of  tlie  author 
of  this  bill ;  I  am  aware  of  the  labor  bestowed 
on  this  bill ;  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  intrin- 
sic difficulty  of  the  cose.  It  is  all  idle  to  talk 
about  getting  up  any  other  tribunal.  I  do  not 
believe  your  courts  would  last  an  honr  after 
they  had  this  function  to  perform'.  It  is  too 
big  a  function  to  turn  over  to  any  other  tribunal 
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than  Congress.  It  is  too  great  a  qnestion  for 
any  tribunal  to  be  organized  to  decide.  No  tri- 
bunal could  exist  a  day  in  tbis  Republic  tbat  was 
organized  to  try  this  question,  and  the  more 
you  legislate  to  patch  this  up  the  worse  you 
will  be  off,  in  my  opinion.  The  founders 
of  the  Republic  would  have  used  some  lan- 
guage and  pointed  out  some  ways  of  doing 
this  thing  if  it  had  seemed  safe,  but  they  said 
that  when  the  two  Houses  were  assembled  the 
votes  should  be  counted  and  the  result  declared. 
I  think  the  sensible  thing  is  to  repeal  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule.  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  will  be  passed  when  it  is  reflected  upon.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  pass  it.  I  want  to  say 
here  that  I  believe  more  evil  results  will  grow 
out  of  this  than  out  of  the  present  rule.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  great  many  contingencies — 
provides  for  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
rule,  frequent  separations,  giving  opportunity 
for  arrangements  and  organizations ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  such  things  know  the  evil  results 
of  them  and  the  danger  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  when  the  disagreement 
must  bring  them  right  against  a  position  where 
there  is  no  law  to  execute  itself  and  where  it  is 
easy  for  a  party  to  say,  "  "Wo  will  not  go  any 
further ;  we  will  not  count  any  votes."    Again : 

And  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
wliich  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide 
to  be  the  true  and  lawful  return. 

But  suppose  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree, 
then  that  return  cannot  be  counted.  They 
must  agree  affirmatively  before  it  can  be 
counted.  Then  I  submit  that  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement upon  a  vital  point. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until 
the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result 
declared. 

Suppose  you  have  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
a  vote ;  suppose  now  that  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  there  came  up  two  sets  of  returns ;  the 
two  Houses  separate.  One  House  decides  in 
favor  of  one  set  of  returns  and  the  other  House 
upon  the  other.  They  meet;  that  vote  cannot 
be  counted.  If  there  is  only  one  return,  it 
cannot  be  excluded  without  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  But  one  return  now  can  be 
excluded  by  one  House. 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  is  not  excluded,  but 
you  do  not  count  it.  Here  it  says  the  votes 
shall  all  be  counted.  If  it  is  excluded  from 
the  count,  then  the  joint  meeting  shall  not  dis- 
solve; it  is  hung  up.  There  may  be  various 
pretexts  under  this  bill  to  get  the  two  Houses 
separated  and  discuss  the  question  of  who  shall 
be  President,  and  after  heated  discussion ^two 
or  three  weeks  you  will  find  you  have  a  great 
deal  more  difficulty  than  there  would  be  if  you 
declared  the  result  at  once  before  there  could 
be  organizations.  This  invites  them.  I  do 
not  want  any  rules  except  those  that  have 
stood  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 
The  twenty-second  joint  rule  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed us  already.    All  see  the  foUy  of  that 


practice.  Let  the  Vice-President  declare  the 
result.  That  is  the  safest  thing  that  can  be 
done,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  EATON.  May  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  report 
the  second  section  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  section 
will  be  read  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : ' 

6eo.  2.  Tbat  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State, 
purporting  to  bo  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes 
given  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  President 
and  Vice-President  in  such  State,  all  such  returns 
shall  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  when  assembled  to  count  the  votes;  and 
that  return  only  ft-om  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  each 
decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  EATON.  Kow,  I  desire  to  suggest  that 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  provides — 

If,  upon  the  reading^  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  count- 
ing the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  having  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  otKcer,  the  Senate  shall  thcro 
upon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
mit said  question  to  ike  House  of  Bepresentativesfor 
its  decision ;  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any 
State,  to  the  counting  of  which  objections  have  been 
made,  shall  be  rejected  except  by  the  afiirmative 
vote  of  the  two  Houses. 

Now  the  second  section  is  that — 

All  such  returns  shall  be  opened  by  him  [the  Tice- 
Presidcntl  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when 
assembled  to  count  the  votes;  and  that  return  osiv 
from  such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two 
Houses,  actinjT  separately,  shall  each  decide  to  be 
the  true  and  valid  return. 

I  ask  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana 
if  there  may  not  be  some  inconsistency  here  ? 
It  strikes  me  that  there  may  be.    Let  me  sup- 
pose that  the  condition  of  the  country  just 
after  the  next  presidential  election  should  be 
as  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  past^ 
though  I  hope  it  will  not  be.    A  certain  re- 
turn comes  up ;  the  seal  of  the  State  is  upon 
that  return,  or  a  pretended  seal  of  the  State, 
whether  stolen  or  not  ^  it  is  there.    How  do 
you  reconcile  these  two  provisions  ?    I  take  it 
that  men  are  generally  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial;   I  apprehend  that  if  a  return  came  hero 
that  I  believed  was  a  fraud,  that  I  bad  bo 
doubt  the  seal  of  the  State  was  fraudtilently 
placed  upon,  I  would  rote  against  the  recep- 
tion of  that  return,  and  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana would  in  the  same  way  vote  against  the 
other  return,  and  for  some  good  reason.     Our 
feelings  of  party  might  have  something  to  do 
with  our  judgment,  but  we  would  both  en- 
deavor to  be  honest ;  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that ;  but  as  men  think  differently  to-day  irith 
regard  to  the  government  in  Louisiana,  one 
gentleman  honestly  thinking  it  to  be  a  fraud 
and  usurpation  and  another  gentleman  of  eqnal 
capacity,  of  equal  honesty,  of  equal  integrity, 
believing  it  to  be  a  proper  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, I  suggest  that  if  the  condition  of 
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the  country  two  years  hence  shonld  be  jnst 
what  it  is  to-day,  tUs  bill  wonld  produce  an- 
archy in  this  city  and  yon  conld  not  carry  it 
out  By  honest  men  I  mean  men  doing  what 
they  betieve  to  be  jast  and  right,  but  ditfering 
in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  returns  that  are 
sent  here.  I  say  there  is  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  two  sections,  and  gentlemen  had 
better  be  yery  careful  before  they  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  JifORTON".  One  word  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Oonnecticnt.  The  second  section 
is  intended  to  apply  to  a  particular  case  which 
has  occurred  in  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
that  is,  to  a  case  where  there  are  two  sets  of 
returns  from  the  same  State  sent  to  the  Vice- 
President.  There  are  two  sets  of  returns  in 
his  hands.  Somebody  must  have  the  power 
to  determine  which  are  the  correct  returns. 
Will  you  give  that  power  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, will  you  trust  it  to  him  alone?  Will  you 
give  it  to  one  of  the  Houses  independent  of 
the  other?  You  answer  "No."  Then  you 
give  it  to  both  Houses  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  sets  of  returns  is  the  correct  return. 
Tou  cannot  do  anything  else  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. If  somebody  cannot  determine 
that  question,  it  is  not  to  be  determined  at  all, 
and  neither  set  is  to  be  counted.  You  would 
not  leave  that  to  the  Vice-President,  who 
might  be  a  candidate  himself.  You  would  not 
perhaps  trust  his  judgment.  It  might  be  a 
disputed  point.  You  would  not  leave  it  to 
one  House.  Therefore  you  leave  it  just  where 
you  leave  the  enactment  of  a  law — ^you  leave 
it  to  both  Houses. 

The  first  section  refers  to  a  case  where  there 
is  only  one  return  from  a  State.  Somebody 
gets  up  and  makes  an  objection ;  it  may  be  a 
very  trivial  one.  We  have  known  examples  of 
that  kind.  Now  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
says  that  unless  both  Houses  concur  in  over- 
ruling that  objection  the  vote  is  lost.  We  say 
that  is  not  sensible ;  no  State  ought,  to  be  dis- 
franchised in  that  way.  We  say  in  this  bill 
that  unless  both  Houses  agree  that  the  objec- 
tion is  a  good  one  the  vote  of  the  State  shall 
be  counted. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  inconsistency  here 
is  only  because  these  provisions  are  in  two 
different  sections.  The  first  section  lays  down 
a  general  rule ;  the  second  section  excepts  one 
class  of  cases  from  that  general  rule.  If  the 
words  **  section  2  "  were  stricken  out,  and  the 
words  "  provided  that "  inserted,  so  as  to  make 
the  second  section  precisely  what  it  is,  a  pro- 
viso to  the  first  section,  there  would  be  no  in- 
consistency at  all.  It  is  the  office  of  a  proviso 
in  a  statute,  as  everybody  knows,  to  except 
some  case  from  the  generality  of  the  text  of 
the  law.  This  second  section  is  in  fact  a  pro- 
viso. It  excepts  one  class  of  cases  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  rule  established  by 
the  text  of  the  statute. 


I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
he  can  avoid  all  the  trouble  on  the  score  of 
apparent  inconsistency  by  simply  amending 
the  bill  by  striking  out  the  words  "  section  2," 
and  inserting  ^*  provided  that." 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  bill  is  not  amendable 
now.  At  this  stage  of  proceeding  I  prefer  not 
to  amend  the  bill, 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  are  now  on  the  pas- 
sage, though  nobody  would  object  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  wishes  to  make  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  not  an  amendment  of 
substance,  and  I  ask  to  have  the  vote  taken. 

Mr.  GORDON.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  bill;  I  only  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  that  I  think  is  of  some  importance. 
If  I  understand  the  operation  of  this  bill,  if  it 
becomes  -a  law  it  can  increase  the  electoral 
vote  of  States,  and  may  therefore  make  more 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  than  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for.  Now  let  us  see  if  that 
be  true.  The  second  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  where  there  is  more  than  one  return 
from  a  State  both  shall  be  opened ;  that  is, 
"such  returns  shall  be  opened  by  the  Vice- 
President  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses." 
Then  the  first  section  provides  that  neither 
shall  be  rejected  unless  upon  the  concurrence 
of  both  Houses.  *  Now,  suppose  one  be  a 
democratic  return  and  one  a  republican  return, 
and  the  Senate  in  good  faith  h^lieves  that  the 
republican  return  is  the  true  and  valid  return, 
in  the  language  of  the  second  section,  and  the 
democratic  House  believes  that  the  democratic 
return  is  the  true  and  valid  return,  then  under 
the  second  section  of  this  bill  both  of  these 
returns  must  be  counted,  giving  to  the  electo- 
ral college  an  additional  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  submit  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  GORDON.  That  occurs  to  me  as  the 
working  of  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  so. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  second  section  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  a  case  where  there  are 
double  returns  from  the  same  State.  In  that 
case  somebody  has  got  to  decide.  We  say  it 
shall  be  left  to  both  Houses.  It  shall  not  be 
left  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  decide  a 
grave  question  of  that  kind.  It  shonld  not  be 
left  to  one  House  alone.  It  shonld  be  left  to 
both  Houses,  and  that  return — ^not  returns,  but 
that  return  which  the  two  Houses  agree  is  the 
valid  one  shall  be  counted. 

Mr.  GORDON.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  my  friend  think  it 
would  be  safer  if  we  were  to  say  that  only  one 
return  should  be  counted  from  one  State? 

Mr.  GORDON.  Suppose  both  Houses  would 
not  agree  upon  any  one  of  these  returns  ?  My 
question  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Senate  shonld  declare  one  to  be  the  valid 
return  and  the  House  the  other  the  valid  return. 
Now  I  maintain  that  under  the  first  section  of 
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the  bill  both  most  be  counted,  because  neitber 
can  be  thrown  out  unless  both  Houses  agree. 

Mr.  MORTOK  My  friend  has  not  read  the 
section.  The  section  applying  to  two  returns 
goes  on  to  say : 

And  that  return  only  from  such  State. 

Tlie  word  "only"  was  put  in  some  time 
ago,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  I  had  not  seen  the  word 
"  only." 

Mr.  MORTON.  "And  that  return  only  from 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two 
Houses,  each  acting  separately,  shall  decide 
to  be  the  true  and  valid  return." 

Mr.  GORDON.  But  suppose  they  disagree  ? 
That  is  the  point; 

Mr.  MORTON.  Then  neither  is  counted. 
That  is  tlie  express  provision. 

Mr.  STOCKTON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
at  this  last  moment  see  the  vote  taken  on  this 
bill  with  a  debate  going  on  among  gentlemen 
80  distinguished,  which  seems  to  me  so  entirely 
away  from  the  real  point  of  issue  in  reference 
to  tho  bill,  without  saying  a  final  word. 

When  the  Senator  from  Indiana  replied  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
by  asking  "  Where  shall  we  leave  the  power  ? " 
lie  showed  precisely  the  throes  and  anxieties 
of  his  mind  as  to  where  that  power  should  be 
left.  If  he  was  willing  to  leave  that  power 
where  the  Constitution  of  his  country  places 
it,  he  would  have  no  anxiety  to  decide  where 
he  should  leave  it.  He  can  put  it  nowhere. 
AU  he  should  do  with  it  is  to  leave  it  where  it 
was  put  by  the  fathers  of  the  country  until  he 
can  succeed  in  altering  the  Constitution  which 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  few  words  I  am 
going  to  utter  were  called  forth  more  by  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Spraque]  and  some  subsequent  remarks 
that  were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hagkb].  I  endeavored,  feebly  indeed, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  while  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  was  constitutional 
and  very  doubtful  whether  a  joint  rule  passed 
by  these  two  bodies  in  separate  session  could 
control  that  joint  meeting  for  another  purpose 
under  a  constitational  power,  yet  a  bill,  which 
is  an  act  of  legislation,  attempting  to  control 
that,  was  clearly  unconstitutional.  But,  sir, 
reaching  for  a  substance  I  lost  sight  of  an  illus- 
tration which  I  got  from  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island ;  and  in  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Eaton]  I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  having  introduced  that  point. 
An  act  of  legislation,  this  bill  requires  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  can  veto 
this  bill.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  be  a  candidate  running  for  a  second  or 
third  term,  and  it  may  be  important  to  him  to 


settle  how  these  votes  shall  be  counted ;  and 
whether  he  approves  of  the  bill  or  not  finallj 
settles  the  question.  You  can  make  no  sudi 
law  without  his  approval.  Does  any  gentle- 
man dare  rise  in  his  seat  and  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  placed  it  in 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  say  how  these  votes  shall  be  counted! 
Make  your  rule  here ;  let  it  be  decided  in  joint 
session  or  in  separate  session,  each  House  bj 
itself;  do  by  rule  all  that  is  necessary  to  ex^ 
cute  that  power  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  you  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes ;  do  all  that ;  but  dare  yon 
say  that,  without  one  clause  in  the  Constitution 
to  justify  it,  the  very  man  who  may  be  a  can- 
didate may  have  the  power  of  approving  or 
disapproving  a  bill,  vetoing  or  not  vetoing  a 
bill  preventing  the  action  to  be  had  two  years 
hence  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  by  the  two 
bodies  or  by  the  Vice-President  in  their  pres- 
ence? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California  for  bis 
illastration,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  making  that  point.  As  I 
said  before,  I  was  grasping  at  it  when  I  said 
that  no  legislative  act  could  control  that  bod;; 
it  was  not  an  act  of  legislation,  it  was  not  a 
law ;  but  for  the  moment  it  did  not  occnr  to 
me  that  it  requires  the  President  as  well  as 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  a  law ;  and 
in  passing  this  bill  you  are  proposing  to-night 
to  regulate,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  the 
counting  of  these  votes  by  making  the  Presi- 
dent a  power  that  may  veto  «the  rules  jon 
make.  Gentlemen  here  discuss  whether  this 
thing  shall  be  done  in  joint  session  or  in  sep- 
arate session,  whether  it  shall  require  both 
Houses ;  but  the  President  of  the  United  Statt:s 
has  his  voice  in  that  by  your  biU.  He  can  send 
you  word  that  he  will  approve  no  bill  which 
puts  the  thing  in  this  position  or  that  position. 
He  vetoes  it.  Then  you  try  to  pass  it  by* 
two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto. 

The  truth  is  and  the  honest  truth  is  that  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  ought  never  to  bare 
been  passed.  The  whole  power  rested  in  the 
joint  assembly  when  it  met ;  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  well  said — I  cannot  quote  his 
words— the  power  in  those  simple  few  words 
is  as  plain  and  express  as  language  can  make 
it,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sjdd 
this  afternoon,  for  seventy-five  years  we  got 
along  very  well ;  there  never  was  any  tronble, 
and  I  believe  that  there  never  will  be  anj 
trouble  in  counting  the  vote  unless  you  under- 
take to  take  the  power  from  the  place  where 
the  Constitution  put  it. 

This  is  an  effort  on  your  part  by  an  act  of 
legislation  to  change  the  body,  to  control  it; 
and  do  yon  say  to  me  this  is  only  the  masner 
of  the  choice  ?  If  that  be  so,  the  Constitution 
left  the  manner  of  the  choice,  by  not  express^ 
ing  it,  to  the  body  where  it  placed  the  power 
of  counting  the  vote.  The  counting  of  the  vote 
was  put  on  the  body  who  were  told  they  most 
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count  the  vote.  If  it  be  a  manner,  if,  as  I 
said  before,  yon  insist  that  the  manner  may 
be  determined  by  yoar  joint  rnles  and  joint 
regnlations  made  in  separate  bodies,  no  man 
can  insist  Uiat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  anything  to  do  with  the  manner. 
Has  the  President  of  the  United  States  any- 
thing to  do  with  how  yonr  tellers  are  ap- 
pointed? Do  yon  recollect  a  little  amendment 
offered  this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
that  there  should  be  two  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate?  Has  the  President  of  the 
United  States  anything  to  do  with  that  ?  Did 
the  Constitution  mean  he  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  this  be  proper,  had  better  be 
there  present  personally  to  attend,  and  instead 
of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  being  that  the 
Vice-President  shall  open  the  votes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses,  change  your  law  and 
say  the  President  himself  shall  be  personally 
present. 

I  use  these  illustrations  as  they  occur  to  me 
simply  in  order  that  'before  the  vote  is  tak;^n 
on  this  bill  the  point  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  should  not  be  for- 
gotten or  omitted.  It  is  precisely  the  point, 
OS  I  said  before,  that  I  was  trying  to  reach  this 
morning,  and  I  thank  him  heartily  for  having 
brought  it  out. 

In  addition  to  that  my  friend  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Booy]  suggests  to  me  that  the  instant  the 
law  is  passed  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  oath  to  execute  it ;  and  here  the 
man  who  may  be  a  candidate  running  has  the 
power  of  veto  in  his  hand,  and  is  made  a  party 
to  the  making  of  the  very  rule  of  this  joint 
body,  and  he  is  the  man  in  command  of;  the 
Army  and  liTavy  sworn  on  his  oath  to  execute  it. 

Sir,  I  say  to  the  Senate  with  perfect  frank- 
ness and  with  perfect  candor  that  I  did  not 
know  this  bill  was  so  bad  when  I  first  spoke 
upon  it  I  sat  here  this  afternoon  a  listener. 
My  mind  went  step  by  step  during  the  debate, 
and  I  found  that  the  bill  in  my  judgment  was 
unconstitutional ;  and  listening  to-night  to  the 
points  that  have  been  made,  I  say  it  is  much 
worse  than  unconstitutional;  it  is  a  revolu- 
tionary measure,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
has  had  proper  consideration.  I  believe  that 
views  will  enter  the  minds  of  gentlemen  who 
have  charge  of  this  bill  before  this  debate  is 
over  which  will  make  them  in  their  own 
hearts  think  differently  about  it. 

I  have  found  in  my  humble  experience  in 
life,  not  only  at  the  bar,  not  only  in  the  Senate, 
not  only  in  deliberative  bodies,  but  at  business 
meetings  of  all  kinds,  that  tibere  was  nothing 
which  would  elicit  truth  so  well  as  tly  knock- 
ing of  heads  and  minds  together.  The  advan- 
tage of  our  free  debate  in  this  body,  which  GU>d 
forbid  ever  shall  be  restricted,  is  for  those  of 
ns  who  come  here,  as  I  hope  we  aU  do,  really 
and  honestly  wishing  and  hoping  to  do  our 
duty  and  to  vote  on  bills  as  our  best  judgment 
may  guide  us — the  advantage  is  tiiat  we  learn ; 
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and  although  we  may  not  be  so  well  prepared 
when  the  debate  opens  as  others,  particularly 
those  on  the  committee  and  the  lawyers  of  the 
Senate;  yet  with  reasonable  good  sense  after 
hearing  the  arguments  we  have  the  advantage 
of  a  judge  who  hears  a  case  argued  on  both 
sides.  I  hope  if  there  are  genUemen  in  the 
Senate  whose  minds  have  become  awakened  by 
this  debate  to  the  fact  that  this  question  is 
a  much  more  serious  constitutional  question 
and  likely  to  create  more  trouble  than  they 
apprehended,  they  will  pause  before  they  put 
this  bill  through  to-night. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  think  Senators  have 
borrowed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this 
matter.  I  am  not  acute  enough  to  see  the 
weight  of  many  objections  made  to  this  bill. 
Look  at  it:  tlie  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  this  bill  differ  from  the  twenty- 
second  loint  rule  only  in  one  or  two  important 
particulars.  The  twenty-second  joint  rule  has 
this  provision : 

And  no  queation  thall  be  decided  affirmatively 
and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by 
the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  IXouaes. 

On  the  other  hand  this  bill  provides: 

And  no  electoral  vote  or  votea  fh>m  any  State, 
to  the  oonntlng  of  which  objections  have  been  made, 
shall  be  rejected  except  by  the  aifirmatlvo  vote  of 
the  two  Houses. 

There  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
other  point  of  difference  between  the  rule  and 
the  bill  is  this':  The  rule  requires  that  when 
the  two  Houses  meet  to  pass  upon  a  question 
raised  in  joint  convention,  the  question  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  The  third  section 
of  this  bill,  however,  provides  for  a  limited 
debate. 

These  are  the  material  differences  between 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections  of 
the  bill  and  the  present  joint  rule.  My  objec- 
tion to  this  bill,  if  I  was  going  to  make  it  as  a 
reason  for  voting  against  it,  would  be  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  correct  the  errors  in 
the  joint  rule,  to  pass  a  law ;  and  the  only  ex- 
ception that  I  take  to  this  measure  is  that 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  instead  of  a  joint 
rule.  It  is  to  be  sent  now  to  the  President 
and  approved  or  disapproved  by  him.  It  will 
be  very  much  Hke  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  he  did  not  see  that  his  signature  to  it 
would  give  it  any  additional  force,  but  still  he 
was  very  glad  to  sign  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment. If  this  bill  is  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  useless 
act.  It  will  have  all  the  force  of  a  joint  rule, 
binding  upon  each  House  in  the  ministerial 
duty  of  counting  the  presidential  vote,  without 
the  signature  of  the  President;  but  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  will  not  make  it  any  the 
worse,  will  not  take  away  its  binding  force, 
wUl  not  change  it  It  is  said  the  President 
may  veto  it.  If  he  vetoes  it,  there  is  the  end 
of  it;  but  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
that  ?    There  is  no  difficulty  of  that  sort. 
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Therefore  so  far  as  the  gist  of  the  matter  la 
conoemed  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  bill  are  only  a  modification  of  the  rule, 
and  we  have  been  spending  this  whole  day  in 
doing  what  might  be  done  in  that  way.  Bnt 
as  the  bill  has  been  presented  and  the  Senator 
fronx  Indiana  with  a  good  deal  of  force  said 
Senators  objected  to  any  form  of  joint  rule, 
and  my  colleague  I  am  told  concurred  in  that 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  give  this  change 
of  the  rule  the  form  of  a  law ;  if  in  order  to 
satisfy  some  of  our  democratic  friends  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  put  this  in  the  form  of  a 
law,  it  cannot  hurt  it  by  that  form,  it  cannot 
make  it  any  worse  and  does  not  make  it  any 
better.  The  signature  of  the  President  is  not 
necessary  at  all  to  the  modification  of  our 
rules,  but  his  signature  will  not  hurt.  I  be- 
lieve we  refused  to  send  the  fourteenth  amend-* 
ment  to  President  Johnson  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  we  sent  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  President  Lincoln,  and  I 
believe  we  sent  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
President  Grant  I  am  not  certain  about  that, 
and  it  is  not  material. 

The  only  new  matter  introduced  in  this  bill 
is  in  the  second  section,  which  provides  for 
the  6ase  of  a  contested  election  where  there 
are  two  sets  of  electors  claiming  to  be  electors 
from  a  given  State.  This  provides  for  a  case 
that  is  not  provided  for  by  the  joint  rule,  and 
it  is  a  case  that  it  is  well  enough  to  provide 
for  and  I  see  no  objection  on  that  point.  It 
provides  that  where  there  are  two  returns 
found  in  their  character  from  a  State  or  from 
two  bodies  to  be  electors,  if  the  two  Houses 
cannot  agree  which  is  the  proper  legitimate 
return,  for  that  reason  the  vote  shall  not  be 
counted.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  evil 
to  occur  f^om  the  passage  of  this  bill,  except- 
ing that  it  provides  by  bill  against  a  contin- 
gency, a  trouble  arising  in  the  mere  execution 
of  a  ministerial  act  If  the  two  Houses  concur. 
I  regard  it  as  vitally  important,  because  it  is 
ntterly  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
decide  a  contest  which  may  arise  in  the  count 
of  electoral  votes  under  the  present  rule.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  MIL  not  that  it  is  in  the  best 
form,  because  I  would  prefer  some  modification 
of  the  joint  rule,  but  it  is  in  substance  an  im- 
provement of  the  joint  rule  and  in  two  im- 
portant particulars  it  is  a  vital  improvement. 
That  is,  it  prevents  either  House  by  its  own 
arbitrary  dictum  from  excluding  the  vote  of  a 
State  from  being  counted,  and  next  it  allows  a 
reasonable  debate. 

We  all  remember  the  difiiculty  about  Arkan- 
sas growing  out  of  the  fact  that  not  one  word 
could  be  said.  The  objection  was  made  and 
presented  to  us,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
word  of  debate  allowed,  under  the  loint  rule, 
and  every  Senator  went  up  to  the  Oierk's  desk 
to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
seal  of  the  secretary  of  state  was  attached  to 
the  return  from  Arkansas  or  the  seal  of  the 


State.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  explnin. 
Somebody  endeavored  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Arkansas  had  no  seal,  but  he  was  hoot^ 
down,  as  I  remember,  or  at  least  was  not  al- 
lowed to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  debate. 
This  bill  allows  a  moderate  and  reasonable  d^ 
bate,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  an  improvement 
on  the  joint  rule.  Tne  only  material  cbangH 
are,  first,  that  it  allows  a  short  and  reasoiuble 
debate,  and  next  it  changes  the  rule  as  to  tLe 
effect  of  a  disagreement  of  the  two  Hoiuea. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Do  I  undentasd 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say  that  this  bill 
will  have  the  force  of  a  law  without  the  sigiut* 
ture  of  the  President? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  No,  sir;  I  say  it  oonld 
have  the  force  of  a  joint  rule  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  and  as  a  joint  role  it 
would  be  just  as  effective. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  not  in  tbe 
shape  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  No.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  will  probably  not  veto  it, 
and  the  only  danger  my  friend  seeks  to  guard 
against  is  that  possibly  the  President  will  reto 
it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  it  would  have  force  with- 
out being  submitted  to  the  President  for  bi3 
signature.    That  certainly  cannot  be. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Not  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  true  answer 
to  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Oalifomia,  and  repeated  by  the  Sens- 
tor  from  New  Jersey,  my  colleague,  is  that  tk 
Constitution  provides  that  Congress  maj  bj 
proper  legislation  carry  out  and  execute  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Oonstitntion.  Ibis 
is  doing  that. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  This  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  executed  by  two  bodies  of 
men  acting  in  a  ministerial  capacitj  witnessin; 
the  counting  of  the  vote,  and  we  can  prescribe 
the  rules  and  mode  and  manner  of  doing  tbit 
business- just  as  we  can  the  mode  of  cominf 
to  an  agreement  about  disagreeing  votes  en 
amendments. 

Mr.  HAGER.  I  should  like  to  ask  on« 
question,  and  that  is  whether  when  we  get 
tnrough  with  this  bill  it  will  be  considered  a 
rule  or  an  enactment  without  the  approbation 
of  the  President  ?  Ordinarily  legislative  bodice 
control  their  own  rules,  but  in  this  caseve 
put  it  beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Not  at  alL 

Mr.  HAGER.  Certainly ;  unless  the  Pres; 
dent  approves  the  bill  we  may  pass  to  repeal 
this. 

Mr.  &HERMAN.  Not  at  alL  I  have  no 
doubt  t£e  two  Houses  can  in  their  own  va^, 
in  their  own  manner,  on  the  ybtj  day  tbet 
meet  in  convention,  pass  a  joint  rule  pre- 
scribing the  mode  and  manner  of  doing  th&t 
ministerial  duty. 

Mr.  CONEXTNG.    And  thus  repeal  a  lav  f 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    I  have  no  donbl.    TbL'i 
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amonQts  to  'a  modification  of  the  joint  mle, 
jast  as  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  two- thirds  can  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
whether  the  President  be  willing  or  unwilling. 

Mr.  OONKLlJiG.  But  does  my  honorable 
friend  mean  that  if  we  pass  a  bill  in  the  form 
of  a  statute,  which  becomes  a  statute  by  the 
executive  signature  and  takes  its  place  in  the 
book,  we  can  supersede  or  repeal  that  statute 
in  any  way  except  by  passing  another  statute  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAK.  I  do  say  that  in  regard  to 
this  ministerial  duty  to  be  performed  by  the 
two  Houses  that  the  two  Houses  at  the  next 
Congress  can  pass  a  modification  of  the  rule 
which  will  abolbh  and  repeal  this  statute. 

Mr.  HAGER.  Without  the  President's  ap- 
proval ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CON^KLING.  Then  I  undertake  to  say 
as  a  lawyer  that  that  is  a  cognovit  and  admis- 
sion, clear  and  distinct,  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  pass  this  bill.  If  there  is 
constitutional  power  to  pass  this  bill,  it  be- 
comes a  statute,  and  no  joint  rule,  no  concur- 
rent resolution  can  strike  it  down.  The  Con- 
stitution says  that,  and  such  an  attempt  would 
be  in  the  very  teeth  of  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  ground  for  that  declarati^jn  whatever. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  the  two  Houses  may  meet  together  in 
Joint  convention  and  count  the  votes. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    It  does  not  say  that 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  does  practically,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  prescribe  by  our  joint  rules 
our  own  actions.  We  may  put  this  joint  rule 
in  the  form  of  an  act,  and  yet  the  two  Houses 
in  the  execution  of  that  ministerial  duty  may 
adopt  any  other  rule  they  may  see  proper.  Sir, 
if  we  put  our  joint  rule,  the  whole  of  it,  in  the 
form  of  law,  the  Constitution  gives  to  each 
House  the  power  to  make  rules  for  its  own 
government  and  the  power  to  make  joint  rules 
for  the  g^yernment  of  the  two  Houses.  That 
is  a  constitutional  power,  and  this  Forty-third 
Oongress  cannot  deprive  the  next  Congress  of 
the  power  of  making  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  two  Houses  or  for  the  government  of 
cither  House.  There  the  constitutional  privilege 
overrides  all  your  laws. 

Sir,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can 
make  any  rule  it  pleases  that  affects  its  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  no  law  can  affect  it,  and 
the  next  Senate  may  change  it.  So  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  right  to  make 
the  rules  of  each  legislative  body  is  inherent 
in  every  parliamentary  body,  and  is  expressly 
guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  States;  and  the  right  to  make  joint 
rules  is  equally  operative. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Where  does  the  Senator 
find  thatpower  in  the  Codstitution  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  Senator  can  look  at 
the  Constitution  and  find  that  each  House  may 
prescribe  its  own  rules. 


Mr.  EDMUNDS.  That  I  see ;  but  the  Sen- 
ator adds  that  they  have  the  right  to  make 
joint  rules. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Undoubtedly,  the  one  in- 
cludes the  other.  The  joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses  are  nothing  but  the  concurrent  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  What  does  the  Senator 
say  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution — 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  hope  my  friend  will  not 
catechise  me  now. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Certainly  not  I  was 
merely  asking  a  question  for  information. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  How  is  it  that  we  pass  a 
bill  ?  Do  we  send  a  joint  rule  as  to  our  mode 
of  passing  a  bill  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  Not  at  all.  Where  does  our  power 
exist  to  make  a  joint  rule?  I  ask  my  honor- 
able friend,  and  he  may  answer  me  after  a  while. 
Is  that  given  by  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
an  answer  now  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  No ;  after  a  while.  Well, 
I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  now,  but  if  the  honorable  Senator 
will  state  his  question  I  will  stand  the  cate- 
chism.   

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  ask  where  he  finds  the 
power  of  both  Houses  to  make  joint  rules  for 
their  government  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  was  asking  the  Senator 
that  very  question.  When  he  answers  my 
question  I  will  answer  his. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  That  is  as  frank  as  I  ex- 
pected the  honorable  Senator  to  be.  We  do 
make  these  joint  rules.  If  we  make  them 
without  any  authority  in  the  Constitution,  are 
they  of  any  binding  force  upon  us  ? 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Will  the  Senator  pardon 
me  if  I  ask  him  a  question  f 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  asked  him  in  good  faith 
to  tell  me  whereabouts  in  the  Constitution  ho 
found  the  power  to  enact  a  joint  rule,  and  he 
turns  around  and  asks  me  tne  same  question, 
and  when  I  ask  him  to  answer  me  he  says  I  am 
evading.    I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  WeU,  I  will  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  merely  wish  light 
about  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  Senator  has  the  Con- 
stitution before  him.  If  he  will  turn  to  the 
provision  that  authorizes  each  House  to  make 
rules  for  its  own  government,  I  will  answer 
him. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  will  do  that.  It  is  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
first  article:  | 

Eaoh  House  may  detennine  tho  rules  of  its  pro-' 
OMdings,  Danish  its  members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior, ana,  with  the  concarrenoe  of  two-tnirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  is  under  that  chiuse  that 
joint  rules  are  made,  because  the  joint  rules 
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are  bat  ooncnrring  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 
We  have  Joint  rules  that  have  been  in  ex- 
istence from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
timment.  Where  is  the  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  two 
Houses  to  make  joint  rules?  It  necessarily 
flows  out  of  the  right  of  each  House  to  make 
rules  for  its  own  government ;  and  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  two  Houses  may  be 
made  by  joint  vote.  There  the  power  rests. 
The  two  Houses  acting  together  may  go  on  a 
certain  day  named  in  the  Constitution  or  law 
to  count  the  vote,  and  thej  can  make  a  joint 
rule  to  govern  their  proceeding.  That  has 
already  been  done.  That  is  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  two  Houses,  and  no  law  can  im- 
pair it  unless  it  can  repeal  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  gives  to  each  House 
and  the  two  Houses  power  to  make  these 
rules.  This  law  cannot  prevent  this  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power,  and  there  is  the  an- 
swer to  my  honorable  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Are  we,  then,  exercising 
a  constitutional  power  m  passing  a  law  which 
repeals  the  constitutional  privileges  of  each 
House  under  the  clause  that  has  been  read  ? 

Mr.  SHEBMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  we  put  our 
joint  rules  in  the  form  of  a  law  or  in  the  form 
of  rules.  It  does  not  weaken  their  force  in  the 
least.  They  are  the  assent  of  the  two  Houses. 
As  I  said  before,  if  I  had  been  consulted  or  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  frame  this  matter  myself, 
I  would  have  made  it  simply  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  rules,  and  so  suggested  to  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Indiana ;  but  he  said 
that  there  were  other  Senators — 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
among  others  suggested  that  it  had  better  be 
in  the  form  of  a  law. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Certainly ;  and  I  stand  by 
that  now. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  being  two  opinions, 
I  rather  thought  myself  it  had  better  be  in 
the  form  of  a  law,  and  accordingly  took  that 
course.  . 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  My  honorable  oolleogue 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  con- 
curred that  this  had  better  be  in  the  form  of  a 
law.  Why  ?  Is  it  anything  but  a  joint  rule  ? 
Is  it  anything  but  an  agreement  between  the 
two  Houses  as  to  how  they  shall  perform  tliis 
duty  ?  Their  advice  was  followed,  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  got  into  trouble,  it 
has  been  by  following  their  advice.  I  say  that 
the  next  Senate  and  the  next  House  can,  if 
they  choose,  modify  and  change  this  law,  if 
you  call  it  so,  though  it  is  nothing  but  a  joint 
rule.  It  has  not  the  binding  force  of  a  law 
except  as  it  is  the  concurrent  sense  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  may  be  put  in  the  form  .of  a  law. 
The  President's  signing  it  does  not  weaken  it, 
though  it  may  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 


Mr.  EDMUNDS.  May  I  ask  a  question!  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  Senator's  time  or  ask 
questions  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
in  view  of  what  he  is  saying  what  constructioD 
he  puts  on  the  third  clause  of  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article : 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreseDtt- 
tivea  may  he  necessary  (except  on  a  questioo  of 
adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  dmp* 
proved,  etc 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  answer  to  that  baa 
been  made  a  hundred  times,  that  where  an  act 
is  to  be  performed  by  the  two  bodies,  or  is 
to  regulate  proceedings  of  the  two  bodies  Id 
the  making  of  laws,  or  in  any  duty  whateter, 
it  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the  Preddeot. 
It  is  only  when  you  wish  to  give  somethiog 
more  than  a  mere  concurring  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  the  force  of  law  to  bind  the  people  of 
the  United  States  outside  of  Congress  that  the 
forms  of  law  are  required ;  but  to  govern  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  Houses,  acting  together 
or  separately,  joint  rules  are  amply  sufficiest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cabpes 
TEs).  The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  os 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORDON  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  Senatoi 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Schurz],  If  he  were  here 
he  would  vote  "yea," and  I  should  vote  ** nay. " 

Mr,  HAMILTON,  of  Maryland  (when  hi^ 
name  was  called).  1  am  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oamkbok]. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  (when  his  name  was  calle*!). 
On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mobsill].  I  should  vote 
**nay, "  and  he  would  vote  "  yea  "  if  present 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  resulted 
— yeas  28,  nays  20 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Allison,  Boreman,  Boutvell 
Chandler,  Clayton,  Conover,  Craffin,  Dorser,  Fei^ 
of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelinghuysen,  Haxnllto'^ 
of  Texas,  Harvey,  Hitohoook,  Logan,  Mitchell,  Mo'- 
rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Patterson,  resfc. 
Bamsey,  Sargent,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Wafibban., 
West,  and  Wright->28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bogy^arpenter,  Conk- 
line.  Cooper,  Davis.  Dennis,  jSaton,  Edmunds 
QoJathwaite,  Hager,  Jones.  Kelly,  Merrimon,  Rti"- 
Bom,  Sattlshury,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Stookton,  iti 
Windom— 20. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Brownl'>v, 
Cameron,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Connecticnt,  Gilbcit. 
Gordon,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamlin,  Bowc 
In^alls,  Johnston,  Lewis,  McCreenr,  Morrill  ot 
Maine,  Norwood,  Pratt,  Robertson,  ochnrs,  Seott, 
Stevenson,  Thurman,  Tipton,  atSd  Wadleigh«-S&> 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Is  Senatx. 

Monday^  March  18,  1876. 

("  Congresaional  Beoord,"  pp.  166ft-1675.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  there  be  no  farther  morn- 
ing basiness,  I  move  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  bill  No.  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (S.  No.  1)  to  provide  for  and 
regulate  the  counting  of  rotes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions arising  thereon. 

The  first  section  provides  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  hour  of  one 
oVlock,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  January  next 
sacceeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their 
presiding  officer ;  one  teller  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  tne  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall 
be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes ;  and  the  tellers,  having  read  the  same  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses 
then  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
as  they  shall  appear  from  the  certificates ;  and 
the  votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  of 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons, 
if  any,  elected,  which  announcement  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses.  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  certificate 
by  the  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard 
to  counting  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same 
having  been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the 
Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  body  for  its  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  the 
question  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 


its  decision;  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes 
from  any  State,  to  the  counting  of  which  ob- 
jections have  been  made,  shall  be  rejected  ex- 
cept by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
When  the  two  Houses  have  voted,  they  shall 
immediately  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the 
question  submitted.  And  any  other  question 
pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the  two 
Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and 
determined  in  like  manner. 

The  second  section  provides  that  if  more 
than  one  return  shall  be  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting  to 
be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at 
the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  in  such  State,  all  such  returns 
shsdl  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  when  assembled  to  count  the  votes ; 
and  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall 
decide  to  be  the  true  itnd  valid  return. 

By  the  third  section  it  is  provided  that  when 
the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon  an  ob- 
jection that  may  have  been  made  to  the  count- 
ing of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any 
State,  or  for  the  decision  of  any  other  question 
pertinent  thereto,  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative may  speak  to  such  objection  or  ques- 
tion ten  minutes,  and  not  oftener  than  once ; 
but  after  such  debate  has  lasted  two  hours,  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  each 
House  to  direct  that  the  main  question  shidl  be 
put  without  further  debate. 

Section  4  declares  that  at  such  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall  be  provided  as 
follows :  For  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  immediately 
upon  his  left ;  the  Senators  in  the  body  of  the 
Hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer; 
for  the  Representatives,  in  the  body  of  the 
Hall  not  provided  for  the  Senators;  for  the 
tellers,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's 
desk ;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  two  Houses, 
in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each  side 
of  the  Speaker's  platform.  The  joint  meeting 
shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  electoral  votes 
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are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared ;  and  no 
recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  ^nestion  shall 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  anj  such 
votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for 
either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not 
beyond  the  next  day,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has  here- 
tofore considered  this  subject  with  a  good  deal 
of  care,  whether  this  bill  differs,  and  if  so,  in 
what  respect,  from  the  measure  which  passed 
the  Senate  at  the  last  session  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  are  some  verbal  al- 
terations, but  it  is  substantially  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  BATARD.  Nothing  affecting  the  sub- 
stance is  changed? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Nothing  affecting  the  sub- 
stantial features  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  BAYAKD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  this 
very  important  question  has  come  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  may 
remember  that  many  weeks  ago  I  urged  speedy 
action  on  the  subject,  and  I  suggested  methods 
of  action  which  I  believed  then,  and  still  be- 
lieve, were  the  best  calculated  to  inisure  co- 
operative action  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  upon  this  subject.  The  power  of 
each  House  is  the  same  over  this  subject,  the 
same  measure  being  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  each ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  be- 
lieved the  present  condition  of  party  m<\}ority 
in  each  House  was  exceedingly  favorable  to 
the  framing  of  such  a  permanent  mle  in  the 
shape  of  law  upon  this  subject  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  American  people.  Although 
the  Senate  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  my  sugges- 
tion, that  this  subject  should  be  considered  by 
the  two  Committees  on  Rules  or  the  two  Com- 
mittees on  Elections  in  the  Houses  respective- 
ly, and  that  in  that  way  a  measure  could  be 
made  more  probable  of  acceptance  by  each 
simply  by  being  reported  by  each  committee 
to  its  own  House  favorably,  still  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  something  done  in  the  proper 
direction  upon  this  subject,  and  if  this  bill 
shall  be  a  step  in  that  way  I  am  prepared  to 
give  it  my  support. 

I  have  felt  long  that  which  I  apprehend  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  has  felt,  some 
degree  of  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  meas- 
ure of  power  committed  to  Congress  over  the 
counting,  accepting,  or  rejecting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  electors  of  the  various  States. 
The  letter  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject 
is  very  meagre.  In  the  second  article  of  the 
original  Constitution  it  was  provided  that 
''  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entiUed  in  the  Congress ;  "  and 
then  proceeds  to  exclude  Senators  or  Repre- 


sentatives or  persons  holding  an  office  of  tniit 
or  profit,  from  the  ofiSce  of  elector.  Then  fol> 
lows  in  the  original  Constitution  a  provision 
for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  which  has  been 
superseded  and  annulled  by  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Then  follows  a 
paragraph  authorizing  Congress  in  its  diBcr«T 
tion  to  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  and  declaring  that  that  day  shall 
be  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  twelfth  article  of  amendments,  super- 
seding a  portion  of  the  third  paragraph  of  iLe 
second  article,  provided  that — 

The  electors  shall  xDeet  in  their  respective  Statti 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  aame  State  with  tnemaelves ;  they  shall  jmmt  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  tof  as  President,  tod 
in  diatinot  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Yice-rresi- 
dent.  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persoci 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vioe-Preaident,  and  of  the  nnmber  of  votes  for 
each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  ceitifyf  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sew 
ate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  ahall.  in  the  prcs> 
ence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentatiTcs, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  ahall  then  b« 
counted. 

This  latter  clanse  contains  all  the  power 
that  is  delegated  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
or  to  any  other  ofiScer  of  the  Government  in 
respect  to  the  counting  of  the  eleetorid  Tote ; 
and  the  present  bill  provides  simply  the  legis- 
lative machinery  to  accomplish  this  result. 
There  has  been  argument  heretofore  before 
Congress,  which  I  have  concurred  in,  to  the 
effect  that  the  two  Houses  are  mere  witnesaea 
to  the  conntinff  of  these  votes.  The  only  offi- 
cer named  is  the  Presiding  OflScer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, into  whose  custody  the  certificates  shall 
have  been  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  electors  or 
their  agents,  their  messengers,  and  those  cer- 
tificates being  in  his  hands,  are  to  be  opened 
by  him  and  the  votes  are  then  to  be  counted; 
by  whom,  is  simply  a  matter  of  inference,  per- 
haps of  necessary  inference ;  but  tbey  are  to 
be  counted.  The  powers  given  to  Congress  are 
enumerated,  and  a  just  and  wholesome  con- 
struction will  cause  the  expression  of  one  pow- 
er over  a  subject  to  ezcluae  other  powers  not 
expressed.  Power  is  given  to  each  State  to 
appoint  through  its  Legislature,  or  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  may  provide,  annio- 
ber  of  electors.  Congress  is  given  the  power 
to  determine  the  time  of  choosing  them,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  cast  their  votes; 
and  then  the  two  Houses  are  made  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  opening  of  the  certificates  by  the 
presiding  ofiioer ;  and  this  enumerates  idl  the 
express  powers ;  and  the  question  for  the  Ben- 
ate  and  for  each  member  to  determine,  is  bow 
far  this  expression  of  powers  excludes  others 
not  expressed. 

For  the  last  three  presidential  elections, 
the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  has 
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heen  ooanted  ander  the  alleged  anihoritj  of  a 
joint  rale,  which,  at  t^e  end  of  eleven  years, 
the  Senate  have  rescinded  bj  their  own  ac- 
tion, which,  as  jet,  has  not  been  concurred  in 
by  the  other  Uoase,  whether  any  concorrence 
l>e  necessary  or  not.  I  have  heretofore  stated 
that  in  my  opinion  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  was  not  essential.  But  under  that  rule 
the  electoral  votes  in  three  presidential  elec- 
tions have  been  counted;  under  a  rule  that 
gave  the  power  of  absolute  veto  to  either 
House,  and  that  was  given  in  separate  session 
and  without  an  opportunity  of  debate,  with 
the  barest  statement  of  an  objection  which 
might  be  on  its  face  the  merest  pretext  for  the 
assumption  of  a  power  to  exclude  the  vote  of 
any  State,  and  disfranchise  any  State  at  the 
caprice,  the  unargued  or  unreasoning  will  of 
either  Hoose  of  Congress.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  a  power  was  an  utter  usurpation, 
utterly  without  warrant  in  the  Oonstitution, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  threatening  to 
overthrow  that  spirit  of  popular  government 
which  idl  over  underlies  the  framework  of  our 
aystem,  because  it  enabled,  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  in  regard  to  a  vote,  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  a  State,  any  portion  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  or  the  electoral  votes 
of  any  number  of  States,  to  be  cast  out  by  the 
silent  operation  of  a  veto  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House.  It  gave  to  either 
Hoose  the  power  to  disregard  and  overthrow 
the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  con- 
aigu  the  election  to  that  one  body  to  which 
only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  people 
by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  electors  to  express 
their  will  has  the  Constitution  relegated  the 
question.  In  that  event  the  decision  which 
the  people  had  failed  to  make  themselves  the 
Oonstitution  remits  to  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  state  of  things  has  continued  for  three 
elections.  Thrice  have  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try voted  with  a  power  that  was  foreordained 
in  case  of  necessity  to  thwart  their  election, 
Kiven  to  either  House  of  Congress,  the  right 
under  any  pretext  in  silence  and  without  rea- 
son, without  debate,  to  overthrow  the  result 
of  the  popular  election.  But  the  present  bill 
abrogates  that  monstrous  claim  of  power ;  and 
I  will  not  say  that  the  monstrosity  of  that 
claim  was  discovered  only  when  a  variance  oc- 
curred under  a  popular  election  between  the 
majorities  of  the  two  Houses;  but  such  is  the 
fact,  that  for  three  presidential  terms,  the  last 
term  of  Mr.  Lincom  and  both  terms  of  the 
present  President,  and  until  there  was  a  change 
in  the  migority  of  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress, this  rule  with  all  its  unhallowed  and 
dangerous  and  despotic  power  stood  unques- 
tioned and  unassailed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  I  will  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  proposed  a  change  in 
this  rale  before  this  change  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     I  think  for  three  years  I 


have  been  caUing  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  twenty-second  joint  role  and  urging  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished  or  modified. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  do  not  desire  to  deny 
anything  that  the  honorable  Senator  says  in 
regard  to  his  action ;  but  I  simply  say,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  seven  years, 
that  until  the  last  year  and  the  last  session  I 
had  no  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  think  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate  betray  any  debate  upon  the 
subject  in  the  line  of  reformation  of  that  rule. 
If  there  had  been  any,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  passage  of  some 
remedy.  The  Senate  had  no  trouble  in  pass- 
ing this  act  at  the  last  session,  or  one,  as  I 
understand,  from  the  Senator  almost  precisely 
similar,  and  it  could  readily,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  a  word  ? 

Mr.  BAYARD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  While  I  have  nothing  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  opinions  that  may  have 
been  entertained  in  the  Senate,  it  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  that  immediately  after  the 
votes  were  counted  in  the  month  of  February, 
1869,  a  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  I  then  had  a  seat;  and 
the  provisions  of  that  rule  were  generally  con- 
demned, I  think  unifonnly  condemned,  by 
those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  and  who 
were  then  members  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  House.  No  action  was  taken  tending  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  joint  rule,  for  it  was 
late  in  the  session  and  late  in  the  Congress ; 
but  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  decided 
opinion  that  the  rule  was  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  am  very  glad,  then,  to 
hear  that  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  I  am  also  aware,  as  the 
Senate  and  the  country  are,  that  that  debate 
was  followed  by  no  action  and  by  no  amend- 
ment of  the  rule.  However,  I  merely  cited 
this  more  historically  than  for  any  other  fact. 
I  am  glad  that  a  remedy  or  a  proposed  remedy 
comes  now. 

Now  it  is  proposed,  however,  after  the  very 
sensible  and  I  think  authorized  machinery  of 
tellers  merely  to  tabulate  this  vote  and  return 
it  to  the  two  Houses,  that  "  no  electoral  vote 
or  votes  from  any  State  to  the  counting  of 
which  objections  have  been  made  shall  be  re- 
jected, except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
two  Houses."  That  is  far  safer,  that  is  far 
better ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared 
so  offer  any  tribunal  better  adapted  than  the 
two  Houses  for  a  co-operative  vote,  which  is 
made  necessary  before  the  electoral  certificate 
of  a  State  shall  be  rejected ;  and  yet  my  want 
of  suggestion  comes  from  the  silence  of  the 
Constitution  itself  on  this  subject.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  might  take  cognizance  of  these 
grand  Questions  of  election  upon  which  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Union  and  tiie  Vice- 
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Presidencj  also  depend.  And  there  will  be 
found,  I  think,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
oonsldcrs  this  question,  a  hesitancy  for  want 
of  the  power  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  provide,  as  once  they  did,  for  giving  to  each 
House  the  power  of  rejection  and  now  to 
constitute  the  two  Houses  the  tribunal  which 
shall  decide  upon  the  reception  or  the  rejection 
of  the  vote  of  a  State.  This  bill  undoubtedly 
does  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Houses,  formerly  confined  to  either  one,  of 
disfranchising  at  any  time  an  entire  communi- 
ty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  community  of  an  entire 
State  or  of  any  number  of  States.  The  an- 
swer is  very  plain,  that,  where  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  of  a  different  political  complexion, 
both  will  not  join  to  defeat  a  popular  choice, 
because  the  Senate  would  not  wish  to  throw 
the  election  into  the  hands  of  the  House,  as  it 
necessarily  must  do,  if  there  be  not  a  m^ority 
of  electoral  votes  declared  by  the  count ;  and 
the  House  undoubtedly,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  have  it  in  its  power  to  claim  the 
election  by  the  non-assent  of  a  non-concurring 
body  of  a  different  political  view.  But  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  the  two  Houses  have 
the  power  to  constitute  themselves  a  tribunal 
for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  vote  of 
a  State  at  will,  and  with  the  small  amount  of 
debate  and  time  allowed  by  the  subsequent 
sections  of  this  bill,  and  thus  by  a  concurrence 
of  action  assume  and  perhaps  exercise  the 
power  of  changing  the  prima  faoie  result  of  a 
popular  election,  and  throwing  it  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  result;  let  us  contemplate  it,  and 
ask  whether  we  have  the  power  thus  to  do. 

In  the  event  of  a  megority  of  the  electors 
not  having  been  found  to  cast  their  votes  for 
any  one  candidate,  the  election  must  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  can  imagine  the 
two  Houses  of  the  same  political  party,  not  as 
they  are  now  constituted^  for  this  is  not  a  law 
for  to-day  only ;  it  is  to  become  a  settled  law, 
a  fixed  rule,  requiring  for  its  repeal  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  each  House  ana  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  to  establish  as 
our  rule  that  a  power  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  at  their  will  to  throw  the  election 
at  all  times  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  concurring  in  the  rejection  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  various  States.  Is  or  is  not  that 
an  authorized  exercise  of  power  ?  Is  or  is  it 
not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  this  subject?  Were  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  ever  intended  to  become 
the  judges  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  people 
of  this  country  f  Apparently  by  the  Constitu- 
tion their  duties  would  seem  to  be  of  a  minis- 
terial character  only.  They  were  to  stand  by 
and  witness  the  counting,  and  their  presence 
in  that  way  as  witnesses  was  supposed  to  be  a 
security.  Now  you  change  this  from  a  merely 
ministerial  power  into  a  judicial  power  of  the 
very  gravest  and  most  important  character. 


Is  there  a  warrant  for  that  in  the  Constitatkm 
of  the  United  States  f  And  if  Congress  h&g 
the  right  thus  to  create  itself  into  a  triboiul 
for  this  purpose  or  to  create  any  other  tribu- 
nal competent  for  t^is  purpose,  are  the  tvo 
Houses  of  Congress  the  best  tribunal  thatve 
can  devise  and  suggest}  I  state  these  quo- 
tions  without  the  preparation  to  answer  then 
fully,  and  in  regard  to  them  not  having  tlist 
conclusive  opinion  that  I  would  wish  to  hsre 
before  my  vote  is  to  be  cast  on  this  subject; 
but  I  state  them  to  exhibit  to  the  Senate  tbe 
gravity  of  tiie  propositions  contained  in  tLe 
present  bill,  and  to  ask  them  not  hastily  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

Everything  that  tends  to  give  eertainty,  er- 
erything  that  tends  to  promote  fairness,  every- 
thing that  tends  to  create  such  a  decision  as 
shall  satisfy  the  great  popular  mind  of  the 
country  and  give  that  respect  to  public  action 
which  every  legislator  ought  to  dojiis  best  to 
secure,  I  desire  to  favor.  Give  the  people  a 
tribunal  entitled  to  respect,  and  its  dedsioiu 
they  will  abide  by  though  they  may  be  advene 
to  the  popular  will  at  the  moment.  Therefore 
it  behooves  us,  in  dealing  with  a  question  which 
was  intended  to  be  left  to  popular  electioD,  not 
to  interpose  such  a  tribunal,  and  that  tribooal 
to  be  created  to-day  by  our  own  rotes,  as  may 
thwart,  and  has  certainly  the  power  to  thwart 
in  a  given  case,  the  expression  of  the  popular 
wilPat  the  polls. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  be  discussed.  I  m 
not  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill,  nor  have  I  proposed  to  raise  my  voice 
in  opposition  to  it ;  but  I  trust  that  these  aog- 
gestions  thus  thrown  out,  and  rather  unpre 
meditatedly — for  I  did  not  suppose  the  measure 
would  be  called  before  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing— ^may  meet  with  some  response  from  oth- 
ers on  this  floor  who  have  likewise  given  grave 
consideration  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Presidenl^ 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  before  he  discuBses 
this  bill,  I  arise  to  suggest  an  amendment  in 
harmony  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  proviso  of  section  8,  in  my  judgment, 
may  possibly  enable  either  House  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  bill,  the  object  of  the  bill  as  de- 
clared on  the  second  page,  in  section  1,  being 
to  prevent  either  House  from  defeating  the 
counting  of  the  vote  of  anv  State,  and  to  re- 
peal the  practice  that  had  grown  up  under 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  by  whidi  either 
House  might  by  its  affirmative  vote  exdode 
any  State  for  any  cause  whatever  from  having 
its  electoral  vote  counted  for  President  That 
rule  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  language  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-nrst  lines 
of  the  first  section,  as  follows : 

And  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  f^m  any  State,  to 
the  counting  of  which  objections  have  been  ma^ 
shall  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirmative  vole  of 
the  two  Houftea. 

But  under  the  proviso  to  section  8, 1  fetf 
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very  mnch  that  either  House  might  by  indirec- 
tion defeat  the  counting  of  a  vote,  becaase  it 
provider  for  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses 
and  the  consideration  by  each  House  of  the 
question,  and  then  proTides: 

That  affcer  siioh  debate  has  laatod  two  hoara,  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  migorit7  of  each  Ilouae  to 
direct  that  the  main  question  shall  be  put  without 
further  debate. 

This  provision  is  not  compulsory,  and  either 
House  might  prolong  debate  indefinitely,  and 
thus  prevent  the  question  from  being  taken 
on  the  counting  of  the  vote.  It  is  true,  it  is 
rather  a  violent  supposition  to  suppose  that 
either  House  of  Congress  would,  by  an  abuse 
of  its  power,  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Grovemment ;  but  the  obiect  of  this  bill  is  to 
guard  against  all  possibiuty  of  the  abuse  of 
power  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable supposition  that  in  high  party  times, 
under  greal^xcitement,  one  House  might  thus 
neglect  or  refuse  to  direct  the  main  question  to 
be  put.  We  know  very  well  the  influence  o{ 
party  excitement  and  party  feeling,  especially 
under  strong  provocation.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  provision  bught  to  be  more 
peremptory  in  its  character;  it  ought  to  re- 
quire, after  two  hours'  debate,  a  pereqiptory 
putting  of  the  main  question.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  whether  it  would  not  be 
safer  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  object  of 
the  bill,  to  require  after  a  reasonable  time,  say 
two  hours,  that  the  question  should  be  put  in 
each  House  and  the  convention  again  assem- 
bled. I  therefore  move  an  amendment  to  make 
the  provision  read:  *^That  after  such  debate 
has  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  House  to  put  the  main  question  without 
further  debate.''  That,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
avoid  the  difficulty,  and  then  no  question  can 
be  discussed  longer  than  two  hours.  I  think 
two  hours  ample  time  for  tiie  discussion  of  any 
question  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  was  about  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Ohio  if,  in  his  Judgment,  two  hours'  time 
would  be  sufficient  to  discuss  the  grave  ques- 
tions that  might  arise.  I  agree  that  his  criti- 
cism is  entirely  just  in  regard  to  the  clause  in 
the  biU.  The  only  doubt  in  my  mind  is  in 
regard  to  the  time. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  This  is  a  duty  rather  in  the 
-nature  of  a  ministerial  duty,  that  must  be 
promptly  performed.  The  only  question  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  is  as  to  the  form  and  suffi- 
ciency of  a  return,  and  that  depends  on  mat- 
ters rather  of  a  historical  character.  The  facta 
connected  with  these  returns  will  have  been 
published  to  the  world  before  the  time  when 
the  two  Houses  meet,  and  probably  the  atten- 
tion of  each  member  of  Congress  will  have 
been  called  to  them.  If  you  idlow  more  than 
two  hours,  or  open  the  subject  for  indefinite 
debate,  you  may  defeat  the  qbject  of  the  law. 
There  is  not  much  time  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
tween tiie  time  of  counting  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  and  the  time  when  the  presidential 


office  must  commence,  on  the  4th  of  March. 
This  bill  antedates  the  time  of  counting  the 
votes,  making  it  two  weeks,  as  I  understand, 
earlier  than  it  was  before,  in  'order  to  allow  a 
reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  any  question 
which  may  arise.  It  seems  to  me  that  two 
hours'  time  is  sufficient  in  a  deliberative  body 
to  point  out  the  real  point  or  merit  of  any 
proposition  likely  to  arise  on  a  question  of  this 
kind,  which  is  rather  a  matter  of  form  tlian 
otherwise.  Indeed  I  remember  in  the  last  case, 
which  was  a  very  important  case,  that  the 
Senate  hastily  decided,  I  think  wrongly,  on  the 
Arkansas  vote ;  no  debate  was  allowed.  Each 
Senator  went  up  to  the  desk  and  examined  the 
paper,  and  without  having  time  to  look  at  the 
law,  without  having  even  dme  to  send  to  the 
Library  to  see  what  the  constitution  of  Arkan- 
sas required,  we  fell  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing a  fact  which  did  not  exist,  that  the  State 
of  Arkansas  had  a  seal,  and  therefore  we  re- 
jected the  vote  of  that  State  because  of  the 
want  of  a  State  seal  to  the  certificate.  Two 
hours'  time  is  ample  to  decide  any  question  of 
that  kind  or  that  is  likely  to  arise  in  these 
cases.  Indeed  I  thought  it  was  rather  longer 
than  necessary.  A  short  debate  would  be  prop- 
er to  call  the  attention  of  each  House  to  the 
matters  before  them,  and  then  the  vote  should 
be  taken  peremptorily  and  mandatorily,  in  my 
judgment.    I  submit  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WITHERS.  In  the  same  connection 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  to  save  trouble  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  reported  the  bill,  I  would 
call  his  attention  to  the  second  seoUon,  and  in- 
quire whether  the  point  which  I  am  about  to 
mention  was  considered  by  the  committee,  and 
whether  they  designed  the  bill  to  have  the 
effect  that  it  seems  to  me  it  will  have  if  it  be 
adopted  in  its  present  form  ? 

The  provision  in  the  twenty-ninth,  thir- 
tieth, and  thirty-first  lines  of  the  first  section, 
gives  practically  a  veto  power  to  both  Houses 
acting  conjointly  when  an  objection  is  made 
to  a  vote  being  counted ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
contingency  where  different  certificates  of  elec- 
tion are  sent  up  from  a  State,  the  second  sec- 
tion provides  that,  *'  all  such  returns  shall  be 
opened  by  him  "  (the  President  of  the  Senate) 
^*  in  the  presence  ot  the  two  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes;"  both  the  con- 
flicting returns  shall  be  opened. 

And  that  return  from  such  State  ahall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses  acting  Beparately  ahall  decide 
to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

It  would  therefore  require  the  concurrent 
action  of  both  Houses  to  fix  upon  the  authen- 
tic return  from  such  a  State.  Suppose  these 
two  Houses  should  differ;  one  should  assert 
that  one  return  was  the  correct  one,  and  the 
other  the  other ;  there  seems  to  be  no  provi- 
sion made  for  settling  the  difficulty  that  would 
thus  arise.  I  would  inquire  if  in  the  event 
such  a  thing  should  occur,  the  vote  of  a  State 
that  was  thus  disputed  would  be  cast  out  en- 
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tlrely  ?   If  so,  it  Iftaves  it  still  in  the  power  of 
either  House  to  veto  the  vote  of  such  a  State. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  suggestion  Just  made 
hj  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had  occurred  to 
me,  as  also  one  or  two  others  that  I  heg  leave 
to  submit  to  the « chairman  of  the  committee 
before  he  shall  address  the  Senate. 

By  the  first  section  it  is  provided  that  no 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  shall  be  rejected  ex- 
cept by  the  afBrmative  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
That  contemplates  a  case  where  there  is  but 
one  return  from  a  State.  The  second  section 
contemplates  a  case  of  two  returns ;  and  that 
provides  that  the  return  from  such  State  shall 
De  counted  which  the  two  Houses  acting  sepa- 
rately shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  vdid  re- 
turn. Now,  suppose  they  shall  not  agree,  then 
what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  That  is  a  contingency 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  That  Is  one  suggestion  that  I  have  to 
make;  and  it  is  the  one  already  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  will  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
another  trouble  that  occurs  to  me  under  the 
first  section.  The  last  clause  of  the  first  sec- 
tion contemplates  that  not  only  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  return  from  a  State  may 
be  referred  to  the  two  Houses  acting  sepa- 
rately, but  that  other  questions  ^^  pertinent  to 
the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  as- 
sembled may  be  submitted  and  determined  in 
like  manner.''  If  the  "like  manner"  refers 
to  what  precedes,  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  return,  and  that 
in  determining  any  of  these  other  pertinent 
questions  there  must  be  an  affirmative  vote  of 
the  two  Houses  to  reject,  otherwise  it  shall  be 
accepted ;  and  if,  upon  a  question  thus  perti- 
nent being  submitted  to  the  two  Houses,  they 
do  not  affirmatively  determine  to  reject  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  would  get  into  difficulty. 
That  is  my  second  suggestion. 

The  third  suggestion  arises  upon  the  fourth 
section  of  the  bilL    That  provides  that : 

No  recess  shall  be  taken  nnleBS  a  question  shall 
have  arisen  iil  regard  to  coaming  any  such  votes,  in 
which  ease  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House, 
acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, to  direct  a  recess  cot  beyond  the  next  day  at 
the  hour  often  o'clock  in  Uie  forenoon. 

The  doubt  that  occurs  to  me  is  whether  that 
recess  relates  to  a  recess  by  each  House  sepa- 
rately or  a  recess  as  to  both  Houses,  and  wheth- 
er if  one  House  determines  to  take  a  recess 
that  works  a  recess  of  both  Houses  or  whether 
it  only  works  a  recess  of  such  House  as  thus 
determines,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  that 
there  shall  be  concurrent  action  determining 
in  favor  of  a  recess  to  have  a  recess  of  both 
Houses,  or  whether  either  House  acting  for  it- 
self can  take  a  recess. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  inquiries  I  make 
are  entirely  answered  by  the  bill  as  it  stands ; 
but  I  suggest  them  as  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Indiana  upon  them. 


Mr.  EATON*.  Mr.  P^sident,  the  obiectioD 
which  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senatot 
fh>m  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Yirginis  bfti 
occurred  to  me,  but  I  thought  I  would  not 
mention  it  until  the  matter  had  been  arrange() 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senatoi 
from  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  secoo^l 
section  is  altogether  vicious. 

Sbo.  S.  That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  b«  re 
oeived  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  Suu 
purporting  to  be  the  certifloates  of  electoral  vout 
given  at  the  laat  preoeding  election  for  Pretideni 
and  Yice-Preaident  in  such  State,  all  anoh  retam 
ahall  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  t«« 
Houses  when  assembled  to  oount  the  votes ;  and  that 
return  from  snoh  State  shall  be  counted  which  tfc« 
two  Houses  aoting  separately  shall  decide  to  be  tb 
true  and  valid  return. 

Now,  suppose  they  do  not  decide.  Sapper 
the  Senate  acting  separately  decides  that  re- 
turn marked  ^*  A  "  is  the  true  return  and  tbv 
House  of  Representatives  decides  that  the  re 
turn  marked  ^'B  "  is  the  true  return.  Tbes 
neither  can  be  counted  by  the  terms  of  tbif 
bill.  Manifestly  this  cannot  be  the  de«gn  ct 
the  distingniished  j3enator  from  Indiana.  M- 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  little  out  of  place  now. 
the  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  if  the  Senator  ftom  Indiant 
will  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  the  second 
section  of  the  bill— I  will  read  the  last  pan- 
graph: 

And  that  ratum  from  snoh  Stale  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  deddi 
to  be  tho  true  and  valid  return. 

Now,  I  will  suppose  there  are  two  returcf 
which  I  will  designate  for  tlie  purpose  of  ides- 
tiflcation  as  one  **  A  "  and  the  other  "  B."  TbtJ 
Senate  decides  that  '^  A  "  is  the  proper  return; 
the  House  of  Representatives  decides  that  the 
return  marked  "  B  *'  la  the  proper  return  from 
that  State.  Which  is  to  be  counted  under  thi) 
bill  ?  Certainly  neither.  "  That  return  fruD 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  tvo 
Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  U 
the  true  and  valid  return."  Manifestly  the  bill 
is  vicious  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  comment  on  the  features  of  tbi^ 
bill,  I  wish  to  answer  a  suggestion  made  Ij 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  the  eftect  that 
it  was  not  proposed  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
twenty-second  Joint  rule  until  after  a  cfa&iip>' 
had  occurred  in  the  political  relations  of  ih^ 
House  of  Representatives.  The  effect  of  tl^st 
suggestion  was  to  give  this  proposed  ameod- 
ment  a  political  significance.  Now  to  relieto 
myself  at  least  from  any  imputation  of  tb^ 
kind,  I  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate  to  a 
speech  that  I  made  in  this  body  on  the  ITUi 
day  of  January,  1878,  three  years  ago  an«^ 
more,  certainly  before  this  chvige  bad  taken 
place  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  Hoo>! 
of  Representatives.  I  discussed  the  tweotf* 
second  joint  rule  as  it  stood  until  a  few  weeka 
ago,  and  I  cannot  now  add  anything  to  tbo 
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objections  I  then  took  to  that  rnle,  to  its  enor- 
mity, and  to  its  danger.     I  said : 

I  now  oome  to  the  consideration  of  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  adopted  in  1865, 
in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  This 
rule  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  conviction  in 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  providing  some  method 
for  avoiding  the  dangers  I  nave  been  discussing; 
but  it  was  certainly  adopted  without  much  consider- 
ation, and  with  a  view  apparently  of  furnishing  an 
additionfd  safe^ard  against  receiving  electoral  votes 
from  States  that  had  Iraen  in  rebellion. 

Again  I  said : 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  dangerous  contriv- 
ance to  the  peace  of  the  nation  that  has  ever  been 
invented  by  Congress ;  a  torpedo  planted  in  the 
straits  with  which  the  ship  of  state  may  at  some 
time  oome  into  fatal  oollision. 

I  then  went  on  to  reoite  the  mle,  and  dis- 
cussed it  somewhat  at  length.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  both  Honses  of  Congress  were  Re- 
publican. I  did  not  discuss  it  in  any  political 
aspect.  It  was  a  question  above  party  and 
political  considerations,  and  as  such  I  present 
it  now. 

The  principal  change  which  this  bill  makes 
from  the  old  twenty-second  Joint  rule  consists' 
in  three  things,  to  which  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Under  the  twenty-second 
joint  mle,  when  the  two  Houses  assemble  to 
count  the  electoral  vote,  if  an  objection  be 
made,  we  will  suppose  to  the  vote  of  New 
Jersey,  however  technical  and  trifling  it  may 
be,  the  two  Houses  separate  to  vote  on  the 
objection,  each  in  its  own  chamber.  Unless 
the  objection  be  overraled  by  the  vote  of  both 
Houses,  the  vote  of  New  Jersey  is  lost.  For 
example,  if  the  Senate  sustain  the  objection 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  overrule  it, 
the  vote  of  New  Jersey  goes  out.  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  sustains  it  and  the  Senate 
overrules  it,  the  vote  of  New  Jersey  goes  out. 
Thus,  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  House  of 
Congress  to  disfranchise  a  State  and  to  dis- 
franchise all  the  States ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  rule,  when  the  two  Honses  came  to 
vote  separately,  there  was  no  debate ;  there 
could  not  be  a  single  suggestion.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  vote  Qf  Arkansas  when  we  counted 
the  votes  the  last  time.  Then,  if  there  could 
have  been  a  word  said,  we  should  have  avoided 
that  foolish  blunder,  for  such  it  turned  out  to 
be ;  but  under  the  rule  there  could  not  be  a 
word  said;  we  could  not  even  refer  to  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas,  and  the  result  was 
til  at  in  twenty  minutes  we  disfranchised  about 
six  hundred  thousand  people. 

This  bill  allows  a  short  debate  to  point  out 
the  objection  or  the  futility  of  the  objection ; 
and  it  provides  that  no  State  shall  be  disen- 
franchised or  any  electoral  vote  lost  without 
the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses.  Tou  can- 
not pass  the  most  trifling  bill  without  the  con- 
current vote  of  both  Houses ;  you  cannot  ap- 
propriate a  dollar  of  money  without  the  con- 
current vote  of  both  Houses,  each  acting  sepa- 
rately ;  but,  under  this  old  rule,  you  could  dis- 


franchise forty  millions  of  people  by  one  House. 
It  was  absurd,  wickedly  and  dangerously  un- 
constitutional. This  bill  provides  that  yon 
cannot  reject  an  electoral  vote  from  any  State 
unless  both  Houses  shall  concur  in  that  rejec- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  safe  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  make  a  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Do  not  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  allow  of  the  increase  of  the  votes  of 
the  electoral  college  by  compelling  the  count- 
ing of  any  votes  purporting  to  be  electoral 
votes  sent  up  from  a  State,  no  matte^  by  whom ; 
I  want  to  show  this  effect :  There  are,  say,  in  our 
electoral  college  at  present  866  electord  votes ; 
one-half  of  this  is  183  votes,  and  lS4isa  mi\}or>ty. 
The  Constitution  entitles  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  to 
be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  so 
that  if  any  man  shall  be  found  to  have  received 
184  votes  he  has  a  minority  and  he  is  entitled 
to  be  President.  Now,  if  we  shall  permit  two 
sets  of  returns  to  come  from  any  State  and  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  in  order 
to  reject  either  one  of  those  two  sets,  we  may, 
by  one  House  refusing  to  concur  with  the  other 
House  in  choosing  which  of  these  sets  of  du- 
plicate returns  shall  be  regarded  as  the  lawful 
one,  have  the  aggregate  of  the  electoral  votes 
increased;  and  say  it  occurs  to  the  extent  of 
12  votes,  we  shoi:dd  then  have  866,  the  true 
electoral  college,  increased  to  878^  and  thereby 
we  should  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  re- 
ceive 190  instead  of  184  to  have  a  majority. 

We  are  not  making  a  law  for  this  man^a 
chasce  or  that,  or  for  this  or  that  party,  but 
proposing  to  make  a  permanent  role  which 
shall  be  safe,  satisfactory,  Just,  and  exclusive, 
so  far  as  we  can,  of  frauds  or  unfairness  in 
elections ;  and  the  question  is,  would  it  be  a 
wise  thing  to  provide  by  this  section  2 — 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  receired  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  oertifioates  of  electoral  votes  ffiven  at  the 
last  preooding  election  for  President  andVioe-Presi- 
dent  in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes ;  and  that  return  from 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Houses, 
acting  separately,'  shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and 
valid  return. 

Let  us  construe  that  section  by  the  language 
of  section  1,  from  line  29  to  82 : 

And  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  fh>m  any  State  to 
the  oountinjg  o(  which  objections  have  been  mada 
shall  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
the  two  Houses. 

Here,  then,  should  we  not  find  that  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  some  mischievous  and  un- 
fair persons  in  different  States  of  the  country 
to  cause  certificates  purporting,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  to  be  certificates  of  electoral 
votes  to  come  up,  and  thereby  the  aggregate 
of  the  electoral  college  to  be  swollen  to  guch 
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a  figare  that  a  majority  would  be  required 
which  in  reality  the  present  Oonstitution  does 
not  require  ?  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  does  not 
strike  him  that  there  is  force  in  that  view  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  first  section  of  this  bill 
applies  to  a  case  where  there  is  but  one  return 
from  a  State,  and  provides  for  settling  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  that  return.  The 
second  section  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  case 
where  there  are  two  sets  of  returns  from  the 
same  State,  as  there  were  from  Louisiana  in 
1872.  Now,  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  goes  to  this  point,  that  where  there 
are  two  sets  of  returns  and  the  two  Houses  do 
not  agree  ^ich  set  shdil  be  counted,  both  sets 
will  1^  counted  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
electorfd  votes  increased.  That  is  not  intended 
to  be  the  effect  of  this  section,  and  I  think  it 
is  not  The  effect  of  it  is  to  determine  which 
set  shall  be  counted,  and  if  the  two  Houses  do 
not  agree  neither  set  is  to  be  counted. 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  certifloatea  of  electoral  votes  siven  at  the 
laBt  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  wlien  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes,  and  that  return  from 
such  State — 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  now  to 

this  point — 

and  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  de- 
cide to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Does  not  that  carry  with  it  the  negative, 
that  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree,  neither 
set  shall  be  counted?  Would  it  change  the 
sense  if  you  insert  the  word  "  only  ? "  I  have 
CO  objection  to  that  being  inserted,  if  it  is  de- 
sired, to  make  it  certain. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Then,  I  suggest,  the  only 
point  is  this :  the  Senator  says  that  the  second 
section  relates  to  cases  where  different  certifi- 
cates come  up,  and  that  the  first  section  does 
not  relate  to  such  cases;  that  in  the  second 
section  it  requires  a  concurrent  vote  to  have 
either  passed,  and  in  the  first  section  it  requires 
a  concurrent  vote  to  have  one  rejected.  There- 
fore, in  the  two  classes  of  votes,  where  a  single 
certificate  comes  up,  it  requires  the  action  of 
each  House  acting  separately  to  reiect,  but 
where  there  comes  a  duplicate  certificate  the 
result  of  the  Senator^s  present  construction  of 
this  bill  is  that  either  House  by  sticking  to  the 
certificate  which  it  prefers  can  disfranchise  the 
State  as  completely  as  was  done  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  the  rule  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  two 
sections,  and  of  necessity.  Where  there  is  one 
set  of  returns,  this  bill  provides  that  the  vote 
of  a  State  shall  not  be  rejected  unless  both 
Houses  agree  to  it ;  but  where  there  are  two 
sets  of  returns,  and  the  two  Houses  disagree, 
then  who  is  to  decide?  I  will  suppose,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiaria,  here  are  two  packages 
sent  to  the  Vice-President.    He  opens  them, 


and  finds  that  each  one  purports  to  be  signed 
by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana ;  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  electors,  each  assuming  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President.    Who  is  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  correct  return,  who  is  tU 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  which  set  of  elec- 
tors was  entitled  to  cast  the  vote  of  that  State! 
Will  you  leave  it  to  the  Vice-President  alone! 
If  you  do  not  provide  for  settling  it  by  the  two 
Houses,  he  must  decide  that  question.    He  U 
the  absolute  arbiter,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  decision.    Here  are  two  sets  placed  in 
his  hands.    He  may  take  a  political  view  of 
the  question,  and  he  presents  that  set  to  the 
two  Houses  to  be  counted  which  he  thioks 
ought  to  be  counted,  and  there  is  no  possiLle 
escape  from  it    You  cannot  even  know  what 
are  the  contents  of  the  other  package;  joa 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    You  leave  liim  to 
decide  what  this  bill  provides  that  both  Housed 
shall  decide. 

There  is  the  precise  danger  to  be  avoided. 
If  there  are  two  sets  of  returns,  and  there  is 
no  means  by  which  the  two  Houses  can  pas 
upon  them,  who  is  to  decide  that  question! 
We   cannot  read  both  sets;  both  cannot  be 
counted,  because  the  State  can  have  but  one 
vote  or  series  of  votes  according  to  its  popcU- 
tion.    Somebody  must  decide  it.     If  tne  two 
Houses  do  not  decide  it,  the  Preaident  of  the 
Senate  must  decide  it,  and  that  is  just  the  au- 
thority which  Mr.  Mason  assumed  in  1S5T, 
when  he  refused  to  entertain  a  motion  to  reject 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin.    In  that  case  the  TOte 
of  Wisconsin  was  clearly  illegal.     It  was  doI 
cast  by  the  electors- on  the  day  fixed  by  law.  A 
motion  was  made  to  r^ect  the  vote.   That  va^ 
before  the  adoption  of  any  rule  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Mason,  then  President  pro  tempore  of  tlie 
Senate,  refused  to  entertain  the  motion,  de- 
clared it  out  of  order,  directed,  the  tellers  to 
read  the  vote  and  to  count  it,  and  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  counted,  clearly  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.    As  soon  as  that  was  done, 
the  two  Houses  separated,  and  an  angry  debate 
took  place  in  both  Houses.    The  power  of  Mr. 
Mason  was  denied ;  but  there  was  no  rule  on 
the  subject,  and  it  all  came  to  nothing.    Hap- 
pily, in  that  case,  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  vts 
not  important.   Mr.  Buchaixan  was  dected  by  a 
large  majority,  even  counting  the  vote  of  Wb- 
consm  for  Mr.  Fremont    It  became  unimpor- 
tant, as  it  would  have  been  unimportant  if  we 
had  had  no  rule  on  the  subject  three  years 
ago,  and  the  Vice-President  had  determined 
that  he  would  count  this  or  that  set  of  rotes 
from  Louisiana  in  1878.    But  suppose  that  tbe 
election  of  President  had  turned  upon  it,  ve 
can  then  see  the  danger  and  tiie  trouble  to  re- 
suit  from  it.    Where  there  is  but  one  set  of  re- 
turns, it  is  right  to  provide  that  no  vote  shall 
be  rejected  unless  by  the  concurrent  vote  of 
both  Houses;  but  where  there  are  two  set^ 
somebody  has  got  to  choose  between  tbea. 
And  who  is  it  f    Will  you  leave  it  to  the  Pre«- 
dent  of  the  Senate  ?   You  cannot  leave  it  to  one 
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House,  because  one  Hoase  maj  ohoose  one  set 
and  the  other  Hoose  choose  the  other  set.  Ton 
most  tmst  to  the  judgment,  yon  must  trust  to 
the  integritj  of  Congress  acting  under  the  Oon- 
Btitution  and  under  their  oaths,  just  as  you  do 
in  the  passage  of  any  bill  on  an  important  sub- 
ject. X  ou  must  belieye  something  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  men,  and  in  that  case  it  is  safer  to 
leave  it  to  both  Houses  than  it  is  to  leave  it  to 
one  House  alone.  It  is  safer  to  leave  it  to 
both  Houses  than  it  is  to  leave  it  to  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  because  there  is 
where  the  power  must  rest  if  it  is  not  placed 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WALLAO£.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  make  a  suggestion?  Suppose  that  the 
Senate  should  use  the  remedy  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
President  when  it  goes  into  the  House,  that 
the  States  by  their  representation  shall  settle 
this  question  when  there  shall  be  two  returns, 
and  that  a  vote  by  States  be  takeo  in  the  joint 
body.  I  would  suggest  such  an  amendment  as 
this: 

VThen  the  two  Houses  acting  sepalrately  shall  dis- 
agree in  their  dedaion  as  to  which  is  the  tme  tfnd 
valid  return  from  any  State,  o*  as  to  any  other  ques- 
tion which  they  may  have  separated  to  decide,  the 
joint  meeting  shall  Anally  determine  the  same  by  a 
vote  bv  States,  the  representation  from  each  State, 
incladmg  the  Senators  therefrom,  having  one  vote ; 
but  if  such  representation  shall  be  eqaeJlv  divided,' 
the  vote  of  such  State  shall  not  be  ooonted. 

This  I  have  drawn  hastily,  and  it  is  a  mere 
saggestion  thrown  out.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  solve  this  difficulty.  There  are  two  re- 
turns from  a  State ;  we  are  in  joint  conven- 
tion ;  the  States  themselves  by  their  votes  could 
settle  the  question,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  a  single  vote.  It  is  a  mere 
suggestion,  which  I  throw  out  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  between  the  method 
provided  in  this  bill  and  leaving  it  to  the  votes 
of  the  States,  I  should  much  prefer  this  as  be- 
ing the  most  democratic  and  as  being  the  ffdr- 
est  in  every  point  of  view.  I  think  the  weak- 
est part  of  our  Constitution  to-day  ia  that  part 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  President  by 
the  States,  each  State  having  one  vote;  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union  having  the  same 
voice  in  the  election  of  President  as  the  largest 
one.  That  experiment  has  been  tried  twice ; 
twice  it  endangered  the  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
it  will  never  be  tried  again.  The  remedy  of 
electing  by  the  States  was  the  last  provision 
put  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
after  the  convention  had  tried  in  various  ways 
to  settle  the  question.  It  was  put  there  finally 
with  but  little  consideration.  It  is  ui^just  to 
the  people;  it  is  dangerous;  it  presents  the 
greatest  temptation  for  corruption  that  can 
possibly  be  presented. 

But  I  was  discussing  the  question  in  regard 
to  two  sets  of  electors  In  a  State,  where  two 
sets  of  votes  come  here  where  there  are  two 


persons  each  claiming  to  act  as  the  governor 
of  the  State,  two  bodies  of  men  claiming  to  be 
electors.  Two  packages  come  here.  Some- 
body must  settle  that  question ;  and  how  shall 
it  be  done  the  most  safely  to  the  country  and 
the  most  satisfactorily?  Unless  you  provide 
for  settling  it  in  this  way  you  must  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  my  judgment  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  'and  safety  of  this  country 
to  provide  for  settling  it  by  the  action  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  just  as  you  make  the 
important  laws  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
this  coxmtry.  Tou  cannot  leave  it  to  one 
House  alone.  They  do  not  agree ;  you  cannot* 
read  both  sets ;  you  can  only  read  one  set,  and" 
therefore  read  that  set  which  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  supposing  men  to  be  patriotic  and  to 
be  honest  and  acting  under  the  obligations  of 
the  Constitution  and  their  oaths,  shall  decide 
to  be  the  true  and  valid  return.  I  think  that 
is  the  fairest  way. 

Mr.  EATON.  Suppose  they  do  not  agree 
on  the  same  return,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  vote  goes  out,  the  State 
has  no  vote,  because  unless  there  is  some  tri- 
bunal to  settle  wMch  vote  shaU  be  counted 
you  cannot  count  both,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not count  either.  Tou  must  have  some  tribu- 
nal to  settle  that  difficulty ;  and  what  tribunal 
is  safer  than  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Connecticut  ?  . 

Mr.  WITHERS.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  that  some  tribunid  should  be  provided 
for  settling  this  question  of  duplicate  returns, 
which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  at  all. 
If  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  smaU  faction  or  a  large 
one  in  any  State  which  wished  to  deprive  that 
State  of  its  voice  in  the  electoral  college,  to 
send  up  a  set  of  returns  claiming  to  be  the 
electoral  returns,  and  if  there  was  anything 
like  strong  partisan  feeling  in  the  Houses  and 
they  were  divided  politicidly,  each  party  hav- 
ing a  mi^jority  in  one  House,  the  effect  of  such 
returns  would  be  to  deprive  that  State  of  its 
vote.  It  might  be  enguieered  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  that  result.  It  seems  to 
me  the  bill  would  be  in  better  form  if  some 
arbiter  were  provided  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  return  from  the  State  in  that  case. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  case  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  where  a  faction  gets 
up  another  set  of  returns  of  electoral  votes  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  a  State  of  its  vote, 
something  must  be  left  to  the  integrity  and 
judgment  of  Congress.  Take  that  very  case 
where  a  faction  works  up  a  false  set  of  returns, 
and  they  are  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  yon  do  not  provide  for  the  two  Houses 
settling  that  question,  you  necessarily  leave 
him  to  pick  out  the  package  that  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  counted.  He  is  as  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  political  considerations  as  both 
Houses  are,  or  as  either  House  is,  and  there- 
fore the  same  difficulty  returns.    Now  in  re- 
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gard  to  another  tribunal^  I  presnme  my  friend 
refers  to  a  conrt  or  something  of  that  sort  to 
decide.  That  under  the  Constitation  cannot 
be  done,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider its  phraseology : 

The  electors  shsll  meet  in  their  respective  States 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves :  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Prejtident,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-rresi* 
dent,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sira  and  certify. 
^  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  Government  of 
'  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  certificates  are  to  come  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  sealed.  Nobody  knows  the  con- 
tents of  them.  Whether  the  electors  have 
been  certified  to  by  the  governor  as  elected, 
whether  they  have  voted  for  persons  living  in 
different  States  for  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  required  by  the  Oonstitntion,  or 
whether  they  have  voted  by  ballot  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,  none  of  these  facts  can 
be  known  until  the  two  Houses  assemble  to 
count  the  votes,  because  the  packages  are  not 
to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  at  the  precise  time  when  the  votes  are 
to  be  counted.  You  cannot  examine  in  ad- 
vance and  see  if  there  are  any  irregularities 
and  have  them  corrected,  or  submit  them  to  a 
conrt  to  decide  questions.  These  questions 
cannot  arise  until  the  two  Houses  have  assem- 
bled to  count  the  votes,  and  then  the  packages 
are  opened  for  the  first  time. 

The  President  of  thp  Senate  shall,  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^resentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

Then  and  there.  You  cannot  refer  to  any 
other  tribunal ;  you  cannot  get  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
fore any  special  court  to  be  created  for  that 
purpose.  These  votes  are  then  to  be  opened, 
and  then  and  there  they  are  to  be  counted.  I 
will  read  on : 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  migoritv  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  no  person  have  such  minority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  hifrhest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately. 

It  contemplates,  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
bates shows  that  the  Constitution  contemplates, 
that  when  the  votes  have  thus  been  opened 
and  counted,  if  no  person  is  found  to  be  elected, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  without  ad- 
journment proceed  to  elect  a  President,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  interregnum — ^that  there  shall 
be  no  delay  in  the  choice  of  an  Executive  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WITHERS.  The  view  which  is  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  counting  of  the  votes 


is  undoubtedly  correct ;  and  so  as  to  the  in- 
ability of  remanding  the  decision  of  the  qneft* 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  two  Houses  would  be  better 
prepared  or  qualified  in  any  sense  to  dedde 
this  question  than  would  the  joint  represent!- 
tion  of  the  Stetes,  acting  by  States,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  or  even 
than  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  B\aUx 
because  we  all  know  that  where  responsibilitT 
is  devolved  specifically  upon  an  individonl  o^ 
cnpying  a  position  as  high  as  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent occnpies  he  will  proceed  to  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  thjit 
responsibility,  and,  I  think,  with  less  probabilitj 
of  having  his  judgment  warped  by  purely  par- 
tisan considerations  than  would  either  Hoon 
of  Congress.  But  I  have  merelj  thrown  oot 
these  suggestions  not  that  I  am  prepared  now 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  meet  the 
difiSculty  I  have  suggested,  but  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  it,  and  elicit  such  informstio& 
with  regard  to  arguments  and  reasons  which 
catsed  the  committee  to  report  tJie  bill  in  its 
present  form  rather  than  to  propose  a  remedj 
for  t^em. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  chiinnaa 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
to  sections  1  and  2.  It  occurs  to  me  that  sec- 
tion 1  is  predicated  on  the  principle  of  law  that, 
where  a  certificate  is  presented,  all  presamp- 
tions  are  in  favor  of  that  certificate  bcong  regu- 
lar. Hence,  acc6rding  to  law,  that  presumption 
remains  unless  it  is  set  aside  by  the  joint  action 
of  botii  Houses.  If  the  Houses  djsagree,  the 
presumption  remains ;  and  therefore  you  connt 
the  vote  of  the  State.  I  can  understand  that 
to  be  the  doctrine,  and  I  think  that  follov^s 
rightly.  But  when  we  come  to  the  second 
section,  there  is  trouble  in  my  mind ;  and  all  I 
want  is  to  get  the  thing  right.  Where  two  sets 
of  certificates  are  presented,  and  the  Honst^ 
disagree  as  to  which  is  the  right  ceriificatet 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  itf  Certainly 
one  or  the  other  is  right,  because  the  Stete  has 
certainly  voted.  If  the  two  Houses  dififer,  then, 
according  to  this  bill,  the  vote  of  that  State 
falls.  Tnere  is  the  trouble  in  my  mind.  Can 
there  not  be  some  means  devised  whereby  a 
sovereign  State  will  have  a  right  to  have  her 
vote  counted  and  not  be  cut  out  of  that  vote 
by  reason  of  the  failure,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
fraud  of  the  certifying  ofiScers  in  sending  np 
the  wrong  certificate  ?  Is  there  not  some  wsj 
of  getting  at  that  and  counting  the  votef  I 
can  readily  see  that  if  the  Preddentof  the  Sen- 
ate were  the  arbiter  or  umpire  betwe^i  the  tvo 
Houses  when  the  two  Houses  disagree,  that 
umpire,  as  in  many  other  cases,  would  settle 
the  question ;  but  where  the  Houses  disagrN 
and  there  is  not  an  umpire  to  se^e  the  qae^ 
tion,  the  ineviteble  resnlt  will  be  that  a  State 
is  deprived  of  its  vote  in  the  Sectoral  college. 
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I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  if  there 
ooald  not  be  some  means  devised  bj  the  Com- 
mittee on  IViyileges  and  Elections  to  save  the 
right  of  BQoh  State  to  yotef 

Mr.  MOBTON.  I  think  the  bill  is  intended 
for  that.  To  oome  right  back  to  the  point, 
where  there  are  two  sets  of  eleotors,  two  per- 
sons purporting  to  act  as  governor,  and  two 
seals  each  porporting  to  be  the  seal  of  the 
State,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
thej  are  precisely  alike  so  that  nobodjr  can  tell 
the  difference  between  them,  when  such  a  con- 
tingencj  occurs  somebody  must  decide;  and 
the  only  question  is  what  is  the  safest  tribunaL 
Is  it  safer  to  leave  it  to  one  man,  however  high 
his  character  and  his  abUity  may  be,  as  the 
Vice-President,  or  is  it  safer  and  m6re  in  har- 
mony With  our  institutions  to  leave  it  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MAXET.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me,  the  point  was,  where  the  two  Houses  dis- 
agree, one  House  votes  in  favor  of  one  certifi- 
cate, and  the  other  House  in&vor  of  the  other 
certificate.  In  that  case,  if  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  vote  of  the  State  falls ; 
and  it  was  to  get  over  that  difficulty  that  I 
asked  him  if  a  remedy  could  not  be  devised. 

Mr.  MORTON*.  Where  there  are  two  sets 
of  votes  and  the  Houses  disagree  they  must 
both  fall,  unless  you  go  to  some  other  tribunal. 
Who  can  decide  that  question?  What  other 
tribunal  can  dedde  the  question  ?  Tou  cannot 
have  it  decided  by  a  court,  for  that  would  be 
dearly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  the 
two  Houses  disagree,  supposing  of  course  that 
they  are  acting  honestly  and  patriotically,  who 
shall  settle  that  question  ? 

Mr.  MAXET.  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  case  like  a  case  here  in  the 
Senate?  When  the  Senate  divides  equally, 
the  Vice-President  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  ordinarily  has  no  vote  at  all,  gives  the 
casting  vote.  Here  you  have  the  two  bodies 
divided;  one  favors  one  certificate,  the  other 
the  other.  The  State  has  to  lose  its  vote  al- 
together or  leave  it  to  some  umpire.  I  ask 
would  it  not  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  let  the  Vice-President  decide? 

Mr.  MORTON.  If,  when  the  Senate  comes 
to  decide  the  question,  which  is  the  correct 
return,  there  is  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Vice-President  is  presiding,  not  a  President 
pro  tempore^  he  can  cast  a  vote  in  that  case, 
deciding  the  question  in  the  Senate;  but  there 
IS  no  provision  in  our  Constitution  authorizing 
the  Vice-President  or  any  other  officer  of  Gov- 
ernment to  come  in  and  settle  the  question 
where  the  two  Houses  disagree.  If  there  is  a 
tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Vice-President  can 
cast  the  deciding  vote ;  but  it  is  not  in  conform- 
ity  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  some  officer  who  shall  settle  between 
the  two  Houses  when  they  disagree.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  is  a 
mittor  of  necessity.  You  have  got  to  leave 
l-iis  disputed  question  somewhere,  and  is  it  not 


safer,  is  it  not  more  democratic,  more  republi 
can,  to  leave  it  to  the  two  Houses  than  to  any 
single  officer  ?  You  cannot  take  it  into  a  court ; 
that  is  clear. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  The  Senator  is  correct  if  the 
two  Houses  can  agree ;  but  what  I  am  trying 
to  reach  is  where  the  two  Houses  disagree,  how 
are  you  going  to  save  the  right  of  a  sovereign 
State?    We  ought  to  do  that  if  we  can. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
assume  that  I  entertain  the  same  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  tliis  measure  that  is  entertained 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee, 
nor  do  I  anticipate  that  if  adopted  it  will  prove 
efficacious  in  that  moment  of  imminent  peril 
when  it  is  expected  to  be  operative  and  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  country.  We  have 
gone  on  nearly  a  century  without  legislation. 
For  three  presidential  periods  we  had  a  Joint 
rule,  a  very  bad  one,  for  it  augmented  our  dif- 
ficulties rather  than  diminished  them,  and  in- 
creased the  apprehension  which  careful  and 
Judicious  men  naturally  entertained  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  Republic  in 
passing  through  the  great  crises  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  examination  which  I  have  given  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presiaent, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced,  as 
my  reflection  and  examination  have  been  ex- 
tended, that  not  only  did  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  do  all  that  was  possible  in  order 
to  secure  safety  in  the  counting  of  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  but  that  in 
fact  they  did  substantially  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has  any- 
thing more  to  do  in  the  business  of  coanting 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
than  that  specific  duty  which  is  prescribed  for 
and  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 
That  duty  is,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  open  the  certifi- 
cates. There  being  no  other  duty  assigned  to 
him,  I  infer  naturally  that  he  is  to  do  nothing 
more. 

Almost  always,  I  think,  when  the  subject 
has  been  dbcussed,  the  question  has  been  pre- 
sented whether  Congress  is  to  count  the  votes ; 
and  by  Congress  I  mean  the  two  Houses  met 
in  convention,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution.  Our  best  answer  to  that  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  convention  that  assem- 
bled until  the  last,  the  two  Houses  in  conven- 
tion always  did  count  the  votes.  A  teller  was 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  two  tellers  by  the 
House.  The  votes,  or  certificates,  or  returns, 
whatever  they  are  called,  were  handed  by  the 
Vice-President,  after  he  had  opened  them,  to 
the  tellers.  The  tellers  were  the  organs,  the 
instruments,  the  hands  of  the  respective  Houses. 
The  votes  wers  counted  by  the  tellers,  and  be- 
ing counted  by  the  tellers,  they  were  counted 
by  the  two  Houses ;  and,  therefore,  there  never 
has  been  any  difference  of  practice,  and  no 
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different  practice  could  have  arisen  under  the 
Oonstitntion.  The  two  Houses  in  convention 
have  from  the  first  until  now  counted  the  votes. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  power  to  count  the  votes  and  the 
duty  to  count  the  votes.  The  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  and  the  duty  was  en- 
joined upon  Congress.  The  power  and  the 
duty  are  m  Congress.  Congress  must  exercise 
the  power  and  perform  the  duty,  and  it  is  not 
possible  under  the  Constitution  to  transfer  it. 
If  that  be  so,  then  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia  and  Texas  is  answered, 
whether  some  device  may  not  be  resorted  to 
by  which  there  can  be  an  arbitration  and  a 
judgment  when  a  case  shall  arise  such  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill. 
There  can  be,  under  the  Constitution,  no  tri- 
bunal to  decide  that  or  any  other  question 
arising  in  the  course  of  counting  the  votes ;  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. They  alone  can  perform  it,  and  they 
have  not  the  power  to  transfer  its  performance 
to  anybody  else.  Whether  this  power  is  there 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  there  it  is ;  and  until  the 
Constitution  is  altered  there  it  must  remain. 

I  say  I  have  not  the  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure  that  is  probably  entertained  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and 
yet  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  have  not 
the  faith  in  it  because  I  db  not  see  the  consti- 
tutional force  that  can  be  given  to  this  bill,  so 
that  when  it  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  impera- 
tively operative  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  may  assemble  under  it.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  a  joint  rule  adopted  by  each 
Congress  would  be  operative  upon  that  Con- 
gress that  might  be  called  upon  to  count  the 
votes  in  a  particular  case,  not  only  in  good 
conscience,  but  in  such  a  general  judgment  of 
the  whole  country  that  we  may  say,  speaking 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  either  House  to  violate  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  it  by  the  joint  rule  and 
receive  any  support  from  any  party  in  the 
country ;  but  I  think  a  law  would  have  some- 
what less  force  upqn  a  Congress  or  upon  one 
branch  of  a  Congress  that  might  find  it  con- 
venient not  to  obey  the  law. 

Here  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  Congress  by 
the  Constitution ;  it  is  a  duty  to  be  exercised 
at  stated  periods.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  operate  up^n  every  Con- 
gress, but  it  operates  upon  particular  Con- 
gresses. Can  a  Congress  to  which  or  upon 
which  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  aoes 
not  attach  at  all  legislate  and  bind  the  con- 
science and  the  judgment  of  a  Congress  {that 
is  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution especially  upon  itself?  I  have  great 
doubt  upon  the  point,  whether,  if  the  exigency 
should  arise  when  it  would  be  thought  desir- 
able, so  desirable  as  to  be  expedient,  for  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  Congress  to  disregard 
the  law  (and  that  would  be  just  the  exigency 


when  probably  the  law  should  be  obserred), 
we  should  not  find  one  body  or  the  other  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility,  and,  upon  tb« 
argument  that  could  be  presented,  to  go  totLd 
country  for  justification.  Nevertheless  it  is 
true  that,  if  we  can  devise  a  wise  and  just  sys- 
tem, a  system  in  harmony  with  the  prac^cc 
of  the  country  and  the  judgment  of  men  li 
to  the  constitutional  provision,  its  enactmeG: 
into  law — such  is  the  respect  of  the  Americ^i 
people  forlawr—would  do  something  to  secure 
the  country  against  the  evils  that  might  other- 
wise arise;  and  therefore  I  am  disposed  to 
vote  for  the  bill  substantially  as  it  is  prescDtfil 
to  us;  and  yet  without  feeling  absolntelj se- 
cure that  it  so  rests  in  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  that  a  Congress  calld 
upon  to  observe  it  might  not  feel  authorized 
to  disregard  it. 

Still  further,  Mr.  President,  I  think  ih 
counting  of  the  votes,  in  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  means  something  more  tbao  i 
mere  examination  of  the  certificates  retaroe^ 
from  the  electors  of  the  respective  States. 
There  are  several  precedents,  I  think,  wbich 
go  to  show  that  our  predecessors  have  also 
entertained  that  opinion.  But  it  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  mean  something  more. 
Under  the  first  section  of  this  bill  the  Tot€§ 
are  to  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  coo- 
cur  in  the  rejection  of  them.  The  reason  for 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  plain.  The  presenta- 
tion of  a  single  certificate  in  the  usual  form  is 
prima  fade  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  the 
certificate  contains,  and  there  being  no  t^ti- 
mony  controverting  that  prima  facie  case,  it 
certainly  ought  to  stand  until  it  is  overmled 
by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  two  brancba 
of  Congress  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion. But  when  two  certincates  are  retained 
from  the  same  State,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  a  prima  fade  case  for  either  of  the^ 
certificates,  and  with  less  reason  can  it  be  said 
that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  both  o! 
these  conflicting  certificates,  and  llierefore  there 
is  not  d^primafacie  case  for  anything. 

Two  consequences  follow  from  this  state  of 
things :  First,  that  the  counting  of  the  vot^ 
under  the  Constitution  means  something  more 
than  the  mere  examination  of  the  paper  cer- 
tificate ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  possiblt 
means  by  which  Congress,  when  there  were 
two  certificates  returned  from  a  given  State, 
would  have  the  power  of  ascertaining  what  tt-^ 
truth  is.  Hence,  in  the  very  nature  of  tbe 
case,  there  is  power  under  the  ConstitutioD. 
vested  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  if  the 
occasion  demands  it,  to  go  behind  the  cerp^- 
cate  and  inquire  into  the  facts ;  and  that  i.^  ^ 
general  power  lodged  in  all  tribunals  and  as- 
semblies of  men  where  there  is  authoritv  to 
ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to  an  electios 
Secondly,  it  follows  that  neither  of  these  cer- 
tificates can  be  accepted  and  a  result  dedoc^u 
from  it  unless  the  two  Houses  concur  in  ^ 
cepting  that  certificate ;  and  from  that  a  tfaini 
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conolnsion  necessarily  results,  that  if,  unfor- 
tunately, throagfa  accident  or  intrigne  or  tJie 
machinations  of  persons  hostile  to  the  tme  in- 
terests of  the  country,  two  returns  come  in 
from  a  given  State,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  anybody  to  demonstrate  to  the  two  Houses 
which  is  the  true  return,  that  State  must  lose 
itsTote.  That  is  what  happens  in  all  cases 
where  the  truth  cannot  be  ascertained;  some 
one  suffers  as  a  consequence  of  that  inability, 
and  no  scheme  that  we  can  devise  will  rid  us 
of  that  difficulty. 

We  must  rely  upon  the  integrity  and  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  people  first,  secondly  upon  the 
electors  and  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  respective  States,  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing the  divisions  of  opinion  upon  party 
questions,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests, notwithstanding  the  cladi  and  the  hos- 
tility of  diverse  nurposes  among  men,  we  have 
in  the  end  to  rely  much  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  tribunals  constituted  by  the  Oonstitution 
to  pass  upon  great  questions  involving  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  continuance  of  the  Government 
itself.  All  governments  are  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. Not  yet  has  human  wisdom  devised  a 
government  free  from  danger.  The  machina- 
tions of  men  hostile  to  the  perpetuity  of  a 
government  always  create  apprehensions,  and 
when  by  constitutional  provisions  you  have  set 
up  every  safeguard  and  interposed  every  check 
which  human  wisdom  or  humao  ingenuity  can 
devise,  there  still  remains  the  element  of  dan- 
ger in  unmeasured  quantity. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  confided 
something  to  Oongress,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
powers  confided  to  Congress,  a  solemn  duty 
resting  upon  it.  We  have,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence we  can  command,  to  believe  ttukt  each 
succeeding  Congress  when  called  upon  to  act 
in  this  critical  period  of  national  life  will  do 
its  duty. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  as  I  am  able  to  pre- 
sent-it, I  am  disposed  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  and 
yet  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Constitution,  in- 
terpreted in  its  natural  sense  and  in  the  light 
of  the  usage  of  the  country  for  nearly  a  century, 
would  after  all  be  as  good  security  for  the  peace 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Government  as  any 
measure  we  can  devise. 

Mr.  THURMAK  Mr.  President,  this  is  no 
new  subject  to  me.  Soon  after  the  count  of 
votes  at  the  last  presidential  dection  I  took  oc- 
casion to  say  in  the  Senate  that  in  my  judgment 
unless  something  were  devised  to  obviate  the 
danger  to  the  country  that  might  grow  out  of 
the  count  of  the  vote  for  President,  we  might 
find  the  country  plunged  into  civil  war  upon 
the  question  who  has  ^n  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  count  was  calculated 
to  make  every  one  reflect,  to  make  every  one 
feel  how  dangerous  is  our  situation.  We  saw 
more  than  one  State  deprived  of  its  electoral 
vote  on  that  count  where  the  two  Houses  were 
divided  in  opinion;  we  saw  States  lose  their 
vote  entirely ;  and  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
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country  that  the  rejection  of  those  States  did 
not  change  the  result.  If  the  case  had  been 
that  the  votes  of  those  States,  if  counted,  would 
have  changed  the  result,  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  expect  of  human  nature  that  that  count* 
would  have  been  peaceably  acquiesced  in. 
Very  soon  after  that,  or  I  believe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Mobton]  introduced  a  resolution 
and  spoke  upon  it,  referring  this  subject,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  to  the  Committee  on  iVivileges 
and  Elections  for.  a  report. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  was  three  weeks  before 
that  count. 

Mr.  THTJRMAN.  Before  that  count;  per- 
haps it  was.  The  Senator  spoke  somewhat 
elaborately  upon  it.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  the  committee  and  a  bill  was  reported  by 
that  committee.  Glancing  over  this  bill,  I  find 
it  to  be  substantially  the  bill  that  was  reported 
then.  I  do  not  know  what  changes  have  been 
made  in  it  particularly ;  but  I  do  not  discover, 
on  a  hasty  reading  of  this  bill,  any  material 
changes  that  have  been  made. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  that  for  the  second 
section  of  this  bill,  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken,  I  must  assume  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  I  believe  that  it  was  upon  my 
suggestion  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  intro- 
duced this  second  section  into  the  draught  of 
his  bill.  I  ask  my  friends  to  consider  what 
this  bill  would  be  if  the  second  section  were 
stricken  out  We  all  agree,  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying,  that  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is  simply  ministerial;  that  he  is  not 
constituted  the  Judge  to  decide  whether  a  re- 
turn is  valid  or  not  The  whole  history  of  the 
country,  I  think^  is  against  any  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  as  would  confer  on 
him  that  power ;  and  the  fact  that  more  than 
once  the  Vice-President  who  presided  over  the 
Joint  convention  was  himself  a  candidate  either 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President 
would  seem  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  the  people  who  adopted 
it,  that  this  great  power  of  Judging  of  elections 
should  be  decided  by  one  man  and  he  a  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  refer  to  that? 

Mr.  THURMAN.    I  will  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  remarks  I  made  in 
1878,  and  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  I 
made  this  statement: 

Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  has  the  power  to  open  and  ooont  the  electoral 
votes,  and  that  the  two  Houses  are  to  be  present 
merely  as  witnesses,  and  hsve  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  sabjeot  either  Jointly  or  separately,  everybody 
must  perceive  that  it  is  a  vast  and  dangerous  power 
to  repose  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  especially  when 
he  may  be  ardently  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  a  mat 
party,  or  when  he  may  be  personally  interesSea  sit- 
ting as  a  Judge  in  his  own  case ;  for  it  has  happened 
six  tiiAes  in  the  history  of  our  Qovemment  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  opened  and  counted  the 
votes  for  himself,  either  for  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
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dent.  In  1797,  ^ohn  Adams,  as  Vioe-Presideot, 
opened  the  votes  for  himself,  and  declared  himseli 
elected  President.  In  1801,  Jefferson,  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  opened  and  counted  the  votes  for  himself 
when  he  and  Burr  were  the  candidates  for  President. 
'  In  1821,  Vice-President  Tompkins,  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  opened  and  counted  tne  votes  for  him- 
self, he  heing  a  candidate  for  reflection ;  and  in 
1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Vice-President,  counted 
the  votes  for  himself  as  President,  and  declared  him- 
self elected.  In  1841,  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  then 
Vice-President,  opened  and  counted  the  votes  for 
his  reelection  as  against  Mr.  Tyler,  the  opposinff  can- 
didate:  and  in  1861  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  opened  and  counted  the  votes  for 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  recalling  to  our  memories  those  facts. 

Mr.  £ATO]^.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  from  what  he  read  t 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  read  an  extract  from  the 
speech  that  I  made  some  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  did  not  suppose  myself  that 
the  Vice-President  counted  the  votes  at  all. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  That  was  exactly  the  con- 
clusion I  would  have  come  to,  that  the  count- 
ing is  not  by  the  Vice-President,  and  these 
facts  show  that  it  never  could  have  been  con- 
templated that  he  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
election.  What  his  duty  is,  is  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

There  is  no  duty  devolved  npon  him  but  to 
open  the  certificates  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
oil  the  function  that  is  devolved  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  all  the 
duty  he  has  to  perform.  We  do  not  disagree 
about  that.  The  votes  then  are  to  be  counted. 
How  are  they  to  be  counted  ?  They  have  been 
counted  by  a  sort  of  common  understanding 
as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  They  were  up 
to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond joint  rule.  But  now  that  joint  rule,  it  is 
held,  has  been  abolished  by  the  Senate  reced- 
ing from  it,  or  by  its  falling  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress.  Bo,  at  least.  I  understand  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  nold.  How,  then,  are 
the  votes  to  be  counted  ?  In  answer  to  what 
is  said  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
about  a  law  being  inoperative,  and  some  re- 
marks that  seemed  to  favor  the  regulation  of 
this  matter  by  rule,  I  have  this  fundamental 
prindple  to  assert:  that  where  a  power-  is 
vested  in  any  department  of  this  Government, 
and  the  particular  mode  of  exercising  that 
power  is  not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution, 
that  mode  is  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  I  never 
thought  that  a  joint  rule  was  the  proper  mode. 
I  repeat,  when  a  power  is  vested  in  any  de- 
partment of  this  Government  and  the  mode  of 
Its  exercise  is  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, 4he  prescribing  of  that  mode  belongs  to 
the  law-making  power,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
where  the  Constitution  simply  says  tliat  these 


votes  shall  be  counted,  without  j>reBcribii)g  is 
detail  the  mode  of  their  count,  it  follows  s^ 
cessarily  from  the  structure  and  genios  of  oo:  ! 
Government,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  legu- 
lative  power,  that  that  mode  is  to  be  prescriy 
by  law.  I  never  believed,  therefore,  tbtt 
joint  rule  was  the  proper  mode.  I  beHert 
that  a  law  is  the  proper  mode:  and  I  believe 
that  that  law  binds  everybody,  bmdg  ttd 
House  of  Congress  as  mnch  as  any  law  binds  n' 
until  it  is  repealed.  I  have  no  difficulty  diere- 
fore  with  this  being  a  law.  I  think  it  propc 
that  it  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  to  be- 
come a  law. 

Now,  I  ask  my  friends  to  connder  what  tL^ 
bill  would  be  if  the  second  section  were  strick- 
en out.    The  first  section  provides,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  that  the  retoim 
shall  be  opened  and  laid  before  the  conve&tk)]! 
of  the  two  Houses.    If  there  be  no  objectioB 
to  a  return  it  is  counted  as  a  matter  of  cooise; 
but  if  there  be  an  objection  to  a  return,  thd 
the  first  section  provides  that  the  Senate  sb! 
retire,  and  each  House  shall  consider  the  ob 
lection,  and  that  return  shall  be  counted  raks> 
both  Houses  concur  in  rejecting  it ;  and  if  both 
Houiies  concur  in  r^ecting  it,  then  it  is  to  l< 
rejected ;.  but  if  either  House  is  in  faror  cf 
counting  it,  it  shall  be  counted.    But  mppff^ 
there  are  two  returns  from  a  State ;  the  presid- 
ing ofiloer,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is  ^ 
man  who  is  to  open  the  returns ;  he  opens  th. 
return  first  which  he  sees  fit  to  open,  and  i- 
would  not  happen  one  time  in  ten  thomii 
that  he  would  not  know  whose  return  that  i^ 
he  would  know  whether  that  return  was  i: 
favor  of  tiie  candidate  of  his  party,  or  ^hf^ 
it  was  a  return  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  tU 
other  party.    He  then  selects  the  return  vbtci 
is  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  his  own  pvt?^ 
and  lays  that  before  the  joint  convention  <- 
the  two  Houses.    Gbjection  is  made ;  the  St^ 
ate  retires ;  one  body  votes  for  that  retan,  &'' 
tiie  other  body  votes  against  that  return.  Tr- 
der  the  first  section  that  return  must  be  cout 
ed.    Thus  by  that  means  von  have  put  it  ccs^ 
pletely  in  the  power  of  the  Presidmg  OS:^ 
of  the  Senate,  by  presenting  one  return  before 
another,  to  cause  that  return  which  he  &< 
presents  to  be  counted  as  the  vote  of  tht^Sti:^ 

Mr.  MAXET.  I  do  not  thhik  the  S&a^^- 
states  it  precisely  as  the  second  section  read* 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  £r^ 
section. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  There  isno  ob;|ectiontotlii' 
so  far  as  I  know;  but  the  question  raised  J: 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  as  to  the  propria 
of  striking  ont  the  second  section.  1  p^f^' 
no  one  is  in  favor  of  striking  that  out  entire-: 
bnt  the  second  section  reads  that  if  there  i^ 
two  returns  from  the  same  State,  both  thoee  re- 
turns shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  K 
Senate,  not  one  submitted  to  be  disposed  o(£- 
then  another,  but  both  shall  be  opened.  ^'' 
the  query  arises :  One  of  the  Hoases  is  in  f«^" 
of  sustaining  one  of  tho:<e  returns,  and  the  f^^' 
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is  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  other  return ;  the 
Houses  divide.  There  is  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  those  certificates,  because  they  are  of 
equal  dignity.  As  the  section  now  stands,  the 
^ote  of  that  State  falls,  is  not  counted  either 
way.  The  question  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  raise  is :  Can  there  not  be,  by  the  Oommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  some  means  de- 
vised whereby  the  vot-e  of  the  State  in  that 
case  may  be  saved  and  counted  in  the  selection 
of  President  and  Vice-President?  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  THURMAK.  I  am  coming  to  that  pres- 
ently. I  was  endeavoring  to  show  what  would 
be  the  result  if  the  second  section  were  stricken 
out.  If  it  were  stricken  out  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  determine,  by  presenting  one  return 
before  another,  which  return  should  be  counted 
as  the  vote  of  the  State. 

Then  we  all  agree  that  the  bill  ought  not  to 
stand  upon  the  'first  section  alone,  and  that  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  the  case  of  two  or 
more  returns  from  a  State.  Is  there  any  like- 
lihood of  such  a  cas^  occurring  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  legislate  in  respect  to  it  ?.  Yes, 
sir.  We  had  two  returns  from  Louisiana  at 
the  last  election,  and  we  had  two  returns  from 
Arkansas  at  the  last  election ;  so  that  the  case 
of  two  returns  from  a  State  is  not  simply  a 
possible  case,  but  it  may  be  said  sometimes  to 
be  a  probable  case ;  at  all  events  it  having  oc- 
curred, it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a  far-fetched 
idea  which  need  not  be  taken  notice  of  by 
practical  statesmen.  It  has  occurred,  and  it 
may  occur  again. 

Mr.  KERN  AN..  Permit  me  to  ask  did  the 
Vice-President  produce  both  returns  under  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  ? 

^£r.  THURMAN.    He  did  produce  both. 

Mr.  KERN  AN.    And  open  both? 

Mr.  THURMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERN  AN.  So  that  somebody  had  to 
decide  wBich  was  the  true  return? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  He  did  open,  according 
to  my  recollection,  both  from  Louisiana,  and 
both  from  Arkansas,  and  they  were  botn  re- 
jdcted,  if  I  recollect  aright.  Louisiana  was  I 
know. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  was  but  one  set  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  There  were  thought  to 
be  two. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  were  supposed  to  be 
two  at  first;  but  there  turned  out  to  be  only 
one.       

Mr.  THURMAN.  There  were  certainly  two 
from  Louisiana.  Then,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  forestalling  judg- 
ment by  simply  presenting  one  of  the  returns, 
this  second  section  requires  him  to  present 
them  slL  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  Then 
oomes  the  question,  where  there  are  two  re- 
tarns  how  are  we  to  decide  between  them? 
We  are  to  decide  between  them,  as  I  suppose, 
acoording  to  the  provisions  of  some  law  which 


we  shaU  enact,  which  will  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  decision.  This  second  section  undoubt- 
edly may  have  the  effect  if  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  it,  and  no  remedy  can  be  found,  to 
cast  out  the  rote  of  a  State  because  the  two 
Houses  cannot  agree  which  is  the  correct  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  That  leaves  a  veto  power 
to  either  House. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  do  not  care  by  what 
name  you  choose  to  call  it ;  that  is  the  result. 
I  suppose  that  in  any  other  case  that  should 
come  up  for  dedsion  before  any  tribunal,  if 
there  were  a  question  which  of  two  papers,  for 
instance,  was  a  valid  paper,  and  which  was  a 
forgery,  and  the  court  was  composed  of  equal 
numbers,  and  two  of  them  should  decide  in 
favor  of  one  paper,  and  two  decide  in^avor  of 
the  other,  both  pimers  would  be  excluded.  The 
only  question,  ana  the  difiScult  one,  is  this :  Is 
the  Constitution  so  impotent  that  we  cannot 
provide  a  remedy  or  a  tribunal  to  decide  where 
the  two  Houses  disagree?  As  I  have  said,  the 
mode  is  to  be  decided  by  law.  It  is  submitted 
to  the  law-making  power  to  provide  the  mode 
by  which  it  shall  be  ascertained  which  is  the 
true  return ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared just  now  to  assert  that  we  canifot  pro- 
vide some  mode  by  which  this  difficulty,  where 
there  is  this  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses,  may  be  decided. 

Mr.  EATON.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  that 
is  just  the  fault  in  my  mind  with  the  second 
section — that  it  does  not  provide  a  tribunal  to 
decide ;  it  dodges  the  question.  It  throws  out 
possibly  both  returns,  and  thus  the  State  is  dis- 
franchised. I  hope  my  friend  from^Ohio  will 
be  able  to  find  some  tribunal  which  will  deter- 
mine the  matter.  I  think  I  can  suggest  one 
by  and  by. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  hope  those  who  hare 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  subject  will  be 
able  to  find  some  tribunal  or  some  mode  of  de- 
ciding ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  give  my  sup- 
port to  any  constitutional  mode  that  is  reasona- 
ble and  proper  and  just  in  itself  by  which  this 
difficulty  arising  from  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  can  be  decided. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THURMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Every  practising  lawyer 
knows  that  there  is  sometimes  a  case  omitted 
falling  within  the  purview  of  the  law  and  which 
ought  to  fall  within  the  purview  that  is  not 
discovered  at  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  it  is 
discovered  in  practice.  Here  we  do  discover 
before  the  law  is  enacted  that  if  this  law  is  en- 
acted as  it  now  stands,  there  may  be  an  impor- 
tant omitted  case.  It  is  to  meet  that  that  I 
have  been  so  persistent  in  this  matter.  I  can 
readily  perceive  that  a  case  may  arise  where 
two  certificates  will  come  from  the  same 
State.  I  can  conceive  that  one  House  would 
adopt  one  certificate  and  the  other  House  the 
other;  and,  as  the  bill  stands,  the  inevitable 
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result  would  be  that  the  vote  of  that  State 
would  not  be  counted.  Now,  can  there  not  be 
— and  I  address  that  question  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  because  it  is  their 
peculiar  proTinoe — some  mode  devised  where- 
by, in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  vote  of  the  State  can  be  counted, 
and  that  too  in  compliance  with  the  Oonstitu- 
tion? 

I  will  add  that  I  believe,  as  has  been  stated 
bj  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  a  rule,  but  it  should  be 
done  bj  a  law  which  binds  all^  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest^  Congress  and  everybody  else. 
Let  us  make  a  law  which  will  provide  for  every 
contingency.  This  contingency  which  has  been 
so  persistently  urged  as  being  proper  to  be  pro- 
vided for  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of  very 
great  importance ;  and,  as  the  matter  is  open, 
I  would  ask  can  there  not  be  some  means  de- 
vised for  counting  the  vote  of  a  State  in  the 
event  of  a  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses,  as 
mentioned  in  the  second  section  ? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  have  already  stated,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
that  no  mode  could  be  provided,  and  I  shall 
hail  with  Joy  any  reasonable  and  constitutional 
mode  that  shall  be  proposed,  for  we-  ought  by 
all  means  to  avoid  depriving  any  State  of  its 
vote.  That  is  the  first  and  most  important 
thing,  and  just  so  far  as  we  can  go  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  just  so  far  as  we  can  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  two  returns  and  of  the 
two  Houses  disagreeing  in  respect  to  them,  just 
so  far  as  we  can  go  to  provide  for  tbe  solution 
of  that  diflSculty,  just  so  far  we  ought  to  go 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  sin  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  suggest  now  this  problem  should  be  solved. 
It  is  full  of  difficulty.  But  in  order  to  aid  a 
little  in  solving  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not 
Congress  in  its  le^slative  capacity  that  counts 
the  votes ;  it  is  not  Congress  as  a  law-making 
power  that  counts  the  votes.  Laws  can  be 
enacted  by  Congress  only  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. When  Congress  acts  upon  these  re- 
turns, it  is  not  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its  law- 
making power ;  it  is  not  acting  under  its  legis- 
lative power.  Congress  can  provide  by  law 
the  mode  of  counting  these  votes.  The  only 
question  is  what  limitations  are  there  on  our 
power  to  provide  that  mode. 

I  know  it  was  suggested,  and  I  think  a  propo- 
sition to  that  effect  was  offered  at  a  previous 
session,  that  the  votes  should  be  counted,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  betwen  the  two  Houses, 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  for  one  must  say 
that  I  hardly  see  how  that  could  be  done.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  a  part  of  the  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, clothed  with  judicial  power  and  no  other 
S>wer8 ;  and  I  for  one  am  not  able  to  see  how 
ongress  can  devolve  on  the  Supreme  Court 
any  powers  that  are  not  judicial.  It  has  cer- 
tain original  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by 


the  Constitution.  It  is  no  part  of  that  oripul 
jurisdiction  to  count  the  votes  for  Presidest 
and  Vice-President,  or  to  decide  any  questioi 
relative  to  the  election  of  President  or  Ytc^ 
President.  Then  what  other  jurisdiction  Us 
it?  All  the  rest  of  its  jurisdiction  is  appeUsu 
lurisdiction,  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  shiil 
be  conferred  upon  it  by  Congress.  And  now. 
what  is  meant  by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  c^ 
the  Supreme  Court?  It  is  the  jurisdiction  b; 
appeid  from  the  decisions  of  inferior  courti 
It  is  not  meant  appeals  from  the  decis&!i« 
of  the  executive  department;  much  less  U  h 
meant  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  l6gi^ 
lative  department  or  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  when  they  are  assembled  together  to 
count  the  votes  for  President  and  Viee-Pr^ 
dent.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  you  esa 
confer  this  power  upon  the  supreme  judges  e 
judges,  sitting  as  a  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
this  question,  because  it  is  not  a  judicial  ques- 
tion within  tne  meaning  of  the  Constitution  d 
the  United  States.  And  to  say  that  you  cook 
confer  it  upon  them  as  nine  individuals  is  to  saj 
that  you  can  confer  it  upon  any  other  nine  ic- 
dividuals  in  the  United  States. 

It  do  not  see,  then,  that  we  can  get  out  cf 
the  dilemma  by  making  the  supreme  judges  the 
umpire  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
Then  we  shall  perhaps  be  brought  to  this  con- 
clusion, to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  gir€ 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  predominance  over  the  dedsion  of  the 
other.  I  am  afraid  it  will  come  to  that.  Bus 
if  some  one  has  the  ingenuity  to  devise  sodk 
other  method,  I  shall  hail  it  with  great  pleas- 
ure ;  and  I  hope  the  disonsaion  may  last  Jivot 
this  bill  until  some  such  mode  can  be  found,  if 
it  exists,  consistent  with  the  Constitntion.  I: 
it  can  be,  I  shall  rote  for  it.  If  it  cannot  bt, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  without  it 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  eminentlr 
proper  that  there  should  be  some  act  of  Con- 
gress regulating  the  decent  order  of  proceed- 
ings in  counting  and  ascertaining  and  declar- 
ing the  electoral  vote  of  the  States.  Therefore 
I  shaU  vote  for  a  bill  lookinff  to  that,  and  to 
that  only.  The  bill  presentea  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  the  ohainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  does  coTer 
that  part  of  the  case.  There  are  other  por- 
tions of  his  bill  which  in  my  judgment  art 
thoroughly  and  entirely  unconstitutional. 

It  was  wise  at  the  beginning  of  this  sesaoo 
of  Congress  that  the  Senate  of  tne  United  Stata 
should  undertake  the  work  of  reform  and  an- 
nihilate a  joint  rule  which  was  an  enormitr,  a 
rule  which  passed  this  body  almost  without 
debate,  whicn  was  not  intelligently  discussed 
at  all,  or  its  defects  "properly  pointed  out  It 
passed  through  the  Kotunda  to  the  other  B\de 
of  the  Capitol,  and  there  at  a  night  sesaon. 
without  debate,  under  a  suspension  of  tiie  rules* 
a  rule  of  such  a  grave  character  as  that  received 
the  votes  of  a  msdority  of  the  Bepresentatires 
of  the  people.    That  rule  put  it  in  the  pover 
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of  either  House  of  Ooiigress  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  at  the  preoeding  presi- 
dential eleotion.  It  was  extraordinary  in  its 
character,  and  I*was  glad  to  see  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  so  soon  repudiate  it. 

I  differ  with  most  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
have  heard  disonss  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  seems  to  have  objection  to  the 
place  where  the  privilege  of  counting  and  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  the  electoral  vote  is 
now  lodged,  and  he  asks  us,  where  is  it  si^est 
to  put  it  ?  I  say  put  it  where  our  fathers  put 
it ;  put  it  where  the  Oonstitution  puts  it,  and 
leave  it  there.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  ijf  we  stand  upon  the  provision  which 
our  fathers  made  for  that  case.  It  belongs  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  elec- 
toral votes.  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  when  he  speaks  of  the  two 
Houses  counting  the  electoral  votes.  I  differ 
with  Senators  who  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
our  fathers  meant  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  open  the  cer- 
tificates, to  state  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  to  declare  what  the  people  had  de- 
termined should  be  in  the  future  their  will.  I 
am  surprised  that  we  should  stop  here  to-dav 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  we  have  a 
right  by  legal  enactments  to  take  away  from 
the  people  that  power  put  in  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States  for  their  benefit  merely 
aathorizing  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  to  enunciate  their  will. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  aak  him  a  question  f 

Mr.  WHYTE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Where  there  are  two  re- 
turns, each  purporting  to  be  the  returns  of  a 
State,  does  the  Senator  hold  that  the  Vice- 
President  is  authorized  to  select  the  return 
which  shall  be  counted?  Does  he  construe 
the  Oonstitution  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  do  Jiold  that  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  proper 
person  to  state  which  vote  shall  be  counted, 
because  the  Oonstitution  has  put  it  in  his 
1  lands.  I  do  say  that,  probably,  except,  for 
the  military  interference,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  question  as  to  what  was  the 
right  return  or  the  proper  exhibit  of  the  pop- 
ular will  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Our  fathers  lodged  the  power  with  the  people, 
in  their  Legislatures,  in  their  States,  to  regu- 
late the  election  of  electors,  and  only  left  it  to 
Congress  to  enunciate  the  voice  of  the  people, 
the  result 'of  the  action  of  the  people  in  the 
several  States.  The  Constitution  puts  the 
power  in  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  plain 
and  unmistakable  words.  It  is  merely  a  minis- 
terial duty.  He  has  notHinsr  more  to  do.  It 
is  his  doty  to  open  the  certificates.  The  elec- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  November  preoed- 
ins^.  He  knows  who  is  governor  of  the  State. 
The  presumption  is  all  of  us  know  who  is  legal 
governor  of  the  State.  The  law  prescribes  the 
mode  in  which  the  electoral  colleges  shall  meet, 


in  which  they  shall  oast  their  Totea,  in  which 
they  shall  make  certificates  and  lists,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  If  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  allow  me,  the  reading  of  the  Consti- 
tution upon  that  point  is  this : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preitence 
of  the  Senate  and  Eouae  of  Bepre«entatives,  open  all 
the  oertifleatea,  and  the  votes  ahall  then  be  counted. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  Totes  shall  be  count- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  No ;  it  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pose upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  the 
mere  clerical  duty  of  writing  down  the  votes 
before  him,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
now  does  on  every  Tote  we  oast  here.  It  did 
not  mean  to  impose  upon  him  the  clerical  work 
of  writing  down  the  number  of  yotes  oast  and 
making  the  calculation ;  but  it  did  impose  upon 
him  the  duty  of  making  the  actual  count  and 
announcing  the  result  of  the  popular  will.  So, 
as  I  will  2iow  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  a 
moment,  Congress  acted  upon  that  theory 
when  the  first  Oongress  met  Let  us  look  at 
the  question  as  stated  in  the  Constitution : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preaence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreaentativea — 

That  is  all  they  have  got  to  do  with  it  It 
is  to  be  done  in  their  presence,  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
House  and  the  eyes  of  the  representatives  of 
the  States  in  the  Senate  shall  see  that,  as  an 
American  citizen,  holding  the  high  position 
of  President  of  the  Senate,  he  is  discnarging 
his  duty  faithfully  before  the  people,  that  great 
duty  confided  to  him,  of  opening  the  certifi- 
cates and  counting  the  votes  and  announcing 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  people  in  their 
several  States. 

The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  shall.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  SepresentativeB, 
open  all  the  oeitiflcateA,  and  the  votea  shall  then  be 
counted. 

.  Counted  how  f  Under  his  direction,  under 
his  eye ;  calculated,  I  care  not  whether  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  all  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  to  do ;  that 
is  all  that  the  Senate  have  to  do ;  to  be  per- 
sonfldly  present  and  see  the  formality  gone 
through  with,  in  order  that  the  Vice-President 
or  the  President  of  the  Senate  might  not  in 
his  chamber  or  in  his  retiring-room  open  these 
certificates  and  announce  to  the  world  what 
the  result  had  been.  Say  some  Senators,  the 
Vice-President  has  no  power,  and  would  yon 
not  rather  trust  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  one  man?  No,  Mr. 
President,  not  in  performing  a  ministerial  duty. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  ask  my  friend  if 
choosing  between  two  sets  of  votes  ia  a  min- 
isterial duty  ? 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Yes;  it  is  announdng  what 
is  the  vote  of  the  State ;  it  is  counting  the 
vote  of  the  State  under  the  Constitution.   Our 
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fathers  understood  that  to  be  the  dntj  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  It  is  no  new  idea  of 
mine.  Oar  fathers  recognized  the  President 
of  the  Senate  as  the  proper  officer  to  connt 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges,  for  when 
they  sent  the  Constitation  to  Congress  to  he 
transmitted  to  the  people  of  the  States,  what 
did  they  say  ?  They  had  provided  for  a  Vice- 
President  in  the  Constitation  to  preside  over 
this  body.  The  Constitution  made  him  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Therefore 
who  was  to  connt  the  votes  ?  Congress  ?  Con- 
gress was  here ;  Congress  was  elected ;  Con- 
gress  was  supposed  to  be  in  session.  Then,  if 
ongress  counted  the  votes,  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty about  it ;  but  what  did  our  fathers  say 
when  they  transmitted  this  Constitution  to 
the  States?  They  sent  down  with  it  over  the 
signature  of  George  Washington  this  direction 
.to  the  Congress  first  assembled  after  the  presi- 
dential election.  After  the  other  details  it  was 
resolved : 

That  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  eole  purpose  of  receiving,  open- 
ing, and  counting  the  votes  for  President. 

Our  fathers  trusted  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Our  fathers  told  the  first  Senate  that 
assembled,  "  In  order  to  meet  the  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
you  must  have  a  President  of  your  Senate.'' 
YoY  what  purpose?  To  receive  the  certifi- 
cates, to  open  the  certificates,  and  to  stop 
there  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  count  them? 
No,  for  receiving  the  certificates,  for  opening 
the  certificates,  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  it  is  to- 
day as  it  was  under  the  first  Congress  that  met 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
they  have  acted  under  it.  Congress  after  Con- 
gress has  acted  under  it ;  and  this  very  twenty- 
second  Joint  rule  and  the  act  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  down  to  the  words 
"  two  Houses  "  on  the  twenty-first  line  of  the 
second  page,  with  *the  exception  of  changing 
the  date,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  em- 
bodying the  practice  of  Congress  from  the 
foundation  of-  the  Government  down  to  1865. 
It  is  nothing  else  than  the  practice  that  has 
preceded.  Iney  appointed  a  teller  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  and  two  tellers  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  These  two  made  an  actual  manual 
count,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  an- 
nounced to  the  two  Houses  and  to  the  country 
what  the  result  of  that  connt  was. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say  that 
either  House  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  can 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  States,  with 
whom  exclusively  is  lodged  the  power  of  elect- 
ing a  President  and  Vice-President  through 
their  electoral  college.  The  Constitution,  in 
article  second,  left  with  the  people  of  the 
States  the  arrangement  of  their  electoral  vote : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legialatare  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 
aentativea  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congreas. 


So  that  the  whole  power  is  in  the  peopk 
The  power  is  left  with  the  people.  Under  the 
act  of  1792,  after  they  have  sent  here  a  certi!- 
oate  of  their  will  from  the  States,  all  proTid^i 
for  regularly,  these  two  Houses  have  notbiir 
to  do  with  it  but  to  obey  their  will ;  and  b 
order  that  that  will  may  be  properly  iseer- 
tained  the  act  of  1792  expressly  provides  tU 
mode  in  which  it  shall  be  certified  to  Congr» 

That  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  ih.. 
cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electon  of  ^'■ 
State  to  be  made  and  certified,  to  be  delivered  to<lr 
electon  on  or  before  the  said  first  Wedneeday  in  1h 
oember,  and  the  aaid  electors  shall  annex  one  of  \u 
said  liata  to  each  of  the  lists  of  their  votes* 

Then  the  act  requires  Congreas  to  be  in  Bt<- 

sion: 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  sncc«edlr|; 
every  meeting  of  the  electon ;  and  the  said  ta- 
tifioates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  hftve  bees  rt* 
ceived,  shall  then  be  opened,  and  the  votes  countcc 
and  thepenonswho  shall  nil  the  offices  of  Pro- 
dent  and  Vice-President  ascertained  and  deekrtc, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

That  is,  by  the  President  of  tbe  Senate,  ti- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.   It  w:^ 
intendea  to  leave  it  to  the  people,  and  it  v.v 
intended  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  i' 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  wonld  ratb: 
vote  for  a  bill  leaving  it  to  the  House  of  T^ty 
resentativies  to  interfere  than  a  bill  'which  p r«. 
vided  that  the  Senate  should  have  anything:  t. 
do  with  the  election  of  President  of  the  Ucitt : 
States.    We  do  not  represent  the  people  bcri 
TVe  represent  the  Legislatures  of  the  St&tfr 
We  represent  the  States  themselves,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States,  and  not  the  people  n 
their  primary  sovereign  capacity.     The  oil'tr 
House  comes  from  the  people.      Every  tv 
years  representatives  come  fo  the  other  side «! 
the  Capitol  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  I  would  rather  let  the  House  of  jRtrprr- 
sentatives  interfere  than  vote  for  any  hill  tia! 
permits  the  Senate  to  have  part  or  lot  in  dett- 
mining  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  Pre-- 
dent  of  the  United  States.    The  framera  of  tl  ^ 
Qonstitution  denied  it  to  us.    They  deciei]  }* 
to  us  upon  the  very  ground  that  we  represec:*^ 
the  States ;  that  we  were  elected  for  the  ki; 
term  of  six  years ;  that  we  did  not  go  back : 
the  people  often  enough  to  be  responsible  t 
the  people.     Therefore,  although  when  tli' 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  originally  rn- 
sented  to  the  convention  it  left  it  to  the  Set 
ate  to  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  if 
the  United  States  in  case  of  a  failure  on  tl-: 
part  of  the  people  to  elect,  the  conventiis 
would  not  allow  the  Senate  to  have  anythiri; 
to  do  with  it,  and  tl\ey  struck  out  the  Serat^ 
and  put  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  wbrt 
now  remains,  placing  it  in  the  power  of  tit 
House  of  Bepresentatives  to  elect  where  th^^ 
is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people,  m&kirx 
them  vote  by  States  in  order  that  some  rep-^- 
may  be  paid  to  the  voice  of  the  people  of  t^ « 
States. 
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I  said  it  was  safer  to  leave  a  qaestion  of  this 
character  in  the  hands  of  one  man  than  in  the 
hands  of  manj.  Divide  the  responsibility,  and 
it  becomes  so  small,  so  infinitesimal,  that  scarce- 
\j  any  man  feels  it ;  bnt  centre  it  in  one  man 
of  honesty  and  integrity,  pat  him  before  the 
people  liable  to  impeachment  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  hold  him  acooantable  for 
speaking  the  voice  and  will  of  the  people,  and 
my  word  for  it  there  is  a  greater  protection  to 
the  body  of  the  people  than  in  a  majority, 
which  are  often  more  tyrannical  than  any  sin- 
gle man. 

I  shall  vote  for  that  part  of  the  bill,  if  it  can 
be  so  dissected  and  divided  as  will  make  a  reg- 
ular and  orderly  mode  of  procedare  in  the 
count  and  enunciation  of  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Yice-President ;  but  I  will  vote  for 
no  bill  which  takes  away  the  power  of  an- 
nouncing the  vote,  tiie  power  of  counting  the 
vote,  the  power  of  opening  the  returns,  ftom 
that  officer  whom  in  my  judgment  our  fathers 
designated  as  the  proper  depositary  for  such 
power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  I 
felt  that  the  great  difficulty  in  framing  a  bill 
and  passing  it  into  a  law,  to  meet  the  troubles 
which  we  all  feared  might  arise,  would  be 
found  .in  meeting  the  question  suggested  by  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section.  As  the  de- 
bate this  morning  has  developed,  the  same  fear 
exists  in  the  Senate  and  the  same  difficulty.  It 
is  conceded  that  difficulty  may  arise  in  the 
count  of  the  votes  giving  proper  expression  to 
the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  electors  for  rresident  and  Vice-President. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  discussed  with 
earnestness  and  ability  the  question  which  trou- 
bled some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections,  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  are 
not  here  to-day  to  participate  in  this  debate 
and  press  those  objections  more  fully  before 
the  Senate. 

I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  law 
providing  for  the  mode  and  manner  of  count- 
ing the  vote.  I  desire  by  that  law  of  course 
to  reach  what  is  in  fact  the  will  of  the  peoj^e. 
Having  been  present  at  the  counting  of  the 
votes  of  the  last  presidential  election  and  wit- 
nessed the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  where 
there  were  two  returns  from  one  of  the  States, 
I  could  very  well  see  and  feel  the  danger  which 
is  liable  to  occur  in  the  fliture.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose our  fathers  thought  of  that  want  of  po- 
litical integrity  which  would  induce  separate 
returns  from  a  State  or  ever  imagined  that  the 
people  would  be  so  lost  to  their  rights  as  to 
permit  such  a  thing  to  occur,  or  that  Congress 
would  ever  assume  to  itself  the  right  to  inter- 
fere within  the  limits  of  a  State  in  settling  that 
question  for  the  people.  The  Constitution  in 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  evidently  intended  that  it 
should  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  different 
States,  acting  through  laws  enacted  by  the 


States  themselves,  because  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Constitution  vests  no  power  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  either  for  the  mode  or  the 
manner  of  choosing  electors,  but  leaves  that 
duty  wholly  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

The  difficulty  that  has  arisen,  as  was  very 
tmthfuUy  said  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
has  been  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  and 
by  placing  persons  in  power  and  retaining 
them  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
framers  of  our  Constitation  imagined  that  the 
people  of  the  States  were  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves ;  that  they  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  at  the  ballot-box,  and  in- 
augurating those  as  their  rulers  whom  they 
may  have  thus  chosen  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
scarcely  imagined  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  interfere  to  prevent  them  fi*om 
thus  installing  the  rulers  of  their  choice.  Con- 
sequently the  Constitution  left  to  them  and  to 
the  Legislatures  chosen  by  themselves  the 
province  of  choosing  electors  to  select  the 
President  and  Vice-President.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  intention,  however,  we  must 
meet  facts  as  they  exist.  We  do  know  that 
the  difficulty  which  the  second  section  seeks 
to  provide  against  has  arisen  and  may  arise  in 
the  future ;  and  the  great  question  to  be  de- 
termined, it  seems  to  nie,  is,  where  shall  we 
lodge  the  power  of  deciding  in  such  an  emer- 
gency what  has  been  the  expreffied  will  of  the 
people  of  a  State  who  may  by  some  abnormal 
condition  in  their  political  affairs  send  two  re- 
turns to  be  counted  purporting  to  be  the  vote 
of  the  electoral  college  of  that  State? 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  vest  this  power  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  acting  separately.  It  provides  that 
they  must  concur  before  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  proper  officer  shall  be  permitted 
to  count  either  of  the  returns  thus  made.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  we  would  avoid  a  conffict 
where  such  a  difficulty  arises,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  vest  the  choice  of  which  is  the  proper 
return  in  somebody  who  will  determine  it  and 
not  leave  it  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
may  be  composed,  as  at  present,  of  opposite 
politics,  and  which  would  be  apt  in  that  case 
to  disagree,  and  thus  exclude  the  vote  of  any 
State  that  might  thus  send  two  or  more  re- 
turns. 

The  suggestion  was  first  intimated  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that,  as  the  Con- 
stitution has  vested  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  are  directly  from  the  people,  with 
the  power  to  choose  a  President  in  default  of 
an  election  by  the  people,  it  ^ves  us  the  proper 
idea  of  what  would  be  the  safest  body  with 
which  to  intrust  this  power  of  choice  in  the 
event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  or  of  two  re- 
turns coming  from  any  one  State.  It  strikes 
me  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
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the  ConBtitation  of  tbe  United  States  that  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  that  body  thos 
pointed  oat  by  the  Gonstitntion  to  ohoose  a 
Fresident  where  the  people  themselves  shall 
fail  to  make  a  choioe  than  that  it  shonld  be 
placed  elsewhere.  I  therefore  have  prepared 
an  amendment  to  the  second  section,  which  I 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  car- 
rying ont  this  view  to  vest  in  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  people,  the  choice  of 
the  proper  returns  to  be  coonted  in  the  event 
that  two  or  more  returns  are  sent  up.  I  move 
to  strike  out  in  the  second  section  sJl  after  the 
word  *^  which  '*  in  line  7  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Tbe  two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide  to 
be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  insert — 

the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  in 
the  manner  proTided  by  the  Constitution  when  the 
election  devolves  upon  the  House,  shall  decide  to  be 
the  true  and  valid  return. 

So  that,  if  amended,  the  section  will  read : 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  ffiven  at  the 
last  preceding  election  for  President  ana  Yioe-Presif> 
dent  in  such  State,  all  such  retumi*  shall  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes ;  and  that  return  from 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, voting  by  States,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  when  the  election  devolves 
upon  the  House,  shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid 
return. 

Mr.  FRELnrGHUYSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  provision 
of  the  twelfth  article  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  omits  to  say  that  he  shall 
do  anything  more,  was  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  tbe  idea  that  any  other  duty  was  to 
be  performed  by  him,  and  that  the  Gonstitn- 
tion left  it  open  as  to  who  shonld  count  the 
votes  otherwise  than  by  stating  that  they  shonld 
* ^  then  be  counted.*'  There  is  some  force,  how- 
ever, in  the  resolution  of  the  convention  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland ;  and  as  we  are  making 
suggestions  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  sec- 
ond section  might  be  amended  by  adding : 

And  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to  which  is 
the  true  and  valid  return,  then  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  determine  which  b  the  valid  return. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  on  deliberation, 
that  is  the  best  provision ;  but  it  is  very  clear 
from  the  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  our  power  to 
provide  for  that  omission  which  exists  in  the 
bill.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  vote  will  be 
taken  on  this  bill  to-day,  and  I  have  no  donbt 
the  reflection  of  the  different  Senators  will 
provide  the  remedy  which  is  sought  for. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  able  argument  of 


the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Whttk]  ;  sni 
as  I  had  his  permission  to  read  a  danse  from 
the  Gonstitntion,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  tis 
with  a  view  to  the  point  suggested  by  the  Sess- 
tor  from  New  Jersey : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presesM 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  opea  ill 
the  certificates. 

There  is  a  positive,  nneqnivooal  dutj  de- 
volving upon  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
What  is  that  duty  f  That  duty  ia,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  open  Al  the  certificates. 

Then  what  follows: 
And  the  votes  shall  then  .be  counted. 

It  does  not  say,  '*  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States."  My  study  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  most  gnard* 
ed  and  best  expressed  instrument  that  f  hare 
ever  read  anywhere. 

And  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

If  it  had  been  meant,  as  is  contended,  to  de- 
volve upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  the 
duty  of  counting  the  votes  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  certificates,  I  ask  why  was  not  the 
clause  so  worded  as  to  read  thus  f 

The  President  of  the  Senate  ahall,  in  the  preaeiM 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  tU 
the  certificatea  and  count  the  votes. 

It  does  not  so  read. 

And  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

That  is  the  way  it  reads,  implying  dearlj, 
in  my  judgment,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie 
Preddent  of  the  Senate  in  determining  who 
was  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  to  open  the  votes  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  they  shonld  be  witnesses 
to  that  great  event;  but  there  was  another 
reason  for  that.  It  was  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  the  Senators,  the  embasssdon 
of  the  sovereign  States,  should  be  there ;  that 
when  the  expression  was  used,  *^  and  the  vote§ 
shall  then  be  counted,''  it  was  intended  that 
the  votes  might  be  counted  in  the  mode  and 
manner  which  the  embassadors  of  the  States 
constituting  the  Senate,  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people;  constituting  the. House  of 
Representatives,  might  point  out.  It  was 
meant  that  they  had  the  power  to  p<Hnt  oot 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  tne  votei 
should  be  counted.  That  at  least  is  my  con- 
struction of  the  G(Mi8titution. 

As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  regard  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  as  an  iniquity.  It  i^ 
a  blot  upon  the  mode  and  manner  of  oountis^ 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  college.  It  gives  to 
ei^er  House  of  Congress  the  right  to  stab  to 
the  death  a  sovereixn  State  of  this  Union.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  so  eamestlv  pro- 
tested against  the  rule.  It  is  a  pervernon  of 
every  l^own  principle  of  law;  for^  when  > 
certificate  of  election  comes  np  primm  fucU, 
that  is  good  enough  until  it  is  removed ;  a^ 
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where  the  two  Hoases  differ,  one  saying  that 
it  is  not  good  and  the  other  that  it  is  good,  ao* 
cording  to  every  constmction  of  law  that  we 
have  learned  the  oertifioate  stands  in  fall  force 
and  effect.  Bat,  according  to  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Joint  rule,  that  is  reversed.  If  one  of  the 
Hooses  says  that  it  is  not  good,  then  the  bal- 
ance of  the  aathority,  which  is  the  other 
Honse,  and  the  certificate  itself,  is  to  be  over- 
come by  one.  That  is  against  every  constmc-, 
tion  of  the  law.  By  that  role  the  great  right 
of  a  State,  the  privilege  of  a  State,  to  say  who 
shall  be  its  Preadent  and  its  Vice-President 
may  be  stricken  down. 

So  far  as  the  first  seodon  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, I  api^rehend  there  can  be  no  serious 
objection  to  it  It  provides  clearly  In  regard 
to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes.  The 
only  remaining  question,  then,  is  raised  in  the 
second  section,  where  two  certificates  of  eleo- 
ton  come  up  from  the  same  State.  That  sec- 
tion provides  that  in  that  case  both  the  cer- 
tificates shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  two 
Houses,  and  if  the  Houses  agree  upon  one  of 
those,  that  shall  be  counted ;  but  if  the  Houses 
disagree,  then  the  omitted  case  stands  in  full 
force,  and  the  vote  of  the  State  is  not  counted 
in  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Union.  It  is  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  that  loss  of  the  vote  of  a  State 
that  I  have  so  earnestly  requested  of  that 
committee  most  competent  to  Judge  to  make 
a  provision  to  meet  the  case. 

The  view  which  I  have  and  which  I  suggest- 
ed in  the  outset  is,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
to  open  these  votes.  By  the  Oonstitution  he  is 
the  presiding  officer  over  the  joint  assemblage 
of  tne  Senate  and  the  House.  If  these  two 
Houses  disagree,  a  State  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  its  great  right  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President;  and  the  omitted 
case,  in  my  judnnent,  can  be  provided  for  by 
giving  to  the  Vice-President,  presiding  over 
the  joint  assemblage  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
the  right  to  determine  as  between  these  two 
certificates  when  the  Houses  themselves  ffl- 
vide.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  out  the 
knot.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  meet  the 
case  which  is  omitted  in  the  second  section  as 
reported,  and  would  give  to  every  State  the 
grave  and  inestimable  privilege  of  saying  for 
themselves  whom  they  prefer  for  President 
and  Vice-President  As  I  have  stated  more 
than  once,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  an  open 
question.  I  do  not  want  to  see  more  tnan 
once  a  sovereign  State  deprived  of  its  franchise 
by  being  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  Houses. 
In  one  of  the  presidential  elections  the  presid- 
ing officer  made  an  announcement  that  struck 
the  American  people  as  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary announcement  that  was  ever  made 
by  a  presiding  officer  over  any  body  of  men. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  rule  established 
which  would   justify,  authorize,  or  tolerate 


such  an  expression  as  once  fell  from  the  lips 
of  a  presiding  officer  over  the  joint  session  of 
the  Senate  and  House;  but  I  want  to  see  a 
provision  made  whereby  ea<A  one  of  the  sover- 
elgti  States  of  the  American  Union  can  come 
up,  and,  beyond  all  peradventure,  beyond  all 
doubt  cast  its  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  I  believe  that  such  a  provision 
may  be  made.  I  do  not  present  it  as  the  best 
mode,  but  I  simply  suggest  that,  where  the 
two  Houses  do  differ,  the  decision  might  safe- 
ly and  constitutionally  be  lodged  in  that  event 
— ^because  we  must  leave  it  somewhere  or  de- 
prive a  State  of  its  right — ^in  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  is  the  presiding  officer  over 
the  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wwqht 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Shbb- 
xak].  The  Chair  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  only  pending  amendment  was  the  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Coofbb].  He  is  now  advised  that  the  first 
amendment  in  order  is  the  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  ask  that  that  amendment 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  re- 
ported. 

The  Crist  Clebk.  The  proviso  to  the  third 
section  of  the  bill  reads : 

That  after  such  debate  baa  lasted  two  hours,  It 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  mi^Jority  of  each  Houae  to 
direct  that  the  nuun  question  shall  be  pat  without 
further  debate. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  that  proviso  so  that 

it  shall  read : 

Piravided^  That  after  such  debate  has  lasted  two 
hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  House  to  put  the 
main  question  without  fmther  debate. 

Mr.  BATARD.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  be  read, 
because  that  relates  to  the  section  we  have 
been  considering.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  really  relates  to  a  section  of 
the  bill  subsequent  to  that  which  has  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  Cmsv  Clbbk.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Coopeb]  is  to  strike  out  in  section  2,  lines  7,  % 
and  9,  the  following  words : 

The  two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide  to 
be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States  in 
the  manner  provided  bv  the  Constitution  when  the 
election  devolves  upon  tne  House,  shall  decide  to  be 
Che  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  leave  to  modify  my 
amendment,  instead  of  striking  out  to  leave  the 
section  as  it  now  is  and  add  the  words : 

And  if  the  Houses  do  not  AflTso  on  which  return 
shall  be  counted,  the  House  of  Representatives,  vot- 
injT  by  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Consti* 
tution  when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House, 
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nhtll  decide  which  ehall  be  the  trae  and  valid  re- 
turn. 

So  that  the  qnestion  shall  only  be  left  to  the 
House  voting  in  that  way  in  the  event  that  the 
two  Hooses  acting  separately  cannot  agree. 

Mr.BAYABD.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  commends  itself  very  fa- 
vorably to  my  mind.  It  is  very  true  that  when 
the  time  shiJl  come  that  the  governor  of  a 
State  or  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
claiming  any  authority  shall  certify  a  false  cer- 
tificate, a  certificate  of  a  false  claim  of  election 
in  a  State,  to  affect  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  their  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  tiiere  shall  not  be  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  sentiment  of  honor  and  integrity  that 
shall  make  such  plans  impossible  of  success, 
then  the  body-politic  will  be  sick  indeed,  ana 
we  may  well  begin  to  despair  of  this  experi- 
ment of  men  to  govern  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  seen,  we  did  see  In  1872,  a  conflict 
in  respect  of  the  electoral  vote  of  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  and,  without  going  back 
to  the  history,  the  very  sad  and  disgraceful 
history  of  that  time,  we  must  yet  recognize 
the  fact  that  that  which  has  been  may  again 
occur,  and  that,  slthough  fortunately  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  electoral  vote  was  so  strong 
as  to  make  this  attempt  inefilcient  for  any  pur- 
pose, still  we  ought  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  such  an  act  might  have  been  the 
turning  point  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  this  country  in  1872,  or 
may  be  in  1876,  or  some  year  of  the  future. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  important  that  in  settling  this 
question  we  should  do  so  satisfactorily  to  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  country,  what  I  may 
call  the  sense  of  common  honesty  and  right  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  under  which  we  assume 
to  act.  Grant,  therefore,  that  no  State  is  to 
be  disfranchised  without  the  concurrent  vote 
of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  there  is  some 
security  there ;  but  where  there  are  duplicate 
returns,  or  more  than  one  return  sent  up  from 
a  State,  then  the  question  arises  which  is  the 
true  return  and  which  should  be  counted  ?  As 
the  section  now  stands,  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
vides for  the  disfranchisement  of  a  State  in 
the  event  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  not 
being  of  the  same  mind  with  regard  to  those 
returns.  If  there  shall  be  two  returns  say 
from  this  same  State  of  Louisiana,  one  casting 
the  electoral  vote  for  one  candidate  and  the 
other  for  another  candidate,  and  the  Senate 
shall  decide  that  the  votes  in  favor  of  A  shall 
be  received  and  the  House  shall  decide  that 
the  votes  in  favor  of  B  shall  be  received,  be- 
tween those  two,  the  difference  being  irrecon- 
cilable, both  votes  fall  and  the  Stote  is  disfran- 
chised. Sir,  such  a  proposition  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  justice ;  >  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  and  intent  of  our  frame  of 
government.  Ours  was  to  be  a  represented 
people  and  not  a  people  stifled  into  silence  by 
the  action  of  either  House  of  Congress,  much 


less  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stetes,  for,  be  it  observed,  although  the  presi- 
dential ofiSce  was  not  intended  to  be  the  oSBn 
of  popular  election,  for  he  was  intended  to  be 
an  officer  chosen  by  a  selected  body  of  mec 
t^e  electors  as  a  college  were  to  be  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  President  to  b« 
chosen ;  but  custom  is  stronger  than  law ;  na^t 
has  become  stronger  than  law,  and  so  in  effect 
Jbhe  presidential  office  has  become  an  entirelj 
popular  office ;  and,  so  far  as  any  useful  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  the  electoral  college  might, 
in  my  opinion,  be  as  well  abolished,  be^oi>e 
in  fact  and  practically  men  vote  for  a  c&sdi- 
date  for  the  Presidency  or  the  Yice-PresideDcj 
just  as  directly  in  effect  as  if  they  did  not  Tote 
for  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  who  were  to  Tots 
for  him  as  their  representatives. 

The  Constitution  has  provided,  howerer. 
that  in  caefe  a  majority  of  the  electoral  Totea 
cannot  be  discovered  upon  a  fair  count  to  hive 
been  cast  for  any  one  of  the  candidates,  tbci 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  the  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  shall  have  the  power, 
voting  by  States,  to  choose  the  President  whom 
the  electoral  college  has  failed  to  choose.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States. 
has  been  said  to  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
choice  of  this  high  officer.  The  plan  of  tbe 
committee,  as  reported  in  this  bill,  would  in  the 
event  of  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Honsti 
disfranchise  a  State  and  render  aU  its  efforts 
to  elect  a  nullity.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  prevents  the  powi- 
bUity  of  that,  and  giving  first  in  a  proper  fonn 
the  right  for  all  parties  to  be  heara  and  sH 
certificates  emanating  from  what  purports  \*> 
be  lawful  authority  to  be  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose  ct 
being  counted,  authorizes  first  a  separation  cf 
the  Senate  and  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  which  of  these  several  returns  is  tlte 
just  and  true  one,  and  in  case  they  should  net 
be  able  to  decide  then  it  relegates  the  qucstiofi 
to  that  body  acting  in  tiiat  form  winch  tb« 
Constitution  has  prescribed  for  the  electioo  o( 
President  in  case  election  has  failed  in  tbe 
electoral  college.  The  proposition  seems  to 
me  to  run  in  the  current  of  the  constitntioBsl 

E revision.  It  seems  to  me  to  recogniie  the 
road  fact  that  where  from  confusion,  where 
from  error,  where  from  any  cause  there  eair 
not  be  an  undisturbed,  definite,  distinct  eocnt, 
satisfactory  to  all  men  as  to  its  aoeuraey,  nude 
of  the  electoral  votes,  then  the  people  of  the 
country  acting  through  their  RepresentatiTes, 
voted  for  immediately  by  them,  shall  expre&i 
their  choice.  The  propoisition  of  the  Seo&tcr 
ft'om  Tennessee  relieves  us  from  the  possbilitj 
of  seeing  a  State  disfranchised  in  the  vote  f^ 
President  and  Vice-President  That  shonld 
be  satisfactory  to  us  all. 

I  trust  and  pray  that  no  occasion  for  the  ^ 
of  this  secona  section  may  arise,  and  that  do 
questions  will  come  affecting  this  choice  ss  ^ 
tween  two  sets  of  electors.    We  know  thej 
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cannot  honestlj  exist.  We  know  there  most 
be  a  decision,  and  that  if  it  does  oome  it  oomes 
as  the  offspring  and  child  of  violence  and  fraud, 
as  came  the  votes  from  Louisiana  in  1872,  two 
certificates  certifying  directly  opposite  facts. 
But  if  it  should  come,  if  it  he  our  shame  and 
misfortune  that  such  things  shall  be  presented 
in  the  coming  year,  then  let  us  provide  the 
machinery  to  meet  it,  and  to  meet  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit,  the  intent,  what  I  majr 
term  the  genius  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
country. 

Take  the  case  that  from  any  State  there  come 
up  two  certificates.  The  Houses  separately 
consider  them,  and  there  shall  be,  much  as  I 
should  regret  to  see  it,  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  as  to  whether  one  certificate  or  the 
other  is  the  proper  one  to  be  opened  and  the 
votes  to  be  counted.  If  they  do  so  differ,  bow- 
ever,  this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wUl  place  the  case  exactly  as  though 
there  had  been  a  failure  to  elect  a  majority, 
and  remand  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  where  t&e 
States  voting  as  States  shall  decide  the  question 
in  accordance  with  the  original  provision  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
curing an  ultimate  arbitration,  constitutional, 
fair,  and  just,  one  which  cannot  be  alleged  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  because  this 
law  is  not  meant  for  one  election  or  another. 
I  would  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  effect 
would  be  ultimately,  in  case  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Senate  and  House,  to 
throw  the  result  in  favor  of  the  man  who  had 
my  vote  or  that  of  the  party  with  whom  I 
acted.  I  have  not  made  it  a  calculation,  nor 
do  I  think  I  am  capable  of  making  it  the  basis 
of  consideration  in  such  cuestions  as  are  before 
ns ;  but  the  amendment  has  the  merit  that  it 
prevents  the  disfranchisement  of  a  State,  and 
it  provides  for  an  arbitration  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion according  to  the  very  theory  and  meaning 
of  our  Government ;  that  is,  when  the  people 
speaking  by  their  own  voice  shall  not  have 
made  a  decision,  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
Gonstitution,  those  who  are  directly  elected  by 
the  people  and  come  freshly  from  them  shall 
be  suffered  to  speak  for  them.  I  can  see  in 
this  amendment  a  great  deal  that  is  satisfactory, 
and  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERNAN.  Mr.  Presiderit,  with  very 
great  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

tMr.  Whxts]  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from 
lis  view  of  the  constitutional  provision.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  true  construction  of 
this  clause  is  that  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  event  of  a  question  arising 
as  to  what  is  a  return  of  electoral  votes,  is  the 
conclusive  and  final  arbiter  of  that  question. 
I  think  that  view  is  very  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  certainly,  as  was  well 


said  by  one  or  two  Senators,  the  language  does 
not  require  any  such  construction.  He  is  sim- 
ply the  person  to  whom  votes  are  to  be  sent 
from  the  States.  The  Constitution  declares 
that  he  shidl  open  all  the  votes  received,  sub- 
stantially, and  then  they  are  to  be  counted ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unnatural  con- 
struction to  say  that  if  be  opens  two  sets  of  re- 
turns from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  he  shail 
decide  which  of  them  is  the  true  return.  I 
think  then  that  we  have  to  decide,  or  provide 
for  deciding  by  some  other  tribunal  than  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  event  of  two  re- 
turns coming  from  a  State  or  a  return  being 
challenged  from  a  State,  whether  it  i^dl  be 
counted  or  not. 

I  appreciate  the  serious  objection  there  is  to 
the  second  section,  wherein  it  declares  that  if 
the  Senate  shall  vote  one  way  in  separate  ses- 
sion, and  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
other,  a  State  shall  not  have  a  voice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  President.  I  am  solici- 
tous, if  we  can,  to  provide  some  other  mode 
than  tliat  for  disposing  of  the  question.  I  think, 
as  the  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  two  Houses 
to  count  the  votes,  where  there  is  a  question 
as  to  what  vote  shall  be  counted,  we  must  have 
power  to  decide  how  the  bodies  here  assembled 
shall  decide.  My  objection  io  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] — 
and  I  only  suggest  it  to  see  if  we  cannot  reme- 
dy it — ^is  that,  while  it  does  not  disfranchise 
a  State,  it  certainly  does  or  may  annul  the  will 
of  the  people ;  because,  voting  in  that  way,  a 
State  which  has  a  single  Representative  in  the 
other  House,  and  population  only  for  a  nngle 
Representative,  will  nave  a  vote  on  that  im- 
portant question  equivalent  to  the  vote  of  four 
millions  of  people  m  another  State. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  desirable,  and  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  President  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  and  not  by  the  States. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  provision  that  in  a  certain 
contingency,  where  the  people  fall  to  elect,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  elect,  each.  State 
having  but  one  vote.  But  I  submit  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  election  of 
President,  if  a  question  is  to  be  decided  bear- 
ing upon  that,  as  we  have  contemplated  there 
may  be,  although  I  hope  there  never  will  bo, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  tne  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  decide  it,  each  State  ^ving  one  vote 
as  indicated  by  the  amendment,  it  should  be  left 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  minority 
of  the  votes  of  the  members ;  because  certainly, 
BO  for  as  that  shall  have  any  bearing,  they  will 
more  nearly  represent  the  migority  of  the  peo^ 

?le  of  the  United  States  who  should  elect  the 
'resident.  As  this  question  is  probably  not  to 
be  decided  to-day,  I  only  suggest  this,  to  the 
end  that  each  Senator  may  think  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  we  are  to  adc^t  the  amendment,  I 
think  it  had  better  be  modified  so  that  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  the  other 
House  shall  decide  the  point  which  shall  arise 
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in  reference  to  which  returns  shall  he  counted 
in  the  event  that  there  are  two. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  suggefltion  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  having  the 
House  of  Representatives  decide,  to  have  it 
delegated  to  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  the  preceding  year  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EERNAN.  I  am  of  opinion  that  that 
is  where  the  people  probably  will  delegate  it 
this  year;  but  I  do  not  want  any  constitution- 
al or  legid  provision  here  made  with  that  view. 
I  do  not  think  my  friend  puts  a  fair  question. 
The  people  will  act  for  themselves  in  each  con- 
vention, and  I  hope  they  will  decide  it,  and 
that  we  shall  never  have  it  come  here.  But 
there  was  no  such  motive  in  my  suggestion  as 
the  inquiry  implies.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives may  be  the  other  way  at  some  other 
election.  We  expect  that  there  will  be  such 
unanimity  this  year  that  no  sort  of  counting 
can  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
democratic  convention  will  name  the  man. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  that 
sort  of  thing  in  this  question.  I  am  simply 
talking  about  providing  for  all  time.  I  should 
hope  Uiere  never  would  be  a  body  of  men  here 
that  would  fail  to  count  the  votes  as  they  real- 
ly were ;  but  we  are  contemplating  the  con- 
tingency that,  through  fraud  or  through  fac- 
tion in  States,  there  may  be  two  sets  of  returns 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
have  to  decide  upon  them.  It  is  suggested — 
and  I  treat  that  with  great  respect — Uiat  there 
are  provisions  of  the  bill  to  guard  against  it. 
I  am  talking  about  it  in  no  partisan  spirit,  and 
I  said  no  word  that  seriously  should  have  led 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  suppose  I 
was  talking  with  a  party  view. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  did  not  think  so,  of 
course.    I  only  made  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  EERNAN.  My  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Allisok]  says  I  really  talk  as  if  I  was  against 
such  a  thing,  and  I  meant  to  be  so  understood. 

I  have  l^n  looking  at  this  bill  with  care, 
and  I  should  regret  to  see  it  enacted  into  a  law 
as  it  is,  though  it  is  better  than  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  because  we  do  lay  down  some  rule 
of  action  by  it  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  open  whatever 
comes  to  him  certified  by  one  acting  as  gov- 
ernor. He  may  find  two  sets  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  two  sets  from  the  State  of 
Xouisiana,  two  sets  from  another  State.  In 
view  of  that  contingency  we  should  now  make 
a  rule  for  the  future  that  we  shall  be  willing 
to  abide  by,  no  matter  what  party  shall  be  in 
power  in  tiie  two  Houses  or  in  either.  I  think 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  provide  as  wise- 
ly as  we  may  that  the  question  shall  be  decided 
whenever  it  does  come. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  my 
friend  from  New  York  whether.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Constitution  now  provides  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  they  vote,  shall  vote 
by  States,  he  expects  the  number  of  little 


States  that  are  represented  in  this  Congres  to 
give  to  New  Yo^k  and  Pennsylvania  t^  pre- 
ponderance they  would  have  by  voting  accord- 
mg  to  representation  f 

Mr.  EERNAN.  I  do  not  know.  IthhOcil 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  ConstitDto 
now  gives  the  election  to  the  House  whoi  then 
shall  be  a  failure  to  electa  The  framers  of  tk 
Oonstitution  were  not  contemplating  soch  troti- 
hies  as  have  arisen.  They  meant  when  the 
people  have  so  voted  that  they  have  not  indi- 
cated the  will  of  a  migority,  then  it  ^aH  U 
decided  in  the  way  they  prescribed.  But  I  tm 
assuming  that  the  trouble  may  ariae  here, 
though  the  people  have  really  gi\en  a  vote  in- 
dicating what  is  the  popular  majority,  ^t 
are  contemplating  that  a  question  may  arist 
about  what  returns  shall  be  counted  from  a 
State  in  that  case,  the  consideration  of  wbirh 
may  be  swayed  by  feeling  in  reference  to  tL« 
result.  "Where  the  peonle  have  not  failed  to 
choose,  but  we  have  ffuled  to  count,  I  would 
remit  it  to  that  tribunal  elected  by  the  people, 
which  will  most  nearly  represent  their  will,  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress.  That  Is  ahl 
mean  to  say. 

I  hope  no  such  difficulty  will  occur.  I  hope, 
if  it  should,  that  every  man  in  Congreas  would 
vote^  on  his  judgment  as  to  what  was  rigbt; 
but  if  it  comes  to  a  division  between  the  two 
Houses — and  it  is  not  very  likely  there  will  U 
a  division  if  the  minority  in  both  Houses  is  cf 
the  same  party — if  a  division  arises  on  count- 
ing the  votes  and  one  body  elected  by  tbe 
States  is  of  one  party,  "be  it  tiie  democratic  to 
which  I  belong,  and  tne  m^ority  in  the  other, 
Representatives  just  elected  at  the  same  prtsi- 
dential  election,  is  the  other  way,  I  snodd 
think  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  theoir  of  our  Uovem- 
ment  to  say,  **  We  will  leave  it  to  the  popd&r 
branch  Just  elected  by  the  people  to  declsra 
which  returns  shall  be  count^  if  that  question 
affects  the  result  an4  we  cannot  agree  with 
them." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  that,  where  there  are  two  returns  from  a 
State  and  the  two  Houses  acting  separatelT 
cannot  agree  which  one  shall  be  counted,  then 
the  decision  of  that  question  shaH  be  left  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  voting  by  8tates> 
each  State  to  have  one  vote;  Delaware  to  have 
one  vote;  New  York  to  have  one  vote;  Neva- 
da, with  one  Representative,  to  have  the  same 
voice  in  settMng  a  judicial  question  with*Kew 
York,  which  has  thirty-three  Kepresentativef^ 

Mr.  MORRILL,  of  Vermont.  And  that  ty 
a  House  elected  two  years  before. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  that  by  a  House 
elected  two  years  before.  When  Senators  talk 
about  representing  the  will  of  the  people,  can 
they  devise  a  scheme  for  setting  further  away 
from  the  will  of  the  people  f  because  in  elect- 
ing  a  President  by  States  the  will  <ji  the  p«^ 
pie  is  not  counted.     Some  time  ago^  two  or 
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three  years  ago,  I  had  oooasion  to  oonnder  thia 
verj  qaestion  of  the  election  of  President  bj 
the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  I  made  a 
little  caloolation,  and  the  same  facts  and  the 
same  ineqnalities  would  exist  in  the  decision 
of  this  question  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
to  the  floose  voting  by  States.    I  then  said : 

la  the  election  of  President  in  the  House  of  Sep- 
reseatatives  nnder  the  present  apportionment,  each 
State  having  one  vote,  forty-live  members  oat  of  two 
handred  and  nine^-two  may  make  the  election,  as 

follows— 

And  so  forty-five  members  of  the  two  han- 
dred and  ninety-two  may  decide  the  qaestion 
which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  the  Hoase — 

Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  have 
each  one  member,  and  four  members  woalcf  oast  the 
votes  of  those  four  States ;  Bhode  Island  and  Florida 
have  each  two,  and  four  members  would  oast  the 
votes  of  those  States ;  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
West  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  Kansas  have  each 
throe  memoers,  and  two  votes  in  each,  or  ten  mem- 
bers in  all,  five  would  cast  the  votes  of  those  five 
States ;  Arkansas,  Oalifomia,  and  Oonneotient  have 
four  members  eacn,  and  three  in  each,  or  nine  in  all, 
may  oast  their  votes;  Maine  and  South  Carolina 
have  each  five  members,  three  of  whom  in  each,  or 
Biz  in  both,  may  cast  toeir  two  votes ;  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas  have  each  six  members,  ana 
four  in  each,  or  twelve  in  all,  may  cast  the  vote  of 
those  three  States.  This  makes  nineteen  States,  or 
a  minority  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  rort;^-flve 
members  may  oast  their  votes  and  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States  against  the  wisbes  of  the  other 
two  handred  and  forty-seven  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  process  for  getting  at  the  wHI  of 
the  people  1 

Airain,  these  nineteen  States  have  an  aggregate 
population,  by  the  census  of  1870,  of  a  fhustion  over 
eight  millions  of  people,  while  the  remaining  eigh- 
.  teen  States  have  an  abrogate  population  of  about 
thirty  millions.  So  that  nineteen  States,  having 
soaroely  more  than  one-fifth  Of  the  entire  population 
of  the  united  States,  may  elect  a  President  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  against  the  wishes  of  the 
other  four-fifths;  and  this,  by  courtesy,  has  been 
called  republican  government  i 

Such  a  combination  and  result  as  above  exhibited 
may  not  be  likely  to  occur ;  but  they  are  pMsible 
UDcler  the  present  system  of  electing  a  President 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  a  minority  of 
States ;  and  no  system  admitting  such  possibilities 
should' be  tolerated.  Id  1836  it  did  happen  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected  in  the  House  over  General  Jack- 
son, who  had  received  a  larger  proportional  minority 
of  the  popular  vote  than  has  any  President  elected 
since  that  time,  and  who  had  auo  a  large  plurality 
over  the  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  two  constmctions  of 
the  Oonstitation  mnst  be  adopted,  I  think. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  lA  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted. 

One  constmction  is  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  open  and  connt  the  votes  cast  and 
*  settle  all  these  questions ;  and  the  other  is 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  after  opening 
the  certificates  shall  submit  them  to  the  two 
Honses,  and  that  the  two  Houses,  acting  sep- 
arately as  the  Senate  and  as  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, shall  count  the  votes  and  settle 
all  questions  growing  out  of  them.  The  idea 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  case  of  a  disagreement,  shall  provide  an 
umpire  that  shall  settle  disputed  questions  be- 
tween these  two  Houses,  seems  to  me,  to  say 
the  least,  remarkable.  If  we  can  make  the 
House,  voting  by  States,  the  umpire,  then  we 
can  make  the  Vice-President  the  umpire,  then 
we  can  make  the  President  tlje  umpire,  we  can 
make  a  justice  of  the  peace  the  umpire  just  as 
well  and  Just  as  constitutionally.  It  is  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  either  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  decide  this  question  himself, 
as  argued  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  or  it 
is  that  the  two  Houses,  acting  in  their  normal 
ci4>acity — the  Senate  acting  as  a  Senate,  each 
Senator  having  one  vote,  and  the  House  acting 
as  a  House,  each  member  having  one  vote- 
shall  decide  this  question;  and  in  case  they 
cannot  agree,  who  shall  decide  it?  It  is  not 
defeating  the  will  of  the  people;  but  it  is  sim- 
ply an  inability  to  find  out  what  is  the  will  ot 
the  people ;  and  what  government  does  actu- 
ally represent  the  people.  A  contingency  of 
that  kind  may  occur;  it  would  be  a  misfortune, 
and  not  perhaps  the  fault  of  our  system  of 
government.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
may  happen  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  any 
law,  the  most  necessary  law  to  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  appropriation  bUls  for  carrying 
on  the  Government.  If  the  two  Houses  cannot 
agree,  the  bill  must  f aU ;  and  the  necessity  of 
passing  a  bill  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the 
framers  of  our  Oonstitntion  that  we  should  call 
in  an  umpire  to  settie  an  appropriation  bill  in 
case  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree. 

Mr.  B ATARD.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  Is  not  the  latter  portion  of  his  ar^- 
ment  fatal  entirely  to  that  which  preceded  it  ? 
He  is  claiming  a  power  for  the  two  Houses  to 
act  coEJointiy.  That  is  an  affirmative  power. 
He  is  claiming  a  right  in  either  House  acting 
separately  to  exercise  a  negative  power,  a  pow- 
er of  veto,  that  is  quite  as  complete  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  this  question  as  the  afiinna- 
tive  power  to  permit  a  rote  to  be  counted.  If 
he  claims  that  power,  and  claims  for  the  Senate 
the  right  to  put  its  veto  upon  the  count  of  an 
electoral  vote,  how  can  he  deny  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  vest  that  same  power  in  the 
House  f  He  speaks  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate acting  in  their  normal  capacity,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  They  are  differentiy  consti- 
tuted, constituted  for  difPerent  purposes,  with 
very  different  constituencies,  upon  very  differ- 
ent principles,  the  one  representing  numbers, 
the  other  representing  separate  communities. 
But  if  the  Senator  denies  the  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  give  the  House  in  one 
event  the  power  of  arbitration,  he  may  Just  as 
well  and  as  consistentiy  deny  the  power  of 
either  House  to  have  t^e  right  of  negativing 
the  action  of  the  other,  which  he  has  dalmea 
by  his  bill  in  the  second  section. 
'  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Senator  to 
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read  from  his  former  report  on  this  qaestion  of 
comiting  the  electoral  votes  to  show  that  there 
was  an  inequality  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  as  to  Inere  numbers  in  the  formation  of 
this  Union.  The  States  as  separate  oommu- 
nities  formed  it,  and  they  had  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  council  which  we  constitute  pow- 
ers given  to  them  as  States,  an  equal  suffrage 
to  them  irrespective  of  the  population  within 
their  limits;  an^  had  that  not  been  given,  Uie 
Unioif  never  would  have  been  formed.  The 
principle  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
when  it  provides  that  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing a  Chief  Magistrate  on  a  failure  to  find  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  then 
the  States  as  States  voting  one  equal  with  the 
other  shall  take  the  place  of  the  people  and  de- 
termine. 

This  was  not  intended  to  be  a  purely  popular 
Government,  and  the  features  of  its  frame- 
work show  that  it  was  not.  There  were  to  be 
checks  upon  numbers  as  well  as  checks  upon 
mere  local  sovereignty.  It  was  the  blended 
form  that  made  it  complete,  and  that  attests 
its  wisdom ;  and  the  principle,  dislike  it  thoush 
the  Senator  may,  and  argue  against  it  though  he 
may,  and  ridicule  it  though  he  may,  in  his  re- 
ports, the  principle  stands  that  this  Union  is 
one  of  separate  States,  and  the  rights  of  the 
weakest  stand  level  with  the  rights  of  the  great- 
est; and  so  it  will  be  until  the  Constitution 
shall  be  trampled  under  foot  and  our  form  of 
government  broken  up. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see invokes  that  very  principle  which  the  Con- 
stitution itself  is  so  replete  with,  tiiie  recogni- 
tion of  State  sovereignty  and  State  existence 
upon  important  occasions,  and  one  of  those  oc- 
casions is  when  a  Chief  Magistrate  comes  to  be 
chosen  and  the  electoral  college  has  failed  to 
declare  itself  by  a  majority  of  its  votes  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  candidate ;  then  and  in  that 
event  the  result  is  imperative  and  the  duty  is 
imperative,  and  the  power  is  complete  in  the 
States  meeting  as  States,  and  each  one  for  it- 
self, with  equal  voice  proceeding  to  represent 
the  people  and  elect  a  President  for  them.  It 
is  because  that  provision  is  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  because  I  do  respect  the  Consti- 
tution and  am  sworn  to  obey  it,  that  I  did 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  provides,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  and  House  to  concur  as  to  which  is 
the  true  certificate  to  be  received  by  them  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State,  that  then  the 
House  shall  exercise  its  function  properly  as 
established  by  the  Coustitution  and  declare  for 
them. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all  in  the  event  of  the 
States  being  equal  in  number,  and  therefore  a 
tie  vote  between  them  arising,  that  we  should 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  make  the  Vice-President  the 
ultimate  arbiter,  so  that  he  shall  decide  in  case 
from  these  causes  you  have  not  reached  a  de- 
obion.    But  it  is  all-important  that  the  States 


should  not  be  disfranchised,  that  we  ehoold 
have  a  decision,  and  that  we  should  come  &t 
that  in  a  way  that  shall  give  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  and  upon  which  we  may  rest  all  witb 
confidence. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  when  it  u 
said  that  this  Union  is  composed  of  States,  1 
agree  to  it ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  this  u  a 
Government  of  States,  I  disagree  utterly.  ItU 
a  Government  of  the  people,  and  is  not  a  Go^ 
emment  of  States. 

Mr.  BATARD.  Is  it  not  a  Federal  GoTers- 
mentf 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  not  a  compact  of 
States.  The  Constitution  was  formed  bj  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  rests  upon  \k 
broad  shoulders  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  clause  in  the  ConBtitntioQ 
providing  for  an  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States  finally  by  the  States  voting  &s 
States  is  the  most  illogical  provision  in  it,  and 
was  so  recognized  at  the  time  it  was  adopted 
by  at  least  one  distinguisbed  member  of  tb« 
convention,  and  has  often  been  since.  First, 
our  fathers  did  not  recognize  an  election  bj  a 
plurality  vote  of  the  electors.  The  sncces^ 
candidate  must  have  a  miyority  of  all,  ao  as  to 
make  him  more  nearly  represent  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  but  in  caee  he  cannot  get 
that,  then  the  question  was  to  be  referred  t{? 
the  States  voting  as  States,  each  being  eqn&l 
under  which,  as  I  have  just  shown,  onefiftocf 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  elect  a 
President;  under  which  forty-five  membertof 
Congress  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
may  elect  a  President,  and  forty-five  members 
may  decide  every  question  proposed  to  be  ^^ 
ferred  to  that  House  under  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Sir,  we  cannot 
afford  to  go  any  further  in  that  direction;  an^ 
I  undertake  to  say  that  if  we  were  now  called 
upon  to  frame  the  Constltntion,  with  our  pres- 
ent ideas  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  safety  of  electing  directly  bj  tbe 
people,  and  not  by  intermediate  bodies,  no  6»;b 
provision  would  be  placed  in  the  ConstltatioB 
of  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  Congress  having  a  right  bj  & 
bill  to  provide  an  umpire  to  decide  in  case  tbe 
two  Houses  disagree,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ao  ot- 
terly  foreign  to  our  system  of  govemroeot, 
that  I  can  hardly  regard  it  seriously.  I&  & 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  two  Hoosea  of 
Congress^  if  it  belongs  to  tiiem  at  all,  and  not 
to  the  Yice-President,  that  they  can  delegate 
their  power  to  the  House  voting  by  States,  or 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  to  the  Snpreae 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  distic- 
guished  private  person,  is  utterly  at  war  vitli 
our  whole  theory  of  constitutional  goTen- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  do  not  mean  to' 
say  that  my  friend  from  Indiana  is  not  rigbt; 
but  there  are  a  good  many  aniJogies  for  it  lo 
Wisconsin  they  elected  a  governor,  and  ^et, 
after  one  man  was  proclaimed  the  govemoTi 
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there  was  an  umpire  in  the  shape  of  a  ooort  of 
jasUoe  that  dedared  another  man  elected  and 
turned  him  out.  We  have,  in  the  discassion 
over  Pinohhaok^s  case,  a  good  manj  times  re- 
ferred to  an  umpire  who,  after  the  people  of 
Louisiana  had  decided,  settled  the  question  as 
to  which  was  the  governor.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that,  where  the  Oon^titution  commits  a 
But^Jeot  to  Oongress  and  yet  leaves  it  so  unde- 
fined, so  generiJ,  we  have  a  power  according 
to  our  discretion  hy  law  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thority committed  to  us ;  but,  while  I  say  this, 
I  want  to  reserve  my  right  to  vote  against  the 
suggestion  that  I  have  made,  because  the  Sena- 
tor may  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong ;  a  thing 
which  does  not  often  occur,  however,  I  notice, 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  un- 
der the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  it  was  held 
that  the  question  of  a  contested  gubernatorial 
election  might  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  that 
State.  Just  the  reverse  was  held  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  It  depended  upon  the  wording 
of  the  constitution.  The  Legislature  decided 
a  question  of  contested  election  between  con- 
tending candidates  for  gcwernor.  The  supreme 
court  of  that  State  assumed  the  jurisdiction  to 
decide  the  same  question  and  awarded  the 
office  to  another  man.  That  is  a  very  recent 
thing,  and  within  our  recollection  here.  The 
Attorney-General  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  is  a  very  distin- 
guished member,  were  consulted,  and  they  de- 
cided that  the  jurisdiction  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  and  that  the 
supreme  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  I 
may  be  wrong  about  my  recollection  of  the 
aif.iir,  but  that  is  it.  I  speak  of  the  general 
principle  that,  where  powers  are  devolved 
upon  a  legislature  or  upon  Oongress — ques- 
tions to  be  decided  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
State  or  by  Oongress — ^the  decision  of  those 
questions  cannot  be  delegated  to  an  umpire  or 
to  any  third  tribunal.  That  is  the  general 
principle  wl^ch,  I  think,  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed here. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  there  are 
Senators  who  desire  not  to  have  this  vote 
taken  to-day;  and,  as  I  am  not  at  all  urgent 
aboat  it,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER  (Mr.  Wmoht 
in  the  chair).  Before  puttins^  that  motion, 
tlie  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  a  House 
bill  for  reference.     

Ik  Senate. 

Tuuday^  March  14,  1876. 

("CoDgressioDAlBeooid,"  pp.  1698-^1695.) 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (S.  No. 
1)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  and 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  the 
p3nding  question  being  on  the  amendment  of 


Mr.  Shbbman  to  strike  out  in  lines  7,  8,  and  0 
of  the  third  section  the  words : 

In  the  power  of  a  minority  of  each  House  to  direct 
that  the  main  question  ahall  be  put. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

The  duty  of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question. 

So  that  the  proviso  will  read : 

Provided^  That,  after  enoh  debate  has  lasted  two 
hours,  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  each  Houae  to  put  the 
mun  queatlon  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  objection  to  that  amendment.  It  is  possi- 
ble objections  might  arise  to  an  electoral  vote 
that  the  Senate  and  House  might  want  to  con- 
sider longer  than  two  hours ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  there  might  be  danger  of  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  result  of  the  vote  being  too 
long  delayed,  I  shall  not  especially  oppose  the 
amendment  which  will  close  the  debate  per- 
emptorily at  the  end  of  two  hours. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion will  now  be  on  tne  ietmendiuent  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopsb], 
which  will  be  read. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  On  that  amendment  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amend- 
ment will  now  be  read. 

The  CniEP  Glebe.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond section  it  is  proposed  to  insert : 

And  if  tlie  two  Houses  do  not  agree  aa  to  whioh 
return  ahall  bo  counted,  then  that  vote  ahall  be 
counted  which  the  House  of  Kepresentativea,  voting 
by  Statea,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House, 
ahall  deoide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wallace] 
suggested  an  amendment,  and  if  he  does  not 
offer  it  I  wish  to  offer  substantially  the  same 
amendment.  I  offer  the  following  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  as  a  substitute  for  it : 

But  if  the  Senate  should  vote  for  counting  one 
certificate  and  the  House  of  Bepreaentativea  another, 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  shall  finally  de- 
termine which  shall  be  counted,  by  a  vote  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  State  (including  the 
Senators  thereiyom)  having  one  vote ;  but  if  the  rep- 
resentation of  any  State  ahall  be  equally  divided  its 
vote  ahall  not  be  counted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  evident  that  the  biU 
is  defective  in  one  respect.  The  author  of  the 
bill  himself  admits  that  in  a  Artain  contin- 
gency this  bill  will  not  be  operative;  that 
where  there  are  two  returns  from  a  State  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  vortes  for  accept- 
ing one  return  and  the  Senate  the  other,  in 
that  event  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be  lost 
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It  seems  to  me  in  a  bill  of  so  mnoh  importance 
as  this  there  ought  to  be  no  omisuon  of  that 
sort,  but  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  complete  and 

froYide  for  every  contingency  that  may  arise, 
t  is  not  only  the  right  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  coontinff  the  electoral  votes,  but  it  is  an 
imperative  anty  and  we  ought  to  perform  that 
duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  itself  is 
the  only  body  to  determine  this  question.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  where  there  has 
been  no  election  by  the  people  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  shall  deciae  who  ahaJl  be  Presi- 
dent, but  the  same  Constitution  provides  that 
where  there  shall  be  no  election  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent the  Senate  shall  dedde  who  shall  be  Vice- 
President.  The  second  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  second  section  has  this  provision. 
After  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
by  the  House,  it  says : 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
as  Vice-President  snail  be  the  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  a  migority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  miyoTity, 
then  fh>m  the  two  hiffhest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  tne  Vice-President:  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Sena^rs,  and  a  minority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  ofBce  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems,  then,  according  to  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  that  in  a  certdn  event  the 
Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Senate. 
There  is  provision  for  the  failure  of  an  election 
by  the  electoral  college  of  President  and  Vice- 
President;  in  one  event  the  House  elects  tlje 
President,  atd  in  another  event  the  Senate 
elects  the  Vice-President.  The  returns  of  the 
election  of  both  officers  are  embraced  in  the 
same  certificates.  It  would  seem  to  me  there- 
fore proper,  as  the  election  is  for  both,  that 
the  two  Houses  should  be  the  joint  tribunal  to 
determine  the  question.  In  that  view  I  think 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the  proper 
solution  of  this  question. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  shoifld  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  explain  to  me  where  he 
finds  the  constitutional  authority  for  making 
this  provision  or  for  making  the  provisionpro- 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  power  we  are  conferring 
upon  one  House  or  upon  the  two  Houses  vot- 
ing together  as  a  consolidated  committee  ?  Is 
it  a  legislative  power,  or  a  judicial  power,  or 
what  sort  of  a  power?  The  Constitution,  it 
appears  to  me,  regulates  what  is  to  be  done  on 
this  occasion  wi&out  conferring  any  powers 
upon  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate ;  or  else  it  provides,  as  it  does  here,  what 
shall  be  done,  and  then  leaves  it,  as  all  other 
questions  axlKng  under  the  Constitution  are 
left,  to  jndioial  determination,  if  any  dispute 
should  arise.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  indeed  in  holding  that  we  have 
the  power  by  law  to  say  that  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute about  a  return  on  the  occasion  referred 


to  in  the  Constitution,  the  House  of  B«we- 
sentatives  shall  determine  that  dispute.    The 
legal  objection  to  it,  to  my  mind,  is  just  u 
great  as  it  would  be  to  our  BSjing  that  tb« 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Waahingtoa 
shall  determine  that  dispute.    If  we  have  tk 
power  to  legislate  at  au  otherwise  than  to 
regulate  the  congressional  action  of  the  tvo 
Houses  as  independent  bodies,  as  has  been  tk 
practice  hitherto,  we  have  the  power,  of  cour^ 
to  select  who  shall  be  the  canvaaainf^  board  in 
case  of  dispute,  who  shall  be  the   deciding 
board  in  case  of  dispute,  in  reference  to  tk 
very  act  of  reaching  the  result,  not  in  refer- 
ence to  who  may  have  the  title  afterward,  be- 
cause we  do  not  undertake  to  dispose  of  that  a 
any  way  except  as  the  Constitution  does,  tbt 
the  man  who  has  got  the  most  electoral  votes 
— ^and  of  course  that  means  legal  and  constitu- 
tional votes— shall  be  the  President.     Kobodj 
would  contend  if  one  was  declared  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  to  have  been  elected,  ssd 
it  turned  out  that  the  returns  .from  haU  of  the 
States  were  entirely  fabricated  and  bad  neva 
been  sent  by  those  States  at  all,  that  the  person 
he  so  declared  to  bet  elected  on  that  day  was 
constitutionally  the  President,  I  should  sop- 
pose.    But  certainly  if  you  were  to  aay  tiut, 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Constitution  ha 
confided  to  Congress  the  congressional  power, 
acting  as  two  independent  bodies  but  concur- 
rently, to  dispose  of  this  question;  bnt  to  sst 
that  we  may  by  law  (not  in  the  exercise  of  our 
function  to  confer  powers  upon  some  judicial 
tribunal  described  in  the  Constitution  to  settle 
something)  confer  powers  upon  a  body  not 
judicial  and  not  legislative  in  a  conatitntioDs] 
sense,  is  to  my  mind  going  entirely  outside  of 
any  authority  that  we  possess.. 

I  therefore,  Hr.  President,  without  goia; 
into  the  practical  inequalities  and  temptatiooi 
that  would  exist  in  respect  of  either  of  these 
amendments,  vote  against  Uiem  both  upon  Uk 
eround  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  are  plsis- 
ly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN.  I  shaU  propose 
an  amendment  when  the  proper  time  coIDe^ 
which  I  will  now  read : 

If  the  two  Houses  shtll  not  agree,  the  diireraee 
shall  be  immediately  referred  to  the  Chief  Jiistk« 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  presidlDg  ofBoer  of  tlit 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  whose  d^- 
aion  shall  be.  final.  If  the  Chief  Justioe  is  abaent  or 
unable  to  attend,  the  senior  associate  Justioe  of  tk« 
Supreme  Court  present  in  the  Capitol  or  other  place 
of  meeting  shall  abt  in  his  place. 

This  is  a  judicial  question ;  a  question  of  lav 
and  of  fact;  but  judicial,  whether  of  fact  cr 
law ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  it  to  the  presiding  officer  ct 
the  judicial  department.  It  is  true  that  it  h 
judicial,  and  yet  it  is  political  in  its  nature. 
The  Constitution  has  imposed  certain  duties 
upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  of  tk« 
House  are  competently  associated  vrith  the 
Chief  Justice.    If  it  be  said  that  nothing  viH 
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result  excepting  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  one 
State  unless  we  make  this  arrangement,  the 
loss  of  one  State  is  a  great  loss ;  it  is  an  organio 
loss ;  it  is  a  loss  that  may  change  the  character 
ot  the  whole  election ;  it  is  a  loss  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coantry  would  not  qaietly  submit 
to.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  important  that 
before  we  pass  this  bill  we  should  make  such 
arrangement  as  will  secure  the  vote  of  every 
State,  for  thereby  we  may  avoid  civil  war. 

Those  who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
the  Constitution  have  predicted  that  the  great- 
est peril  to  this  country  is  just  at  the  very  point 
we  are  now  considering ;  and  I  see  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  which  is 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution is  silent  on  the  subject.  It  imposes  upon 
the  Legislature  the  duty  of  making  provision 
for  counting  the  votes.  This  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  an  equitable,  just,  constitution- 
al provision ;  and,  besides,  it  is  dignified,  con- 
servative, and  proper.  It  comports  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  question  that  we  should 
call  the  head  of  the  judicial  department  of  the 
country  to  decide  it.  The  matter  referred  is 
a  difference  between  the  two  Houses.  That 
might  be  only  a  question  of  law.  The  two 
I  Houses  might  agree  on  everything  excepting  a 
dispute  as  to  some  principle  of  law.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  is  the  matter 
which  the  amendment  proposes  to  refer. 

I  make  these  suggestions  now  rather  than 
when  the  amendment  is  taken  up,  because  it 
may  have  an  effect  upon  the  vote  which  shall 
be  given  upon  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  not  prepared  just 
now  to  vote  upon  any  of  the  propositions 
which  have  been  suggested ;  that  is,  I  am  not 
as  well  prepared  as  I  would  like  to  be.  This 
sabject  is  full  of  difficulty.  For  reasons  that 
I  gave  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  a  matter  of 
disagreement  can  be  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  confer  upon 
that  court  as  a  court  any  such  power.  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed yesterday. 

Then,  to  give  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  right  to  decide  it  may  be  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  yet  there  are  very  grave  consider- 
ations there,  for  you  put  the  House  under  the 
temptation  to  disagree  with  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  resalt  of  the  disagreement  may  be  that  the 
House  will  have  the  decision  alone.  So,  take 
it  any  way  you  will,  there  is  difficalty.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  or  ought  to  confer  this 
power,  in  the  case  of  disagreement  of  the 
Houses,  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  either 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done. 
What  I  desire  is  that  we  may,  in  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  one  House 
having  a  majority  of  one  party  and  the  other 
House  having  a  msgority  of  the  other  party, 
endeavor  to  come  to  some  understanding  that, 
being  agreed  upon,  will  command  the  support 
of  reasonable  men  of  all  parties.  I  should 
hope  that,  if  we  came  to  a  conclusion  satisfac- 
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tory  to  the  Senate  generally,  the  biU  that  pass- 
es here  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  If  it  is  made  a 
party  question,  I  do  not  know  what  might  be 
the  result.  I  have  no  right,  however,  to  urge 
that  consideration  upon  the  Senate;  but  it 
seems  to  me  very  material  that  we  should,  if 
possible,  arrive  at  as  harmonious  a  result  as 
can  be  reached. 

In  order  that  we  may  study  the  various 
propositions  that  have  been  submitted  more 
than  we  have  yet  had  time — at  least  I  speak 
for  myself — as  well  as  other  propositions  which 
Senators  may  desire  to  lay  upoii  the  table,  I 
move  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
be  postponed  until  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  and 
that  the  amendments  already  suggested  or  that 
any  other  Senator  may  wish  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  be  printed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  new  section,  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  either  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered.  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  to  it  now,  and  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  address  the  Senate  upon  it  at  all.  Some- 
thing better  may  be  offered,  but,  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  work, 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  may  be  put  with  the 
others  and  printed  in  due  form. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  proposes  an  amendment. 
It  is  not  in  order  now,  but  it  will  be  submit- 
ted and  printed  with  the  three  amendments 
already  pending. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  ifc  be  read  for  infor- 
mation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
as  an  additional  section  the  following : 

Sbo.  — .  Should  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  fiot- 
ing  separately,  fail  to  aeree  as  to  which  is  the  true 
and  valid  return  of  suck  State,  then,  and  in  that 
event  only,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  make  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion: Protfided^  the  President  of  the  Sena^  shall 
render  his  decision  in  favor  of  such  return  as  shall 
have  received  a  migority  of  all  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  considered  by  him  as  if  botli 
Houses  had  cast  their  votes  in  joint  meeting  assem- 
bled. 

Mr.  HOWE.  I  shall  acquiesce  in  the  motion 
to  postpone  very  readily,  for  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  surprising  that  I  should  find  myself 
quite  as  unprepared  to  vote  satisfactorily  to 
myself  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  profeasea 
himself  to  be.  But  I  want,  before  the  bill 
goes  over,  to  make  one  suggestion  whioh  baa 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  is  a  suggestioa  of 
the  difficulty  that  is  presented  to  my  naind  aa 
the  most  obvious  one,  and  the  one  most  diffU»itt 
to  meet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  deter- 
mining what  votes  shall  be  counted  and  what 
shall  not  is  either  a  political  or  a  judicial  ques- 
tion. If  a  judicial  question,  I  think  it  oqgfat 
to  be  submitted  to  some  one  of  the  judicial 
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tribunals  recognized  by  tbe  Constitntion,  and 
not  to  a  special  tribunal  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  If  it  is  a  political  question^  then 
shall  it  be  determined  by  any  political  aepart- 
ment  of  the  National  Government  or  by  the 

fiolitical  department  of  the  State  government  ? 
t  is  manifest  to  my  mind,  from  looking  at  the 
Constitution,  that  those  who  framed  that  in- 
strument never  anticipated  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  be  stumbling  over 
a  difficulty  of  this  sort.  They  said  that  each 
State  shall  appoint  the  electors  in  just  Such 
way  as  the  ^legislature  may  see  fit ;  and  it  did 
not  apparently  occur  to  the  men  who  made 
the  Constitution  that  such  a  scandal  as  two 
bodies  of  men  claiming  to  be  the  Legislature 
of  a  State  would  ever  appear  in  American  his- 
tory. I  wish  we  could  say  that  no  such  scan- 
dal ever  had  appeared.  It  did  not  occur  to 
the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  that  there 
would  be  ever,  I  think,  two  sets  of  papers  sent 
up  here  pretending  to  be  the  vote  of  a  State. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  they  intended  to 
delegate  to  tliese  two  Houses  no  judicial,  no 
political,  no  discretionary  authority  whatever, 
but  simply  the  ministerial  act  of  opening  a 
letter  and  reading  the  contents  in  the  presence 
of  the  picked  men  of  all  the  States;  that  is 
all. 

We  are  not  now  quite  a  hundred  years  old 
as  a  nation,  as  a  government  considerably  less, 
and  we  have  already  been  shocked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  letters  declaring  very  differ- 
ent results  in  the  same  State  upon  a  presiden- 
tial vote.  The  thing  we  want  to  guard  against, 
if  we  can  by  any  possibility,  is  the  appearance 
of  any  such  dispute  in  the  convention  hereaf- 
ter. If  you  can  legislate  in  any  way  so  as  to 
prevent  the  appearance  in  any  of  the  States  of 
two  bodies  of  men  claiming  to  be  a  legislature, 
or  two  bodies  of  men  claiming  to  be  an  elec- 
toral college,  then  I  think  you  have  accom- 
plished the  object.  Clearly  there  can  be  but 
one  Legislature  in  a  State ;  there  can  be  but 
one  electoral  college  of  a  State ;  but  one  body 
having  the  right  to  send  the  letter  declaring 
the  will  of  a  pnrticnlar  State  in  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President.  Dozens  of  pre- 
tenders may  appear.  Only  one  is  true,  and  all 
the  rest  are  sham.  A  dozen  bills  may  be  put 
in  circulation  of  the  same  number,  the  same 
letter,  claiming  to  be  issued  by  the  same  au- 
thority, and  to  rest  upon  the  same  credit.  One 
is  genuine ;  all  the  rest  are  counterfeit.  You 
have  provided  laws  for  punishing  everybody 
who  puts  in  circulation  all  the  sham  notes; 
and  if  you  can  provide  by  law  for  punishing 
adequately  those  who  shall  forge  or  counter- 
feit or  issue  sham  letters  or  certificates  of  elec- 
tion, that  is  a  sort  of  legislation  that  I  would 
like  to  engage  in.  You  send  the  man  who  is- 
sues a  forged  or  counterfeit  note  to  Staters 
prison  or  somewhere  else  where  he  will  be  out 
of  the  way.  Precisely  where  you  should  put 
those  men  who  send  up  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  false  and  counterfeited  certifi- 


cate of  the  result  of  a  presidential  election  ii 
a  State  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  There  is  d( 
punishment  I  can  conceive  of  ever  inflict^ 
upon  crime  too  heavy  to  visit  upon  the  head 
of  such  miscreants.  Whether  those  penalties 
should  be  imposed  by  the  States,  or  shoiild  U 
imposed  by  the  national  authority,  is  a  qoes- 
tion  we  might  well  consider ;  but  I  do  not  sec 
tliis  morning  how,  if  you  aUow  such  papers  t 
come  up  here,  you  are  going  to  provide  a  tribs- 
nal  which  shall  instruct  the  two  Houses  which 
of  the  two  papers  is  a  true  one  and  which  \s  i 
false  one. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  poatpone- 
ment,  but  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  tk 
when  we  take  up  the  bill  to-morrow  we  sb&T. 
consider  it  until  it  is  disposed  of,  either  on  to- 
morrow or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  witi}- 
out  a  further  postponement. 

Mr.  FRELINGHU  YSEN.  I  move  the  amenii 
ment  which  I  read  to  the  Senate  as  an  aneod- 
ment  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Stc- 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopeb],  to  coin: 
in  after  the  word  **  agree," 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senile' 
from  New  Jersey  moves  to  amend  the  ameiH^ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  by  stril^in: 
out  all  after  the  word  "  agree  "  and  inferriL- 
what  he  has  read,  which  is  to  perfect  the  tcs* 
while  the  substitute  is  pending  ofiered  bjti 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Johssto].  Tt? 
Senator  from  Virginia  proposes  a  snbstits:' 
for  the  whole  amendment,  striking  out  all  ii'^^-  | 
the  word  **  and."    The  rule  permits  a  perfc 
tion  of  the  text.    The  question  will  be  firsts 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  fM 
New  Jersey.    All  these  amendments  are  to  » 
printed,  and  the  question  now  is  whether  ti* 
whole  subject  shall  be  postponed  until  to-ci  > 
row  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  do  not  rise  to  rer;^ 
what  other  Senators  have  said  as  to  tben^ 
portance  of  this  question.  It  is  importaDt  d 
it  is  intricate ;  and  because  of  both  thost  ttii*» 
I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion.  .  I 

The  postponement  is  moved  very  prop^r.^ j 
as  I  think,  in  order  that  the  Senator  wboKv-a 
it,  and  of  course  that  other  Senators,  roajLt 
an  opportunity  to  understand,  as  they  do  r  I 
yet  understand,  the  bill  before  us  and  the  \  j.1 
ous  amendments  which  have  been  and  m^.j  ^ 
proposed.     If  the  postponement  takes  p-^ 
until  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  the  Si^^ 
from  Ohio  must  see  that  there  is  bnt  little  -; 
at  least  in  that  part  of  his  motion  wLieb  ud 
to  printing  the  amendments.    Nobodrkt-' 
them  in  print  until  that  time.    Pos>iWy ;' 
may  be  found  in  the  morning  in  the  Ki^'^'^ 
if  one  can  get  time  in  the  morning  bef<^^ 
meeting  of  tie  Senate  to  study  them.  I  f 
think  it  would  be  better  if  this  matter  sj" 
stand  until  day  after  to-morrow,  ^M\ 
be  made  a  special  order,  if  the  S«^*!^^^^ 
Indiana  thinks  there  is  any  danger  of  it*' , 
displaced.    I  should  not  at  all  be  sorp: 
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a  oonoluaion  might  be  reached  as  soon  if  now 
it  is  known  that  it  is  to  be  considered  at  that 
time,  Senators  having  time  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject generally  and  to  look  at  these  ameDd- 
ments,  as  it  wonld  be  if  taken  np  at  one  o^clock 
to-morrow,  when  really  very  little  opportunity 
will  be  given  after  the  amendments  are  in  print 
to  study  them.  I  have  no  convenience  of  my 
own  about  it. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  If  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  who  has  the  bill 
in  charge  to  fix  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  will 
very  willingly  modify  my  motion. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  As  I  was  saying,  I  have 
no  convenience  of  my  own  about  it  at  all,  ex- 
cept that,  having  been  out  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, very  likely  I  am  less  informed,  and  no 
doubt  I  am,  than  any  other  Senator;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  object  being  to  enable  all 
of  us  to  be  prepared  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion  about  it,  we  had  better  have  a  time 
within  which  that  can  be  done  than  to  fix  a 
time  within  which  we  know  it  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  THURMAN.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  understand  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  who  has  the  bill  in  charge, 
and  therefore  I  modify  my  motion  to  postpone 
the  bill  until  one  oxlock  on  Thursday  and 
make  it  the  special  order  for  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  modifies  his  motion,  postponing  the 
bill  until  Thursday  at  one  o^clock  and  making 
it  the  spectal  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill  going  over  until  that  time;  bnt  we 
are  aware  that  a  special  order  has  no  weight, 
th  at  it  is  only  a  method  of  postponing  a  matter 
indefinitely.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  sort  of  understanding — I  will  not  say 
expressed,  but  a  kind  of  understanding — ^that 
the  unfinished  business  of  Wednesday  shall  not 
pnt  the  bill  out  of  the  charge  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  ask  a  change  of  the  rule  in  reference 
to  special  orders,  but  I  am  willing,  that  in  this 
particular  case,  which  ought  to  be  attended  to 
early  in  this  session  and  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  other  House,  the  bill  going  over 
antil  day  after  to-morrow,  it  shall  be  with  the 
[inderstandiug  that  it  will  be  considered  on 
that  day. 

Hr.  C0NKLIN6.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
CIO  objection  has  appeared  here,  and  I  imagine 
:hAt  there  will  be  no  objection,  that  by  unani- 
noas  consent  the  Senator  from  Indiana  can 
lave  an  understanding  that  when,  at  one 
>^ clock  on  Thursday,  he  moves  to  take  up  this 
>ill,  he  shall  have  the  vote  of  everybody  in  the 
donate  to  take  it  np.  In  that  case  we  do  not 
IT  ant  it  made  a  special  order. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  have  that  under- 
tanding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  That  must 
»0  done  by  unanimous  consent.  A  special 
»rcler  cannot  displace  unfinished  business.  Is 
Liere  objection?    There  is  no  objection ;  and. 


by  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  will  come  up 
on  Thursday  at  one  o^clock. 


In  Senate. 

ThurBday,  March  16,  1876. 

(**  GongreBBioDal  Record,"  pp.  1749-1767.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  morn- 
ing hour  has  expired,  and  the  special  order  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No. 
1)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  and 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopbb]  proposed  an 
amendment  for  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  John8Ton]  moved  a  substitute,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fbeling- 
mnrsEN]  has  moved  to  perfect  the  text  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  by 
an  amendment  which  is  now  the  pending  quea- 
tion.    The  Secretary  will  report  it. 

The  Ohief  Olbbk.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopeb]  is  to 
add  to  the  second  section  of  the  bill : 

And  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  afi^ree  as  to  which 
return  shall  be  counted,  then  that  vote  ahall  be 
counted  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting 
by  States,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House, 
shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FreunohutbenI  is  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  *^ agree"  m  the  first  line  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
and  insert : 

The  difference  shall  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  the  Presid- 
ing Ofiicer  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  If  the  Chief 
Justice  is  absent  or  unable  to  attend,  the  senior  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  present  in  the 
Capitol  or  other  place  of  meeting  shall  act  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
proposes  to  refer  the  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  to  the  umpirage  of  three  individu- 
als :  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  not  referring  it  to  any  ludical  tri- 
bunal, and  if  such  a  reference  as  this  can  be 
made  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  reference 
might  be  made  to  any  other  three  individuals. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  the  three  in- 
dividuals named  in  the  amendment  are  ofScers 
of  the  Government.  If  this  reference  can  be 
made  to  them  it  may  be  made  to  three  private 
citizens,  and  it  can  only  therefore  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  Congress,  having  power 
to  provide  by  law  the  mode  of  counting  the 
votes,  its  power  is  almost  or  quite  unlimited  in 
the  choice  of  the  means.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  say  what  are  the  limits  upon  our  power  of 
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legislation  in  this  respect.  It  ia  always  dan- 
gerons  to  undertake  to  set  fixed  limits  to  a 
power  of  the  Government  before  the  case  arises, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  no  one  can  foresee  all 
the  cases  that  may  arise  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

But  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  this 
proposition  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  provides — 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  occupying  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  saying  what  has  been  said  and  what 
is  known  to  every  Senator ;  and  yet  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  will  be  perhaps  a  sufficient 
excuse — 

The  Frenident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  proaenoe  of 
the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bcpreaentatives,  open  all 
the  certiflcatea,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

From  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution, 
no  function  or  duty  is  devolved  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  except  to  **open  all  the  cer- 
tificates  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives."  It  is  not  said  that 
he  shall  count  them,  nor  is  it  said  in  express 
words  that  they  shall  be  counted  by  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  convention,  and  the  practioe  of 
the  Government  has  not  been  entirely  uniform. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Whtte]  called 
our  attention  the  other  day  to  the  proceedings 
when  the  vote  was  counted  at  the  first  election, 
the  election  of  General  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Adams  as 
Yice-Presideut,  and  it  is  true  that  those  pro- 
ceedings did  give  some  color  to  his  proposition 
that  the  power  of  counting,  and  therefore  the 
power  of  determining  what  is  the  true  return, 
is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Senate.  I 
say  those  proceedings  seemed  to  give  some  col- 
or to  that  proposition,  because  in  that  case 
^^  John  Langdon,  esq.,  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States." 
That  language  would  seem  to  import  that  he 
was  to  do  the  counting,  and  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  because  a  President  of  the 
Senate  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  votes 
might  be  opened,  and  therefore  in  order  that 
they  might  be  counted,  and  nothing,  I  think, 
of  any  great  force  can  be  gathered  from  the 
use  of  that  language  in  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Langdon  President  of  the  Senate.  Tlie 
proceedings,  however,  go  on  further.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1789,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Sen- 
ate— this  was  immediately  on  the  election  of 
Mr.  Langdon — 

Ord«T€iy  That  Mr.  Ellsworth  inform  the  Ilouae  of 
Repreeentativea  that  a  (quorum  of  the  Senate  is 
formed ;  that  a  President  is  elected  for  the  aole  pur- 
pose of  oneniDg  tlie  certificates  and  counting  the 
votes  of  tne  electors  of  the  severnl  States  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

,  The  same  remarks  that  I  have  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution  by  which  Mr.  Langdon 
was  appointed  will  apply  to  this  part  of  the 


order  that  the  fact  be  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  the  order 
goes  on  further : 

And  that  the  Senate  ia  now  ready  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  proceed  in  the  preaeuce  of  th«  House  to 
discharge  that  duty. 

What  "duty"  is  here  spoken  of?  What 
duty  is  it  that  the  Senate  is  to  discharge  t  M 
you  take  the  language  of  the  order,  it  can  oiilj 
be  the  duty  of  counting  the  votes.  It  tbto 
proceeds  further : 

And  that  the  Senate  have  appointed  one  of  their 
meuibers  to  sit  at  the  Clerk'a  table  to  make  a  lift  of 
the  votes  as  thev  shall  be  declared,  submitting  it  to 
the  wiadom  of  tne  Houae  to  appoint  one  or  more  of 
their  members  for  the  like  puipoae. 

That  was  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth  subsequently  reported  that  he  bad 
delivered  the  message.    Then — 

Mr.  Boudinot,  from  the  House  of  Bepresentfittvev. 
communicated  the  following  verbal  meaaag^  to  the 
Senate : 

**  Mr.  President :  I  am  directed  by  the  Hoqm  of 
Bepreaentalives  to  infonn  the  Senate  that  the  Hoiue 
ia  ready  forthwith  to  meet  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
opening  and  countinff  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  cf 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.*' 

And  he  withdrew. 

That  sheds  no  light  on^the  subject. 

The  Speaker  and  the  House  of  RepresentatiTei  at- 
tended in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpoee  h* 
pressed  in  the  message  delivered  by  Mr.  Ellswonli; 
and  after  some  time  withdrew. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  by  ballot  ^o  the  cbc-'^c 
of  a  President  of  their  body  fro  Umf^urt,  Jck 
Lanedon,  esq.,  wns  duly  elected. 

The  President  electea  for  the  purpose  of  coantiiitt 
the  votes  declared  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  ii<i 
House  of  Bepresentatives  had  met,  and  that  he>  in 
their  presence,  liad  opened  and  counted  the  vcte*«^^ 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Prealdent  of  v* 
United  States,  which  were  as  follows : 

Then  follows  the  table.    Certainly  it  ieii.<  | 
be  admitted  that,  looking  at  that  record  alocr 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  idea  at  the  commeDce-  j 
ment  of  the  Government  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  was  not  only  to  open  btf 
that  he  was  to  count  the  votes.     I  am  toM- 
I  have  not  seen  it  and  referred  to  it  mvseJf- 
that  these  proceedings  which  I  have  read  fn*t 
our  Manual  are  not  quite  complete,  and  tb&t  I 
reference  to  the  Journal  rebuts  to  some  eittJ* 
the  presumption  arising  from  what  I  have  reafi; 
that  it  was  considered  then  that  the  dntj  d 
counting  the  votes  devolved  on  the  Preridtrt 
of  the  Senate ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  ncv*l 
weight  can  be  attached  to  that  precedent  errt 
though  it  was  set  by  those  who  met  iictpe» 
diately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  C  > 
stitution.    No  question  was  then  made;  tb 
was  no  contest  for  the  Presidency ;  Gene 
Washington  had  received  every  vote ;  and  th 
was  no  contest  of  any  consequence  for  t 
office  of  Yice-President.    There  was  nctr 
to  do  but  the  ministerial  duty  of  niakir^l| 
table  of  the  electoral  votes  and  adding  it  ttt 
That  was  all ;  and  a  precedent  set  under  fl-* 
circumstances,  without  any  discussion  irbst 
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erer  and  where  there  was  nothing  to  raise  any 
discussion  or  question,  is .  not  one  entitled  to 
any  great  weight  in  settling  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  this. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated  and 
which  I  shall  not  bore  the  Senate  with  repeat- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible  to  adopt 
the  theory  that  the  counting  of  these  votes, 
and    consequently  the    function    of  judging 
which  is  the  true  return,  is  devolved  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate.    The  bare  fact,  which 
we  are  to  presume  must  have  been  foreseen 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
Vice-President  might  himself  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  or  for  reflection,  shows 
that,  if  the  counting  of  the  votes  were  de- 
volved upon  him,  if  the  judicial  function  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  validity  of  the  returns  were 
devolved  upon  him,  it  would  be  devolved  upon 
a  man  who  was  a  judge  in  his  own  cause. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
if  he  is  a  candidate  he  shall  not  act  in  the 
premises ;  on  the  contrary,  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  so   mandatory  that,  as  was 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mob- 
Tox]  the  other  day,  in  no  less  than  six  in- 
stances has  the   Vice-President  opened  the 
votes  when  he  himself  was  a  candidate  either 
for  the  office  of  President  or  for  reflection  to 
that  of  Vice-President ;  and  to  say  that  our 
Constitution  is  so  defective  that  it  makes  the 
determination  of  one  who  has  been  elected  the 
Chief   Magistrate  of  the  Kepublio  to  depend 
npon  the  will  of  the  very  man  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  that  office  is  to  condemn  the  Constitu- 
tion beyond  redemption.    No,  sir;  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  so  defective  as  that.    Nothing 
but  the  strongest,  clearest,  and  most  precise 
langaage  could  drive  us  to  an  interpretation 
of   that  sort.     I  therefore  think,  with  great 
deference  to  my  friend  from  Maryland  who 
took  that  ground  the  other  day,  that  that  inter- 
pretation is  not  the  correct  one,  and  while  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule  was,  in  my  judgment, 
an  improper  rule,  and  while  the  subject  was 
pot  one  to  be  regulated  by  any  joint  rule  of 
the  two  Houses,  but  to  be  regulated  by  law — 
yet  I  think  that  the  determination  then  arrived 
at,  after  discussion,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  subject  and  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence   of  the  Republic,  is  worth  much  more 
than  this  precedent  set  by  the  first  Congress  in 
ooanting  the  votes  for  General  Washington. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Will  the  Senator  aUow 
mo  to  ask  him  a  question,  if  I  do  not  interrupt 
him? 

Mr.  THURMAK  With  great  pleasure. 
Mr.  CONKLING.  I  was  diverted  for  a 
moment  during  part  of  his  argument.  I  beg 
to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution,  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  means  in  the  words  'Hhe  votes 
shall  then  be  counted,"  that  the  counting  must 
be  by  the  two  Houses  ?  He  has  been  explain- 
ing himself,  touciiin^  the  function  of  the  pre- 
aidin^  officer.  My  inquiry  is  whether  these 
W'ords  which  he  understands,  commit  to  Con- 


gress, or,  more  exactly  speaking,  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  then  assembled,  the  duty  of 
counting  the  votes ;  or  whether  the  words  ^^  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted  '^  leave  a  discretion 
to  the  law-making  power  to  provide  by  whom 
the  count  shall  be  made  ? 

Mr.  TflCRMAN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  not,  I  think,  here  on  the  former  day 
when  I  gave  to  the  Senate  my  view-^ 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  was  not ;  I  would  not 
have  interrupted  him  if  I  had  been.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  that  day  and  did  not  hear 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  TflCRMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
restating,  and  1  will  endeavor  to  do  it  briefly, 
my  view  on  that  subject.  I  think  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  these 
votes  shall  be  counted  in  some  mode  by  Con- 
gress or  the  convention  of  the  two  Houses; 
but  what  shall  be  the  mode?  Now,  I  repeat 
what  I  said  the  other  day,  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  that,  where  any  power  is  con- 
ferred npon  the  Government,  or  any  Depart- 
ment, or  officer  thereof,  and  the  mode  of  ex- 
ercising that  power  is  not  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  it  belongs  to  the  law-mak- 
ing power  to  prescribe  the  mode.  I  said  the 
other  day  that  that  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  ikQ  Grovemment,  but  I  need  not  nave 
gone  to  any  general  principles  of  government, 
because  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Consti- 
tution, as  we  idl  know  in  the  very  familiar 
paragraph,  the  last  of  section  8  of  article  1,  in 
which,  after  enumerating  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  said : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
whioh  sball  bo  neoossary  and  proper  for  cariyinfif 
into  execution  the  fore^oiDg  powers^  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitation  m  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
officer  thereof. 

W-hat  could  be  broader  than  that  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  that  was  only  put  in  out  of  abun- 
dant caution;  that  those  powers  would  have 
belonged  to  the  Congress  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, even  if  that  clause  were  stricken  out 
of  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  put  in  there  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  it  that  Con- 
gress has  these  powers. 

Now,  the  power  to  count  these  votes  must 
be  a  power  of  the  Government  or  of  some  De- 
partment or  officer  thereof.  If  it  is,  then  Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
F roper  for  carrying  into  execution  that  power, 
have,  therefore,  thought  from  the  beginning 
that  a  joint  rule  was  not  the  proper  mode,  but 
that  a  law  was  the  proper  m<>de,  and  that  that 
law  would  be  binding  npon  Congress,  as  well 
as  upon  everybody  else,  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  force.  Then  comes  the  question,  What 
mode  shall  be  prescribed  ?  I  have  said  before 
that  I  do  not  undertake  to  place  limits  arbi- 
trarily upon  the  mode  which  we  may  adopt. 
Definitions  are  very  dangerous,  as  every  lawyer 
knows.  It  is  not  safe  to  undertake  beforehand, 
and  before  the  case  arises,  to  make  an  arbitrary, 
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absolute  definition,  the  bonndariea  of  which 
can  never  be  passed,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  exigency.  That  is  always  unsafe.  There- 
fore no  wise  man  is  apt  to  go  beyond  the  case 
Sn  hand,  whether  he  is  sitting  as  a  judge  or 
sitting  as  a  Senator. 

I  do  not  undertake,  then,  to  say  what  are 
the  boundaries  of  our  power,  in  the  execution 
.of  our  legislative  duty,  to  provide  for  the  mode 
of  counting  these  votes ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Oonstitution  requires  that  this 
matter  shall  be  settled,  if  it  is  possible  to  settle 
it,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, either  acting  separately  or  acting  in  joint 
convention.  Either  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  Oonstitution  requires  tiiat  it  shall 
be  settled  in  that  mode.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  to  be  present  when  the 
-votes  are  counted.  They  are  to  be  opened  in 
their  presence.  The  usage  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  appoint  tellers  from  the  two  bodies ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  never  was  contem- 
plated that  the  determination  of  any  question 
which  should  arise  upon  that  count  should  be 
decided  by  some  other  tribunal  or  body  of  men. 

This  being  my  view,  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  idea  that  this  power  can  be  devolved  npon 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  was  suggested,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  by  no  less  eminent  a  Senator 
and  distinguished  a  jurist  than  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  a 
former  session.  You  cannot  compel  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  execute  any  such  power  as  a 
court;  that  is  very  certain.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  court,  has  nothing  but  judicial 
power;  and  its  original  jurisdiction  is  ex- 
pressly defined  in  the  Constitution;  and  de- 
termining any  question  of  election  is  not  one 
of  the  original  powers  thus  conferred  on  the 
court.  Then  the  other  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appellate  powers.  It  has  such  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  as  may  be  provided  by  law ; 
that  is,  as  Congress  may  confer  upon  it.  As  I 
said  the  other  day,  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
spoken  of  In  the  Constitution  is  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  inferior  jjndicial  tribunals  of 
the  country.  That  I  am  right  in  this  has  been 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  again  and  again. 
If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  there  is  an  old 
case  away  back  in  Dallas's  Reports,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  they  could  not 
determine  an  appeal  from  one  of  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government.  But  we  have 
lately  had  the  most  marked  case,  the  most  im- 
portant case  that  could  possibly  arise  on  that 
question  perhaps,  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Court  of  Claims  was  established 
its  sole  power  was  to  hear  and  decide  whether 
a  claim  was  valid  or  not,  without  any  power 
to  give  judgment.  It  could  simply  report  its 
finding  to  Congress ;  it  had  no  power  to  give 
any  judgment  whatsoever.  That  was  the  Court 
of  Claims  as  originally  constituted.  An  act 
was  passed  authorizing  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  this  finding  of  the  Court  of 


Claims.  The  Supreme  Court  after  an  ekbo- 
rate  discussion  aecided  that  no  such  append 
could  be  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Coq!1 
because  the  Court  of  Claims  as  then  con«t> 
tnted,  having  no  power  to  render  a  judgm«iL 
was  not  a  judicial  tribunal  at  all,  but  a  mei 
commission,  and  that  the  power  of  appeal  t- 
the  Supreme  Court  was  limited  to  appeilj 
from  judicial  tribunals,  and  therefore  it  wu 
held  that  the  appeal  would  not  He,  and  it  vsi 
dismissed.  Congress,  to  remedy  that  defa; 
then  passed  the  present  law  ^ving  to  tK« 
Court  of  Claims  the  power  to  render  judg- 
ment ;  and  since  that  appeals  to  the  Snpr^se 
Court  have  always  been  entertained  bj  ths 
court.  This  is  the  latest  and  most  authoritatire 
decision  after  gi*eat  discussion  and  great  cob- 
sideration,  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  onttr- 
tain  no  appeal  except  from  judicial  tribuniij 
and  exercise  no  function  that  is  not  jodtcib. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  this  power  c» 
be  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  court,  aci 
for  that  reason  I  am  strengthened  in  the  betiff 
that  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  6ettJ«d 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
interpose  there  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  THURMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  The  Senator  has  icft 
concluded  an  argument  addressed,  as  I  onder- 
stand  it,  to  the  incompetency  of  one  agencjw 
receive  a  delegation  of  this  power.  He  b« 
argued  to  show  that  the  Supreme  Court «« > 
court  is  such  a  creature  under  the  ConBtitiitk>t 
that  it  cannot  be  charged  with  this  funetioiL 
That  is  alL  If  it  does  not  interrupt  or  unple^- 
antly  dislocate  the  argument  of  the  Senator.  I 
wish  he  would  tell  us  what  his  opinion  is  a$  to 
the  power  of  the  two  Houses,  the  law-maki^' 
power,  to  deposit  it  with  some  agency  or  ii>- 
strumentality  whose  function  is  not  so  limitri 
by  the  Constitution  that  it  cannot  receive  sU 
perform  this  duty.  That  is  the  question  t< 
which  my  mind  addresses  itself — ^the  6eIUL^  r. 
I  am  sure,  will  apprehend  me — whether  tl'? 
law-making  power  may  create  an  instniiDe!:- 
tality  for  this  purpose,  although  it  may  be  tn 
that  the  Supreme  Court  as  such  is  an  insQt- 
mentality  wnich  by  the  laws'of  its  own  beiiis 
would  be  incompetent  to  become  such  an  ii^- 
strument. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  had  already  said  that  I 
would  not  undertake  to  define  our  legislati^ 
power  in  providing  a  mode  for  the  soluticn  of 
this  problem,  for  the  reason  that  I  stated  i: 
would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it.  Bat  this  I 
have  intimated,  and  this  I  say  now  more  dis- 
tinctly, that  in  my  judgment  we  shall  td 
most  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  an^ 
nearest  to  its  letter  if  this  matter  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senators  and  the  Representatife? 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  ought  not  for  (^ 
moment  to  think  of  going  outside  of  the  Cf^Q- 
gross  if  we  can  find  a  proper  and  safe  mode  U 
deciding  this  question  within  the  halls  of  Ci>C' 
gross. 
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That  brings  us  to  the  qnestion,  Can  we  doTisa 
such  a  mode  ?  The  whole  difficolty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  two  or  more  retoms  may  be  made 
from  a  State.  That  is  no  fanciful  apprehension, 
for  that  fact  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  may 
occnr  again  in  the  fatare.  To  let  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  stand  and  strike  oat  the  second 
section  would,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  have  the 
effect  to  throw  the  determination  of  the  question, 
in  cases  where  there  were  two  or  more  returns, 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor  who  would  agree  to.  Such, 
I  think,  is  not  the  Constitution. 

Then  you  must  provide  some  other  mode. 
The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  all 
the  returns  shall  be  opened  and  laid  before  the 
convention  that  is  assembled.  That  prevents 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  by  merely  present- 
ing a  single  return  and  suppressing  the  other, 
from  determining  the  question ;  and  it  is  ob- 
viously proper  that  he  should  be  required  to  lay 
all  the  returns  before  the  convention.  In  fact, 
the  Constitution  declares' that  he  *^  shall  open 
all  the  certiffcates ;  "  and  if  he  is  not  invested, 
as  I  have  argued,  with  the  power  of  determin- 
ing which  is  the  valid  certificate  and  which  is 
not  the  valid  certificate,  then  it  follows  that  it 
is  his  constitutional  duty  to  open  all  the  returns 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  joint  convention. 
But  as  there  might  be  some  question  about  that, 
this  second  section  very  properly  makes  it  his 
duty  to  do  so.  Then  what  does  it  provide  f  It 
provides  that  that  return  shall  be  counted 
which  the  Senate  acting  separately,  and  the 
House  acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  be  the 
valid  return.  But  then  arises  the  difficulty 
immediately,  the  possibility,  nay,  it  may  be  the 
probability,  that  one  House  may  decide  in  favor 
of  one  return,  and  the  other  House  in  favor  of 
another  return,  and  that  therefore  neither  re- 
turn could  be  counted,  and  the  vote  of  the 
State  would  be  lost. 

The  paramount  duty  of  Congress  is  to  see 
that  no  State  shall  lose  her  vote,  that  no  State 
shall  be  deprived  of  her  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation;  and 
therefore  we  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
propriety  put  any  scheme  upon  our  statute- 
book  whicn  is  so  radically  defective  as  this. 
We  ought  to  provide  for  the  tdtimate  decision. 
When  we  come  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  de- 
cision there  is  great  trouble.  If  we  take  the 
proposition  of  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Coopeb],  that  the  voice  of  the  House  expressed 
in  the  manner  provided  in  his  amendment  shaM 
predominate  over  that  of  the  Senate,  we  place 
before  the  House  a  very  strong  temptation  to 
disagree  with  any  conclusion  at  which  the  Sen- 
ate may  arrive,  because  the  effect  of  the  disa- 
greement is  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  House.  That  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
objection ;  for,  although  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  a  re- 
sponsible part  of  the  Government  and  not  to 
impute  to  it  or  to  its  members  any  improper 


motive,  yet  we  do  know  that,  so  weak  is  human 
nature,  the  best  prayer  that  was  ever  uttered 
was,  *^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

In  view  of  this,  and  believing  that  this  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  settled  by  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  looking  also  at 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  the  votes  to 
be  opened  and  to  be  counted  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Johnston]  is  the  nearest  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  spirit  and  in  its  letter,  and  prob- 
ably in  practice  would  be  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted.  In  counting  the  votes  Congress 
does  not  act  in  a  legislative  capacity.  We  all 
agree  to  that.  The  Constitution  convenes  both 
Houses  together,  as  it  were  in  a  ioint  conven- 
tion ;'  and  although  it  does  not  declare  that  that 
joint  convention  shall  apt  as  a  convention,  al- 
though it  confers  upon  it  by  no  direct  or  ex- 
press words  any  function  at  all,  either  of  de- 
cision or  of  legislation,  certainly  none  of  le^s- 
lation,  yet  the  idea  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
the  Senate  is  to  be  there,  tlie  representatives 
of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
House,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
that  all  are  to  participate  in  the  decision  of 
this  great  question,  who  has  been  elected  to 
the  Chief  Ma^straoy  of  the  Republic?  And 
therefore  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  abid- 
ing by  the  Constitution  more  closely,  both 
abiding  by  its  letter  and  its  spirit  more  closely, 
when  we  make  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  acting  together  the  ultimate 
umpire  where  the  two  Houses  have  disagreed. 
I  see  no  other  solution  that  is  likely  to  be  as 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  to  the  country,  to 
the  States,  and  to  the  requirements  of  justice 
and  truth.  Hence,  unless  something  shall  be 
urged  that  shall  alter  my  opinon  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  proposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  That,  if  adopted, 
will  require  the  Senate  to  act  as  well  as  the 
House.  That  will  not  be  an  abnegation  of  any 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  it  might 
seem  that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  be.  That  will  require  of  us 
to  perform  the  function  which  reason  and  our 
presence  there  when  the  votes  are  counted  as 
required  by  the  Constitution  would  seem  to 
impose  upon  us. 

Then  the  only  point  that  remains,  if  I  am 
right  in  this  view,  is,  How  shall  that  question 
be  decided  ?  Shall  it  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  two  Houses  sitting  as  a  convention,  a  vote 
in  which  the  ballot  or  the  voice  of  each  Sen- 
ator and  each  Representative  is  to  count  one, 
as  if  it  was  one  body ;  or  shall  it  be,  as  the 
amendment  proposes,  that  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  so  that  each  State  shall  haye  one  vote  ? 
Upon  that  question  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on 
both  sides.  A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  a  vote  in  the  joint  convention  Just  as  if  it 
was  one  body,  or  a  vote  as  proposed  by  the 
amendment  by  States ;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  make  a  aatiafactory  argument,  owing 
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to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  mach  ambigaitj  in 
the  Constitution  upon  this  subject.  But  if  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  mode  of  counting 
is  left  to  the  law-making  power,  it  would  fol- 
low that  we  have  a  right  to  adopt  any  mode 
which  is  fair  and  just  and  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  to  devolve  this  power  upon 
the  Supreme  Court,  nor  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  devolve  it  upon 
any  tribnual  or  body  of  men  outside  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  That  is  my  opinion  now, 
without  undertaking  to  say  that  possibly  I  may 
not  be  in  error.  Then,  with  that  limitation, 
that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  if  we  have  the  right  to  provide  the 
mode  by  law,  the  only  limit  upon  our  discre- 
tion is  the  limit  placed  by  eternal  truth,  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  act.  Any 
mode,  then,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  not  opposed  to  any 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
is  consistent  with  truth  and  justice,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt. 

I  think,  therefore,  after  much  reflection 
on  this  very  difficult  subject,  that  it  is  compe- 
tent for  us  to  adopt  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia;  and  then  the  only 
point  that  remains  is,  is  that  the  mode  most 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution? 
As  I  said,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  about 
that;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  somewhat  in  anal- 
ogy to  the  way  in  which  the  vote  of  the  House 
is  taken  when  the  House  elects  a  President,  a 
pretty  far-fetched  analogy,  I  am  compelled  to 
admit,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  the 
best  mode  in  which  we  can  solve  this  enigma. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  having  listened  to  me 
again  on  this  subject,  and  promise  not  to  trou- 
ble them  any  more. 

Mr.  CHRISTIANCY.  Mr.  President,  so 
meagre  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  the  counting  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  entirely  blank  is  that  instrument  as  to 
any  mode  of  deciding  upon  the  authenticity  or 
validity  of  the  certificates,  that  it  would  almost 
seem,  and  some  Senators  appear  really  to  be 
of  the  opinion,  that  our  fathers  in  framing 
the  Constitution  must  have  acted  upon  the 
Irishman's  plan  of.  constructing  a  cannon; 
which  was  to  make  first  a  large  hole  and  then 
cast  the  cannon  around  it.  The  Constitution, 
in  one  view  of  it,  certainly  seems  to  have  taken 
one  step  in  that  process,  and  seems  to  have  left 
to  us  only  tbe  ingenuity  of  taking  the  other, 
unless  we  find  upon  examination  that  what  at 
first  seems  to  be  a  vacuum  is  in  fact  filled,  and 
becomes  solid  by  some  implication  from  the 
affirmative  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

As  to  the  affirmative  provisions  which  it  has 

made,  it  is  very  clear  that  no  joint  convention 

•  of  the  two  Houses  for  the  counting  of  the 

presidential  vote  is  contemplated  where  the 


votes  of  all  are  to  be  taken  ooUeddvely.  It  is 
not  even  expressly  provided  that  the  two 
Houses  shall  meet,  though  this  is  dearly  im- 
plied,  as  the  votes  are  to  be  opened  and  count- 
ed in  the  presence  of  both  Houses.  The  ha- 
guage  is  this : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  ehall,  in  the  preseutt 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  KepreaentaUves,  of<e& 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  aball  then  becoaifr 
ed. 

It  does  not  say  by  whom  the  votes  shall  be 
counted ;  and  as  it  does  expressly  provide  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  ail  ria 
certificates,  and  then  immediately  declares  that 
*Hhe  votes  shall  then  be  counted,"  without 
saying  by  whom,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  i 
fair  though  not  conclusive  inference  that  it  i: 
not  made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  to  count  them,  because,  if  this  had  been 
intended,  the  language  in  that  connection 
would  naturally  have  been,  as  already  so^:- 
gested  by  several  Senators,  "  the  President  of 
the  Senate  .  .  .  .shall  open  all  the  certificate? 
and  count  the  votes." 

Now,  as  this  counting  is  required  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  and  no  pn^- 
vision  is  made  by  whom  the  actual  count  sba]] 
be  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  counting  but 
be  considered  as,  in  legal  effect,  the  work  of 
the  two  Houses,  for  which  each  is  responsible. 
Not  that  each  member  of  each  House  shill 
actually  count  all  the  votes  and  make  the  n^ 
cessary  lists,  which  would  be  practically  vert 
difficult,  but  that  each  House  should  appoint 
some  member  or  members  of  its  own  to  oonDt 
them  ;  in  other  words,  to  act  as  tellers,  and  t" 
perform  their  work  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses.  This  is  the  mode  provided  in  thf 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  now  repealed,  au^ 
in  the  first  section  of  the  bill  now  before  n^ 
and  this  mode  is  I  think  the  fair  result  of  th«  . 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  above  indi- 
cated ;  and  tbe  matters  of  mere  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  this  mode  of  count- 
ing  and  of  deciding,  as  provided  in  the  first 
third,  and  fourth  sections  of  the  bill,  woaU 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  come  fairly  within  tbe 
constitutional  power  of  Congress. 

As  to  the  question  between  the  provisions  of 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  preventing  asj 
vote  being  counted  except  by  the  concurrent 
vote  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  provisions  d 
this  bill,  that  no  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
shdl  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  question  is  not  so  ckn 
^  it  might  at  first  appear;  the  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  would  neoessarilv  U 
upon  the  authenticity  or  validity  of  the  retors 
or  certificate,  as  there  could  be  no  other 
ground  upon  which  either  House  could  hon- 
estly reject  the  votes,  and  a  dishonest  rejection 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  certainly  diil 
not  attempt  to  provide  for.  But  a  difficnltt 
arises  here  from  the  silence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  does  not  seem  to  have.contempUted 
the  possibility  of  any  disagreement  of  the  tvo 
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Houses  apon  the  anthenticity  or  validity  of  the 
certificate ;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  such  disagreement  not 
only  may  arise,  bat  have  actually  occurred. 
Still  this  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
certificate,  though  not  provided  for  or  appar- 
ently thought  of  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  actually  and  necessarily  involved  in 
the  counting  of  the  votes,  which  they  did  pro- 
vide for,  and  therefore  within  every  recognized 
principle  of  interpretation  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  contemplated  by  them,  and  yet 
they  have  made  no  express  provision  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  arbing  upon  such  a 
difference.  But  is  no  mode  for  its  decision  to 
be  fairly  implied  t 

If  the  mode  of  deciding  such  a  di£ference 
between  the  two  Houses  is  implied  or  fairly 
inferable  from  the  provision  actually  made, 
that  implication  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  if  expressed,  and  no  different  mode 
of  deciding  the  question  would  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  counting  is  to  be  considered,  in  legal 
effect,  the  act  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  if,  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  question  of  the  due  au- 
thentication of  the  certificates  of  election  is 
necessarily  involved  and  included  in  the  count- 
ing provided  for,  then,  as  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  express  provision  for  any  other  mode  of 
decision,  it  would  seem  almost  of  necessity  to 
follow  that  the  decision  upon  the  authenticity 
and  validity  of  the  certificates  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  same  bodies  who  make  the  count ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  two  Houses,  whose  act 
in  legal  effect  the  counting  is.  But  if  a  deci- 
sion by  the  two  Houses,  or,  as  claimed  by  some, 
the  decision  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
by  fair  implication  from  the  Constitution  the 
mode  of  decision  intended,  then  very  clearly 
no  other  mode  can  be  provided  by  Congress 
any  more  than  if  the  implication  claimed  had 
been  an  express  provision  of  tjie  Constitution. 

Up  to  this  point  no  difficulty  could  arise  if 
both  Houses  agree  in  their  decision ;  nor  could 
there  be  any  difficulty  if  the  two  Houses  were 
acting  strictly  in  joint  convention,  so  that  the 
vote  of  each  member  of  that  Joint  body  should 
count  as  part  of  the  aggregate  of  the  whole. 
But  if  they  are  to  act  and  decide  separately, 
and  not  jointly,  as  seems  to  have  been  conceded, 
each  House  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion ; 
one  for  allowing  the  certificate  and  counting 
the  vote,  and  the  other  against  it.  And  a 
similar  difficulty  would  arise  in  reference  to 
the  first  section  of  this  bill  when  there  is  but 
one  return  from  a  State,  as  under  the  second, 
when  there  are  two  sets  of  certificates.  The 
question  is.  Who  or  what  tribunal  shall  decide 
when  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  disa- 
gree? If  the  authority  of  the  two  is  equal' and 
opposed  to  the  other  in  its  decision,  how  much 
greater  reason  is  there  for  saying  that  the  cer- 
tificates from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  and 
the  vote  counted  than  for  holding  that  it  shall 


not  be  admitted  or  counted  I  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  said  that  there  has  been  any  decision  in 
its  favor;  and  there  may  be  much  difficulty  in 
finding  any  more  intelligible  ground  for  hold- 
ing that  the  vote  should  be  counted  than  that 
it  should  be  excluded.  It  was,  I  suppose,  upon 
considerations  like  this  that  the  twenty-second 
rule  was  adopted.  And  yet  the  result,  I  con- 
fess, does  not  strike  my  mind  as  favorable  or 
just,  since  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  either 
Mouse  alone  to  disfranchise  a  State.  Just  rea- 
soning shonld  lead  to  just  results ;  and  when  it 
does  not,  a  lurking  fallacy  is  to  be  suspected. 
And  we  should  seek  to  find  where  it  is ;  or,  if 
not  found,  then  whether  the  difficulty  does  not 
arise  from  the  actual  deficiency  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself? 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  when  the  two 
Houses  disagree,  their  authority  being  equal, 
the  equilibrium  might  be  overcome  and  the 
scales  turned  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
certificate  and  the  counting  of  the  vote  by  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  and 
validity  of  the  certificate.  That  would  be  so 
if  the  validity  and  authenticity  were  conceded ; 
but  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  not  conceded, 
and  about  which  the  two  Houses  disagree. 
And  if  we  are  to  base  our  presumption  upon 
the  face  of  the  papers  alone  and  the  signature 
and  seal,  it  would  seem  to  be  begging  the  whole 
question  at  issue  between  the  Houses  to  over- 
.  come  the  difference  between  them  by  such  a 
presumption  from  the  face  of  the  papers  alone. 
But  when  we  take  a  little  broader  view  of  the 
matter,  and  consider  the  stupendous  wrong  of 
disfranchising  a  State,  and  the  more  significant 
fact  that  but  one  return  or  certificate  has  been 
sent  up  from  the  State,  that  no  other  return  is 
sent  up,  and  no  conflicting  claim  is  presented 
by  other  certificates  or  returns,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  such  would  have  been  pre- 
sented had  there  been  any  ground  for  them, 
the  probability  is  so  strong  that  the  one  sent 
up  is  correct  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  either 
House  could  honestly  decide  against  its  admis- 
sion, and  a  dishonest  decision  of  one  Hou:$e 
against  its  admission  ought  to  be  disregarded 
rather  than  to  disfranchise  the  people  of  a 
State.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  of  the  kind  justice  would  be  mucTi 
more  likely  to  be  reached  by  admitting  the 
returns  and  counting  the  vote,  when  the  two 
Houses  disagree  upon  a  single  return  from  a 
State,  than  by  exolading  it ;  and  that  this  con- 
clusion is  more  in  accordance  with  the  tacit 
assumptions  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
seems  to  assume  that  the  vote  is  to  be  counted. 
I  can,  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  vote  for 
the  first  section  of  the  bill ;  and  the  more  read- 
ily because  it  seems  to  me  the  same  result 
would  follow  from  the  Constitution  without 
the  bill,  and  that  the  btll  only  embodies  in  a 
compact  and  authentic  form  the  conclusions 
fairly  resulting  from  the  Constitution  itself. 
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Bnt  I  am  far  from  being  very  confident  of 
the  correctness  of  this  condnsion  or  the  reason- 
ing by  which  I  have  reached  it,  and  may  change 
my  opinion  entirely  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  silence,  the  apparently  utter  hia- 
tus in  the  Constitution,  mftkes  it  very  difficult 
to  find  any  landmarks  by  which  I  can,  with 
any  confidence  of  certainty,  guide  my  course. 
And  I  feel  some  of  the  same  kind  of  uncertain- 
ty as  I  can  imagine  I  might  feel  if  thrown  out 
into  void  space  beyond  sight  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, and  should  there  undertake  to  ascertain 
courses  and  distances  and  to  divide  that  void 
space  into  definite  areas.  From  such  a  posi- 
tion, so  obscured  by  distance,  I  feel  no  strong 
confidence  of  being  able  to  shed  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  questions  before  us  as  to  remove 
all  the  doubts  of  others  or  even  my  own. 

But  take  now  the  case  provided  for  by  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  where  there  are  two 
certificates  or  returns,  or  two  sets  showing 
the  election  of  a  different  ticket  or  different 
men,  one  House  deciding  for  one  and  the  other 
for  the  other,  and  let  us  consider  the  question 
as  it  would  stand  upon  the  Constitution  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  bill.  If  the  two  sets  of  re- 
turns were  equally  well  authenticated,  aud 
other  things  being  equal  (and  a  disagreement 
can  hardly  be  supposed  if  they  were  not),  no 
such  presumption  would  arise  in  their  favor  as 
in  the  case  where  there  is  but  one  return  from 
a  State ;  and  the  two  Houses  being  divided  in 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  either,  what  would  be  the  result  with- 
out this  bill?  Could  the  vote  be  counted  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  unless  the  President  of  the  Senate 
is  to  decide,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  decision, 
and  one  cannot  be  counted  unless  both  are 
counted  ;  and  if  both  are  counted,  they  would 
neutralize  each  other,  and  the  result  would  be 
the  same  as  if  neither  had  been  counted. 

The  Constitution  has  provided  no  tribunal 
for  the  decision  upon  such  a  disagreement,  un- 
less, as  I  have  suggested,  that  by  implication 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  make  the  deci- 
sion. And  if,  as  already  suggested,  there  be 
any  implication  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
two  Houses  are  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
the  returns  or  certificates,  or  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  to  decide  it  before  or  after  the 
Houses  have  disagreed,  then  this  implication, 
being  as  much  a  part  oif  the  Constitution  as  if 
expressed,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  providing 
any  other  mode  or  tribunal  for  its  decision. 

It  is  only  in  the  event  that  the  Constitution 
has  made  no  provision  by  implication  (for 
there  is  none  expressed),  that  it  could  be  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  establish  a  mode  or  tri- 
bunal for  the  decidon.  If  there  be  no  implica- 
tion of  any  mode,  and  the  Constitution  can  be 
said  to  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  decision,  then  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the 
intention  was  to  leave  the  mode  of  decision  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  But  the  tribunal 
for  this  purpose  must  be  one  which  can  act 


and  decide  immediately  upon  the  occarrciKe 
of  the  disagreement,  for  the  Constitulion  evi- 
dently requires  immediate  decision. 

The  Preeident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  couLte<L 

If  Congress  can  provide  such  a  tribunal  &t 
all,  it  must  be  in  their  power  to  select  that 
which  in  their  opinion  is  best  adapted  to  effec; 
the  object,  a  fair  and  speedy  decision.  But 
there  are  so  many  obvious  objections  to  giT- 
ing  the  power  to  the  House  of  Bepreeentatire^ 
voting  by  States,  or  to  them  with  the  two  Sec- 
ators  of  the  State  voting  by  States,  and  eitbtr 
of  these  methods  is  so  obviously  calculate  to 
defeat  the  majority  of  the  people  of  fill  tLe 
States  interested,  that  I  could  in  no  event  Tote 
for  any  such  tribunal.  It  would  be  far  betier 
to  provide  for  a  joint  vote  of.  the  memherfiud 
Senators  of  all  the  States,  as  in  joint  coiiTeD- 
tion.  But  the  insuperable  objection  to  this 
would  be  that  it  would  be  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  affirmative  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
meagre  as  that  provision  is ;  for  in  providii^ 
for  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  Constitution  clearij 
enough  indicates  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  joint 
convention,  but  that  each  House  is  to  act  in 
its  separate  capacity. 

Of  all  the  modes  suggested  for  the  decisioo 
of  the  question,  when  the  two  Houses  disagree, 
if  there  be  power  to  establish  any  tribunal  I 
am  most  inclined  to  that  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  to  call  in  the  Chief  Jo^ 
tice  or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt 
to  act  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  making  the  deci- 
sion of  the  migority  of  these  final.  I  think, 
however,  it  would  be  still  better  to  call  in  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  next  senior  justice,  cr, 
if  there  be  no  Chief  Justice,  then  the  tvo 
senior  justices  (according  to  date  of  commit 
sion)  to  act  with  the  President  of  tiie  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  making  the 
decision  of  the  migority  of  these  four  final. 
This  would  be  certainly  better  and  more  likdy 
to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  vhen 
tlie  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  happen  to  be  of  the  same  politid 
party.  But,  for  the  reasons  already  suggeste^i, 
I  doubt  the  competency  of  Congress  to  provide 
any  tribunal  at  all  for  the  decision  of  soeh  a 
question,  and  as  yet  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  two  Houses  in  their  separate  capacity  are 
the  tribunal  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  only  safe  mode  to  remedj 
the  evil  is  by  on  amendment  of  the  Coastitn- 
tion  itself. 

But,  with  my  present  views,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  support  the  present  bill; 
but  I  am  still  open  to  conviction,  and  hope  to 
derive  more  light  from  the  discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thusmait]  said 
that  it  was  incompetent  to  devolve  this  dotj 
upon  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  «^ 
his  objection  apparently  seemed  to  be  based 
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upon  the  idea  that  it  would  be  devolved  apon 
them  as  a  coart.  I  do  not  understand  this  to 
be  the  fact,  bat  it  is  only  a  mode  of  desig- 
nating certain  persons  who  are  to  act  with  the 
Speaker  and  with  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  sore  that  even  that  would  be  compe- 
tent; but  I  wish  to  hear  further  discussion 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  FRELINGHTIYSEN.    The  amendment 
which  I  offer  is  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond section  these  words : 
The  difference- 
Between  the  two  Houses — 

shall  be  immediately  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  ftnsK  If  the  Chief  Jiutioe  is  absent 
or  unable  to  attend,  the  senior  associate  iostice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  present  in  the  capital  or  other 
place  of  meeting  shall  act  in  his  place. 

The  word  "capital"  is  printed  "capitol" 
instead  of  "  capital."  That  correction  should 
be  made. 

I  was  somewhat  impressed  by  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Whttb]  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Constitution  contemplated  that  the  vote  should 
be  counted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
but  I  am  satisfied,  on  reviewing  that  subject, 
that  my  first  impressions  were  correct,  and 
that  the  Oonstitntion  does  not  contemplate 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  count 
the  vote.  The  fact  that  the  Constitution  does 
in  terms  provide  what  duty  the  President  of 
the  Senate  is  to  perform,  to  wit,  that  he  is  to 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  omits  to  provide 
that  he  shall  count  the  vote,  I  think  is  con- 
clusive that  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
do  more  than  he  is  expressly  authorized  to  do 
by  the  Constitution. 

On  examining  the  resolotion  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  Constitution  (passed  Sep- 
tember 17,  1787),  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  gives  it  a  misconstruction.  That 
resolution  had  for  its  object  the  setting  the 
wheels  of  this  Government  in  motion,  and  after 
giving  direction  for  the  election  of  electors  and 
having  the  certificates  returned,  the  resolution 
provides : 

That  the  Senators  and  Keprcsentatives  should 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  assig^ned;  and  that 
the  Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and 
counting  the  votes  for  President. 

Or,  to  read  it  otherwise,  "  That  the  Senators 
shall  have  some  person  to  preside  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
the  votes  for  President. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  to  receive  and  open  the 
votes ;  but  the  phraseology  of  this  resolution 
is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  weU-known 
rule,  *^  Reddendo  singula  singulisJ*^  The  words 
of  the  resolution  are  to  be  taken  singly,  and 
the  only  intention  of  that  resolution  is  that 
they  shall  have  a  presiding  ofilcer,  in  order 


that  the  Yotes  may  be  received,  opened,  and 
counted,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  From  what  page  does  the 
Senator  read  ? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Page  887  of  the 
Manual. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  as  it  stands,  in 
effect  says  that  when  more  than  one  return  is 
made  from  any  State  and  the  two  Houses  dis- 
agree as  to  which  is  the  true  return,  the  vote 
of  that  State  must  be  lost.  Permit  me  to  say 
to  Senators  that  we  all  know  that  is  a  result 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate. 
Whatever  errors  we  may  make  in  acting  on 
this  subject,  we  know  that  we  commit  an 
error  if  we  enact  a  law  leaving  the  election  of 
the  President  in  that  position.  It  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  the  country  to  have  the  will 
of  the  people  defeated  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent by  the  failure  to  count  the  vote  of  one 
State.  It  might  lead  to  results  that  we  do  not 
even  dare  to  contemplate.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  such  enactment  that  the  vote  of  every 
State  shall  certainly  be  counted. 

We  must  then  take  some  action.  The  Con- 
stitution being  silent,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  invoke  its  affirmative  sanction  for  any  plan 
that  we  may  propose.  No  proposition  can 
be  put  forward,  in  support  of  which  its  advo- 
cates can  turn  to  the  Constitution  and  say, 
"  Here  is  the  positive  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition." The  best  that  can  be  said  for  any 
plan  is  that  it  is  not  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thur- 
man],  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  which  lie 
favors  comes  near  to  being  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  has  told  us 
what  part  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
take  in  the  election  of  President,  and  we  may 
not  say  that  instrument  intended  that  the 
House  should  take  other  or  further  action  than 
that  stated  by  it.  It  has  declared  and  defined 
what  shall  be  the  province  of  the  House  in  the 
election.  It  has  said  that  if  no  person  has  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
then  the  House,  voting  by  States,  shall  from 
those  having  the  highest  number,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  choose  a  rrendent.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  told  us  when  and  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  to  vote  for  President^  and 
I  think  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  it 
contemplated  that  the  Honse  should  vote  in 
any  other  manner  than  is  plainly  stated  in  the 
Constitution. 

We  conclude  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  to  count  the  votes,  because  the  Con- 
stitution says  he  is  to  open  the  votes,  and  does 
not  say  he  is  to  count  them.  And  by  the  same 
reasoning  we  conclude  that  the  House  is  not 
to  vote  in  the  exigency  we  are  contemplating. 
The  Constitution  declares  when  and  how  the 
Honse  is  to  vote. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  proposed  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  duty 
is  on  us  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  some  way. 
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The  qnestion  to  be  submitted,  and  upon  which 
a  di£fereiice  arises  between  the  two  Houses,  is 
a  judicial  question.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  return,  and  it  is  also  un- 
doubtedly a  political  question.  It  is  no  less  a 
question  than  who  shall  be  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation ;  and  the  tribunal  to  make 
that  determination  should  be  one  having  judi- 
cial and  political  characteristics.  The  amend- 
ment suggests  that  it  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
judiciary,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Thus  we  have  the 
representative  of  the  States  in  the  presiding 
omcer  of  the  Senate;  the  representative  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  probably,  in  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  would  in  opinion  rep- 
resent their  respective  Houses,  and  being  a  ju- 
dicial as  well  as  a  political  question,  we  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  head  of  the  iudiciary.  The  high 
character  of  this  tribunal,  composed  of  men 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  nation,  gives 
security  against  all  partisan  and  all  unjust  de- 
cisions. Their  determination  would  be  made 
with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  them,  llie 
tribunal  comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  great 
question,  and  would  be  safe  and  conservative ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a 
better. 

It  is  said  that  the  votes  are  to  be  counted 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
That  is  true,  but  the  difficulty  we  are  meeting 
Is  tliat  of  there  being  votes  which  they  can- 
not count,  where  tlie  Senate  says,  *^  Count 
them,"  and  tlie  House  says,  ^^  Let  them  not  be 
counted."  Intervention  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary. Therefore  let  us  establish  this  tiibunal, 
representing  each  House,  and  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  judiciary  to  determine  what  is  the  vote, 
that  it  may  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Jtfr,  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment  offered 
by  me  is  not  properly  printed.  It  purports  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^*and"  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  insert  my  amendment.  In- 
stead of  that  it  is  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  being  an  addition  to 
that  section.  On  the  top  of  the  second  page 
of  the  printed  amendment  the  word  "  vot- 
ing" is  omitted  before  "  by  States."  Then,  in 
order  to  perfect  the  amendment,  I  desire  to 
add  after  the  word  *^  vote,"  in  the  fifth  line 
on  the  second  page,  the  words,  *^a  majority 
of  such  representation  shall  cast  the  vote  of 
the  State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Camkbon, 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  reported  as  modified. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
8^  the  end  of  the  second  section  of  the  bill  the 
following : 

If  the  Senate  should  vote  for  counting  one  certifl- 
Cflto  and  the  House  of  Sopresentativcs  another,  the 
loint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  shall  finally  deter- 


mine which  shall  be  counted,  voting  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State,  including  the  Sen- 
ators therefVom^  havinar  one  vote.  A  muority  of 
such  representation  shaU  cast  the  vote  of  the  State, 
but  if  tne  representation  of  any  State  shall  beeqcsl- 
1y  divided  its  vote  shall  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suppose,  although  strict- 
ly speaking  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  the  one  before  the  Senate,  it  is 
not  improper  to  consider  all  the  amendments 
which  are  before  the  body.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  liable  to  several  objectioos. 
In  the  first  place  it  provides  for  the  decision 
of  a  question  by  one  body  where  the  two  bodies 
disagree.  In  the  event  that  the  Senate  shonld 
decide  in  favor  of  one  set  of  returns  and  the 
House  in  favor  of  another,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  provides  that  the 
question  shall  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  one  of 
these  bodies,  excluding  the  vote  of  the  other. 
The  amendment  is  objectionable  in  that  respect, 
for  in  a  matter  of  disagreement  in  regard  to  the 
vote  of  a  State  each  body  should  have  a  right 
to  express  their  opinions  and  be  beard.  Each 
body  should  be  allowed  a  vote  in  the  final  ar- 
bitrament of  that  question,  and  it  should  not 
be  left  exclusively  to  one  of  the  two  Houses  to 
decide.  That  would  be  proper  according  to  mj 
view  in  any  question  arising  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  it  is  rendered  particularly  proper 
in  the  consideration  of  this  particular  question. 

The  bill  is  one  relating  to  the  election  of  hoth 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  first  ond 
second  sections  refer  to  counting  the  votes  for 
both  officers ;  but  the  second  section  especially 
says  that  the  returns  of  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  in  such  States  shall  be 
opened  by  the  Vice-President "  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses  when  assembled  to  count 
the  votes."  And  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  proposes  a  mode  of  settline 
a  disputed  question  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
both  officers. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  where  there  has 
been  no  election  by  the  people  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  shall  elect  the  President  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  elect  the 
Vice-President.  We  are  now  considering  a 
measure  in  regard  to  th^  election  of  both  these 
officers,  not  the  President  only,  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  also.  The  bill  is  appli^ 
able  to  both  of  these  officers,  and  we  must  there- 
fore frame  a  law  so  as  to  be  operative  as  to  each 
of  those  officers,  and  not  to  one  alone,  and  that 
shall  not  deprive  either  body  of  its  constitution- 
al right.  While  tlie  Constitution  declares  that 
the  Vice-President  shall  be  elected,  in  the 
event  that  there  is  no  election  by  the  people, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  proposes 
to  take  away  entirely  from  the  Senate  anj 
voice  in  his  election.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  liable  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it  deprires 
the  very  body  which  the  Constitution  itself 
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provided  shall  decide  that  question  of  any 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  EATON.  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  qaestion  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  EATON.  Does  the  logic  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument  carry  it  to  the  extent  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  a  President  might 
be  elected  of  one  party  and  a  Vice-President 
of  another  party  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  not,  under  the 
amendment  I  propose. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  speak  of  the  logic  of  the  ar- 
gument, not  of  the  words  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  that  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  great  weight.  He  suggested  that 
in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  times  which 
lead  not  only  men  but  public  bodies  from  what 
they  might  do  in  cooler  moments,  the  House 
of  Representatives  might  attempt  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  by  intentionally  differ- 
ing from  the  Senate.  Take  the  case  of  the 
two  Houses  being  under  the  control  of  two 
different  political  parties.  A  question  arises 
in  which  the  Senate  votes  one  way  and  the 
House  another.  Then  in  the  face  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  those  two  bodies  the  House 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
whole  question.  That  might  be  an  inducement 
to  the  House  to  differ  from  the  Senate  in  or- 
der that  they  might  thus  be  enabled  to  exer- 
cise this  whole  important  function.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  put  any  such  power 
as  that  in  the  hands  of  anybody ;  that  we  ought 
not  by  adopting  such  an  amendment  to  enable 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  differing  de- 
signedly from  the  Senate  to  acquire  the  right 
and  power  to  decide  the  question  themselves 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  body.  Therefore 
that  amendment  is  objectionable  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  amendment  o(  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  is  the  proper  solution  of 
this  question.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
intended  in  the  beginning  that  Congress  should 
decide  these  questions.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  that  in- 
strument, or  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit,  that  anybody  or  any  set  of  men  but  the 
Congress  should  decide  these  very  important 
questions ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
irom  New  Jersey  calls  in  an  entirely  new  body, 
one  not  recognized  at  all  by  the  Constitution, 
a  body  to  be  created  now  by  law,  never  thought 
of  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
having  its  whole  existence  in  this  proposed 
law,  and  originating  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion. Such  a  body  is  no  part  of  the  regular 
Government  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a 
new  body  to  be  brought  into  existence  for  the 
first  time. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as 


such,  is  not  recognized  in  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  the  count  of  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  but  is  only  a  member  of 
the  House.  He  performs  no  function ;  he  does 
nothing  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
body  and  has  no  greater  power.  He  is  ignored 
in  the  Constitution.  When  they  meet  in  joint 
assembly  the  President  of  the  Senate  presides 
over  the  body.  The  Speaker  does  not  preside. 
He  is  there  as  a  member  of  the  House  but  not 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has  nothing  to 
do,  therefore,  beyond  any  other  member  of  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  and  the  selection  of 
him  to  discharge  any  important  duty  as  Speak- 
er is  therefore  outside  of  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Constitution,  and  if  he  has  to  have  any 
especial  powers  they  have  to  be  given  to  him 
now.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chief  Justice  as  a  member  of 
this  new  tribunal.  That  was  never  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  It  was  intended 
in  the  beginning  that  any  questions  which 
might  arise  on  this  matter  should  be  decided 
by  Congress  alone,  and  by  nobody  else.  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  we  create  a  body  of  men  who  are  to  act 
when  the  circumstances  arise,  who  have  been 
contemplated  by  no  previous  law,  by  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself, 
and  who  are  to  solve  and  settle  a  question 
which  according  to  my  view  the  Constitution 
intended  Congress  itself  to  settle. 

It  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  contingency 
in  which  there  may  be  two  returns  from  a 
State  when  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of 
those  returns  shall  be  counted.  All  agree  that 
nobody  in  the  beginning  contemplated,  and  no 
one  contemplates  now,  that  the  fair  vote  o^  a 
State  should  be  excluded.  The  right  of  every 
State  to  vote  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  con- 
stitutional rights.  If  it  is  ever  conceded  that  a 
contingency  may  arise  in  which  the  fair  vote 
of  a  State  shall  be  excluded,  then  we  at  once 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  our 
Government.  The  Constitution  intended  that 
not  only  the  votes  of  one  State  or  two  States 
should  be  counted,  but  that  the  votes  of  all  the 
States  should  be  counted;  every  State;  not 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  not  thirty-six  out  of 
thirty-seven,  but  the  whole  thirty-seven.  Each 
and  every  State  has  a  right  to  have  its  vote 
counted  in  the  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  Therefore,  this  being  a  fun- 
damental right  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Government,  it  is  imperative  on  us  to  find 
some  mode  to  provide  against  a  contingency 
which  may  defeat  the  vote  of  a  State.  What 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  ?  It  appears  to  me  there  can  be 
no  doubt  on  that  subject.  It  does  not  seem 
that  there  was  any  idea,  either  in  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self, that  anybody  could  exercise  that  ri^ht 
except  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  where  there  is  no 
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election  by  the  people,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  elect  the  President,  and  where 
there  is  no  election  hj  the  people  the  Senate 
shall  elect  the  Vice-President.  It  provides 
that  the  two  bodies  shall  meet  in  joint  session. 
The  joint  convention  shall  separate  only  for 
certain  specified  purposes,  namely,  where 
questions  arise  to  be  decided  tonchiug  any  re- 
tnru.  In  that  case  the  two  bodies  are  to  sep- 
arate and  each  shall  decide  for  itself.  There 
may  be  a  contingency  in  which  the  two  bodies 
acting  separately  may  differ.  Oue  may  decide 
in  favor  of  one  set  of  returns  and  the  other  in 
favor  of  another.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  a  contin- 
gency of  that  sort.  The  fact  being  admitted 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Oongi-ess  to  provide  for 
the  counting  of  every  vote  of  a  State  (and 
that  fact  cannot  be  disputed),  if  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  fails  to  provide  for  the  mode  of  do- 
ing this,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  power 
of  Congress,  under  the  general  section  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  provide  for  this  emer- 
gency? If  the  machinery  is  not  provided  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  the  power  to  provide 
that  machinery  is  given  to  Congress.  The 
Constitution  says  that  the  votes  of  the  States 
sTiall  be  counted.  If  it  omits  to  provide  how 
it  may  be  done  in  each  and  every  emergency 
when  an  unexpected  difficulty  arises,  under  its 
general  power  Congress  can  give  each  State 
its  vote,  in  order  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  The  Constitution  in  substance 
allows  the  two  bodies  together  by  law  to  pro- 
vide a  mode  in  which  that  difficulty  shall  be 
removed  and  that  the  vote  of  that  State  shall 
be  counted.  The  question  is.  What  mode  is 
most  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution 9  What  did  the  Constitution  intend 
in  the  beginning  ?  What  did  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intend?  What  mode  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  one  which  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  which  would  carry  out  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution  most  effect- 
uaUy? 

As  the  Constitution  has  mentioned  no  other 
body  but  Congress,  as  there  is  no  reference 
anywhere  in  the  instrument  to  this  duty  being 
performed  by  any  body  but  Congress,  when- 
ever we  go  outside  of  Congress  to  get  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
this  question,  we  go  outside  of  the  spirit  of 
the  instrument,  and  outside  of  its  letter.  The 
right  course  to  pursue  is  to  see  what  the  spirit 
of  the  instrument  is,  what  was  intended  in 
the  beginning,  what  the  purpose  of  it  was, 
that  whatever  remedy  we  do  adopt  we  may 
adopt  the  one  nearest  to  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
strument. The  amendment  proposed  by  my- 
self answers  that  end.  Here  is  a  law  providing 
how  the  certificates  as  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President,  two  great 
officers,  shall  be  determined.  We  have  to 
count  the  returns  for  both,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide by  law  for  counting  them  both.    Then  in 


attempting  to  do  that  we  must  look  to  see  what 
the  Constitution  intended.  It  is  dear  that  the 
Constitution  intended  that,  in  a  certain  oontin- 
gency,  the  election  of  President  ^onld  be 
settled  by  th£  House  and  the  election  of  Vice- 
President  should  be  settled  by  this  body.  To 
propose  that  the  House  should  have  the  com- 
plete right  to  settle  both  of  these  qnestiom  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  other 
solution  of  the  question.  If  we  adopt  any  oth- 
er we  go  outside  of  the  letter  and  outside  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  myself  is  the  only  proper  solution. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
trouble  the  Senate  with  any  remarks  at  this 
time  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  hold 
some  impressions  upon  this  question  which  I 
have  not  heard  yet  expressed  by  any  Senator 
who  has  preceded  me  m  the  debate.  I  speak 
of  them  as  impressions  rather  than  as  a  belief; 
but,  whether  they  are  one  or  the  other,  thef 
are  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  think  it  worth 
while  for  me  to  give  them  to  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  all  other  Senators  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legialstioQ 
that  I  have  seen  before  this  body  since  I  hare 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  here ;  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  to  me  it  is  altogether  the 
saddest  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  to  me,  as  I 
doubt  not  it  is  to  the  Senate  at  large  aiMi  the 
country  as  well,  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
we  should  at  this  early  period  of  our  history 
require  additional  legislation,  special  kgi&la- 
tion,  in  order  to  execute  properly  the  verr 
simple  trust  which  the  Constitution  confided 
to  tne  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  When  the  constitutional  conreB- 
tion,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  after  pro- 
longed deliberation,  finally  invented  the  plan 
of  having  the  States  make  known  their  choice 
for  President  through  an  electoral  college,  and 
had  declared  to  that  end  that  they  might  ap- 
point a  prescribed  number  of  electors  in  anj 
way  the  Legislature  of  the  State  thought  best 
I  do  not  think  it  was  contemplated  by  any  one 
member  of  that  convention  that  it  would  erer 
be  a  doubtful  question,  in  fact,  among  honest 
men  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  given  State.  When  the  conven- 
tion  said  that  at  a  given  time  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  should  be  convened  together,  and 
that  there  the  votes  which  bad  been  retnmed 
from  the  different  States  should  be  spread 
open,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members 
of  Congress,  those  votes  should  be  counted,  I 
do  not  think  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
one  member  of  that  convention  to  snppo^ 
that  a  difficulty  should  ever  arise  in  that  joint 
convention  as  to  which  missive  purporting  to 
come  from  a  State  should  be  respected  as  the 
message  of  that  State.  But  already  we  know 
historically  that  that  convention  was  over- 
confident either  as  to  the  sagacity  or  the  integ^ 
rity  of  the  men  who  were  to  come  afterward. 
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Questions  of  great  diffionlty  have  already 
arisen ;  and  this  bill,  as  well  as  all  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  it,  is  fall  of  prophecy  that 
like  dimoolties  may  ocotir  hereafter.  If  such 
difficulties  are  to  cotne,  we  ought  to  deliberate 
very  carefully  and  very  conscientiously  how 
we  can  best  avoid  them,  or  how  we  can  best 
meet  them  and  deal  with  them  if  they  must 
arise. 

I  have  given  undoubtedly  much  less  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 
I  will  say  right  here,  however,  that,  upon  such 
consideration  as  I  have  bestowed  upion  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  am  called  upon  to  choose  between 
the  different  expedients  already  laid  upon  our 
desks,  I  should  prefer  myself  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  to  any  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered.  Before  telling  why, 
I  want  to  make  another  preliminary  remark ; 
and  that  is,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  sup- 
posed that  all  the  power  of  every  kind  which 
the  constitutional  convention  intended  should 
ever  be  exercised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  convention  vested  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  three  departments  which  it 
created  under  this  Oonstitution ;  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  to-day  that  there  is  no  power 
which  the  Government  can  exercise  which  is 
not  in  its  nature  legislative,  executive,  or  ju- 
dicial. If  it  be  executive,  it  belongs  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government  in  ex- 
press terms  by  the  Oonstitution.  If  it  be  le^s- 
lative,  it  belongs  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government,  in  express  terma  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  judicial  in  its 
nature,  it  belongs  to  the  judicial  department  of 
the  Government,  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution ; 
it  does  not  wait  for  an  act  of  Congress  to  vest 
it  there ;  it  does  not  need  a  tribunal  or  that 
you  pass  an  act  of  Congress  for  it. 

Is  this  power  executive  in  its  nature?  What 
is  the  power  that  yon  propose  to  exert  ?  Briefly 
this :  There  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  entitled  to  four  votes  upon  the  election  of 
your  next  President  and  Vice  -  President.  I 
suppose  the  Legislature  of  that  State  has  pro- 
vided that  thosa  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  or  does  the  Legislature  appoint  them 
itself? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Suppose  it  shall  so  happen  that 
next  autumn  there  comes  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  Rhode  Island  signed 
by  four  men  who  claim  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
State,  and  who  say  that  they  voted  for  Brown 
for  President  and  Wilkins  for  Vice-President, 
and  that  there  shall  come  another  letter  from 
the  same  State,  signed  by  four  gentlemen  claim- 
ing also  to  be  electors  of  that  same  State,  say- 
ing that  they  votid  for  two  other  and  different 
people.  Or,  to  suggest  another  case  which 
presents  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  suppose 
there  come  two  letters  from  the  State  of  Rhode 


Island  signed  precisely  the  same,  but  one  letter 
says  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  voted  for 
Brown  and  Wilkins,  and  the  other  letter  says 
tiiat  it  voted  for  two  different  men.  There  the 
question  is  presented.  In  the  first  case,  you 
know  that  everybody  voted ;  that  one  set  of 
those  fellows  who  claim  to  be  elected  is  abso- 
lutely the  right  set.  In  the  other  case,  every 
body  knows  that  one  of  those  letters  is  a  for 
gery.  One  is  true,  the  other  is  false.  You 
want  to  ascertain  how  to  determine  in  the  one 
case  which  of  the  letters  is  the  true  letter  and 
which  is  the  forged;  or,  in  the  other  case, 
which  set  of  four  men  was  legally  authorized 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  declare  its 
wishes  in  the  presidential  election.  Now,  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  question  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  determines  that 

Suestion  ?  If  executive,  clearly  the  President 
tiould  determine  it ;  but  then  no  one  will  say 
that  it  is  executive,  or  at  least  no  one  has  yet 
said  that  Well,  is  it  legislative?  This  bill, 
and  each  one  of  the  amendments,  and  all  the 
discussion  to  which  I  have  listened  seem  to  go 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  legislative  power. 
If  it  be,  I  wish  Senators  would  consider  for  a 
moment  whether  they  can  abdicate,  transfer, 
transmit  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  any  oth- 
er body  in  the  world.  The  Constitution  says 
that  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
made  so  and  so,  and  in  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives made  exactly  so,  and  in  no  other  way. 
Those  two  bodies,  under  the  correction  of  the 
President,  are  to  wield  all  legislative  power, 
and  for  the  very  gravest  reasons  in  the  world 
the  Constitution  vested  this  legislative  power 
in  these  very  peculiarly  constituted  bodies. 
Now,  can  you  delegate  the  exercise  of  any  part 
of  legislative  power  to  any  other  tribunal  ?  I 
simply  state  the  question.  I  do  not  argue  it. 
Mr.  EDMUNDS.  And  do  not  answer  it. 
Mr.  HOWE.  No;  I  do  not  answer  it.  I 
will  give  my  own  opinion.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  it  cannot  be  delegated ;  and,  therefore, 
if  I  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
cision of  this  grave  question,  this  momentous 
question,  this  question  upon  which,  under 
conditions  entirely  conceivable,  may  hang  the 
issues  of  civil  war — ^if  I  were  driven  to  tho 
conclusion  that  that  is  a  legislative  question,  I 
should  say  that,  when  the  question  arises  which 
one  of  these  letters  from  Rhode  Island  shall  be 
respected  as  the  voice  of  Rhode  Island,  it  must 
be  settled  either  by  the  joint  convention  or  by 
the  several  Houses  acting  separately ;  nor  can 
it  be  left  to  arbitration,  no  matter  who  may  bo 
the  arbitrators.  There  is  but  one  way  under 
the  Constitution  in  which  it  can  be  settled,  and 
that  is  by  bill,  going  through  all  the  forms  of 
enactment,  becoming  a  law  by  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  receiv- 
ing the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  over 
his  veto.  That  is  my  own  conclusion.  I  do 
not  propose  to  argue  it^  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  occupy  tho  attention  of  the  Senate  any 
longer  than  to  make  one  other  suggesdon— 
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probably  it  already  occurs  to  so  many  Senators 
as  have  done  me.  the  honor  of  listening  to  me 
— and  that  is  that  in  my  own  mind  the  power 
which  can  definitely  settle  that  question,  con- 
clusively settle  that  question  which  letter  re- 
flects the  voice  of  Rhode  Island,  is  not  the  ex- 
ercise of  executive  power,  is  not  the  exercise 
of  legislative  power,  but  is  the  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial power. 

Who  are  interested  in  that  question?  If 
those  four  votes  would  change  the  political 
complexion  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  for  four  years,  it  is  a  question 
which  interests  certainly  all  the  political  parties 
into  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
be  divided ;  and  in  that  sense  it  interests  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Nay,  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  these  parties  may  assume  a 
hue,  a  color  which  would  make  the  great  issues 
of  peace  and  war  with  foreign  powers  actually 
to  depend  upon  the  question  which  of  those 
letters  actually  represeuts  the  will  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and. But  then  there  are  two  or  more  persons 
who  have  a  pe'culiar  and  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  that  question.  Who  are  they?  The  men 
who  are  rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Oount  one  of  those  letters  true,  and  one  man 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States ;  count 
the  other,  and  another  becomes  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  is  the  Presiden- 
cy under  our  system  of  government  an  ofSce 
or  is  it  not?  If  it.  be  an  office,  why  is  not 
the  selection  of  men  to  fill  it  as  jealously 
guarded  and  as  jealously  controlled  as  the  se- 
lection of  men  to  fill  any  other  office  ?  If  the 
dispute  be  about  the  choice  of  a  municipal 
officer,  the  sheriff'  of  a  county,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  and  a  question  arises  before  the 
board  of  county  canvassers,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  as  to  which  of  two  letters  from 
a  certain  town  contains  the  true  vote  of  that 
town,  that  question,  everybody  knows,  I  sup- 
pose, at  this  day,  is  under  the  government  of 
all  our  States  plainly  a  judicial  question.  The 
courts  have  so  held  over  and  over  again ;  and 
in  one  instance  to  my  knowledge  it  has  been 
held  that  a  dispute  between  two  contending 
candidates  for  the  office  of  governor  of  a  State 
was  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  State.  The  sitting  governor,  the 
occupying  governor,  has  been  ousted  from 
office,  and  another  man  has  been  invested  with 
the  office  under  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law. 
In  what  respect,  except  in  point  of  mere  dig- 
nity, does  the  office  of  President  differ  from 
the  office  of  governor  ? 

If,  then,  this  be  a  judicial  question,  it  belongs 
of  course  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  the  Supreme 
Oourt  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
question.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  about  that, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
questions  nominated  in  the  Constitution  over 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but,  if  it  is  a  judicial  question  in  its  nature 
and  a  question  which  arises  under  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States,  it  belongs  to  soise 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  which  has 
original  jurisdiction.  Does  it  arise  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  What  doeg 
the  Constitution  say?  Not  contemplating  that 
there  may  be  any  dispute,  that  there  maj  1^ 
any  two  pretenders  to  the  office  of  elector  of  a 
State,  it  says  these  two  things :  First,  that  when 
the  two  Houses  get  together  the  votes  given 
by  the  States  shall  be  counted ;  and  you  do  cot 
obey  the  conunand  of  the  Constitution  by  uj- 
thing  short  of  that ;  no  matter  what  the  d^ 
pute  may  be,  no  matter  what  the  difficulty  maj 
be  of  determining  what  are  the  votes  of  the 
State,  the  command  of  the  Constitution  is  ex- 
plicit that  the  votes  shall  be  counted.  'What 
more?  It  says  this  other  thing,  that  the  man 
who  has  the  mfgority  of  the  votes  shall  be 
President;  not  the  man  whom  the  president  of 
the  convention  shall  assert  has  the  majority; 
not  the  man  whom  the  joint  convention  shall 
say  has  the  majority ;  not  the  man  whom  the 
two  Houses  shall  say ;  not  the  man  to  whom  it 
may  be  awarded  by  any  arbitration  that  maj 
be  possibly  manufactured,  but  the  man  who  bas 
the  msjority.  He  is  the  man  upon  whom  the 
Constitution,  which  we  are  all  sworn  to  sup- 
port, devolves  the  office  of  President.  There- 
fore I  think,  myself,  that  by  the  express  letter 
of  the  Constitution  this  i^uestion  is  a  judicial 
question,  and  all  the  legislation  you  wast  is 
such  as  may  simplify  and  expedite  the  trial  and 
the  determination  of  it. 

I  know  very  well  that  it  does  not  matter  at 
all  who  decides  this  question  which  may  arise 
in  the  States  touching  the  vote  of  a  State,  if 
after  all  the  vote  which  the  State  really  gaT« 
is  counted  in  the  convention  and  goes  into  the 
summing  up  of  the  general  result,  no  matter 
who  gets  it,  whether  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Clerk, 
or  any  member ;  but,  if  there  is  a  dispute  ss 
to  which  is  the  true  vote,  then  it  has  to  be  de 
cided  by  somebody.  I  admit,  if  you  leare  it 
to  the  president  of  the  convention,  he  maj 
decide  it  wrong;  if  you  leave  it  to  the  tvo 
Houses,  they  may ;  if  you  leave  it  to  any  of 
the  tribunals  suggested  by  the  different  amend- 
ments, they  may  decide  it  wrong ;  and  I  ad- 
mit, ii  you  leave  it  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
they  may  decide  it  wrong ;  and  so,  after  all 
the  command  of  the  Constitution  may  not  le 
obeyed,  and  the  true  vote  of  a  State  may  he 
rejected  and  a  false  vote  substituted. 

But  the  two  reasons  why  I  conclude  that 
this  power  belongs  to  the  courts,  and  tono- 
body  else,  are:  First,  I  think  it  is  judicial 
power  in  its  nature,  and  so  has  gone  by  the 
express  delegation  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
courts ;  and,  secondly,  if  I  were  myself,  instead 
of  being  a  Senator,  a  full-fledged  constitutional 
convention,  and  were  making  a  constitati(Hi 
upon  this  point,  I  would  delegate  this  po^^r 
to  the  courts ;  not  because  they  cannot  blon- 
der or  be  dishonest  even  as  well  as  other  tri- 
bunals, but  because  they  have  less  excuse  for 
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blnnderiog  and  are  under  greater  obligations  to 
be  honest  than  most  other  tribonals,  the  forms 
of  procedure  in  the  courts  are  so  deliberate, 
both  parties  are  so  oarefnllT'  heard,  testimony 
is  so  fully  adduced,  and  the  opportunity  is 
giren  for  so  careful  a  weighing  of  it,  and  tkej 
act  before  the  whole  world,  their  judgments 
are  submitted  to  the  criticisms  not  merely  of 
the  present  generation  but  of  all  time.  So,  as 
I  was  about  to  say,  if  I  were  making  a  consti- 
tution, I  should  take  pains  in  most  explicit 
terms  to  give  this  authority  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  propositions  here  as  amendments  to  the 
second  section  of  this  bilL  That  section  pro- 
vides for  a  case  where  there  are  two  returns  of 
electoral  votes  from  the  same  State,  and  fur- 
ther provides  that  only  that  return  which  both 
Houses  agree  is  the  true  and  vidid  return  shall 
be  counted. 

The  first  amendment,  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopbb],  is  that 
in  case  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  upon  the 
eame  return  the  question  shall  then  be  referred 
to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  they  shall 
vote  by  States,  and  that  return  which  has  a 
majority  of  the  States  represented  in  the  House 
shfldl  be  counted.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Johnston]  proposes  to  amend  that  by 
providing  for  a  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
meet  together  and  compose  one  body,  but  that 
in  that  capacity,  each  Senator  and  each  ReprcT 
sentative  having  one  vote,  the  vote  shall  again 
be  taken  by  States.  For  example,  the  State  of 
Delaware  would  have  three  votes  in  this  joint 
convention,  having  two  Senators  and  one  Rep- 
resentative. The  two  Senators  would  cast  the 
vote  of  the  State,  or  one  Senator  and  one  Rep- 
resentative could  cast  the  vote  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Sen- 
ators a  vote  in  the  determination  of  the  voice 
of  the  State,  just  as  a  member  of  the  other 
House  would  have  in  the  election  of  President. 

The  third  proposition  is  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fbbunohittskn] 
to  provide  that,  in  case  of  disagreement  of  the 
two  Houses  in  determining  which  is  the  valid 
return,  then  the  question  shall  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House,  acting  together  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt ;  that  they 
shall  constitute  a  tribunal.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  best.  It  is 
much  more  fair,  equitable,  and  republican  than 
either  of  the  others,  in  my  judgment. 

But,  sir,  I  now  present  the  question  as  to 
whether  you  can  constitute  an  umpire  between 
theie  two  Houses.  In  the  first  place,  to  go 
back  to  the  main  proposition,  the  Uonstitution 
declares  that — 

The  President  of  the  Senste  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentativeft,  open  all 
the  oertiiicates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

Two  constructions  are  contended  for  here. 
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One  is  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  himself 
shall  open  and  count  the  votes  and  shaU  deter- 
mine all  questions  arising  upon  (he  certificates, 
or,  in  case  there  are  two  certificates,  shall  de- 
cide which  is  the  true  and  valid  return.  That 
is  one  construction  claimed.  There  is  another 
that  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
simply  to  open  the  certificates  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses ;  that  the  two  Houses  are 
assembled  not  as  a  joint  convention,  but  each 
in  its  separate  capacity;  that  they  are  there 
not  only  as  witnesses,  but  they  are  there  as 
judges ;  and  if  a  question  arises  in  regard  to 
the  vote  of  a  State  or  a  part  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  two  Houses  who  are  present 
there  as  the  judges  of  the  election. 

We  could,  wiUiout  doing  any  great  violence 
to  the  Constitution,  adopt  either  of  these  con- 
structions. Each  is  possible  under  the  lan- 
guage.   The  Oonstitution  says : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatl\res,  open 
all  the  oertificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted. 

It  does  not  say  who  shall  count  them ;  it 
leaves  it  open  to  inference  that  they  shall  be 
counted  by  the  two  Houses  on  the  one  hand 
or  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  other. 
I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  you  can  give  to  it  either  construction.  I 
will  assume  that  it  is  open  to  both  views. 
Then  the  question  comes,  which  is  the  more 
reasonable,  which  is  the  better,  which  is  the 
safer  of  the  two :  to  adopt  that  construction 
which  gives  this  great  power  to  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  may  be  counting 
the  votes  for  himself,  as  it  has  turned  out  six 
times  in  our  history ;  or  would  it  be  safer  to 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  representing  the  States  and  the 
people  t  If  we  are  open  to  adopt  either  one 
of  these  constructions,  I  say  the  latter  is  the 
safer,  it  is  the  more  reasonable,  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  our  Government  and 
of  popular  institutions.  I  then  adopt  the  latter 
construction. 

If  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  by  the  two 
Houses,  a  disagreement  arising,  how  shall  that 
be  settled  ?  In  the  first  place  the  first  section 
of  this  bill  provides  for  the  case  where  there 
is  but  one  certificate,  where  there  is  but  one 
set  of  electoral  votes;  there  is  no  question 
that  that  certificate  does  come  from  the  State ; 
but  it  may  be  defective.  For  example,  it  may 
not  state  that  the  electors  voted  by  baUot,  as 
the  Constitution  requires;  it  may  not  show 
that  separate  lists  were  made,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires ;  it  may  not  show  that  the  vote 
was  cast  on  the  day  the  law  requires ;  or  it 
may  not  be  properly  authenticated  by  the 
governor,  according  to  form.  There  may  be 
doubts  upon  these  questions ;  but  still,  the  re- 
turn itself  being  aamitted  to  be  the  only  one 
from  the  State,  that  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  return  shall  be  counted  unless  both 
Houses  concur  in  saying  that  some  one  of  these 
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objections  is  so  clear  as  to  require  its  rejec- 
tion. That  part  of  it  is  safe  enough.  There 
is  only  one  return;  the  authenticity  of  it  is 
admitted,  hut  there  is  some  defect  about  it. 
That  defect  shall  not  reject  the  return  unless  it 
is  so  plain  that  both  Houses  concur  in  reject- 
ing it.    That  is  safe  for  the  country. 

We  then  come  to  the  case  where  there  are 
two  sets  of  electoral  votes — two  certificates, 
and  each  on  its  face  is  prima  fade  the  vote  of 
the  State.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  determined? 
I  assume  that  the  Senate  is  acting  patriotically 
and  honestly ;  I  assume  that  the  Mouse  would 
act  in  the  same  way.  They  may  be  composed 
of  different  parties,  but  we  must  leave  some- 
thing to  the  mtegrity  of  men,  no  difference  by 
what  political  name  they  may  be  called.  There 
are  two  sets.  The  Senate  resolves  in  favor  of 
one  set,  the  House  resolves  in  favor  of  the  other 
set.  There  is  a  disagreement.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  said  that  it  was  the  intention  that 
the  State  should  have  a  vote,  and  so  I  say. 
The  intention  is  that  the  State  shall  have  a 
vote,  but  if  the  thing  is  in  that  condition  that 
Congress  cannot  determine  which  is  the  correct 
vote,  it  will  be  the  misfortune  of  the  State  if 
the  vote  is  lost.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about 
it.  It  is  like  any  other  case  where  the  tribunal 
cannot  agree.  Appropriation  bills  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  on  this  Government ; 
and  yet  if  the  two  Houses  cannot  agree  about 
them  the  bills  are  lost.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  Government ;  it  may  be  the  destruction  of 
the  Government,  but  you  cannot  create  an  um- 
pire in  that  case  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill 
and  determine  whether  the  appropriation  shall 
be  made. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  It  is  because  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  it  in  that  case.  Does  the  Con- 
stitution prohibit  it  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  it  in  that  case  any  more 
than  it  prohibits  it  in  the  other.  It  provides 
that  all  the  powers  of  this  Government  shall 
be  in  the  three  departments,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial ;  and  when  the  judi- 
cial cannot  agree  and  fails  to  act,  that  is  the 
end  of  it ;  and  so  with  the  legislative.  I  know 
of  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  authorizing 
you  to  create  an  umpire  between  the  two 
Houses  in  regard  to  Uiis  question  any  more 
than  in  regard  to  a  legislative  question.  Take 
a  case  where  there  are  eight  judges  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  even  number, 
and  they  stand  four  and  four.  They  have  failed 
to  act.  The  judgment  of  the  court  below  may 
be  affirmed  because  the  judgment  of  the  court 
above  is  equally  divided,  or  where  affirmative 
action  is  positively  required,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mandate,  the  judges  being  equally  divided,  it 
falls.  You  cannot  provide  for  an  umpire  in 
that  case  to  come  in  and  settle  the  question  in 
case  of  a  division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ITow  I  want  to  consider  very  briefly  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee providing  that  in  case  the  two  Houses 


of  Congress  shall  disagree,  then  the  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  voting  by  States,  shall  settle 
the  question.  I  would  say  to  my  frigid  that  I 
am  opposed  to  that  upon  every  ground;  first, 
because  it  is  inequitable,  it  is  unjust,  and  I  can 
see  no  logical  propriety  iji  ta^ng  a  vote  bj 
States  in  determining  a  question  of  that  kind 
as  to  which  may  be  the  true  return  from  a 
State.  There  it  may  be  a  question  arising  up- 
on the  certificate,  or  possibly,  though  I  cannot 
see  how,  a  question  of  fact  outside.  The  idea 
of  deciding  a  question  of  that  kind  by  the  vote 
of  States  seems  to  me  to  be  illogical  in  even 
respect.  It  recognizes  a  principle  to  which  I 
am  unalterably  opposed.  We  have  got  one 
vote  by  States  in  the  Cbnstitution.  That  i^ 
enough.  I  undertake  to  say  it  is  to-day  &e 
most  dangerous  provision  in  that  instrument, 
and  it  ought  to  be  out  of  it.  It  has  been  exer- 
cised but  twice,  and  each  time  it  brought  tbc 
Government  into  croat  danger.  The  idea  now 
of  giving  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
power  of  voting  by  States  to  disfranchise  a 
State,  or  to  admit  this  return  or  that  retoni 
the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  give  to  the 
House  itself  the  election  of  a  President,  or  to 
give  the  election  to  that  candidate  who  had  a 
majority  of  States  in  his  favor  voting  by  States 
in  the  House,  but  to  whom  a  large  majority  of 
that  House  personally  might  be  opposed,  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  tolerated.  I  have  ahead; 
shown  by  a.  calculation  which  has  been  made 
that  you  may  take  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  out  of  two  hundred  SDd 
ninety-two  members  forty-five  members  can 
elect  a  President  against  the  wishes  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  nineteen  States 
having  less  than  a  population  of  eight  milliom 
can  elect  a  President  over  the  other  Stat« 
having  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions. 

Sir,  if  I  had  the  time  I  could  go  into  the 
history  of  the  election  of  President  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1801  to  show  that 
it  presents  the  most  powerful  temptation  to 
corruption  of  any  process  connected  with  onr 
whole  Government ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  shock- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  men,  if  it  were  not  that 
I  might  detract  something  from  that  reverence 
whi<Mi  time  has  cast  upon  certain  oharacters,  I 
might  refer  to  the  history  of  that  election  to 
show  that  perhaps  it  was  the  most  cormpt 
election  in  tne  history  of  our  Government  I 
referred  this  morning  to  an  old  document  that 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  some  time  ago,  and 
I  read  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  in  February,  1802,  in  regard  to  the 
election  by  the  House  of  RepresentativeB  in 
1801,  a  speech  made  in  Congress  by  one  who 
participated  in  that  election.  I  will  ask  the 
Clerk  to  read  from  where  I  have  marked  on 
page  417  to  page  420  of  the  volume,  Debate* 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  case,  sir,  to  which  I  refer,  o&rries  me  ooe^ 
more  to  the  scene  of  the  presidential  elexstion.  } 
should  not  have  introduceaitinto  this  debste  htd^t 
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not  been  called  up  by  the  honorable  member  from  Y ir- 
ffinia.  In  that  aeene  I  had  my  part ;  it  was  a  part  not 
barren  of  incident,  and  which  has  left  an  impression 
which  cannot  easily  depart  from  my  recollection. 
I  know  who  were  rendered  important  characters, 
either  f^om  the  possession  of  personal  means  or 
from  the  accident  of  political  situation.  And  now, 
sir,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  member  what  his  re- 
flections  and  belief  will  be  when  he  observes  that 
•very  man  on  whose  vote  the  event  of  the  election 
hung  has  since  been  distiiKuished  by  presidential 
favor.  '  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  violate  the  decorum  of  par- 
liamentary proceeding  in  the  mentioning  of  names : 
but  I  hope  the  example  which  has  been  set  me  will 
be  admitted  as  an  excuse.  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  efficient,  and  suc^ 
cessful  promoters  of  the  election  of  the  nresent 
Chief  Maffistrate.  It  was  well  ascertained  tnat  the 
votes  of  South  Carolina  were  to  turn  the  equal  bal- 
ance of  the  scales.  The  leal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  had  no  bounds.  The  doubtful  politics  of 
South  Carolina  were  decided,  and  her  votes  cast  into 
the  scale  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Pinckney  has  since 
been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Madrid ;  an  appointmeut  as  high  and  honorable 
as  any  within  the  gift  of  the  Executive.  I  will  not 
deny  that  this  preferment  is  the  reward  of  talents 
and  services,  although,  sir,  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  the  talents  or  services  or  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  I  know  what  was 
the  value  of  the  vote  of  Mr.  Claiborne,  of  Tennes- 
see. The  vote  of  a  State  was  in  his  hands.  Mr. 
Claiborne  has  since  been  raised  to  the  high  dignity 
of  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  I  know 
how  great,  and  how  greatly  relt,  was  the  importance 
of  the  vote  of  Mr.  Linn,  of  New  Jersey.  The  del- 
egation of  the  State  consists  of  five  members.  Two 
of  the  delegation  were  decidedly  for  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
tw^o  were  decidedly^  for  Mr.  Burr.  Mr.  Linn  was 
oon^idered  as  inclining  to  one  side,  but  still  doubt- 
fuL  Both  parties  looxed  up  to  him  for  the  vote  of 
New  Jersey.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Linn  has  since  haa  the  profitable  office  of  supervisor 
of  his  district  conferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Vermont,  was.  in  this  instance,  an  important  man. 
He  neutralized  the  vote  of  Vermont.  His  absence 
alone  would  have  given  the  vote  of  a  State  to  Mr. 
B  urr.  It  was  too  much  to  give  an  office  to  Mr.  Lyon ; 
his  character  was  low.  But  Mr.  Lyon's  son  has 
be3n  handsomely  provided  for  in  one  of  the  exec- 
utive officdrt.  I  shall  add  to  the  catalogue  but  the 
name  of  one  more  gentleman,  Mr.  JEdward  Living- 
ston, of  New  York.  I  knew  well,  full  well  I  knew, 
the  consequence  of  this  gentleman.  His  means  were 
not  limited  to  his  own  vote ;  nay,  I  always  consid- 
ered more  than  the  vote  of  New  York  within  his 
power.  Mr.  Livingston  has  been  made  the  attorney 
for  the  district  of  New  York ;  the  road  of  prefer- 
ment has  been  opened  to  him,  and  his  brother  has 
been  raised  to  the  distinguished  place  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Hepublic. 

This  catalogue  might  be  swelled  to  a  much  greater 
magnitude ;  but  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  myself  nar- 
bored  the  uncharitable  suspicions  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  thougnt  proper  to  promote,  which  it 
is  my  design  alone  to  banisn  from  the  mind  of  the 
honorable  member  ftom  Virginia.  It  would  be  doing 
me  ^eat  injustice  to  suppose  that  I  have  the  smallest 
desire  or  have  had  the  remotest  intention  to  tarnish 
the  fame  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  or  of  any 
of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  his  favor,  by  the  statement  which  I  have 
made ;  my  motive  is  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  late 
President  appointed  gentlemen  to  office  to  whom  he 
owed  no  personal  obligations,  but  who  only  sup- 
ported what  has  been  considered  as  a  favorite  meas- 
ure.   This  has  been  assumed  as  a  sufficient  ground, 


not  only  of  suspicion,  but  of  condemnation.  The 
present  Executive,  leaving  scarcely  an  exception, 
oas  appointed  to  office,  or  has  bv  acqjdent  indirectly 
gratified,  every  man  who  haa  any  distinguished 
means,  in  the  competition  for  the  presidential  office, 
of  deciding  the  election  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bayard  showing  very  clearly  that  the 
election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  decision  of  any  question  re- 
ferred to  that  House  where  the  vote  was  to  be 
taken  by  States  w'ould  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  patronage  of  the  President,  proves  the  dan- 
ger of  that  form  of  election.  Aside  from  all 
questions  of  unfairness,  aside  from  giving  to 
Uie  smallest  State  in  this  Union,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  not  one  hundred  thousand,  the  same 
voice  in  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  or 
in  determining  some  question  upon  which  that 
election  turns  that  the  great  State  of  New  York 
has  with  nearly  five  mUlion  people,  such  a  plan 
of  election  is  a  strain  upon  popular  government 
in  this  country  to  which  our  institutions  ought 
never  to  be  subjected  again,  if  possible.  There 
are  other  features  connected  with  that  election 
that  I  might  refer  to,  going  to  show  the  same 
thing ;  but  coming  down  to  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Mj*.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  who  has  ever  had  a  seat 
in  this  body,  long  thegreat  leader  of  his  party, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  for  Mr.  Adams  when  the  election  went 
to  the  House ;  and  afterward  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  he  had  a  stigma  afiixed 
upon  him  from  which  he  never  escaped  through 
a  long  and  honorable  life. 

The  proposition  of  my  friend  from  Virginia 
as  well  as  that  of  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
recognizes  this  principle  of  the  independence 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  thus  subdi- 
viding the  nation,  and  giving  to  each  one  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  and  determination  of 
this  question — a  principle  which  in  its  amplifi- 
cation and  in  its  consequences  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and  has 
brought  upon  this  country  the  greatest  evils 
under  which  it  has  suffered.  I  can  never  con- 
sent, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  vote  for  any 
bill  that  further  extends  the  operation  of  that 
doctrine. 

If  we  have  power  at  all,  which  I  do  not  think 
we  have,  to  create  an  umpire  to  decide  where 
the  two  Houses  disagree,  I  then  submit  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  as  well  as  to  all  the 
Senate,  that  the  safest  and  best  proposition  is 
to  introduce  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case. 
If  upon  the  question  of  a  vote  of  a  State  that 
may  turn  a  presidentfal  election  the  House  and 
the  Senate  cannot  ame,  the  country  would 
not  be  so  well  satisfied  with  a  decision  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Chief  Justice,  a  special  tri- 
bunal, as  it  would  with  a  decision  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
can  call  in  an  outside  tribunal,  one  already  ex- 
isting, or  if  we  can  create  one,  would  not  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be  more 
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satisfactory  to  this  nation  than  any  other  one 
whose  services  we  ooold  invoke?  And  if,  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  argued,  yon  cannot  con- 
fer the  power  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
there  can  be  no  appellate  Jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  that  court  that  does  not  come  from  an  in- 
ferior court,  as  there  could  not  be  an  appeal 
taken  from  the  Court  of  Claims  until  you  first 
gave  the  Court  of  Claims  the  power  of  finding 
a  judgment — ^if  he  is  technically  right  about 
that,  if  we  cannot  call  in  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  supreme  court  to  decide  that  question,  still 
we  can  do  this,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this :  If  we  can  make  a  special  tri- 
bunal out  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Hx)use,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
we  can  make  a* special  tribunal  to  consist  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  therefore 
drawn  up  the  form  of  a  proposition,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  establish  an  umpire, 
which  r  will  read — ^it  is  not  in  order  now,  but 
I  will  read  it  for  information — and  I  avoid  the 
technical  difi3culty  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  you  cannot  confer  this  power 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  supreme  court,  but 
keeping  in  mind  the  other  suggestioiL  that  we 
can  create  a  special  tribunal,  then  I  say  we 
can  make  that  special  tribunal  to  consist  as  well 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  allow  me  to  suggest  to  him — and  I 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  as  wefl^— might  not  this  question  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  a  judicial  question,  as  much,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison  ?  I  can 
very  well  understand  how  a  judicial  question 
involving  this  election  might  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  judicial  character ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  an  objection,  therefore,  to  make 
them  decide,  or  at  least  the  Chief  Justice  to 
decide  it,  not  as  a  judicial  question,  when  he 
may  be  afterward  called  upon  to  decide  it  ju- 
dicially. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  this  question  can- 
not come  before  t!!ie  Supreme  Court  judicially ; 
certainly  not  xmder  the  present  law  that  we 
have,  but  I  will  now  read  the  plan  of  the 
amendment  that  I  would  suggest  in  case  the 
Senate  determines  that  we  have  the  power  to 
establish  an  umpire : 

That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uaited  States  shall  be  assemDied  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  same  time  that  the  two 
Houses  or  Oongress  are  couuting  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President ;  and  in  case  the 
two  Houses  shall  fail  to  ume  as  to  which  is  the  true 
and  valid  return  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  the 
retuma  shall  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  said 
judges,  who  shall  summariiy  decide  which  is  the 
true  and  valid  return,  which  return  shall  be  counted. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have  got  to  refer 
this  question  to  anybody,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  refer  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  yon  cannot  do  it  in 


the  character  of  Supreme  Conrt,  then  let  toot 
special  tribunal  be  composed  of  judges  of  that 
conrt,  and  let  them  decide  it,  and  decide  it 
forthwith. 

My  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
Constitution.  I  think  this  whole  electoral- 
college  business  ought  to  be  destrojed.  The 
purpose  of  it  has  fe^ed  utterly.  It  is  entirelr 
useless ;  it  is  dangerous;  but  until  that  ameod- 
ment  is  made,  my  opinion  is  you  caimot  do 
better  than  to  take  this  bill  substantially  as  it 
has  been  reported  to  this  body. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    Mr.  President,  I  think  it 

Suite  obvious  that  we  cannot  conclude  this 
iscussion  to-night.  It  has  been  valuable  to 
us  all,  and  the  question  is  of  so  great  impor- 
tance that  reflection  upon  what  has  been  said 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  advantageous  to  each 
Senator.  I  move  therefore  that  the  Benat« 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execntire 
business. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  that  motion  is 
put  I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  the  fact  that  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  submitted  an  amendment  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
Senate,  the  reason  being  that  it  was  then  out 
of  order  and  that  it  was  not  printed  with  th« 
other  amendments.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  that  I  proposed  laid  before  the 
Senate,  in  order  that  it,  with  the  others,  maj 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  MORTON.    It  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  will  come  up  in  dee 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  it  was  printed  on  i 
separate  slip,  and  during  the  whole  discnsaion 
it  nas  not  entered  into  consideration  as  one  o{ 
the  amendments  that  might  possibly  be  adopted 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  overlooked  it.  I  slioold 
like  to  hear  it  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Secre- 
tary will  report  the  printed  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mb.  Rakdolth]. 

The  Chief  Clsrk.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  insert  as  an  additional  section  the 
following : 

Skc.  — .  Should  the  two  Houses  of  Congresa,  »^ 
inff  separately,  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  is  the  tne 
and  valid  return  of  a  State,  then,  and  in  that  eTc&t 
only,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  render  a  de- 
cialon  of  the  question,  and  such  rendition  ahall  b« 
in  favor  of  that  return  of  a  State  which  sbflll  have 
received  a  migorlty  of  all  the  ^otes  cast  in  both 
Houses  of  GongreB8|  considered  aa  if  both  Hocen 
had  oast  their  votes  m  joint  meeting  aasembled. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  ask  to  have  the 
amendment  which  I  suggested  printed  also. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temvare.  The  sug- 
gested amendment  will  be  reaa. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States  shall  be  assembled  in  the  chamber  cf 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  same  time  that  the  t«? 
Houses  of  Congress  are  counting  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  in  esse  tU 
two  Houses  shall  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  it  t^^ 
true  and  valid  return  as  provided  for  in  this  sectioc, 
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the  returns  shall  be  immediately  Bubmitted  to  the 
said  Judges,  who  shall  summarily  decide  which  is 
the  true  and  yalld  return,  which  return  sludl  be 
counted. 

The  TB,ESIDEST  pro  temp&re.  This  amend- 
ment will  also  be  printed. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  renew  my  motion  for 
an  executive  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business.  After  eight  minutes  spent  in  execu- 
tive session  the  doors  were  reopened,  and  (at 
three  o^dock  and  fifty  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Iir  Seitate, 

Monday^  Ma/rch  20, 1876. 
(*' Congressional  Beeord,'*  pp.  180S-1810.) 

The  Senate,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  ISo,  1) 
to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  the  amendment  I  propose 
to  the  pending  bill  will  not  be  strictly  in  order 
until  a  vote  has  been  taken  upon  the  question 
before  us.  What  that  vote  shall  be  may  de- 
pend up  the  esistence  of  some  better  plan  than 
any  now  under  consideration,  and  I  therefore 
beg  to  speak  to  the  subject  for  a  few  moments. 

The  committee^s  bill  has  in  view  the  passage 
of  a  law  under  which  the  electoral  votes  of 
States  shall  be  counted. 

Debate  has  elicited  these  facts :  That  as  to 
this  important  subject  there  is  a  vital  omission 
in  the  organic  law ;  that  for  many  years  there 
has  been  in  force  as  a  remedy  for  the  defect  a 
joint  rule  of  Congress.  That  rule,  now  abro- 
gated, is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  been  in- 
iquitous in  conception,  dangerous  in  existence, 
and  constitutionally  without  warrant.  With 
its  paternity  denied  by  all,  and  its  abrogation 
delayed  by  none,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  polit- 
ical bastard,  whose  usefulness  was  contingent 
upon  a  partisan  emergency,  and  whose  life 
closed  with  the  first  dawn  of  purer  public  sen- 
timent. 

The  debate  also  discloses  this  remaining  fact : 
That,  agreed  as  we  are  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  new  and  equitable  law  which  shall  cover 
all  contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  selection 
of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  we  are  at 
great  variance  as  to  a  remedial  mode,  compre- 
hensive in  its  character,  and  within  our  power 
to  adopt. 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
])resent  their  remedy  in  the  pending  bill ;  to  it 
several  amendments  are  offered,  among  them 
one  of  my  own.  Before  presenting  reasons  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  I  desire  to  state  my 
objections  to  the  committee's  proposition,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  amendments  thereto. 

The  original  bill  fails  in  its  purpose,  confess- 
edly so,  in  contingencies  likely  to  arise,  that 


have  arisen  heretofore.  It  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  leaves  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  a  State  entirely  dependent  upon  the  concur- 
rent vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Should 
a  State  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  two  sets 
of  electors  returned,  and  fail  to  convince  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  to  which  the  true  ones 
are,  then  its  electoral  vote  is  thrown  out,  its 
people  wholly  disfranchised. 

A  large  minority  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  instance,  might  declare  in  favor  of 
one  set  of  returns ;  in  the  Senate  all  but  one 
vote  necessary  to  a  majority  might  concur 
therein ;  yet  this  lacking  vote,  representing  at 
best  but  half  a  State,  and  in  fact  but  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  would  suffice  to  reject  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State. 

Clearly  it  was  not  within  the  purpose  of  the 
fathers  to  give  any  such  extraordinary  power 
to  an  individual  over  the  people  of  a  State,  and 
that  in  deciding  a  question  not  judicial  but  po- 
litical in  its  character. 

There  has  been  a  general  expression  that 
the  functions  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  largely,  if  not  altogether,  minis- 
terial as  to  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote. 
The  Constitution  could  scarcely  have  contem- 
plated the  almost  instant  transformation  of  a 
mere  ministerial  agent  to  that  of  a  supremo 
judicial  officer  from  whose  fiat  no  appeal  could 
be  taken. 

The  original  bill  fails  in  comprehensiveness. 
Its  fault  is  that  of  omission. 

The  second  section  reads  thus : 

Bko.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  retpm  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State, 
purporting  to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes 
given  at  toe  last  precedioff  election  for  President 
and  Vice-President  in  such  State,  all  snoh  returns 
shall  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  when  assembled  to  count  the  votes;  and 
that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted  which 
the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  bo 
the  true  and  valid  xetum. 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  provides  for  the  count 
of  each  undisputed  electoral  vote.  In  case  of 
dispute  as  to  the  true  returns  of  any  State  two 
hours  only  are  allowed  for  reconciling  the  con- 
flicting views  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Even 
this  brief  time  is  consumed  in  separate  session ; 
and,  failing  to  agree,  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  is  wholly  cost  out. 

The  disfranchisement  of  a  people  may  thus 
hinge  upon  two  quite  possible  contingencies : 
First,  the  easily  procured  and  presented  bogus 
returns  so  called  from  a  State ;  next,  the  vir- 
tue of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  political 
parties,  tested  under  the  greatest  temptation. 

Practically  the  committee's  bill  gives  to  Con- 
gress a  veto  power  upon  the  acts  of  States. 

The  danger  of  adopting  the  second  section 
of  the  pending  bill  can  be  briefly  illustrated  by 
taking  the  case  of  Louisiana. 

Should  that  State  return  two  sets  of  electors 
and  the  vote  of  one  or  the  other  set  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  political  ascendency  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties,  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Federal  affairs,  is  it  probable  tbe  San- 
ate  and  Honse  would  agree  as  to  which  were 
the  tme  returns  ?  No.  Then  the  vote  of  Lou- 
isiana wonld  be  rejected. 

This  might  leave  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  votes  standing  as  follows : 

For  the  democratic  electors 181 

For  the  republican  electors 180 

Total 861 

Tliis  would  insure  a  democratic  President 
and  Vice-President.  Yet  to  the  people  of  the 
country  it  might  be  made  palpable  that  the  re- 
jection of  Louisiana  by  a  democratic  House 
was  a  nartisan  action  and  to  defeat,  as  it  only 
could  aefeat,  the  election  of  a  republican  Pres- 
ident, as  the  count  of  Louisiana's  vote  would 
do.  I  choose  this  illustration,  that  is  hypo- 
thetically  against  my  own  party,  to  strengthen 
its  force  with  my  republican  friends. 

Aside  from  this  narrow  and  partisan  result 
there  is  an  objection  broader  and  deeper.  It 
consists  in  the  crime  of  deliberately  disfran- 
chising the  people  of  a  State — in  the  enormity 
of  excluding  one  of  our  own — not  because  her 
rights  are  not  equal,  but  because  we  have  not 
patriotism,  patience,  and  virtue  enough  to  de- 
fend them.  Yet  this  defense  is  one  of,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of,  our  mutual  obligations 
as  States  to  each  other.  It  is  the  keystone 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  compact.  No,  Mr. 
President,  Congress  has  no  right — never  had, 
and  never  will  have,  if  justice  is  to  prevail — 
to  disfranchise  the  people  of  any  State.  The 
admission  of  such  power  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  liberty  itself.  Peculiarly  as  to  this  mat- 
ter the  States  stand  as  peers,  nor  can  we,  their 
servants  in  Congress,  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
weakest  of  them. 

Sir,  it  has  been  intimated  at  least  that  the 
rejection  of  contested  electoral  votes  would  be 
no  fault  of  the  Congress  nor  of  the  people  of 
the  uncontested  States.  This  is  not  true. 
There  is  just  as  much  power  in  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  to  assure  the  full  vote 
of  every  State  as  to  assure  that  of  one.  If  we 
can  provide  by  law  for  doing  anything  (be- 
yond the  plain,  though  admitted  imperfect, 
provisions  of  the  Constitution),  we  can  pro- 
vide for  all  contingencies  foreseen  as  possible. 
Our  duty,  sir,  is  to  leave  no  chance  for  injus- 
tice, no  invitation  to  fraud. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Coopkb]  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
of  the  constitutional  provision  regulating  the 
selection  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 
when  no'  choice  has  been  made  by  the  electors. 
The  theory  seems  to  me  to  fail  when  applied 
to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty 
now  under  consideration. 

The  electors  referred  to  in  the  Constitution 
were  to  be  persons  chosen  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures— not  by  the  people.  They  were  to  be 
an  intermediate  body  between  the  States — ^not 
the  people — and  the  executive  officers  selected. 


Their  selection  of  proper  officials  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  controlled  by  party  oonventioni, 
as  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact  It  was  an- 
ticipated they  might  differ  in  judgment  to  gnck 
degree  as  to  leave  no  one  person  with  a  nujor* 
ity  vote. 

So  plain  is  this  anticipation  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  only  three  of  all  the  per- 
sons voted  for  by  State  electors  should  be  sab- 
sequently  considered. 

The  electoral  vote  is  a  secret  one.  The 
power,  once  exercised,  is  ended.  Thus  the 
necessity  for  another  tribunal,  anotiier  elec- 
toral college  substantially,  in  a  contingencj  pos- 
sible. That  final  tribunal,  as  we  aU  know,  is 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  only  in  the 
emergency  named. 

The  whole  of  this  residuary  power  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  proceeds  upon  tbe 
theory  of  a  want  of  sufficient  agreement  be- 
tween the  agents  or  electors  of  afi  the  States; 
not  between  neople  of  the  same  State.  Tbe 
principle  that  lodged  the  first-named  power  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  that  of  pro- 
tection to  the  smaller  States.  Ko  such  prin- 
ciple applies  in  the  acyustment  of  differences 
ansing  within  a  State. 

The  constitutional  provision  referred  to  is  a 
remedy  for  what  might  otherwise  be  a  fatal 
defect.  It  points  to  the  legislative  power,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  as  the  proper  power  to  decide 
who  the  Executive  shall  be  in  grave  emergen- 
cies. In  this  view  it  is  just  now  very  sugges- 
tive.   But  it  seems  to  me  no  more. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  to  my  mind,  renders  possible 
the  selection  of  an  Executive  against  whom 
the  popular  vote  has  been  largely  cast  It  U 
no  fair  reply  that  this  possibOitj  alreadj  ex- 
ists in  another  emergency.  There  should  be 
no  additional  crevice  through  which  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  can  be  defeated. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  JomrsTON]  proceeds  upon 
the  power  of  the  two  Houses  to  come  togetoer 
in  joint  meeting,  and  when  together  to  act  as 
a  unit  in  legislation.  Tliis  power,  in  Con- 
gress, is  not  generally  admitted.  Its  exercise, 
if  constitutional,  is  hazardous,  and  the  line  that 
most  old-fashioned  democrats  deem  as  indb- 
pensable  to  true  constitutional  government  is 
badly  weakened  by  his  plan,  if  not,  for  a  period, 
absolutely  lost  si^ht  of.  I  think  the  Senator 
will,  upon  reflection,  agree  with  me  that  tbe 
actual  amalgamation  of  the  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  by  meeting  in  joint  convention  is  open 
to  objection. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
in  substance  provides  for  a  court  composed  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Though  he  does  not  say  so  in  words, 
his  amendment  would  seem  to  imply  a  lack  of 
power  in  Congress  to  do  that  which  it  gires 
authority  to  its  agent  to  dp ;  or,  if  I  am  wroisg 
in  this  oonsti'uction,  then  it  doubts  the  fitnes 
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of  Congress  to  decide  a  anestion  **  partly  Ju- 
dicial, partly  political/'  let,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  just  sach  questions  this  bodj,  at  least,  is 
often  called  upon  to  decide. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  that  I  deem  fataL  This 
relates  to  the  persons  constituting  the  final 
tribunal  named  by  him.  The  Chief  Justice  or 
senior  justice  holds  his  appointment  from  the 
President;  not  infrequently,  as  reflections  of 
Presidents  occur,  from  the  person  to  whom  he 
owes  his  original  elevation  and  upon  whose 
continuance  in  the  presidential  office,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  is  called  upon  to  deciae.  How- 
ever just  and  honest  his  vote,  this  high  judicial 
officer  would  stand  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  motive,  and  thus  of  losing 
his  indispensable  judicial  influence.  No  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  brought  to  the 
decision  of  a  question  that  plain  people  would 
ever  consider  purely  political  without  lower- 
ing public  respect  for  that  great  and  final 
tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  to  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  now  being  considered, 
which  I  will  thank  the  Clerk,  if  he  has  the 
amendment,  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

,  6io.  — .  Should  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  act- 
ing separately,  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  is  the  true 
and  valid  return  of  a  State,  then,  and  in  that  event 
only,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  render  a  deci- 
sion of  the  question,  and  snch  rendition  shall  be  in 
favor  of  that  return  of  a  State  which  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  considered  as  if  both  Houses  had  oast 
their  votes  in  joint  meeting  assembled. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  adoption 
of  this  or  a  kindred  section  leaves  no  pretext 
for  omitting  the  count  of  every  electoral  vote 
of  all  the  States. 

The  Houses  of  Congress,  acting  separately, 
failing  to  agree  as  to  which  the  true  returns 
of  a  State  are,  joiQ  in  effect  the  aggregate  vote 
of  both,  and  those  returns  which  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
ber^ of  both  Houses  are  declared  the  true  re- 
turns. The  duty  of  making  this  declaration  is 
5ut  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
ecision  is  final ;  the  case  is  ended.  This  plan 
Las  some  affinity  with  parts  of  both  of  those 
suggested  in  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Through  the  votes  of  Senators  tke 
States,  as  such,  are  directly  had.  By  the  votes 
of  members  the  people  speak  through  their 
more  immediate  Representatives.  There  is  no 
exclusion  of  either  voice.  The  larger  States 
make  their  power  felt  through  their  greater 
number  of  Representatives;  the  smaller  States 
assert  their  equal  voice  in  the  votes  of  their 
Senators. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  voice  of  States  is  li- 


able to  be  lost  under  my  amendment.  This 
may  sometimes  occur.  Yet  at  all  times  the 
plan  suggested  by  me  is  an  important  gain  of 
power  to  the  smaller  States,  as  against  relegat- 
mg  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  alone.  Another  view  of  th^ 
matter  will  disclose  this  fact  Under  my  plan 
the  practical  decision  of  the  question  may  often 
rest  with  the  States  through  the  votes  of  Sen- 
ators. Should  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  about  evenly  divided,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  then  the  Senate,  usually  very  unevenly 
divided  politically,  would  have  the  controlling 
vote.  In  a  word,  the  opportunities  would  be 
quite  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  the  decision 
would  be  reached  by  the  controlling  vote  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  proposed 
seems  to  be  as  reasonably  free  from  objection 
as  any  we  are  likely  to  adopt  Undoubtedly 
the  wiser  and  safer  plan  would  be  to  amend 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  the  disfranchisement  of  the  people  of 
any  State  impossible.  Meantime  our  duty  is 
to  provide  the  best  system  we  can.  That  which 
r  have  proposed  may  be  more  objectionable 
under  the  light  of  full  discussion  than  it  now 
appears.  It  seeks  no  party  advantage.  It  is 
.in  practice  familiar  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  through  the  results  of  State  legislative 
joint  meetings.  It  has  no  small  sanction  from 
Congress  itself  since  the  pasiiage  of  the  law 
regiUating  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators. Tliat  law,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  for 
its  object,  almost  its  sole  object  at  the  time  of 
its  passage,  the  compulsory  decision  of  a  grave 
question,  the  selection  of  members  of  this  body. 
The  mode  concluded  upon  as  just  and  equita- 
ble was  that  of  compulsory  joint  meeting  when 
separate  branches  of  a  State  Legislature  would 
not  or  could  not  agree.  I  propose  to  apply  to 
ourselves  the  same  remedy  for  honest  aiffer- 
ences  or  factious  opposition  that  we  have  as- 
sured the  State  governments  was  good  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ought  to  say  in  justice  to 
myself  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  that 
full  consideration  to  my  own  amendment  which 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  three  or  four  hours  that  I  have 
been  able  to  touch  it  at  all  I  submit  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  made  in  the  earnest  hope  fhat 
they  ^ay  to  some  extent  lead  to  a  true  and 
legitimate  determination  of  this  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  question  now  before 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  not 
attempt  so  soon  again  to  make  any  remarks  in 
the  Senate  upon  this  subject  were  it  not  that 
it  strikes  me  the  Senate  ought  first  to  be  brought 
te  ^e  oondudon  whether  this  power,  about 
which  so  much  discussion  is  now  being  had,  is 
not  lodged  with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  suggested  when  making  the  remarks  that  I 
did  last  Monday  to  the  Senate.  If  that  power 
is  lodged  now  with  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
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ate;  then  it  is  idle  for  us  to  waste  time  in  stat- 
nte  legislation ;  but  it  is  the  datj  of  Congress, 
in  case  we  have  discovered  an  omission,  to  pro- 
vide for  contested  elections,  or,  in  case  the 
power  is  doubtful  as  regards  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitntion ;  and  therefore  the  preliminary 
inquiry  is  whether  or  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary.  That  having  been 
concluded,  then  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  that  constitutional  amendment  ? 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  min- 
isterial duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  maintained  the  other  day,  in  counting  the 
electoral  returns,  and  granting  a  prima  facie 
case  to  an  officer,  and  the  examination  of  the 
right  of  that  officer  to  hold  the  place  in  the 
case  of  a  contest  whether  as  regards  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  specific  State  or  in  regard  to 
the  aggregate  votes  of  all  the  States.  There- 
fore, whether  in  regard  to  the  count  there  is 
an  omission  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the  case  of 
a  contested  election  of  President  or  Vice-Pres- 
ident before  the  people.  Hence  it  is  important^ 
if  we  mean  to  make  any  provision  in  regard  to 
the  count  of  the  vote,  that  we  should  go  a 
step  further  and  provide  for  a  contested  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  that  it  is  essential 
for  us  now  to  amend  the  Constitution,  for, 
after  reading  the  able  arguments  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor  on  last  Thursday,  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  change  the  view  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate  on  Monday 
of  last  week.  On  the  contrary,  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  question  and  mature  reflection 
not  only  satisfy  me  in  regard  to  that  view  of 
the  case  as  presented  by  my  own  reading  of 
the  Constitution,  but  I  do  not  think  the  pre- 
cedent established  when  the  Constitution  was 
set  in  motion  can  be  ^*  whistled  down  the  wind '' 
as  it  was  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Thttbmak].  No,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look 
at  the  point  for  a  moment,  and  I  shall  not  oc- 
cupv  the  Senate  long ;  let  ns  look  at  the  prop- 
osifion  as  I  presented  it  to  the  Senate  upon  that 
occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks  of  the  prece- 
dent in  the  count.  I  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  tbe  Senate  to  the  precedent  in  that  respect ; 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  to 
what  the  men  who  were  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  asked  the  First  Congress  to  do, 
and  then  followed  it  up  by  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  the  flrst  Congress  that  assembled 
under  the  Constitution.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  sent  the  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation  and  requested  its 
delivery  to  the  people  of  the  States  for  ratifica^ 
tion,  the  express  language  was : 

That  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of 
the  Senate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening, 
and  counting  the  votes  for  President* 


That  was  his  duty,  to  receive,  to  open,  and 
to  count  the  votes.  That  resolution  went  with 
the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation; that  Congress  sent  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  this  resolution,  with  the  report  of 
the  committee,  to  the  people  of  the  States  to 
be  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  States.  The 
people  of  nine  States  ratified  it.  Congress  met 
under  it ;  and,  when  Congress  met,  what  was 
the  action  of  Congress  ?  Its  action  was  to  eleet 
a  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  very  words  of 
this  resolution,  complying  literally  with  it;  tlie 
Senate  of  the  First  Congress  elected  John  Lang- 
don,  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Kew 
Hampshire,  President  of  the  Senate,  ''for  the 
sole  purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States."  "Who  was  John  Langdonf  John 
Langdon,  a  Senator  from  New  Hampebire, 
was  the  very  first  man  to  sign  the  Constitn- 
tion, the  work  of  the  convention,  under  the 
name  of  George  Washington.  He  was  one  of 
the  f  ramers  of  this  very  Constitution ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who  gave  it  his  signature  to  send 
it  to  the  world ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  this  identical  resolution ;  and  he  now  be- 
comes the  hand  of  the  convention  to  open  and 
to  count  these  very  votes  under  that  very  reso- 
lution which  he  himself  had  voted  for  m  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 

That  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  Immediatelj 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Langdon  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  were  had : 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Sllsworth  inform  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Benate  ii 
formed ;  that  a  President  is  elected  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  certificates  and  counting  tb« 
votes  of  tne  electors  of  the  several  States  in  tha 
choice  of  a  Prepident  and  Vice-President  of  th« 
United  States. 

"Who  was  to  bear  this  message  to  the  Honse 
of  Representatives,  that  the  Senate  was  now 
in  session  to  attend  upon  the  opening  and 
counting  of  the  votes  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  who  had  been  elected  for  that  sole  pnr* 
pose  ?  It  was  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  done 
as  much  in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  u 
anj  other  member  of  the  convention.  Oliver 
Ellsworth  knew  what  he  was  going  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for.  He  knew  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  merelj 
performing  the  duty  of  attending  while  Uie 
President  of  the  Senate  opened  and  counted 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  not  all,  sir.  "Who  else  was  there! 
Of  the  ten  members  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
six  were  members  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution.  Of  the  very  Senate  that 
passed  this  resolution,  the  very  Senate  that 
ordered  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  invite  them  to  attend  to 
witness  the  counting  of  the  votes  by  the  Prtfi- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  six  had  been  participants 
in  framing  this  very  Constitution.  There,  if  1 
remember  correctly,  were  Langdon,  and  EB** 
worth,  and   Robert  Morris,  and  Bassett  of 
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Delaware,  and  Few  of  Georgia.    Theife  w«re 
the  very  men  who  knew  exactly  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitntion, 
and  knew  exactly  how  to  carry  ont  that  inten- 
tion in  setting  the  machinery  of  the  Groyern- 
ment  in  motion.     What  did  they  do?     Mr. 
Ellsworth  went  to  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives.   The  Senator  from  Ohio  when  he  spoke 
aboat  this  precedent  being  of  no  great  force 
added  also  that  this  most  admirable  compila- 
tion or  history  of  the  First  Oongress  made  by 
our  worthy  Ohief  Clerk  was  not  an  accurate 
accoant,  and  that  an  opposite  presumption 
might  be  drawn  by  reading  the  JonmaL    He 
is  mistaken.    I  have  examined  another  history 
of  Oongress  by  Mr.  Blanchard  of  the  First 
Congress,  and  it  corresponds  exactly ;  and  to- 
day I  have  got  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  from 
1789  to  1793,  and  they  confirm,  and  not  only 
confirm,  but  make  stronger,  the  theory  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
were  mere  attendants  upon  the  duty  discharged 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate :  they  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  it  except  to  furnish  two  gentle- 
men on  the  part  of  the  House  and  one  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  and 
make  ont  a  list  as  the  President  of  the  Senate 
declared  the  votes  of  the  States.    That  is  all. 
Let  us  see.    Mr.  Ellsworth  proceeded  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  informed  them 
that — 

The  Senate  is  now  ready  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  House,  to  disoharge 
that  daty. 

I  read  from  the  JoumaL 

He  informed  them  also  that  the  Senate  have  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  members — 

To  do  what  ? 

to  sit  at  the  ClerVs  table  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
OS  they  shall  be  declared — 

Declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate — 

submittins^  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint 
one  or  more  of  their  members  for  the  like  purpose. 

He  reported  that  he  had  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  Bondinot,  fh>m  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
communicated  the  following  verbal  message  to  the 
Senate : 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentati^ea  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the  Honse 
is  ready  forthwith  to  meet  the  Senate,  to  attend  the 
opening  and  oountinff  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  President  and  Yice-President  of  the  United 
States.*' 

'^  To  attend,^'  to  wait  npon  the  President  of 
the  Senate  as  witnesses,  to  attend  him  as  he 
performs  his  duty,  but  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  not  to  interfere 
with  him  in  discharging  his  office  of  opening, 
counting,  and  declaring  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  various  States ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  They 
appointed  tellers. 

The  President  elected  for  the  purpose  of  eonnting 
the  votes — 

That  is  the  record  of  the  First  Oongress. 


The  record  leaves  out  *'  opening  the  votes ;  " 

but— 

The  President  elected  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  declared  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  had  met,  and  that  he — 

John  Langdon — 

in  their  presence,  had  opened  and  counted  the  votes 
of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States ;  which  were  as  follows. 

That  is  not  alL  John  Langdon  gave  the 
certificate  to  George  Washington  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  in  that  certificate,  as  the  Senate  will 
see,  announced  that — 

The  underwritten,  appointed  President  of  the 


presence  or  tne  saia  senate  ana  uouse  or  Bepi 
sentatlves,  open  all  the  certificates  and  count  all  the 
votes. 

He,  John  Langdon,  did,  and  nobody  else 
did;  and  he  certified  that  Washington  was 
elected,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Yice-President. 

That  is  not  all.  What  was  done  at  the  very 
next  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  George  Washington  was  again 
elected?  I  turn  to  page  480  of  this  volume  of 
the  Journal.  The  very  question  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  at  that 
time ;  for  there  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  to  which  the  Senate 
gave  its  concurrence,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  480 : 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  a  committee  be 
appointed,  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining — 

Kot  of  counting— 

a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  who 
shall  be  elected  of  their  eleotioxi,  and  for  res nlating 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  administering  the 
oath  of  omoe  to  the  President. 

Of  examining  the  votes,  not  eonnting  them. 
The  counting  was  done  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  nobody  at  that  day  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Oongress  could  dislodge  him  from 
the  position  in  which  the  framers  of  the  Oon- 
stitntion had  placed  him.  Now  see,  page  484, 
the  report  of  that  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Izard  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  mem* 
bers  of  the  constitntional  convention.  James 
Madison  was  one  of  that  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House ;  and  I  presume  no  man  was 
more  familiar  with  the  Oonstitntion,  then  but  a 
few  years  framed,  in  which  he  took  such  a  part ; 
no  man  could  have  been  more  familiar  with  it, 
and  no  man  could  have  known  the  intention 
and  object  of  the  framers  of  that  instmment 
better  than  James  Madison : 

Mr.  King,  fh>m  the  joint  committee  appointed  the 
6th  Februarv,  instant,  reported,  That  the  two  Houses 
shall  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  Wednes- 
day next,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  person  be  ap- 
pointed a  teller,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  mike 
a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared. 
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fij  the  PreBident  of  the  Senate,  jnst  as  it 
had  heen  done  four  years  before,  when  he 
opened  them  and  read  them,  and  the  tellers 
made  the  count  under  his  eye  and  under  his 
hand,  using  them  merely  to  do  the  manual 
labor  of  making  the  list,  and  certifying  and 
handing  it  to  him  that  he  might  announce  the 
result. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  the  object  of  that 
resolution  of  the  House  for  examining  the  votes 
of  the  electors  of  the  different  States  was  not 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  electoral  votes 
or  not  ?  What  was  the  object  of  examining  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Ilouses,  unless  it  was  with 
some  view  of  regulating  and  controlling  the 
counting  of  the  votes  ? 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  being  a  check  upon  the  Vice- 
President  or  President  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  very  object  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
complied  with  of  having  witnesses  who  saw 
the  certificates  before  the  count  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Vice-President.  That  was  the 
object.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tellers?  Only 
to  keep  a  tally  of  the  votes.  What  power  has 
a  teller  in  an  election  but  to  keep  a  tally  of  the 
votes  ?  He  is  only  to  mark  them  down  and 
see  that  they  correspond  with  the  enunciation 
by  the  Chair.     That  is  all,  Mr.  President. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  bo  de- 
clared, that  the  resalt  flball  be  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses 
assembled  as  aforesaid;  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice-President,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Therefore,  in  the  beginning,  the  eye  of  Con- 
gress was  turned  to  this  very  question,  and 
they  recognized  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  proper  depositary  of  the  votes,  and 
that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  making  the  count  and  announcing  it  to 
the  country  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 
If  any  resolution  of  the  House  shows  that,  it 
was  merely  to  attend  upon  the  President  of 
the  Senate  when  he  makes  this  count. 

I  have  shown,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was 
a  resolution  first  from  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  to  the  First  Congress, 
and  that  the  First  Congress  obeyed  that  order, 
and  after  that  the  Congress  in  session,  when 
George  Washington  was  elected  the  second 
time  confirmed  everything  that  had  been  done 
by  the  preceding  Congress,  and  that  was  the 
uniform  practice  from  that  day  down  to  1866, 
for  in  1857  Mr.  Mason,  presiding  over  the  two 
Houses,  did  not  count  the  vote  of  Wisconsin, 
as  I  shall  show  directly. 

Some  Senators  seem  to  think  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  power.  Why  should  it  be  so 
deemed  ?  In  regard  to  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent you  have  to  find  some  similitude  in  your 
mode  of  procedure  from  the  past.  Yon  have 
to  look  at  the  operations  of  your  States,  for 


after  all  we  all,  or  certainly  those  of  as  who 
think  the  way  I  think  upon  constitutional  qnefi* 
tions  generally,  maintain  that  the  Federal  Got- 
ermnent  is  but  an  aggregation  of  the  State 
governments,  and  therefore  what  will  applj 
within  a  State  ^vemment  may  very  vdl 
apply  to  the  National  Government  so  far  u 
its  method  of  exercising  power  is  concerned; 
and  does  not  every  Senator  on  this  floor  knov 
that  the  governors  of  nearly  all  the  States,  if 
not  aU  of  them,  possess  the  same  power  b  r^ 
gard  to  the  returns  of  elections  of  State  offi- 
cers ?  Certainly  in  my  State,  and  I  belieTe  in 
most  of  the  other  States,  the  governor  issues  t 
commission  upon  the  returns  made  throxigb  iU 
clerk's  ofiSces  of  the  various  courts,  or  throogb 
the  local  boards  of  canvassers.  He  looks  st 
those  returns,  and  he  issues  the  commissioDY 
and  declares  the  party  elected.  Is  not  that  so! 
What  is  his  duty  ?  The  other  dav  my  friend 
from  Indiana  seemed  increduously  to  anile 
when  he  asked  me  whether  I  considered  it  & 
ministerial  duty  to  decide  between  tiro  re- 
turns, and  I  said  yes.  I  repeat  it.  There  is 
not  a  canvasser  of  any  State  in  this  Union  iL&t 
does  not  have  to  do  that  very  thing,  and  jet 
everybody  knows  his  oflSce  is  ministerial 
Mr.  MERRIMON.  Quasi  Judicial  t 
Mr.  WHYTE.  No,  sir ;  not  quofi  judidaL 
On  the  contrary  it  is  purely  ministerial,  and  joii 
as  ministerial  as  that  of  the  clerk  of  a  court 
who  is  authorized  to  record  a  deed,  and  viC 
not  record  the  morning  newspaper  if  yon  t^le 
it  to  him  and  ask  him  to  do  it<.  He  is  bound  to 
record  a  deed  where  the  law  is  compHed  vitli, 
and  he  looks  to  the  deed  to  see  if  the  law  is  coob- 
plied  with  and  if  it  is  a  deed  to  be  recordtd. 
If  it  is  not,  he  is  not  bound  to  record  it.  Who 
would  for  a  moment  say  that  that  was  tbeei- 
ercise  of  a  quan\ udicial  duty  ?  Cooley  on  Did- 
itations  lays  it  down  so  broad  that  no  man  can 
doubt  it,  tiiat  the  power  of  a  canvasser,  thoii^ 
you  may  call  it  ouaai  judicial  if  you  please,  i? 
not  aiuui  judicial,  but  purely  ministerial  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Take,  in  passic^ 
the  case  of  a  marriage  license.  A  clerk  of  & 
court  is  authorized  to  issue  a  marriage  license, 
but  not  to  a  minor.  A  gentleman  presents  him- 
self at  his  desk  and  asks  him  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense. He  looks  at  him  and  doubts  whether 
he  is  of  age.  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  it  if  be 
thinks  proper,  and  subject  that  man  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  mandamus  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form that  duty.  More  than  that,  he  has  a  rigbt 
to  swear  the  man,  and  ascertain  whether  he  is 
a  minor  or  not  before  he  issues  a  license.  It 
is  a  pijrely  ministerial  duty.  It  has  been  recoc- 
nizea  by  everybody  as  a  ministerial  doty  so  ^ 
as  the  ordinary  boards  of  canvassers  are  eo^ 
cemed.  Such  a  person  is  a  mere  canvassing 
officer.  In  my  judgment  he  represents  tbe 
State.  The  State  votes  for  President  Im^ 
State,  says  the  Constitution,  shall,  under  th-i 
direction  of  the  Legislature,  appoint  electois, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  thecanrasi- 
er  for  the  States;  and,  as  such  canvasser,  p^ 
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forms  merely  the  ministerial  dnij  of  deciding, 
prima  fueie,  who  is  elected  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Now,  no  Sen- 
ator  need  answer  me  hj  saying  that  that  de- 
cides the  whole  case,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  looks  to  a 
contested  presidential  election.  That  may  be 
an  omission  in  the  Oonstitation  which  ought  to 
be  supplied.  Then  you  can  take  tike  contested 
election  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  who  ought  to  be  the  lawful 
occupant  of  the  White  House;  but,  until  some 
such  provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  as  a  ministerial  officer, 
determines  who  is  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.    Kent  says  so : 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  suoceedine  every  meeting 
of  the  electors,  in  the  presence  of  botn  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, opens  all  the  certifloates^  and  the  votes  are  then 
to  be  counted.  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  and  the 
result  declared.  In  the  case  of  questionable  votes, 
and  a  closely  contested  election^  tnis  power  may  be 
all-important ;  and,  I  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all 
legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  counts  the  votes,  and  determines 
the  result,  and  that  the  two  Houses  are  present  only 
lis  spectators,  to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  the  transaction,  and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  oe 
made  by  the  electors. 

Sir,  the  presumption  is  conclusive,  there  be- 
ing nothing  else  in  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
stitution not  specifically  saying  by  whom,  the 
presumption  is,  from  all  the  surrounding  lan- 
guage, that  the  two  Houses  are  only  there  as 
spectators,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  proper  person  to  count  and  to  de- 
clare the  vote ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  thought 
the  same  way  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1878 : 
Clearly- 
Said  he — 

t  ne  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  opening  and 
counting  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President 
should  exercise  any  discretionary  or  Judicial  powers 
in  determininff  between  the  votes  of  two  sets  of  elec- 
tors, or  upon  the  sufficiency  or  validity  of  the  record 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  any  State ;  but  that  he 
should  perform  a  merely  ministerial  act,  of  which 
the  two  Houses  were  to  be  witnesses  and  to  make 
record.  But  the  exercise  of  these  high  powers  may 
devolve  upon  him  tx  ntctttUaU  rtf»,and  whatever  de- 
oiaion  he  may  make  between  the  two  seta  of  electors 
or  upon  the  sufficiency  and  validity  of  Uie  record  of 
the  votes— whether  on  the  evidence  of  the  right  of 
the  electors  to  cast  votes,  or  whether  they  have  been 
oast  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution — 
Ixis  decision  is  final. 

So  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  clearly  ac- 
cepted that  as  the  true  construction,  that  hav- 
ing this  ministerial  power  lodged  with  him  out 
of  the  necessity  ef  things  he  might  be  called 
upon  on  some  occasion  to  declare  which  of  two 
returns  he  would  take,  or  whether  the  people 
liad  the  right  to  vote  or  not,  and  the  Senator 
stated  then  that  he  considered  his  decision  to 
be  final,  and  I  agree  with  him.    If  it  is  to  be 


changed,  it  is  to  be  changed  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  in  no  other  form.  Let  us  see 
what  else  the  Senator  said  on  that  same  sub- 
ject on  that  occasion : 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  the  depositary  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States,  and  that  he  **  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  thia 
means  that  the  two  Houses  shall  be  present  in  their 
separate  characters,  and  not  as  a  joint  convention ; 
that  they  cannot  act  and  vote  as  one  body ;  that  the 
two  bodies  cannot  deliberate  and  act  as  separate 
bodies  in  each  other's  presence ;  that  they  are  sim- 
ply brought  together  to  witness  the  result  of  the 
opening  and  counting  of  the  vote  as  reported  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  fact  that  tellers  have 
been  generally  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  in  no- 
wise affects  tne  question,  for  they  are  mere  facilities 
to  actuallv  count  and  make  record  of  such  votes  as 
the  Vice-l^resident  hands  to  them  for  that  purpose, 

Oan  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  view 
of  the  Senator  then  that  it  was  conceded  on 
all  hands  that  that  was  the  status  of  the  case 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  may  not  perhaps  be 
adding  any  strength  to  my  argument  with  the 
Senate;  but  certainly,  to  my  judgment,  the 
authority  I  am  about  to  quote  was  a  high  au- 
thority on  constitutional  questions;  and  there-' 
fore  I  ask  permission  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  this  question  as  presented  by  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  and  late 
Senator  who  we  regret  to  miss  from  the  chair 
in  my  rear.  I  refer  to  a  veto  which  he  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  20th  of  July,  1868 — a  veto 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  vote  to  sustain  in 
company  with  Senator  Hendricks  and  other 
gentlemen  on  this  floor.  It  is  not  material  to 
read  any  other  portion  of  the  message  or  to 
discuss  any  other  part  of  the  question  raised 
in  his  veto  further  than  this  particular  point 
referring  to  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Said  President  Johnson,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1868 : 

The  mode  and  manner  of  reoeivin^  and  counting 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  are  in  plain  and  simple  terma 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  That  instrument 
imperatively  requires  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate "  shall,  m  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  open  idl  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted."  Congress  has,  there- 
fore, no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  receive  the 
electoral  votes  or  reject  them.  The  whole  power  ia 
exhausted  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  two^ouses, 
the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  declared.  In 
this  respect  the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  are,  under  the  Constitution,  purelpr  min- 
isterial. When,  therefore,  the  joint  resolution  de- 
clares that  no  electoral  votes  snail  be  received  or 
counted  from  States  that  since  the  4tb  of  March, 
1667,  have  not  "  adopted  a  oonstitation  of  State  gov- 
ernment under  which  a  State  government  shall  have 
been  organized."  a  power  is  assumed  which  is  no- 
where delegated  to  Congress. 

And  so  all  the  better  reasoning  in  the  case 
of  Wisconsin  was  that  way.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  of  argument  that 
can  be  presented  in  reply  to  the  statement  of 
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the  case  as  made  by  Mr.  Stnart,  of  Michigan, 
at  that  time,  which  Mr.  Collamer  thought  so 
etrong  and  so  important  in  its  character  that 
he  refused  to  vote  for  the  resolution  that  had 
been  proposed  bj  Mr.  Crittenden ;  and  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Collamer^s 
remarks  on  that  subject.  AVe  all  know  that 
the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  showed 
that  the  electoral  college  had  met  a  day  after 
the  day  appointed  by  law  for  casting  the  elec- 
toral vote,  by  reason  of  a  snow-storm.  We  all 
know  that  Mr.  Mason  did  not  count  Wisconsin, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  Wisconsin  was  counted  or  not ; 
the  result  w^as  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  the 
vote  was  not  counted.  A  debate  arose,  and  Mr. 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  made  a  violent  demon- 
stration against  the  ruling  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  announcement  was  made, 
and  the  Houses  separated.  The  debate  was 
resumed  in  each  House,  and,  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Crittenden,  after  a  long  debate,  offered 
this  resolution : 

Baohed  bv  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepruentativet 
of  the  UniUd  States  of  America  •»  (Mnortet  aseembledj 
That  tho  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  iu 
the  late  presidentinl  election,  being  given  on  a  day 
different  from  that  prescribed  by  law,  was  therefore 
null,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  .admitted  or  included 
in  the  count  of  electoral  votes  given  in  the  late  pres- 
idential election. 

The  Senate  laid  that  resolution  on  the  table, 
after  Mr.  Collamer's  speech,  without  even  a 
division.  Now,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Collamer 
said: 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  ever  intended  to  leave  the  subject  of 
the  presidential  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate,  or  either  or  both  of  them. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution  as  to  the  manner  of 
choosing  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Various 
projects  were  presented.  Among  others,  it  waa  very 
gravely  debated  whether  he  had  not  better  be  elected 
by  Congress.  For  some  considerable  time  that  prop- 
osition was  under  consideration.  Various  plans 
were  put  forward^  various  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
manner  of  choosing  a  President,  and  much  difficulty 
was  found  in  relation  to  it  before  a  plan  was  arrived 
at,  and  that  so  soon  resulted  in  a  practical  failure  as 
to  lead  to  the  change  in  tho  Constitution  to  what  it 
now  is  in  this  respect.  The  Constitution  vested  in 
each  House  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  election  of 
its  members ;  it  provided  carefully  that  it  would  not 
trust  to  the  two  Houses  to  elect  a  President. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  to- 
day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  oonault  history  at  all, 
and  consider  the  probability  of  things  even  as  they 
fall  within  our  own  observation  and  experience,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  ver^  little  practical  difference 
between  leaving  the  presidential  election  to  Con- 
gress and  leaving  Congress  to  decide  that  election. 

He  could  not  put  it  better  than  that  by  the 
nse  of  human  language.  The  convention  would 
not  leave  it  to  Congress  to  elect,  and  now  Con- 
gress proposes  to  ^ect  for  itself.* 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Shall  I  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator if  I  make  a  suggestion  f 


Mr.  WHYTE.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  question  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
we  can  go  back  of  a  retnm  admitted  to  be 
genuine  and  regular  upon  its  face?    If  he  sop- 

Foses  that  to  be  the  question,  I  must  saj  tbt 
do  not  suppose  it  to  be  the  question;  nor  do 
I  see  how  it  is  involved.  I  certainly  do  oot 
admit  that  you  can  go  back  and  go  into  a  con- 
test of  the  election  at  all.  I  submit  that  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  which  be  has 
read,  both  by  the  late  Senator  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Collamer  and  Mr.  Crittenden,  do  not  refer  to 
a  case  like  the  present  fit  all.  The  question 
now  is,  what  must  we  do  when  the  questacm  » 
w^hich  of  two  returns  is  the  genuine  retnrat 
When  you  have  decided  which  of  them  is  the 
genuine  return,  I  admit  you  cannot  go  back  of 
that. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  just  what  I 
am  on.  I  say  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
assume  to  itself  to  decide  which  is  the  right 
return,  because  the  Constitution  has  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
until  you  amend  the  Constitution  yon  have  no 
right  to  take  it  away  from  him.  That  is  mj 
argument.  The  Senator  was  not  in  when  1 
first  commenced,  or  he  would  have  known  that 
that  is  precisely  what  I  say.  It  is  tinkermg 
with  the  Constitution  if  you  do  not  go  a  step 
further.  You  want  to  decide  which  of  the  tvo 
returns  is  the  right  one,  and  not  to  go  behind 
the  return  and  take  the  evidence  that  is  to  gire 
you  the  power  to  decide  judicially.  What  n 
it  that  is  to  be  done  ?  One  party  in  the  Honu 
may  say  one  is  the  right  return ;  another  part; 
in  the  Senate  may  say  another  is  the  right  re- 
turn ;  and  the  State  is  disfranchised,  which  cnir 
fathers  never  meant. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  is  the  custodian 
of  these  votes ;  he  is  the  canvasser  of  these 
votes ;  and  he  is  just  where  the  governor  of  a 
State  is  when  he  is  bound  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion upon  the  returns  that  are  sent  to  hin. 
He  is  bound  to  look  at  the  returns  and  see  that 
they  comply  with  the  law,  and  then  he  U  to 
issue  a  commission  to  the  man  who  upon  th^ 
face  of  the  return  has  a  msgority  of  the  rotes 
cast.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case.  I  saj  that 
is  a  mere  ministerial  duty,  and  I  should  Hke  to 
be  pointed  to  some  authority  to  the  contrary. 
Every  governor  has  to  discharge  that  datj,  noi 
OS  governor,  not  in  the  discharge  of  those  ex- 
ecutive functions  which  are  political  exchi* 
sively  in  their  character,  and  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  courts.  Take  the 
case  of  a  governor ;  and  I  liken  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  him,  for  I  see  no  difference. 
Suppose  the  President  of  the  Senate  wantonly 
rejects  the  legitimate  return  fi-om  a  State;  is 
there  no  power  to  compel  him  to  connt  itf 
Is  there  a  power  to  compel  the  governor  (rf « 
State  to  count  a  return  properly  certifi*^' 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pir.  Howe]  trolj 
said  the  other  day  there  can  be  but  one  lig^^ 
return  and  one  wrong  one,  and  our  father? 
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never  expected  as  to  legislate  for  a  case  where 
there  should  be  two  executives  of  a  State  at 
one  time.  Oar  fathers  never  expected  us  to 
be  in  a  condition  that  we  should  doubt  what 
was  the  executive  authority  which  certified  to 
the  electors  in  any  State  of  this  Union.  The 
Constitution  prescribes  the  duty  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  oenate.  The  law  of  1792  shows 
him  how  the  certificates  are  to  be  certified  to 
him,  shows  him  how  he  is  to  know  who  are 
the  persons  in  the  States  claiming  to  be  elec- 
tors ;  and  on  that  he  has  got  to  answer  to  the 
country  and  to  his  God  that  he  discharges  his 
duty  faithfully.  If  he  discharges  it  wickedly 
and  puts  aside  a  regular  return  which  he  ought 
to  count,  is  he  not  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  who  is  bound  to  issue 
a  commission  to  the  attorney-general  upon  the 
returns  of  the  canvassers  or  the  county  clerks 
that  he  has  a  majority  of  the  votes  oast? 
When  he  adds  them  up  and  finds  he  has  got  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  ne  is  bound  to  issue  the 
commission.  If  he  rejects  the  right  return 
and  counts  him  out,  the  courts  of  Kentucky  by 
mandamus  will  compel  him  to  issue  the  com- 
mission to  the  lawfully  elected  officer.  That 
is  the  law.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  governors  perform 
ministerial  duties  as  well  as  discharge  their 
general  duties  as  governors  of  States.  He  him- 
self has  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  to  execute  a  law  of  his  own 
State  which  he  claimed  was  merely  a  minis- 
terid  duty  upon  his  part ;  and  in  my  State  it 
has  been  decided  over  and  over  again,  not  only 
by  democratic  courts  but  by  republican  courts, 
without  any  reference  to  pontics,  upon  the 
plain,  square,  judicial  inquiry,  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  briefiy  to  it.  In  the 
case  of  Magruder  iw.  Swann,  governor,  re- 
ported in  1866,  in  25  Maryland  Keports,  there 
is  a  review  of  all  the  cases : 

The  cases  cited  were  used  to  siistain  the  poBition 
that  the  executive,  in  hie  political  or  discretionary 
powers,  was  beyond  all  juoicial  interference,  not  to 
sanction  the  application  of  the  principle  to  tne  facts 
of  each  ease. 

Ilere  is  tbe  clause  of  the  constitution : 

All  elections  of  judges  and  other  officers,  provided 
for  by  this  constitution  (States*  attomeva  excepted), 
shall  be  certified  and  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks 
of  the  respective  counties  to  the  governor,  who  shall 
issue  commissions  to  the  different  persons  for  the 
offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected,  and  in  all  such  elections  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  to  bi 
elected. 

The  court  held,  in  regard  to  the  duties  de- 
volved upon  the  governor  by  these  sections  of 
article  4,  that — 

These  are  auxiliai^  ministerial  duties  imposed 
on  the  goTernor  preliminary  to  the  qualification  of 
the  judges  and  other  officers,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  has  been  invested  with  no  discretion,  but 
13  imperntively  required  by  the  organic  law  to  per- 
form in  order  to  keep  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  motion. 

The  clerks*  certificates  determine  "  who  has  the 
gr<)ote«f  "**niber  of  votes,"  or  whether  "  the  oppos- 


ing candidates  have  an  e(^ual  number  of  votes."  In 
either  event  the  ix^onoUon  of  the  constitution  is 
equally  peremptory. 

To  go  a  step  further,  to  show  that  this  duty 
is  merely  ministerial,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  The 
People  vi.  Pease,  in  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  also  decided,  if  I  can  judge  from  the 
names,  by  judges  a  majority  of  whom  were  in 
opposition  to  tbe  democratic  party.  Speaking 
of  canvassers,  the  court  say : 

These  are  all  the  safe^piards  the  Legislature  have 
thought  proper  to  provide  to  insure  the  prevention 
of  fraudulent  or  iUegal  voting,  and  this  leaves  but 
little  discretion  to  the  inspectors.  Their  duties,  ex« 
oept  in  the  single  inatance  averted  to,  are  simply 
mmisterial  in  the  reception  of  the  votes,  md  entir&> 
]y  so  in  counting  and  making  returns  thereof. 

And  then,  when  they  come  to  speak  further 
on  of  the  board  of  county  canvassers,  they 
flay: 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  canvass- 
ers, upon  the  statement  of  votes  given,  to  deter- 
mine what  person  by  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
has  been  duly  elected  to  any  office  mentioned  in 
said  statement.    .    .    . 

And  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  canvassers 
authorized  to  canvass  the  votes  given  for  any  elective 
office  is  made  evidence  of  the  election  of  the  person 
therein  declared  to  have  been  elected. 

I  read  now  from  the  syllabus  of  the  case : 

The  inspectors  of  elections  are  not  judicial,  but 
administrative  officers.  Their  decision  is  final  on^y 
as  to  receiving  or  rejecting  votes ;  but  the  question 
whether  a  voter  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  vote  is 
open  to  examination  in  subsequent  proceedings  upon 
any  competent  evidence.  (18  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  Keporta,  page  46.) 

There  is  a  clause  in  this  decision  in  regard  to 
county  canvassers  which  maintains  the  same 
ground  precisely. 

Mr.  MORTOiT.  Would  it  interrupt  my 
friend  if  I  called  his  attention  to  a  point  in 
the  line  of  his  argument  ? 

Mr.  WHYTE.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  venture  to  suggest  to  the 

Senator  from  Indiana  that,  as  I  understand 

ministerial  duty  and  as  it  is  defined  in  books  of 

law,  it  is  one  which  is  to  be  performed  under 

the  direction  of  another.    Bouvier  describes  it 

thus: 

That  which  is  done  under  the  authority  of  a 
superior:  opposed  to  judicial:  as,  the  sheriff  is  a 
ministena)  officer,  bound  to  ooey  the  judicial  com- 
mands of  the  court. 

Where  a  duty  is  prescribed  by  law  and  the 
officer  is  simply  to  follow  the  law  and  do  the 
particular  thmg  the  law  requires,  it  is  done  by 
the  direction  of  the  Legislature  and  it  is  purely 
ministerial.  Take  the  case  which  was  pre- 
sented from  Louisiana  in  1873.  Suppose, 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  comes  to 
count  the  vote  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  he  finds  upon  his  desk  two  sets  of  re- 
turns from  the  State  of  Louisiana  each  of 
which  bears  what  purports  to  be  the  great  seal 
of  the  State,  each  signed  by  a  person  claiming 
to  be  governor.  The  question  as  to  which  of 
these  returns  is  the  valid  and  legal  return  from 
Louisiana  is  a  question  that  is  not  ministerial, 
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in  mj  judgment,  at  all.  It  is  the  highest  form 
of  pobtic^  duty,  or,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  {NLr.  Mebbimok], 
in  one  sense  you  may  call  it  a  judicial  duty. 
If  there  is  but  one  set  of  returns,  and  they  are 
in  form,  and  he  opens  them  and  counts  them, 
that  is  ministerial ;  but  where  he  is  called  upon 
to  decide  some  question  that  is  not  determined 
upon  the  face  of  the  paper  itself,  that  is  a 
political  duty  of  the  highest  character,  and  is 
as  far  from  a  ministerial  duty  as  any  political 
duty  can  be. 

Let  me  make  a  further  suggestion.  I  will 
take  the  case  of  but  one  return.  Suppose, 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  opens  that 
return,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  statement  on 
the  face  of  the  return  that  the  electors  voted 
by  ballot,  as  the  Constitution  reauires.  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  return  should  show  the  fact 
that  the  Constitation  has  been  complied  with  ? 
The  decision  of  that  question  is  political  in  its 
highest  character.  One  lawyer  may  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  return  to  show  that 
the  electors  voted  by  ballot ;  that  is  presumed 
to  be  their  duty.  Others  may  say  that  the  re- 
turn must  show  that  the  Constitution  was  com- 
plied with.  Who  is  to  decide  that  question? 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  judicial  question  of  the 
highest  character.  The  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion is  not  ministerial  at  all.  Again,  the  elec- 
tors are  required  to  vote  for  one  person  for 
President  and  another  person  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  shall  not  both  be  citizens  of  the 
same  State.  Suppose  the  returns  showed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Georgia  at  the  very  last  count, 
that  the  persons  receiving  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  both  lived  in  the  same 
State.  That  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  three 
votes  from  Qeorgia.  Shall  the  result  of  that 
be  to  cast  the  vote  out  ?  What  shall  be  done 
with  it  ?  Shall  it  be  releoted  ?  The  decision 
of  that  question  Is  not  ministerial,  but  is  as  far 
from  it  as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  And  in  the  case  of  Geor- 
gia the  vote  was  for  Greeley,  who  was  dead. 

Mr.  MORTON".  The  qnestion  was  whether 
the  vote  for  Greeley  should  be  counted.  In 
that  case  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  he  was 
dead;  but  it  was  a  very  important  question, 
because  it  went  to  determine  what  constituted 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors  appointed.  It 
might  become  a  very  important  question  in  a 
close  contest.  The  decision  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  should  be 
counted  or  not  was  very  far  from  being  minis- 
terial. 

One  word  further.  Take  the  case  of  com- 
mon canvassers  in  an  election  return  created 
under  the  laws  of  a  State.  So  far  as  their 
duty  consists  in  simply  counting  the  votes  sent 
up,  it  is  ministerial ;  but  if  there  is  a  discretion- 
ary power  reposed  with  that  board  of  canvass- 
ers to  determine  certain  questions  that  may 
arise,  that  discretionary  duty  is  not  ministerial, 
but  it  is  judicial  in  its  character.  Almost 
every  board  of  canvassers  in  every  one  of  the 


States  has  to  some  extent  judicial  power  con- 
ferred upon  it.  I  want  to  call  tbe  attention  of 
my  friend  to  a  point  which  I  think  is  stated  in 
the  passage  he  read  from  Kent,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  the  President  of  theSeiute 
will  count  the  vote.  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  from  which  my  friend  read: 

Clearly  the  fraroen  of  the  Conatitntion  did  not 
oontemplate  that  the  Preaident  of  the  Benite/m 
opening  snd  counting  the  vote  for  Preaident  isd 
Vioe-Preaident.  should  ezeroiae  any  diacretioDaryor 
judicial  power  in  determining  between  the  ?ot«i  of 
two  aeta  of  electora  or  upon  the  aufficiency  or  Talid- 
ity  of  the  record  of  the  votea  of  the  electors  in  sdt 
State ;  but  that  he  ahonid  perform  a  merely  minis- 
terial act,  of  which  the  two  Houaea  were  to  be  vit- 
neaaea  and  to  make  record.  But  the  exerdseof 
theae  hi^h  powera  may  devolve  upon  him  ez  huo- 
titaU  m,  and  wliatever  deciaion  He  may  make  be- 
ti^een  the  two  aeta  of  electora  or  upon  the  %v&.- 
ciencv  and  validity  of  the  record  of  the  votes- 
whetner  on  the  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  decton 
to  caat  votea  or  whether  they  have  been  cast  in  tKc 
manner  preacribed  by  the  Conatitution— hia  decisiuo 
ia  final. 

And  unquestionably  so.  I  presume  the  f&ct 
is  that  the  framers  of  the  ConstitatioD  ssd 
those  who  counted  the  votes  during  the  fint 
few  elections  did  not  contemplate  the  fact  oi 
two  sets  of  electors.  No  such  contingeDfj 
ever  happened  until  the  case  of  New  Jereej, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Tbey  cxw- 
templated  simply  a  ministerial  duty.  They  did 
not  expect  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  per- 
form anything  but  a  ministerial  duty ;  hot  s$ 
stated  by  Kent  and  as  stated  in  this  report,  if 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  decline  to  take  anj 
jurisdiction  of  the  questions  that  may  ari^ 
then  that  duty  would  be  devolved  upon  him  a 
neeemtate  rei.  Somebody  must  decide  it,  and 
if  he  finds  two  sets  of  returns  upon  his  table, 
if  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  refuse  to  decide 
the  question,  then  the  President  of  the  Seoaie 
must  decide  it.  Ho  then  determines  whether 
the  Kellogg  government  or  whether  the  H^ 
Enery  government  is  the  lawful  goverameot 
of  Louisiana,  whether  McEnery  should  certify 
to  the  electors  or  Kellogg  could  do  it;  and  is 
doing  that  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be  exercis- 
ing the  very  highest  form  of  political  power, 
entirely  aside  from  a  ministerial  duty. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Now  let  me  ask  my  friecd 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  question.  p< 
Clerk  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives 
makes  up  a  list  of  the  succeeding  Hoose  d 
Representatives.  Suppose  two  sets  of  gentle 
men  claiming  to  represent  the  State  of  h^ 
isiana  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
with  a  certificate  signed  by  Kellogg,  the  other 
with  a  certificate  signed  by  McEnery,  ask  to 
be  put  upon  the  roll,  so  that  when  the  rani? 
called  they  will  be  there  to  answer  to  tk- 
names ;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  pots  oc< 
set  on.  Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ctii 
that  a  judicial  duty  f 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  I  understand  the  M 
organizing  the  House  of  Representatives  "^ 
authorizes  the  Clerk  of  the  old  House  to  mi^ 
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ap  the  roll  of  members  of  the  new  one  for  the 
purpose  of  organization ;  and  should  there  be 
two  sets  of  members  certified  to  bj  different 
persons  each  claiming  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
authorizes  the  Olerk  to  make  up  the  roll,  it 
from  necessity  gives  to  him  the  choice  for  the 
time  being,  and  that  far  his  duty  is  not  min- 
isterial. It  is  a  higher  duty,  but  it  is  one  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  law. 

Mr.  WHYTE.    I  will  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question,  because  I  differ  with  him  upon 
that  point.    8 appose  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
is  authorized  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  au- 
ditor-general of  that  State,  if  there  is  one,  who 
shall  be  elected  \>y  a  msgority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  the  law  requires  that  the  re- 
turns shaU  be  made  bj  the  clerks  of  the  courts. 
Suppose  the  clerk  of  a  court  sends  two  returns, 
or  there  are  returns  from  two  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  clerk  of  a  court,  and  the  governor  of 
the  State  decides  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  is 
that  the  performance  of  a  iudicial  duty?    Is 
the  determining  whether  a  law  has  been  com- 
plied with  the  performance  of  a  judicial  duty  ? 
Mr.  MORTON.    If  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion put  by  my  friend,  it  is  where  the  governor 
of  a  State  is  called  upon  to  commission  a  State 
officer,  the  auditor  for  example,  and  the  clerks 
of  the  counties  have  sent  up  two  sets  of  re- 
turns.   The  question  supposes  that  the  gov- 
ernor in  that  case  may  choose  between  these 
returns  and  determine  which  is  the  proper  re- 
turn, and  issue  a  commission  accordingly.    If 
the  law  of  the  State  authorizes  the  governor 
in  such  a  case  to  decide  which  of  the  two  re- 
turns is  the  correct  one,  that  power  of  decision 
is  not  ministerial ;  it  is  judicial  clearly. 

Mr.  WHTT£.  But  where  it  is  just  as  the 
constitution  leaves  it,  and  there  is  no  provision 
of  law? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Then  the  law  authorizes 
him  to  make  that  decision.  If  there  are  two 
sets  of  returns  both  certified  by  competent  au- 
thority, the  governor  has  no  discretionary 
power,  he  cannot  issue  a  commission  to  any- 
body, because  there  is  no  evidence  before  him 
authorizing  him  to  do  it ;  but  if  the  law  of  the 
State  authorizes  him  in  that  contingency  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  correct  return, 
the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power  is  not 
ministerial  but  it  is  judicial.  In  some  States 
the  governors  have  such  power  conferred  upon 
them ;  in  other  States  they  have  not.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  the  governor  has  no  such 
power,  and  if  he  should  make  such  a  decision 
and  issue  a  commission  his  act  would  be  a  nul- 
lity and  in  violation  of  law.  But  if  the  law 
gave  him  the  power  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  returns  of  the  county  clerks  is  the  correct 
and  true  return,  then  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretionary power  would  be  judicial. 

Mr.  WHTTE.  The  c[uestion  has  been  de- 
cided over  and  over  again  that  where  the  gov- 
ernor Is  authorized  and  required  to  issue  a 
commission  upon  certain  returns  made  to  him, 


he  has  to  issue  a  commission  and  the  contest 
comes  afterward.  He  is  bound  to  deliver  the 
commission  as  the  prima  facie  title.  It  is  his 
duty  to  do  it  or  the  wheels  of  government 
would  stop.  There  would  be  a  hiatus  in  the 
office  if  there  was  no  provision  of  law  that  the 
prior  incumbent  held  until  his  successor  was 
appointed  and  qualified. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  in  the  case  he  supposes  himself,  there  is 
no  prima  facie  title.  He  supposes  a  case 
where  the  lawful  clerk  of  the  county  has  made 
two  returns,  each  of  which  is  certified  by  the 
proper  authority.  In  that  case  if  the  returns 
are  contradictory,  one  is  b&  prima  facie  correct 
as  the  other,  and  so  there  is  no  prima  facie 
case  about  it.  But  if  the  governor  is  author- 
ized to  decide  which  is  the  correct  return,  I 
submit  to  my  friend  that  that  is  not  minis- 
terial 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  so 
distinguished  a  lawyer.  The  courts,  as  far  as 
I  have  examined  the  question,  are  unanimous 
upon  that  subject,  that  it  is  a  ministerial  duty, 
and  governors  have  been  compelled  by  a  man- 
damus to  perform  that  duty. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land inform  me  whether  in  any  case  where  an 
act  of  judgment  is  devolved  upon  an  officer  his 
view  that  the  power  is  ministerial  would  ap- 

ply? 

Mr.  WHYTE.  No,  sir.  Where  he  has  dis- 
cretionary power  a  mandamus  will  not  lie; 
but  where  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  a  mere 
ministerid  duty  a  mandamus  will  lie.  Let  us 
see  why  a  mandamus  will  not  lie  against  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
where  two  certificates  come  up  it  is  an  act  of 
judgment  to  determine  which  one  of  those 
certificates  is  the  right  one;  and  if  it  be  an 
act  of  ludgment  it  is  not  a  mere  ministerial 
act  The  opening  of  a  certificate  is  a  mere 
ministerial  act  unquestionably.  The  counting 
of  the  vote  may  be  a  mere  ministerial  act,  but 
it  may  also  involve  an  act  of  judgment.  Where 
there  are  two  certificates  it  necessarily  does 
involve  an  act  of  judgment. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  If  my  friend  will  read  Oooley 
on  the  subject  he  will  find  the  whole  thing  ex- 
plained, and  all  the  authorities  cited.  He  will 
see  that  it  is  an  act  judicial  in  its  character, 
but  that  it  is  simply  attached  to  the  ministerial 
duty  that  the  party  may  discharge  it  intelli- 
gently. Oooley  cites  the  very  case,  accordinff 
to  my  recollection  (for  I  cannot  lay  my  hand 
upon  the  book),  of  the  clerk  of  a  court  who 
has  to  see  that  he  complies  with  the  law,  who 
has  to  examine  the  paper  that  he  is  authorized 
to  record  to  see  that  it  complies  with  the  law 
before  he  records  it.  The  President  of  the 
Benate  is  in  no  other  position  than  the  governor 
of  a  State  who  is  authorized  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion upon  tbe  returns  made  to  him.  If  there 
are  two  returns,  there  must  be  a  lawful  return 


ticipato  two  governors  in  one  State.  Tliey 
thought  tho  States  were  hardly  big  enough  for 
more  than  one  governor  each,  and  therefore 
they  looked  to  a  return  certified  by  one  gov- 
ernor. I  admit  that  you  have  to  make  some 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  that  I 
have  argued  against  here  is  that  by  legislation 
you  are  seeking  to  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Senate  his  constitutional  power. 
All  that  I  have  been  attempting  to  euy  is  to 
show  that  the  power  is  with  him,  and  that  you 
are  bound  to  amend  the  Constitution  if  you 
mean  to  take  it  away  from  him ;  and  if  you 
mean  to  give  any  person  or  any  umpire  au- 
thority to  decide  upon  the  returns,  you  had 
bettor  go  a  stop  further  and  go  behind  the  re- 
turns til  em  selves.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
election  returns  after  the  exhibit  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  concocted  in  Louisiana.  I 
do  not  speak  of  any  party ;  I  liave  not  much 
faith  in  t lie  men  who  put  them  up  ;  and  there- 
fore if  you  arc  going  to  detennino  which  of 
two  returns  you  will  take,  go  behind  the  re- 
turns and  propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  lodge  tho  power  to  decide  upon  the 
prima  facie  case  first,  and  then  submit  it  to 
some  court  or  some  judicial  tribunal  to  deter- 
mine upon  testimony  who  has  been  lawfully 
elected  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  tho  point  I  make.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  that  power  is  not  now  lodged  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
entire  truth  of  the  remark  which  fell  from  tho 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stevekbon]  the 
other  day  about  tho  power  of  issuing  a  man- 
damus against  the  President  of  the  Senate  not 
being  lodged  either  with  tho  Suj)remc  Court 


there  is  a  defect  in  the 
providing  for  a  case  of 
President  and  Tice-Pres 
States.  I  will  vote  to  su 
the  States  a  constitntio 
viding  who  shall  count, 
the  first  instance,  the  pr^ 
office  of  Presiident  and 
also  designating  a  tribui 
contested  election  may  I 
in  behalf  of  the  person 
the  office  and  lawfully  ch 
the  people  in  the  seven 
vote  for  no  bill  that  und« 
the  part  of  Congress  th 
tho  electoral  vote  and  dej 
tho  Senate  of  it,  as  I  nnd 
titled  to  it  under  the  Con 
Mr.  DAWES.  Mr.  Vn 
tracted  debato  upon  a  sui 
of  legislation  in  respect  1 
mit,  I  should  not  tliink  o: 
tion  of  the  Senate  for  a  d 
discussion  itself  or  tlie  I 
meet  certain  difficulties  \i 
time  existed  in  my  mind 
question.  It  was  my  lot 
upon  a  committee  in  the 
sponding  to  the  one  whi 
bill  here,  before  which 
quently  brought,  grow  in 
hensions  in  tne  public  ni 
danger  which  at  this  poic 
tho  United  States  seemei 
in  1861,  and  again  in  18 
dangers  were  of  a  differ 
those  successive  occasion 
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possible  bearing  upon  any  f  atare  contingency 
80  far  as  we  can  foresee  it  now. 

This  bill  in  BO  far  as  it  follows  the  outlines 
of  the  Oonstitution  is  without  difficulty ;  but 
the  moment  it  attempts  to  approach  and  grap* 
pie  with  the  questions  that  may  arise,  with  the 
actual  difficulties,  with  those  dangers  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  if  they  ever  shall  exist,  it  seems 
to  me  it  utterly  fails.  My  disappointment  is 
that  there  is  going  upon  the  statute-book  a  de- 
lusion, an  appearance  of  provision  against 
danger  under  which,  when  that  danger  shall 
arise,  it  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  unprovided 
for ;  and  so  we  shall  be  carried  along  in  fan- 
cied security  until  we  are  upon  the  danger 
itself,  and  when  provision  for  it  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  utterly  impossible. 

Those  difficulties  I  wish  briefly  to  state  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  relief  from  them 
either  in  this  bill  or  in  any  possibility  of  legis- 
lation, and  whether  we  had  not  better  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  some  amendment  of  the 
Oonstitution  rather  than  to  have  attempted  to 
tid^  over  a  danger  with  what  is,  in  my  mind, 
utterly  insufficient  and  will  prove  rather  a 
snare  than  a  protection.     Take  the  electoral 
college  from  the  moment  its  action  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, either  the  Oonstitution  or  any  legis- 
lation ;  follow  step  by  step  all  the  proceedings; 
and  the  moment  you  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  question  which  this  bill  and  tnis  earnest 
effort  of  this  committee  and  this  discussion  is 
seeking  to  provide  for,  you  run  at  once  counter 
to  the  very  provisions  of  the  Oonstitution  itself, 
and  why?    Because  the  danger  is  something 
else  than  that  which  we  have  discussed.    It 
does  not  arise  upon  the  papers.    It  does  not 
arise  upon  any  question  that  can  be  decided, 
whether  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
two  Houses  of  Oongress,  or  any  umpire  that 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for,  upon  the  papers 
themselves.    A  discussion  or  deliberation  of 
two  hours*  duration  is  provided  in  Uiis  bill. 
The  Oonstitution    provided    that  the   States 
should  appoint  the  electors.    It  was  not  any- 
body else  but  the  States,  the  States  as  States, 
and  in  just  such  manner  as  each  individual 
State  should  deem  best.     One  State  might 
appoint  them  by  a  popular  vote;  another  by 
its  Legislature ;  a  third  might  clothe  its  gov- 
ernor with  power  to  appoint  them ;  but  how- 
ever appointed,  it  was  the  act  of  the  State.    It 
was  the  State  and  not  the  nation,  that  was  to 
appoint  them ;  and  the  State  was  to  take  good 
care,  in  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Oon- 
atitation,  that  its  act,  whatever  it  was,  was  to 
be  verified  by  the  State  and  not  by  the  nation. 
The  State  was  to  verify  its  act  and  certify  it 
in  snch  way  as  each  State  might  determine  so 
to  certify  its  act. 

£aoh  State  shall  appoint— 

Is  the  language  of  the  Oonstitution — 

ia  BVLoh  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect, A  number  of  elootors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
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of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

In  point  of  fact  one  State  did  provide  that 
it  should  be  by  popular  vote.  To-day  in  my 
State — and  I  doubt  not  that  is  an  illustration 
of  all  the  States — ^there  are  three  methods: 
First,  the  popular  method,  and,  if  that  fails, 
the  legislative  method ;  and,  when  the  college 
meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  if 
there  is  a  failure  of  a  sufficient  number  to  meet, 
the  college  itself  fills  up  the  number.  But, 
however  they  were  to  be  chosen,  it  was  the 
act  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
State  to  verify  and  certify  its  own  act  and 
furnish  each  elector  with  the  evidence  of  his 
appointment.  Then  the  United  States  takes 
up  the  matter,  and  from  that  point  provides  by 
law  just  what  is  to  be  done.  These  electors, 
bearing  the  certificate  of  their  ^tate,  are  by  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Oonstitution  and  of  the  stat- 
ute to  meet  at  such  place  as  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  has  determined,  and  there,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Oonstitution,  these 
men,  bearing  the  certificate  of  the  State,  and 
these  alone,  are  to  cast  their  votes  in  a  manner 
so  particularly,  so  carefylly  guarded,  that  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  for  these  particular  men 
ever  to  make  a  mistake,  or  for  anybody  to 
ever  make  any  mistake  about  the  action  of 
these  particular  men,  seemed  to  be  considered 
a  phantom,  a  far-fetched  idea.  They  are,  after 
they  have  voted,  and  each  man  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  vote  and  sealed  it  up,  by  a  special 
messenger  to  send  that  particular  action,  and 
no  other,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  T^e 
President  of  the  Senate  is  the  sole  constitution- 
al custodian  of  these  certificates  from  tlie  sev- 
eral States.  He  is  to  bring  them,  upon  a  par- 
ticular day,  into  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses, 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  is  to  open  them.  He  is  not  tp 
open  anything  else  but  these  certificates.  No- 
body can  clothe  him  with  power  to  open  any- 
thing else  but  the  genuine  certificate  of  each 
State ;  but  that  carries  along  with  it  the  inci- 
dental power  of  determining  whether  the  paper 
in  his  hand  is  that  certificate  or  not.  Kight 
there,  at  the  outset,  before  he  breaks  its  seal, 
he  is  to  determine  whether  he  does  break  the 
seal  of  this  certificate,  or  whether  he  has  a  false 
certificate  in  his  hand.  So  far,  incidental  to 
the  duty  with  which  the  Oonstitution  clothes 
him  of  receiving  and  keeping  this  certificate, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  opening 
it — ^incidental  to  that,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  determine  that  he  has  performed  this 
act — he  must  decide  whether  the  paper  coming 
into  his  hands  is  the  genuine  certificate.  Then 
the  several  certificates,  all  opened  by  him  and 
before  him,  are  to  be  countea.  When  ?  When 
he  is  with  them  there  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  nowhere  else.  That,  it  seema 
to  me,  disposes  of  every  one  of  these  amend- 
ments that  propose  to  take  these  certificates 
out  of  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  and  sub- 
mit them  to  another  tribunal  to  be  created  for 
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the  purpose  of  determining  vliat  these  men 
shall  count,  and  then  for  ns  to  say  that  a  tribn- 
nal  created  by  ns  determining  what  shall  be 
counted  does  not  count  I 

I  am  not  going  into  the  argument  that  has 
been  so  elaborately  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Whtte]  as  to  -whether  these 
votes  shall  be  counted  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  two  Houses,  because  so  far  as 
my  difficulties  are  concerned  it  does  not  mat- 
ter. I  have  heard  no  one  say  that  they  were 
to  be  counted  by  anybody  else,  and  therefore 
after  he  has  brought  them  into  a  constitutional 
presence,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  namely,  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  they  are  **  then  "  to  be  counted. 
That  is,  when  they  are  there;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  counted  in  any  other  presence 
and  before  any  other  tribunal  or  by  any  other 
tribunal.  I  think  that  the  Constitution  means 
that  they  shall  be  counted  by  the  two  Houses. 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  that  they  are  to  be  counted  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the  reason 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  kept 
in  their  mind,  when  they  prepared  for  the 
election  of  President,  the  States.  They  pro- 
vided, as  I  have  said,  that  the  States  should 
appoint  the  electors,  that  the  college  of  elec- 
tors should  in  the  first  instance  choose  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President;  they  pro- 
vided that,  if  the  college  of  electors  shall  fail 
to  do  their  duty,  then  the  States  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  States,  shall  elect  the 
President,  and  the  States  as  represented  in  the 
Senate  shall  elect  the  Vice-President.  They 
have  kept  up  the  idea  of  the  States  all  through, 
until,  as  they  supposed,  they  had  secured  be- 
yond perad venture  the  election  of  a  President. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  we 
can  now  in  this  day  afi!brd  to  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  the  States  as  against  the  people  in 
the  popular  branch.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  State  rights,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  so  far  as  State  rights  are  defined  in  the 
Constitution  are  for  preserving  them  with  sa- 
cred care,  and  I  shall  stand  up  for  them.  More 
than  any  other  feature  of  this  whole  Constitu- 
tion this  idea  is  prominent,  running  from  the 
time  when  the  States  reserved  to  themselves 
the  power  in  such  manner  as  they  pleased  of 
appointing  the  electoral  college  to  the  time 
when,  if  the  electoral  college  fail  to  make  that 
choice,  they  devolved  it  upon  the  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent and  upon  the  States  in  the  Senate  to  choose 
the  Vice-President.  I  infer,  therefore,  that, 
if  these  two  bodies  are  there  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  they  are  first  there  to  aid  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes;  and  the  question  is 
whether  they  are  there  as  one  body  or  as 
two.  The  Constitution  says  this  shall  be 
done,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoose  of  Representatives,  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Therefore  the  only  question 


that  can  possibly  arise  at  that  point,  namdr, 
whether  the  paper  that  the  Vice-Preeid^t 
opens  is  the  real  genuine  paper  coming  from 
the  electors  of  a  State,  must  be  dedded  either 
by  the  two  as  one  body  or  by  the  two  in  their 
separate  capacity  as  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives.  Yon  depart  at  once  from  the 
whole  theory  and  tenor  of  the  provision  the 
moment  you  say  it  is  to  be  done  by  them  in 
convention  in  one  body.  K  you  follow  it  oat 
and  in  harmony  with  all  its  provisions,  as  it 
seems  to  me— I  am  only  suggesting  bov  it 
strikes  my  own  mind — ^you  most  say  that  this 
incidental  question  necessary  for  the  counting 
of  the  votes  is  to  be  determined  by  the  two 
Houses  as  Houses,  and  so  far  aa  this  bill  recog- 
nizes that  principle  so  far  this  bill  is  bat  car- 
rying out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  plain 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  But  then  from 
that  point  I  find  no  comfort  in  this  bill.  The 
second  section  is : 

That  if  more  tban  one  return  shall  be  received  U 
the  I'resident  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporti£^ 
to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at. tie 
last  precedinpr  election  for  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
dent  in  each  State,  all  such  retnma  shall  be  opefi^i 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  vhen  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes;  and  that  return fno 
such  State  shall  be  counted  whidi  the  two  Uowi 
acting  separately  shall  decide  to  be  the  tnie  iad 
valid  return. 

Does  that  mean  two  returns  purporting  to 
come  from  the  same  electoral  college?  If  x<n 
reflect  how  the  electoral  college  acts,  you  will 
see  that  that  is  a  contingency  so  remote,  so  im- 
possible to  happen,  that  for  us  to  spend  anj 
time  in  providing  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely idle.  They  are  to  act  on  a  particnlsr  dty, 
and  they  cannot  act  on  any  other  day.  Eacii 
one  of  them  is  to  vote  and  to  sign  his  nfineto 
his  vote,  and  the  sign-manual  of  every  one  of 
them  is  attached  to  the  certificate  stating  hor 
they  vote.  That  is  to  be  sealed  up  on  tha: 
day,  and  a  special  messenger  is  to  take  that  t> 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Now  the  idci 
that  on  that  day  these  same  men  could  do  tfo 
different  acts  in  that  way,  vote  for  one  tm. 
and  then,  before  the  day  closed,  falsifj  tb&i 
vote  by  voting  for  another,  supposes  a  fC3- 
tingency  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  do  n<< 
think  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  con- 
templated ;  and  if  that  is  what  is  meant  br  de 
ciding  between  two  returns  from  the  same  col- 
lege, it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  spend  i 
great  deal  of  time  on  so  remote  and  almost  ic* 
possible  a  contingency. 

If,  however,  it  means  to  meet  the  case  cf 
two  returns  qoming  from  a  State,  porportin? 
to  be  the  action  of  two  sets  of  electors  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  what  is  to  be  done  nndtr 
this  bill  ?  That  is  a  question  of  fact  which  fe: 
is  appointed ;  and,  considering  the  ges^^ 
manner  in  which  they  are  appointed,  bj  t^ 
tion  by  the  people,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  \jv4 
deep  down,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  ^ 
be  determined,  not  upon  inspection  oftbe 
papers,  but  upon  evidence  to  be  taken  ootsicd 
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of  the  papers,  if  snch  a  contingency  shall  ever 
arise.  On  those  two  sets  of  papers  it  is  pro- 
posed here  to  determine  this  question  of  fact, 
without  any  hearing  of  the  question  of  fact 
whatever,  for  the  papers  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  be  de- 
cided on  a  ten-minute  debate  in  two  hours. 
AVell,  that  onlj  puts  one's  hand  on  the  mouth  of 
a  crater  in  the  vain  idea  that  you  have  closed 
it  up.  That  is  a  poor  cobweb  attempt  to 
smother  a  volcano.  It  is  a  delusion  to  the  peo- 
ple if  it  means  that;  and,  if  it  means  the  other 
thing,  it  is  an  impossibilitj  almost  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  there  can  be  two  certificates 
from  the  same  set  of  men  on  the  same  day, 
under  their  own  seal  and  under  their  own 
hand. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Suppose,  in  a  State  where 
the  electors  are  elected  by  the  people,  those 
who  are  in  the  minority  insist  that  they  really 
got  a  majority  of  the  votes  ? 

Mr.  DAWES.  That  is  what  I  am  discuss- 
ing. I  say,  if  it  means  that,  if  it  means  that 
those  electors  declared  to  be  cnosen  are  to  meet 
on  the  proper  day  and  send  up  a  vote,  and 
those  who  are  defeated  but  who  believed  that 
they  were  really  and  actually  elected  are  to  do 
the  same  thing,  so  that  we  have  two  sets  of 
certificates,  I  can  understand  that  that  is  a 
danger  upon  which  we  are  drifting,  a  danger 
which  we  have  had  warning  time  and  again  to 
provide  for ;  and  that  was  what  I  hoped  from 
this  able  committee  there  would  come  out  some 
remedy  for.  But  what  is  it  ?  It  is  to  take  these 
two  certificates,  and  on  the  face  of  the  certifi- 
cates, and  by  a  law  of  Congress  limiting  the 
deliberation  to  two  hours,  without  testimony 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  to  reach  a  result 
that  the  people  of  that  State,  or  of  the  United 
6tates  in  certain  contingencies,  everybody  will 
6eo  it  is  impossible  to  expect  will  acquiesce 
in. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Allow  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Suppose  a  case  of  that  kind  just  stated 
by  the  Senator,  where  two  returns  come  u]>— 

Mr.  DAWES.    From  two  different  bodies? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  From  the  same  body,  in 
the  case  stated,  where  one  part  of  the  electoral 
college  claim  that  they  were  elected  and  the 
other  part  claim  that  they  were  elected,  and 
two  returns  come  up. 

Mr.  DAWES.  That  would  be  from  two  dif- 
ferent delegations. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  In  that  case  do  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  contend  that,  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  determine, 
before  he  breaks  the  seal,  which  of  the  two  is 
the  correct  return  ? 

Mr.  DAWES.  No,  I  did  not  say  so.  If  I 
do  not  make  it  clear  what  I  do  mean  before  I 
get  through — 

Hr.  MITCHELL.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  contend  that  there  could  be  but  one  correct 
retarn  from  a  State,  and  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 


Senate  to  determine,  before  he  breaks  any  seal 
at  all,  which  is  that  return. 

Mr.  DAWES.  The  Senator  will  allow  me. 
I  do  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  there 
can  be  but  one  correct  return  in  point  of  fact. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  admit  that ;  but  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  the  Senator  contends 
that,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine, before  he  breaks  the  seal,  which  is  the 
correct  return  ? 

Mr.  DAWES.  If  the  Senator  will  excuse 
me  from  answering  just  at  this  point,  I  will 
proceed.  Let  me  go  through  with  my  state- 
ment again.  It  is  impossible  for  there  to  be 
more  than  one  correct  return ;  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
there  can  be  two  returns  from  the  same  body 
of  men.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  to  act  on  one 
particular  day,  in  broad  daylight,  and  sign 
their  names  to  what  they  do,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  it  is 
next  to  impossible,  that  there  can  be  two  re- 
turns from  the  same  body  of  men  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  or  the  State  of  Oregon  claim- 
ing to  be  the  electors.  Then  I  say  this  pro- 
vision can  in  practice  have  no  possible  applica' 
tion  to  any  other  case  except  where  two  sets 
of  men  in  Massachusetts  claim  to  be  each  one 
of  them  appointed  electors,  and  those  two  sets 
meet  together  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
each  one  of  them  goes  through  with  precisely 
the  same  form,  voting  for  different  men,  and 
send  up  their  votes ;  so  that  when  they  come 
to  the'  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  papers 
themselves  there  is  nothing  to  guide  him  to 
determine  which  of  them  is  correct  and  which 
is  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Now  in  that  case,  do  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  under  the 
Constitution  to  determine  which  is  the  correct 
one? 

Mr.  DAWES,  I  did  say  a  moment  ago  that 
that  was  a  case  for  which  no  provision  had 
been  made,  and  that  was  a  danger  upon  which 
we  were  drifting,  and  that  I  had  hoped  that, 
warned  as  we  had  been  that  such  a  contingen- 
cy not  only  was  possible  but  was  almost  prob- 
able, some  provision  would  come  from  this 
committee.  -I  said  I  had  been  disappointed  in 
that  hope.  I  said  so  because  I  stated  that  all 
the  provision  for  such  a  case  which  they  have 
made  in  this  bill  is  that  these  two  sets  of  cer- 
tificates (the  right  or  the  wrong  of  which  lies 
in  a  question  of  fact  deep  down  among  the 
complications,  and  passions,  and  frauds  that 
exist  in  tiie  State  itself,  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  clothed  with  the  power,  and  which 
alone  it  has  clothed  with  the  power  of  making 
the  appointment)  shall  be  opened  and  laid  be- 
fore the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  decision 
upon  them  shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  it  provides  by  law  that  it  shall  be 
done  in  two  hours,  and  decided  without  any 
evidence  upon  the  question  of  fact.     I  re 
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gretted  to  be  compelled  to  bbj  that  that  was 
an  attempt  to  stifle  with  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do  not  like  to  intermpt 
my  friend,  but  I  wish  to  ask  him  one  other 
question.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Oommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  trying  to  as- 
sist in  this  matter.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  Senator  means  to  be  understood 
now  as  contending  that  there  is  no  power  in 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  provide  a 
means  of  determining  as  to  which  is  the  right 
certificate  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  or  whether 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  compelled,  under 
the  plain  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  de- 
termine it  for  himself? 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  am  sorry,  Mr,  President, 
to  be  compelled  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Howe]  on  that  point.  I 
do  not  think  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
foresaw  that  when  they  clothed  the  State  with 
the  power  itself  to  appoint  the  electors,  a  con- 
tingency would  ever  arise  where  the  State 
would  fail  to  see  to  it  that  its  appointment  was 
so  certain  and  so  verified  that  no  question  could 
ever  arise  about  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  ap- 
points, the  State  must  determine  whether  the 
State  has  appointed  or  not ;  the  State  must  de- 
termine whether  it  has  performed  its  duty  in 
the  absence  of  any  constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  MORTON.  WiU  my  friend  allow  me  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  questions  that  I  think 
are  involved  in  his  argument? 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  am  after  light,  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  MORTON".  In  a  cise  where  there  are 
two  sets  of  electors — take  the  case  of  Rhode 
Island  during  the  Dorr  trouble  there  ;  suppose  a 
presidential  election  had  occurred  at  that  pre- 
cise time  and  there  were  two  sets  of  electors, 
one  certified  by  the  governor  under  the  old 
charter  government,  and  the  other  certified  by 
Governor  Dorr  under  the  Dorr  government, 
and  those  two  certificates  or  packages  came 
here  sealed.  In  order  to  settle  which  set  of 
electors  is  to  be  counted  in  the  vote  it  must  be 
determined  which  is  the  government  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  Dorr  government  or  the  charter 
government.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  wheth- 
er that  question  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  decide^  by  Congress 
in  such  a  case  as  that  ? 

One  other  question  in  regard  to  what  must 
be  done  in  such  a  case.  Where  there  are  two 
sets  of  electors  and  there  are  two  packages,  of 
course  •  the  President  of  the  Senate  cannot, 
without  some  outside  information,  determine 
which  is  the  proper  certificate  until  he  opens 
them.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
to  determine  on  the  face  of  these  papers  is 
simply  to  put  the  hand  on  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano ;  but  the  question  goes  back  to  which  set 
of  electors  was  chosen  by  the  people  or  by  the 
State.  I  want  to  call  my  friend's  attention  to 
this  proposition,  that  the  Constitution  admits 
of  no  time  for  that  investigation. 


The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preseoM 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentativeB,  open  lU 
the  oertificatea,  and  the  votes  shall  thenbecoaoted. 

There  is  no  period  of  time  in  which  jou  can 
go  back  into  a  State  and  inquire  who  wss  act- 
ually elected.  And  then  further  on  it  proyide^ 
that  when  these  votes  are  thus  counted,  if  no 
one  person  has  a  migority  of  all  the  electors 
appointed,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election ;  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  interregnum,  there  is  no  prase 
in  the  proceedings  untU  a  President  is  cboses 
either  by  the  votes  of  the  electors  or  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DAWES.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  are  but  in  corroboration  of  tb« 
reply  that  I  made  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  fail  to 
meet  the  case  of  a  contest  upon  a  question  of 
fact.  These  points  that  the  .Senator  from  In- 
diana has  called  my  attention  to  are  bnt  an- 
ticipating what  I  was  going  to  say  in  &  Uw 
moments. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  "  then  "  to  be 
counted,  and  as  they  appear  then  in  that  cos- 
stitutional  presence  and  nowhere  else,  shows 
that  you  have  no  more  power  to  take  them 
out  of  that  presence  before  they  are  coonted 
and  submit  them  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  tos 
court  of  arbitration  than  you  have  to  snbimt 
them  to  a  synod  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
The  presence  in  which  they  are  to  be  counted 
is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself;  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  counted  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  to  be  counted  by  the  Senate  &R\1 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  they  are  to  be 
counted  *'  then,"  in  that  presence,  and  ^^then ' 
means  at  that  time,  and  /^  immediately*^  there 
after,  if  the  electors  shall  have  failed  to  w^^ 
a  choice,  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
States  is  to  make  the  choice.  Thus  it  appe&*^ 
that  the  Constitution  has  provided  no  methcxl 
has  left  no  opportunity,  if  I  nay  use  tUt 
phrase,  for  a  contest  upon  a  question  of  fact: 
and  the  committee,  recognizing  that  fact,  h^ 
provided  for  a  method  of  determining  it  tj 
smothering  the  fact.  When  two  distinct  ctr- 
tificates  come  up  here  to  the  President  of  tie 
Senate,  from  two  distinct  and  separate  sets  of 
electors  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  e^ch 
one  of  them  claiming  to  be  the  true  boaH 
appointed  by  the  State,  there  is  no  provisii^L 
no  opportunity,  no  method  pointed  out  hj  the 
Constitution  to  determine  that  question  of 
fact,  and  the  Senator  proposes,  instead  there- 
of, to  take  these  two  certificates,  and  on  their 
face  submit  them  to  a  two  hours' 'deliberation 
in  tiie  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  smother 
the  voice  of  the  State  by  the  decision  of  thu^ 
two  branches. 

Mr.  McMillan,  win  the  Senator  a2v.« 
me  to  ask  him  a  question?  In  the  pre?^- 
state  of  the  Constitution  can  we  nuJ^e  asj 
further  provision  than  that  ? 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  was  going  to  say,  and  hsu 
almost  said  it  before  the  Senator  interrapt«< 
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me,  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  pro- 
Tision  in  the  Oonstitation  to  meet  this  ques- 
tion, does  not  relieve  ns  from  the  neoessity, 
when  there  is  a  provision  for  amending  the 
Oonstitntion,  of  meeting  the  question. 

Mr.  MoMILLAK  Will  the  Senator  then 
allow  me  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  joint  rule 
of  the  two  Houses  which  has  existed  np  to 
this  session  has  heen  repealed,  and  that  before 
any  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Oon- 
stitation can  transpire  a  presidential  election 
mast  intervene ;  so  that  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  there  will  be  the  mere  naked  provision 
of  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  would  certamlj  leave  us  in  a  most  unfor- 
tunate condition. 

Mr.  DAWES.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  indulge  me,  I  will  endeavor  to 
state  just  what  I  think  will  be  the  result  wheh 
we  get  through  and  pass  this  bill ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  it.  My  objection  to  the  bill 
is  that,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  delu- 
sion ;  it  purports  to  accomplish  what  it  does 
not  accomplish ;  it  leads  the  people  of  this 
country  into  a  snare  because  it  leads  them  to 
think  Oongress  has  provided-- 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  my  friend  will  permit 
me  a  moment,  as  I  am  also  in  pursuit  of  light, 
I  want  to  ask  him  a  question.  The  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  has  been  abolished.  We  have 
no  rule.  Suppose  we  fail  to  pass  any  law,  and 
when  we  count  the  presidential  vote  less  than 
a  year  hence  there  are  from  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, if  you  please,  two  packages  of  electoral 
votes,  each  purporting  to  be  certified  to  by  a 
governor  of  that  State,  and  each  bearing  the 
faG  timile  of  the  seal  oi  the  State,  so  that  you 
cannot  tell  by  inspection  which  is  the  genuine 
and  which  is  the  false.  I  ask  my  friend,  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  biU  and  we  have  no  rule,  who 
is  to  determine  the  question  between  those  two 
sets  of  votes  ?  How  is  the  question  to  be  set- 
tled ?  A^ e  you  to  cast  aside  both,  or  are  you 
to  count  one  ?  And  if  you  are  to  count  one, 
who  is  to  select  the  one  to  be  counted? 

I  would  further  add  that  the  one  is  to  be 
counted  which  is  certified  to  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  and  is  not  the  ques- 
tion who  is  the  governor  or  which  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana  a  proper  question  for  the 
Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  determine  ? 
Wherever  there  is  a  dispute  in  regard  to  elec- 
toral votes,  or  in  regard  to  a  Senator,  is  it  not 
the  proper  thing  for  the  Oongress  to  say  which 
is  the  government  of  a  State,  and,  that  being 
decided,  then  the  votes  of  the  electors  who  are 
certified  by  that  governor  are  to  be  coanted. 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  every  disputed  question  which  can  pos- 
sibly arise  upon  the  papers  themselves  had  bet- 
ter be  decided  by  the  two  Houses,  as  Houses, 
than  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  was  commenting  upon  the  utter 
impossibility  of  deciding  the  question  under 
the  form  or,  without  meaning  any  offense,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  deciding  it  by  deciding  upon 


the  face  of  the  paper  where  the  question  lies 
deeper  than  all  that,  and  I  was  showing  that 
that  question,  from  the  very  provisions  that  I 
have  discussed,  there  is  as  yet  no  provision  of 
the  Oonstitation  to  settle;  and  an  act  of  Oon- 
gress only  deludes  the  people  by  giving  them 
the  idea  that  it  is  settled,  when  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  not. 

But  the  third  section,  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  say,  is  the  most  curious  section  that  ever 
I  saw  in  a  statute.  It  proposes  to  determine 
the  rule  of  deliberation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Oongress  by  an  act  of  Oongress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Before  my  friend  passes  to 
the  other  point,  will  he  allow  me — 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  wish  to  say  but  a  few  words 
more.    The  third  section  dedares : 

That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon 
an  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  count- 
iufif  or  an  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or 
for  the  decision  of  anv  other  question  pertinent  there- 
to, each  Senator  and  Representative  may  speak  to 
such  objection  or  question  ten  minutes,  and  not 
oftener  than  once :  Ph>vitUd,  That  after  such  debate 
has  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  a 
migority  of  each  House  to  direct  that  the  main  ques- 
tion shall  l>e  put  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Before  my  friend  passes  to 
the  third  section — and  I  shaU  be  glaa  to  hear 
him  on  that  question — I  ask  him  if  the  two 
Houses  are  not  to  settle  the  question  between 
the  two  sets  of  electors  in  the  case  supposed, 
who  is  to  settle  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  settled  ? 
What  would  my  friend  do  in  that  case?  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill  and  authorize  the  two 
Houses  to  settle  the  question,  how  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  between  two  sets  of  electors? 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  never  would  content  myself 
with  doing  what  is  in  this  bill,  and  I  never 
would  fancy  that  I  had  done  my  duty  as  a  legis- 
lator if  I  stopped  with  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  That  this  bill  is  better  than  none  I  have 
said,  and  that  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  it.  That 
it  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  an  amendment 
to  the  Oonstitution,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
deny.  I  have  not  found  fault  with  it,  and  I 
have  not  criticised  this  measure  in  any  such 
spirit  as  that.  I  have  listened  with  entire  sin- 
cerity to  see  if  it  were  possible  by  an  act  of 
Oongress  to  meet  the  exigency;  and  having 
deliberated  in  another  committee  a  good  deal 
upon  that  question,  I  did  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee would  solve  that  question ;  but  they  have 
not  done  it,  and  that  was  the  burden  of  my 
talk.  That  they  could  do.  anything  better  than 
this,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Now  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  ask  him 
what  binding  force  as  a  rule  upon  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  this  act  of 
Oongress  can  possibly  have,  if  either  desires 
to  change  it,  when  the  Oonstitation  itself  says 
in  so  many  words  that  each  House  majr  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings  itself,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  House  and  of  the 
Executive  ?  That  tiiis  may  be  treated  as  a  rule 
of  the  Senate  or  of  th^  House  iust  so  long  as 
the  Senate  or  the  House  is  willing  so  to  do,  I 
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will  admit.  It  may  be  said  that  by  passing 
this  bill  the  Senate  consents  itself  and  the 
House  consents  itself  to  this  law  as  its  nile. 
That  may  be  tme;  but  the  moment  either 
wants  to  change  it,  it  will  have  the  power  to 
change  it  without  regard  to  thislaw.  If,  when 
the  Houses  are  deliberating  upon  a  question  of 
this  sort  they  choose  to  deliberate  three  hours, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  law  in  the  way,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  this  law,  because 
this  law  is  an  attempt  to  exercise  an  authority 
over  which  the  Constitution  says  the  body  it- 
self is  sopreme ;  and  therefore  this  section,  in 
the  interest  of  dispatch,  in  the  interest  of  ne- 
cessity, as  the  Constitution  now  exists,  is  a 
mere  rope  of  sand,  and  the  Senate  can  do 
away  with  it  or  the  House  do  away  with  it  at 
its  pleasure.  It  is  as  idle  to  enact  what  shall 
be  the  rule  of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatlres  by  a  'statute  as  it  is  to  enact 
what  shall  be  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  Executive  himself. 

The  Senator  has  pressed  upon  me  the  ques- 
tion, what  shall  we  do  ?  I  say,  meet  it  fairly 
and  squarely;  bring  forward  some  measure 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  upon  a 
subject  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  think  there  was  any  necesaity  for 
amending,  but  which  subsequent  experience 
has  shown  is  vital  and  essential.  But  while 
such  an  amendment  is  pending,  and  until  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  bill ;  but  I  shall  vote  for  it  believing 
that,  just  so  far  as  it  follows  the  rules  that  ex- 
isted before  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  it  is 
but  providing  the  uniform  usage,  and  that  the 
moment  it  goes  beyond  that  it  is  only  advisory 
and  has  no  sort  of  binding  force ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  tell  the  people  that  we  have  met 
the  peril,  for  the  peril  exists  precisely  under 
this  bill  as  it  existed  before  the  twenty -second 
joint  rule  and  when  nothing  but  the  usage  un- 
der the  Constitution  was  the  guide  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  MAXEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  is  getting  late,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  give  way  I  will  move  an  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  am  satisfied.  I  do  not  care 
to  proceed  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 


Is  Senate. 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1876. 

("  Congressional  Becord,"  pp.  1830-1843.) 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  1) 
to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Mr.  President,  no  question 
of  so  mnoh  importance  as  the  one  now  under 


consideration  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  present  session* 

The  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  and  regnkta 
the  counting  Of  votes  for  President  and  Vic^ 
President,  and  the  decision  of  questions  ariaisg 
thereon.  We  are  warned  by  the  past  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  With  the  majority  in  th« 
two  Houses  representing  opposing  parties,  \bc 
time  is  propitious  for  passing  a  wholesome  law 
which  all  the  people  will  recognize  as  honest 
and  free  from  party  bias.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  favoring  circumstances. 

The  Constitution  reads : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presesff 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatives,  cptu^ 
the  eertificaUiy  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  coontei 
(Part  or  the  twelfth  amendment.) 

Here  are  two  distinct  duties  to  be  perfonned. 
First,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates.  ThAt  is 
mandatory,  not  directory ;  it  is  unmistakabk 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  and  none  otkr, 
shall  open  all  the  certificates ;  not  part,  but  &1L 
He  cannot  perform  this  duty  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepit- 
sentatives ;  not  Senators  and  Bepresentatmv, 
not  a  mass  convention  of  Senators  and  Bep^^ 
sentatives ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
organized  and  appearing  in  its  organized  cap'd- 
city,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
present,  organized  as  such.  So  far,  then,  &» 
opening  all  the  certificates  by  the  President  cf 
the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Seoate  id 
House  of  Representatives,  is  concerned,  then 
is  no  dispute ;  but  it  is  insisted  by  the  Senate: 
from  Maryland,  that  the  President  of  the  Sei- 
ate  must  not  only  open  all  the  certificates,  hsi 
must  likewise  count  the  votes;  that  the  act  of 
counting  the  votes  is  a  mere  ministerial  ait 
and  that  the  sole  office  of  the  two  Houses^  vl*^ 
are  required  to  be  present,  is  to  witness  ibt 
performance  of  these  two  ministerial  scK 
namely,  the  opening  all  the  certificates  and  tie 
counting  of  the  votes  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  If  he  is  correct  in  this  constructies, 
then  there  is  no  need  of  any  law.  It  would  ^^ 
a  work  of  supererogation.  The  GonBtitnti(^ 
in  this  regard  executes  itself.  The  two  BoiiHi 
are  figure-heads,  and  part  of  an  imposing  p^ 
geant. 

I  dissent  from  this  construction.  The  dnr 
of  counting  the  votes  devolves  in  the  first  ti- 
stance,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  Senate  fsi 
House  of  Representatives.  Why  the  necee^itr 
of  requiring  the  Senate  to  appear  organiic^i 
and  ready  for  business,  unless  it  has  business' 
Why  require  the  House  of  Representative?  * 
be  present  organized,  unless  for  business?  Ti^^ 
very  fact  that  the  two  Houses  are  required  p 
appear  in  their  organized  capacities  strenftl^ 
ens  the  construction  which  I  place  on  tit 
clause  in  question. 

Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitation  de&\p^f 
to  confer  on  the  President  of  the  Senate  ^'- 
duty  as  well  as  power  of  counting  the  roti^ 
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then  why  does  it  not  aaj  80?  Why  not  read, 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  .  .  .  . 
open  all  the  certificates  and  count  the  votes? 
As  the  power  is,  in  express  terms,  conferred 
npon  the  President  of  the  Sonate  to  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  is  not  conferred  upon  him 
in  express  terms  or  hy  implication  to  count  the 
votes,  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  power  of 
'  counting  the  votes  was  not  lodged  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  hut  was  lodged  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  then 
present  by  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
and  organized  for  business,  and  none  other  be- 
ing required  to  be  present.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  well-known  rules  of  construction 
and  is  consonant  with  right  reason. 

The  second  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
rank  opens  all  the  certificates  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  they,  in  his 
presence,  count  the  votes.  I  say  in  his  pres- 
ence, because  the  Constitution  says  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted. 

If  this  view  of  the  Constitution  be  correct, 
as  I  think  it  undoubtedly  is,  then  it  logically 
follows  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass 
any  law  within  the  limits  of  its  express  or  im- 
plied grants  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
ton. 

Mr.  EATON.  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  MAXEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  EATON.  He  speaks  of  the  two  Houses 
being  organized  for  business.  Do  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean  by  that,  that,  when  these 
two  Houses  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  votes  opened  and  counted,  there 
are  two  organizations  in  the  same  room,  one 
of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr.  MAXEY.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
mean,  sir.    The  Constitution  says : 

The  Presidont  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  nouse  Representatives,  open  all 
the  oertiiloates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

The  word  ^^ Senate"  means  an  organized 
body;  the  words  ."  House  of  Representatives  " 
mean  an  organized  body.  If  it  was  designed 
simply  to  open  the  votes  in  the  presence  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  it  would  have 
said  so;  but  it  says  '*  Senate,'*  which  is  an 
organized  body;  it  says  ^* House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," which  is  an  organized  body ;  and 
I  hold  that  these  two  bodies  as  organized 
bodies  are  present,  and  I  have  argued  that 
they  are  present  for  business,  and  I  think  there 
is  force  in  that  view. 

The  question  then  is.  What  law  will  most 
effectually  secure  a  fair  count  of  the  electoral 
vote  and  to  each  State  its  undisputed  and 
inestimable  right  of  havfhg  its  true  and  valid 
return  of  the  vote  of  the  people  through  tiie 
electors  counted  beyond  peradventure  ? 

Now,  I  hold  that  the  grant  of  power  to  and 
consequent  duty  upon  the  Senate  and  House 
at  Representatives  is  a  sacred  trust  of  the  very 


highest  character  devolved  upon  these  two 
bodies  for  tlfe  soundest  of  reasons. 

The  Senators  are  the  direct  representatives 
of  the  States,  or,  if  you  please,  toe  people  of 
the  States  in  their  organized  capacity  under 
State  governments,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives represent  the  people  directly  in 
their  primary  capacity,  and  the  highest  incen- 
tives that  can  impel  a  man  to  honest  action 
lie  before  them.  These  distinguislied  bodies 
organized  for  business,  in  order  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  without  conf  usion,  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  second  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. His  incentive  to  honest  action  is  of  the 
highest  character.  Could  there  be  a  more  en- 
lightened court  organized  ? 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  duty  of  opening 
all  the  certificates  and  counting  the  votes  is  a 
trust  reposed  by  the  Constitution,  the  first  in 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  second  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  no  other  body 
or  persons  whatever.  It  is  in  its  nature  like  a 
personal  trust,  and  can  be  delegated  to  no 
power  on  earth,  and  necessarily  demands  sound 
judgment  and  discretion.  Would  any  one  say 
that,  when  the  Constitution  says  in  terms 
*^  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  all  the 
certificates,"  we,  or  any  other  power  on  this 
earth,  can  say  *^  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  do  this,  but  some  other  party  we 
name  shall  do  it  ?"  Now,  if  the  argument  is 
sound,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  two  Houses 
are  intrusted  with  counting  the  votes,  we  have 
no  more  right  or  power  to  take  the  authority 
out  of  the  body  of  Congress  to  count  the  votes 
than  we  have  to  take  away  from  the  President 
of  the  Senate  the  power  of  opening  all  the 
certificates.  It  makes  no  difference  that  one 
is  by  express  grant  and  the  other  by  fair  im- 
plication; the  implied  grant  once  established 
18  just  as  binding,  valid,  effectual,  and  constitu- 
tional as  the  express  grant.  Therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
clearly  and  in  express  terms  a  personal  trust, 
so  by  fair  implication  the  grant  to  the  two 
Houses  to  count  the  vote  is  a  personal  trust, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  transferred  to  arbi- 
trators, court,  or  commission  not  of  the  body, 
however  exalted  be  the  personages.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  reasoning,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Fbelinohuysen.]  falls.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

The  difference  shall  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  presiding 
'ofiioer  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.  If  the  Chief  Justice 
is  absent  or  unable  to  attend,  the  senior  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  jpreseat  in  the  capital 
or  other  place  of  meeting  shall  act  iu  his  place. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  plan  suggested  r 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mobtom]  oa 
Thursday  last,  and  which  is : 

That  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  So- 
preme  Court  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  Housea . 
of  Congress  are  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  Preai- 
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dent  and  Vice-President ;  and,  in  case  ^he  two  Houses 
abflU  fail  to  agree  as  to  -which  is  the  tfue  and  valid 
return  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  returns 
shall  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  said  judges, 
who  shall  summarily  decide  which  is  the  true  and 
valid  return,  which  return  shall  be  c6unted. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Randolph]  I  do  not  say  wonld  be 
unconstitutional.    It  reads  thus : 

Seo.  — .  Should  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  acting 
separately,  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  is  the  true  ana 
valid  return  of  a  State,  then,  and  in  that  event  only, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  render  a  decision  of 
the  question,  and  such  rendition  shall  be  in  favor  of 
that  return  of  a  State  which  shall  have  received  a 
minority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  both  Houses  of  Ck)n- 
gress,  considered  as  if  both  Houses  had  cast  their 
votes  in.  joint  meeting  assembled. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  it  does  not  address 
itself  to  my  mind  as  sound.  The  theorj  of  the 
Legislative  Department  of  our  Government  is 
that  Senators  represent  States  in  their  organ- 
ized capacities  as  bodies-politic,  while  Kepre- 
sentatives  represent  the  people  directly  in  their 
primary  capacity.  The  books  tell  us  that 
"  State "  and  "  people  of  a  State  "  are  inter- 
changeable terms.  The  whole  people  of  a 
State,  in  their  aggregate  capacity  as  a  body- 
politic,  are  represented  in  the  Senate  by  two 
men — Senators;  and  this  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggregate  is  great  or  small,  so  it 
is  a  State.  But  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  people,  is  very  differently 
constituted.  The  State  of  New  York  has  two 
Senators  and  thirty- three  Representatives ;  the 
State  of  Delaware  has  two  Senators  and  one 
Representative.  Now,  manifestly,  the  vote  of 
the  Delaware  Senators,  counted  along  with  her 
one  Representative,  would  weigh  more  than 
the  votes  of  the  New  York  Senators  counted 
along  with  her  thirty-three  Representatives. 
Such  a  plan  follows  no  analogy  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  of 
the  Constitution,  and  is,  I  believe,  not  the 
safest  or  best  plan ;  and  this  applies  also  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Johnston],  which  reads  as  follows : 

If  the  Senate  should  vote  for  counting  one  certifi- 
cate and  the  House  of  Representatives  another,  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  shall  finally  deter- 
mine which  shall  be  counted,  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State,  including  tiie  Senators 
therefrom,  having  one  vote ;  but  if  the  representation 
of  any  State  shall  he  equally  divided,  its  vote  shall 
not  be  counted. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Coopeb]  is  plausible,  and  would 
seem  to  rest  upon  the  supposed  analogy  be- 
tween a  total  failure  of  the  electoral  college  to 
elect  and  the  case  under  consideration,  which  is 
a  partial  failure,  in  ascertaining  by  the  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  two  Houses  how  one  or  more 
of  the  States  voted,  whereby  they  would  be 
thrown  out  and  thus  make  a  partial  failure  in 
the  electoral  college  unless  a  plan  is  devised  to 
.  save  the  vote,  and  his  plan  is  presented,  based 
I  think  on  this  supposed  analogy.  His  amend- 
ment is: 


And  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to  which  re- 
turn shall  be  counted,  then  that  vote  shall  beooimteil 
which  the  U  ouse  of  Bepreseutatives,  voting  by  Btttei 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution  vhen 
the  election  devolves  upon  the  House,  shall  decid« 
to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Xow  the  States  as  bodies-politic  are  directlj 
interested  in  having  true  and  valid  returns  of 
the  people^s  votes  through  their  electors.  So . 
ore  the  people  directly  interested  in  their  pri- 
mary capacity.  The  question  is  not  the  sand 
as  that  which  arises  in  the  House  of  Bepresen* 
tatives  when  the  election  of  President  devok^a 
on  that  body.  The  election  in  the  House  takes 
place  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  voted 
for  as  President.  There  may  have  been  more 
than  three  voted  for.  In  that  case  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  or  States  whose  people 
voted  for  one  of  the  dropped  candidates  ca^ 
about  for  a  second  choice,  and  when  the  third 
man  is  dropped  his  supporters  go  to  a  next 
choice.  But  in  the  case  in  hand  it  is  not  at  tJi 
a  question  of  choice.  It  is  a  question  of  justice 
and  common  honesty.  The  question,  and  the 
only  question  is,  Which  is  the  true  and  valid 
return  ?  "Which  represents  truly  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  through  the  electors?  Id 
the  one  case  politics  have  all  to  do.  In  the 
other  case,  if  we  are  honest,  politics  bare 
nothing  to  do.  But  as  I  believe  Congress  (al- 
ways confining  the  settlement  of  this  qnestioQ 
within  itself)  can  constitutionally  adopt  this 
plan,  my  opposition  to  it  is  that  I  do  not  thinl; 
it  the  wisest  and  best  Then  can  the  question 
be  constitutionally  settled  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  of  the  States  saved  by  a  plan  alib 
just  to  all  ?  The  first  section  of  the  bill  nnder 
consideration  is,  in  my  judgment^  subst&Dtiailf 
correct.  It  looks  to  only  one  certificate  from 
a  State.  .  If  the  two  Houses  agree,  there  is  a 
end  of  it.  If  they  disagree,  the  vote  shall 
nevertheless  be  counted.  This  is  accorduig  to 
well-known  principles  of  law,  and  I  have  here- 
tofore said  all  in  regard  to  that  section  I  care 
to  say. 

.  The  second  section,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  t<^ 
me  unobjectionable.  The  trouble  is  it  dod 
not  go  far  enough  to  provide  a  remedy  to 
meet  an  unfortunate  case  that  has'  arisen  io 
our  history,  and  may  again ;  that  is  to  saj. 
where  two  certificates  come  up  from  the  Eaice 
State,  both  seemingly  of  equal  dignity  a£- 
validity.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  I 
That  section  reads : 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  bf 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State  purpcirtiw 
to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at  ti* 
last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice-Pro  ■ 
dent  in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be  op€B^- 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  »^• 
scmbled  to  count  th^votes ;  and  that  return  frfS 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Hoq?«. 
acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  be  the  tree  i^* 
vidid  return. 

This  section  rightly  requires  the  Presidetj 
of  the  Senate  to  open  all  the  certificates.  " 
the  two  Houses  agree  that  one  is  the  rigbt  ce- 
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tificate,  then  there  is  no  contest,  and  that  cer- 
tificate oaght  to  be  counted.  Bat  suppose 
one  House  votes  that  one  certificate  is  true  and 
valid,  and  the  other  House  votes  the  other  cer- 
tificate is  true  and  valid,  then  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  that?  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  the  other  day, 
and  he  replied  that  in  that  case  the  vote  of  the 
Btate  would  fall.  He  deplored  this  result,  but 
saw  no  way  then  of  avoiding  it.  That  cannot 
be.  We  must  give  force  and  efFect  to  every 
part  of  this  constitutional  provision,  if  this  be 
possible.  Justice  to  the  States,  to  the  people, 
to  the  whole  Union,  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Union,  demand  that 
this  problem  shotdd  be  solved. 

The  clause  of  the  Oonstitution  under  consid- 
eration reads: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
oouuted. 

Clearly  all  the  votes  embraced  in  the  true 
and  valid  returns  or  certificates  are  to  be  then 
counted ;  not  part,  but  all ;  not  at  some  f  ature 
time,  but  then.  Now  it  follows  that,  of  those 
presented,  one  from  each  State  is  the  right 
return ;  but  one  House  says  one  is  valid ;  the 
other  says  the  other  is  valid.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  Legislatures  and  courts  that  opin- 
ions divide;  still  in  a  judiciously  organized 
court,  or  in  a  Legislature,  we  get  a  binding 
decision  Of  the  question.  So  I  think  we  can 
here. 

Clause  4,  section  8,  article  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads : 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  bat  shall  have  no  vote,  nn- 
less  they  be  equally  divided. 

Clause  5,  same  section,  reads : 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  Umpore  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  or  when  ne  shall  exercise  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  here  we  have  two  organized  bodies — 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — re- 
quired by  the  Oonstitution  to  be  present  when 
the  certificates  are  opened  and  the  votes  count- 
ed, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  also  re- 
quired to  be  present,  and  to  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates. None  others  are  required  to  be  pres- 
ent In  an  orderly  .proceeding,  such  as  this 
^reat  occasion  demands,  a  presiding  officer 
over  these  two  organized  bodies,  assembled  for 
a  common  purpose — ^the  two  bodies  that  com- 
prise the  legislature  of  this  Union — ^is  neces- 
sary in  the  due  order  and  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  When  these  two  bodies  thus  act  the 
senior  presiding  officer  should  preside,  to  wit, 
tbo  President  of  the  Senate,  and  this  bill  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  so  provides. 

Section  1,  after  providing  for  the  assembling 
of  the  two  Houses,  goes  on,  in  lines  7  and  8, 
•  .  .  ^*and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  their  presiding  officer." 

Now  here  we  have  an  organization  and  a 


presiding  officer  over  that  organization.  A 
Senate,  separately  organized,  representing 
States,  which,  as  an  organization,  can  with- 
draw in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  House, 
representing  .the  people,  which  can  in  like 
manner  withdraw.  Their  deliberations  con- 
cluded, they  return  and  report  to  the  common 
presiding  officer,  .who  is  the  second  officer  ot 
the  Government,  and  ordinarily  elected  by  the 
people,  filling  the  double  capacity  of  Vice* 
President  of  the*  United  States  and  President 
of  the  Senate.  Suppose  the  House  decides  in 
favor  of  one  certificate,  the  result  is  announced, 
and  that  is  the  vote  of  the  House.  Suppose 
the  Senate  decidea  in  favor  of  the  other  cer- 
tificate,  the  result  is  announced,  and  that  is 
the  vote  of  the  Senate.  Now  these  two  votes 
are  of  precisely  equal  weight  and  equal  dig- 
nity. In  cdl  like  cases  the  vote  of  the  presid- 
ing officer  decides  the  question,  and  so  it 
should  be  here,  and  in  my  judgment  this  is  the 
true  solation.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  read 
the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  support  of 
his  position.  The  opinion  read  by  him  1  think 
precisely  accords  with  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
pressed. Chancellor  Kent  presumes  that  in 
the  absence  of  all  legislation  the  President  of 
the  Senate  should  count  the  votes  as  well  aa 
open  all  the  certificates.  It  follows  that  in  the 
presence  of  legislation  devolving  the  counting 
of  the  votes  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  two 
Houses  the  President  of  the  Senate  would  not 
have  such  authority.  But  another  valuable 
lesson  is  learned  from  this  same  opinion  of 
Judge  Kent.  If  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
the  President  of  the  Senate  could  count  the 
vote,  then  a  fortiori  in  the  presence  of  legis- 
lation devolving  this  duty  upon  him  (he  being 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  thereby  of  Congress), 
most  assuredly,  in  a  certain  contingency,  ho 
could  count  the  vote. 

Now  where  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree  it 
is  the  same  in  result  as  if  no  law  had  ever 
passed  authorizing  them  to  count  the  vote,  in 
which  case,  applying  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished chancellor,  the  count  would  fall  upon 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  precedent 
relied  on  by  tlie  Senator  was  not  a  precedent 
under  the  Constitution,  but  a  plan  adopted  to 
put  the  machinery  of  the  new  Government  in 
motion  under  the  Constitution. 

I  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  Senators  a  few 
facts  of  history  at  this  point  which  will  per- 
haps throw  some  light  on  the  precedent  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  read. 
The  Congress  .of  the  confederation  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1787,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  convention  was  in  session. 
The  convention,  having  closed  its  labors, 
through  its  President,  General  George  Wash- 
ington, made  report  thereof  to  the  Congress 
of  the  confederation.  In  that  report  you  wiU 
find,  over  the  signature  of  General  Washing- 
ton, this  recommendation  (and  I  will  read  only 
so  much  as  pertains  to  the  question  before  us) : 

That  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of 
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the  Senate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  open- 
ing, and  counting  the  votes  for  President ;  and  that 
after  he  shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress,  together  with 
the  President,  should,  without  delay,  proceed  to  ex- 
ecute this  Constitution. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  purpose 
and  design  of  this  was  to  pass  without  a  shock 
from  the  old  Government  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  the  new  Government 
under  the  new  Constitution ;  and  as  Congress 
liad  never  yet  sat,  as  the  Constitution  had  not 
been  set  in  action,  as  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment had  not  been  put  in  motion,  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
this  mode.  The  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion submitted  by  a  resolution  the  work- of  the 
convention  to  the  States  for  their  ratification 
or  rejection.  At  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress  succeeding  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  more  than  nine  States,  this 
resolution  was  introduced  that  a  President 
©TO  tempore  of  the  Senate  should  be  appointed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  and  counting 
the  electoral  votes.  It  was  not  a  precedent 
under  the  Constitution,  but  a  precedent  adopt- 
ed for  the  very  purpose  of  setting  the  macni- 
nery  of  the  Constitution  in  operation.  There- 
fore I  think  that  precedent  is  not  applicable  to 
the  case  at  bar. 

"Where  the  presiding  oflicer  is  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore^  then  I  think  his  State 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  equal  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate; still,  while  in  this  exceptional  case  the 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  acts  in  a 
double  capacity,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  changes 
the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  that  the  Vice- 
President  may  be  a  candidate  for  reflection  or 
for  the  Presidency.  So  may  any  man  or  men 
you  select,  if  they  possess  the  constitutional 
qualifications;  so  that  if  this  proves  anything  it 
proves  too  much.  In  the  argument  I  have 
made  I  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  taken 
into  account  what  may  be  the  effect  on  par- 
ties. I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  a  plan  constitu- 
tional, simple,  and  most  likely  to  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  whole  people.  In  conclusion, 
pennit  me  to  say  that  I  rejoice  that  so  great  a 
Question  has  been  all  the  way  through  calmly, 
deliberately,  and  intelligently  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  freedom  from  partisan 
spirit,  and  I  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
will  devise  some  plan  to  meet  every  phase  of 
this  great  question  with  which  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  country  will  be  satisfied. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  suggest,  though  it  is  not  in  order  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  section  to  add : 

But  if  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  of 
the  returns  shall  be  counted,  then  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  as  presiding  oliicer  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall  decide  which  is  the  true  and  valid  return,  ana 
the  same  shall  then  be  counted. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Florida.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  come  before  the  Senate  to-day  with  any 
plan  to  remedy  this  great  diflScolty.    Much  has 


been  said  here  which  meets  my  approval,  and 
many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  adoption; 
but  I  propose  to  discuss  tlie'  question  as  a  con- 
stitutional question,  and  I  intend  to  present  to 
the  Senate  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  support 
the  present  bill,  or  any  of  the  amendments  th&t 
are  now  proposed. 

The  bill  before  tlte  Senate  implies  so  istich 
that  we  ought  all  be  loth  to  admit,  that  noth- 
ing but  the  strongest  reasons  should  indnce  os 
to  pass  it  even  if  we  had  the  power.  It  pre- 
supposes contingencies  and  dangers  that  cen 
never  arise  under  a  healthy  administration  of 
the  governments  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  involves  a  plain  de- 
parture from  the  Constitution,  and  provides 
machinery  for  determining  the  will  of  the 
people  in  elections  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  not  warranted  by  that  instrument. 

In  principle  it  does  not  differ  at  all  from  tLe 
twenty-second  joint  rule  so  much  condemned 
by  Senators  on  this  floor.  That  rule  antbor- 
ized  either  House  of  Congress  to  throw  out 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  or  of  ten  States 
when  objection  was  made  to  them.  This  bill 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  less  offensire 
manner ;  for  it  provides  that,  if  objection  be 
made  to  the  oertiflcate  from  any  State,  therot^ 
of  such  State  may  be  excluded  altogether  bj 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  second  section  goep  much  further  then 
this,  and  provides  that,  if  more  than  one  re- 
turn shall  be  received  purporting  to  he  elec- 
toral certificates,  all  such  returns  shall  be 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and  it 
is  left  to  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  to 
say  whether  any  returns  from  such  State  Bhall 
be  received  or  not. 

Let  us  analyze  these  sections,  and  see  wbst 
cases  they  provide  for.  The  first  section  pro- 
vides for  the  case  of  a  single  electoral  retnn 
from  a  State  to  which  objection  of  any  kind  » 
made  by  anybody  and  stated  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  moment  objection  is  made 
this  law  gives  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
authority  to  settle  the  disputed  question  by  re- 
jecting ^e  vote  of  one  State,  or  of  ten  Statef^ 
if  the  two  Houses  should  concur  in  such  re- 
jection. 

The  law  does  not  inform  us  what  mnst  ^ 
the  character  of  the  objection  or  whence  it 
must  come  in  order  to  justify  the  exercise  of 
such  an  extraordinary  power  or  jnrisdictioD. 
Shall  the  objection  be  technical  or  substantia]! 
Shall  it  relate  to  the  form  of  the  certificate, 
the  authority  of  the  electors  who  signed  it  or 
of  the  governor  who  certifies  to  their  identity! 
Shall  the  objection  prevail  for  the  want  of  s 
seal  to  the  certificate,  or  other  formal  require- 
ments, or  must  it  go  to  the  very  right  and  title 
of  the  persons  claiming  to  be  the  legaDj' 
elected  electors  ? 

This  part  of  the  bill  vests  an  absolute  pover 
of  rejection  in  the  two  Houses,  for  it  makts 
the  vote  of  each  State  depend  upon  theviu 
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and  pleasure  of  these  bodies.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine a  case  where  there  is  bat  a  single  certifi- 
cate of  election  in  which  either  Honse  of  Con- 
gress or  both  Houses  would  be  justified  in 
rejecting  it. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  case  of  two  returns,  a  contingency  that  is 
hardly  snpposable  except  in  a  case  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Constitution  vests  in  the  several 
States  the  power  to  select  in  their  own  way 
the  electors  for  a  President  and  Vice-President. 
Those  officers,  although  vested  with  a  duty  which 
concerns  the  whole  Union,  are  not  officers  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  elected  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  laws,  the  same  which 
govern,  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, governor,  and  other  local  officials. 
They  may  be  appointed  by  the  Legislatures 
or  they  may  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States. 

The  view  entertained  of  their  duties  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  know,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  now  prevails 
regarding  them.  It  was  expected  that  they 
would  exercise  an  independent  judgment  in 
voting  for  President  and  Vice-President.  But 
we  know  that  under  the  present  practice  they 
meet  only  to  record  the  will  of  those  who 
elected  them.  But  the  mode  and  manner  of 
their  election  was  left  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 
This  of  necessity  involves  the  right  to  determine 
a]l  cases  of  contest  arising  out  of  the  claims  of 
rival  candidates. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  created 
by  people  living  under  organized  governments, 
and  it  was  intended  to  operate  over  them  only 
in  that  state.  In  construing  the  Constitution 
we  must  look  to  the  view  which  was  enter- 
tained by  its  framers  of  the  powers  of  the 
electors.  They  are  to  be  selected  by  the  States 
in  such  a  manner  as  their  Legislatures  shall  de- 
termine. It  was  intended  that  they  should  vote 
for  whomsoever  they  pleased  for  the  two  first 
offices  in  this  Government. 

No  person  holding  any  office  of  honor  and 
profit  under  the  United  States  can  become  an 
elector.  No  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress can  become  such.  The  selection  of  those 
officers  was  left  exclusively  to  the  States,  and 
every  question  arising  out  of  their  election  or 
appointment  was  left  of  necessity  with  the 
same  authority.  The  laws  of  the  States  pro- 
vide the  manner  in  which  these  persons  shall 
be  chosen,  and  they  may  provide  also  who  shall 
determine,  in  case  of  contest  and  difficulty,  the 
persons  who  have  been  duly  elected.  What- 
ever may  be  the  decision  of  the  State  authori- 
ties, or  by  whom  made,  it  is  binding  on  the 
United  States.  This  bill  proposes  to  take  this 
power  from  the  States  and  vest  it  in  Congress, 
because  I  contend  that  the  right  of  ultimate 
decision  between  two  persons  claiming  a  single 
office  is  a  right  which  flows  from  the  author- 
ity, and  the  authority  alone,  that  orders  and 
controls  the  election.  Will  any  one  deny  that 
the  States  cannot  provide  bylaw  for  determin- 


ing cases  of  contest  between  opposing  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  elector?  If  tUey  can, 
and  the  tribunal  fixed  by  the  local  law  is  vested, 
as  it  must  be,  with  the  right  of  exclusive  judg- 
ment, how  can  the  same  power  of  decision  be 
exercised  by  another  authority  under  a  distinct 
government  ? 

This  power  belongs  either  to  the  States  or 
to  the  Union.  If  to  the  latter  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  express  authority  vested 
in  the  States  by  the  Constitution. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
object  of  the  present  law  is  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  two  rival  governments,  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
cide between  them  when  determining  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State.  Sir,  I  protest  against 
this  dangerous  doctrine.  There  is  no  such 
power  vested  in  Congress  or  in  either  House 
of  Congress.  If  this  or  the  other  House  has 
authority  to  decide  the  question  at  all,  it  must 
be  an  exclusive  authority,  an  authority  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

The  Constitution  contemplates  that  all  the 
States  of  this  Union  shall  always  be  connected 
with  this  Government  by  certain  constitutional 
ties.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  never 
can  be  but  one  government  in  a  State  with 
which  this  Government  can  have  constitution- 
al relations,  or  that  can  claim  recognition  from 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

The  governments  of  the  original  States,  dif- 
fering as  they  did  in  many  respects,  were  all 
recognized  as  legal  government,  and  so  were 
all  the  governments  of  the  States  admitted 
into  the  Union  afterward.  But  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  far-seeing  men,  and 
they  foresaw  that  it  was  possible  that  the  State 
governments,  having  legal  relations  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  might  be  overthrown 
by  usurpation  or  domestic  violence  too  power- 
ful for  the  local  authorities  to  resist.  And 
what  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  leave  the  matter 
to  be  decided  by  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress when  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  was 
counted  ?  No,  sir.  They  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  invasion ;  and  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature  or  the  executive  against 
domestic  violence. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  the  lawful  and  rightful  government  of  a 
State  can  be  destroyed,  or  a  rival  power  es- 
tablished or  put  in  operation,  if  this  authority 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  United  States 
is  faithfully  and  honestly  exercised.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  the  Constitution  contemplates 
that  there  will  always  be  in  existence  in  each 
State  either  an  executive  or  a  Legislature  which 
will  be  entitled  to  make  the  application  pro- 
vided for  in  case  of  threatened  danger  to  the 
local  government. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  every  case  of  local 
disturbance  that  will  call  for  the  exercise  of 
Federal  power.    But  I  do  say  that  this  is  the 
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remedy  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  main- 
taining intact  tlio  lawful  governments  of  the 
States  and  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  the  people  and  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  two  certificates  from  two  sets  of  elec- 
tors and  two  governors?  The  electors  .must 
all  be  elected  under  the  State  laws  and  certi- 
fied by  the  governors  of  the  States.  These 
laws  all  provide  for  the  canvassing  of  the  votes 
by  State  officers,  wJio  are  sworn  to  perform 
their  duties.  The  governors  are  all  sworn  like- 
wise to  do  their  duty  and  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment if  they  willfully  fail  to  perform  it. 

This  bill  looks  only  to  the  certificates  of 
the  electors ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  under  an 
authority  to  look  into  the  certificate  of  the 
elector  the  right  will  be  claimed,  and  may  be 
exercised,  to  inquire  into  the  election  of  the 
electors  themselves. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  gentlemen  are  will- 
ing that  either  House  of  Congress,  in  any  event 
that  can  be  supposed  or  imagined,  shall  go  into 
an  investigation  of  an  election  in  a  State  held 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
And  that  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  authorize. 

Now,  I  say  that  it  would  be  as  just,  as  prop- 
er, it  would  be  as  constitutional  to  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  investigate  State  elec- 
tions held  for  governor  and  other  local  ofiicers 
as  it  would  be  to  authorize  the  same  body  to 
investigate  elections  held  for  electors.  This  is 
a  proposition  which  I  defy  any  one  to  dispute. 

The  right  of  the  States  to  elect  or  appoint 
electors,  although  derived  from  the  Federal 
Constitution,  is  Just  as  complete  and  perfect 
and  independent  as  the  right  to  elect  a  gov- 
ernor. The  act  provides  that,  if  more  than 
one  return  shall  be  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  purporting  to  be  certificates  of 
electoral  votes,  that  return  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall 
decide  to  be  the  true  Return. 

The  Houses  are  to  withdraw  to  discuss  and 
decide  this  question,  and  although  debate  is 
limited  to  two  hours  there  is  no  limitation  as 
to  the  time  the  investigation  shall  last  or  the 
range  it  shall  take.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Houses,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  returns,  may  also  decide  any 
question  pertinent  thereto,  and  Congress  is  the 
sole  judge  of  what  is  pertinent.  And  then  the 
law,  instead  of  providing  that  the  main  ques- 
tion shall  be  put  after  debate,  simply  gives  the 
power  to  the  majority  to  direct  that  it  shall 
be  put.  Is  it  not  known  to  Senators  that  elec- 
tions take  place  in  all  States  for  Legislatures 
and  State  officers  on  the  same  day  that  the 
election  is  held  for  President ;  that  both  elec- 
tions are  held  under  the  same  law,  by  the  same 
officers  ? 

Now  by  giving  authority  to  Congress,  as  is 
proposed  by  this  bill,  to  decide  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  an  election  held  for  electors,  you  open 
up  the  whole  subject  of  State  elections  to  the 


review  of  Congress.  You  give  to  this  body 
and  the  other  House  the  power  to  strike  down 
the  most  essential  rights  of  the  States,  and 
make  the  right  to  vote  by  ballot  at  a  State 
election  an  empty  privilege  to  be  exercised  sab- 
ject  to  the  control  and  censorship  ol  Congress. 

Why,  sir,  under  the  second  section  of  this 
bill,  either  House  of  Congress  can  bring  the 
whole  returns  of  a  State  election  here  or  can 
send  a  committee  to  the  State  and  investigate 
anything  and  everything  they  please  in  con- 
nection with  a  local  election.  Yes,  sir,  and 
in  defiance  of  State  laws  and  constitations, 
Congress  can  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
State  ballot,  and  can  force  the  citizen  under 
oath  to  disclose  how  and  for  whom  he  voted. 

This  is  a  power  which  never  wsd  intended 
to  be  lodged  in  either  House  of  Congre&s. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  bill  only  gives  to 
the  Congress  the  right  to  decide  which  is  the 
true  return,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  some 
provifflon  of  law  the  same  right  will  devolTe 
upon  the  President  of  the  Senate.  I  denj 
that  this  is  so.  The  right  to  decide  which  is 
the  true  return  in  the  case  provided  for  hj  the 
bill,  if  it  means  anything,  means  a  right  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  electors  who 
made  them  were  legally  elected. 

How  is  this  question  to  be  settled  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  by  looking  at  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. It  can  only  be  decided  by  investigat- 
ing the  primary  election.  The  case  contem- 
plated by  this  law  is  not  the  case  of  donble 
returns  coming  from  the  same  body  of  electors 
—that  is  a  case  which  is  not  supposed — but  it 
is  the  case  of  two  returns  coming  from  tvo 
rival  bodies  of  electors. 

In  the  first  case  the  only  question  would  be, 
who  received  the  minority  of  the  electoral 
body  ?  Bnt  in  the  other  case,  and  the  onk 
case  which  the  second  section  of  this  biU  pro- 
vides for,  the  question  always  must  be  which 
of  the  rival  bodies  whose  returns  are  before 
us  was  legally  elected ;  and  a  mere  statement 
of  the  proposition  is  enough  to  show  to  anj 
mind  what  is  involved  in  such  an  inquiry. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  is  invested  with 
no  such  power  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  trae 
that  it  was  expected  that  such  a  thing  as  two 
rival  powers  in  a  State  might  exist,  but  (he 
Constitution  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  de 
cision  of  the  claims  of  such  powers  to  recog- 
nition to  the  judgment  of  eitlier  Honse  of 
Congress.  The  President  of  the  Senate  was 
assigned  a  simple  ministerial  duty,  to  count 
the  electoral  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  view  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  against  usurpations  and  il- 
legal governments  in  the  States  it  was  nc<t 
thought  possible  for  any  returns  to  find  their 
way  here  except  such  as  came  from  the  local 
authorities  of  the  States  havmg  recogni^ 
constitutional  relations  with  this  Government 

The  United  States  had  pledged  all  their  pov* 
er  to  the  executives  or  Legislatures  of  tb( 
States  in  order  to  protect  them  against  Ul^ 
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aathoritj.  The  simple  recognition  bj  Presi- 
dent Tyler  of  the  charter  government  in  Bhode 
Island  had  the  effect  of  ending  the  contest  in 
that  State  between  the  rival  powers.  Suppose 
in  t^at  case  the  Dorr  party  had  elected  presi- 
dential electors  and  they  came  here  with  cer- 
tificates, would  there  have  been  any  trouble 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  should  be  re- 
ceived? The  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
body  was  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  is  now. 
Yet  I  imagine  no  one  will  say  that  he  would 
have  had  any  discretion  to  exercise  in  counting 
the  vote  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr;  President,  this  Government  was  found- 
ed in  a  great  part  upon  the  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  expected,  sir,  that  our  rulers 
would  require  penal  statutes  to  compel  them 
to  discharge  their  duty.  When  Mr.  Webster 
was  reminded  that  the  States  by  refusing  to 
elect  Senators  could  stop  the  operations  of  this 
Government,  his  reply  was  that  it  could  not 
be  done  except  by  blackening  the  souls  of  State 
officers  with  perjury.  If  we  have  arrived  at 
that  point  when  we  cannot  trust  our  highest 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  plainest  duties 
because  of  their  party  feelings  and  prejudices, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  all  the  legal  ingenuity 
of  this  body  will  not  be  able  to  devise  laws 
that  will  preserve  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  Senators  who  have  spoken, 
is  comparatively  harmless.  It  provides  for 
the  case  of  a  single  electoral  certificate  to 
which  somebody  may  make  an  objection,  and 
thus  devolve  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  deciding  the  question. 
It  is  the  second  section  that  is  so  full  of  danger 
in  my  opinion.  It  attempts  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy for  the  case  of  two  electoral  returns  sent 
here  from  a  State. 

Now  I  submit  to  the  Senate  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  try  and  prevent  two  returns 
from  coming  here  than  to  undertake  to  consti- 
tute a  tribunal  to  decide  between  them  after 
they  are  received. 

We  know  that  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  more  than  one  electoral  return  would 
oome  from  a  State.  In  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  but  one  legal  return.  It  never 
was  intended  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Bhould  receive  more  than  a  single  certificate  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  any  State,  and  his  duty 
under  the  Oonstitntion  is  purely  ministerial,  to 
count  the  vote. 

It  never  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
that  any  contest  whatever  should  be  carried 
on  here  respecting  the  vote  of  a  State  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  danger  in 
such  a  case  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  fact 
of  two  returns,  as  upon  the  body  which  un- 
dertakes to  decide  between  them.  If  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  is  remitted  to  the  State 
in  which  the  contest  arises  it  is  impossible 
that  any  trouble  can  flow  from  it. 

Senators  have  spoken  with  great  force  and 


emphasis  of  the  propriety  of  following  as  near 
as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
framing  a  law  upon  this  delicate  subject. 
Now  does  it  not  occur  to  every  one  that  the 
great  source  of  danger  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
jealousy  between  the  State  and  Feder^  au- 
thorities ? 

If  a  State  should  fail  to  vote  or  should  vol- 
untarily refuse  to  send  here  her  electoral  re- 
turns, such  contumacy  could  lead  to  no  serious 
trouble.  But  if  this  body  were  to  disregard 
the  vote  of  a  State,  such  action  would  excite 
at  once  a  spirit  of  indignation  if  not  resist- 
ance, unless  the  very  clearest  grounds  and  rea- 
sons could  be  given  for  BU(di  a  proceeding. 
But,  sir,  the  assumptions  of  this  bill  amount 
to  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  each  House  of 
Congress  of  an  arbitrary  right  of  rejecting  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State.  In  the  event  of  two 
returns  coming  here,  that  one  shall  be  re- 
ceived which  both  Houses  acting  separately 
shall  decide  to  be  the  legal  return. 

This  language  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  cre- 
ate a  misconception  as  to  its  true  meaning.  It 
may  seem  to  imply  a  dnty  on  the  part  of  each 
House  to  canvass  the  vote  and  count  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  State.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
sense  of  the  section  may  be  stated  thus :  When 
two  returns  are  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  any  State,  the  vote  of  such 
State  shall  not  be  counted  unless  each  House 
of  Congress  acting  separately  shall  so  decide. 
I  say  that  this  amounts  to  an  arbitrary  right 
of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

There  is  no  cause  stated  in  the  biU  which 
must  be  found  to  exist  before  the  State  is  dis- 
franchised. There  is  no  mode  of  trial  pointed 
out  which  shall  precede  the  judgment  of  the 
House  upon  this  momentous  issue.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  securing  to  the  State  inter- 
ested an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  a 
judgment  is  rendered  against  her.  The  Senate 
or  the  House  may  resolve  to  do  this  business 
in  secret  and  exclude  the  world  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  their  decision. 

The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the 
counting  of  the  electorid  vote  and  all  decisions 
affecting  it  shall  be  made  under  circumstances 
which  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  either 
House  of  Congress  to  withdraw  their  proceed- 
ings from  the  public  gaze.  We  know  that 
when  they  meet  together  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  witness  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  vote  they  are  beyond  the 
operation  of  those  rules  and  principles  which 
were  intended  to  control  them  in  their  legisla- 
tive character.  The  two  Houses  can  do  no 
legislative  business  together,  and  the  whole 
legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in 
them  in  their  separate  character  as  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  said  awhile  ago,  it  is  insisted  that  the 
power  of  decision  proposed  to  be  given  by  this 
bill  is  the  same  that  may  now  be  exercised  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  emergency 
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stated;  that  this  right  flows  as  an  incident 
from  the  duty  devolved  upon  that  officer  to 
count  the  votes.  This  proposition  is  to  me 
very  illogical,  for,  if  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  right  under  the  Oonstitntion  to  de- 
cide all  questions  incident  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes,  how  can  Congress  take  it  from  him 
and  vest  it  in  another  body  ?  Upon  the  other 
hand,  if  no  power  of  rejection  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Constitution, 
such  as  this  bill  gives  to  the  two  Houses,  on 
what  principle  of  constitutional  law  can  it  be 
claimed  that  an  omission  in  the  Constitution 
to  vest  this  power  in  any  body  or  officer  can 
furnish  authority  for  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  confer  it  upon  themselves  ? 

The  Constitution  has  provided  the  mode  and 
manner  of  returning  and  counting  the  electoral 
votes.  It  took  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Its  sense  and  meaning  are  to  be  collect- 
ed as  well  from  what  it  has  omitted  as  from 
what  it  contains. 

When  the  great  case  of  Gibbon  «*.  Ogden 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  a  time,  was 
very  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  judgment  by 
the  powerful  arguments  that  were  made  at  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Emmett,  one  of  the  distinguished  coun- 
sel, maintained  that,  while  the  Constitution 
vested  Congress  with  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  so  long  as  Congress  did  not  exercise 
the  whole  power,  it  was  competent  for  the 
States  to  legislate  in  respect  to  any  branch  of 
the  subject  not  provided  for  by  some  positive 
ledslation  of  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  (and  this  was  the  argu- 
ment that  impressed  itself  most  upon  the  mind 
of  the  great  judge)  that,  while  there  were  some 
powers  in  the  Constitution  that  were  not  in 
their  nature  exclusive,  and  were  not  inconsis- 
tent altogether  with  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  still  the  commercial  power  was  ex- 
clusive, and  when  this  was  conceded  it  was 
possible  that  Congress  intended,  by  omitting 
to  legislate  touching  a  particular  subject,  to 
exercise  the  very  power  of  regulation  which 
was  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  this  argument  can  fairly  be 
applied,  when  the  question  is  whether  a  par- 
ticular power  is  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  I  know  that  Congress  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  pass  all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Government  or  any 
officer  or  department  thereof. 

The  authority  proposed  to  bo  ^ven  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  this 
bill  cannot  surely  be  derived  from  any  of  the 
express  powers  of  the  Constitution.  There  is 
not  a  word  said  in  the  article  which  contains 
the  delegated  powers  on  this  subject  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  All  that  the  Constitu- 
tion says  in  regard  to  the  electoral  vote  is  to 


be  found  embodied  in  the  second  article.  Tbat 
article  provides  the  mode  and  manner  of  re- 
turning and  counting  that  vote.  If  it  was  in- 
tended that  Congress  should  exercise  Qutho^ 
ity  over  this  subject  by  general  legislation, 
why  is  it  that  the  Consfitution,  instead  of  giv- 
ing as  in  other  cases  a  general  power  to  Con- 
gress, has  anticipated  such  legislation  bj  a 
lengthy  provision  specifying  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  the  voice  of  the  electors 
shall  be  ascertained?  It  was  not  the  muni- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  leave  to  Congress 
the  power  to  determine  how  the  President  and 
Vice-President  should  be  elected.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  tlie  express  words  of  the 
first  section  of  the  second  article.  After  vest- 
ing the  executive  authority  in  these  officers,  it 
provides  that  they  shall  be  elected  as  follows  .- 

Each  State  shnll  appoint,  in  such  maoner  as  tie 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  eiectcn 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senaton  and  Bepre- 
aentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentativc,  or  per- 
son liolding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  tlie 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

After  having  stated  in  detail  how  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  and  the  returns  made,  tk- 
very  same  section  specifies  the  part  which 
Congress  may  take  in  this  important  business. 
It  says  : 

The  Confess  may  determine  the  time  of  choc^ 
ing  the  electors,  and  the  doy  on  which  they  sLil 
give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  urn 
throughout  the  United  States. 

If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  hod  sup- 
posed that  Congress,  under  the  general  power 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  ese 
cute  the  powers  of  the  Union,  could  deter- 
mine the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the 
day  on  which  they  should  vote,  they  were 
certainly  at  fault  for  having  encumbered  the 
Constitution  with  this  unnecessary  provision. 

This  clause  shows  that  they  weighed  tliis 
subject  with  great  care,  and  that  they  thongM 
it  necessary  not  to  leave  to  Congress  any  im- 
plied power  over  the  election  of  President, 

Now,  sir,  the  power  to  decide  whether  the 
votes  of  two  or  ten  States  shall  or  shall  not 
be  counted  is  a  far  more  important  and  deli- 
cate power  than  that  given  to  Congr^  in 
express  terms  to  ^x  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors.  And  am  I  not  warranted  in  saying 
that,  if  the  Constitution  intended  that  Con- 
gress should  have  any  more  extended  power 
than  is  conferred  by  this  clause,  it  wooW 
have  said  so  in  plain  language  9 

The  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  iropli*^ 
powers  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  exercising  implied  powers,  we 
are  limited  by  the  purposes  for  which  thej 
were  granted  for  carrying  into  execntion  the 
expressly  delegated  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  may  pass  laws  which  are  necessary  m 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  thj 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  Unite<i 
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States,  or  any  officer  or  department  thereof. 
This  18  the  language  of  the  Oonstitution. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  power  vested  hj 
the  Oonstitution  over  the  election  of  President 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  articles  of  the  Oonstitntion 
which  I  have  cited.  This  limits  the  aathority 
of  the  two  Houses  over  such  election  to  the 
right  of  being  present  at  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  choosing  electors 
and  the  places  where  they  shall  vote.  Can  we 
derive  the  authority  to  decide  in  the  last  resort 
between  two  electoral  returns  from  a  State  from 
the  power  conferred  upon  us  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  votes? 

But,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  evils  ap- 
prehended by  this  bill  and  the  several  amend- 
ments proposed  call  for  some  remedy.  And 
while  I  am  well  satisfied  that  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  give  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
to  any  other  body  or  tribunal,  the  power  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  electoral  vote  of 
a. State  shall  be  counted,  I  still  believe  that  we 
have  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  so 
guard  the  rights  of  the  lawful  governments  in 
the  States  as  to  render  the  diQculty  which 
must  flow  from  two  returns  impossible. 

Now,  sir,  the  guarantee  clause  in  t^e  Con- 
stitution was  intended,  first,  to  protect  each 
State  against  invasion;  secondly,  against  a 
usurpation  of  its  government  by  preventing  the 
overthrow  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; and,  thirdly,  the  protection  of  their 
governments  against  domestic  violence.  The 
guarantees  against  invasion  and  to  secure  a 
republican  form  of  government  were  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  each  State,  in- 
dependent entirely  of  their  State  organizations. 
It  was  apprehended  that  the  ambition  of  their 
local  rulers,  yielding  to  the  influence  or  seduc- 
tions of  foreign  enemies,  might,  as  in  the  an- 
cient confederacies,  induce  them  to  place  the 
people  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  subvert  their 
local  governments.  Hence  the  right  to  in- 
terfere in  case  of  "invasion  or  to  enforce  the 
guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
is  not  made  to  depend  upon  the  application  of 
either  the  Legislature  or  the  executive  of  the 
State ;  but  the  guarantee  against  domestic  vio- 
lence, which  was  intended  to  protect  the  local 
government,  can  only  be  made  effectual  when 
application  is  made  in  due  form  by  the  organs 
of  such  government — ^the  Legislature  or  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  object  of  the  last  guarantee  was  to  se- 
cure to  each  State  a  single  lawful  government, 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  Union  is  pledged 
to  secure  that  end.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not 
argue  here  that  so  long  as  there  exists  in  a 
State  bat  one  legal  government,  with  fixed  re- 
lations toward  this  Government,  such  a  diffi- 
culty as  that  provided  for  by  this  bill  cannot 
arise. 

Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  power  of  the  United  States,  is 
cliarged  with  the  high  duty  of  carrying  out 
these  guarantees.    It  is  beyond  doubt  its  duty 


to  secnre  the  rightful  government  of  each  State 
against  such  violence  as  may  prevent  its  author- 
ities fulfilUng  their  duties  toward  the  United 
States  by  electmg  Senators  and  electors. 

When  there  are  two  legislatures  and  two 
governors,  Congress  must  decide  which  of  them 
is  legal.  This  is  what  Chief  Justice  Taney 
called  "  political  recognition."  And  when  this 
is  done,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  au- 
thorities so  recognized,  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  bind  all  the  departments  and 
the  officers  of  this  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Luther  t8. 
Borden  decided  that  it  was  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  designate  a  court  and  give  to  it  power 
to  decide  when  the  exigency  had  arisen  when 
the  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  inter- 
posed toprotect  the  lawful  government  of  a 
State.  Why  may  not  snch  a  tribunal  be  desig- 
nated now ;  one  which  is  placed  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  judges  above  all  suspicion  of  party 
bias  or  prejudice,  and  to  which  the  whole 
country  can  look  up  with  confidence  when  dif- 
ficulties come  upon  us  ?  If  such  a  tribunal  can 
be  designated,  or  if  Congress  itself  will  exer- 
cise with  fairness  and  justness  this  high  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  you  need 
have  no  fear,  sir,  that  two  electoral  returns 
from  a  single  State'  will  ever  find  their  way 
here. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Senators  on  this  floor 
since  this  debate  began  that  this  is  a  judicial 
function ;  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  judicial  in  its 
character.  Some  say  that  it  is  ministerial. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mobton]  says 
it  is  judicial.  I  have  but  this  to  say,  in  con- 
cluding my  remarks,  that  if  this  be  a  judicial 
duty,  I  want  Senators  to  answer  me  where  this 
body  gets  power  to  delegate  a  judicial  function 
to  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  judicial 
power  '^  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
All  legislative  power  by  the  same  instrument 
is  ve&ted  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  all  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  President.  If  this  be,  as  some 
clum  it  is,  a  judicial  duty,  I  ask.  Where  is  the 
power  to  give  it  to  either  House  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Does  not  the  Senate  very 
often  exercise  judicial  functions? 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Florida-  I  do  not  think  so. 
If  it  does,  it  is  without  the  warrant  of  the  Con- 
stitution. No  judicial  function  belongs  to  this 
body  except  in  the  single  case  where  the  Oon- 
stitution invests  it  with  such  power. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  The  very  question  is 
whether  the  Constitution  itself  has  not  im- 
posed the  duty  upon  Congress  to  count  the 
votes  and  decide  all  questions  in  connection 
with  the  count. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Florida.  I  admit  that  the 
case  of  deciding  whether  a  person  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  on  this  floor  or  in  the  other  House  is 
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an  exception^  because  the  Oonstitntion  has 
made  it  an  exoeption,  and  we  may,  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  a  seat 
on  this  floor,  exercise  judicial  functions;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  delegating  of  judicial 
power  generally,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  or 
the  other  House  has  any  right  to  delegate  it 
except  to  some  court  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mitchell 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Feelinghutsen]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  CoopeeJ. 

Mr.  EATON.    Let  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  The  first  amendment 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Coopeb,  to  add  to  the  sec- 
ond section  these  words: 

And  if  tbe  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to  which 
return  shall  be  counted,  then  that  vote  shall  be  count- 
ed which  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  voting  by 
Btat.es  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution 
when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House,  shall 
decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

The  pending  amendment  of  Mr.  Feelino- 
nuYSEN  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
** agree,?  in  the  first  line  of  that  amendment, 
and  insert : 

The  difference  shall  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.  If  tbe  Chief  Justice 
is  absent  or  unable  to  attend,  the  senior  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  present  in  the  capital 
or  other  place  of  meeting  shall  act  in  his  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  the 
one  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  amendment,  being  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fi*om 
Tennessee 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  think  the  Senator,  and 

Eerhaps  the  Senate,  is  nnder  some  misappre- 
ension  as  to  which  amendment  is  pending. 
The  question  is  not  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  now  on  the 
fioor.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  so  understood. 
The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays  29 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Bruce,  Bum- 
side,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania.  Conkliog,  I>awes, 
Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Hamlin,  Howe,  Logan,  McMil- 
lan, Morrill  of  vennont,  Morton,  Paddock,  Bobert- 
Bon,  Sharon,  West^nd  windom— 20. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bo^,  Booth,  BoutwcU, 
Chrlstianoy,  Cooper,  Davis,  £laton,  Goldthwaite, 
Qordon,  Ingalls,  Jolmston,  Jones  of  rlorida,  Kelly, 


Eeman,  Key.  McCreery,  McDonald^Mazey, Merri- 
mon,  Mitchell,  Norwood,  Bandolph,  Baneom,  Saols- 
bury,  Stevenson,  Thurman,Whyte,  and  Withers-  29. 
ABSENT— Messrs.  Aloom,  Cameron  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Caperton,  Clavton,  CockreU,  Conover,  Cragio, 
Dennis,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  English,  Hamilton,  Har- 
vey, Hitchcock,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Oglesby,  Patterson,  Sargent,  Sherman,  8p«noer, 
Wadleigh,  Wallace,  and  Wright~24. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
reiected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Johnston]  to  the 
amendment  offer^  by  tiie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Coopeb]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTOK  I  ask  for  the  yeas  vjd 
nays  on  that  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment had  better  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Coopeb  is  in  the  following  words: 

And  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to  which 
return  shall  \te  counted,  then  that  vote  shall  be 
counted  which  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  voting 
by  States  in  the  manner  proviaed  by  the  ConsUtih 
tion  whin  the  election  aevolves  upon  the  Uoust, 
shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment,  offered 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  is  to  strike  oat  all  after  the 
word  "  and,"  in  the  first  line  of  the  amendment 
just  read,  and  insert : 

If  the  Senate  should  vote  for  counting  one  certifi- 
cate and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  another,  tbe 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  shall  finally  deter- 
mine which  shall  be  counted  by  States,  the  repi«- 
sentation  from  each  State,  includiniir  toe  Sentton 
therefrom,  having  one  vote ;  but  if  the  represeotft- 
tion  of  aoy  State  shall  be  equally  divided,  its  yott 
shall  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  MORTOK  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Fbelinohuysex]  because,  if  we  are  to  establish 
an  umpire  to  decide  between  the  two  Houses, 
I  believe  his  amendment  much  preferable  to 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Coopeb].  I  believe,  however,  the  propo- 
sition to  vote  by  States,  whether  the  vote  is  to 
be  cast  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives,  or  cast  by  them  in  conjnso 
tion  with  the  Senators,  to  be  the  most  obje^ 
tionable  plan  that  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  solution 
of  this  question,  nor  do  I  undervalue  its  mag- 
nitude. I  have  given  to  its  consideration  Ha 
time  and  reflection  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. I  have  sought  light  in  the  wstb  of 
our  fathers  in  the  early  Congresses.  I  have  Ij^ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  very  able  dis- 
cussion which  the  subject  has  evoked  in  tbe 
Senate ;  and  I  frankly  confess,  sir,  I  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  any  of  tbe 
legation  proposed  by  the  pending  amend- 
ments is  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution. 

I  concur  in  the  able  argument  of  the  Sesft* 
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tor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Whttb].  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ia  the  only  agency  selected  by 
the  f  ramers  of  the  Oonstitutlon  and  named  in 
that  instrument  as  invested  with  the  sole  pow- 
er of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the 
votes  for  President  as  returned  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  of  declaring  the  result 
of  that  election.  The  Oonstitutlon  declares 
that — 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  If  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
ana  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  ma- 
jority, and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  maiority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  &  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning,  if  not  the 
very  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Let  ns  look 
to  it  as  I  have  quoted  it,  words  touching  the 
duty  of  the  Vice-President.  The  provision  on 
this  subject  must  be  looked  to  as  a  whole,  and 
so  construed  as  to  make  all  its  parts  harmo- 
nize. The  Oonstitutlon  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled,  but  with  this  important 
exclusion  that  no  Senator  or  Representative  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector.  Mark  that,  sir.  The  Oonstitutlon 
further  requires  that  these  electors  shall  meet 
in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  persons — one  for  President  and  the 
other  for  Vice-President. 

These  electors  are  required  to  make  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for  and'of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  Gk>vemment,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  This  was  a  singular  and  some- 
what curious  innovation  upon  popular  suffhige. 
It  was  a  well-guarded  instrumentality  of  an 
electoral  college  through  which  the  popular 
voice  was  to  select  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  instead  of  by  a  direct  vote.  It  seems 
to  have  been  especially  guarded  from  congres- 
sional interference  in  forbidding  any  Federal 
officer  to  become  an  elector.  When  these 
electors  had  been  elected  by  the  people  and 
cast  their  votes  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States  might  by  kw 
declare,  then  the  results  of  the  respective  bal- 
lots by  these  electors  in  each  State  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  were  transmitted  to 
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the  seat  of  Government,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Then  come  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, already  quoted  by  me  above,  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  touch- 
ing these  returns.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  to  break  the  seals 
of  the  certificates  from  the  electoral  colleges 
as  to  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. No  one  doubts  that  this  duty  is  to  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  *^  And  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted/*  That  is,  the  tellers  are  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  as 
shown  by  these  certificates  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  result  is  then 
announced  by  him.  This  opening  and  count- 
ing by  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  be 
done  without  interference  and  without  restric- 
tion, as  I  think,  from  any  quarter.  This  is 
what  I  think  is  the  true  language  and  iutend- 
ment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Houses,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
By  whom?  Clearly  by  him  to  whom  they 
were  directed ;  by  whom  they  were  opened ; 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  as  chosen  witnesses  selected  by  the 
Constitution  to  see  that  the  certificates  of  the 
electors  were  all  counted,  and  the  results  of 
such  certificates  to  be  recorded  by  the  tellers ; 
and  the  result  was  then  to  be  announced  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  whether  any  one 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed  for  President  and  for 
Vice-President.  If  so,  then  the  persons  re- 
ceiving such  mf\]ority  for  President  and  such 
minority  for  Vice-President  were  to  be  de- 
clared bf  the  President  of  the  Senate  duly 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  insisted  that  because 
the  Constitution  does  use  the  words  ^^  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate '*  after  the  words  **  shall 
then  be  counted,"  that  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  President  of  the  Senate,  are 
to  count  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

I  cannot  concur  in  this  construction.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
are  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  any  such 
power.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  ever  intended  that  Cong^ress 
should  have  any  power  or  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges. Neither  the  spirit  nor  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution clothes  them  with  any  such  power. 
No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  a 
contested  election  of  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  To 
reach  and  provide  for  such  a  auuB  amisnu  the 
Constitution  must  be  amended. 

Had  our  fathers  provided  for  such  a  con- 
tested election,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  have  intrusted  it  to  Congress.    They 
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were  careful  to  guard  all  members  of  Congress 
and  all  Federal  officers  from  being  eligible  as 
electors. 

The  very  vice  of  the  legislation  proposed  by 
these  amendments  is  to  give  to  Congress  a 
power  and  control  over  the  certificates  of  the 
electoral  colleges  that  I  wish  to  guard  against. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  was  the  chosen 
instrnmentality  provided  in  the  Constitution 
to  open  and  breax  the  seals  of  these  certificates, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Benate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  count  the  votes  evidenced  by 
these  certificates,  and  have  them  recorded  by 
the  tellers. 

Nobody  doubts  the  power  of  the  President 
to  announce  the  result  of  the  ballotings  of 
the  electoral  colleges  when  ascertained  by  an 
examination  of  these  certificates.  And  yet 
there  is  no  express  words  in  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  he  must  announce 
this  result.  It  is  but  a  direct  legal  implication 
of  precedent  words.  So  I  insist  that  the  words 
^'  snail  then  be  counted,^'  following  the  words 
enpowering  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
break  the  seals  and  *'  open  all  the  certificates," 
evidently  mean  that  the  counting  shall  be  by 
him.  Why,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  count- 
ing amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
enumerating  of  the  action  of  the  electors.  It 
is  merely  ministerial.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  cannot  alter,  suppress,  modify,  or 
change  one  iota  of  the  results  shown  by  these 
certificates  from  the  electoral  colleges.  He 
merely  ascertains  the  action  of  these  electors 
and  announces  it.  If  no  one  has  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  electors  appointed  in  the 
several  States,  then  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  to  elect  the  President,  giving  each 
State  one  vote. 

If  two  candidates  have  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  President,  and  f  here  is  a 
tie,  then  Congress  does  not  decide,  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  choose  one  of 
them  by  ballot. 

All  these  amendments  assume  a  power  in 
Congress  over  the  presidential  election  which 
I  utterly  deny  is  conferred  by  either  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  that  great  charter  of  liberty.  At 
least  as  I  read  it — I  beg  Senators  to  pause— 
and  as  we  have  gotten  rid  of  that  odious  joint 
rule  which  threatened  such  danger  to  popular 
government,  let  us  stand  by  the  action  of  our 
fathers  until  some  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  a  contested  presidential 
election  is  proposed  and  adopted.  I  may  be 
blindly  in  error  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain light,  but  I  see  nothing  but  mischief  in 
these  amendments.  I  see  no  warrant  in  the 
Constitution  for  their  enactment. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FEKLiNOHrTSBN], 
not  only  because  we,  in  my  judgment,  have 
no  constitutional  power  to  select  an  arbiter  to 
decide  a  prefliidential  election,  but  for  reasons 
of  obvious  impropriety  if  the  power  existed. 

It  might  so  happen  that  the  power  of  ihe 


Supreme  Court  might  in  some  extreme  case  be 
invoked  to  settle  judicially  the  title  of  an  is- 
cumbent  elected  by  the  people  to  the  P^eddeo- 
cy ;  but,  the  certificates  of  the  elector^  col- 
leges suppressed  or  their  results  not  properly 
reported,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
are  invested  with  such  power.  I  see,  however, 
that  in  the  debate  in  1857  on  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote  it  was  stated  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  be  called  on  judicially  to 
settle  the  title  of  a  claimant  under  the  popoltr 
vote  to  the  Presidency. 

I  can  without  any  stretch  of  fancy  imagine  a 
case — not  very  probable — where  the  people 
had  clearly  elected  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  certificates  showed  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  votes  of  the  electors  as  having  been 
cast  for  him — ^if  the  President  of  the  Senate 
should  refuse  in  such  case  to  announce  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and 
in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attempted,  for  any  cause  whatever, 
grossly  to  violate  his  trust  by  fraudulently  with- 
holding  the  certificates  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing the  popular  voice,  that  there  might  be  re- 
lief afforded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States.  I  will  not  undertake  to  specify 
the  mode.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  possess  such  power.  The  very  fact 
that  such  jurisdiction  is  barely  possible  is  enough 
to  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey, 

Mr.  HCWE.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
what  debate  he  alludes  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  it  was  the  de- 
bate in  February,  1867,  on  the  election  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Breckinridge,  when  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  counted  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  cdthough  Wisconsin  had  voted  on  a  day 
different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
presidential  election. 

My  recollection  in  that  discussion  is  that  at 
least  one  Senator  stated  that  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  might  be  invoked  in  a  case  of  wrong 
to  pass  on  the  election  of  President  by  the  peo- 
ple in  case  of  wrong  or  fraud.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  statement  was  denied,  al- 
though it  may  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  witness  the  counting  of  the  votes  con- 
fers any  power  whatever  upon  that  body  to 
control  the  election  of  President,  to  correct 
any  errors  of  the  electors  by  exclusion,  or  to 
regulate  a  contested  presidential  contest.  Still 
less  can  I  consent  to  infer  such  a  power  from 
the  clause  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  these 
amendments  empowering  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  open  the  certificates  and  count  the 
votes  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Let  us  stick  to  the  precedents  of  the  early 
afl4  better  days  of  our  fathers.  John  Langdon 
was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  espeoally 
to  open  and  count  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.    For  fifty  years  we  went  along 
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under  that  practice,  without  mischief  or  bad 
results.  Let  us  adhere  to  it.  Let  us  hot  exer- 
cise doubtful  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  never  believe,  I  cannot 
consent  to  believe,  that  any  Vice-President  or 
any  President  of  the  Senate  will  ever  degrade 
himself,  dishonor  his  country,  and  falsify  his 
official  vow  by  any  improper  tampering  with 
returns  and  imposing  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  fraudulently  defeating  the 
election  of  any  one  legally-elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  did,  he  would  prompt- 
ly be  impeached  and  hurled  from  office. 

Mr.  M AXET.  I  woold  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  this  question :  In  view  of  the  Blount 
case,  suppose  the  President  of  the  Senate 
should  be  a  President  pro  tempore^  and  there- 
fore not  liable  to  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  suppose  if  he  was 
President  pro  tempore  he  would  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  Vice-President.  The  language 
of  the  Oonstitution  is,  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  But  I  ask  if  he  would  be 
liable  to  impeachment  under  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senatoiv 

Mr.  MAXEY.  In  the  Blount  case  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  Senator  is  not  liable  to  impeach- 
ment. Suppose  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
a  President  pro  tempore  ;  bsa  matter  of  course 
he  is  a  Senator,  and  under  that  decision  he 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
prescribe  punishment  in  every  extreme  possi- 
ble case.  If  not  liable  to  impeachment,  he 
would  be  subject  to  punishment  civilly  and  to 
popular  degradation.  What  offenses  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  are  impeachable  is  a 
question  which  I  decline  to  pass  upon  without 
due  consideration ;  but  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  usually  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  is  subject  to  impeachment,  and 
he  is  the  official  to  whom  we  look  and  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  If  Oongress  possesses  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  returns  of  a  presi- 
dential election,  why  may  not  Oongress  deter- 
mine who  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States?  Why  may  not  Oongress  then 
exclude  States  on  some  alleged  irregularity? 
Where,  if  this  power  be  legislative,  is  it  to  end  ? 
The  Oonstitution  makes  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, voting  by  States,  the  electors  of 
President  if  no  candidate  has  received  in  the 
electoral  college  a  majority  of  all  the  electors 
appointed.  But  if  Oongress  can  count  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  college— count  returns  and  ex- 
clude certificates  of  electors  under  its  constitu- 
tional power — ^then  I  have  no  faith  in  the  per- 
manency of  our  free  institutions.  Never  have 
I  heard  before  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power. 
I  look  back  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  and  see  how 
harmoniously  and  beautifully  the  action  and 
construction  claimed  by  me  have  worked.  I 
am  unwilling  to  change  it.  I  will  not  antici- 
pate danger.    We  most  trust  somebody.    It 


occurs  to  me  that  the  safest  and  wisest  course 
to  pursue  is  to  adhere  to  the  precedents  which 
for  sixty  years  guided  our  fathers  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Ohief  Magistrate.  Let  us  guard  the 
States  from  encroachments  of  arbitrary  Federal 
power  upon  their  suffrage.  I  am  an  old-school 
democrat ;  and  I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Whytic],  whose  speech  I 
listened  to  with  so  much  interest  and  whose, 
enunciations  I  so  heartily  indorse. 

Mr.  THUBMAN.  I  did  not  think  I  should 
trouble  the  Senate  with  another  remark  on  this  . 
subject ;  but  the  respect  that  I  sincerely  feel 
for  the  Senators  from  Maryluid  and  Kentucky, 
who  differ  so  widely  from  the  opinion  that  I 
have  expressed,  compels  me  to  say  something 
more  than  I  have  already  said. 

How  it  could  come  into  the  head  of  any  man 
looking  at  the  Oonstitution  alone,  and  not  look- 
ing at  any  usage  under  the  Oonstitution,  to 
suppose  that  the  power  of  counting  the  votes  is 
conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  al- 
most past  my  comprehension.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitution,  and 
especially  that  most  distinguished  man  in  let- 
ters, Gouvemeur  Morris,  to  whom  the  revision 
of  the  language  of  the  Oonstitution  was  given, 
were  masters  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  that 
the  Oonstitution  itself  is  the  most  remarkable 
instrument  to  be  found  in  the  world  for  the 
clearness  and  terseness  of  its  provisions.  Let 
us  turn  to  this  provision  and  see  what  it  is,  and 
see  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  framers  of 
the  Oonstitution  had  intended  what  my  learned 
friends  suppose.    The  language  is : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

If  it  were  the  intention  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  should  count  tl^e  votes,  would  it 
not  have  been  plainly  said :  "  The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  count  the  votes?''  That  would 
have  been  a  briefer  expression  than  is  used. 
That  would  have  been  an  expression  free  from 
all  ambiguity.  That  would  have  been  an  ex- 
pression in  good,  plain  Anglo-Saxon.  That 
would  have  been  an  expression  as  clear  as  the 
intellect  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  reviser  of 
the  language  of  the  Oonstitution.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.    It  is  simply  said : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates — 

And  then  it  is  said — 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  , 

Who  is  there  who  can  say  that  the  Oonstitu- 
tion declares  in  express  terms  who  shall  count 
the  votes?  When  it  simply  says,  **and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted,"  and  says  nothing 
more,  who  is  there  who  can  say  that  the  Oon- 
stitution in  express  terms  declares  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  count  the  votes, 
or  that  it  declares  by  whom  the  votes  shall  be 
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counted  ?  Manif estlj  there  is  no  declaration 
on  that  subject  Manifestly  it  is  not  declared 
by  whom  the  Totes  shall  be  counted.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  These  votes  are  to  be  count- 
ed)  for  they  concern  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  the  Yice-President  of  the  Be- 
public.  The  power  to  count  them  is  a  power 
conferred  upon  the  Government,  or  some  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  Republic.  If,  then^ 
there  is  no  declaration  by  whom  they  shall  be 
counted,  I  ask  any  lawyer  in  the  Senate  is  there 
any  alternative  but  to  say  that  the  law-making 
power  shall  declare  by  whom  they  shall  be 
counted  ?  I  ask  any  lawyer  to  say  if  it  does 
not  come  within  the  express  words  of  the  last 
clause  of  section  8  of  article  1,  defining  the 
powers  of  the  Congress — 

To  maVe  all  laws  which  shall  be  neocssary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  TJnitea  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof! 

And,  without  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, does  not  every  one  know  that  of  neces- 
sity where  a  power  is  conferred  upon  a  gov- 
ernment or  any  department  of  a  government  by 
a  written  constitution  and  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising that  power  is  not  prescribed,  that  mode 
is  to  be  prescribed  by  the  law-making  power  ? 
Without  that  express  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution, how  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  law- 
making power  is  to  supply  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining tne  popular  will  ? 

But  the  Senator  from  Maryland  seems  to 
think  that  this  might  deprive  a  State  of  its 
vote  for  President.  He  seems  to  think  that  if 
the  President  Of  the  Senate  had  the  power,  no 
State  could  be  deprived  of  its  vote.  With 
great  respect  for  him,  how  can  that  be  ?  Sup- 
pose the  President  of  the  Senate  has  the  whole 
power  to  decide  that  a  given  return,  where 
there  is  but  one  return,  is  not  a  valid  return, 
has  not  this  man  decided  that  that  State  shall 
be  deprived  of  her  vote?  Take  the  case  of 
Wisconsin  in  1857.  If  the  President  of  the 
Senate  alone  had  the  power  to  decide  that 
question,  and  he  tiad  decided  it  against  Wis- 
consin, would  not  Wisconsin  have  been  de- 
prived of  her  voice  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ?  Take  any  other  case  that  you  can  sup- 
pose, and  if  you  give  this  one  man  this  power, 
may  you  not  deprive  a  State  by  his  fiat,  and 
even  when  he  is  a  candidate,  too,  of  her  voice 
in  the  presidential  election  ?  Take  the  case  of 
Louisiana  at  the  last  election  when  she  had 
two  returns  sent  here.  If  you  give  the  power 
to  decide  that  question  to  one  man,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  may  he  not  decide  it 
wrongly  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  just 
choice ;  or  may  he  not  do  what  we  did,  reject 
both  returns  and  disfranchise  the  State  ? 

How,  then,  do  you  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  conferring  the  power  upon  one  man  f  How 
does  that  secure  to  the  people  their  voice  in 
the  choice  of  their  Chief  Magistrate  ?  No,  sir ; 
give  this  power  to  whom  you  please,  to  one 


man  or  a  thousand,  it  may  be  that  the  peode 
of  a  State  will  unjustly  lose  their  right  ion 
cannot  help  that,  because  there  is  no  human 
tribunal  that  is  free  from  imperfection.  Uotil 
men  shall. be  gods,  pure  and  omniscient,  there 
will  be  error  in  decision,  and  you  cannot 
avoid  it. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all  in  this  matter — 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  mat- 
ter is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  it  includes  the  power  to  disfranchise  a 
State  where  there  is  only  one  return  because 
of  an  imperfection  in  the  return  ?  He  may  say 
that  the  return  does  not  show  that  the  electors 
voted  by  ballot,  and  in  his  judgment  that  should 
reject  the  return  from  a  State ;  but  that  return 
would  not  be  rejected  under  this  bill  unless 
both  Houses  concurred  in  saying  that  it  should 
be  r^ected ;  or,  where  there  were  two  returns, 
he  might  decide  which  was  the  proper  one. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  But,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  something  more,  for  this  goes  deeper.  "We 
have  no  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
now ;  but  we  have  a  President  of  the  Senate. 
This  Senate  by  a  large  migority  has  declared 
that  a  migority  on  this  floor  can  displace  that 
President  pro  tempore  whenever  it  pleases.  It 
may  change  him  from  day  to  daj.  Now,  anp- 
pose  the  presidential  election  was  so  close  that 
everything  depended  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
vote  of  a  single  State,  it  may  be  the  smallest  in 
the  Republic.  Sir,  what  have  you  done  ?  Yon 
have  placed  it  in  the  power  of  a  bare  migoritj 
of  the  Senate  to  displace  the  President  of  the 
Senate  if  they  fear  that  his  virtue  or  his  knowl- 
edge will  decide  that  qestion  against  their  partj 
wishes.  I  make  no  accusation  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  or  against  any  Senator.  1 
do  not  believe  that  all  men  in  public  life  are 
villains,  and  I  never  did  believe ;  but  I  repeat 
what  I  said  the  other  day,  that  the  greatest 
prayer  our  race  has  inherited  is  ^*  lead  us  not 
mto  temptation.'^  Besides,  sir,  what  induce- 
ments would  you  have  to  change  your  presid- 
ing officer  with  a  view  to  a  count  of  the  votes 
at  the  presidential  election  ? 

But  again,  it  is  said  that  the  judiciary  can 
inteifere.  How  can  the  judiciary  interfere? 
It  is  said  that  if  the  President  of  the  Senate 
does  not  count  the  right  vote,  a  mandamus 
may  issue  to  him.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
an  old  lawyer,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
began  the  practice  of  the  law ;  and  the  idea 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  exercising  a 
power  (^tMzai-judicial,  as  he  must  do  if  he  is  to 
decide  between  two  returns,  and  which  it  is 
simply  idle  to  call  ministerial,  can  be  con- 
trolled in  the  exercise  of  that  ^tiM-jadicial 
power,  or  that  power  not  ovon- judicial,  but 
really  judicial  in  its  nature,  by  a  mandamus  of 
any  court,  is  to  me  the  most  astonishing  propo- 
sition. And  how  would  it  work  in  practice, 
pray  ?  Certainly  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  no  original  jurisdiction  to 
issue  any  such  mandamna,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
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given  under  that  claase  conferring  original 
jarxfldiction  upon  it,  which  bsljb  that  it  shall 
have  oridnal  jurisdiction  of  controversies  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party.  Now  assume  for  a 
moment  that  a  State  could  he  a  partj  asking 
for  a  mandamus  to* compel — what?  To  com- 
pel the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  A  B.  What 
is  the  answer  to  that  mandamus  ?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  answers,  ^*  I  have  counted 
it  for  0  D ;  the  thing  is  done ;  my  function 
has  ceased ;  I  am  Junettu  officio  in  the  husi- 
ness."  That  is  the  first  answer  to  it.  But 
suppose  that  the  ruling  power  in  that  State 
comcides  with  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
the  count  that  he  has  made;  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  Kellogg  is  governor  de  facto  of 
Louisiana  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
counts  Louisiana  for  the  republican  candidate, 
although  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  Louisiana 
have  been  given  for  the  democratic  candidate, 
how  are  you  going  to  get  your  mandamus; 
how  are  you  going  to  get  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana to  apply  for  a  mandamus  ? 

And,  sir,  when  is  that  question  to  be  de- 
cided? Certainly  the  Constitution  requires 
the  count  of  the  votes  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors to  be  concluded  without  delay;  and  the 
President  is  inaugurated,  and  how  then  are 
you  to  proceed  ?  Are  you  to  proceed  through 
one  year,  two  years,  three  years,  in  some  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
find  whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  cor- 
rectly counted  the  vote,  and  then  to  have  a 
decree  of  the  court  that  he  did  not  correctly 
count  it,  and  then  when  you  have  got  that  de- 
cree, how  are  you  going  to  turn  the  incumbent 
out?  Suppose  that  the  incumbent  has  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  on  the  side  of  his  party, 
of  what  value  would  be  your  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ? 

Sir,  doe»  not  every  one  see  that  this  gets  us 
into  inextricable  difficulty  ?  The  man  who  is 
declared  to  be  elected  must  be  inaugurated. 
Ton  propose,  then,  a  litigation  after  he  is  in- 
augurated, for  there  cannot  be  an  interregnum, 
and  that  litigation  may  last  for  years,  and 
when  that  litigation  is  determined  and  the  de- 
cision is  against  the  man  who  is  inaugurated, 
where  is  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
enforce  it  ?  Where  is  its  Army  ?  Where  is 
its  treasure  ?  How  can  it  enforce  it,  and  es- 
pecially how  can  it  enforce  it  if  Congress  is  of 
the  same  political  party  with  the  President  in 
possession  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our  forefathers, 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ven- 
erate as  men  the  wisest  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, as  the  fountain  of  government,  as  men 
before  whom  the  Solons  and  Lycnrguses  of  the 
world  must  hide  their  diminished  heads — ^is  it 
possible  that  they  have  framed  such  a  govern- 
ment ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that  the 
Constitution  is  perfectly  framed.  I  believe, 
that  our  forefathers  did  not  foresee  the  con- 
tingency that  ha^  happened.    I  believe,  how- 


ever, that  the  Constitution  is  a  much  more 
perfect  instrument  than  it  is  supposed,  for, 
though  they  did  not  foresee  the  particular 
case  which  has  since  arisen,  it  does  so  happen 
that  you  can  scarcely  find  a  case  that  the  lan- 

?[iage  of  the  Constitution  does  not  cover, 
hat  is  the  wonderful  merit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  well  expressed  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  when,  in  answer  to  an  argument 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  a  particular  case,  he  said,  *'  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  negative  a  power  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  contem- 
plate that  particular  power  or  the  exercise  of 
that  particular  power;  the  question  is,  does 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  cover  the 
power  ?^'  Now,  I  aay  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  covers  the  power  in  this  case ;  it 
makes  it  a  legislative  power  to  decide  by  whom 
and  in  what  mode  these  votes  shall  be  counted. 
Now,  sir,  I  want  to  stick  to  the  Constitution 
as  closely  as  I  can.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  are  called  upon 
to  attend  the  counting  of  these  votes,  I  think 
for  that  and  for  other  reasons  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  matter  should  be  decided  by 
the  members  of  both  Houses.  I  find  that  first 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  attend ;  I 
find  it  again  in  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
requires  that  ^*  the  votes  shall  then  be  couut- 
ed ; "  it  admits  of  no  delay.  I  find  it.  in  the 
further  fact  that  if  there  is  no  choice  by  the 
people  'Hhe  House  of  Representatives  shall 
immediately  proceed"  to  the  choice.  I  find 
in  all  the  facts  an  utter  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  the  delay  incident  to  judicial  proceedings, 
or  any  other  delay.  I  think  therefore  that  it 
was  contemplated  that  this  matter  should  be 
decided  by  the  Congress  or  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  therefore  I  have  been  in  favor 
and  am  in  favor  yet  of  so  deciding  it,  either  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  my  friend 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  (TohnstonI,  or  by  that  of 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
Either  by  treating  the  two  Houses  as  a  joint 
convention,  and  counting  the  vote  of  each 
member  for  one  as  in  a  joint  convention,  or  by 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  m  favor  of  deciding  this  vexed 
question. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  decision  can  only 
be  for  a  time.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  Sena- 
tor on  this  fioor  can  feel,  that  the  Constitution 
needs  amendment  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
President.  I  feel  that  the  idea  of  electors  of 
President  entertained  by  our  forefathers  has 
in  practice  wholly  failed.  Their  idea  was  that 
these  electors  were  to  make  the  choice  of  Pres- 
ident according  to  their  own  good  judgment 
and  will.  That  idea  has  wholly  failed.  I 
believe  that  that  cumbrous  machinery  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
dispensed  witii,  and  yet  preserve  to  the  smaller 
States  their  relative  weight  in  the  presidential 
election  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  done.  I  believe  that  some  mode. 
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clear  and  specific,  fx-ee  from  donbt,  ought  to  be 
constitutionally  adopted  for  the  counting  and 
verification  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  But,  sir,  we  cannot  make  a 
Constitution  in  a  day ;  we  cannot  amend  the 
Constitution  in  a  day.  The  necessity  for  action 
is  a  present  necessity ;  it  is  upon  us  now,  and 
the  question  is,  shall  we  exercise  that  power 
which  the  Constitution  does  confer  upon  us, 
to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  voice  of  the 
people  according  to  the  Constitution  as  it  is  ? 

These  considerations,  and  the  firm  belief 
that  there  is  danger  unless  we  settle  this  mat- 
ter, indace  me  to  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
adopt  some  measure  which  shall  solve  this 
problem.  Certainly  it  is  a  difi^cult  aqestion ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  it. 

One  word  more,  sir,  and  1  have  done.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  read  a  passage  from 
Kent.  With  great  deference  to  him  it  seems 
to  me  that  Kent's  opinion  is  directly  opposed 
to  his  argument.    What  is  it  that  Kent  says  ? 

The  ConBtitution  does  not  expressly  declare  by 
whom  the  votes  are  to  be  oountea  and  the  result  de- 
clared. 

Every  one  must  admit  that.  Then  Kent 
goes  on  to  say : 

In  the  case  of  questionable  votes,  and  a  closely 
contested  election,  this  power  may  be  all  important ; 
and  I  presume — 

It  is  a  mere  presumption — 

in  the  absence  of  all  lei^isUtive  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  President  of  the  Senate  counts  the 
votes  and  determines  the  result,  and  that  the  two 
Houses  are  present  only  as  spectators,  to  witness  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  transaction,  and  to  act 
only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the  electors. 

*^  In  the  absence  of  legislative  provision  on 
the  subject,"  which  implies  that  if  there  is 
legislative  provision  on  the  subject  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  does  not  then  count  the 
vote  and  determine  the  result.  That  is  what 
he  means. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  Chancellor  Kent  refers  to  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  organic  or  statute  law  ? 

Mr.  THURMAN.    Statute  law  plainly. 

Mr.  WHYTE.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  My  friend,  I  think,  will 
see  that  it  must  be  so  when  he  considers  for  a 
moment.  If  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  right  to  count  the 
votes,  no  legislation  can  take  it  away  from 
him ;  that  is  clear.  Why  then  should  Kent 
talk  of  the  absence  of  legislative  provision? 
Kent  was  B  man  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
of  bis  diction.  His  commentaries  have  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  law  students  in  the  coun- 
try, not  so  much  for  their  great  grasp  and 
breadth  as  for  the  wonderful  clearness  that 
marks  them.  Would  he  have  talked  in  ambig- 
uous language  on  this  subject?  If  the  Consti- 
tution had  said  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  authorized  to  count  the  votes,  if  the 
Constitution  had  conferred  on  him  alone  the 


authority  to  count  them,  would  not  Kent  have 
said  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  says  exactly  the 
opposite.    He  says : 

The  Constitution  does  not  ezpresalv  declare  by 
whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  and  the  result  de- 
clared. 

What,  then,  was  in  his  mind  ?  That  which 
is  in  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  and  a  great  lawyer, 
too,  that  the  Constitution  not  having  declared 
by  whom  the  votes  should  be  counted  and  the 
result  declared,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the 
law-making  power  had  authority  to  act ;  and 
therefore  he  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, he  presumes  the  President  of  the  Senate 
declares  the  result,  clearly  recognizing  that  the 
law-making  power  had  control  over  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  Senate  again  on  this  sab- 
ject.  I  believe  I  promised  the  other  day  that 
I  should  say  no  more  about  it.  I  once  more 
afSrm,  and  I  afiirm  it  in  all  sincerity,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  real  respect  I  entertmn  for 
the.  legal  and  statesman-like  opinions  of  my 
friends  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  I  shoold 
not  have  said  one  word  to-day. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  desire  to  add  a  soli- 
tary additional  word.  I  had  no  purpose  what- 
ever of  entering  into  the  debate.  I  was  not 
prepared  to  do  so.  I  rose  briefly  to  state  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken  the  ground  upon 
which  my  opposition  to  these  amendments 
would  rest.  The  able  arguments  in  their  favor 
by  political  friends  with  whom  I  usually  agree 
seemed  to  demand  that  much  from  me.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubman],  for  whose 
opinions  I  have  the  highest  possible  respect, 
and  in  whose  judicial  constructibn  of  any  legal 
or  constitutional  question  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence,  has  replied  to  my  few  desultory 
observations  at  some  length  and  with  some 
animation.  He  seems  to  think  it  profoundly 
strange  that  any  human  intellect  should  seri- 
ously persuade  itself  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  the  constitutional  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges  in  the  several  States  for  President 
and  Vice-President  were  to  be  counted. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised — ^perhaps  as  much 
so  as  my  friend  from  Ohio — at  this  broad  ex- 
pression of  wonder  on  his  part  for  opposing 
views  on  any  part  of  the  Federal  Constitntion. 
It  is  an  instrument  whose  opposite  constructions 
have  arrayed  in  fierce  opposition  parties  and 
men  from  the  moment  it  was  ratified  bj  the 
States.  The  fathers  who  framed  it  have  dif- 
fered widely  and  warmly  as  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  many  of  its  provisions.  That  an- 
tagonism of  construction  still  continues.  It 
seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that  when  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  myself  of  the  precise  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  we  are  discussing  was  sus- 
tained by  the  usage  and  practice  of  our  fathers 
for  fifty  years,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  we  still  adhere  to  them.    I 
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think  the  langaage  of  the  Oonstitution  not  less 
than  the  early  precedents  follj  sustain  us. 

John  Langdon  was  one  who  framed  and 
signed  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States. 
He  was,  as  the  record  shows,  elected  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  First 
Congress  for  the  sole  parpose  of  counting  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  in  the  States  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  He  did  open 
and  count  them ;  a  power  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurhak]  wonders  that  any 
human  intellect  should  conceive  was  conferred 
by  the  Oonstitution  on  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  message  sent  from  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  that  John  Langdon 
had  been  elected  President  for  the  express 
purpose  of  opening  the  certificates  and  count- 
ing the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several 
States  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, who  bore  the  message,  and  John  Lang- 
don, whom  the  Senate  made  its  President,  and 
who  did  open  and  count  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  in  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  were  both  members  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  they  took  the  same  view  of  this  question 
entertained  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
myself ;  and  yet  in  their  time  no  wonder  was 
expressed  in  any  quarter  as  to  their  construc- 
tion of  this  clause  of  the  Oonstitution.  So  far 
from  it,  that  construction  which  clothed  the 
President  of  the  Senate  with  the  sole  power 
of  opening  and  counting  the  certificates  of  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  uniform  and  unbroken  usage  of 
Congress  for  fifty  years  continuously  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government. 

The  claim  of  power  by  Congress  over  these 
certificates  of  the  electoral  coUeges  certifying 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pre»dent, 
and  which  is  asserted  in  the  pending  bill,  was, 
so  far  as  history  and  precedent  go,  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  members  of  the  early  Congresses. 
This  is  a  most  astounding  fact  if  any  such 
power  existed.  If  there  is  any  fact  patent  in 
the  Constitution  it  is  that  Congress  was  ex- 
pressly excluded  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  from  any  power  to  interfere  with 
or  control  the  certificates  of  the  electors  certi- 
fying the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  The  'Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  were  the  chosen  witnesses 
of  the  Oonstitution  to  see  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  received,  opened,  and  counted 
all  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  colleges: 
that  the  tellers  duly  recorded  the  same,  and 
that  the  President  then  faithfully  announced 
the  result  of  the  election  as  evidenced  by 
these  certificates  of  the  electors.  What  is 
there,  then,  to  astound  or  surprise  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  any  Senator  now  on  this  floor 
should  feel  disposed  to  follow  the  framers  of 


the  Oonstitution  in  the  construction  and  prac- 
tice under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution? 
The  wonder,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  how  so 
acute  a  lawyer  and  orthodox  a  constructionist 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  un- 
doubtedly is  should  abandon  the  old  landmarks 
of  the  fathers,  ignore  their  usage  of  construc- 
tfon  of  the  Constitution  for  one  doubtful  and 
dangerous.    The  Constitution  declares  that — 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives — 

In  their  presence  do  what? 

open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
counted. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Allow  me  to  interrupt 
my  friend. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned perhaps  that  the  reason  of  those  pro- 
ceedings in  the  First  Congress  is  very  plain. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Vice-Preisi- 
dent  shaU  be  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Until  it  was  declared  who  was  elected  Vice- 
President  there  was  no  such  presiding  ofiicer 
of  the  Senate  as  the  Constitution  provided  for ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  somebody  for  the 
simple  and  sole  function  of  having  the  votes 
counted,  and  that  Senate  could  do  not  one 
single  act  except  count  those  votes  until  it  had 
a  Vice-President  to  preside  over  it.  Hence  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Senate  was  not  to  do 
any  le^slative  act  or  any  other  act  whatsoever, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  convention  which  was  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  John  Langdon  was 
selected  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  language 
is  not  so  clear  at  all  that  it  would  purport  that 
he  should  count  them,  though  I  grant  that  he 
did  it.  But  the  reason  why  that  limitation 
was  put  on  the  resolution,  that  it  was  for  that 
sole   purpose,  was   simply  to   disclaim  any 

Eower  in  that  Senate  to  do  any  act  until  it 
ad  the  presiding  officer  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Why,  Mr.  President, 
the  reason  given  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
no  reply  to  the  argument  which  I  present. 
Why?  Because  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
open,  &Q, ;  and  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Senate  is  an  office  created  by  the  Constitution 
as  much  as  the  office  of  Vice-President.  It 
was  the  President  of  the  Senate — whether 
Vice-President  or  President  ^>ro  tempore — ^who 
is  empowered  and  designated  to  open  and 
count  the  votes.  He  did  it  in  a  ministerial 
capacity.  He  had  no  discretion.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  the  Constitution  of  making 
known,  after  opening  and  ascertaining  from 
the  certificates  of  the  electoral  colleges  in  the 
several  States,  the  result  of  the  ballots  of 
their  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
He  had  no  power  to  exclude,  alter,  or  with- 
hold one  solitary  certificate  sent  to  him  by  the 
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electoral  colleges.  The  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  were  to  witness  the  discharge 
of  this  constitutional  duty  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  tellers  were  to  record  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  evi- 
denced by  these  certificates,  and  the  President 
was  then  to  announce  the  result.  If  the  cer- 
tificates showed  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
electors  of  all  the  States  had  voted  for  one  man 
OS  President,  he  was  then  to  be  declared  elected 
by  the  President.  If  not,  then  the  House  was 
to  elect. 

All  the  dangers  of  double  returns,  &c.,  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks  of  now  existed 
then;  and  yet  the  ^ise  and  patriotic  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  who  were 
then  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  elected  John  Langdon  President  of  the 
Senate  to  open  and  count  these  certificates  of 
the  elector^  colleges.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
admits  that  he  discharged  that  duty  of  open- 
ing, counting,  and  proclaiming  the  result.  And 
that  usage  continued  for  years  and  years.  The 
tellers  were  and  are  mere  clerks,  as  I  think,  to 
record  the  result  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  opened, 
counted,  and  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  That  result,  the  fact  disclosed 
by  those  certificates,  untouched,  uninterfered 
with,  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  of  both  combined.  Our  fathers 
intended  to  guard  the  votes  of  electors  from  all 
congressional  interference  of  any  and  every 
sort.  They  were  wise  and  far-seeing  men. 
They  made  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
for  contested  presidential  elections.  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thuruan]  say  that  this  power  of  Congress  to 
count  the  votes,  and  regulate  the  same  by  law, 
was  a  legislative  power.  I  deny  it.  Congress 
has  no  legislative  power  whatever  over  the  re- 
sult of  the  electoral  colleges  in  the  States  in 
electing  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  attempted  to  deduce 
the  power  from  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion conferring  on  Congress  all  authority,  leg- 
islative authonty,  to  effectuate  certain  granted 
powers.  That  clause  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  subject  of  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  by  the  people  of  the  States. 
Congress  cannot  interfere  with  that  subject. 
If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  electoral  college  or  no 
candidate  has  received  a  racgority  of  all  the 
electors,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  elect,  each  State  having  one  vote.  I  rejoice 
that  Congress  has  no  legislative  power  in 
counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Whenever  such  a 
power  is  usurped  and  exercised  then  our  con- 
stitutional liberty  becomes  extinct.  Neither 
House  of  Congress  can  reject  the  vote  of  a 
State,  singly  or  combined.  The  only  constitu- 
tional function  assigned  to  Congress  is  to  wit- 
ness the  opening  of  the  votes  of  electors  as 
certified  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
counted  by  him.    Their  daty  is  to  witness  and 


see  that  every  return  is  opened  and  counted 
and  thd  result  as  shown  by  the  certificates  of 
the  electoral  colleges  is  correctly  reported  and 
correctly  announced. 

Had  Congress  the  power  to  count  and  regn* 
late  these  returns,  then  Congress  can  regulate 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
If  Congress  can  count  the  vote  of  one  State 
and  exclude  another  within  the  discretion  of 
a  majority,  who  shall  measure  the  danger  in 
high  party  times,  or  in  times  of  great  venality 
and  corruption,  of  the  grant  and  exercise  cif 
snch  a  power  ? 

When  I  look  to  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  to  the  contemporaneous  action  of 
the  early  Congresses,  when  the  President  of 
the  Senate  alone  exercised  this  power  of  open- 
ing and  counting  the  votes,  I  am  surprised^  I 
confess,  to  find  that  this  bill  should,  without 
some  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  find 
among  its  supporters  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio.  I  have  listened  with  attention 
and  interest  to  all  his  speeches,  hoping  that  he 
would  show  the  grant  of  constitutional  power 
which  sanctions  this  amendment.  I  confess  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  it.  The  language 
and  precedents  of  the  early  Congresses  are  all 
against  the  existence  or  the  exercise  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  power. 

Is  that  circumstxmce  entitled  to  no  weight  I 
Are  we  to  overturn  all  the  rules  of  coD8tro^ 
tion  which  look  to  the  opinions  and  con- 
temporaneous action  of  those  who  framed 
the  Constitution  and  put  the  Govemmlnt  in 
operation  as  evidence  of  its  true  intendment 
and  meaning?  Is  action  of  Congresses  for 
fifty  years  in  allowing  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  count  the  votes  to  be  utterly  disre- 
garded ? 

What  says  Chancellor  Kent  on  this  subject? 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  a  word  or  two  from  him.  He  aays  "  that 
the  two  Houses  are  present" — to  count  the 
votes  ?  No,  sir.  The  two  Houses  are  present 
for  another  purpose.  What  is  it  ?  '*  As  spec- 
tators, to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of 
the  transaction."  What  transaction?  Open- 
ing the  seals ;  counting  the  vote  of  the  electors 
in  every  State  as  certified  by  their  colleges 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  the  sole  in- 
strumentality which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates for  the  discharge  of  that  doty.  If  this 
power  be  possessed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  a  legislative  power,  it  must  follow  that 
the  power  to  correct  and  to  revise,  to  set  aside 
and  to  add  to,  can  likewise  be  exercised  by 
them.  Yield  the  legislative  power  to  Congress, 
as  claimed  in  the  pending  bill  and  amendments, 
and  all  the  rest  follow. 

Our  fathers  would  not  allow  a  Federal  officer 
or  a  member  of  Congress  to  be  an  elector ;  bst 
their  children  propose  to  allow  Congress  th« 
power  to  count  and  control  the  retoms  of  the 
electoral  colleges. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tackyallow  me  to  make  a  suggestion! 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  With  the  greatest  pleas- 
nre. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  convention  the  proposition  originally 
agreed  npon  was  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
open  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  should 
then  and  there  be  counted.  That  was  the 
original  report ;  but  on  motion  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  included  as  spectators ; 
and  the  words  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives"  were  put  in 
after  the  word  "  counted."  In  the  redraught 
of  the  Constitution  those  words  are  before 
the  word  *^  counted,"  but  by  the  vote  of  the 
convention  it  was  provided  that  the  certifi- 
cates should  be  opened  and  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  fact  stated  greatly 
fortifies  our  construction  which  so  surprises 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maryland  for  his  pertinent  suggestion.  It  is 
another  fact  going  to  show  that  the  f ramers 
of  the  OonstitutioD  looked  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  as  constitutionally  empowered  not 
only  to  open  but  to  count  the  votes  certified 
by  the  electors  to  him.  Ohancellor  Kent  tells 
us  the  ^ouse  and  Senate  were  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  discharged  that  duty,  and  further,  that  the 
tellers  were  to  record  what  the  certificates 
evidenced  had  been  done  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges in  voting  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  President  of  the  Senate  opened 
and  read  the  returns.  The  tellers  recorded 
the  votes. 

It  is  with  extreme  deference  that  I  find  my- 
self differing  on  a  question  of  constitutional 
construction  with  lawyers  so  eminent  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  who  coincide 
with  him.  But,  tested  by  the  language  of  the 
Oonstitution  or  the  usages  under  it,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  the  bill  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  hu- 
man nature  is  not  perfect.  There  may  be 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  await  us  whatever 
construction  shall  prevail.  I  can  see  more 
from  my  standpoint  as  likely  to  fiow  from  his 
construction  than  from  mine.  Nothing  so 
appalls  me  as  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio  say  that  Oongress  possesses  the 
constitutional  power  to  count  and  regulate  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  to 
prescribe  when  the  vote  of  a  State  may  be 
counted  and  when  it  may  be  rejected.  The 
possession  of  such  power  is  the  tocsin  of  dan- 
ger to  free  elections. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  beg  my  friend  to  allow 
me  to  ask  him  how  he  will  avoid  that  by  al- 
lowing one  man  to  analyze  the  vote  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  reply  that  if  he  is  the 
sole  instrumentality  named  in  the  Constitution 
to  receive,  open,  and  count  the  certificates  of 
tlie  electoral  colleges  showing  the  votes  for 


President  and  Vice-President  in  the  States 
and  certified  to  him,  we  have  no  power  to  dis- 
regard that  mandate  of  the  Oonstitution.  It 
has  operated  well  in  the  past ;  let  us  adhere  to 
it.  If  we  desire  a  change,  let  us  amend  the 
Oonstitution.  If  a  Vice-President  ever  sought 
to  degrade  himself  by  improper  conduct  in 
withholding  returns  or  counting  false  ones, 
we  would  soon  reach  him.  The  Senator  says 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of 
the  United  States  in  exercise  of  its  original 
jurisdiction  issuing  a  mandamus. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  will  state  directly 
what  the  Senator  did  say.  He  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of 
its  original  jurisdiction.  The  Senator  said  he 
would  like  to  hear  of  it  I  will  cite  a  memo- 
rable case  to  the  Senator  of  the  exercise  of 
such  original  jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court 
against  a  governor  of  a  sovereign  State,  and 
that  governor  a  Governor  of  Ohio  I  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  vs.  Dennison, 
reported  in  one  of  the  Howard  Supreme  Court 
Reports.  The  governor  stands  to  the  State  in 
a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  the  President  to  the  United  States.  When 
William  Dennison,  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  some 
years  ago  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  a  fugitive  from  justice  escaping 
from  the  latter  State,  on  a  requisition  made  by 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  which,  by  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
he  was  directed  to  do,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — an  exercise  of  its  original  jurisdiction 
— for  a  mandamus  against  him  to  compel  him 
to  do  his  duty.  The  jurisdiction  to  issue  the 
writ  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  denied  by  the  attorney-general  of 
Ohio,  but  the  plea  was  overruled.  The  court 
held  that  they  possessed  the  power  to  issue  the 
writ  against  Dennison  as  governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  who  they  held  was  in  default  in  not 
surrendering  the  fh^tive  to  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  They  decided,  however,  that  they 
had  no  power  to  coerce  a  State  or  its  gov- 
ernor, 

I  will  not  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  or  would  not  undertake 
to  require  the  performance  of  a  clear  minis- 
terial duty  by  an  officer  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  named  and  des- 
ignated for  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  I  will  never  allow  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
elected  of  any  political  party  will  be  so  far 
recreant  to  his  duty  as  to  require  the  exercise 
of  such  a  judicial  power.  I  will  never  believe 
it.  If  such  an  instance  should  ever  occur,  I 
have  no  doubt  a  remedy  will  be  found.  There- 
fore I  say  ^^  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  No  such  instance  has  occurred  in 
the  past.    None  such  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
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fhtare.  If  it  does,  I  neither  assert  nor  deny 
the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  afford  relief  by  a 
proper  correction.  The  danger  of  abuse  is 
more  likely  to  occur  by  allowing  Congress  to 
interfere  with  the  returns  of  the  electorti  of  the 
States.  We  have  had  a  dark  experience  of  what 
Congress  has  done  and  may  do  again  with  some 
of  the  State-s.    Let  us  beware  I 

My  friend  from  Ohio  need  not  be  amazed 
that  any  human  intellect  should  undertake  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  myself  propose  to  do.  Abler 
and  more  distinguished  Senators  than  either  of 
us  have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Jacob 
CoUamer  in  his  time  was  regarded  as  a  pretty 
good  lawyer ;  he  was  primm  inter  primoa  be- 
fore any  judicial  forum,  and  as  a  leading  and 
prominent  Senator  from  Vermont  for  very 
many  years  in  this  Chamber  he  was  regarded 
primvs  inter  pares.  He  construed  this  clause, 
in  1857,  as  I  do.  He  thought  the  President  of 
the  Senate  could  alone  count  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges.  I  repeat,  Jacob  Collamer 
believed  in  no  power  of  Cfongress  to  count  votes 
or  to  exclude  votes  as  certified  by  the  electors. 
This  statesman  saw  none  of  the  dangers  now 
pictured  as  likely  to  occur  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  drawn  unexpect- 
edly and  reluctantly  into  this  debate.  Now  I 
have  spoken  hurriedly  and  without  preparation. 
I  have  no  feeling  on  the  subject  whatever.  I 
have  tried  to  gain  light  from  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubman]  to  guide  me 
in  my  vote  on  the  pending  bill.  I  have  listened 
to  him  attentively.  His  learning,  his  clear, 
discriminating  intellect  entitle  his  utterances  to 
respect,  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  everywhere 
else.  He  has,  however,  failed  to  persuade  me 
that  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to 

Eass  this  bill.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  that 
ateful  joint  rule  whose  pernicious  operation 
was  acknowledged,  a  rule  which  should  never 
have  been  adopted  and  was  always  pregnant 
with  danger. 

Let  us  come  back  to  old  landmarks,  and  let 
us  stand  where  our  fathers  stood  so  safely  and 
so  long.  Let  us  not  exercise  doubtful  powers 
or  seek  to  clothe  Congress  with  unlimited  dis- 
cretion to  interfere  with  the  certificates  of  the 
electoral  college,  and  thereby  control  indirectly 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
Let  us  continue  to  trust  the  President  of  the 
Senate  with  the  power  confided  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  exercised  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
chosen  witnesses  of  that  solemn  and  august  cer- 
emony in  which  he  only  announces  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
action  of  the  electoral  college  in  selecting  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

What  a  solemn  scene  it  is,  occurring,  as  it 
does,  once  in  every  four  years  of  our  political 
calendar  I  No  man  lives  with  the  true  spirit  of 
American  liberty  in  his  heart  who  does  not  feel 


that  heart  beat  quicker  when  we,  as  we  do  in 
every  quiet  and  peaceable  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Unit<^  States,  give 
to  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World  sew  and 
endui-ing  evidence  of  man's  capacity  for  self- 
government. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  had  better  stand 
where  we  are.  I  see  possible  diflSculties,  no 
matter  what  Congress  snail  do.  It  is  imposa- 
ble  to  guard  against  possible  danger.  Let  as 
adhere  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  seek  to  restrict,  not  to  enlarge,  congres- 
sionid  no^wer 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk 
of  being  very  presumptuous,  I  propose  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  am  no  lawyer,  and  consequently  do 
not  propose  to  quote  any  legal  authorities  for 
or  against  any  proposition  which  I  may  advo- 
cate ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  take  what  we  call 
in  our  country  a  plain,  common-sense,  planta- 
tion view  of  this  qu^ion.  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  I  find 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  legal  attainments  and 
reputation  who  rely  upon  precisely  the  aame 
authority  and  the  same  paragraph  and  the 
same  sentence  to  prove  identically  opposite 
propositions. 

I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
whole  of  this  discussion.  When  I  first  sug- 
gested the  difQculty  which  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  upon  reading  the  bill  as  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  who  reported  it  here, 
I  thought  that  it  was  a  manifest  defect ;  that 
the  bill  provided  no  agency  by  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  vexed  question  of  double  retnms 
coming  up  from  a  State  could  be  settled, 
thereby  risking  the  loss  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  that  State.  I  think  that  the  progress  of 
this  discussion  has  demonstrated  that  the  ob- 
jection was  well  taken ;  because  it  is  admitted 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed £e  question  that  some  agency  or  other 
should  be  provided,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
already  exist,  for  the  contingency  which  the 
second  section  proposes  to  meet. 

Now,  the  discussion  has  drifted  oft  intc  tvo 
great  channels,  if  I  may  so  express  mjeelf. 
One  is  upon  whom  the  constitutional  right 
devolves  to  count  the  vote  of  ordinary  elec- 
tions. The  other  is  the  proposition  for  which 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  was  design^ 
to  furnish  a  remedy ;  and  that  is,  what  course 
shall  be  taken  in  the  case  where  two  retninB 
come  up  from  a  State  each  claiming  to  be  the 
proper  return  of  that  State.  Wit£  regard  to 
the  first,  I  shall  have  very  little  to  say  bejond 
this,  that  the  arsument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Whttk]  was,  to  my  mind, 
almost  conclusive  on  the  subject  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  designed  that  the 
duty  of  counting  the  votes  should  devolve 
upon  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Iliat  the  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  tlioi 
provide  is  true;  but  the  argument  of  those 
who  have  urged  that,  because  of  the  absence 
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of  that  specific  provisloii,  we  were  therefore  to 
assame  tnat  the  power  did  not  exist  there,  bat 
that  it  existed  to  a  much  greater  degree  with 
the  law-makiDg  branch  of  the  GoTemment,  I 
think,  is  defective  in  this,  that  while  the  min- 
isterial agency  of  the  Vice-President  is  invoked 
by  the  Oonstitntion  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
ceremonial  of  deciding  this  question,  to  wit,  in 
opening  the  vote,  and  while  it  is  true  that  it 
says  that  vote  shall  then  be  coonted,  without 
specifying  that  the  Vice-President  shall  oonnt 
it,  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  agency  pro- 
vided by  the  Oonstitntion  which  shall  be  played 
by  the  legl^tive  branch  of  the  Government 
farther  than  that  they  shall  be  then  and  there 
present.  No  ministerial  function  under  the 
Constitution  devolves  upon  them  at  all.  They 
have  no  right,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  shows 
us,  of  touching  the  returns  in  any  manner, 
shape,  or  form.  When  I  take  this  fact  into 
consideration,  coupled  with  the  additional  cir- 
cumstance that  clearly  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  fdEter 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  President 
of  the  Senate  did  not  only  open  the  vote  but 
count  it,  and  the  additional  fact  that  at  the 
next  presidential  election  the  same  duty  was 
performed  by  the  some  officer,  I  think  the  ob- 
jection of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Thurman]  can  scarcely  hold  good  when 
he  asserts  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  obliquity  of  intellect  on 
the  part  of  any  person  to  suppose  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Vice-President  was  in- 
trusted with  this  power. 

The  Senator  with  his  usnal  ability  brought 
to  his  aid  the  force  of  the  argument  based  on 
the  primary  action  under  this  Constitution  by 
asserting  that  the  then  President  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Langdon,  was  elected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  opening  and  counting  the  vote,  for  the  reason 
only  that  the  Senate  had  not  been  organixed 
under  the  Consticution  and  that  there  had  been 
no  organization  of  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution. It  seems  to  me,  taking  another  branch 
of  his  argument  and  considering  it  in  this  con- 
nection, that  if  the  legislation  necessary  by 
Congress  under  the  Constitation  to  designate 
the  officer  or  power  that  should  have  the  right 
to  count  the  vote  had  never  been  had  previous- 
ly, it  was  then  had.  The  very  resolution  which 
empowered  Mr.  Langdon  to  preside  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  vote  was 
legislation,  defining  on  whom  this  trust  should 
be  imposed.  Therefore  we  have  the  additional 
preceaent  established  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Langdou  for  this  purpose  to  show  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  power 
should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

We  have  had  arguments  pro  and  eon  on  the 
qaestion  upon  whom  the  counting  of  the  votes 
should  devolve.  One  is  sustained  by  the  im- 
plication which  I  have  mentioned,  the  only 
legislation  which  has  ever  been  eoaoted  by 
Congress  upon  the  subject,  pointing  to  the 


President  of  the  Senate  as  the  person  by  whom 
this  duty  should  be  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  a  contrary  or  a  specific  provision  in  the 
Constitution  that  the  Vice-President  should 
perform  it  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  not  a  letter  or  a  syllable  in 
it,  to  indicate  by  indirection  or  by  implication 
that  the  duty  should  devolve  upon  any  one 
else. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  duty  under 
the  Constitution  could  be  properly  exercised 
by  the  Vice-President  or  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  cannot  go  beyond  that  point  and  declare 
that,  because  of  this  legislative  provision  and 
because  of  the  action  under  it,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent or  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  also 
be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  deciding  as  to 
the  validity  of  returns  when  two  conflicting 
returns  present  themselves.  That  is  a  different 
question.  The  first  action,  the  counting  of  the 
vote,  is  clearly  ministerial.  The  last  action  is 
by  no  means  clearly  ministerial.  When  two 
confiicting  returns  come  up,  whoever  decides 
as  to  which  is  the  valid  return  exercises  cer- 
tainly a  judicial  function.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  point  is  irrefutable.  It  cannot  be  urged 
that  it  is  ministerial,  or  that  it  is  executive,  or 
legislative.  He  has  to  exercise  the  power  of 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

Just  here  I  will  say  that  while  I  favor  the 
proposition  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Johnston], 
for  reasons  which  I  will  state  more  at  length 
hereafter,  no  difficulty  is  presented  to  my  mind 
by  a  proposition  to  vest  this  power  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  a  joint  session  of 
the  two  bodies,  or  in  a  vote  by  States ;  because, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
separates  the  powers  which  are  wielded  by  the 
Government  into  three  great  branches,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial,  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain great  functions  which  must  devolve,  and 
do  devolve,  by  the  Constitution  upon  these 
legislative  bodies.  These  functions  are  not 
only  discretionary,  but  judicial,  for  the  Con- 
stitution specifies  that  this  body  '*  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members ; "  and  so  with  the 
lower  House.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  the 
Senate  constitutes  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
known,  and  must  of  necessity  exercise  judicial 
powers.  I,  therefore,  see  no  constitutional 
difficulty  in  providing  by  legislation  that  this 
judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  either  by  the 
Vice-President,  or  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  it  is  clearly  competent  for 
the  law-making  power  to  delegate  this  judicial 
duty  to  any  or  all  of  these. 

The  principal  proposition,  after  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  is  the  one  which 
proposes  to  substitute  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  umpire  to  decide  in  cases 
of  doubt.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  does 
exist  a  constitutional  difficulty  in  that  cose. 
The  argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]  the  first  day  this 
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qnestion  came  np  for  discnssion  was  to  my  mind 
perfectly  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  that  we 
could  not  under  the  Constitution,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  its  provisions,  delegate  this  duty 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  whether 
they  acted  as  a  Supreme  Court,  or  whether 
they  acted  merely  in  their  individual  capacity, 
which  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  contemplates,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
decision  shall  be  then  made ;  and  it  contem- 
plates the  presence  of  no  person  other  than 
the  Vice-President  and  the  two  Houses  at  the 
time  the  decision  is  made.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  any 
power  other  than  those  mentioned  discharging 
any  duty  which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
spring  out  of  the  performance  of  the  function 
of  counting  the  vote  and  declaring  the  result, 
it  would  have  provided  some  means  by  which 
we  should  have  a  right  to  know  that  this  addi- 
tional tribunal  was  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  no  other  person,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument  go,  is  contemplated 
to  be  present,  or  anywhere  near ;  and  in  addi- 
tion the  Constitution  requires  that  the  qnestion 
shall  be  then  decided.  More  than  that,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  possibly 
themselves  be  called  upon  in  their  judicial 
capacity  to  decide  upon  questions  which  may 
arise  under  the  action  which  is  taken  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  vote  is  counted.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  designate  the  gno  modo  in  which 
the  case  may  come  up  for  their  adjudication; 
but  that  such  an  event  is  possible  I  think  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  manifestly  improper  to  require  the 
Supreme  Court  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  decision 
of  a  question  which  they  might  subsequently 
be  called  upon  to  decide  as  the  highest  jndicial 
tribunal  of  the  land.  Although  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  in  the  one  case  they  would  act  in 
their  individual  capacity,  and  in  the  other  as  an 
organized  legal  tribunal,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  is  merely  evaded,  and  not  met  by 
the  suggestion,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  judge  to  divest  himself  of  the  opinions 
and  conclusions  which  he  reached  as  an  indi- 
vidual when  acting  as  an  umpire.  Therefore 
I  think  that  the  proposition  to  refer  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
would  be  improper. 

My  primary  purpose  and  desire  in  this  whole 
matter  is  to  secure  some  tribunal  by  which 
this  question  shall  be  decided.  I  am  unwilling 
to  leave  it  undecided,  because  it  may  possibly 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
our  institutions.  If  no  legislation  is  had,  if 
this  act  is  not  passed  here  or  if  it  fails  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  other  House,  if  from  any 
cause  whatever  we  should  not  consummate  any 
legislation  providing  for  the  contingency  which 
we  all  so  much  deprecate,  I  think  no  Senator 
present  will  deny  that  in  the  not  distant  future 


we  may  be  confronted  with  a  condition  of  ihiagi 
which  will  test,  in  a  degree  beyond  any  to 
which  this  Constitution  nas  ever  heretofore 
been  subjected,  its  vitality  and  its  strength.  1 
think  it  is  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  wise  legislators,  to  provide  a 
remedy,  to  avoid  and  prevent  this  contingencj, 
if  it  be  possible  to  do  so.  Therefore  I  am  pre- 
pared now,  if  I  cannot  get  the  legislation 
which  I  desire,  to  take  what  I  regard  as  next 
best,  and  having  the  primary  purpose  of  secur- 
ing some  proper  tribunal  for  the  decision  of 
such  a  question  as  will  probably  arise  in  the 
count  of  the  next  presidential  vote. 

In  providing  these  agencies,  among  oil  the 
conflicting  propositions  which  have  b&en  sub- 
mitted by  diflferent  Senators,  it  does  strike  me, 
after  due  deliberation  and  consideration,  that 
that  presented  by  mj  colleague  is  more  in  sc- 
'cordaoce  with  the  principles  of  the  ConstitQ- 
tion,  more  in  accordance  with  the  usages  which 
have  prevailed  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  carried  out  more  fuUj  thereby  thin 
by  any  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
offered  in  competition.  If  it  were  a  ques- 
tion to  decide  simply  upon  the  election  of  a 
President,  we  all  know  that  the  Constitution 
provides  that  that  shall  be  done  by  tiie  Hou^e 
of  Representatives,  who  come  forward  aiid 
stand  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  But  the  same  Constitution  requires 
that  the  Senate  in  such  a  oontingency  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  deciding  who  ^all  be  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  in  a  case  like  the  one  under 
consideration,  when  two  conflicting  retunt 
come  up  claiming  to  be  the  return  of  a  State. 
we  have  to  decide  not  only  who  is  President 
but  who  is  Vice-President  as  well.  That  de- 
cision should  accordingly  be  had  by  the  joint 
voice  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  vbo 
stand  as  the  exponents  of  the  popular  will,  acd 
of  the  Senate  who  represent  the  will  of  tlie 
States. 

The  objection  urged  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  vote  by  States 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  very  spirit  of  cor 
institutions,  because  it  would  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  certain  cases,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  valid  if  you  compare  it  with  the  prorisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  with  the  ideas  which 
animated  the  framers  of  that  instrument  in  the 
construction  of  the  theory  and  machinery  of 
our  Government.  This  Government  is  not  a 
democracy  purely ;  is  not  a  government  of  the 
people  jDtfTM;  but  is  a  representative  goTen- 
ment*  It  is  a  federal  government.  Ill  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially 
and  a  fortiori  this  one  providing  for  the  eke- 
tion  of  a  President  when  there  should  be  no 
choice  by  the  people,  indicate  a  purpose  m 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Con^- 
tution  to  provide  a  tribunal  Other  than  that  <^ 
the  popular  vote  to  decide  who  should  perform 
tne  functions  of  President  in  the  oontingeo^T 
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therein  oontemplatecL  They  provided  that 
this  vote  should  be  taken  by  States.  There- 
fore I  say  it  is  no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment, that  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  now  under 
discussion,  where  two  conflicting  returns  come 
up  here  and  when  the  question  is  as  to  who 
shall  be  elected  both  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent,, both  these  bodies  should  exercise  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  the  vote  should  be  taken  by 
States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  provided  that  the  vote 
for  President  shall  be  taken  by  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  event  of  no 
election  being  had  by  the  people.  The  propo- 
sition of  my  colleague  is  therefore,  I  assert, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  onr  Constitution,  and  for  that  reason  to 
my  mind  it  is  preferable. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  if  I 
cannot  get  my  first  choice,  if  I  cannot  secure 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  I  will  take 
some  other  amendment,  my  primary  purpose 
being,  as  I  designated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
to  secure  by  legislation  some  tribunal,  some 
authority,  to  have  the  right  to  decide  this 
question  when  the  difficulty  presents  itself, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  open  to  be  decided  and 
become  the  subject  of  future  sqnabble,  and 
perhaps  mucb  greater  difficulty  than  squabble ; 
because  we  all  recognize,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  certainty  that  if  no  legislation  is 
bad  to  provide  for  the  difficulty  that  may  arise, 
if,  in  the  event  it  shall  arise,  we  are  loft  with 
nothing  but  the  constitutional  provision,  there 
will  be  no  concert  of  action,  no  unity  of  opin- 
ion, as  to  the  power  in  whom  the  right  of  de- 
cision shall  then  be  vested. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  seems  that  the  purpose 
of  these  several  amendments  is  to  provide  some 
way  by  which  the  vote  of  a  State  shall  not  in 
any  contingency  be  lost.  The  second  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  where  there  are  two 
returns  that  return  shall  be  counted  which  re- 
ceives the  vote  of  both  Houses  as  the  valid 
return.  If  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to 
which  is  the  valid  return,  then  no  vote  from 
that  State  shall  be  counted.  The  amendment 
we  are  about  to  voU^  upon  provides  that  in 
sach  a  contingency,  where  the  Houses  disagree, 
the  two  Houses  shall  be  together  as  one  body. 
Senators  and  Representatives,  each  having  one 
vote,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken  by 
States.  For  example,  the  State  of  Delaware 
would  have  one  Representative  and  two  Sen- 
ators, and  they  would  oast  the  vote  of  that 
State,  which  would  count  one.  New  York 
would  have  thirty- three  Representatives  and 
two  Senators,  making  thirty-five,  and  they,  or 
a  m^ority  of  them,  would  cost  the  vote  of  New 
York,  counting  one.  Aside  from  the  inequal- 
ity and  the  anti-republican  character  of  such 
an  election,  the  gross  injustice  to  the  people, 
the  absolute  stifling  of  the  public  voice,  there 
are  other  objections  to  it  in  the  very  line  which 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  meet.    If  the 


vote  is  to  be  taken  by  States,  and  there  should 
be  thirty-eight  States,  as  there  will  be  next 
fall,  and  the  States  should  be  equally  divided, 
then  the  question  is  lost.  In  that  case  the 
contingency  would  happen  under  which  the 
vote  of  a  State  would  be  lost,  because  the  last 
tribunal  provided  for  deciding  the  question 
would  have  failed  to  agree.  When  you  come 
to  take  the  vote  by  States  there  would  be  very 
great  dimger  that  the  votes  of  particular  States 
would  be  lost  in  taking  that  vote,  because  if 
the  delegation  is  equally  divided  then  the  vote 
of  that  State  is  not  cast,  according  to  this  very 
amendment : 

Bat  if  the  representation  of  any  State  shall  be 
equally  divided,  its  vote  ahall  not  be'oouated. 

This  very  amendment  provides  for  not  count- 
ing the  vote  of  a  State  in  deciding  the  question 
where  the  delegation  is  equally  divided ;  and 
that  is  a  contingency  very  likely  to  happen. 
It  will  not  happen  very  often,  I  trust ;  it  has 
only  occurred  once  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
that  there  were  two  returns  of  electors  from 
the  same  State.  We  may  hope  that  that  con- 
tingency will  never  occur  again ;  but  it  may. 
Then,  if  there  should  be  s^  a  contingency, 
it  is  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
two  Houses  will  not  be  able  to  agree  upon 
which  is  tiie  true  and  valid  return.  Still  that 
contingency  may  happen ;  but  where  the  vote 
is  to  be  taken  by  States  the  contingency  of  the 
delegation  being  eaually  divided  and  the  vote 
of  the  State  being  lost  in  that  way,  in  deter- 
mining the  question  either  in  the  election  of  a 
President  by  the  vote  of  the  States  or  in  the 
decision  of  this  question  by  the  vote  of  the 
States,  is  likely-  to  happen. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Will  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana allow  me  to  suggest  an  amendment  which 
I  have  prepared,  in  order  that  I  may  get  his 
views  upon  it? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  give  way  to  my  friend 
in  a  moment  when  I  get  through  with  the 
point  I  am  now  making.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  a  fact  in  our  history^n  the  flrst  elec- 
tion of  a  President  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1801.  ^t'hen  that  election  took 
place,  there  were  fourteen  States  in  the  Union. 
The  delegations  from  two  States  were  equally 
divided,  and  the  votes  of  those  States  were  not 
counted.  From  the  very  first  ballot  the  dele- 
gations from  Vermont  and  Maryland  were 
evenly  divided,  and  so  those  States  were  not 
counted ;  and  that  remained  the  case  from  the 
11th  of  February  until  the  17th  of  February, 
and  after  thirty-five  ballots  had  been  taken  the 
dead-lock  in  those  two  States  was  broken  in 
this  way :  When  they  took  the  last  ballot,  after 
an  hour's  interval,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot, 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  was  absent,  and  the 
two  Maryland  Federalists*  Craig  and  Baer,  put 
in  blank  ballots,  thus  giving  two  more  States 
to  Jefferson,  which,  added  to  the  eight  which 
had  always  voted  for  him,  made  a  majority. 
There  were  two  States  divided  in  the  very  first 
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election  bj  the  House,  a  contmgeocy  likelj  to 
happen.  So  that,  in  endeavoring  to  meet  this 
contingency  of*  the  two  Honses  being  divided, 
the  very  plans  resorted  to  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  the  same  difficulty,  causing  the  loss  of  the 
vote  of  a  State. 

While  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thttbhan],  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  not  been  entirely  logical.  My  friend 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Maxey^  made  a  very  able  and 
a  very  clear  argument  this  morning,  bnt  I  think 
the  final  conclusion  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  premises  with  which  he  started  out.  He 
took  the  groand  that  the  two  Houses  would  be 
present  in  their  separate  capacity ;  the  Senate 
there  as  a  Setiate,  the  House  as  a  House ;  not 
merely  the  members  of  the  two  bodies.  In 
that  I  think  he  was  entirely  right ;  and  he  took 
the  ground  that  these  two  Houses  were  to 
count  the  vote.  It  is  a  duty  then  devolving 
upon  the  two  Houses,  and  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  argue  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
these  two  Houses  to  cast  the  duty  of  counting 
the  votes  or  determining  any  question  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  belonged  .to  the  two  Houses  in  their 
legislative  capacity  ;  but,  if  I  understood  my 
friend,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  could  authorize  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  vote  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses. 
If  we  can  authorize  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  do  it  by  virtue  of  this  law,  if  we  can  depute 
to  him  the  power,  we  can  depute  it  to  any 
other  specific  tribunal  that  we  may  create. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  will  state  the  position  I  took.  The  posi- 
tion which  I  assumed,  as  is  very  correctly 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  was  that 
the  two  Houses  appeared,  organized  in  their 
separate  capacities  as  a  Senate  and  as  a  House, 
and  over  these  organized  bodies  the  President 
of  the  Senate  presided ;  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution you  could  not  go  outside  of  Congress 
to  devolve  the  duty  on  anybody ;  that  it  was  a 
personal  trust.  I  further  took  the  position 
that  where  these  two  Houses  divided  tiie  vote 
of  the  Senate  counted  one,  the  vote  of  the 
House  counted  one,  and  the  presiding  officer 
being  a  part  of  Congress  the  duty  of  deciding 
the  question  where  there  was  a  divided  vote 
between  the  two  Houses  could  be  devolved 
legitimately  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  presiding  officer,  and  you  could  not  go  out- 
Bide  of  the  body  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  understood  that  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  Senator ;  but  still  I  think  the 
difficulty  is  not  obviated.  When  the  two 
Houses  come  together  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  presides  over  both  bodies  for  the  time 
being,  he  has  no  casting  vote  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Vice-President  has  the  casting 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  an  equal  division  of  that 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  has  no 
casting  vote  under  the  Constitution,  but  he 


simply  votes  as  a  Senator.  If  yon  give  the 
President  pfi0  tempore  a  casting  vote  where  the 
two  Houses  fail  to  agree  in  determining  which 
is  the  true  vote  of  a  State,  that  right  thus  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
given  to  him  by  virtue  of  a  law,  and  does  not 
belong  to  him  under  the  Constitution ;  so  that 
after  all  we  are  deputing  to  an  umpire  or  to  a 
third  party  the  exercise  of  a  duty  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  I  think  very  dearly,  too,  belongs 
to  the  two  Houses  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAXET.  That  umpire  is  a  part  of 
our  own  body.  He  is  not  an  outside  body, 
but  is  a  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  may  be  true.  He  is 
a  member  of  this  body  either  as  Vice-President 
or  as  a  Senator ;  but  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  is  not  given  by  the  Constitution ;  it  is  a 
new  power  which  we  are  conferring  upon  bim. 
Our  right  to  confer  it  does  not  depend  npon 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  member  of  this  body.  If 
we  have  the  power  to  confer  this  extraordinary 
function  upon  anybody,  that  power  does  not 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  person,  npon 
whom  we  confer  it  belongs  to  this  body.  We 
may  confer  it  as  well  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
as  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  same  argument  applies  in  regard  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  who  was  led  into  the  same 
difficulty.  He  started  out  on  the  presumption 
that  the  two  Houses  must  count  tiie  vote  as  a 

Eart  of  their  legislative  powers,  bnt  he  ended 
y  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Johnston]  that  we  might 
refer  it  to  a  Joint  convention  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  all  voting  together,  the  vote 
to  be  taken  by  States.  If  we  can  thus  depute 
a  legislative  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  joint 
convention,  a  body  unknown  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  voting  by 
States,  a  matter  which  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated,  we  can  depute  that  power  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any- 
body else ;  so  that  I  think  my  friend^s  conclu- 
sion was  wrong.  I  deny  the  power  to  create 
an  umpire  to  decide  between  the  two  Houses 
in  a  matter  which  is  d^olved  upon  the  two 
Honses  by  the  Constitution ;  but  I  said  this, 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Texas  to  it.  He  misapprehended  my  position 
a  little..  I  say  that,  if  we  have  the  power  to 
create  an  umpire  or  to  call  in  a  new  tribunal, 
then  I  think  the  safest  umpire,  the  one  most 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  would 
be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
simply  requiring  that  body  to  be  in  seasioD 
when  we  come  to  count  the  votes ;  and  in  case 
of  disagreement  requiring  it  to  decide  it  some- 
w^here 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  think  I  understood  the 
Senator^s  position,  but  that  he  may  understand 
mine,  I  referred  to  the  page  of  the  Rbcosd  is 
which  his  view  was  given,  and  he  will  find  by 
reference  to  it  that  this  power  was  only  to  \  e 
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exercised  in  a  certain  oontingenoj,  if  toleratad 
at  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  f  died  to  hear  that  part  of 
mj  friend's  remarks. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
elaborated  it.  I  referred  to  the  page  of  the 
Keoobd  of  Thursday  last,  which  shows  for  it- 
self, page  18. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  How  would  you  give  the 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  ? 

ifr.  MORTON".  If  we  have  power  to  give 
any  outside  tribunal  jurisdiction  we  have  pow- 
er to  give  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory  tribunal  to 
which  we  could  refer  so'  great  a  question. 
The  people  of  this  country  would  submit  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  decision  of  that  body 
than  they  would  to  the  decision  of  any  one 
man,  I  care  not  how  wise  or  how  great  he 
might  be,  or  to  any  special  tribunal  that  we 
might  create. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  I  say  we  cannot  confer 
the  jurisdiction  upon  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
Supreme  Court.  Still  if  we  have  the  power 
to  create  a  special  tribunal  we  can  confer  it 
upon  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  because 
they  are  judges  of  that  court. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  ask  the  Senator  where 
we  get  the  power  to  confer  it  upon  any  tri- 
bunal ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  been  trying  to  argue 
that  we  have  not  that  power.  *I  do  not  believe 
we  have  that  power.  I  have  said  that  if  the 
unfortunate  contingency  should  happen  that 
the  two  Houses  cannot  agree  which  return 
sliall  be  counted,  the  vote  of  the  State  is  lost ; 
if  it  is  left  to  the  President  of  the  Sepate  and 
he  is  not  able  to  make  up  his  mind  which  vote 
shall  be  counted,  the  vote  is  lost;  or  if  you 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  him  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  certificate  is  defec- 
tive where  there  is  only  one,  the  vote  of  the 
State  is  lost.  The  vote  of  the  State  may  be 
lost  in  any  contingency.  In  any  way  that  you 
may  dispose  of  this  question,  that  is  possible. 
You  cannot  devise  any  scheme  under  which 
the  vote  of  a  State  may  not  possibly  be  lost. 
Under  the  very  plan  proposed  by  my  friend 
from  Virginia  it  is  probable  that  the  vote  of  a 
State  would  be  lost.  I  have  just  shown  that 
in  the  very  first  election  made  by  the  House 
two  States  were  evenly  divided  and  so  re- 
mained for  seven  days  until  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot  was  taken,  and  then  the  dead-lock  was 
broken  by  one  member  dodging  and  two  mem- 
bers from  other  States  casting  blank  ballots. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana says  that,  under  any  tribunal  that  may 
be  adopted  or  that  has  been  suggested,  it  is 

gossible  to  lose  the  vote  of  a  State.    I  think  if 
e  will  refer  to  the  plan  I  suggested  yesterday 
he  will  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lose 


the  vote  of  anv  State.  I  made  the  argument 
yesterday ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor was  present  at  the  time  or  not.  My  prop- 
osition was  this :  That  the  two  Houses  should 
vote  separately:  that  in  the  event  of  their 
not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  which  the  true 
returns  of  a  State  were,  and  in  that  event 
only,  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  de- 
clare which  the  true  retams  were;  but  that 
declaration  should  be  based  upon  aggregating 
the  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  a  majority 
in  that  aggregation  should  determine  the  re- 
sult. I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  whether  that  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  rejecting  the  vote  of  a  State? 

Mr.  CAMERON,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to  go  into 
executive  session.  We  cannot  get  through 
with  this  subject  to-day,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
disposed  of  hereafter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tmnpore.  Pending 
the  motion,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Max- 
et]  desires  to  present  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  it  be  read  for  informa- 
tion.   I  desire  to  hear  it. 

^Ir.  MAXEY.  I  move  to  insert  at  the  end 
of  section  2  the  following : 

But,  if  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  of 
the  returns  shall  be  counted,  then  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  as  presiding  oflcer  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall  decide  which  is  the  true  and  valid  return ;  ana 
the  same  shall  then  be  counted. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  ask  leave  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk, 
and  which  I  ask  to  have  read  for  information. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  which ''  in  section  2,  line  7, 
the  words : 

Bhall  be  dulv  authenticated  by  the  State  anthori- 
ties,  recognized  by  and  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

So  that,  if  amended,  that  portion  of  th« 
section  will  read: 

And  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  shall  be  duly  authenticated  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, recognized  by  and  in  harmony  with  the 
United  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDENT  fro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolma  proposes  to  offer  this 
amendment  when  it  shall  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  As  I  wish  to  submit 
some  remarks  upon  it,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed. 


Ik  Sbkate. 

Wedneeday,  March  22,  1876. 
("  Congressional  Becord,'*  pp.  1874-1884.) 
Mr.  WHYTE.    I  call  for  the  regular  order 
of  business.    The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  in 
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bis  seat.  The  regular  order  was  only  post- 
poned temporarily  nntil  he  shonld  come  in. 

The  PKESIDEJSTT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  calls  for  the  regalar  order, 
which  is  the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday, 
being  Senate  bill  No.  1. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  1) 
to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  V  ice-President,  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  desire  to  ask  Senators  to 
remain  here  to-day  until  this  bill  is  disposed  of. 
It  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  some  time ; 
it  is  a  very  important  measure,  and  I  hope  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  at  least,  will 
find  it  convenient  to  remain  here  and  dispose 
of  it  to-day. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
ought  to  say  '^to-morrow,"  because  there  is 
some  other  business  that  ought  to  be  done  to- 
day on  another  subject.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  to  fix  to-morrow  for  disposing  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  should  prefer  to  have  it 
disposed  of  to-day,  if  possible. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  wish  to  give  notice  to 
the  Senate  that,  at  the  earliest  moment,  I  shall 
caU  up  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropria- 
tion bilL  I  propose  to  do  it  as  soon  as  this  bill 
is  finished. 

Mr.  WHYTE,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  be  frightened  out  of  its  pro- 
priety by  the  supposition  that  I  am  about  to 
make  another  speech  on  this  important  subject. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts.  But 
after  the  judicial  broadside  fired  into  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stevenson]  and  myself 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thtjb- 
han],  when,  with  uplifted  hands,  in  wondering 
astonishment,  he  declared  that  it  was  past  his 
comprehension  hovr  the  idea  could  enter  the 
brain  of  any  man,  upon  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is,  that  the  duty  of  counting  the  presi- 
dential vote  was  lodged  with  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  quite  sure  the  Senate  will 
pardon  me  if,  by  one  or  two  quotations,  I  show 
them  that  that  idea  entered  into  a  brain  larger 
than  that  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
into  heads  which  have  worn  the  crown  of  lau- 
rel with  as  much  grace  and  almost  as  much 
modesty  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wears  his. 

I  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  the  views  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  for  the  purpose  to  which 
I  referred  to  these  views  they  sustain  my  posi- 
tion, which  was  that,  as  the  Constitution  now 
reads,  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  presumed 
to  be  the  proper  party  to  count  the  electoral 
vote;  and  so,  in  confirmation  of  that,  I  ask 
permission  to  read  what  was  said  in  1857  by 
Mr.  Israel  Washburn  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  these  views  of 
ChanoeUor  Kent: 

I  reoeived  a  letter  but  a  few  days  ago  from  a  gen- 
deman,  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and  ability,  who 
stated  therein  that  the  late  Cbanoellor  Kent,  of  New 


York,  bad  told  him  that  there  was  dearlv  a  tarn 
omittus;  that  there  was  no  power  either  in  tne  Hooae 
or  Senate,  or  in  a  Joint  convention,  to  interfere  tnd 
participate  authoritatively  in  counting  and  dcdariDg 
the  votes  and  dedding  upon  their  validity ;  and  U 
said  that  the  chancefior  added  that  he  feared  the 
time  might  come  when  the  country  would  be  shakes 
to  its  centre  on  this  point. — Congrntional  Ol(^ 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,  third  pession,  page  657. 

That  was  the  sole  purpose  for  which  I  re> 
ferred  to  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent;  and 
he  does  most  positively  say  that,  looking  at  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  the  authority  is  lodged 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate.  8o  then 
when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  reading 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  it  passed  his  compre- 
hension how  it  could  enter  into  the  brain  of 
any  man  so  to  construe  it,  he  failed  to  remem- 
ber that  it  entered  into  the  brain  of  Chancellor 
Kent  so  to  construe  it, 

Kor  is  that  all,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stnart, 
of  Michigan,  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
a  most  honored  member  of  this  bodj,  in  this 
same  discussion  wherein  I  before  referred  to 
Judge  Collamer's  views,  used  these  remarks: 

I  think  the  law  might  be  made  more  specific ;  but 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  law  can  provide  for  ar.T 
other  counting  of  the  votes  under  the  Constitution, 
than  that  they  shall  be  counted  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate. — Jbid,^  page  664. 

And  again : 

I  disafp^e,  therefore,  with  the  honorable  Senator 
fVom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Tnompson]  when  he  BuppoKS 
this  is  a  count  by  the  Senate.  It  is  a  count  by  tbe 
President  of  the  Senate.  To  secure  faimeM  and  v^ 
curacy  it  is  a  public  count  before  two  rospon»ibl* 
organized  bodies  under  the  Constitution. 

And  Mr.  Benjamin,  than  whom  no  better 
lawyer  ever  sat  within  these  walls,  did  Dct 
think  it  was  unworthy  of  consideration,  for 
he  laid  it  down  expressly  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  law — that  is  in  regard  to  counting  the 
vote  not  cast  upon  the  day  provided  by  laff 
under  the  express  grant  of  the  Constitution- 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  directing  that  hereafter. 
when  the  vote  of  a  State  presentea  for  count  shall 
appenr  to  have  been  given  on  a  day  different  frm 
that  provided  by  law,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  tb< 
President  of  the  Senate  not  to  count  that  vote.- 
IM.^  page  665. 

Recognizing  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  proper  person  to  count  the  vote 
and  no  one  else.  And  so  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  gentleman  who  had  held  the  high 
and  honorable  position  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  prosecuting  officer  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  called  to  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk 
as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  State?,  »a 
honored  and  respected  Senator  in  this  body 
for  many  years,  said : 

The  whole  proceeding  of  counting  is  based  on  the 
idea  merely  of  disclosing  to  the  public  in  a  safe,  u- 
thentic  way,  the  actual  state  of  the  vote,  and  «ltc 
that  is  ascertained  truly,  the  President  who  is  clic^'= 
by  that  vote  is  Presidfent,  let  Congress  do  vhat  :t 
may.  .  .  .  And  any  law  of  Congress  which  «-* 
dertakes  by  its  operation  to  change  the  actual  JJ* 
suit  as  found  upon  an  inspection  of  the  facts  v(»w<^< 
so  far  as  it  changed  or  varied  the  result^  be  inope»- 
tive  and  of  no  effect ;  and  hence  I  say  to-day, » ^ 
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■aid  yesterday,  that  in  my  judgment  the  ooune  of 
the  presiding  offioer — 

Mr.  Mason  who  had  counted  the  vote  upon 
the  report  of  the  tellers — 

was  entirely  oorrect  in  the  Honae  of  fiepresentatives. 
—Ibid.,  page  66S. 

Bat,  Mr.  President,  to  prove  that  it  not  only 
entered  into  the  brains  of  abler  and  stronger 
men  than  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  bat  had 
strong  argument  to  sustain  the  rightfalness  of 
such  a  lodgment,  the  Senator  ftoin  Ohio  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  I  wish  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  show  that  not  only  was  this  count 
the  mere  disclosure  in  the  presence  of  witness- 
es of  the  vote  of  the  States  and  that  neither 
Uouse  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  bat  that  it 
was  parely  ministerial  in  its  character,  and  not 
judicial  at  all,  I  wish  to  cite  to  this  Senate  the 
authority  of  a  man  with  whom  I  differed  as 
widely  in  politics  as  the  poles  are  far  apart, 
but  a  man  whose  talents  no  fair-minded  man 
could  deny,  whose  legal  learning  no  man  truth- 
fully could  gainsay,  a  man  who  held  his  seat 
higli  ill  the  estimation  of  oar  countrj,  and 
whose  memory  to-day  is  as  green  as  the  sham- 
rock in  the  hearts  of  the  republican  party  of 
thd  United  States — ^I  refer  to  Hon.  Henry 
Winter  Davis.  On  page  658  of  the  volume  of 
the  Globe  which  I  have  cited  will  be  found 
what  he  said  in  regard  to  this  ministerial  duty ; 
and,  more  than  that,  while  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  this  precipice  which  may  involve  us  in  troa- 
ble,  let  us  listen  to  his  warning  note  as  to  the 
difficulty  which  may  arise  by  Congress  tamper- 
ing with  this  great  question  of  counting  the 
electoral  vote. 
In  my  opinion — 

Said  he — 

there  ia  no  judgment  to  be  passed,  either  by  the 
Senate  or  hy  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by  the 
tellers,  or  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Uouse. 

Every  one,  except  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  enumerated  here  by  Mr.  Davis. 

I  think  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  defined  with  perfect  precision  what  we  are  here 
to  do;  and  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
except  on  a  motion  wliioh  has  not  yet  faien  made. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  that  are 
laid  upon  your  table,  as  containing  the  votes  of  the 
various  States,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The^  are  to  be  counted  in  the  presence,  not  of 
any  joint  convention,  but  of  the  Senate  sitting  sepa- 
rHtely,  and  of  the  House  sittinic  separately,  as  sepa- 
rate Houses.  It  does  not  say  that  any  result  shall  be 
announced.  It  does  not  require  anv  judgment  to  be 
declared.  It  does  not  confer  on  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  the  power  to  authorixe  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  declare  who  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  QirirxAir.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  t  Who  is  to  count  the  votes,  and  to 
decide  whether  a  vote  is  to  be  counted  or  not  f 

Mr.  Davis  of  filaryland.  That  is  the  precise  point 
I  rose  to  explain  my  views  npon.  The  votes  are  to 
bo  "countea,*'  and  there  the  Constitution  stopn. 
What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  the  word  "  counted  ? " 
Do  gentlemen  mean  that  eoutitinf^  a  vote  here  has 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  upon  the  vote  that  is  counted 
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and  admitted,  or  upon  a  vote  which  is  not  counted 
and  is  rejected  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  if  a  vote 
were  rejected  here  upon  the  count  by  the  tellers,  or 
were  admitted,  it  would  bind  any  authority  known 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  I  It  is  that  fertile 
Bouroe  of  all  ditSiouIty,  this  ambiguity  in  the  phrase 
we  are  usinff.  I  apprehend  that  the  only  purpose  of 
assembling  nere  is  to  identify  the  things  which  are 
sent  here  as  votes.  The  act  is  a  ministerial  and  not 
a  judicial  one.  Counting  or  refoaing  to  count  has  no 
effect.  Whether  a  vote  shall  or  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  electing  a  President  is,  after  the  mere  minis- 
terial act  of  counting  out  the  tbinffs  sent  here  by  the 
various  States,  referred  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  body  tiiat  is  to  elect  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  of  election,  and  there  is  no  motion  that 
can  be  made  here  which  can  nuae  this  question,  un- 
less some  gentleman  shall  rise  and  move,  in  pur- 
suance of  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  House  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent ;  and  when  that  shall  have  been  done,  and  the 
question  shall  have  arisen  whether  the  papers  laid 
upon  the  Speaker's  table,  identified  by  their  official 
certificates,  counted  bv  tne  gentlemen  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  count,  are  legal  or  illegal,  that  question 
the  Uouse,  and  the  House  alone,  have  the  power  to 
decide ;  and  until  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  elect  a 
President,  there  is  no  prsctical  question  which  can 
be  raised  in  this  House  upon  which  our  decision 
would  be  final. 

Although  this  House  should  go  on  and  pass  sepa- 
rate votes  upon  every  vote  before  them,  I  apprehend 
they  would  be  extra-judicial  opinions  upon  facts 
which  they  have  no  right  to  pass  upon  separately, 
and  they  can  only  pass  upon  them  upon  the  motion 
or  upon  the  presumption  that  there  is  no  election ; 
and  the  only  decision  this  House  can  come  to  is 
whether  they  will  proceed  or  not  now  to  elect  a 
President.  I  presume  tliat  with  reference  to  the 
Vice-President  exactly  the  same  question  devolve^* 
upon  the  Senate,  untrammeled  by  any  count  or  re- 
fusal to  count,  sccepting  nothing  as  the  basis  of 
their  decision  except  the  papers  identified  here — 
identified  before  the  Senato  and  the  House  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  fortified  with  these 
views  of  eminent  statesmen,  I  invoke  another 
fire  from  the  battery  of  the  distingnished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  reaUy 
did  not  suppose  that  what  I  said  yesterday 
wonld  excite  the  sensitiveness  of  either  of  my 
friends  to  the  extent  it  has  done.  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  wound  anybody^s  sensibili- 
ties. I  said,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  having  said,  that  it  did  seem  strange  to  me 
how  the  idea  ever  could  have  entered  into  any- 
body's head,  looking  to  the  Oonstitntion  alone 
and  not  to  any  practice  under  it,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  was  the  judge  in  the  case 
that  is  supposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHyTE.  The  Senator  mnst  not  sup- 
pose that  I  ever  said  he  was  the  Judge.  Count- 
ing the  vote,  and  Judging  of  an  election,  are 
different  things. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  That  is  what  I  said,  or 
at  least  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  do  not  know 
myself,  except  upon  this  new  theory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Da^is,  how  connting  the  votes  and 
being  a  judge  are  not  one  and  the  same  Uiing 
where  any  judicial  qnestion  arises.  When,  for 
instance,  the  question  is  whether  a  return  is  in 
conformity  with  the  statute,  it  seems  to  me  the 
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decision  upon  that  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  and 
not  ministerial,  ^hen  the  question  is  between 
two  returns  from  the  same  State,  it  does  seem 
to  m  J  poor  comprehension  that  the  decision  of 
that  question  is  judicial  in  its  nature,  and  not 
ministerial.  That  is  the  reason  whj  I  said  Uiat 
the  power  to  count  the  votes  does  involve  a 
power  of  judging  what  votes  shall  be  counted, 
and  what  votes  shall  be  rejected.  That  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  for  mjself,  as  I  said 
before,  how^  upon  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  idea  can  be  entertained  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  this  judge. 

The  Senator  reads  a  very  able  argument  by 
the  late  Mr.  Davis,  which  I  never  heard  before, 
and  to  which  I  have  listened  with  very  great 
attention,  at  least  all  of  it  that  he  has  read 
since  I  have  come  into  the  Senate,  but  if  I  ap- 
prehend what  I  heard,  without  knowing  what 
preceded  it,  Mr.  Davis  did  not  entertain  the 
opinion,  but  entertained  directly  the  opposite 
opinion,  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was 
the  judge  in  this  matter.  He  supposes  that 
when  the  returns  are  brought  in  they  are  to  be 
counted.  He  says,  however,  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  counted  or  not,  that 
the  question  whether  or  not  those  returns 
show  an  election  of  President  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  alone 
on  a  motion  to  go  into  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident on  the  theory  that  the  people  have  failed 
to  elect,  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  Senate 
is  to  decide  in  respect  to  the  Vice-President 
whether  there  has  been  an  election  or  not. 
That,  I  understand,  is  his  theory.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  a  sound  theory ;  but  if  it  were 
a  sound  theory,  it  would  certainly  show  that 
the  decision  does  not  rest  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  Certainly  Mr.  Davis^s  opinion 
is  distinctly  against  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  decide  the  question. 

But  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  reason- 
ing, I  must  confess ;  and  I  think  that  if  a  case 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Davis, 
who  was  a  very  able  man  indeed,  the  very  case 
presented  by  the  second  section  of  this  bill,  be 
would  have  had  to  give  a  reconsideration  to 
the  argument  he  made.  He  says  that  the  two 
Houses  are  present  at  the  opening  of  these 
votes  to  identify  the  returns,  the  Senate  as  a 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
House ;  that  they  are  there  to  identify  thenu 

Mr.  MORTON.    How? 

Mr.  THURMAN.  How  they  are  to  identify 
them  he  does  not  say.  He  says  they  are  there 
to  identify  them.  Identify  what?  Identify 
certain  pieces  of  paper  which  are  laid  upon  the 
desk,  or  identify  which  is  the  true  return  ?  If 
it  is  meant  simply  to  Identify  the  papers  which 
have  been  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  laid  upon  the  desk,  then  they  are  there 
simply  as  witnesses  to  testify  that  two  papers 
from  a  single  State,  in  the  case  of  two  returns 
being  made  from  it,  have  been  laid  on  the 
table,  and  there  is  no  decision  and  no  count ; 
for  according  to  Mr.  Davis's  argument  that 


auestion  then  cannot  be  decided ;  the  TOte  of 
be  State  cannot  then  be  counted.  The  Consti- 
tution says  the  vote  shall  then  be  ooonted. 
His  plan  says  the  vote  shall  not  be  counted. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to.  If  there  are  two 
returns,  and  if  there  is  no  power  of  decision  in 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  he  seems  to  ad- 
mit, nor  any  power  of  decision  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  there,  then  the 
plain  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  '*  the 
votes  shall  tlien  be  counted  *'  becomes  a  nul- 
lity, for  you  do  not  count  the  votes  then  at 
all ;  but  instead  of  then  counting  the  votes,  u 
the  Constitution  requires,  yon  are  simply  to 
identify  certain  papers,  and  when  the  Senate 
has  returned  to  its  Chamber  without  any  count 
of  the  votes  of  the  State  from  which  two  re- 
turns have  come,  and  without  any  declaration 
who  has  been  elected,  after  that  has  taken 
place  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  go 
mto  the  inquiry  whether  the  vote  of  that  State 
shall  be  counted,  or  which  one  of  the  certifi- 
cates for  that  State  shall  be  counted.  Is  that 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  votes 
'*  shall  then  be  counted,^'  and  if  it  appear  that 
no  one  has  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  ^'  proc^ 
immediately"  to  elect  a  President?  la  that 
it?  I  must  confess,  with  great  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  late  Mr.  Davis,  I  cannot  see  it 
And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  this  wander- 
ing about,  with  this  plan,  that  plan,  and  the 
other  plan,  this  interpretation  and  that  inter- 
pretation, comes  from  losing  sight  of  the  plain 
provision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  fuDda- 
roental  principle  of  government,  that  where  t 
thing  is  directed  to  be  done  and  the  mode  is 
not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  belongs 
to  the  law-makinff  power  to  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  conad- 
ering  this  question  we  have  to  take  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  think  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  on  all  hands, 
that  a  better  mode  than  the  present  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  provided  if  possible ; 
but  until  that  is  done  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
adapt  our  legislation  and  whatever  we  do  in 
this  regard  to  the  existing  provisiona  of  that 
instrument. 

The  electoral  college  is  just  as  ranch  a  con- 
stitutional body  as  the  Senate  and  Honee  of 
Representatives.  It  is  equally  establisJied  hy 
the  Constitution.  We  are  bound  to  recognize 
it,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  provides 
for  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-Pre»de&t 
partly  by  the  States.  The  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  is  not  merely  the  act 
of  voting  by  the  people,  but  it  consists  in  everj- 
thing  necessary  to  elect  the  President,  and 
declare  the  result.  The  election  consists,  first 
of  the  voting  by  the  people ;  next,  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  casting  of  their  votes ;  and  then  the  certi- 
fying of  Siose  votes  to  tlie  President  of  the 
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Senate,  and  of  the  assembling  of  the  two  Honses 
together  and  asoertaining  the  resolt  in  Joint 
convention  and  declaring  such  result.  All  these 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  complete  elec- 
tion. If  you  stop  at  the  vote  of  the  people, 
the  resnlt  is  never  ascertained.  Altogether  they 
constitute  what  we  call  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President ;  and  in  framing  any 
law  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  disputed  ques- 
tion connected  with  it,  or  to  do  anything  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion relating  to  it,  we  must  have  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  regulating  the 
whole  matter  and  what  was  intended  by  the 
instrument  itself^  by  the  framera  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  prominentlv  is 
that  the  Stotes,  as  such,  irrespective  of  their 
size  or  population,  were  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
eloction  of  these  two  officers.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  the  States  were  different 
in  size,  as  they  are  now.  It  was  known  then 
that  that  inequality  existed;  it  was  known 
then  that  the  time  never  would  be  when  the 
States  would  be  equal  in  size  and  population, 
but  that  that  same  inequality  which  existed 
then  would  go  on  as  long  as  the  United  States 
lasted.  Therefore  the  argument  now  that  the 
States  are  so  unequal  in  size  is  no  reason  why 
the  original  provision  of  the  Constitution  giv- 
ing the  States  their  due  weight  in  the  election 
of  these  two  officers  should  be  disregarded.  It 
was  a  provision  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  States.  They  were  bodies-politic ; 
they  had  their  rights ;  there  was  danger  that 
they  would  be  overslaughed  by  the  larger 
States,  and  that  their  rights  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  greater  representation  that 
other  States  had  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  order  to  protect  them  against  that, 
the  States  were  given  a  representation  without 
regard  to  size  in  this  body  and  also  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  Then  I  insist  that  any  law 
passed  on  this  subject  must  be  passed  with 
respect  to  these  particular  features  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Constitution  which  were  to  pro- 
tect the  smaller  States  against  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  the  preponderance  of  the  larger. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  do  the  electoral 
colleges  vote?  They  vote  by  States.  Each 
State  elects  a  number  of  electors  eoual  to  her 
representation  in  the  House  and  in  tne  Senate. 
The  State  of  Delaware  elects  three,  the  State 
of  Virginia  eleven,  the  State,  of  New  York 
thirty-five.  When  these  electors  meet  togeth- 
er, those  representing  the  States  and  those 
representing  the  people,  they  constitute  one 
body  in  each  State,  and  east  their  votes  as  one 
body.  They  cast  the  vote  of  their  State,  and 
a  minority  casts  it,  if  that  minority  be  only 
one. 

Now,  to  keep  up  the  analogies  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  unities  of  the  Constitution^  I 
insist  that  whatever  we  do  in  this  regard  shall 
be  done  in  the  same  meaning,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  elec- 


toral college  acts.  We  must  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  of  our  system,  we  must 
strive,  in  every  step  we  take  toward  electing 
a  President  and  Vice-President  and  declaring 
the  result,  to  preserve  the  same  analogies  that 
guided  the  convention  in  establishing  the  elec- 
toral college  and  the  mode  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President.  Any  departure 
from  that,  anything  going  outside  of  that,  is  a 
violation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  it,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  adopted. 

Hence,  when  it  comes  to  the  decision  of  any 
important  question  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion of  these  officers,  and  to  deciding  which  of 
two  returns  is  the  vote  of  a  State,  upon  which 
decision  the  result  of  the  election  may  turn, 
why  is  it  not  proper  that  that  question  should 
be  decided  upon  the  same  principle,  rule,  and 
reason  that  regulate  the  election  of  President 
in  its  other  phases?  If  it  was  proper  that  the 
President  should  be  elected  by  a  Joint  vote  of 
the  people  and  the  States ;  if  it  was  proper 
that  the  electoral  college  should  be  constituted 
partly  of  the  States  and  partly  of  the  people, 
is  it  not  equally  proper  that  a  question  upon 
the  decision  of  which  the  result  may  turn 
should  be  decided  in  the  same  way  that  the 
election  itself  was  intended  to  be  decided? 
Certainly  when  we  do  that  we  keep  up  what 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and 
we  preserve  the  purpose  of  the  instrument. 
If  we  go  outside  and  adopt  any  plan  different 
from  or  beyond  that,  we  depart  to  that  extent 
precisely  from  what  was  intended  in  the  origi- 
nal framing  of  the  Constitution;  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  what  was  never  intended  and  what 
is  contrary  to  the  instrument  itself 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes  to  let 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  sitting 
as  a  court  but  as  individuals,  decide  this  ques- 
tion in  the  last  resort,  and  he  does  it  upon  the 
n'ound  that  letting  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  decide  it  is  anti-republican, 
because  the  States  would  thus  be  represented 
in  the  decision.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  States  should 
be  represented  in  all  these  questions,  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  it  is  anti-republiean.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  itself  that  the 
States  should  be  represented;  and  when  an 
amendment  is  offered  which  declares  that  the 
shall  not  be  represented  as  to  any  partioidar 
thing  arising  in  this  election,  to  that  extent  we 
depart  from  the  Constitution  and  from  our  re- 
publican institutions.  The  members  of  this 
body  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  elected  by  the  people  partly  to 
perform  these  very  functions.  They  were 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  de- 
ciding who  in  a  certain  contingency  should  be 
President  and  who  Vice-President  When 
the  people  voted  for  them,  they  delegated 
them  to  fulfill  those  duties ;  thev  elected  them 
for  that  purpose  as  well  as  other  purposes ; 
and  when  we  leave  the  question  with  the  men 
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tlitu  elected  by  the  people,  we  leave  It  where 
repablican  government  ongfat  to  leave  it,  with 
the  people  or  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Bnt  if  we  take  it  away  from 
them  and  give  it  to  nine  other  men  never  se- 
lected by  the  people,  knowing  little  of  the 
people,  necessarily  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
ianotions  and  duties  removed  from  the  people 
and  in  no  sense  representing  them,  we  get  the 
decision  of  that  great  question  away  from  a 
representative  b<>dy  of  men  to  a  body  never 
elected  by  the  people  and  having  little  connec- 
tion with  them.  I  can  imagine  no  provision 
that  would  be  further  from  the  spint  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  our  republican  mstitntions, 
unless  it  would  be  to  select  six  or  eight  of  the 
ministers  who  represent  foreign  governments 
in  this  city  and  let  them  be  constituted  a  court 
to  decide  upon  this  question.  That  would  be 
just  as  far  from  my  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
republican  government  which  is  a  representa- 
tive government  as  tiie  propositions  submitted 
by  the  Senator  f^om  Indiana.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  this  amendment  is  wholly  inadmis- 
sible. 

Then  I  think  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kakdolph],  to  a  certain 
extent  incorporating  my  view,  is  yet  defective 
in  one  very  important  particular,  and  that  is 
in  its  practical  working.  Now  observe  in 
what  that  defect  consists.  The  two  Houses 
meet  together  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  count  the  votes.  If  there  is  no 
objection  made  and  the  votes  are  simply  count- 
ed throughout  without  any  question  arising, 
the  two  Houses  do  not  separate  at  all  until  all 
the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  announced ; 
but  whenever  a  question  arises  to  be  decided 
the  two  Houses  separate  at  once,  and  the  Sen- 
ate returns  to  its  Chamber  and  the  House  re- 
mains in  its,  and  each  proceeds  to  act  for  it- 
self on  the  disputed  point  Suppose  there  be 
two  retams  from  a  State,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  decide  which  is  the  right  one.  The  two 
Houses  separate,  and  each  proceeds  to  act  upon 
the  question.  After  they  have  acted,  the  Sen- 
ate is  notified  of  the  readiness  of  the  House  to 
receive  them  and  returns  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  House  has  decided  in  favor  of 
one  return  and  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  other. 
Now,  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  tnat  in  that  event  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  declare  which  return 
shall  be  counted,  and  shall  base  his  decision 
upon  a  minority  vote  of  the  two  bodies.  But 
does  not  this  practical  difficulty  arise:  The 
vote  of  the  House  has  been  given  in  the  ah- 
sence  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  rresident  of  the 
Senate ;  he  does  not  know  what  it  was ;  and 
the  amendment  provides  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  vote  the  House  has  given. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  should  like  to  know 


whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  would 
not  have  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the 
vote  of  the  House  as  he  has  of  ascertaining 
that  the  House  has  disagreed  at  all.  If  he  is 
competent  to  receive  one  message,  he  is  com- 
petent to  receive  both ;  and  therefore  the  in- 
formation is  within  his  grasp  and  within  his 
official  grasp,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  not,  sir;  becanse 
all  that  the  Senate  learns  when  it  returns  to 
the  House  is  simply  the  result.  How  that  has 
been  attained  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining. 
It  is  announced  merely  that  the  House  has  de- 
termined to  accept  one  set  of  returns.  By 
what  vote  the  House  has  done  that  la  not  an- 
nounced. The  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  leaves  that  as  a  difficulty  likely  to 
impend,  and  does  not  undertake  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  a  mere  matter 
of  detail. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  may  very  weU  happen 
that  the  vote  may  not  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  it  might  happen  that  that  vote  would 
be  taken  so  that  those  who  voted  for  the  prop- 
osition and  who  voted  against  it  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Suppose  it  was  a  simple  vote  in 
the  ordinary  way :  *^  All  who  are  m  faTor  of 
this  proposition  say  ay,  and  the  contrary  no.*' 
It  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  House  or  anybody  there  to  say 
how  the  vote  was.  Nobody  could  tell  who 
were  the  memb^^s  who  constituted  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  mean  to  say  that  upon  a  question  of 
that  magnitude  it  is  probable  or  even  possible 
that  the  vote  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated by  him ;  that  so  undignified  a  proceed- 
ing as  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  at  all  t 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  aay  that  it  is 
probable,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  possible ;  and, 
while  we  are  providing  against  these  contin- 
gencies, let  us  provide  against  alL  Let  ns  have 
this  law  passed  so  that  there  can  be  no  trouble 
in  the  execution  of  it,  and  have  the  mode  so 
clearly  defined  that  it  meets  every  conceivable 
emergency. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then  I  will  answer  the 
Senator  by  saying  that  in  providing  for  the  de- 
tails the  law  may  state  that  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  roll-call,  and  the  names  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  possible.  The 
law  might  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide for  that ;  but,  as  it  stands  now,  that  diffi- 
culty exists,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  serious 
one. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Meb- 
bdcon]  has  made  a  suggestion;  and^  as  I  am 
speaking  on  this  sublect,  I  may  as  weU  address 
myself  to  that  as  to  the  others.  His  propontioii 
is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  '*  which,"*^  in 
section  2,  line  7,  and  insert : 

Shall  be  duly  authentioated  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, reoognisea  by  and  in  harmony  with  the  United 
S&ates,  aa  provided  by  the  Constitntton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  amendment  of 
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the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  open  to 
very  serions  objection.  What  is  meant  by  be- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  United  States?  Sup- 
pose we  adopt  that  amendment  and  declare  that 
that  vote  shall  be  ooanted  which  is  certified 
by  tlie  authorities  of  the  State  in  harmony 
with  the  United  States,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Does  not  that  leave  a  wide  field  open  for  in- 
vestigation and  construction?  What  is  the 
United  States  ?  The  United  States  is  the  whole 
Gk>vernment.  14  is  the  ezecntive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  these  combined  constitute  the 
United  States,  and  no  two  of  tiiem  do  it.  It 
takes  them  all ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  is  in  harmony  with  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the 
phrase  or  know  how  it  will  be  interpreted. 
Take  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Presi- 
dent belongs  to  the  republican  party ;  the  Sen- 
ate is  republican;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  democratic;  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  judiciary  are  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  poHtioians. 
Suppose  the  question  should  come  up,  whether 
or  not  a  particular  State  government  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States,  how  is  that  fact 
to  be  ascertained?  All  the  Departments  of 
the  Gk>vemment  are  not  "  in  harmony  "  with 
each  other  just  now.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Houses,  the  legisla- 
tive branch ;  and  a  case  might  arise  in  which 
the  government  of  a  State  could  not  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  United  States  at  the 
same  time.  A  case  might  very  well  exist,  too, 
where  a  State  government  had  never  been 
recognized  by  any  Department  of  the  United 
States.  The  elecdons  come  on  in  November. 
Most  of  the  governors  qualify  in  January. 
These  returns  are  to  be  counted  in  February. 
No  act  of  any  body,  neither  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, nor  judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
may  have  recognized  the  government  of  a  State 
from  the  time  of  its  inauguration  up  to  the 
time  of  counting  the  electoral  vote.  I  under- 
stand a  recognition  to  mean  some  act  of  the 
legislative  body  recognizing  a  particular  gov- 
ernor and  a  particular  legislature  as  the  legal 
government  of  a  State,  or  through  some  procla- 
mation of  the  President  or  some  communication 
between  him  and  them  recognizing  that  as  the 
legal  government  of  the  State.  But  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  by  general  proclamation  declare 
that  a  certain  man  is  the  governor  of  a  particular 
State ;  that  is  not  part  of  his  duties.  Neither 
can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  law 
declare  that  a  certain  man  is  the  governor  of 
a  State ;  that  is  no  part  of  their  constitutional 
power.  AH  that  either  can  do  is,  when  a  man 
claims  to  be  the  governor  of  a  State,  to  recog- 
nize him  in  such  intercourse  as  may  take 
place  between  him  and  the  United  States  or  be- 
tween him  and  a  particular  department  of  the 
GoFcrnment  in  such  manner  as  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  authorize  States  to  have  inter- 
course with  that  department.    That  is  all  we 


oan  do.  We  can  only  recognize  him  as  gov- 
ernor when  the  occasion  arises  for  the  recog- 
nition. We  cannot  make  a  solemn  recognition 
as  an  independent  act.  The  recognition  is  the 
result  of  some  intercourse  between  the  two 
which  requires  that  some  act  shall  be  done  to 
bring  it  about.  Until  that  is  done  there  can 
be  no  recognition.  It  may  very  well  happen, 
therefore,  tibat  the  State  may  not  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States.  The  State  gov- 
ernment may  have  never  been  recognized; 
and  if  the  question  of  the  returns  comes  up 
then,  and  it  is  to  be  tried  by  that  standard,  we 
have  nothing  to  decide  it  by.  That  practical 
difiiculty  arises  in  regard  to  that  proposition, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  objectionable 
also. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from    Maryland 

SMr.  Whttk].  I  differ  as  widely  from  him  as 
can,  both  upon  the  construction  of  the  au- 
thority he  quotes  from  Kent's  Commentaries 
and  upon  the  construction  he  puts  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  report  of  the  committee 

2 noted  by  him.  His  iaea  is  that  Chancellor 
Lent  in  his  Commentaries  recognized  the  right 
and  power  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
count  the  vote;  that  that  was  a  duty  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
ri^ht  to  le^slate  upon  the  subject.  I  think, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  Senator, 
that  he  construed  the  authority  wrongly.  This 
is  the  law  that  he  read : 

In  the  case  of  questionable  rotes  and  a  elosely- 
oontested  election,  this  power  may  be  all-impor- 
tant— 

That  is,  the  power  to  count  the  votea— 

and  I  presume,  in  the  abseoce  of  all  le^slative  pro- 
vision on  the  subject,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  counts  the  votes,  and  determlDes  the  result, 
and  that  the  two  Houses  are  present  only  as  specta- 
tors, to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  made  by 
the  electors. 

Now  I  read  that  to  mean  this:  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  legislative  provisions.  A  consti- 
tutional provision  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  a  change  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  land.  A  legislative  provbion  is  an  act  of 
Congress,  some  proceeding  of  the  two  Houses 
in  their  legislative  capacity.  Chancellor  Kent 
certainly  knew  the  difference  between  a  legis- 
lative and  a  constitutional  proceeding;  and 
when  he  used  .words  intimating  that  there 
might  be  a  legislative  provision  on  the  subject, 
he  certainly  could  not  be  held  to  have  meant 
that  the  Constitution  might  be  amended,  and 
thus  the  difBculty  avoided.  We  all  know  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  country  to  amend  the 
Constitution  whenever  three-fourths  of  the 
States  agree  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion upon  the  right  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  He  could  not  therefore  have  re- 
ferred to  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  nor 
could  he  have  referred  to  any  question  con- 
nected with  the  Constitution  itself,  because 
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oertainlj  so  learned  and  so  accurate  a  man  as 
OhanceUor  Kent  knew  the  difference  between 
the  words  constitntional  and  legislative,  and 
he  would  not  use  the  word  '*  legislative  "  where 
he  meant  **  constitutional/'  That  any  man,  es- 
pecially a  learned  law-writer^  writing  an  ele- 
mentary book  for  the  segulation  of  .the  courts 
of  the  country  and  the  instruction  of  the  legal 
profession,  should  use  words  so  loosely  that  he 
would  not  discriminate  between  the  word 
"  legislative  "  and  the  word  "  constitutional  '* 
is  not  to  be  supposed ;  and  when  he  intimates, 
or  says  plainly,  that  there  may  be  a  legislative 
provision  on  the  subject  we  understand  him  to 
mean  that  he  thinks  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pass  a  law  on  the  subject,  and  by  it  to  declare 
who  shall  count  the  votes.  In  that  sense,  if 
that  view  is  true,  he  cannot  be  held  to  mean 
that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Vice-President 
the  right  to  count  the  votes,  because  if  the 
Constitution  did  give  that  rignt  then  it  could 
not  bold  that  Congress  could  legislate  on  the 
subject  'W^henever  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  is  conceded  the  right  of 
the  Vice-President  under  the  Constitution  to 
count  the  votes  is  denied.  That  proposition  it 
seems  to  me  is  very  plain.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion vested  in  the  Vice-President  the  right  to 
count  the  votes  then  no  power  can  take  it 
away  from  him ;  it  belongs  to  him ;  he  must 
exercise  it ;  nobody  else  can.  When  Chancel- 
lor Kent  says  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
Congress  may  legislate,  that  Congress  may 
provide  who  shall  count  these  votes,  of  course 
Ills  opinion  is  that  the  Vice-President  has  not 
the  constitutional  right  to  do  it  or  that  it  is 
not  vested  exclusively  in  him. 

I  think  that  view  is  supported  precisely  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  was  quoted 
by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Senator  from 
Maryland.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same 
body  of  men  framed  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  report.  That  was  a  report  to  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  adopted  by  that  body.  In 
construing  the  two  instruments,  therefore,  if 
we  find  any  difference  in  phraseology  be- 
tween them,  what  is  the  natural  inference? 
It  is  not  that  the  two  mean  the  same  thing, 
but  that  they  mean  different  things.  If  the 
same  body  of  men  miake  two  instruments,  and 
if  in  making  one  they  use  particular  language 
and  in  making  the  other  they  use  other  lan- 
guage in  regara  to  the  same  subject,  no  rule  of 
construction  authorizes  us  to' assume  that  the 
two  instruments  have  the  same  meaning.  The 
Constitution  provided,  as  originally  framed, 
in  the  second  section  of  the  second  article,  that 
the  Vice-President  should  open  the  votes  and 
they  should  then  be  counted;  just  as  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  Constitution  now  pro- 
vides. After  the  Constitution  was  constructed 
the  report  was  made.  The  object  of  the  re- 
port was  merely  to  put  in  force  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  then  had  no  President,  no  Vice- 
President.    This  report  was  in  the  nature  of 


a  schedule,  such  as  accompanies  all  new  State 
constitutions,  specifying  the  means  c^  potting 
it  in  operation,  and  nothing  more.  The  Vice- 
President  could  not  count  the  votes  and  deter- 
mine who  was  regularly  elected,  because  he 
did  not  then  exist.  Somebody  had  to  do  it 
Therefore  they  had  to  provide  some  tempo- 
rary expedient,  and  having  provided  first  iv 
the  Constitution  in  general  terms  that  tlte 
Vice-President  should  open  the  votes  and  that 
they  should  then  be  counted^  they  provide  in 
this  report  for  a  speeial  officer  to  be  elected 
by  the  Senate,  who  should  do — ^whatl 

That  the  electors  sliould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  eleotioD  of  the  President,  and  shoula  tTaosmik 
their  votee,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed, 
as  the  Constittition  requires  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  aaaembled. 

That  provision  was  changed  afterward  by 
directing  the  votes  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

That  the  Senators  and  Repreeentativee  ihouM 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  assigned ;  that  the 
Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of  the  SeDste 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  openine,  sud 
counting  the  votes  for  President ;  and  that  uter  lie 
shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress,  together  with  the 
President,  should,  without  delay,  proceed  to  eze 


oute 


this  6 


onstitution. 


Kow,  then,  that  officer  was  elected  for  a 
single  purpose.  He  was  particularly  deputed 
by  this  report  to  receive,  to  open,  and  to  eaunt 
the  votes ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  Consti- 
tution itself  it  authorizes  him  to  receive  &sd 
open,  and  omits  to  direct  that  he  ^all  count 
the  votes.  Then  what  is  the  rule  of  construc- 
tion by  our  courts?  When  this  report  provides 
that  the  Vice-President  or  the  presiding  officer 
shall  receive,  shall  open,  and  shall  count  th4 
votesy  and  the  Constitution  says  that  he  shall 
receive  and  open  them,  by  what  rule  of  con- 
struction, I  ask,  is  it  that  anybody  can  say  that 
he  shall  also  count  the  votes  ?  The  instrument 
itself  upon  its  face  would  seem  to  me  to  de- 
termine it.  When  we  recollect  that  it  was 
made  at  the  same  time  that  this  report  was 
made,  by  the  same  body  of  men,  and  that 
these  words  that  are  important  and  material 
in  the  report  are  omitted  in  the  Constitution; 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Constitution  9[^ 
cially  takes  away  from  the  Vice-President  that 
particular  power,  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
IS  that  any  one  can  contend  that  the  fr&mers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  that  it  should 
give  to  that  officer  the  right  to  count  these 
votes.  Every  rule  of  construction  and  every 
court  in  the  land  would  determine  that  the 
Constitution  meant  something  different  from 
the  report  because  it  omitted  an  important 
part  of  the  report;  that  it  meant  something 
different  because  it  used  different  language; 
that  it  could  not  mean  the  same  thing  when 
the  two  were  so  widely  different  in  their 
terms.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
learned  Senator  that  his  argument  is  in  de- 
fault in  that  respect. 

Upon  reviewmg  all  the  propositions  thiit 
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have  been  made,  I  still  insist  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  bj  myself,  that  where  there  is  a 
disputed  qaestion  in  regard  to  a  retaro,  the 
two  Houses  together,  voting  bj  States,  shonld 
decide  it,  is  the  one  most  in  consonance  with 
the  Constitution  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions. It  preserves  the  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional weight  of  the  States,  and  it  is  the 
only  mode  suggested  that  does.  It  presents 
the  same  features  that  the  electoral  college  has, 
and  it  is  the  only  provision  that  does  it  It  car- 
ries out  just  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion seemed  to  intend,  and  it  is  the  onlj  one 
that  does  it.  It  remits  the  decision  of  an  im- 
portant question  to  the  two  Houses  acting  in 
their  capaoitj  under  the  Constitution  and  act- 
ing in  the  way  that  the  Constitution  intended 
them. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  the  opinions  of  other  Senators,  that 
this  proposition  is  the  true  solution  of  this 
qaestion  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mftohbll 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Johnston]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopbb]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naya. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered* 

Mr.  BOOT  and  Mr.  HOWE.  Let  the  amend- 
ment be  reported.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
*  will  be  read. 

The  Chi^f  Clbbk.  The  amendment  of  Mr. 
CoopEB  is  to  add  to  section  2  the  following 
words : 

And  if  the  two  Honses  do  not  agree  at  to  which 
return  shall  be  counted,  then  that  vote  shall  be 
counted  which  the  House  of  Kepresentatires,  voting 
by  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House, 
shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  one. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  this  amendment  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  first  word,  "and,^' 
and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting  the  following : 

If  the  Senate  should  vote  for  counting  one  certifi- 
cate and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  another,  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  shall  finally  deter- 
mine which  shall  be  counted,  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State,  including  the  Senators 
therefrom,  having  one  vote ;  but  if  the  representa- 
tion of  any  State  shall  be  equally  divided,  its  vote 
shall  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  if  this  amendment  be  adopted  it  so 
adopted  becomes  the  text,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  if  adopted  it  will  be  still 
sabject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  It  can  be  superseded  by 
another  amendment  ? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
open  to  amendment  of  coarse.    The  question 


is  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  upon 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  orderecL 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — ^yeas  11,  nays  89 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messrs.  Allison,  Bogy,  Davis,  Johnston, 
Kelly,  McCreerr^  Sansom,  Sargent,  Saulsbury, 
Thurman,  and  Withers — 11. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Booth,  Boutwell,  Burnside,  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania.  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chris- 
tiancy,  Cookrell.  Conkling,  Cooper,  Dawes,  Dennis, 
Eaton,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinffhuysen,  Oordon, 
Hamilton,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  luffails,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Key,  Losan,  McDonald,  McMillan.  Mazey, 
Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Morton,  Norwood,  Oglesby, 
Paddock.  Randolph,  Robertson,  Sharon,  West, 
Whyte,  Windom,  and  Wrightr-«9. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthonjr,  Bayard, 
Bruce,  Caperton,  Clayton,  Conover,  Cragin,  Dorsey . 
English,  Qoldth watte,  Hamlin,  Harvey,  Jones  ot 
Nevada,  Keman,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Patterson,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Stevenson, 
Wadleigh,  and  Wallace— 28. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopeb],  which 
will  be  read.         * 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  as  to  which 
return  shall  be  counted,  then  that  vote  shall  be 
counted  which  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  vot- 
ing by  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House, 
shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  13,  nays  35;  as  follows: 

TEAS— Messrs.  Boffy,  Caperton,  Cooper,  Davis, 
Oordon,  Johnston,  Kelly,  MoCreery,  McDonald, 
Bansom,  SauUbury,  Thurman,  and  Withers — 18. 

NATS — Messm.  Allison,  Booth,  Boutwell,  Bum- 
side,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wlit- 
consin,  Christiancv,  Cockrell,  Conklinff,  Dawes, 
Dennis,  Eaton.  Eamuods,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hamilton,  Hitcncock,  Howe,  Ingails,  Jones  of  Flor- 
ida, Key,  Logan,  McMillan,  Maxey,  Merrimon, 
Mitchell,  Morton.  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Robertson, 
Sargent,  West,  Whyto,  Windom,  and  Wright— 86. 

i^ENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Bayard, 
Bruce.  Clayton,  Conover,  Cragin,  Dorsej%  English, 
Goldtnwaite,  Hamlin,  Harvey^  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Keman,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Momll  of  Vermont,  Nor- 
wood, ratterson,  Randolpn,  Sharon.  Sherman,  Spen- 
cer, Stevenson,  Wadleign,  and  Waliaoe~25. 

So  the  amendment  was  reiected. 

Mr.  MAXET.  I  handed  in  yesterday  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  at  the 
proper  time.    I  believe  this  is  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  is  no 
amendment  pending ;  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MAXET.  I  offer  the  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  fro  tempore.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reporteo. 

The  Chist  Ulbrk.  The  amendment  is  to 
add  to  the  second  section  the  following  : 

But  if  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree  as  to  which  of 
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the  returns  shall  be  counted,  then  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  as  presiding  officer  o<  the  two  Houses, 
shall  decide  which  is  the  true  and  valid  return,  ana 
the  same  shall  then  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nayH  on  that  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  ask  that  the  whole  section 
as  it  will  stand  if  amended  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  section 
will  be  read  as  it  will  stand  if  this  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State, 
purporting  to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes 
^iven  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and 
Vice-Presideot  in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall 
be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
when  assembled  to  count  the  votes :  and  that  return 
from  such  State  shall  be  countea  which  the  two 
Houses,  acting  separately^  shall  decide  to  be  the  true 
and  valid  return.  But  if  the  two  Houses  fail  to 
affree  as  to  which  of  the  returns  shall  be  counted, 
then  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  two  Houses,  shall  decide  which  is  the  true 
and  valid  retam,  and  the  same  siiall  then  be  counted. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  have  two  objections  to 
this  amendment.  The  first  is  one  perhaps  of 
mere  phraseology.  It  declares  that  *'  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
two  Houses,  shall  decide.''  I  do  not  think 
myself,  under  the  Constitution,  that  any  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  counting 
the  votes  is  in  the  character  of  a  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  two  Houses,  which  implies  a  strict 
joint  assembly,  and  logically  to  my  mind  would 
imply  that  the  two  Houses  then  and  there  as- 
sembled, as  they  frequently  do  in  the  States, 
as  they  do  in  my  State,  should  act  in  a  con- 
solidated way  and  decide  any  question  that 
might  arise  just  as  either  House  would  alone. 
Therefore,  phrased  as  the  amendment  is,  I  can- 
not vote  for  it  for  that  reason,  for  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  either  House  when  he 
is  performing  that  duty,  in  any  legal  and  con* 
stituttonal  sense.  That  he  sits  in  the  chair, 
and  that  everybody  keeps  quiet,  I  agree ;  but 
in  respect  of  it  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
sense  1  do  not  believe  it  at  all.  But  of  course 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  change  that  phrase- 
ology. 

The  objection  that  I  have  in  substance  to 
this  amendment,  and  which  to  my  mind  is  ab- 
solutely fatal,  is  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be,  sometimes  has  been,  and  very  like- 
ly often  will  be  a  candidate  for  President  or 
for  Vice-President  himself,  and  this  amend- 
ment proposes  that  that  very  person,  selected 
by  designation,  shall,  in  a  case  of  great  doubt 
and  dispute,  when  the  two  Houses  acting  with 
a  patriotic  disposition  to  follow  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  are  unable  to  agree,  decide 
himself  whether  he  shall  be  President  or  not. 
It  appears  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  very  un- 
safe and  dangerous  proposition.    It  is  wrong 


in  principle,  as  I  think ;  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  last  degree  in  practice,  I  hare 
no  doubt  at  all. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  this  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
after  very  considerable  reflection,  the  dnty  of 
counting  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  is  devolved  upon  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  composing  the 
Congress.  My  mind  is  not  clear  whether  the 
two  Houses  when  sitting  in  joint  session  shonld 
vote  as  one  body  or  vote  separately.  At  the 
last  session  I  ventured  to  say  that  they  shonld 
vote  as  one  body.  The  inclination  of  my  mmd 
now  is  the  other  way ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  in  Congress,  and  I 
think  so  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  now  de- 
tain the  Senate  to  express.  Entertaining  that 
view,  we  have  no  power  to  delegate  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  or  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  to  commissioners,  or  to  any  tribunal 
whatsoever  the  right  to  decide  any  controvert- 
ed question  arising  upon  the  count  of  the  votes. 
It  must  be  done  by  the  Congress ;  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  As  I  eaid, 
I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  now  by  assigning 
the  reasons  why  I  think  so.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  I  cannot  support  this  amendment  upon 
that  ground. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  but  a  moment.  I  approach 
this  question  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence. 
It  has  been  discussed  by  the  best  legal  minds  of 
the  Senate  and  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  land ; 
but  I  am  well  convinced  that,  if  a  constitation- 
al  mode  could  be  adopted  for  perfecting  the 
electoral  returns  before  they  come  before  the 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  it  would 
be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  and  we  should  di- 
rect our  efforts  to  bring  that  state  of  affairs 
about.  There  should  be  no  bone  of  contentioa 
in  the  joint  convention  when  it  meets.  The 
great  danger  is  that  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  there  which  might  create  such  great 
discord  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  countrr. 
Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
any  duty  which  is  reasonable  and  proper,  joi^ 
as  Congress  imposed  on  that  court  duties  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  registers  in 
bankruptcy  and  the  organization  of  bankrupt 
courts.  These  duties  were  quite  outside  of  the 
specific  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  tlie 
Constitution,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  agents 
of  this  Government,  whether  Cabinet  minister?, 
courts,  or  officers  of  any  kind,  can  have  reason- 
able extra  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Con- 
gress, which  they  are  bound  to  perform  or  give 
up  the  positions  they  occupy. 

Taking  that  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  that  such  legislation  should  be  had 
here  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  |>nw» 
facie  legality,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  these  retnm? 
before  they  come  to  the  joint  convention.  If 
the  electors  were  made  to  meet,  say,  on  thels^ 
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Wedneedaj  of  November,  instead  of  early  in 
Deoember,  as  the  law  now  provides,  and  if  the 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Uoases  woald  meet, 
say,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February, 
instead  of  late  in  January,  ample  time  would 
be  given  for  an  examination  of  these  returns. 
I  do  not  mean  an  examination  of  the  matter 
inclosed  in  the  envelopes,  but  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  votes  were 
cast.  If  the  electors  were  obliged  by  law  to 
subscribe  their  names  on  the  envelopes  inclos- 
ing the  returns,  together  with  the  date  and 
hour  of  meeting  and  mode  of  procedure,  then 
the  returns  when  they  reach  the  President  of 
the  Senate  would  show  on  their  faces  all  ne- 
cessarv  information  to  determine  their  legality 
or  illegality. 

If  these  returns  could  bo  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  the  Supreme  Oourt, 
either  as  a  court  or  as  a  board  of  examination 
organized  under  a  law  of  Oongress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  returns,  the  fact  would 
develop  itself  at  once  if  there  were  irregular- 
ities of  procedure,  or  if  two  or  more  sets  of 
returns  had  been  forwarded  from  any  one 
State.  In  the  latter  event  the  court  or  board 
of  examination  could  send  for  witnesses  and 
issue  all  necessary  processes  to  determine 
which  were  the  legal  returns.  After  the  ne- 
cessary examination  the  legal  returns  could  be 
certified  back  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by 
the  board  of  examination,  and  he  would  then 
be  able  to  present  to  the  joint  convention  at 
their  meeting  returns  which  on  their  faces 
would  show  themselves  valid.  Thus  the  in- 
trusion of  this  bone  of  contention  would  be 
avoided. 

There  may  be  grave  constitutional  objections 
to  this  plan,  but  £  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
duty  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  Supreme 
Oourt  in  some  form.  It  seems  to  me  an  equi- 
table way  of  arranging  the  matter,  and  one  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  au- 
thorized by  Oongress  to  part  with  these  returns, 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
amination. 

li  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  must  be  to  every 
Senator,  to  witness  the  spirit  with  which  tiiis 
question  has  been  approach^.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  display  of  partisan  feeling, 
and  we  should  endeavor  before  we  leave  the 
subject  to  have  it  in  such  condition  as  to  leave 
no  ground  for  such  a  display  at  the  meeting  of 
tlie  joint  convention. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  for  con- 
sideration. I  have  drafted  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  covering  these  points  which  at  the 
proper  time  I  may  offer. 

Mr.  SAULSBURT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  proposed  to  say  anything  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  of  a  character  that  I  think  will  be  very 
dangerous  in  practice  if  it  should  be  adopted. 
I  only  rise  to  say  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.    It 


proposes  to  confer  in  a  certain  contingency 
upon  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  the  right 
to  determine  a  question  about  which  the  two 
Houses  of  Oongress  are  at  disagreement  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous  power 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  however 
exsdted  his  position,  however  pure  his  life  and 
character.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  confer 
such  a  power,  involving  such  consequences  as 
would  then  probably  arise,  upon  any  one  in- 
dividual. Especially  would  I  oppose  the  vest- 
ing of  such  great  power  in  the  Vice-President 
after  there  had  been  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Oongress  upon  the  subject 
of  which  of  two  returns  of  the  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  certified  from 
the  same  State,  shoald  be  counted. 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  in 
the  Ooramittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
where  it  was  under  discussion  I  think  the  feel- 
ing very  generally  was  that  the  question  was 
one  of  vast  importance  and  one  which  ought 
at  least  to  be  brought  to  the  consideration  and 
attention  of  Oongress.  The  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  respective  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  were  not  bound  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  bill  was  reported  to  ad- 
here to  its  provisions.  I  should  have  preferred 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  I  voted  for  that 
most  coraially  as  an  amendment,  but  it  has 
been  voted  down. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  what  there 
might  possibly  arise  a  contingency  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when,  if  we  have  nothing 
but  the  constitutional  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject, great  difficnlty  and  embarrassment  may 
result  I  have  listened  to  this  debate ;  I  have 
heard  the  views  of  Senators  in  reference  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  the  counting  and  ascertain- 
ing of  the  result  of  a  presidential  election ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  widely  differ  from 
my  learned  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  WhtteI 
in  his  view  of  that  sabject.  The  constitutional 
provision  is  simply  that  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  shall  receive  and  open  the  votes. 
It  does  not  say  nor  does  it  imply,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  he  shall  count  the  votes. 

In  fact,  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  this  morning  showed  that  if  any  im- 
plication arises  from  the  language  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  and  the  practice  at  the  first  Oongress, 
it  is  adverse  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  and  the  implication  is  the 
other  way,  that  he  shall  not  count  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  the  first  presiding  officer  of  this  body 
under  the  Oonstitution,  before  Its  adoption, 
was  specially  required  and  authorized  to  count 
the  votes  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  when  no 
such  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body  under  the  language 
of  the  Oonstitution.    The  presiding  officer  at 
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that  time,  Mr.  LangdoD,  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive, to  open,  and  to  count  the  votes;  but 
under  the  constitutional  provision,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  was  only  to  receive  and  to 
open  the  votes.  There  is  no  express  grant  of 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  count  the  votes ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
competent  at  any  previous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  have  determined  for  them- 
selves, in  the  absence  of  an  express  provision 
on  the  subject,  who  should  count  the  votes, 
whether  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  persons  appointed 
by  their  respective  Houses.  There  is  nothing 
in  -the  Constitution  to  inhibit  it,  either  by 
express  provision,  or,  as  I  conceive,  by  im- 
plication. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  precedents  which 
have  been  cited  are  entitled  to  some  weight  as 
authority,  indicating  at  least  what  may  have 
been  considered  the  meaning,  but  they  are  not 
constitutional  provisions.  The  practice  has 
been,  and  the  precedents  establish  the  practice, 
that  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  counts 
when  there  is  but  one  return ;  but  those  pre- 
cedents do  not  incorporate  any  provision  into 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
provision,  I  maintain  that  it  would  have  been 
competent,  on  any  occasion  when  the  vote  for 
President  was  to  be  counted,  for  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress  to  have  designated  some 
other  party  than  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  count  the  votes.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
practice  has  not  been  a  wise  one.  I  am  only 
saying  that  that  practice  has  not  the  force  and 
effect  of  constitutional  provision,  that  it  incor- 
porates nothing  into  the  Constitution  that  is 
not  there,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
stitutional provision  on  the  subject  as  to  who 
shall  count  the  votes,  it  was  competent  for 
Congress  to  provide  some  person  other  than 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  have  counted 
them,  if  in  their  wisdom  they  had  seen  proper 
80  to  do. 

Now,  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  fails  to  provide 
for  one  contingency  that  may  happen.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  serious  objection  to 
the  bill  except  upon  that  ground,  that  it  fails 
to  provide  for  one  contingency  that  may 
happen  in  the  future  history  of  this  country, 
and  that  is  when  two  returns  have  been  sent 
up  from  any  State,  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  are  at  disagreement  in  reference  to 
which  of  those  two  returns  are  the  true  re- 
turns, then,  if  they  cannot  agree,  but  disagree, 
the  vote  of  that  State  shall  be  thrown  away. 
That  such  a  contingency  may  arise  is  unques- 
tiopable,  because  it  has  arisen  at  one  time,  and 
at  the  very  last  presidential  election  such  a 
contingency  did  arise,  and  the  vote  of  Louisiana 
was  cast  aside. 

Now,  we  ought  not  to  leave  this  matter  in 
that  condition.     The  bill  introduced  by  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  does  leave  it  in  that  con- 
dition, if  there  is  no  concord  and  agreement 
between  the  two  Houses.  The  bill  b  defec- 
tive in  not  Airther  providing  some  rule  by 
which  the  true  returns  from  a  State  in  that 
condition  shall  be  counted.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  met  the  case,  in 
my  judgment,  upon  the  true  and  proper 
ground ;  that  was,  to  give  to  the  two  Uonses 
of  Congress,  voting  by  States,  the  right  and 
the  power  to  determine  that  question.  But 
that  amendment  has  been  voted  down.  And 
now  an  amendment  is  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  in  that  contingency— that 
is,  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Honsea 
of  Congress — ^the  power  shall  be  conferred 
on  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body.  That,  1 
say,  would  be  conferring  on  him  a  most  fear- 
ful power ;  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  on 
his  part,  I  apprehend,  would  not  only  create 
dissatisfaction,  but  might  lead  to  resnhs  in 
themselves  very  embarrassing. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  disagree  as  to  which  of 
the  returns  in  the  case  of  double  returns  should 
be  counted,  there  would  be  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  body,  and  especially  if  his  decision  was 
cast  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  his  party 
on  that  subject.  To  avoid  any  such  danger,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  questioning  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  action,  I  should  be  unwiUiog 
to  see  him  placed  in  the  possession  of  such 
authority.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  body  has  the  right  under  the 
Constitution,  as  has  been  contended  by  some 
already,  of  judging  when  two  returns  are 
made  which  is  the  proper  return.  It  is  a  case 
which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made ;  and  if  I  could  admit'  (which  I  do  not 
admit)  that  the  Constitution  confers  upon  him 
now  the  power  of  counting  the  votes,  that 
being  a  mere  ministerial  act,  it  does  not  con- 
fer upon  him  the  power  of  judging  as  to  which 
of  two  returns  is  the  correct  return ;  it  does 
not  devolve  upon  him  the  fearful  power  of  de- 
ciding a  question  of  that  magnitude.  Certain- 
ly it  will  not  be  contended  that,  when  there 
are  two  returns  presented  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  btdy  where  he  must  exercise 
judgment,  where  he  must  exercise  discretion, 
the  decision  of  that  is  the  exeroise  of  a  minis- 
terial act.  It  is  a  judicial  act,  to  idl  intents 
and  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland,  if  I  understand 
him  aright,  contends  that  the  power  to  connt 
the  votes  is  lodged  in  the  Preudent  of  the 
Senate,  and  id  a  ministerial  act;  but  if  he 
means  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  decision 
which  he  may  render  between  different  re- 
turns is  a  ministerial  act,  I  differ  entirely  and 
essentially  from  his  conclusion.  Wherever 
there  is  the  exercise  of  judgment  required, 
wherever  there  is  discretion  involved,  then  the 
act  ceases  to  be  a  ministerial  act  and  becomes^ 
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not  j^Koti-Jadioial,  but  Jadioial  in  faot.  So 
^en,  if  I  were  to  admit  that  under  the  Con- 
stitatioQ  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  invest- 
ed with  aathoritj  and  power,  not  onlj  to  re- 
ceive and  open  the  vot'es,  bat  to  ootint  the 
votes,  I  do  not  admit  that,  when  the  qaestion 
is  presented  of  deoidinff  between  two  sets  of 
retarns,  he  is  invested  with  any  authority 
under  the  Constitution  of  deciding  which  shall 
be  counted.  That  being  the  case,  I  was  in 
favor  of  some  amendment  to  the  bill  pro- 
posed bj  the  Senator  from  Indiana  which 
woald  meet  that  contingency.  But  nothing 
that  I  have  seen  yet  fully  meets  with  my  ap- 
proval except  the  amendment,  which  lias  been 
rejected,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Yir- 
gioia.  It  is  true  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopkb] 
as  the  next  best  proposition  to  meet  the  diffi- 
calty,  but  that  likewise  has  been  defeated. 
Now  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mazbt]  is  of  such  a  character,  in- 
vesting the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  with 
such  fearful  power,  that  I  am  unwilling  that 
that  should  become  a  part  of  this  bill,  pre- 
ferring, if  it  is  to  pass,  that  it  pass  without 
any  such  amendmenL  I  shall  therefore  vote 
against  his  amendment,  and  it  was  more  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  my  determination 
to  do  so  that  I  arose  on  this  occasion  than  to 
enter  into  any  general  discussion  upon  the  bill 
or  the  subject  which  it  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN'.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago  in  making  some  remarks  on  this 
subject,  I  expressed  myself  as  favorable  to 
such  an  amendment  as  that  which  has  since 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
On  reflection,  however,  I  became  so  impressed 
with  the  faot  that  our  past  history  shows  us 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  either  on  a 
redlection  as  Vice-President  or  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  is  so  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  question  which  he  may  thus 
be  called  upon  to  decide,  that  I  abandoned  that 
proposition  and  introduced  an  amendment, 
which  is  not  perfect,  but  which  has  hitherto 
commanded  the  most  votes,  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  representing 
the  popular  branch,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate representing  the  States,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  head  of  the  judiciary,  should  be  a 
tribunal  to  decide  the  question.  That,  I  con- 
cluded, was  the  best  tribunal  we  could  have,  a 
tribunal  further  removed  from  political  influ- 
ence than  any  other ;  and  unless  some  other 
amendment  is  adopted,  when  this  bill  passes 
into  the  Senate,  I  think  I  shall  renew  that 
proposition. 

I  simply  rose  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
probability  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate being  interested  in  the  question  is  a  reason 
why  I  shall  not  vote  for  this  amendment 

Mr.  SARGENT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  upon 
some  plan  for  the  decision  of  a  question  almost 


inevitable  in  the  future,  and  where  for  the 
want  of  a  decision  the  consequences  are  cer- 
tain to  be  BO  grave.  With  what  time  and  at- 
tention I  have  been  able  to  give  to  studying 
the  various  amendments  proposed,  I  have 
thought  that  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  preferable  to  any  other,  d- 
though  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Consti- 
tution contains  in  a  single  clause  all  power  and 
all  direction  there  is  upon  this  matter. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives,  open  all 
the  oertiiioates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  oounted. 

It  must  either  be  done  by  tlie  President  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  two  Houses.  Certainly 
it  is  as  fair  to  presume  that  by  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  it  is  as  much  intended  that 
the  duty  of  deciding  which  are  the  correct 
returns  shall  be  devolved  upon  the  President 
of  the  Senate  as  upon  the  two  Houses.  The 
proposition  that  the  Houses,  acting  either  sep- 
arately or  together,  shall  decide,  has  been  al- 
ready  rejected ;  and  the  only  portion  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  any  operative  effect 
left  for  us  to  act  upon  is  the  first  portion  of  it, 
which  says  that  this  duty,  so  far  as  the  open- 
ing at  any  rate  is  concerned,  shall  devolve  on 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  that  the  contingency  may  arise, 
has  arisen  before  in  our  history,  when  the 
President  of  the  Senate  would  be  a  candidate 
for  President  or  perhaps  for  Vice-President,  and 
his  act  might  have  the  effect  to  either  elect  or 
defeat  him  and  his  party  in  his  aspirations  to 
that  office.  But  I  had  rather,  even  with  any 
temptation  which  might  arise  under  that  con- 
dition of  things,  leave  it  to  the  fair  judgment 
of  any  man  of  sufficient  character  to  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  position  of  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  than  to  leave  it  to  either  House,  or  to 
both  Houses,  or  to  any  tribunal  where  it  will 
be  determined  simply  upon  party  oonsid^Ti- 
tions.  I  suppose  tnere  is  no  doubt  that  a  de- 
cision by  States  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  influenced  almost  wholly  by 
questions  of  party,  and  adding  the  Senate  to 
them  would  not  change  those  considerations  at 
alL  If  the  Senate  and  the  House  should  decide 
this  matter  sitting  in  Joint  convention,  each 
Senator  and  each  member  having  one  vote,  it 
would  still  be  determined  by  mere  party  con- 
siderations ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  are  to  expect  in 
a  decision  so  made  the  highest  equity ;  but  to 
any  man  occupying  the  position  of  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  who  should  wrongfully, 
and  obviously  wrongfully,  decide,  whereby  he 
became  a  gainer  and  attained  high  office,  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice-President,  such  con- 
tempt would  follow  him  during  his  term  and 
during  his  whole  life  that  I  believe  any  one 
would  shrink  from  encountering  it.  In  thiH 
day  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  public  opinioxi,  of 
the  facility  for  making  known  all  facts,  of  sift- 
ing things  to  the  bottom,  any  man  who  should 
fraudulently  decide  in  favor  of  his  own  claims 
by  wrongfully  declaring  upon  these  returns, 
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would  place  himself  in  a  more  nnenviable  posi- 
tion than  that  of  Benedict  Arnold,  I  might  say 
even  than  that  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  man,  under  any  tempta- 
tion or  for  any  office,  even  if  he  could  hold  it 
after  such  an  act,  to  shield  himself  or  to  en- 
counter contempt  like  that  which  would  fall  on 
his  head  from  the  whole  American  people  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  Therefore 
I  believe  that  that  in  itself  would  be  a  safeguard 
tor  the  purity  of  his  act,  and  a  very  high  one. 
For  this  reason  I  am  disposed,  for  one,  to 
vot«  for  this  am^dment  and  to  lodge  this  pow- 
er where  it  would  seem  that  by  some  plausible 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  the  fathers 
intended  that  it  should  be  lodged.  There  may 
be  some  difSculty  in  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment. Of  course  in  the  Senate,  when  this  bill 
im  reported,  if  the  amendment  shall  be  now 
adopted,  the  phraseology  can  be  changed ;  but 
there  is  certainly  the  idea  carried  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  body ; 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  Oi6  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea,  open  all 
the  oertiflcatea,  and  the  votea  shall  then  be  oounted. 

There  certainly  is  a  body  assembled,  a  joint 
convention  made  up  of  the  two  Houses,  as- 
sembled for  this  limited  purpose,  and  a  person 
is  designated  who  is  to  act  in  their  presence, 
and  act  in  the  way  that  a  presiding  officer 
ordinarily  acts.  Of  course  he  is  not  here  called 
distinctly  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body,  but 
the  inference  is  certainly  carried  by  the  lan- 
guage that  he  is  to  act  in  a  certain  capacity, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  that  manner; 
and  therefore  the  phraseology  itself  does  not 
trouble  me  much,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  cor- 
rected in  that  respect,  and  may  conform  per- 
haps more  nearly  to  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  leaving  out  the  words  *^  as  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  two  Houses,"  and  simply 
require  this  duty  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses. 

I  give  thus  briefly  my  reasons  for  voting  for 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  the  best  we 
have  had 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  my  surprise  at  the  ground  upon  which 
my  learned  friend  from  CaJifomia  has  placed 
his  support  of  this  amendment,  touching  a 
man^s  judging  in  his  own  case.  If  I  under- 
stand him,  his  reason  for  being  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  so  far  as  it  respects  that  particular 
feature  of  it,  is  that,  if  a  man  were  to  judge 
erroneously,  wrongly,  in  his  own  case- in  order 
to  gain  tlie  election,  if  he  were  a  candidate 
himself,  he  would  be  so  followed  by  obloquy 
and  moral  perdition  in  this  worla  that  he 
would  be  restrained  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  spoke  of  corruption; 
not  of  an  error  in  judgment.  Errors  of  judg- 
ment we  are  all  liable  to ;  and  so  is  any  human 
tribunal. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  So  we  are ;  but  I  have 
always  been  taught   to  suppose  that  those 


people  were  least  liable  to  errors  of  judgment 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  question  to  be  d^ 
cided.  That  is  the  very  principle  upon  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  we.  nowhere  in  our  potity, 
and  nowhere  in  the  polity  of  any  ciyUized 
country,  allow  a  man  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  It  is  not  because  any  man  who  may 
happen  to  have  a  cause  and  be  a  judge  is  co^ 
rupt,  or  would  mean  to  be  corrupt  if  he  de< 
cided  his  own  cause;  but  it  is  because  we 
know,  as  human  nature  is,  that  no  man  in  his 
own  cause  can  generally  be  considered  as  im- 
partial, that  his  mind  is  biased,  and  his  intel- 
lect, therefore,  is  unable  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  to  hold  evenly  and  fairly  the  balance 
between  opposing  considerations  or  opposiDg 
facts.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  principle 
upon  which  we  do  not  allow  people  to  act 
themselves  where  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. That  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
aUow  a  Senator  here  to  vote  upon  a  measnre 
in  which  he  is  directly  and  personally  inter- 
ested, peculiar  to  himself;  not  that  if  he  did  it 
we  should  expect  that  he  was  doing  it  from 
corrupt  motives,  if  he  decided  in  his  own 
&vor,  but  because  we  should  expect  that  he 
was  incapable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of 
bringing  to  the  consideration  of  that  question 
a  perfectly  impartial  mind.  I  think  that  is  the 
principle. 

Now,  here  you  propose  by  a  distinct  affinssp 
tion  of  law  that  a  person  who  may  be,  and  who 
often  is,  and  is  likely  often  to  be,  the  very  per- 
son whose  right  to  the  office  is  in  question, 
shall,  in  a  case  of  the  greatest  donbt,  when  the 
two  Houses  disagree,  and  when  the  direction 
in  which  that  doubt  may  be  solved  is  to  torn 
the  scale,  be  the  judge  himself.  Mr.  Prea- 
dent,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that  is 
sound  in  principle  or  safe  in  practice;  qnite 
the  reverse.  If  there  is  any  man  who  ought 
not  to  be  authorized  to  exercise  any  judgment 
to  determine  a  disputed  question  it  is  that  man 
who  is  interested  in  it;  and  yet  this  amend- 
ment selects  the  very  person  who  in  our  ptft 
history  has  sometimes  been,  and  in  our  fatnre 
history  often  will  be,  the  person  voted  for  as 
either  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
reasoning  of  my  learned  friend  from  Califor- 
nia is  well  founded. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  might  add  another  sng- 
gestion.  This  case,  of  course,  is  encompassed 
with  difficulties.  I  presume  that  any  one  who 
addresses  himself  to  it  does  it  with  some  donbt, 
with  some  fear  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
conclusions.  I  have  endeavored  to  inform  mj- 
self  by  the  progress  of  this  debate  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  to  be  encountered,  and  to 
exercise  such  judgment  aa  I  could  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me,  in  the  absence  of 
light  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  view  of  socb 
differences  of  opinion  among  those  around  me, 
to  arrive  at  a  concluraon  in  which  I  can  hvn 
entire  confidence ;  but  I  can  suppose  a  oaae 
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where  if  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  nominated  hj  anr  party  or  re- 
ceiving any  electoral  votes,  and  it  hecame  his 
duty  under  a  law  like  this  to  open  and  decide 
upon  the  returns,  he  would  retire  from  the 
office ;  he  would  resign ;  and  then  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  choose  some 
person  who  wouid  not  have  this  disability. 

I  am  not  sure  that  if  it  was  decided  that  the 
responsibility  had  better  be  concentrated  upon 
a  single  individual  of  high  character  rather 
than  be  diffused  through  a  body  where  respon- 
sibility is  entirely  lost,  so  many  partaking  of 
it,  and  it  becomes  merely  conventional  and 
party,  the  law  miffht  not  require  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  should  vacate  his 
office  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  rather  in  case  any 
electoral  votes  should  be  cast  for  him.  That 
certainly  would  remove  the  difficulty.  Then 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  does  not 
pass  upon  a  question  the  result  of  which  is  to 
give  him  either  the  Presidency  or  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  would  suggest 
that  to  my  friend  from  Vermont  as  entirely 
obviating  the  objection  which  he  makes  to  the 
amendment.  That  is  to  say,  the  amendment 
might  be  so  framed  that  in  case  the  presiding 
officer  shall  receive  electoral  votes  from  any 
State  in  the  Union  he  shall  retire  from  his 
office  and  the  Senate  shall  select  a  presiding 
officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  open  the  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  How  do  you  get  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  im- 
pressed,* when  the  question  was  first  mooted 
of  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  to  this  sec- 
ond section,  that  some  plan  should  be  devised 
to  avoid  or  prevent  what  it  was  said  would 
inevitably  follow  in  case  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  that  a  State  might  be 
disfranchised.  I  then  turned  over  in  my  own 
mind  what  plan  would  be  better,  which  of 
the  several  amendments  that  have  been  sug- 
gested it  would  be  better  to  adopt  in  order 
to  meet  the  contingency  that  might  arise. 
The  more  I  have  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
the  more  I  have  been  brought  to  the  opinion 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  better  and  safer  and 
more  logical  to  leave  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

I  confess  that  so  far  as  the  amendment  under 
consideration  is  concerned,  it  strikes  me  of  all 
others  as  being  the  most  objectionable.  I 
certainly  cannot  agree  to  the  reasoning  or  ar- 
gument presented  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  occurs  to  me  that  if  that  argument 
be  sound,  then  upon  the  same  principle  it  were 
better  and  safer  in  all  cases  to  make  a  man 
jndge  in  his  own  case,  because  that  high  sense 
of  honor  which  the  Senator  presumes  would 
obtain  in  the  person  who  is  to  decide  this 
question  would  necessarily  keep  him  in  the 
right  path.  All  experience  demonstrates  this 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  as  conclusively  as 


anything  else  that  can  be  demonstrated,  that 
we  know  less  of  the  strength  of  our  own  preju- 
dices than  of  anything  on  earth;  and  there 
is  no  one  thing  upon  which  we  are  such  un- 
safe judges  as  when  we  come  to  determine 
how  strong  our  prejudices,  or  feelings  or  in- 
terests may  be  on  a  given  question.  If  self  in 
any  instance  this  wavering  balance  'shakes,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  right  adjusted.  We  may  think 
it  is,  but  it  is  inevitably  true  that  it  is  not  right 
adjusted. 

J^ow  take  the  proposed  amendment ;  how- 
ever much  may  be  the  interest  however  much 
may  be  Involved  in  the  question,  personally  or 
otherwise,  to  the  person  who  has  to  decide  it, 
he  may  attempt  to  divest  himself  of  all  preju- 
dice and  all  feeling  and  all  interest,  and  yet, 
all  tmconsciously  it  may  be,  he  is  thus  influ- 
enced. It  is  dangerous  for  that  reason  to  in- 
trust him  with  the  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  logic  for  leaving  this  question  to  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  that  is  by  reason  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  two  bodies.  There  is  argument  in 
favor  of  that  by  reason  of  his  relation,  ratlier 
than  leave  it  to  an  outside  tribunal ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  reason  is  more  than 
overcome  by  his  possible,  and  in  many  in- 
stances his  actual,  relation  to  the  question; 
and  for  that  reason,  without  mentioning  oth- 
ers, it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  against 
intrusting  the  power  of  deciding  the  question 
to  him  is  all-conclusive. 

Now,  suppose  the  presiding  officer  shall  not 
be  the  person,  then  it  is  proposed  either  that 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  as  a 
court,  skall  be  selected  as  the  tribunal  to  which 
this  question  shall  be  left.  Another  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  shall  be  left  to  three  persons  per- 
haps— ^the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses 
and  the  Ohief  Justice  of  the  United  States ;  and 
other  tribunals  have  been  named.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  is  illogical,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
very  theory  of  our  system  of  government,  the 
nature  and  duties  and  obligations  imposed 
upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  an  outside  tribunal  shall  be  selected 
as  umpire.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  logi- 
cal that  in  a  case  where  the  two  Houses  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  bill,  upon  a  joint  reso- 
lution, or  any  other  measure,  you  shall  provide 
that  an  umpire  shall  be  called  in  to  settle  this 
difference.  If  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  trusted  by  reason  of  that  sense  of  duty 
that  he  feels  is  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  fear 
of  public  condemnation,  then  why  not  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  7  Each  and  every  member 
of  either  House  must  be  impressed  just  as  much 
as  he  would  be,  and  comes  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  impressed  with  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions that  are  upon  him.  Now  when  the  two 
Houses,  acting  honestly,  faithfully,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  arrive  at  what  is  right,  as  we 
must  presume  they  are  thus  impressed,  are  un- 
able to  determine,  why  not  there  leave  the 
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qaestion,  and  whj  seek  from  an  ontside  tribu- 
nal to  settle  this  question  that  they  are  unable 
to  determine,  a  question  that  they  have  strug- 
gled to  settle  honestl/  and  faithf oUt-  and  imder 
their  oaths? 

It  is  said  that  it  is  unfair  and  that  it  is  nn- 
just  to  a  State  that  its  electoral  vote  shall  be 
rejected,  and  that  unless  you  provide  some 
tribunal  it  may  occur,  the  two  Houses  disar 
greeing,  that  the  vote  cannot  be  counted. 
Now  suppose  that  shall  occur.  It  occurs 
after  an  honest  and  faithful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Houses  to  agree.  The  two  Houses 
have  attempted  to  agree  upon  a  bill  and  it 
fails;  and  the  two  Houses  have  attempted 
to  agree  upon  this  question  and  they  fail. 
I  think  it  would  rarely  occur  that  the  ques- 
tion could  be  presented  in  such  a  form  that 
the  two  Houses  could  not  agree;  but  if  it 
should  occur,  it  results  from  mismanagement, 
corrupt,  captious,  unfair,  unfaitJiful  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  a  State,  because 
persons  representing  the  State  have  sent  up 
their  returns  in  such  a  form  that  the  two 
Houses,  acting  in  good  faith  and  under  their 
sworn  obligations,  are  unable  to  determine 
what  shall  be  done.  If  in  such  an  event  a 
State  shall  not  have  its  vote,  it  occurs  to  me  it 
is  only  one  of  those  cases  where,  by  reason  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  State  or  by  reason 
of  the  inability  of  the  two  Houses  to  agree 
after  the  most  faithful  action  or  both  togedier, 
the  State  fails  to  have  its  vQte,  it  may  be  a 
misfortune,  but  it  is  only  another  instance  of 
those  that  frequently  occur  in  legislation  or  in 
the  administration  of  our  affairs  where  there 
is  loss,  and  it  were  better  and  safer  that  the 
loss  should  occur,  perhaps,  than  to  attempt  to 
encourage  any  doubtful  legislation  or  to  pro- 
vide a  tribttufld  or  method  of  settling  it  that  is 
doubtful  and  questionable,  to  say  the  least  of 
it, 

I  therefore  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stands,  so  far  as 
this  section  is  concerned.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
present  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  any  tribunal  outside  of  the  two  bodies 
to  come  in  and  assist  in  this  question.  I  think 
the  two  Houses  ought  to  count  the  vote,  and 
if  they  are  unable  to  agree  where  there  are  two 
returns,  then,  if  it  occurs  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  is  lost,  it  results  after  the  most  faithful, 
deliberate  and  conscientious  action,  as  I  am 
bound  to  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  two  bodies. 
If^  then,  they  are  unable  to  agree,  we  have  a 
case  that  is  not  provided  for,  and  that  we  can- 
not safely  provide  for,  perhaps,  as  the  Consti- 
tution stands. 

Mr.  DAWES.  Mr.  President,  my  difficulty 
with  this  amendment  is  that  it  derives  its 
whole  authority  from  a  statute.  A  statute  of 
the  United  States  in  this  amendment  devolves 
upon  the  President  of  the  Senate :  or,  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  l^ew  Jersey, 
upon  three  persons  designated;  or,  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  upon 


the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court — a  statoto 
devolves  upon  them  the  designation  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  years.  Their 
authority  is  derived  solely  from  a  statute  of  the 
United  States,  for  nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  the  idea  broached  tbt 
upon  any  individual  in  the  United  States  sh&ll 
be  devolved  the  power  of  selecting  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  who  decides 
this  question  designates  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  gets  his  authority  from 
this  statute,  and  nowhere  else. 

Whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  conM 
be  trusted,  or  whether  the  gentlemen  selected 
in  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Seiutor 
from  New  Jersey  could  be,  or  those  high  char- 
acters who  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tiie  United  States  (which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  of  all  the  amendments),  it  is  enough  to 
my  mind  that  they  have  no  other  authoritj  to 
designate  a  President  of  the  United  States  than 
that  which  they  derive  from  this  statute ;  and 
that  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
took  what  its  f  ramers  thought  was  all  necessa- 
ry pains  at  that  time  to  guard  and  secure  the 
selection  by  the  people  of  a  President,  it  has 
been  left  to  us  here  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  by  a  statute  we  cannot  safely  desig- 
nate a  man  or  men  who  will  select  for  as  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  that  is 
such  a  departure  froUi  the  Constitution  that  I 
cannot  vote  for  it.  If  there  were  no  other  ob- 
jection, it  is  a  power  reposed  in  one  man  or  in 
ten  men,  however  high  their  character,  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  confer.  It  is  in  violation 
of  all  the  analogies  and  all  the  theories  upon 
which  the  Government  itself  is  base^,  and  it 
would  be  the  strangest  anomaly  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  called  a  free  government  of  the 
people,  that  although  in  all  things  else  the  na- 
tion and  the  Constitution  had  studied  to  gir« 
effect  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  we  had  here 
deliberately,  by  a  short  section  of  three  lines, 
selected  a  man  and  clothed  him  with  the  power 
of  saying  who  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  but  the  best  way  out  of  a  difficnl- 
ty,  which  I  admit  (as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  over  and  over  again  impressed  upon  the 
Senate)  may  exist ;  but  because  it  exists,  it 
does  not  authorize  us  without  authority  of  the 
Constitution  itself  to  clothe  any  man  with 
this  authority.  I  agree  with  what  has  just 
been  said  that  while  the  Constitution  does 
clothe  these  two  Houses  with  power,  if  ther 
fail  to  agree,  the  legal  effect  of  it — if  you  do  not 
put  it  into  the  bill — ^the  consequence  of  their 
failing  to  agree  is  Just  what  you  have  written 
out  in  this  bill,  nothing  more.  If  a  question 
arises,  about  the  opening  of  a  vote,  whether 
you  shall  count  it  or  not,  and  those  on  whom 
the  Constitution  has  devolved  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding it  fail  to  agree,  the  legal  consequence  ii 
precisely  what  this  bill  says  shall  be  the  con- 
sequence. It  cannot  be  counted,  because  those 
upon  whom  the  Constitution  has  devolved  tlie 
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power  of  determining  it  have  failed  to  agree 
that  it  sliall  be  ooanted,  or  how  it  shall  be 
counted.  And  becaase  they  fail  to  agree,  and 
because  the  Oonatitution  has  not  gone  further 
to  dispose  of  the  question,  we  propose  to  do 
so  by  a  statute.  The  ingenuity  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  may  be  exhausted 
upon  selecting  the  best  and  the  safest  tribunal ; 
but  still  it  will  lack  constitutional  authority, 
und,  lacking  constitutional  authority,  it  is 
naught  and  being  naught  to  set  up  a  man  as 
President  of  tfie  united  States  without  author- 
ity is  another  definition  of  usurpation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN'.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts that  these  amendments,  or  any  of  them, 
look  to  defeating  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  this  umpire,  this  tribunal,  designates  who 
is  to  be  the  President.  The  people  who  have 
voted,  the  electoral  colleges,  the  States  whose 
votes  have  been  counted,  have  all  had  much  to 
say  as  to  who  shall  be  President,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  these  amendments,  one  and  aU,  is  not 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  prevent 
the  will  of  the  people  beinig  defeated.  It  is 
in  the  event  of  there  being  two  returns  that 
we  wish  to  have  a  tribunal  to  select  the  true 
one,  because  we  believe  that  the  Oonstitution 
contemplated  that  in  that  event  the  vote  of 
each  State  should  be  counted.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  amendments  cannot  be  charac- 
terized as  usurping  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Again,  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  in  his 
proposition  that  these  amendments  have  noth- 
ing to  rest  upon  excepting  statute ;  that  they 
have  not  a  constitutional  basis.  Of  course,  if 
they  have  not  a  constitutional  basis,  that  is 
fjEttal  to  them.  But  I  understand  that,  when  the 
Oonstitution  says  that  *^the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted,'*  a  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  We  are  not 
told  by  the  Oonstitution  how  we  shall  discharge 
that  duty ;  and,  according  to  all  the  analogies 
of  the  Oonstitution,  where  any  subject  is  de- 
volved upon  a  legislative  department  of  the 
Oovernment,  and  we  are  not  told  how  we  are 
to  discharge  the  duty,  we  do  it  by  legislation ; 
we  are  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Oonstitution. 
The  Oonstitution  says  that  tliere  shall  be  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  We  go  on  and 
organize  them.  So  here  it  says  these  votes 
shall  be  counted.  We  go  on  by  legislation 
and  say  how  they  shall  be  counted.  There  is 
a  difficulty  in  finding  a  tribunal  upon  whom 
we  have  a  right  to  impose  the  duty  against 
their  will.  This  is  a  difficulty,  perhaps,  which 
would  exist  in  reference  to  making  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  not  as  a  court,  but  as 
individuals,  the  tribunal  in  this  case.  If  it  is 
a  new  office  created,  they  may  accept  it  or  not, 
as  they  please ;  and  that  is  the  only  difficulty 
that  I  see  in  our  arriving  at  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory amendment. 

Mr.  DAWES.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows  that  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  amendments  were  designed  to  de- 


feat the  will  of  the  people;  but  the  amend- 
ments may  have  that  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
will  of  the  people  cannot  be  expressed  by 
both  of  the  certificates,  and  must  be  expressed 
through  one  or  the  other,  and  you  clothe  an 
individual  with  power  to  say  wbdch  of  those 
two.  One  of  them  expresses  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  other  defeats  the  will  of  the 
people.  You  give  him  the  power  to  select  be- 
tween the  two,  and  you  ^ve  him  the  power  to 
pervert  the  will  of  the  people.  That  is  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  You  do  every  judge  in  all 
cases, 

Mr.  DAWES.  I  know  it ;  and  therefore  the 
Oonstitution  thought  it  not  wise  to  leave  the 
question  to  one  individual.  If  the  meaning  of 
the  Oonstitution  is  that  the  votes  shall  be 
counted  in  such  manner  as  the  two  Houses 
shall  prescribe,  it  would  be  competent  by  leg- 
islation to  prescribe  a  method  for  counting ; 
but  I  have  not  understood  any  one,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  myself  understand,  the  meaning 
of  the  Oonstitution  to  be,  that  the  votes  shall 
be  counted  in  such  manner  as  the  two  Houses 
may  by  law  prescribe,  but  they  shall  be  opened 
by  the  presiding  officer  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  as  Houses,  not  as  members  of  the 
Houses,  and  that  they  shall  then  be  counted. 
I  have  understood  all  to  agree  that  that  means 
they  shall  be  counted  then,  when  they  are  in 
that  presence,  either  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  two  Houses,  or  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  Houses.  If  it  is  to  be  done 
by  either,  then  it  cannot  be  done  by  anybody 
else. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  made 
clearer.  If  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  if  that  is  the  construction,  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  then  it  can- 
not be  done  by  anybody  else ;  and  the  attempt 
to  clothe  any  other  tribunal  with  the  power  to 
count  the  votes  is  to  depart  from  that  provi- 
sion. If  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitution 
means  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  two  Houses, 
then  it  cannot  be  done  by  anybody  else,  and 
the  two  Houses  cannot  devolve  that  trust  on 
anybody  else,  nor  can  any  law  clothe  anybody  . 
else  with  the  power.  That  is  my  difficulty  as 
well  as  objection,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trust  the  President  of  the  Senate  with  it,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  trust  any  individual  with 
it,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  ten  men  picked 
out  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  it^ 
because  underneath  the  point  to  be  decided  lie 
questions  of  fact  growing  out  of  the  corruption 
and  fraud  and  passion  and  disorganization  and 
demoralization  in  a  State,  which  has  so  weak- 
ened and  perverted  its  government  that  the 
State  cannot  make  manifest  who  are  the  men 
it  has  appointed  to  be  electors.  There  is  the 
difficulty ;  there  it  lies ;  and  nothing  will  rem- 
edy it  that  does  not  reach  that.  Least  of  all 
will  it  remedy  it  for  us  to  undertake  to  find  an 
outside  tribunal  and  clothe  it  by  force  of  law 
with  this  extraordinary  power. 
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May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
where  in  the  Constitotion  he  gets  the  idea  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  United 
States  shall  he  a  tribunal  to  count  these  votes 
by  determining  which  of  the  two  votes  shall 
be  counted,  for  that  is  equivalent  to  counting 
them  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  the  propriety 
of  such  a  tribunal  if  it  were  within  the  power 
of  the  Constitution,  though  I  say  that,  of  all 
tribunals  outside,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  the  best,  because  there  is,  thank 
God,  still  a  reverence  for  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  court  itself  and  its 
judgments. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  stating  to  my  friend  that  I  certainly 
do  not  find  it  written  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses  and 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  be  a  tribunal ;  but  I  do 
find  it  written  in  the  Constitution,  mandatory 
upon  us,  that  we  shall  see  that  the  vote  is 
counted,  without  telling  us  how  the  vote  is 
to  be  counted,  and  thereby  imposing  upon  us 
OS  legislators  the  duty,  I  think,  to  make  pro- 
vision that  it  shall  be  fairly  and  justly  counted. 

Mr.  DAWES.  Then  I  understand  the  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  be  that  when  the  votes  are  to 
bo  counted,  the  ^^then"  in  the  Constitution 
(which  is  a  time  fixed,  and  that  time  is  when 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  "then^'  they  must  be 
counted)  means  that  wd  can  provide  by  law 
that  in  some  other  presence,  before  some  other 
tribunal^t  shall  be  determined  how  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  shall  count  the  votes. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  My  friend  does 
not  exactly  get  it  yet.  I  think  that  the  vote 
has  gpt  to  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Houses.  But  like  the  cooking  of  a  fish — you 
must  catch  it  first.  So  you  must  know  what 
you  are  going  to  count  before  "  the  votes  "  can 
"  then  be  counted." 

Mr.  DAWES.  In  other  words,  if  there  are 
two  certificates  coming  up  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  one  having  13  votes  for  John 
Smith  and  the  other  having  13  votes  for  Wil- 
liam Wilkins,  and  if  the  two  Houses,  clothed 
with  the  power  of  counting  the  votes,  cannot 
determine  whether  18  votes  shall  be  counted 
for  John  Smith  or  13  votes  for  the  other  man, 
we  refer  it  to  a  tribunal  to  determine  which  of 
them  shall  be  counted,  and  then  that  judgment 
of  the  tribunal  is  binding  upon  the  two  Houses, 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  the  two  Houses  count- 
ing them  I  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  I  think 
if  this  tribunal  determine  which  18  shall  be 
counted,  they  have  counted  them.  They  have 
determined  the  fact ;  they  have  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  counted  them,  and  it  is  not  the 
two  Houses  that  count  them  after  that.  It  is 
the  two  Houses  that  record  the  judgment  of 
this  tribunal,  to  wit,  that  18  more  shall  be 
added  to  John  Smith  instead  of  William  Wil- 


kins. That  is  not  counting  the  votes  bj  the 
two  Houses.  That  is  trifling  with  the  ques- 
tion. Somebody  else  counts  those  votes,  sud 
I  do  not  find  that  somebody  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  HOWE.    Mr.  President,  I  eannot  no- 
derstand  myself  what  difference,  except  in  oq« 
point  of  view,  it  makes  whom  you  select  to 
decide  the  controversy  that  yon  have  in  wa- 
templation.    If  the  Legislature  has  anthoritj 
to  name  a  tribunal  to  dedde  that  oontroTenr 
at  that  time,  it  does  not  malfe  much  differ- 
ence who  composes  the  tribunal,  except  in  one 
point  of  view.    If  you  want  a  reDublican  de- 
cision, yon  had  better  frame  your  law  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  having  a  republican  tribunal,  snd  if 
yon  want  a  democratic  decision,  you  had  be^ 
ter  take  care  to  frame  your  law  so  that  toq 
have  a  democratic  tribunal.    Tou  see  the  con- 
troversy is  a  very  peculiar  one  that  yon  are 
trying  to  have  decided.    It  is  a  controvem 
upon  which  hangs  the  title  to  the  highest  office 
under  our  Constitution,  the  highest  office  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  a  controversy  to  which  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  parties  og 
the  one  side  or  the  other.    It  is  a  controTem 
so  difiicult  of  solution,  a  controversy  the  facte 
or  the  law  concerning  which  are  so  invoM 
that,  having  been  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  and  to  the  Senate  separately, 
they  have  disagreed  about  it  and  do  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.    One  thinks  the  ricbt 
is  one  way  and  the  other  thinks  the  right  \i 
the  other  way.    That  is  the  sort  of  con^ 
vepsy.    Kow  you  want  to  pick  out  a  man  wbo 
shall  say  off-hand  what  shall  be  done  viti: 
that  question.    Take  a  blind  man,  take  a  fool 
take  a  sage,  it  will  happen,  whoever  you  take, 
that  if  he  is  a  republican  he  will  count  the  r^ 
publican  vote ;  if  he  is  a  democrat  he  will  coost 
the  democratic  vote.    I  take  it  there  is  ^ 
much  doubt  about  that.    I  do  not  mean  t« 
impugn  any  man's  good  faith  or  his  honesty 
when  I  say  that.     You  call  upon  him  to  do  i 
thing  with  only  so  much  light  before  him  tf 
has  led  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  stumble. 
He  finds  every  republican  in  the  United  States 
on  one  side  of  that  controversy.     He  fii^ 
every  democrat  in  the  United  States  on  tht 
other  side  of  it.    He  finds  one  Honse  of  Coe- 
gresB  on  one  side  of  it  and  one  House  on  tit 
other  side  of  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.      Suppose  we  appointei 
an  independent  power  ? 

Mr.  HOWE.  No  matter  how  independ^i- 
he  is,  what  means  has  he  within  his  reacb"' 
determining  that  question  with  anything  V>i< 
precision  and  accuracy?  What  you  wanti 
not  a  tribunal  but  a  form  of  procedure.  ^ 
seems  to  me.  The  law  will  not  aJlow  the  titV 
to  a  horse  to  be  disposed  of  finally  and  cct' 
dusively  without  a  form  of  procedure  befort' 
Judicial  tribunal,  where  evidence  is  heard  frcs 
the  mouths  of  sworn  witnesses,  witnesses  v- 
are  examined  and  cross-examined,  and  i^hf 
every  point  of  law  is  settled  by  one  learned :: 
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jarispnidenco.  When  you  have  obtained  a 
jadgmsnt  in  sach  a  tribanal,  then  yon  allow 
the  title  to  that  horse  to  be  disposed  of,  con- 
fiidered,  concluded,  known.  That  judgment 
imports  absolute  veritj.  You  know  then  who 
owns  the  horse ;  nobodjr  in  the  world  can  dis- 
pat3  it.  But  here  the  gravest  controversy  in 
the  world  we  suppose  is  going  to  be  settled  by 
a  man  or  a  tribunal  who  cannot  swear  a  wit- 
ness, who  cannot  read  a  newspaper,  who  can- 
not have  a  deposition  read  before  it,  who  can- 
not have  an  argament.  Off-hand  from  what 
he  happens  to  know  or  to  have  heard,  he  is  to 
pronounce  upon  the  title  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  pronounce  upon  a  fact 
which  settles  the  Presidency. 

I  have  voted  against  all  these  amendments. 
I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment  for  the 
double  reason,  first,  that  I  do  not  think  in  the 
Omgress  of  the  United  States  lies  the  author- 
ity to  create  any  such  tribunal ;  and,  secondly, 
if  it  had  power  to  legislate  such  a  tribunal  into 
beiug,  I  think  we  might  get  a  better  one  than 
either  that  has  been  named  yet,  or  at  all  events 
wo  might  provide  a  better  form  of  trial  for 
any  one  of  these  tribunals  than  we  yet  have 
provided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTOy.  It  is  a  rule  that  ought 
never  to  be  deported  from  in  law,  that  nobody 
shall  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  who 
Las  any  interest  in  the  result,  and  that  no  one 
shall  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  case;  yet  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  gives  a 
decision  on  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  ever  arose  to  the  very  man  in  all  the 
TJnited  States  most  likely  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  result — ^tho  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  CAMERON,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did 
intend  to  say  a  word  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  IIowe]  sat  down,  but  I  did  not 
got  the  floor  then.  I  may  perhaps  as  well  say 
now  what  probably  I  would  have  said  then. 
AVhile  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  justly 
that  men  generally  vote  according  to  their  preju- 
dices and  vote  with  their  party  and  with  their 
friends,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  do  go 
with  their  consciences  in  preference  to  their 
friends.  I  believe  a  case  might  be  found  where 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  body,  although  in- 
terested himself  in  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, would  vote  with  his  adversaries.  I  might 
bring  to  the  Senator's  mind  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion a  ca^e  which  occurred  here  only  a  little 
while  ago,  when  several  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  House  gave  the  doubt  to  their  adversa- 
ries. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  We  gave  the  certainty  to 
our  adversaries. 

Mr.  CAMERON,  of  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
doubtedly not  one  of  them  would  have  done 
anything  but  what  he  believed  to  be  right;  but 
in  the  case  of  Pinchback,  the  presumed  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  doubts  were  given  by 
enough  of  our  friends  on  this  side  to  deprive 
him  of  his  seat.  So  I  believe  as  men  acted  upon 
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that  occasion  according  to  their  consciences, 
men  in  the  future  will  be  found  here  in  this 
body  who  will  act  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. I  believe  it  is  always  right  to  give 
the  doubts  to  your  friends,  personally  or  po- 
litically, but  I  am  sure  a  good  man  will  always 
act  according  to  his  conscience,  no  matter 
what  the  responsibility  may  be,  no  matter  how 
great  his  personal  interest  may  be  in  the  de- 
cision. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  MaxeyJ. 

Mr.  MAXET.  I  presented  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  was  a  constitutional  solu- 
tion of  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  did  it  be- 
lieving, as  I  yet  believed,  that  the  mode  pro- 
vided is  sustained  by  the  Constitution.  I  do 
not  propose  to  review  one  solitary  argument 
that  1  made  yesterday,  nor  to  change  anything 
I  then  said.  I  do  not  care,  however,  that  the 
record  of  to-day's  proceedings  shall  go  forth 
to  the  world  with  the  remark  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  JohxstonI  without  some 
answer  to  it. 

Upon  what  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
upon  what  authority  of  the  law,  does  he  as- 
sume that  in  giving  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  he  is  giving  it  to 
that  man  most  of  all  others  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question  ?  If  he  be  the  old 
Vice-President  and  the  count  is  of  a  newly- 
elected  ticket,  he  goes  out  with  that  vote.  He 
therefore  does  not  count  himself  in,  because 
he  goes  out  of  office  with  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  President  and  Vice-President.  It  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Vice-President 
is  necessarily  a  candidate  for  reelection  or  a 
candidate  for  President.  It  is  assuming  that 
because  a  man  happens  to  be  Vice-President 
he  necessarily  must  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion or  a  candidate  for  President.  I  only  have 
this  to  say  in  reply  to  that :  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country  any  man  hav- 
ing the  constitutional  requisites  has  just  as 
much  right  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice-President  as  the  Vice-Prew- 
dent  or  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate;  so  that 
the  reason  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  assuming 
that  which  is  not  necessarily  true.  It  may  bo 
so  or  it  may  not  be  so.  The  same  reason  will 
apply  to  any  tribunal  whatever  that  might  bo 
selected  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  be- 
cause every  man  has  the  same  right  if  he  has 
the  constitutional  qualification.  It  is  a  sur- 
passing strange  thing  to  me  that  gentlemen 
should  ob^'ect  to  reposing  this  trust  in  the 
Vice-President  at  this  late  day  and  hour,  after 
the  Government  has  followed  it  from  its  or- 
ganization down  to  the  year  1869, 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  was  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  twenty- 
second  Joint  rale,  hot  I  believe  the  election 
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whicli  took  place  in  November,  1868,  was  the 
first  election  held  nnder  the  joint  rale  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1865.  Up  to  the  year  1869,  according 
to  the  authorities,  the  Vice-President,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  had  always  counted  the 
TOte ;  and  yet  gentlemen  pretend  now  that  this 
power  is  so  dangerous  that  of  all  men  in  Amer- 
ica the  last  man  to  intrast  with  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  They  speak  of  it  as  some- 
thing strange,  and  yet  if  I  remember  history 
correctly,  at  the  very  time  of  the  contested 
election  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Hr.  Burr, 
the  most  excited  race  that  ever  was  run  in  the 
United  States,  requiring  thirty-six  ballots  to 
settle  the  question,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was 
Yice-Presiaent.  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  if  it  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of  history  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Jefferson  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  haying  been  elected  under  Mr. 
Adams  at  the  time  he  was  elected  President, 
following  General  Washington's  election.  Over 
and  over  again  the  Vice-President  has  presided 
when  he  himself  was  either  a  candidate  for  re- 
election or  for  President ;  and  yet  during  all 
that  long  period  of  our  history  we  have  never 
had  one  man  in  America  who  was  so  low,  so 
utterly  lost  to  every  sense  of  honor,  and  jus- 
tice, aod  of  propriety,  that  we  should  have  to 
leave,  when  we  came  to  arrange  the  pictures 
of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  this 
great  and  glorious  Union  of  ours,  one  eingle 
niche  covered  with  a  black  paU,  as  one  in  tne 
palace  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  No  man  yet  in 
this  country  has  betrayed  that  great  trast,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  on  every  occasion 
up  to  the  year  1868  this  vote  was  counted  by 
the  Vice-President.  It  does  seem  to  me,  when 
that  remark  is  made,  it  is  prostituting  into  the 
very  dust  the  character  of  the  men  whom  the 
people  of  this  broad  land  of  ours  have  thought 
nt  to  vote  for  as  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Are  the  people  of  this 
country  so  lost  to  honor,  so  lost  to  integrity, 
that  they  themselves  would  select  a  man  to  run 
for  one  of  these  high  offices  who  was  so  cor- 
rupt, so  steeped  in  moral  iniquity,  that  he 
would  count  himself  into  office  against  the  will 
of  the  people?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  a  higher  regard  for  the 
men  whom  the  American  people  have  brought 
to  the  front.  The  position  will  not  do.  It  is 
degrading  our  own  people  and  degrading  the 
men  whom  our  people  nave  vested  with  high 
trusts. 

When  is  it,  under  the  amendment  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  offer,  that  the  Vice-President  has 
tlie  power  to  decide?  Never  when  there  is 
but  one  certificate  of  election,  because  if  both 
Houses  reject  the  certificate  it  goes  out,  and  if 
one  House  goes  one  way  and  the  other  House 
goes  the  other  way,  it  is  counted.  When  there 
are  two  certificates,  and  both  Houses  agree 
upon  one  of  the  certificates,  it  is  counted. 
When,  then,  does  this  great  power  of  the  Vice- 
President  come  in?     It  is  only  when  every 


effort  has  been  made,  and  the  two  HoDses  ctn- 
not  agree.     In  that  case  you  have  got  to  do 
one  of  two  things.    If  you  r^ect  the  vote  of 
the  State,  you  may  put  a  man  in  the  presiden- 
tial office  who  has  not,  as  the  Gonstitutioa  re- 
quires, received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  people ;  for  if  you  throw  a  Tote 
aside,  who  can  say  that  the  man  who  is  put  in 
the  presidential  chair  has  the  majority  of  tbe 
votes  of  the  people  ?   Our  Constitution  requires 
all  the  votes  to  be  cast.    If  this  great  power 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  Vice-President  from 
the  election  of  General  WashingtoD  down  to 
the  last  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  neTer  oq 
a  single  occasion  has  he  betrayed  his  trost  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  a  candidate,  I  ask 
why,  when  only  in  one  single  state  of  the  case 
power  is  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  has  he  become 
BO  dangerous  ?     Have  the  people  of  Amerioi 
been  so  forgetful  of  their  duty  in  selecting  good 
men  and  true  as  to  put  a  man  there  who  would 
betray  the  trust  that  was  given  him?   Tkt 
would  be  worse  than  murder  itselfl    I  do  not 
believe  it. 

I  admit,  as  has  been  stated  often  here,  tlut 
this  is  a  dangerous  and  a  difficult  problem. 
We  must  believe  that  there  are  some  honect 
men  in  this  world.  While  rumors  are  afloat 
all  over  the  land  of  high  crimes  and  nIisd^ 
meanors  committed  by  men  in  high  places, 
while  men  have  covered  themselves  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  their  feet  vith 
infamy  and  with  crime,  and  have  fallen  from 
their  high  position,  yet  I  thank  God  He  hs 
put  it  into  my  heart  not  to  believe  that  all  men 
are  dishonest  and  that  I  yet  have  confidence  in 
man.  I  yet  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  the  intelligence  to  put  in  position,  what- 
ever may  be  their  politics,  men  of  integritj, 
men  who  want  to  do  right.  I  believe  that  tbe 
two  Houses  of  Congress  will  want  to  do  right; 
but,  when  the  question  comes  up  before  theiOi 
honest  men  may  differ.  One  of  the  two  Hoose^ 
may  decide  this  question  in  one  way  and  the 
other  House  in  the  other  way.  If  the  matter 
is  left  to  stand  at  that  point,  the  vote  of  a  St&t« 
may  unquestionably  be  lost.  By  the  very  losing 
of  til  at  vote  a  man  may  be  placed  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  who  had  not  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  by  the  people,  as  required  hr 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  says: 

Th«  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  prciece^ 
of  the  Senate  and  Houaeof  Bepresentutivee.opeos^ 
the  certificateB,  and  the  vote  luiall  then  be  counted. 

No  part  of  that  vote  shall  be  counted,  htit 
all  of  it.  He  who  desires  to  stick  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution  as  closely  as  I  hope  I  do  wants  to  ^ 
it  carried  out  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit  11)^ 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  that 
the  votes  contained  in  every  valid  certificate 
must  be  counted  then  and  there,  and  by  the 
authority  which  the  Constitution  has  pointed 
out  for  that  high  duty ;  that  high  trust,  I  vp 
say,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  sacred  trust  ^ 
believing,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  positioQ 
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which  has  been  assamed  here  \a  tenable,  anieas 
you  hold  oat  the  banner  and  write  upon  it  in 
the  face  of  all  mankind  that  we  have  no  confi- 
dence in  man,  that  we  believe  that  any  man 
who  is  exalted  to  a  high  position  will  so  Ux 
forget  himself,  his  oath,  his  honor,  the  confi- 
dence which  the  people  •  have  placed  in  him, 
that  he  will  prostitute  all  these,  and,  like  Judas 
Issariot,  sell  his  master  for  a  price.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  and  therefore  I  say  that  in  some 
stage  of  this  proceeding,  if  we  wish  to  carry 
oat  the  will  of  the  people,  we  must  trust  some- 
body. I  am  willing  to  trust  the  man  that  the 
Constitution  trusts,  according  to  my  construc- 
tion of  the  OoQstitution,  with  the  best  lights 
before  me.  For  that  reason  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  not  that  it  is  a  pet  measure  with 
me,  for  I  have  none.  I  have  done  what  other 
gentlemen  here  say  they  have  been  doing :  I 
have  been  seeking  light.  If  any  Senator  on 
this  fioor  will  point  out  a  better  and  clearer 
plan  than  the  one  I  have  suggested,  one  that 
more  thoroughly  carries  out  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Oonstitution,  I  will  adopt  his  plan. 
All  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  secure  to  the  States 
of  this  American  Union  their  right  beyond  per- 
adventure  to  have  their  vote  counted  in  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  OAMKROX,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  make  a 
correction  in  his  amendment  by  blotting  out 
the  words  "as  presiding  officer  of  the  two 
Uoases." 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  that  by  the  Senator  from  Verniont. 
I  think  the  expression  "President  of  the  Sen- 
ate "  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  words  "  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  two  Houses  **  are  unneces- 
sary.   I  ask  that  that  modification  be  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
modifies  bis  amendment,  and  the  Secretary  will 
report  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Chief  Clxbk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  second  section  of  the  bill  the 
following: 

But  if  the  tvo  Houses  fail  to  sgree  as  to  which  of 
the  returns  shftll  be  counted,  then  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  decide  whioa  is  the  true  and  valid 
return,  and  the  same  shall  then  be  counted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment,  upon 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  seat 
[Mr.  WutdomJ.  I  should  vote /'nay*'  and  he 
would  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  WEST  (when  his  name  was  called).  On 
this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stivbnson],  who  would 
vote  against  the  amendment,  and  I,  if  at  liber- 
ty, would  vote  for  it. 


The  Secretary  resumed  and  concluded  the 
call  of  the  roll,  which  resulted — ^yeas  7,  nays 
88 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — ^Messrs.  Bogy,  Cameron  of  Pennaylvania, 
Hamlin,  Mazey,  Bobercsion,  Sargent,  and  Withers— 7. 

NAYS—MessrM.  Allison,  Anthony.  Bayard,  Booth, 
Boutwell,  Burnside,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Caper- 
ton,  Christiancy^  ConkUn;;^,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Eaton, 
Edmunds,  EnKhsb.  Ferry,  Frelingliuyrten,  Gold- 
thwaite,  Gordon,  Hamilton,  Howe,  logalls,  Jolin- 
Bton,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada.  Kelly,  Key. 
HcCreery,  McDonald,  Merrimon,  Mitcliell,  Momli 
of  Maine,  Morton,  Norwood,  Oglesby,  Sharon, 
Whyte,  and  Wright— 38. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Bruce,  Clayton,  Cook- 
rell,  Conover,  Cooper,  Crafln,  Davis,  Dorsey,  Har- 
vey, Hitchcock,  Keman,  Logan,  McMillan,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Bandolph,  San- 
som,  Saulsbury,  Sh?rmaii,  Spencer,  Stevenson,  Thur- 

man,  Wadleigh,  Wallace,  West,  and  Windom— 28. 

• 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.Mr.  EDMUNDS.  This  question  is  so  impor- 
tant and  the  discassions  of  it  have  been  so  in- 
teresting, as  they  really  have,  that  I  think  fur- 
ther rejection  upon  the  subject  will  be  useful 
to  the  public  interest;  and  I  therefore  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  should  be  glad  to  continue 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  a  while  longer. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Let  it  go  over  till  to-mor- 
row ;  we  are  not  losing  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Edmunds}. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business.  After  seven  minutes  spent  in  execu- 
tive session,  the  doors  were  reopened,  and  (at 
three  o^cIock  and  fifty-seven  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned. 


Ik  Senatb. 
Thursday,  March  23,  1876. 
('^  Congressional  Record,**  pp.  1900-1910.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  there  is  no  further  mom- 
ing  business,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
unfinished  business,  hoping  to  get  through  with 
it  very  soon. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  1) 
to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  now  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  suggested  the  other  day  I  would 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Secre- 
tary will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Ohiif  Olbbk.  It  is  proposed  in  section 
2  of  the  bill,  lines  7,  8,  and  9,  to  strike  out  the 
words — 

The  two  Houses  aoting  separstely  shall  deoida  to 
be  the  true  and  valid  retom. 

And  in  lien  thereof  to  insert^ 
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Shall  be  duly  autlientioated  by  the  State  author- 
Hies,  rec'^nized  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

So  that  the  section  will  read,  if  amended — 

That  if  more  than  one  return  ahall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  given  at 
the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice* 
President  in  suck  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be 
opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
ivhen  assembled  to  count  the  votes  ;  and  that  return 
from  such  State  shall  bo  counted  which  shall  be  duly 
authenticated  by  the  State  authorities  recognized  by. 
and  in  harmony  with,  the  United  States,  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  no 
apology  for  venturing  to  present  some  views 
of  my  own  in  reference  to  the  important  ques- 
tion nnder  discussion.  It  is  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  serious  moment,  surrounded  by  a 
great  multiplicity  of  complications  and  per- 
plexing doubts.  If  I  shall  be  able  in  any  de- 
gree to  assist  in  removing  such  difficulties  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  be  satisfied;  at  all  events, 
I  will  have  the  consciousness  of  having  en- 
deavored to  discharge  an  important  public 
duty. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  are 
so  general  and  so  meagre  in  their  teriAs ;  and 
this  regret  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  on  this  particular  matter,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  very  limited,  and 
not  calculated  to  afford  us  any,  or  very  little, 
light  on  the  subject.  Besides,  there  has  been 
no  official  act  or  decision  anywhere  that  is  cal- 
culated to  do  BO.  Whenever  action  has  been 
taken  at  all  (and  this  is  an  important  fact  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  course  of  what  I  have 
to  say),  it  has  been  taken  without  question  and 
without  debate;  so  that  whatever  has  been 
done  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
precedent  or  authority  binding  in  any  degree 
the  action  or  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  very  gen- 
eral,, they  are  meagre,  upon  the  subject,  and 
almost  everything  is  left  to  implication,  to  con- 
struction and  inference  under  the  rules  that 
govern  us  in  the  interpretation  of  instruments 
like  the  Constitution.  I  think  I  may  say  with 
confidence  that  we  are  left  exactly  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  court  that  has  no  prior  lights  in 
which  to  construe  a  constitutional  instrument 
submitted  to  it.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me,  and  I  shall  take  that 
ooarfle  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  that  we 
should  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
under  the  Constitution  and  not  confine  our  in- 
vestigation to  a  single  clause.  In  my  judgment 
and  in  my  view,  in  order  to  have  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  subject 
nndcor  diseassion,  it  is  essential  that  we  riiall 
consider  particularly  and  accurately  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  immediately  preceding  that 


which  has  been  discussed.  Upon  that  rests  the 
clause  that  has  been  debatea.  It  is  essentia] 
that  we  should  understand  the  groundwork 
before  we  can  understand  thoroughly  and  ac- 
curately the  superstructure. 

The  second  clause  of  article  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  in  these  words : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  es  iU 
Legislature  thereof  may  direetj  a  number  of  eleett^, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  or  Senators  and  Sepre- 
sentatiyes  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  tk 
Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepreaentative,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
those  provisions  which  guarantees  to  and  es- 
tablishes an  absolute  right  in  the  States,  one 
to  be  exercised  solely  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  ih« 
United  States.  It  establishes  a  right  and  power 
in  the  State  which  no  Federal  authority  can 
compel  the  State  to  exercise,  which  no  Federal 
authority  can  in  any  way  control  or  direct  It 
is  as  much  a  matter  under  the  control  of  tbe 
State  as  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  State  or  the  Legislature  or  the  Judiciary  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  matter  that  they  have  com- 
plete power  to  regulate  and  to  determine  as 
they  will.  The  State  is  more  interested  in  the 
subject — exercise  of  the  right  and  power— tkn 
any  other  State,  or  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  right  for  the  benefit  of  the  par- 
ticular State  and  by  and  through  which  the 
people  may  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  National  Govcmmeot. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  State  Fhal! 
participate  in  the  election,  and  how  its  right 
shall  be  exercised  through  its  legislative  aii- 
thority.  It  provides  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  may  designate  tbe  manner  of  select- 
ing electors  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  State  or  of  the  State  for  President  acd 
Vice-President.  The  Legislature  may  provide 
that  itself  shall  elect  the  electors  who  are  to 
compose  the  electoral  college  and  cast  the  vote. 
It  may  provide  that  the  governor  shall  appoint 
them.  It  may  provide  that  the  supreme  conrt 
of  the  State  shall  appoint  them.  It  may  pro- 
vide that  a  commissioner  shall  appoint  tLem. 
It  may  provide  that  the  people  of  the  Stale  as 
a  whole  and  by  general  ticket  shaJI  elect  tbem; 
or  it  may  provide  that  the  people  of  each  con- 
gressional district  shall  elect  by  districts. 

This  being  a  matter,  I  repeat,  completely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  through 
their  legislative  authority,  Congress  has  co 
power  to  direct  in  that  behalf  at  all.  That 
being  true,  when  the  Leg:islature  shall  ha^e 
acted,  whether  in  one  way  or  another,  and  an 
election  shall  take  place  or  an  appointment 
shall  be  made  by  the  authority  designated  tj 
the  Legislature,  neither  Congress  nor  any  Ftd- 
eral  authority  has  any  power  or  right  wbatcrer 
to  in<juire  into  the  legality  of  such  election  or 
appointment.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  matter 
completely  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Stat*- 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  accordiog  to  the 
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present  prevailiDg  custom  in  the  several  States, 
a  general  election  shall  take  place  in  a  State 
and  there  shall  he  two  political  tickets  before 
the  people  for  election ;  that  it  shall  appear  by 
the  final  oonnt  of  the  popular  '^e  that  the 
democratic  ticket  shall  have  the  minority,  bat 
tho  friends  of  the  other  ticket  insist  that  the 
republican  ticket  really,  in  &ct  and  in  truth, 
apart  from  fraud,  fraudulent  and  other  unlair- 
fal  considerations,  have  a  rosjority.  Suppose 
that  should  become  a  matter  of  great  moment 
in  the  State,  and  not  only  in  the  btate  but  that 
it  should  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mo- 
rn snt  to  the  nation,  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  turning  upon  the  vote  in 
that  State.  Congress  would  have  no  right  or 
power  to  interfere  in  any  respect  whatsoever 
to  determine  whether  the  one  ticket  or  the 
other  was  elected.  That  is  a  matter  with  the 
State,  and  it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  provide  the  proper  means  of 
contesting  the  election  in  that  case.  The  State 
Lo:5islature  alone  is  vested  with  power  to  pro- 
vide means  and  tribunals  for  contesting  such 
election. 

If  it  should  be  suggested  when  the  electoral 
vote  is  cast  and  is  sdut  to  Oongress  that  great 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  party  or 
the  other ;  that  votes  have  been  bought  by  the 
score  and  by  the  thousand,  and  that  force  and 
intimidation  have  been  used,  that  would  be  im- 
pertinent and  vain;  for  it  would  be  a  matter 
clearly  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Oongress. 
It  is  a  matter  to  be  investigated,  considered, 
and  disposed  of  entirely  by  the  State ;  and,  if 
the  State  will  provide  no  means  to  investigate 
and  to  settle  fairly  and  justly  as  between  con- 
tending parties,  if  it  wiU  not  provide  for  a  con- 
test of  such  election,  it  is  the  folly  of  that 
State ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  that  State.  But, 
as  I  said,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for 
the  State  to  provide  a  means  of  contest,  just  as 
the  States  provide  means  and  tribunals  of  con- 
test for  the  election  of  members  to  the  Legis- 
lature, or  the  election  of  gpovernor,  or  the  elec- 
tion of  any  other  officer.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  completely  withui  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  State,  and  it  remains  there 
until  the  election  takes  place  and  the  electoral 
college  shall  be  organized  in  pursuance  of  law. 
After  the  election  of  electors  has  taken  place 
or  the  appointment  has  been  made,  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
after  any  contest  has  been  decided,  should 
there  be  any  provision  in  the  State  for  a  con- 
test, then,  under  the  law,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  State  gives  to  the  person  elected  the  cer- 
tificate of  election  or  appointment,  which  is  the 
evidence  of  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  and 
make  part  of  the  electoral  college.  The  gov- 
ernor gives  to  each  of  the  electors  elected  or 
appointed  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  a 
certificate,  which  is  the  evidence  of  his  elec- 
tion, and,  armed  with  that  certificate,  the  elec- 
tors who  receive  such  certificate  assemble  to- 
gether at  the  time  and  place  prescribed  by  law 


and  organize  themselves  into  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  electoral  college  of  that  State. 
When  the  electoral  college  is  duly  organized, 
then  it  is  in  condition  to  come  in  lawful  con- 
tact with  and  to  establish  lawful,  cognizable 
relations  with  the  United  States  through  Con- 
gress. And,  therefore,  after  the  members  of 
the  electoral  college— that  is,  the  electors — 
have  oast  the  vote  one  way  or  another,  when 
the  return  of  the  vote  shall  come  before  Con- 
gress in  the  way  and  manner  I  will  explain  af- 
ter a  while,  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  inquire  whether  the 
electoral  college  proceeded  according  to  law. 
For  example,  suppose  it  should  be  suggested 
when  the  time  sludl  come  for  Congress  to  count 
the  vote—- 1  shall  show,  I  think,  it  has  the 
power  and  the  right  and  it  is  its  daty  so  to  do 
— ^and  it  slrould  be  suggested  by  a  Senator, 
upon  affidavit  of  some  person  or  on  any  infor- 
mation of  which  Congress  woald  take  cogni- 
zance, that  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  electors 
had  been  bribed  to  give  the  vote  cast  by  them, 
or  any  other  consideration  touching  the  integ- 
rity of  the  vote  cast  by  the  electoral  college 
should  be  suggested  in  a  proper  way,  it  would 
be  perfectly  competent  for  Congress  to  inqaire 
into  and  settle  the  matter. 

It  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  inqaire 
into  tl^  organization  of  the  college,  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  or  election,  whether  that 
was  accomplished  by  fraud  or  by  other  unlaw- 
ful means ;  that  is  for  the  State ;  but  the  col- 
lege mast  be  established  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  then,  after  that,  it  is  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  action  of 
the  college,  in  order  to  see  whether  that  was 
fair  and  just  and  lawful,  and  in  that  respect 
it  may  become  of  the  very  gravest  moment 
that  Congress  should  inquire  whether  the  votes 
of  the  electors  had  been  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  particular  candidate.  It  is 
like  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  Congress  has  no  power  to  go  into 
the  State  of  llorth  Carolina,  for  example,  when 
a  Senator-elect  from  that  State,  or  one  pur- 
porting to  have  been  elected  by  its  Legislature, 
shall  make  application  for  admission  here,  to 
inqaire  whether  two,  three,  four,  or  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  elected  by 
fraudulent  means  or  unlawfully  in  any  respect. 
That  is  a  matter  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
State  authorities,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  when  the  Legislature  de- 
cides, whether  its  decision  be  right  or  wrong, 
there  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  and  Congress 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  inqaire  into  it.  Con- 
gress can  have  no  jarisdiction  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  must  take  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  as  it  is  ascertained  and  established  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  But 
when  such  Senator  comes  here  and  asks  to  be 
admitted,  it  ia  competent  for  the  Senate,  com- 
ing thus  in  relation  with  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  inquire  whether  the  applicant  bought 
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one,  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  votes  to  secure  his 
election.  Nay,  they  not  only  have  the  power 
to  do  so,  bnt  it  is  the  daty  of  the  Senate  to  do 
80.  Jast  so  in  the  case  where  the  electors 
comprising  the  electoral  college  are  elected  or 
appointed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  when  the  college  has  been  dniy  organized 
and  proceeds  to  cast  the  vote,  if  it  shall  be  al- 
leged that  frand  was  perpetrated  by  the  col- 
lege thus  proceeding,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
of  Congress,  bnt  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress, 
and  one  it  cannot  in  conscience,  if  it  would, 
evade,  to  inquire  whether  such  fraud  was  per- 
petrated. 

This  part  of  my  argument  is  not  immaterial ; 
it  is  very  material  as  tending  to  show  how 
rights  and  powers  and  duties  spring  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  are 
so  meagre  in  their  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
we  must  ascertain  and  understand  by  infer- 
ence, implication,  and  construction. 

I  trust  those  who  do  me  the  honor  to  pay 
attention  to  what  I  am  saying  will  keep  in 
view  this  fact :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
or  the  authority  which  shall  count  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  if  it  shail  be 
suggested  that  there  was  fraud,  to  look  into  it, 
to  try  the  question,  and  see  and  determine  as 
the  right  may  be,  because,  as  this  is  material, 
this  fact  goes  far  toward  showing  #iat  the 
Pi'esident  of  the  Senate  is  not  adapted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  to  count  the  vote  and 
determine  important  questions  connected  with 
such  count. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  discuss  the 
twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which, 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  rests  upon 
the  clause  of  the  second  article  which  I  have 
just  undertaken  to  expound.  So  much  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  amendment  as  is  mate- 
rial for  my  purpose  is  in  these  words : 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  Stntes 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  aame  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name 
in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  ana  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  si^n  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  Stales,  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

These  last  are  very  material  words,  as  will 

appear  by  and  by. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted. 

I  want  to  call  attention  now  particularly  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  electoral  college,  the 
State,  and  the  people  of. the  State,  come  in 
connection  and  contact  with  Congress.  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  there  must  be  some  means 
by  which  whosoever  shall  count  the  eleotoral 
vote  can  see  that  the  eleotoral  college  ^as  in- 
deed the  lawful  college  ?    It  is  not  expected, 


it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  that  GongresB 
can  take  knowledge  of  it  judicially  or  officiallj, 
and  reet  satisfied  with  that;  there  must  be 
lawful  evidence  to  that  end,  evidence  provided 
by  law.  Ue  Conatitution  implies  by  everr 
rule  of  reason  and  constniction  tnat  there  mnsi 
be  a  means  of  evidence-— muniments — ^by  vfaich 
it  shall  appear  to  Congress,  the  counting  power, 
that  there  was  a  college  duly  ascertained  and 
established,  and  that  the  college  did  act  Cos- 
gress  in  the  past  has  not  been  nmnindf  al  upon 
that  subject,  for  it  has  provided — it  was  orifn- 
nally  provided  by  the  act  of  1792 — ^in  the  Ke- 
vised  Statutes,  section  186,  aa  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each  SUie 
to  cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  eleeton  of 
suoh  State  to  be  made  and  certified,  aoid  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  tiie  electors  on  or  before  the  day  on  which 
they  are  required,  by  the  preceding  section,  to  aetL 

That  clause  provides  for  the  evidence  br 
which  the  elector  shall  know  that  he  is  &ii 
elector  and  a  member  of  the  eleotoral  college, 
and  by  which  Congress,  as  the  authority  to 
count,  shall  lawfully  know  that  he  was  sd 
elector.  Now  see  how  the  relation — coEtact 
— ^is  formed,  fixed,  and  established  by  prop<:r 
evidence — muniments — ^between  the  electoral 
college,  and  through  it  between  the  Stale  and 
the  Congress,  or  the  counting  power,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  This  ia  yet  further  pro- 
vided for  by  section  188  of  the  Bevisci! 
Statutes,  as  follows : 

The  eleotora  shall  make  and  sign  three  eertificaUs 
of  all  the  votes  given  by  them,  each  of  which  cer- 
tificates shall  contain  two  distinct  lists,  one  of  tb« 
votes  for  President  and  the  other  of  the  votes  Ut 
Vice-President,  and  shall  annex  to  each  of  the  cer- 
tificates one  of  the  lists  of  the  electors — 

These  are  materiel  words — 

One  of  the  lists  of  the  electors  which  shall  bare 
been  furnished  to  them  by  direction  of  the  execmiu 
of  the  State. 

That  certificate  of  the  election  of  the  elector 
is  material ;  it  is  material  to  show  that  he  l« 
an  elector,  and  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  col- 
lege, and  to  participate  in  the  college  as  & 
member ;  but  it  is  not  only  material  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  material  for  the  further  purpose 
that  the  counting  authority,  whether  it  be  Uie 
President  of  the  Senate  or  whether  it  be  Con- 
gress, may  see  that  he  was  elected  or  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  he  proposed  to  rote  for  Presidest  as<l 
Vice-President.  That  is  the  means ;  that  iJ 
the  evidence ;  that  is  the  connecting  liok  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  counting  power;  8Ji<i 
it  is  through  and  by  means  of  that  that  tie 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  authority  attaches,  to 
the  end  thatproper  action  in  that  behalf  mar 
be  taken.  Throngh  and  by  the  means  so  pro- 
vided the  State,  the  people  of  the  State,  aii<i 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  come 
into  conjoint  and  harmonions  action. 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  after  tkf 
vote  is  cast  by  the  electoral  college?  It  wpJ^ 
vain  that  the  coUege  should  aasemble  and  (»^ 
the  vote  if  no  means  were  provided  by  whi<» 
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it  could  be  delivered  to  some  proper,  lawful, 
oonatitational  authority  to  compare  and  coant 
the  Tote,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  seen  who 
was  elected  President  and  who  was  elected 
Vice-President.  The  Oonstitntion  provides 
how  that  commonioation  shall  be  made,  in 
these  words : 

And  they — 

The  electors — 

Bhall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, ana  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  sij^n  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  ofthe  Government  of  the  United  States — 

That  is  the  place,  the  general  place,  to 
which  the  return  is  to  be  remitted.  Now 
mark  the  words  that  follow  those ;  they  are — 
dirceted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Why  "directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  9"  Is  there  any  peculiar  function  in 
his  office  that  makes  him  the  very  appropriate 
person  to  deposit  it  with  ?  Is  there  anything 
about  his  person,  or  his  character,  or  his 
official  position  or  character  that  mokes  him 
an  appropriate  person  over  any  other  officer 
of  the  Government  for  such  purpose  9  How 
is  he  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  this 
high  trust  than  the  Chief  Justice,  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  Attorney-General, 
or  any  of  the  other  executive  officers  ?  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  grave  considerations 
why  he  is  an  inappropriate  person  for  that 
purpose;  for,  as  is  manifest,  and  as  has  been 
shown  here,  the  President  of  the  Senate  may 
be  one  of  the  very  parties  whose  right  may  be 
in  question  and  to  be  examined  and  decided. 
His  right  to  be  elected  as  President  of  the 
United  States  may  be  the  question  involved. 
His  right  to  be  elected  as  Vice-President  may 
be  the  qaestion  involved.  Surely  in  such  a 
case  he  would  above  all  others  be  the  least  fit 
to  take  charge  of  the  returns,  unless  there  was 
some  special  reason  why  he  should  do  so. 
Then,  besides,  he  is  but  one  man.  He  is  more 
liable  to  be  entrapped,  to  be  deceived,  to  be 
misled  by  one  consideration  or  another,  in- 
finitely more  so,  than  the  Supreme  Court,  more 
so  than  the  Chief  Justice,  because  he  has  no 
motive  to  expect  that  he  is  to  be  President. 
It  is  possible  that  he  might  be  a  candidate,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  body  would  be  the 
infinitely  more  proper  place  to  deposit  this 
vote  than  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
debates  in  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  do  not  show,  any  official  action 
taken  or  decision  that  has  been  made  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  does  not  show, 
anything  which  points  him  out  as  the  ap- 
propriate, the  essential  depositary  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  election  any  more  than  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government ;  and  there  are  the 
considerations  suggested,  and  perhaps  others 
that  I  have  not  adverted  to,  which  disqualify, 
unfit  him  to  be  charged  with  so  grave  a  matter. 
In  view  of  these  oonaiderationa  I  do  maintain, 


with  all  respect  to  everybody  who  contends 
otherwise,  that  it  is  absurd  in  reason  and  law, 
by  inference,  by  construction,  to  charge  him 
with  tiie  high  power  and  right  to  receive  and 
count  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  another  consideration  pertinent  to 
be  considered  here.  Why  were  the  returns 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate?  Why  does  the  Constitution  use  the 
wcH'ds  "  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate?" If  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  count  the  vote,  why  did  it 
not  say  so  ?  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the 
Vice-President  in  his  character  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  have  charge  of  the  returns  at  all, 
but  it  was  in  his  character  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  President  of  the  Senate  alone. 
Besides,  there  might  be  no  Vice-President; 
there  might  only  be  a  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  thuy  are  sent  to  him.  But 
there  was  a  motive  for  using  the  words  "  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  ike  Senate^''''  a 
reasonable  motive,  a  logical  motive ;  and  what 
was  it  ?  The  Senate  is  the  higher  branch  of 
Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
the  higher  presiding  officer  in  Congress,  and 
by  courtesy  he  has  precedence  in  place  and 
privilege  wherever  the  two  predding  officers 
of  Congress  are  brought  in  contact  in  their 
official  capacity.  The  convention  had  to  pro- 
vide some  one  to  whom  should  be  sent  the 
returns  of  the  electoral  vote  so  that  they 
might  be  properly  counted  and  the  result  of 
the  election  aetermined,  and  as  I  shall  show 
that  Congress  was  the  appropriate  body  to 
count  it,  where  else  could  the  returns  be  so 
well  or  appropriately  sent  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  as  to  the  chief  presiding  officer  in 
Congress,  to  wit,  the  President  of  the  Senate? 
It  was  provided  that  the  electoral  returns 
shonld  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Seriate 
as  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  direct,  the 
the  most  reasonable,  the  most  orderly  channel 
through  which  to  bring  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  the  States  through  the  electoral  colleges, 
in  connection  and  contact  with  Congress,  the 
counting  authority  of  the  electoral  vote.  That 
was  the  purpose,  and  in  my  view  none  other. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  one,  looking  with 
the  pure  light  of  reason  at  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  this  whole  matter,  cannot 
doubt  that  soch  was  the  purpose.  If  such  was 
not  the  purpose,  I  ask  this  question,  why  was 
it  provided,  after  he  is  charged  with  the  re- 
turns, that  he  should  be  farther  charged  in 
express  terms  to  do  a  particular  act,  to  wit,  to 
open  the  returns  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  duty  of  counting  the  vote  de- 
volved upon  him  by  implication  and  inference? 
Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  sach  a  strange 
and  illogical  provision  as  that?  It  seem  to  me 
not.  It  was  not  intended  that  he  should  have 
any  absolute  control  of  the  returns.  Though 
tiiey  may  have  come  to  his  possession  the  next 
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day  after  the  vote  had  been  cast,  he  has  no 
right  to  open  them  at  his  will  and  anywhere. 
He  is  to  keep  control  of  them ;  he  is  to  keep 
custody  of  them,  and  to  open  them,  not  when 
he  ^vill,  not  where  he  will,  not  to  make  any 
decision  about  them  whatsoever;  but  at  a  par- 
ticular time  prescribed  and  in  a  particular 
place  he  is  to  open  them  just  like  he  opens 
any  other  communication  sent  to  Congress 
through  the  President  of  the  Senate.  When 
messages  come  to  Congress  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  whether  they  come 
from  one  department  of  the  Government  or 
another,  or  when  a  memorial  comes  to  the 
Senate  through  the  presiding  officer,  what 
does  he  do  ?  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
addressed  to  him,  or  that  it  is  delivered  to  him, 
he  holds  it  until  he  comes  into  the  presence 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
he  does  not  deliver  it  sealed  up.  We  never 
saw  the  presiding  officer  hero  deliver  a  mes* 
sage,  or  any  document  to  the  Senate  sealed  up. 
He  opens  it,  and  having  opened  it  to  identify 
it,  to  see  that  it  is  the  paper  sent  to  the  Senate, 
he  then  delivers  it  to  the  Senate.  He  says : 
^<  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing executive  message,"  or  *^  this  memorial," 
or  whatever  paper  he  is  requested  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  present,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  may  get  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter  he  thus  lays  before  it.  And  all  this 
harmonizes  with  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. These  electoral  returns  are  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  because  he  is  the 
chief  presiding  officer  in  Congress,  and  it  is 
provided  that  he  shall  open  the  returns  and 
open  them  only  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House.  Why  should  he  open  them  ?  For 
a  good  reason;  to  identify  them  as  returns; 
to  see  that  they  are  that  which  the  law  charges 
him  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  then  by  such  means 
the  Congress  has  complete  jurisdiction,  and 
his  authority  as  the  means,  as  the  officer 
through  which  the  Congress  takes  jurisdiction, 
is  over,  except  as  he  shall  be  directed  in  that 
behalf  by  proper  order,  or  resolution,  or  act 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  asked  the  question  a  while  ago,  was  there 
anything  peculiar  about  his  office  that  fitted 
him  for  this  duty  of  counting  the  electoral 
vote  ?  I  endeavored  to  show  that  there  was 
not,  and  that  there  are  grave  reasons  why  he 
should  not  be  charged  with  any  such  power. 
Now,  sir,  I  put  the  pertinent  question,  is  there 
any  power  appropriate  to  that  end  bnt  Con- 
gress? The  Congress  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  American  people ;  it  represents 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  people  en 
masse  through  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
it  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
composing  States,  through  the  Senate.  All 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  the  aggre- 
gated, the  absolute  power  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, is  vested  in  Congress,  except  in  6o 
'far  as  certain  powers  of  government  are  lim- 


ited to  the  executive  and  to  the  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution.  All  power  is  in  the  Senate  andEoose 
of  Representatives  with  the  limitations  1  have 
mentioned.  In  the  absence  of  any  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution  or  necessary  im> 
plication  of  the  Constitution  (and  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  there  is  any  in  this  case),  1  a^k 
the  question  again,  is  there  any  power  as  ap- 
propriate to  count  this  electoral  vote  and  de- 
termine all  questions  in  connection  with  it,  as 
the  Congress  representing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  American  people  as  one  nation  en  mant, 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  asd  ss 
composing  States,  through  the  Senate?  Sir. 
it  is  important  in  another  view  of  sound  pol 
icy  and  reason.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cor 
rupt  seventy-four  Senators?  Would  it  1» 
possible  to  corrupt  three  hundred  Represent 
atives  ?  Would  it  be  as  easy  to  cormpt  the 
Congress  as  to  corrupt  one  single  o£Scer,  or 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Chief  Justioe,  or 
one  officer  whomsoever  he  might  be?  The 
aggregate  wealth  of  this  country  could  not  be 
practically  used  to  corrupt  so  large  and  snch  a 
body  OS  Congress  so  as  to  control  their  Totcs 
and  their  actions  in  tho  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  It  would  be  a  practieal 
impossibility  to  do  so ;  it  would  be  an  noder- 
taking  that  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  nn- 
sorupulons  and  powerful  never  would  con- 
template, and  because  of  the  very  impossibil- 
ity. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  why  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriate  power,  and  the  lav 
fixes  it  there,  and  that  is  this :  Congress  are 
responsible  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  House  of  Representatives  more  par- 
ticularly. The  House  of  Representatives  k^ 
elected  directly  by  the  people.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  them  by  their  election  every  tvo 
years.  What  better  tribunal  to  efifectuato  tk 
popular  will  in  a  proper  way  as  charged  by  tl:« 
Constitution  and  law  f  The  Senators  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  indirectly  through  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States.  It  is  believed  l) 
some  statesmen,  and  I  believe  the  doctrine  hp 
been  acted  upon  by  some  political  parties  b 
this  country,  that  the  Legislature  of  a  State 
has  a  right  to  instruct  a  Senator  how  he  sl^ 
cast  his  vote  on  a  particular  question,  and  t 
he  does  not  so,  then  to  ask  him  to  resign  he 
place.  At  all  events,  he  is  responsible  to  tl» 
people  of  his  State  through  the  State  LegisI^ 
ture  every  six  years.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
not  responsible,  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  responsible  to  the  people.  He  is  is 
no  sense  dependent  upon  them ;  he  is  abo^^ 
them,  and  out  of  their  way  and  reach. 

I  submit  that  these  are  grave  consideration* 
going  to  support  the  legal,  logical^  and  neft^ 
sary  implication  contained  in  tnis  provision  c' 
the  Constitution  that  the  Congress  is  the  pTop&* 
authority  to  count  the  electoral  vote. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  whicb  i 
will  mention  here  in  connection  with  the  prt- 
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siding  officer.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  it 
has  power  to  remove  the  presiding  officer  at 
will  when  there  is  no  Vice-President.  How 
easy  it  wonid  be  when  the  next  electoral  vote 
is  to  be  counted,  if  it  should  tarn  ont  that  the 
prevailing  party  in  the  Senate  should  appre- 
hend that  the  presiding  officer  would  not  do 
their  will — 1  make  no  intimation  of  any  such 
purpose  on  the  part  of  anybody,  but  only  make 
the  suggestion  to  illustrate  the  force  of  my  ar- 
gument— ^how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  minor- 
ity to  remove  the  presiding  officer  and  appoint 
a  supple  tool  to  take  the  responsibility  to  do 
the  lawless,  wicked  work  of  party  1  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  were  too  intelligent  and 
rational  to  make  any  such  provision,  or  to  con- 
template that  any  such  thing  should  transpire 
in  this  country.  To  say  that,  by  implication 
and  inference  from  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  charged  with  power  to 
count  the  electoral  vote,  is  to  contravene  all 
rules  of  constraction,  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  sound  policy,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  plain. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  wo  must  be  directed 
and  governed  by  implication  and  inference, 
that  reason  and  sound  policy  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Congress  should  be  the  power 
to  count  the  electoral  vote,  let  us  see  where 
the  law  fixes  the  power  by  its  terms  and  neces- 
sary implication.  It  is  provided  that  the  pre- 
siding officer,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  shall  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  then  it  is  further  provided 
that  ^^  the  vote$  shall  then  be  eounted,^^  Count- 
ed by  whom  ?  By  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Surely  not.  It  is  provided  in  express 
terms  that  he  shall  open  the  returns.  Why, 
I  repeat,  this  the  most  important  duty  left  to 
inference?  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thusman],  the  other  day,  I  thought  put  this 
argument  with  tremendous  power.  He  called 
upon  every  lawyer  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  provision  and  express  words,  to 
what  authority  was  assigned  the  counting  of 
the  votes  by  that  express  provision.  He  in- 
sisted that,  per  force  of  this  provision,  the 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  was  charged 
with  the  power ;  that  by  no  rule  of  law  could 
any  other  body  or  officer  be  charged  with  it ; 
that  intuitively  the  legal  mind  so  assigned  the 
power.  He  argued  that  it  shocked  the  legal 
mind  to  contend  otherwise.  His  argument 
impressed  me  forcibly.  I  concurred  then 
most  heartily  and  without  hesitation — and  re- 
flection has  only  strengthened  my  conviction 
— ^that  it  is  assigned  to  Congress.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  did  not  charge  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  do  it,  but  it  did  to  do  another  thing. 
It  did  not  chaise  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  it ; 
it  did  not  charge  any  other  functionary  to  do 
it ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  provision 
or  charge,  by  the  operation  and  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  Constitution  and  legal  principle 
sx  «i  termini^  Congress  is  charged  with  that 


pow6r.  Congress  is  chained  with  every  power 
of  government  unless  it  be  lodged  somewhere 
else  by  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  such  provision  it 
fixes  it  there  inevitably.  So  that  it  follows, 
by  the  necessary  fact  of  the  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  necessary  impli- 
cation and  by  every  argument  founded  upon 
sound  and  rational  policy,  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  count  the  vote  and  no  other 
power  can  do  it,  and  because  Congress  is  thus 
charged  therefore  Congress  cannot  delegate 
its  power  to  the  Supreme  Coui*t,  or  to  com- 
missioners, or  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
or  any  other  power  on  earth.  It  is  a  duty 
that  the  Congress  is  as  completely  and  thor- 
oughly charg^  with  as  it  is  to  pass  a  revenue 
law  or  any  other  act  of  legislation.  It  is  fixed 
there.  They  cannot  delegate  it,  however  they 
may  regulate  the  manner  of  counting  the  vote 
and  deciding  questions  arising  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Wzktx] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stbvsn- 
son]  argued  ingeniously  and  witii  much  ability, 
the  other  day,  to  show  the  contrary  of  what  I 
have  advocated ;  and  instead  of  resting  their 
argument,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  upon  their 
own  reason  and  a  clear  and  critical  discussion 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  they  re- 
lied greatly  upon  what  they  treated  as  prece- 
dents and  speeches  which  had  been  made  by 
various  distinguished  men  in  the  past.  Now, 
sir,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  I  do  insist 
that  there  is  no  precedent  to  sustain  such  a 
view  as  they  held  and  contended  for,  and  there 
is  no  precedent  which  contravenes  the  view  of 
the  Constitution  which  I  have  been  present- 
ing. Take  the  authority  insisted  upon  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Before  the  Constitu- 
tion went  into  operation,  and  in  order  to  put 
it  into  operation,  the  convention  that  framed 
it  passed  an  order  providing — 

That  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  President  of 
the  Senate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  open- 
ing, and  counting  the  votes  for  President. 

I  have  to  say  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
convention  that  it  preceded  the  organization 
of  the  Government;  it  was  an  order  passed 
by  the  convention  in  order  to  put  the  new 
Government  into  operation ;  it  therefore  can- 
not be  regarded  as  setting  a  precedent  for  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Constitution ;  but  there  is 
more  tiian  that  It  does  not  provide  that  he 
— the  President  of  the  Senate---sha]l  count  tho 
votes;  it  provides — that  is  the  legal  effect — 
that  he  is  to  be  the  presiding  officer  for  that 
oocasion,  that  he  is  to  be  the  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  the  count  then  to  be  made,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  or  oocasion ;  and  therefore, 
if  a  question  had  been  raised,  as  I  have  shown 
a  question  might  be  raised,  as  to  whether  the 
electoral  college  had  acted  honestly  and  fairly 
and  lawfully,  I  take  it  that  Congress  on  that 
occasion  would  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Langdon 
to  decide  that  question.    The  convention  did 
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not  direct  that  he  should  coant  the  votes;  it 
directed  that  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  open- 
ing and  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  he  should  he  the 
presiding  officer;  he  should  he  the  means 
through  which  the  electoral  college  would 
come  in  contact  with  Congress.  That  is  all 
this  provides;  that  is  all  the  effect  and  conse- 
quence that  can  properly  he  assigned  to  that 
action  of  the  convention. 

Then,  to  show,  furthermore,  that  the  Con- 
gress did  assert  its  power,  let  us  see  what  it 
did  do  in  that  behalf.  The  Senate  directed 
Mr.  Ellsworth  to  proceed  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  and  notify  the  House  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  ready  to  proceed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  count  the 
electoral  vote.  The  entry  on  the  Journal 
reads: 

The  Senate  is  now  ready,  in  tbe  Senate  Chamber, 
to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Kon«e,  to  diachorge 
that  duty. 

That  is,  to  count  the  electoral  vote.  He  in- 
formed them  also — 

That  the  Senate  have  appointed  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, submitting  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to 
appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members  for  the  like 
purpose. 

That  is,  f  of  the  purpose  of  making  a  list  of 
the  votes. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives 
at  that  very  moment  recognized  their  right 
and  their  power  in  that  behalf,  for  in  count- 
ing the  first  electoral  vote  they  appointed  tell- 
ers. Tellers  for  what?  To  count  and  com- 
pare the  vote  when  it  should  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Langdon.  If  the  Constitution  charged  Mr. 
Langdon,  as  is  contended,  with  counting  the 
votes,  and  if  the- Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives were  merely  there  as  spectators  and 
witnesses,  what  right  had  they  to  appoint  tell- 
ers, what  right  had  they  to  do  anything  in 
that  behalf  but  to  sit  there  merely  as  specta- 
tors and  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  a  question? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Does  the  clerk  who  re- 
cords my  vote  at  a  State  election  count  that 
vote? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Then  the  teUers  are 
merely  to  record  what  the  presiding  officer 
does.  The  Senator  attempts  to  escape  the 
force  of  the  argument  that  a  President  of  tlie 
Senate  was  elected  to  count  the  votes  because 
the  Government  had  not  then  been  organized. 
Could  not  the  House  and  Senate  have  then 
counted  at  that  time  as  well  as  at  any  other 
time  ?  And  if  it  was  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion on  them,  as  is  now  argued  by  the  Sena- 
tor, to  count  that  vote,  why  should  they  have 
allowed  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count  it? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  For  the  plain  reason  that 
the  Constitution  provided  no  means  to  bring 
the  electoral  college  and  the  Senate  and  House 


of  Representatives  in  connection  with  each 
other.  It  had  provided  no  means  whatsoeTer 
to  that  end,  and  the  convention  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  supreme  power  in  that  respect  saw  fit 
to  provide  how  it  should  be  done  on  that  occi* 
sion,  conforming  their  action  to  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  was  to  go  into  effeol 
from  and  after  that  time. 

But,  further,  if  he  was  charged  with  power 
to  count  the  vote,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bare 
tellers  or  a  clerk  to  do  the  clerkly  work  of 
counting — ^adding  u^— the  vote,  w^hat  right 
had  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative 
to  appoint  them  ?  Was  it  within  their  JDris- 
diction  to  appoint  ?  That  was  a  matter  with- 
in the  power  and  discretion  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  as  they  contend,  and  if  be  need- 
ed any  persons  to  aid  him  in  counting  the  Tote, 
it  was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  appoint  them. 
But  Mr.  Langdon  did  not  assert  the  right  and 
did  not  exercise  the  right  to  do  so,  hot  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  they  should  each  appoint 
a  teller,  and  they  did  appoint  tellers,  ana  tbe 
tellers  counted  the  vote.  And  thus  the  Senate 
and  House  on  that  the  first  occasion  were  not 
mere  spectators  and  witnesses ;  they  exercised 
power  in  connection  with  the  count  of  tbe 
vote ;  and  if  any  question  had  arisen,  who  can 
say  they  would  not  have  insisted  on  deciding 
it?  Suppose  it  had  then  been  suggested  that 
a  return  was  forged,  does  any  one  think  that 
the  Congress  would  have  allowed  Mr.  Lang- 
don to  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  or 
not?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Noitb 
Carolina  allow  me  to  ask  him  where  he  finds 
anything  about  tellers  in  that  original  connt; 
whether  they  were  not  appointed  to  sit  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  that  was  all  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  If  my  friend  is  going  to 
"  stick  in  the  bark  "  that  way,  I  stand  correct- 
ed. The  language  of  the  entry  is  that  he  in- 
formed them  also— 

Thnt  the  Senate  have  appointed  one  of  their  mem- 
bers to  sit  at  the  Clerk^s  table  to  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  as  they  shall  be  declared. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  "  As  they  shall  be  declared." 
Mr.  MERRIMON.  ''  Submitting  it  to  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or  more 
of  their  members  for  the  like  purpose.*'  I  rab- 
mit  to  everybody  in  all  candor  whether  that  is 
not  the  exercise  of  a  power  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  vhicb 
goes  to  show  that  they  claimed  authoritriD 
that  behalf.  I  submit  they  had  no.  such  power, 
if  the  view  contended  for  by  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  is  correct.  It  was 
within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  appoint  those  persons  to 
sit  at  the  table  and  take  a  list  of  the  votes. 
The  fact  that  Congress  asserted  the  power 
makes  it  a  precedent  to  show  that  such  power 
has  been  exercised  by  Congress  and  may  do  to 
on  ^1  proper  occasions,  treating  the  President 
of  ti^e'Senate  as  their  official  organ. 
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At  the  next  coanting  of  the  electoral  vote 
the  record  shows  that — 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  oonsider  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  a  committee  he 
appointed,  to  join  aueh  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  to  ascertain  and  report  a 
mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  bo 
elected  of  tbeir  election,  and  for  regulating  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  administering  the  oath  of  olflce 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  King,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  the 
6th  February,  instant,  reported.  That  the  two  Houses 
shall  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  person  be  appoint- 
ed a  teller,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  bo  declared,  and  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  announse  the  state  of  the  vote  and 
the  persons  elected  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as 
aforesaid ;  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President, 
and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

So  that  at  the  second  oonntin?  of  the  elec- 
toral Yotes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  did 
exercise  power,  did  exercise  control,  did  ap- 
point tellers — ^not  persons  to  sit  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  to  make  a  list — bnt  did  appoint  tellers ; 
so  that  so  far  as  that  goes  as  a  precedent  at  all 
it  goes  to  support  the  argument  I  have  submit- 
ted. 

But,  sir,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago — ^and  if  any 
Senator  knows  to  the  contrary  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  corrected — whatever  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  the  past  has  been  done  by  toleration, 
without  question  and  without  debate.  If  there 
is  a  solitary  exception  to  that  rule,  it  is  the 
case  in  which,  in  1857,  Mr.  Mason,  the  then 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  would  not  al- 
low a  qaestion  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  was  lawful  or  not,  on  a  mo- 
tion to  reject  the  vote.  He  honestly  assumed 
to  himself  the  great  power  to  decide  that  all 
objections  were  out  of  order  and  would  not 
allow  debate.  But  history  shows,  and  it  is 
within  the  recollection  of  Senators  here  now, 
that  the  Senate  was  dissatisfied,  and  the  House 
was  dissatisfied,  and  that,  if  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  bad  then  turned 
npon  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  his  act  might,  it 
probably  would,  have  produced  a  revolution. 
According  to  the  strength  of  reasoning  and 
justice  and  right,  and  in  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  in  my  judgment,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  bis  memory,  he  exercised  an  unwar- 
ranted power  on  his  part.  I  make  no  question 
that  he  did  it  in  good  faith  and  under  a  high 
conviction  of  duty. 

Mr.  STEVENSON'.  I  will  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  Mr.  Mason,  who  then  presided,  ex- 
pressly said  at  the  time  that  he  claimed  no 
such  power. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Bat  he  exercised  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  He  said  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise ifc;  he  merely  acted  under  that  duty 
confided  to  him  of  declaring  the  vote  returned. 


Mr.  MERRIMON.  T  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Mason  did  exactly  wiiat  he  thought  was  right 
and  honest.  I  do  not  question  his  integrity, 
but  I  question  the  wisdom  and  the  lawfulness 
of  his  view  and  his  action,  and  it  was  ques- 
tioned in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  the 
action,  I  take  it,  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  if  the  election  for  President  and  Vide- 
President  bad  turned  upon  the  electoral  vote 
of  Wisconsin.  That  is  the  point  I  make.  So, 
I  repeat,  tliere  is  no  precedent,  where  there 
was  a  question  and  debate  made,  that  contra- 
dicts the  argument  that  I  have  submitted  here 
to-day. 

The  honorable  Senators  from  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  have  cited  speeches  made  by  dis- 
tinguished Senators  and  others  in  the  past. 
What  are  they?  Only  the  opinions,  and  often 
hasty  opinions,  expressed  by  men  of  distinction. 
That  is  all ;  their  words  are  no  authority;  and 
they  have  not  stopped  to  cite  opinions  held  by 
distinguished  men  on  the  other  side.  They  were 
assembled  just  like  we  are;  they  were  arguing 
the  qaestion  as  we  are ;  and  their  opinion  was 
worth  no  more  than  ours,  except  as  some  of 
them  might  be  more  intelligent  and  able  than 
some  of  us.  I  could  point  to  the  convincing 
arguments  of  able  and  distinguished  men,  de- 
livered during  this  debate;  they  will  probably 
be  pointed  to  in  the  future,  in  the  line  of  the 
view  that  I  have  been  advocating ;  but  what 
does  that  amount  to,  except  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  ?  What  does  my  argument  to-day 
amount  to,  except  as  an  expression  of  opinion  ? 
It  is  no  precedent,  it  is  my  opinion  and  my  ar- 
gument ;  it  is  to  be  measured  by  i£s  strength 
and  its  power,  if  it  have  any.  If  it  has  power 
in  it,  if  it  has  strength  in  it,  if  it  has  convinc- 
ing reasoning  in  it,  it  will  control  the  mind  of 
somebody  here  to-day,  or  somebody  in  the  next 
Congress,  or  in  the  next  age ;  but  its  weight  as 
a  precedent  amounts  to  nothing.  Just  so  as  to 
the  arguments  cited  by  the  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  view  they  have  insisted  upon.  They 
were  simply  the  opinions — some  of  them  ex- 
pressed hastily  in  a  running  debate — of  Sena- 
tors or  others,  and  have  no  authoritative  sig- 
nificance. 

There  is  no  official  precedent,  there  is  no 
official  act  that  contravenes  the  view  that  I 
have  insisted  upon  here  to-day,  of  the  power 
or  right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill,  or  one 
substantially  like  it,  providing  for  and  regulat- 
ing the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  Not  only 
are  the  precedents  wanting,  but  the  opinions  of 
learned  commentators  are  wanting.  The  only 
one  that  has  expressed  himself  at  any  length  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  now  remember, 
is  Chancellor  Kent.  He  was  a  great  lawyer, 
and  fit  and  worthy  and  able  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  if  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  I  should  regard  it  as  entitled  to  very 
great  weight.  I  venerate  his  memory,  and  I 
have  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  learning, 
his  ability,  and  his  opinions  as  a  great  judge 
and  law-writer.    But  so  far  as  he  expressed 
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any  opinion  in  this  respect— and  it  is  strange 
that  he  did  not  say  moie-r-it  goes  to  show, 
meagre  as  it  is,  that  he  recognized  as  exidtmg 
in  Oongress  a  power  to  pass  some  hill  Uke  that 
which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  now,  regulating 
the  manner  of  connting  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President ;  for  he  says  that, 
"nn  the  abseijice  of  legislative  authority,"  he 
presumes  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  votes. 
That  word  ^^  presume ''  is  a  word  which  implies 
a  very  dubious  state  of  mind ;  it  intimates  that 
he  scarcely  thought  so ;  he  presumes  so,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  Senate  had  done  it 
before.  But  his  opinion  was  not  founded  upon 
reason  or  any  construction  of  the  Oonstitution, 
or  any  language  in  the  Constitution,  or  any  in- 
terpretation of  it,  or  any  inference  from  its 
provisions.  His  opinion,  so  far  it  goes  for  any- 
thing, in  my  judgment,  goes  to  show  that  he 
contemplated  that  such  a  power  did  exist,  and 
that  Oongress  might  when  it  saw  fit,  when  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
Government  required  it,  exercise  the  power. 

Mr.  President,  we  well  know  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  lain 
dormant,  and  act  after  act  has  been  tolerated, 
and  without  question  and  without  argument, 
which  when  scrutinized  could  not  be  tolerated 
if  the  touchstone  of  truth  were  applied.  We 
find  ourselves  compelled  every  day  to  take 
some  new  view,  to  call  into  action  some  new 
provision  of  the  Constitution  in  many  of  its 
features.  Why,  sir,  the  late  war  has  devel- 
oped views  of  the  Constitution  that  would  have 
startled  the  men  who  framed  it,  that  would 
have  amazed  the  most  advanced  statesmen  be* 
fore  the  late  war ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  Con- 
gress now  to  scrutinize  in  cooler  times  wheth-' 
er  a  proper  construction  was  put  upon  it. 
What  was  done  will  be  cited  as  precedents ; 
but  some  of  these  will  not  be  regarded  as  good 
precedents ;  they  will  only  be  regarded  as  good 
precedents  so  far  as  they  conform  to  reason  and 
a  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
Many  of  its  provisions  are  to  be  settled  in  the 
future— settled  differently  from  the  action  of 
the  past,  where  the  action  of  the  past  went 
unquestioned  at  the  time.  The  decision  of  a 
court  is  only  valuable  as  a  precedent  where  the 
question  was  squarely  presented  and  argued  be- 
fore the  court,  and  when  the  court  considered 
it,  and  upon  mature  deliberation. decided  it. 
In  such  a  case  the  precedent  is  worth  some* 
thing,  it  commands  respect  and  confidence. 
If  we  shall  pass  this  bill,  or  one  substantially 
like  it,  after  this  long  debate  and  after  it  shall 
liavo  been  debated  in  the  House,  and  the  bill 
shall  have  become  a  law,  it  will  be  a  precedent, 
because,  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  issues 
raised,  the  whole  subject  will  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  examined  pro  and  eon  in  every  light, 
and  tlie  proper  authority  to  decide  it  will  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  and  taken  action,  and 
thus  a  precedent  for  all  time  will  have  been 
established.    But  if  the  bill  shall  not  pass,  if 


it  shall  not  become  a  law,  future  Congresses 
will  be  left  to  grope  along,  as  we  are  doing  to- 
day, and  to  settle  the  matter  as  their  Judg- 
ments may  lead  them. 

It  will  be  observed,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  provides,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  States,  that  "  no  electoral  vote  or 
votes  from  any  State  to  the  counting  of  which 
objections  have  been  made  shall  be  rejected 
except  by  the  aflSrmative  vote  of  the  two 
Houses."  If  but  one  return  shall  come,  it 
shall  be  counted ;  it  shall  be  counted  without 
reference  to  its  irregularity,  its  imperfectioDS, 
unless  both  branches  of  Congress  shall  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  he 
counted.  Suppose  the  electoral  vote  from 
North  Carolina  is  sent,  and  it  shall  be  sug- 
gested that  it  is  a  forgery;  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  have  the  right  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  a  forgery,  they  have  the 
means  of  inquiring  whether  it  be  a  forgery; 
they  can  send  out  a  committee  composed  of 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  to  take 
testimony  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  indeed 
a  forgery ;  or  suppose  some  formal  defect  is 
suggested,  they  have  the  right  to  inquire  into 
that,  and  debate  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
the  vote  shall  be  counted,  unless  both  branches 
of  Congress  shall  concur  in  rejecting  it.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  defects  about  it  that 
one  House  of  Congress  think  would  warrant 
Congress  in  rejecting  it,  and  the  other  Hoose 
of  Congress  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  In 
such  a  case  the  vote  must  be  counted.  This 
is  a  liberal  provision  of  the  bill,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  wise  one.  It  is  true  Congress  mar 
decide  against  the  vote  of  a  State  and  reject 
it;  but  any  power — the  President  of  the 
Senate — might  likewise  decide  against  it  if 
charge4  with  the  power  to  count  the  vote. 

Now  I  put  this  view :  Would  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  better  satisfied  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  should  decide  a 
question  of  that  sort  than  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  one  man — and  perhaps  he  in- 
terested— should  decide  it?  What  other  tri- 
bunal within  the  whole  range  of  tribunals  in 
this  Government  is  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
cide that  question  as  Congress?  What  other 
tribunal  could  decide  it  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
the  Congress — the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ?  And  when  both  branches  concnr 
in  making  such  a  decision  rejecting  a  vote,  can 
anybody  doubt  that  the  American  people 
would  submit  quietly  and  cheerfully  to  a  de- 
cision so  made  ?  The  decision  would  be  m^e 
by  a  body  representing  the  sovereignty  and 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  great  mass  of 
them  would  be  content,  whatever  their  pre- 
dilections. 

I  say,  therefore,  sir,  that  the  provision  is 
wise,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  States,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  the  vote  will  he 
counted  unless  both  branches  of  Congress 
shall  concur  in  rejecting  it,  in  which  case  it 
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oaght  to  be  rejected,  and  the  proper  tribnnal 
will  have  rejected  it,  and  according  to  reason 
and  theory  and  the  Constitution  it  ought  to  be 
rejected,  and  therefore  the  people  wUl  be  sat- 
isfied with  it  at  all  events,  and  better  satisfied 
than  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  any  other  tribunal  whatever. 
Bat,  Mr.  President,  another  case  is  provided 
for.    JIhe  second  section  of  the  bill  provides — 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State  purporting 
to  bo  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  ffiven  at  the 
last  precsding  election  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  such  State,  all  sucli  returns  shall  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  when 
assembled  to  count  the  votes,  and  that  return  from 
such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Houses. 
acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  bo  the  true  ana 
valid^return. 

In  my  opinion  the  last  clause  of  that  section 
ought  to  be  stricken  out,  and  the  amendment 
which  I  have  oilered  onght  to  be  substituted, 
and  for  reasons  which  I  now  propose  to  sub- 
mit. According  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
law,  the  State  governments  are  at  all  times  in 
official  and  harmonious  and  lawful  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  all  official  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  take  official  notice  of 
such  harmonious  relations.  We  are  bound  to 
know  such  a  state  of  things,  whether  we 
actually  know  it  or  not,  A  judge  is  bound  to 
know  the  law  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 
He  takes  judicial  notice  of  the  law.  Many 
things  that  come  within  his  jurisdiction  he  is 
bound  to  know,  whether  he  does  or  not.  Just 
so  in  reference  to  the  relations  betn'cen  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  author- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  take  official 
notice  of  the  proper  lawful  tribunals  of  the 
several  States.  But  it  is  suggested,  suppose  a 
state  of  things  where  there  is  confusion  in  a 
particular  State  and  there  are  two  classes  of 
persons  purporting  to  be  the  officers  of  the 
State  and  to  administer  its  government,  and 
each  clas3  sends  up  an  electoral  vote  so  that 
there  are  two  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President;  what  is  to  be  done  in 
that  case?  I  say  that  that  vote  must  be 
counted  which  is  properly  authenticated  by 
the  certificate  of  that  governor  who  adminis- 
ters the  government  of  the  State  in  harmony 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  recognizes  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina ;  the  authorities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — ^the  Congress  and  all  other 
authorities — are  in  proper  relations  with  him ; 
they  have  been  in  constitutional  relations  with 
him ;  they  recognize  him  to-day ;  they  recog- 
nize him  at  the  time  the  electoral  vote  comes,  at 
the  time  the  electoral  vote  is  to  be  counted,  and 
it  appears  by  the  signature  of  that  executive  and 
by  the  seal  of  the  State  in  conjunction  with  it 
that  the  electoral  college  was  elected  by  the 
law  of  the  State  as  he  represents  it.  Then 
that  vote  80  authenticated  is  to  be  counted. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  simply  official  notice 


of  the  existence  of  State  officers  is  sometimes 
impracticable,  and  positive  action  must  be 
taken.  What  then  shall  be  done?  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  President  under  the  act  of 
1795  to  recognize  the  lawful  government  of 
the  State ;  and,  when  he  recognizes  a  partic- 
ular governor  and  a  particular  class  of  offi- 
cers as  the  lawful  governor  and  officers  of  the 
State,  that  is  the  State  government  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States,  and  the  electoral 
vote  sent  forward  by  that  authority  under  the 
amendment  that  I  have  submitted  would  be 
counted,  or,  if  Congress  had  recognized  a 
governor,  then  the  electoral  vote  sent  forward 
and  accompanied  by  his  certificate  would  be 
counted. 

But  there  is  another  power  above  that  of 
the  President.  His  power  to  recognize  a  State 
government  is  derived  from  the  act  of  1795. 
He  derives  his  authority  from  that,  and  from 
that  alone.  His  act  is  subject  to  the  review  of 
Congress.  Congress  is  the  last  power  to  deter- 
mme  what  is  the  true  and  lawful  State  govern- 
ment. Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution, 
and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  recognize  the  gov- 
ernor iand  the  other  officers  who  represent  the 
true  State  government.  When  Congress  has 
thus  recognized  them  by  express  resolution  or 
in  any  ot^er  way  as  a  Congress;  the  electoral 
ticket  sent  forward  by  the  government  as  ad-  « 
ministered  by  such  officers  is  the  electoral  vote 
which  should  be  counted.  That  is  the  gov- 
ernment which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  satisfied  with,  that  is  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment. I  say  they  will  be  satisfied  witii  it 
because  the  Constitution  charges  Congress, 
whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  for  it  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  of  the  Federal  with  the 
State  authorities,  to  decide  it,  and  when  they 
decide  a  matter  thus  within  their  jurisdiction 
the  people  submit  to  it  just  as  they  would  to  a 
decision  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  touching 
a  matter  that  came  completely  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  cheerfully.  If  they  will  not,  the 
government  would  be  at  an  end  and  the  people 
but  a  mob. 

That  is  so,  Mr.  President,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  reasonable 
view  of  it,  and  it  has  been  so  expressly  de- 
cided ;  and  I  take  pleasure — I  have  done  it  be- 
fore on  former  occasions  and  I  do  it  again — ^in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  respect.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  talk  more  and  know 
more  about  the  relations  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We  cannot  study 
them  too  much.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea 
that  we  are  not  one  people  under  the  Constitu-  • 
tion.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  nation.  I  believe 
that  the  States  make  up  the  Union ;  that  they 
are  of  the  Union  and  the  Union  is  of  the  States ; 
that  each  is  made  an  organ  for  the  other  and  sup- 
ports the  other,  and  there  is  no  hostile  element 
anywhere  existing,  there  is  no  hostility  or  ad- 
verse right;  and  wherever  hostility  appears, 
it  is  because  the  machinery  is  not  properly  ad- 
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Justed  and  is  not  properly  operating;  it  is  be- 
cautse  of  maladministration  somewhere.  This 
Government  is  imperium  in  imperio ;  it  is  a 
National  Government  and  State  governments 
combined.  Oar  system  is  a  mixed  government, 
composed  of  6tate  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  National  Government  within  its  sphere  is 
absolute  and  sovereign ;  the  States  within  their 
sphere  are  absolute  and  sovereign;  but  the 
whole  make  up  one  Government,  one  system ; 
they  operate  together  like  a  nicely-a^usted 
piece  of  machinery.  North  Carolina  is  of  the 
Union  and  for  the  Union;, the  Union  is  for 
North  Carolina.  They  cooperate  each  with 
the  other,  and  each  makes  up  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  other.  The  people  of  the 
Union  and  the  (government  of  the  Union  are 
interested  in  every  officiid  act  done  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are 
interested  in  every  official  act  done  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Union  in  every  State,  and  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  This  is  one  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  one  whole ;  and  the  only  difficulty 
that  Senators  and  statesmen  can  have  is  in  ascer- 
taining how  the  machinery  shall  be  kept  in  har- 
monious action,  and  that  is  the  question,  in  the 
respect  that  we  have  under  discussion,  that  I  am 
trying  to  throw  some  light  upon  now. 
9  I  call  attention  to  what  the  Supreme  Court 
say  as  to  the  manner  of  ascertaining  which  is 
the  true  government  and  what  is  the  power  to 
determine  that  question  in  an  emergency  like 
the  one  suggested  and  like  others  I  might  men- 
tion. In  Luther  i».  Borden,  Chief-Justice  Ta- 
ney, delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

,  Under  this  article  of  the  Constitution  it  rests  with 
Congress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  estab- 
lished one  in  a  State ;  for,  as  the  United  States  guar- 
antee to  each  State  a  republican  government,  Con- 
gress must  necessarily  aecide  what  government  is 
established  In  the  State  before  it  can  determine 
whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  a  State  are  admitted 
into  tlie  councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  are  appointed,  as 
well  as  its  republican  character,  is  recognized  bvthe 
proper  constitutional  authority.  And  its  decision 
IB  binding  on  every  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial 
tribunal.  It  is  true  that  the  contest  in  this  case  did 
not  lost  long — 

This  was  the  Rhode  Island  case — 

long  enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue :  and 
as  no  Senators  or  Kepresentatives  were  elected  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  government  of  which  Mr. 
Dorr  was  the  head,  Congress  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  the  controversy.  Yet  the  right  to  decide  is 
placed  there,  and  not  in  the  courts. 
I  ^  So,  too,  08  relates  to  the  clause  in  the  above-men- 
.  tioned  article  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  cases 
of  domestic  violence.  It  rested  with  Congress,  too. 
to  determine  upon  the  means  proper  to  be  adoptea 
to  fuliill  this  guarantee.  They  might,  if  they  had 
deemed  it  most  advisable  to  do  so,  have  placed  it  in 
the  power  of  a  court  to  decide  when  the  oontingency 
had  uappened  which  required  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mtorfere.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise, 
and  no  doubt  wisely,  and  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1705,  provided  that  "  in  ease  of  any  insurrection  in 
any  State  against  the  govemment  thereof  it  shall  be 


lawful  for  the  President  of  tba  United  States,  on  ap> 
plication  of  the  Lepslature  of  such  State,  oroftlo 
executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  ecu- 
vened),  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militisof 
any  other  State  or  States  as  may  be  applied  for,  is 
he  may  judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insume- 
tion. 

By  this  act  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  u- 
isrency  bad  arisen  upon  which  the  Government  cf 
the  United  States  is  bound  to  interfere  is  given  to 
the  President.  He  is  to  act  upon  the  application  of 
the  Legislature  or  of  the  executive,  and  consequent* 
1.V  he  must  determine  wliat  body  of  men  constitiite 
the  Legislature  and  who  is  the  governor  before  Le 
can  act.  The  fact  that  both  parties  d^m  the  liglt 
to  the  government  cannot  alter  the  case,  for  both 
cannot  be  entitled  to  it.  If  there  is  an  armed  con- 
flict,  like  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  a 
cose  of  domestic  violence,  and  one  of  the  parties 
must  be  in  insurrection  against  the  lawful  govero- 
mcnt.  And  the  President  must,  of  necessity,  decide 
which  is  the  government,  and  which  party  is  unlaw- 
fully arrayed  against  it,  before  he  can  perform  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Conmss. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  President,  in  exercisins  this 
power,  shall  fall  into  error  or  invade  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  in  all  respects  a 
proper,  reasonable,  and  jnst  ezoosition  of  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments in  the  respect  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  provided  for  m 
the  second  section  of  this  bill,  I  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Laving  recog- 
nized the  proper  authorities  of  the  State,  the 
electoral  ticket  sent  forward  by  those  authori- 
ties must  be  counted,  unless  Congress  shall 
reverse  his  action  and  declare  that  another 
body  of  officers  represent  the  true  authority  of 
the  State ;  and  in  the  contingency  that  Con- 
gress shall  so  declare,  then  the  electoral  vote 
sent  by  that  class  of  officers  must  be  counted. 
I  insist  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  wise  for  this  reason:  It  relieves  Con- 
gress, and  parties  in  Congress  at  the  time,  from 
getting  into  squabbles  about  party  ascendencj 
and  party  success;  it  compels  Congress  in  the 
count  to  accept  the  recognized  government. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  my  friend  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.MERRIMON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MORTON.  While  agreeing  with  most 
that  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
particular  effect  of  the  amendment  which  he 
proposes,  so  that  he  may  answer  the  objection 
that  I  suggest^  if  it  be  an  objection.  He  pro- 
poses to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  which," 
in  line  7,  of  section  2,  and  insert  a  clause  to 
make  the  section  read : 

And  that  return  from  snch  State  shall  be  counted 
which  shall  be  duly  authenticated  by  the  State  au- 
thorities recognized  bv  and  in  harmony  i^ith  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

The  objection  I  suggest  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  is,  first,  that  this  under- 
takes to  prescribe  a  role  by  which  the  tvo 
Houses  sholl  decide  a  question  arising  upon 
two  returns.    Congress  would  be  bound  to 
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decide  it  that  waj  if  there  was  nothing  else  in 
it.  If  tliere  are  two  retarna,  and  one  oomes 
certified  bj  the  recognized  goyernment  of  the 
State,  and  the  other  oomes  from  a  pretended 
government,  if  there  be  no  other  objection, 
that  which  comes  from  the  recognized  ffoyem- 
ment  of  the  State  most  be  counted.  If  Oon- 
gress  should  recognize  the  spurious  govern- 
ment|  or  should  fail  to  recognize  the  only  gov- 
ernment in  the  State,  of  course  it  would  be  a 
gross  breach  of  its  duty.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  this  amendment  attempts  to  establish  a 
rule  by  which  Congress  must  be  governed  any- 
how. But  the  question  is  whether  it  does  not 
go  too  far.  It  says,  '^  that  return  which  shall 
be  duly  authenticated  by  the  State  authorities, 
recognized  by  and  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States  as  provided  by  the  Oonstitution "  shall 
be  countea.  Now,  suppose  there  are  two  re- 
turns, one  from  the  recognized  government, 
and  one  from  a  pretended  government.  Of 
course,  as  between  the  two,  we  must  take  that 
which  comes  from  the  recognized  government. 
But  are  we  bound  to  take  that  return  ? 

Mr.  MERRDCON.    We  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  MORTON.  So  far  as  the  government 
of  the  State  is  concerned  we  ought  to  be ;  but 
are  we  bound  to  take  that  return  ?  We  should 
be  under  this  amendment.  It  may  turn  out 
that  the  return  which  is  sent  up  by  the  recog- 
nized government  is  so  defective,  or  shows 
SQch  facts  that  we  cannot  receive  it.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  it  does  not  show  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  complied  with,  or  suppose  it 
shows  on  its  face  that  it  was  not  complied  with? 
The  Constitution  requires  electors  to  vote  by 
ballot ;  suppose  the  return  shows  upon  its  face 
that  they  voted  viva  voce  t  Can  we  receive  it  ? 
Under  this  amendment  we  should  be  bound  to 
receive  it.  We  might  reject  it  for  the  same 
reason  under  which  both  uouses  would  be  au- 
thorized to  reject  a  return  under  the  first  sec- 
tion. Suppose,  if  you  please  now,  that  the  re- 
turn which  oomes  up  from  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment shows  that  the  persons  voted  for  for 
President  and  Vice-President  both  resided  in 
the  same  State,  in  violation  of  another  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  are  we  bound  to  receive 
it  ?  We  should  be  under  this  amendment.  Un- 
der the  first  section,  if  there  was  but  one  return 
we  should  not  be  bound  to  receive  it.  Ther^ 
fore  I  suggest,  even  when  the  return  comes 
from  the  recognized  government,  Congress 
should  be  left  to  reject  it  under  the  second 
section  as  we  should  have  a  right  to  do  under 
the  first  if  there  is  but  one  return.  I  trust  I 
am  comprehended  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  think  I  comprehend 
the  honorable  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  the  amendments  stand, 
if  there  are  two  returns,  then  the  case  is  taken 
ont  from  under  the  operation  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, and  there  being  two  returns,  that  return 
which  is  authenticated  by  the  recognized  cov* 
emment  of  the  State  must  be  accepted ;  it  does 
not  leave  to  Congress  the  discretion  it  would 


have  under  the  -first  section  where  there  was 
but  one  return. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  object  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  cut  off  the  very  difficulties  that  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  Surely  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  receive  the  return,  if  it  was  right 
in  all  other  respects,  which  has  been  sent  for* 
ward  by  the  State  authorities  in  harmony  with 
the  United  States.  The  object  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  legal  effect  of  it,  is  to  put  the  electo- 
ral return  as  sent  forward  by  the  authorities 
in  harmony  with  the  United  States  upon  an 
exact  footing  with  the  returns  from  every  other 
State.  It  is  to  put  the  returns  sent  forward 
by  the  government  not  so  recognized  out  of 
the  case  entirely;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  there  is  any  defect  in  the  returns  sent  for- 
ward by  the  government  so  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  of  course  it  would  be  upon  a 
footing  with  the  returns  from  all  other  States, 
as  if  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  a  forgery, 
or  that  there  was  any  other  defect,  a  concur- 
rent vote  under  the  first  section  would  r^ect  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  precise  point  I  call  at- 
tention to  is  whether  that  would  be  the  legal 
effect  of  the  second  section  if  amended  as  pro- 
posed. I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  sec- 
ond section  as  it  would  stand  amended  as  my 
friend  proposes,  and  then  I  ask  him  whether 
it  does  not  in  the  case  of  two  returns  require 
Congress  to  accept  anyhow  that  return  which 
comes  from  the  recognized  authority  f 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Not  necessarily.  The 
only  effect  I  intended  it  to  have  is  to  put  the 
return  that  is  sent  by  the  authority  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States  out  of  the  case 
altogether,  and  put  the  return  sent  forward  by 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  State  and  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  on  a  footing  with 
the  returns  sent  from  other  States.  I  think 
that  is  legal  and  fair. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  my  friend  listen  to 
the  reading  as  amended  ?  I  ask  that  the  sec- 
tion be  read  as  it  will  stand  if  amended  by 
this  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows 

That  if  more  thnn  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State  purporting 
to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at  the 
last  preceding  election  for  President  andVice-Presi- 
dent  in  snch  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be  opened 
by  him  In  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes ;  and  that  returns  from 
auoh  State  shall  be  counted  which  ahall  be  duly  au- 
thenticated by  the  Stjite  authorities  recognized  by 
and  in  harmony  with  the  United  States,  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  think  that  a  legal  con- 
struction of  that  amendment  will  give  it  this 
effect :  that,  if  two  returns  are  sent,  that  one 
which  is  sent  by  the  authorities  of  the  State 
not  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  is  put 
out  of  the  count  altogether  and  cast  aside; 
and  then  it  leaves  the  returns  sent  by  the  au- 
thorities recognized  by  the  United  States  upon 
an  exactly  equal  footing  with  the  returns  sent 
from  every  other  State. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  suggest  an  addition 
to  my  friend^s  amendment  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection, so  that  ho  may  present  the  proposition 
fairly  as  I  think  : 

And  that  return  which  shall  he  duly  authenticated 
by  the  State  authorities  recognized  by  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution :  Provided,  That  such  return  shall  be 
otherwise  the  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  MERRIMOK  I  do  not  think  I  have 
objection  to  that.  I  will  scmtinize  that  sug- 
gestion after  I  get  through  with  my  remarks. 
It  appears  to  me  now  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  suggestion,  becanse  my  parpose  is  sim- 
ply to  pnt  the  returns  sent  forward  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  in  harmony  with  the 
United  States  upon  an  exact  footing  with  those 
of  the  other  States,  and  to  put  the  returns  sent 
by  the  authority  not  in  harmony  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  out  of  the  case  altogether.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

The  United  States  are  in  harmony,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  outset  in  debating  this  part  of  the 
subject,  always  with  the  proper  State  authori- 
ties ;  and,  when  an  emergency  arises  so  that 
positive  action  must  be  taken,  first  the  Presi- 
dent, if  called  upon,  recognizes  the  lawful 
State  authority;  and,  if  Congress  shall  not 
act,  when  the  authority  thus  recognized  by  the 
President  sends  forward  the  electoral  vote, 
that  must  be  counted.  If  Congress  shall  re- 
verse his  action  by  a  joint  resolution  or  other- 
wise, and  declare  that  the  other  authority  is 
the  lawful  one,  the  vote  sent  by  it  must  be 
counted.  This  provision  cuts  off  the  debate 
and  dispute  that  might  arise  on  the  occasion 
of  the  counting  of  the  vote,  in  times  of  high 
excitement,  about  whether  one  government 
was  the  lawful  government  or  another  govern- 
ment was  the  lawful  government.  We  need 
to  keep  that  question  just  as  far  from  the  oc- 
casion of  counting  the  votes  as  possible. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  putting  a  sup- 
posed case.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Rhode 
Island  during  the  Dorr  rebellion.  Suppose 
that  Dorr's  rebellion  had  succeeded  further 
than  it  did,  and  that  it  had  gone  on  to  the  ex- 
tent of  electing  or  appointing  an  electoral 
ticket  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
the  charter  authorities  had  done  likewise. 
Suppose  the  rival  governments  had  gone  to 
that  extent,  and  the  Dorr  government  had 
sent  forward  an  electoral  return  to  Congress, 
and  the  charter  government  had  done  likewise. 
In  that  case,  under  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered,  as  the  charter  government  was  the 
government  in  harmony  with  the  United  States, 
the  Dorr  return  would  have  been  put  out  of  the 
case  entirely.  It  would  have  given  rise  to  no 
debate  or  trouble.  Why  ?  Because  the  other 
government  was  the  government  in  harmony 
with  the  United  States.  The  President  had 
recognized  the  governor  nnder  the  charter 
government^  and  Congress  might  therefore 
have  recognized  the  governor  under  the  char- 
ter government  by  joint  resolution.    In  that 


case,  under  this  amendment,  the  Dorr  ret^im 
would  have  given  rise  to  no  trouble  at  all;  it 
would  have  been  cast  out.  There  would  have 
been  no  doubt  about  it;  and  the  regular  re- 
turn under  the  charter  government  would  hare 
been  counted  just  like  the  return  from  adj 
other  State.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
effectuate.  I  wish  to  cut  off  disputes  and 
quarrels  that  might  arise  at  the  time  of  qoimt- 
ing  the  vote  by  excited  factions  or  excited  par- 
ties that  might  attempt  to  do  an  act  unlawful 
in  itself  to  affect  the  result  at  that  moment 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  avoid  any  dif- 
ficulty about  this  question.  I  want  to  meet  it, 
and  meet  it  as  fairly  as  I  am  able  to  do.  Sup- 
pose the  case,  as  it  is  alleged  was  the  case  of 
Louisiana  lately,  where  an  election  has  been 
held — and,  under  such  circumstances  as  that, 
it  is  contended  there  is  no  government  at  all 
— where  the  State  government  is  completely 
dismantled ;  still  there  are  two  factions  there. 
There  is  the  Kellogg  faction ;  there  is  also  the 
McEnery  faction,  each  claiming  to  administer 
the  true  State  government.  The  Kellogg  fac- 
tion sends  forward  an  electoral  return;  the 
McEnery  faction  sends  forward  an  electoral 
return ;  and  there  has  been  no  positive  recog- 
nition by  the  President  or  by  Congress  of  either 
of  them.  Then  it  may  be  asked,  and,  I  think, 
with  pertinence,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
case  ?  My  answer  to  that  is  this :  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  probable,  it  ia  only  remotely 
possible,  that  such  a  case  could  ever  arise.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  in  the  discharoB  of 
their  high  duty,  would  divide,  one  House 
against  the  other,  upon  a  question  of  that  sort 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Suppose  one  House  rec- 
ognizes one  and  the  other  House  the  other? 

Mr.  MERRIMOK  In  that  case  I  think  they 
would  be  bound  to  count  the  one  recognized 
by  the  President,  unless  Congress  should  over- 
rule his  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  a  Stat«  govern- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  President,  but  not 
with  Congress,  be  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  MEBBIMON.  Most  assuredly  not ;  the 
Congress  is  the  supreme  authority  in  such  a 
case.  But  that  is  to  say  the  President  is  cor- 
rupt and  has  prostituted  liis  office.  We  can- 
not proceed  upon  such  a  supposition.  Laws 
are  passed  on  the  supposition  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Government  will  do  their  duty  as 
they  understand  it  and  faithfully. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  where  he  gets  the  authority 
from  the  Constitution  to  require  any  certifi- 
cate from  the  executive  authority?  I  ask 
whether  the  electoral  college  itself  may  not 
certify  its  own  vote  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    The  act  of  1792— 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  ask  in  the  Constitutioa. 
I  know  it  is  in  the  act  of  1702 ;  but  where  is 
the  Constitution  is  there  such  a  proviirfon  that 
the  electoral  college  cannot  certify  its  own  votet 
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Mr.  MERRIMON^.  Plainly,  by  the  neces- 
sary, the  esaential,  the  iaeritablo  implication. 
Unless  some  provision  of  that  sort  were  made 
by  act  of  Congress,  how  conld  Congress  ever 
come  in  connection  and  contact  with  the  elec- 
toral college  ?  It  is  necessary  that  Congress 
shoald  take  some  action  to  provide  some 
means,  some  evidence  by  which  the  Congress, 
the  counting  power,  shall  know  that  the  State 
had  done  its  office  or  the  people  of  the  State 
had  done  their  office  in  electing  electors  who 
make  the  electoral  college.  There  is  where 
the  authority  comes  from.  It  comes  by  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  implication ;  and  therefore 
the  act  of  1795  provides  that  the  executive  of 
the  State  shall  give  the  elector  a  certificate  of 
his  election,  and  he  shall  send  it  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  return.  It  is  in  that  way  the 
power  is  manifest  and  proceeds  from  the  Con- 
Htitution,  or,  rather,  is  inherent  in  it.  And  in 
answer  to  my  friend  from  Virginia,  if  the 
President  shall  recognize  an  insurgent  govern- 
ment, if  he  is  corrupt  enough  to  do  it  when 
he  knows  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  I  see  no 
other  remedy  than  that  the  Confess  must  be 
bound  by  it,  unless  Congress  will  reverse  his 
action ;  and  to  say  to  me  that  he  is  corrupt, 
deciding  with  his  party  for  his  party^s  sake,  is 
to  say  to  me  that  there  must  be  the  end  of 
government,  is  to  say  to  me  the  Senate  will 
not  act  with  the  House  and  count  the  votes, 
and  Congress  wiU  not  perform  that  act,  or 
will  not  do  any  other  act  that  the  Constitution 
charges  it  to  do.  We  cannot  proceed  and  act 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  President  is  cor- 
rupt or  that  Congress  is  corrupt  in  any  par- 
ticular manner.  The  Constitution  supplies  the 
remedy;  and  if  the  President  should  recog- 
nize the  State  government  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, and  evidence  should  be  offered  tending 
to  show  that  he  did  it  corruptly  and  prosti- 
tuted his  power,  he  could  be  impeached  for  it; 
bat  that  is  not  a  supposable  case  in  debating  a 
question  like  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  case  of  Louisiana 
the  State  government  was  dismantled  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have  given  repeatedly  on  former 
occasions.  But  suppose  a  case — and  it  is  a  bare- 
ly possible  case— where  a  State  government 
is  completely  dismantled ;  in  the  first  place,  I 
say,  it  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  case  could 
ever  happen.  In  the  next  place,  I  say  that,  if 
it  could,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  when  such 
A  return  would  come  to  Congress  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  would  not  concur  in  re- 
jecting it,  and  when  they  did  concur  in  reject- 
ing it  the  American  people  would  sanction  it. 
If  the  people  of  a  State  should  behave  so  bad- 
ly, if  they  should  conduct  the  State  govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  dismantle  it  and 
prostitute  it  by  general  disturbance,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  tell  whether  they  have  any  gov- 
ernment at  all,  the  American  people  and  the 
people  in  that  very  State  would  say  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  exclude  such  a  vote  from  the 
count.  Suppose  that  in  that  case  the  politi- 
co 


cal  parties  in  Congress  should  be  so  debased 
by  party  zeal  as  that  they  would  not  agree 
upon  what  was  right  in  such  a  case,  they 
would  jeopardize  the  country,  and  the  result 
would  be  they  would  sit  and  contest  and 
wrangle  about  it  until  the  4th  March  would 
come ;  and,  as  the  law  now  exists,  when  that 
time  came,  the  controversy  would  be  over. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  under 
the  act  of  1792  would  be  President  and  would 
remain  President  until,  under  the  Constitution, 
a  new  election  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent could  take  place. 

That  would  be  the  effect.  That  is  the  way 
the  matter  would  run,  and  it  would  give  rise 
to  no  disorder.  I  say  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  contemplate  such  extreme  cases ;  they 
are  barely  possible.  I  trust  in  God  the  case 
never  may  arise.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
such  a  contingency  could  happen. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  detaining  them 
so  long — ^my  only  apology  is  that  this  is  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  I  want  to  get  and  give 
all  the  light  I  can — I  wish  to  consider  how  the 
two  Houses  sit  together  in  counting  the  elec- 
toral vote.  At  the  last  session,  in  a  hurried, 
running  debate  here,  I  expressed  the  opinion 
with  some  hesitation  that  .they  sat  together  in 
joint  session  and  acted  as  one  body  en  mcuse^ 
and  that  they  did  so  in  deciding  all  questions 
that  came  before  them.  I  think  that  a  fair  argu- 
ment can  be  made  in  support  of  that  view.  I 
know  that  one  or  two  gentlemen  entertained 
the  view  I  then  entertained,  gentlemen  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  they 
entertain  that  opinion  still.  I  should  be  grati- 
fied to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  that 
subject.  The  strong  inclination  of  my  mind, 
however,  is  the  other  way  after  very  consider- 
able reflection,  and  I  wiU  submit  one  or  two 
reasons  that  have  brought  me  to  that  conclu- 
tion.    The  Constitution  says : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certiflcates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  ooonted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide  that  it  shall  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives sitting  in  joint  sessior^  and  I  do  not  think 
by  any  implication  we  can  supply  those  words. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it.  The  Constitution 
can  operate  leaving  these  words  to  have  their 
natural  meaning  and  force,  and  by  implication 
or  inference  we  cannot  interpolate  the  words 
*^  sitting  in  joint  session."  If  the  Constitution 
read,  **  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, eittinff  in  joint  session^  open  all 
the  certificates,"  etc.,  then  I  would  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  they  must  sit  as  one  body 
and  en  mcMe  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
all  questions  that  might  arise  in  counting  the 
vote.  But  it  does  not  say  that;  it  says  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
^^ Senate"  has  a  technical  meaning.    It  does 
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not  imply  the  seventy-fonr  men  who  compose 
the  Senate  as  Senators  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity. It  implies  the  seventy-four  men,  or  a 
quorum  of  them,  sitting  in  this  Hall,  organ- 
ized, with  a  presiding  officer,  and  proceeding 
to  business  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  "  Senate."  It  has  a 
technical  meaning.  It  means  the  Senators 
composing  the  Senate,  organized  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  proper  place  to  proceed  and  act,  to 
do  anything  within  tbeir  jurisdiction  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORTON".  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  friend  now  to  what  I  think  is  the  defect 
in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MERRIMON".  I  am  not  through  on 
this  point.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  do  so 
presently.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
with  the  change  of  circumstances  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Constitution  in  this 
respect  treats  them  as  separate  and  distinct 
bodies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must 
vote  and  act  as  separate  and  distinct  bodies ; 
and,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  when  a  ques- 
tion shall  arise  the  two  branches  of  Congress, 
proceeding  as  I  have  undertaken  to  indicate  in 
my  remarks  they  ought  to  proceed,  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  decide  the  question 
for  itself  there  in  its  own  Hall.  If  practicable, 
the  Senate  might  decide  the  same  question  for 
itself  there ;  but,  as  it  would  not  be  practica- 
ble to  do  that,  it  must  retire  to  its  Chamber  or 
some  other  convenient  place  and  decide  it 
there.  When  each  has  made  a  decision  upon 
any  particular  question  arising,  then  the  two 
bodies  may  come  together  and  announce  the 
decision.  Suppose  they  do  not  agree;  then 
the  disagreement  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  upon  any 
measure  of  legislation  or  any  other  matter 
that  they  are  called  to  act  upon  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity. 

I  will  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  now 
to  make  the  explanation  that  he  desired  to 
make  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  in  his  proposed  amendment,  strikes 
out  that  part  of  the  second  section  which  re- 
quires the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses : 

And  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  de- 
cide to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

And  he  makes  it  read : 

And  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  shall  be  dulv  authenticated  by  the  State  au- 
thorities recognized  bv  and  in  harmony  with  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  to  leave 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses,  but  he 
leaves  the  same  question  to  be  decided  by  his 
amendment.  He  reauires  that  return  to  be 
counted  which  *^  shall  be  duly  authenticated 
by  the  State  authorities  recognized  by  and  in 
harmony  with  the  United  States."  There  is 
the  question  still  to  be  decided  which  of  these 
two  pretended  governments  is  recognized  by 


and  which  one  is  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States.  There  being  two  returns  and  two  pre- 
tended governments,  somebody  must  decide 
that  question.  We  say  the  President  of  the 
Senate  cannot  decide  it;  the  House  canuot 
decide  it  alone;  the  Senate  cannot  decide  it 
alone.  Therefore  that  government  must  be 
selected  by  both  Houses ;  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  still  leaves  the  main  question 
open  to  be  decided,  which  is  the  government 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  United  Slates ;  in 
other  words,  which  is  the  lawful  govemmeDt 
of  the  State.  I  submit  to  my  friend  that  tliat 
question  can  only  be  determined  by  both 
Houses,  and  where  the  two  Houses  disagree 
about  that  the  question  is  left  open  jast  as  it 
was  before. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.      My  answer  to  that  is 
this,  and  I  thought  I  made  myself  understood 
a  while  ago,  that  there  is  at  all  times  an  au- 
thority of  the  State  government  in  harmony 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
There  cannot  be  a  time  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  one 
authority  or  another.    Sometimes  it  bex^omes 
necessary  to  recognize  it  actively,  as  where 
there  is  a  call  upon  the  President  to  exercise 
power  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  against 
the  State,  or  where  it  becomes  necessary  for 
Congress  to  guarantee  to  the  State  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.    In  that  case,  where 
the  President  has  recognized  the  authority,  if 
Congress  has  not  taken  action,  that  electoral 
ticket  would  ordinarily  be  counted.      To  say 
that  it  would  not  be  counted ;  to  say  that  the 
Congress  sitting  here  to  count  the  electoral 
vote  would  not  count  it,  and  count  it  without 
debate,  that  they  would  go  out  of  the  way  to 
raise  a  question,  is  to  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
they  would  be  corrupt,  that  they  would  not 
be  willing  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law.    Then  I  go  further  and  say, 
that  if  it  was  contemplated  that  such  contin- 
gencies could  arise  about  a  particular  State,  it 
would  be  competent  for  Congress,  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress, to  count  the  electoral  vote,  to  declare  by 
concurrent  resolution,  over  any  action  of  the 
President,  which  was  the  lawful  State  govern- 
ment.   But  suppose  that  the  wrangle,  t^e  con- 
flict, that  the  Senator  suggests,  diould   ari^ 
(which  I  endeavored  to  show  was  a  bare  pos- 
sibility), and  the  two  parties,  or  the  three  par- 
ties, or  the  contending  parties,  should  consent 
to  be  prostituted  by  party  zeal,  so  that  they 
could  not  make  a  decision,  the  controversy 
would  simply  go  on  till  the  4th  of  March,  when 
it  would  end  by  limitation  of  time,  and  tho 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would  bo 
the  President  of  the  United  States  temporarily, 
and  a  new  election  would  take  place  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  fear  I  did  not  make  my- 
self understood  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  comes  right  back  to  this  point : 
here  are  two  returns  opened  by  the  Vice-Pre*- 
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ident  from  t\vo  pretended  governments  in  a 
State.  His  amendment  says  that  that  return 
shall  be  counted  which  comes  from  the  lawful 
government  of  the  State,  but  the  very  question 
to  be  decided  is,  which  is  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  MERBIMOK  I  go  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  been  decided  before  that  time. 

Mr.  MORTOX.  I  submit  that  is  to  be  de- 
cided  by  both  Houses,  and  my  friend  in  his 
amendment  strikes  out  that  part  which  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  MERRIMON'.  But  I  contend  that  the 
decision  touching  that  matter  has  been  made 
before  actively  by  the  President,  where  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  action,  or  actively  by 
Congress ;  and  if  there  is  a  conflict  of  the  par- 
ties whereby  they  cannot  agree,  the  conflict 
goes  on.  I  admit  that  you  could  possibly  raise 
such  a  question;  and  if  such  a  contingency 
should  arise,  then  I  think  it  would  go  on  until, 
by  lapse  of  time  and  by  operation  of  law,  the 
presiding  oflioer  of  the  Senate  would  become 
President,  and  a  new  election  would  have  to 
take  place. 

Mr.  MORTON".  The  Senator  says  the  deci- 
sion would  be  made  before  as  to  which  was 
the  lawful  government  of  the  State ;  but  who 
is  to  decide  how  that  decision  was  made? 
Who  is  to  decide  that  question  ?  Suppose  that 
question  arises.  I  say  the  President  has  de- 
cided it,  and  we  are  bound  by  his  decision. 
Another  says  no,  the  President  never  decided 
that  question ;  he  did  a  certain  act,  but  that 
was  not  a  recognition  of  the  State  government. 
I  will  call  my  friend^s  attention  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  very  diflScuIty  on  this  floor.  I  have 
argued  in  the  case  that  arose  from  Louisiana 
that  the  President,  under  the  act  of  1795,  had 
the  power,  and  that  he  was  authorized  there- 
unto by  Oongress,  to  decide  which  was  the 
lawful  government  of  the  State,  and  that  that 
decision  was  binding  upon  the  whole  Govern- 
ment until  the  United  States,  through  Oon- 
gress, by  the  action  of  both  Houses,  determined 
otherwise.  I  thought  that  was  the  law  then ; 
I  think  so  now  ;  but  that  view  was  disputed,  I 
believe,  by  nearly  everybody  on  this  side  of  the 
Ohimber,  and  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber.  Then  it  was  argued  that,  although 
the  President  had  so  far  recognized  one  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana  as  to  keep  the  peace  un- 
der it,  he  had  not  done  an  act  which  recog- 
nized it  as  the  lawful  government.  So,  after 
all,  the  question  comes  right  back.  Here  are 
two  sets  of  returns.  It  is  said  the  President 
has  recognized  the  government  that  sent  one 
of  them  ;  but  who  is  to  settle  the  question 
whether  the  President  did  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment ?  That  very  question  must  be  settled 
by  somebody,  and  I  submit  it  must  be  settled 
by  both  Houses.  Therefore  I  think  my  friend's 
amendment  is  defective. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON".  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion ? 


Mr.  MERRIMON".  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON^.  I  understand  the  Senator 
suggests  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  the  difficulty 
that  the  two  Houses  may  settle  in  advance  the 
question  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, but  he  provides  no  means  of  informing 
the  two  Houses  oflScially  that  twoTetums  ex- 
ist. The  returns  are  required  to  be  sent  to 
the  Vice-President  and  remain  in  his  custody. 
He  opens  them  for  the  flrst  time  after  the  two 
Houses  assemble  in  joint  convention.  That  is 
the  first  official  information  that  occurs  that 
there  are  two  returns,  and  it  is  too  late  then 
to  provide  for  the  difficulty  suggested. 

Mr.  MERRIMOK  We  well  know  if  such  a 
state  of  things  exists  in  a  State  as  that,  two 
Blectoral  returns  would  be  sent  forward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON*.    How  do  we  know  it? 

Mr.  MERRIMON*.  We  do  not  know  it  offi- 
cially, but  still  a  member  of  Oongress  having 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  bring 
the  matter  before  Congress  officially;  he 
could  suggest  it,  and  Congress  could  appoint  a 
committee  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  and  take  proper  action  by 
joint  resolution  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MORTON".  Suppose  in  that  case,  if 
my  friend  permits  me,  Congress  undertakes  to 
settle  in  advance  and  cannot  agree  about  it, 
then  comes  the  same  question. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  endeavored  to  explain 
that  a  moment  ago.  That  case  is  barely  a 
possible  one,  and  not  at  all  probable.  In 
that  case  the  controversy  would  go  on  until 
the  4th  of  March,  as  the  law  now  stands,  and 
the  count  of  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  would  be  defeated,  and  another 
election  would  have  to  take  place  under  the 
Constitntion  and  laws. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question :  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
certificate  of  returns  shall  not  be  opened  un- 
til the  two  Houses  meet  in  joint  convention. 
How  can  the  question  as  to  which  are  the 
true  returns  be  said  to  be  up  until  the  returns 
are  opened  ?  The  Constitution  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  opened  until  the  two  Houses 
meet  in  joint  assembly.  How  is  it  possible  to 
settle  the  question  in  advance? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  thought  I  had  an- 
swered that,  but  I  will  do  it  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator can  answer  it  very  well. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  think  I  can.  My  friend 
does  not  make  it  so  by  simply  s&ying  so.  I  can- 
not make  anything  so  by  simply  saying  it  is  so ; 
I  must  have  some  reason  to  underlie  my  as- 
sertions. There  must  be  reason,  there  must  be 
substance  underlying  my  declaration,  or  it  is 
worth  nothing.  I  say  in  the  first  place,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  if  such  a  controversy 
should  arise  in  a  State,  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  notice  of  the  nation,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  competent  before  the  time  to 
count  the  vote  arrives  for  a  member  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  it  before  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  raise  a  proper  inquiry  in  that  behalf. 
That  would  be  a  contingency  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  Congress  to  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  declaring  that  one  government  or 
the  other  was  the  lawful  government  and  the 
one  to  be. recognized  by  the  United  States, 
and  when  they  had  passed  such  a  joint  reso- 
lution, under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  I  have  read  from,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Congress,  the  duty  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  duty  of  the  President  and  all  other 
officials  of  the  Union  to  recognize  that  as  the 
true  and  lawful  government. 

But  then  my  friend's  question  goes  further 
than  that.  He  says,  how  could  you  tell  until 
the  returns  were  opened  which  was  the  lawful 
return?  Suppose,  the  moment  the  return  is 
opened  and  it  is  handed  to  the  tellers  appoint- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  it  appears  that  one  return  is  signed 
by  John  Smith.  The  Congress  knows  at  once 
that  John  Smith  is  the  governor  of  the  State 
recognized  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
or  the  governor  of  the  State  recognized  by  the 
President,  Congress  having  taken  no  action, 
and  the  count  would  be  made  forthwith.  That 
is  the  way  it  would  be  done.  Then  if  there 
was  another  return  signed  by  John  Jones,  who 
represented  the  insurgent  government  of  the 
State,  the  moment  it  was  opened  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Kepresentatives  would  see  that 
he  was  the  insurgent  governor.  In  that  case 
the  return  would  be  rejected.  It  would  not 
be  counted  at  all,  nor  would  it  be  debatable. 
That  is  the  effect  of  my  amendment ;  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  under  it  the  whole  work- 
ing machinery  would  operate  thoroughly  and 
well.  The  one  main  object  I  had  in  view  in 
offering  the  amendment  was  to  cut  off  a 
wrangle  that  might  arise  in  the  count  of  the 
vote  about  which  was  the  lawful  governor.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  material  for  the  reason 
I  assigned  a  while  ago,  to  wit,  that  it  is  barely 
possible  that  such  a  case  could  ever  exist,  and, 
if  it  should  happen,  then  it  is  barely  possible 
that  Congress  could  ever  become  so  prostituted 
by  party  zeal  as  that  it  would  jeopardize  the 
interests  of.  the  country  by  refusing  to  take 
proper  action  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  withheld  the 
amendments  that  were  under  discussion  yes- 
terday, partly  because  I  did  not  intend  to  speak 
to  them  and  partly  because  I  felt  that  some 
amendments  might  be  offered  that  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  those  which  I  had 
already  presented.  I  have  already  said  in  sub- 
stance all  I  intended  to  say  as  to  what  seemed 
to  mc  the  value  of  the  amendments  that  I  have 
placed  before  this  body.  There  has  been  laid 
upon  the  desks  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  an  amendment  which  I  shall  now 
offer,  and  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 


tors to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  that  is 
now  to  be  offered  is  not  that  which  was  upon 
their  desks  a  day  or  two  ago,  coming  from  me. 
It  has  been  changed  somewhat,  in  order  to 
meet  the  objections  urged  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Maxet],  among  others.  I  have  of- 
fered it  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  It  seems 
to  me  to  cover  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  offered  by  the  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Texas,  and  I  believe  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooi*eb].  1  now  offer  aa 
an 'amendment  to  the  pendmg  bill  the  addi- 
tional sections  which  I  send  to  the  Chair,  and 
I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  them. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
as  additional  sections  to  the  bill  the  followiDg: 

Sec.  — .  To  insure  each  State  the  count  of  tie 
electoral  vote,  except  it  shall  be  rejected,  as  proTideii 
for  in  section  1  of  this  act,  it  is  declared  the  duty  of 
each  House  of  CoDgreee  to  record  its  vote  by  jm 
and  nays  upon  all  questions  as  to  which  are  tbe  true 
and  valid  returns  of  a  State  ^  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  to  iinnie- 
diately  forward  to  the  others  a  true  and  detailed  re- 
turn of  such  vote. 

8bo.  — .  Should  it  then  appear  that  the  twoHouFes 
have  failed  to  agree  as  to  which  are  the  true  and 
valid  returns,  they  shall  immediately  reassemble. 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  announce  those 
returns  as  valid  which  shall  have  received  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
considered  aa  if  in  joint  meeting  assembled. 

Sko.  — .  Should  it  occur  that  the  aggregate  vote  of 
both  Houses  be  equally  divided  upon  the  qaei^tion. 
then,  and  in  that  event  only,  the  President  of  tLi 
Senate  shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from  In 
dlana,  in  speaking  yesterday  to  this  questios, 
said  that  no  plan  had  been  presented,  that  ou 
plan  conld  be  presented,  which  would  not  ic 
certain  exigencies  leave  a  State  unrepresented. 
I  called  his  attention  yesterday  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  operation  of  the  amendment  that  1 
had  proposed  would  get  rid  of  that  diflBcnlty. 
Under  the  amendment  that  I  have  suggested 
there  is  no  contingency  in  w^hich  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  can  fail  to  be  counted.  Whether 
this  be  the  right  plan  or  not,  I  do  not  prcten^i 
to  say ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  one  way  or  another  will  decide, 
and  must  decide,  which  the  true  returns  of  j» 
State  are,  and  the  difficulty  that  has  been  so 
frequently  suggested  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate is  overcome  by  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
plain,  practical  manner. 

Mr.  CHRISTIANCY.  The  chief  objection 
I  have  to  the  pending  amendment  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  on  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  is  competent  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  two  Houses  to  meet  and  act  in  joint  con- 
vention. It  appears  to  me  from  the  reading 
of  the  Constitution  that  they  act  in  their  sep- 
arate capacities,  and  that  it  is  IncompeteDt  to 
provide  by  an  act  of  Congress  for  their  actioQ 
in  joint  convention  at  all.  This  amendment 
evidently  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  it  is  com- 
petent.   It  provides  that : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  announce  tho9« 
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returns  as  valid  whicli  ahall  bave  received  a  major- 
it  J  of  all  the  votes  cast  tn  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
eonaidered  as  if  in  joint  meeting  assembled. 

If  that  does  not  make  a  joint  convention  I 
am  incapable  of  onderstanding  the  language. 
Then,  again,  the  last  section  of  the  amendment 
reads: 

Should  it  oc3ur  that  the  ag;c*®gato  vote  of  both 
Houses  be  equally  divided  upon  the  quoAtion,  then, 
and  in  that  event  only,  the  rrosident  of  the  Senate 
shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

That  does  not  teach  the  point,  however. 
The  main  thing,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  suffi- 
cient one,  is  that  it  attempts  to  make  a  joint 
convention  where  the  Oonstitation  requires 
the  two  Houses  to  act  in  their  separate  capaci- 
ties. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  did  not  hear  my  friend 
from  Michigan  very  distinctlj,  bujt  I  think  he 
stated  the  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It  proposes  to 
Lave  the  effect  of  a  joint  convention  without 
having  it  in  fact.  The  two  Houses  shall  vote 
separately,  bat,  if  they  disagree,  then  we  shall 
count  the  nambcr  of  votes  in  the  House  and 
the  number  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  the  nam- 
bar  on  the  one  side  and  the  namber  on  the 
other  side,  and  whichever  aggregates  the 
largest  in  favor  of  the  return,  that*  shall  be 
coanted.  For  example,  there  are  two  han- 
dred  and  ninety-two  votes  in  the  House :  one- 
half  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six;  seventy- 
four  votes  in  the  Senate:  one-half  is  thirty- 
seven.  The  two  Houses  not  agreeing,  if  there 
should  be  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  one  set  of  returns  and  one  handred 
and  forty-six  votes  in  the  House  in  favor  of 
the  same  set,  then  add  those  two  sums  to- 
gether and  that  makes  the  majority,  and  de- 
cides it.    I  state  it  correctly  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  great  anomaly  under  our  Constitution, 
and  it  woald  hardly  work. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  endeavored  to  show, 
in  presenting  the  original  amendment,  that  so 
far  from  this  being  an  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated, 
in  certain  contingencies  the  States  would  prac- 
tically decide  the  result  throagh  the  vote  of 
the  Senate;  that  in  other  contingencies  the 
Iloase  of  Representatives,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple, would  decide ;  and  that  in  still  other  con- 
tingencies, when  the  aggregate  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  left  the  matter  evenly  divided, 
then,  and  in  that  event  only,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  with  his  casting  vote  would  decide, 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  So  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  tliat  the  chances  are 
equal  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
plans ;  that  no  special  advantage  is  given  un- 
der the  proposition  I  have  n;iad6  either  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  House,  or  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  two  bodies.  I  am  aware  that  the  plan 
is  open  to  the  objection  made  by  the  Senator 


from  Michigan ;  but  if  he  will  con<»ider  he  will 
see  that  it  is  not  a  joint  meeting,  but  that  it  is 
a  law  in  effect  fixing  upon  the  President  of  the 
Senate  a  rule  by  which  he  shall  in  certain 
emergencies  consider  calmly  the  rote.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  It  may  have  the  effect  of 
a  joint  meeting;  I  grant  that  it  has;  but  it 
getH  rid  of  the  objection  which  has  been 
urged,  that  there  is  no  right  in  the  two  Houses 
to  come  together  in  a  joint  meeting. 

I  have  no  further  remarks  to  offer.  The 
Senate  has  already  been  detained  a  long  time 
on  this  question.  I  suspect  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  will  meet  the  fate 
that  all  the  other  amendments  have  met  with. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  be 
ing  taken,  resulted — yeas  15,  nays  37 ;  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bavard,  Capet  ton.  Cooper,  Davis, 
Gordon,  Jolinsiton,  AlcCreer^,  Randolph,  Sansom, 
Saulsbury,  Thurman,  and  Withers — 12. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bosy,  Boutwell,  Bumside,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Ohristiancy,  Conkling,  Cragin, 
Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 


bv.  Paddock,  Patterson,  Sargent,  Spencer,  TVadleigh, 
West,  Whyte,  Windom,  and  Wright— «7. 

ABSENT — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Allison,  Anthony, 
Booth,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Clayton, 
Cockrell,Conovor,  £ng1ish,HAniilton,Harvey,  Hitch- 
cock, Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Keman,  Maxey, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norwood,  Robertson,  Sharon, 
Sherman,  Stevenson,  and  Wallace — Si. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suggested  the  first  day 
this  bill  was  under  consideration  a  difficulty 
that  occurred  to  me  under  the  first  section. 
I  have  since  called  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  the  same  difficulty, 
which  is  in  no  manner  connected  with  the 
question  we  have  been  discussing;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  concluding  language  of  the  first 
section  is  such  that  it  may  lead  to  trouble,  and 
indeed  to  very  great  trouble.  I  see  no  neces- 
sity at  all  for  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
first  section.  The  possible  difficulty  arises  in 
this  way:  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
prior  part  of  the  section  that  it  is  provided 
that,  unless  the  two  Houses  agree  in  rejecting 
a  Tote  where  there  is  but  one  return,  that  vote 
shall  be  counted.  Then  the  concluding  sen- 
tence is : 

And  any  other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  Houses  are  ossembled  may  be  sub- 
mitted and  determined  in  like  manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  question  is  sub- 
mitted and  the  two  Houses  do  not  concur  in 
rejecting  it  or  in  the  negative,  theu,  under  that 
language,  it  would  be  determined  in  the  af- 
firmative. I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  that 
construction,  and  therefore  I  suggest  and  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  concluding  sentence. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  all,  for  tiie 
reason  that  the  two  Houses  would  necessarily 
have  the  power  and  the  right  to  take  up  any 
subject  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  consid- 
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oration;  and  such  question  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ordinary  rules  that  obtain  in 
deUberative  bodies ;  whereas  if  this  language 
is  retained,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  be  led  into 
the  very  difficulty  that  I  suggest  Certain  it  is 
from  this  language,  *^  determined  in  like  man- 
ner," if  the  "  like  manner  "  refers  to  the  pro- 
vision touching  the  rejection  of  a  vote  where 
there  is  but  one  return  and  the  two  Houses 
cannot  agree  in  such  rejection,  then  it  is  to 
be  counted ;  so  if  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  manner  of  counting  the  votes  is  present- 
ed and  the  two  Houses  do  not  agree  against 
the  motion  made,  it  seems  to  me  it  logically 
follows  that  it  would  be  adopted. 

Let  me  put  an  illustration.  Suppose  that 
during  the  time  of  counting  the  votes  some 
person  shall  move  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed, that  the  subject  under  consideration  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  or  five.  The 
two  Houses  separate  and  vote  upon  that  ques- 
tion. That  is  a  question  legitimate  and  perti- 
nent to  the  matter  uuder  consideration.  The 
House  of  Representatives  determines  to  vote 
for  the  committee,  the  Senate  against  it.  It 
seems  to  me  from  this  language  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  committee  would  be  raised. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  if  he  makes  a  motion  to 
strike  out  that  sentence,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shiQl  not  resist  it.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  some  obscurity  in  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  sentence  of  the  first  section,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

And  any  other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  mny  be  sub- 
mitted and  determined  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  same  question  was 
before  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  when  the 
bill  was  up  before,  and  a  similar  provision  was 
stricken  out  I  believe  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  I  suggest  also  an  amend- 
ment in  the  last  section  of  the  bill  to  remove 
an  obscurity.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  the 
language  stands,  whether,  if  one  House  shall 
determine  to  take  a  recess,  that  operates  to 
work  a  recess  as  to  both  Houses,  or  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  recess  may  be  taken  by  one  House 
and  the  other  continue  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duty.  I  understand  the  intention  is  that  one 
House  may  take  a  recess  without  working  a  re- 
cess of  the  other.  I  therefore  suggest  that  in 
line  16  of  section  4,  between  the  words  "re- 
cess "  and  "  not,"  the  words  "  of  such  House  " 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  mean.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    I  have  no  doubt  that  was 


the  intention,  but  I  think  the  language  as  it  Is 
leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  therefore  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  In  order  to  make  the  bill 
consistent  with  the  amendment  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  first 
section,  I  move  to  strike  out  of  the  third  sec- 
tion, in  lines  3  and  4,  the  words  "  or  for  tbe 
decision  of  any  other  question  pertinent  there- 
to." That  is  necessary  after  having  stricken 
out  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  section. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  that 
I  doubt  whether  it  logically  follows  that  too 
should  strike  those  words  out  because  we  have 
omitted  what  was  in  the  first  section.  This  is 
giving  a  rule,  as  I  understand,  to  govern  tbe 
two  Houses  when  they  shall  separate  with 
reference  to  the  discussion;  and  if  you  omit 
these  words  entirely  it  might  be  construed  to 
follow  that  you  cannot  consider  any  other 
question  except  the  single  ultimate  one.  My 
object  in  striking  out  the  language  in  the  first 
section  was  that  it  was  susceptible  of  a  miscon- 
struction as  to  the  rule  that  would  obtmn  in 
deciding  such  questions. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  think  the  words  ought 
to  go  out.  They  were  stricken  out  of  the  pre- 
vious bill,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  go  out  of 
this,  for  the  very  reason  which  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  that  they  may  be  liable  to  a  vert 
wrong  interpretation,  and  are  very  objection- 
able to  some  Senators  for  fear  of  their  being 
misconstrued.  There  can  be  no  trouble  about 
the  Senate  exercising  any  of  the  powers  that 
are  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  these  words  are  not  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  exercise  those  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  order  and 
convenience  of  its  proceedings.  I  hope  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  obiection  to  striking 
those  words  out.  I  want  this  bill  to  commimd 
as  universal  assent  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
for  it,  and  these  words  are  very  obnoxious  to 
some. 

^  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  one 
or  two  other  amendments  which  were  made 
at  the  last  session,  which  I  think  onght  to  be 
made  in  this  bill.  Line  8  of  section  I  pro- 
vides :  "  One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives."  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  distinguishing  between  tbe 
dignity  or  the  weight  of  the  two  Houses.  I 
move  to  strike  out  **one  teller"  and  insert 
^*  two  teUers,"  so  that  there  may  be  the  same 
number  of  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  branch. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  see  no  objection  to  that 
I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  that  from  the 
first  count,  which  was  made  in  1789,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  appoint  one  teller  on  the 
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part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the 
House ;  bat  I  see  no  reason  for  that.  I  hare 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TflURMAN.  I  now  move  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  votes,'^  at  the  end  of  line  11  of 
section  1,  these  words : 

Which  certificates  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and 
acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States, 
begiomng  with  the  letter  *^  A." 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  mode  of  call- 
ing the  States  upon  any  question  whatsoever 
is  different  in  the  Senate  from  what  it  is  in  the 
House.  In  the  Senate  we  always  observe  the 
alphabetical  order ;  in  the  House,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  call  the  States  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Union  for  peti- 
tions and  the  like — ^I  do  not  refer  to  calling  the 
yeas  and  nays,  for  of  course  then  the  members 
are  called  by  their  names. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  This  adopts  the  simple 
plain  rule  of  alphabetical  order.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  says  he  bos  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  I  move  to  strike  out  in 
the  third  line  of  section  1  the  words  **  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,"  and  insert  ^'  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,''  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  language  of  the  Constitution.. 
That  was  agreed  to  in  the  previous  bill.  It 
will  then  read — 

That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
ahall  assemble  in  the  Ilall  of  the  Ilouse  of' Represent- 
atives at  one  o'clock,  etc. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  At  the  end  of  line  4  of 
section  1,  after  the  words  "one  o'clock,"  I 
move  to  insert  the  letters  "  p.  m." 

Mr.  MORTON.    AU  right. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
amended,  and  the  amendments  made  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  were  concurred  in. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  is 
still  open  to  amendment 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  d^ 
sire  at  this  late  hour,  after  the  prolonged  dis- 
oussion  we  have  had,  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
I  have  voted  steadily  against  every  amend- 
ment that  has  been  sought  to  be  placed  upon 
this  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  and  I 
desire  to  state  very  briefly  the  views  which 
govern  my  action. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  opposed  to  legislative 
tinkering  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  first 


question  that  each  Senator  should  put  to  him- 
self is.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  bill  of  this 
character  ?  And  the  second  question  is.  Has 
Congress  any  power  to  le^slate  upon  this  sub- 

i'ect  whatever  ?  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
lere  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  parties  in 
discussing  amendments,  and  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Anthoxt],  gave  the  key  to  it. 
When  a  proposition  was  made  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  States  should  vote  upon 
this  subject,  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  suggested,  why  not  put  in  the 
words,  "  the  next  democratic  national  conven- 
tion?" This  question  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
proached in  any  way  in  a  party  spirit.  I  will 
not  be  accused  of  discussing  this  question  from 
that  standpoint,  because  1  undertake  to  say 
now  that  the  Constitution  is  perfect  to-day. 

Mr.  CAMERON,  of  Pennsylvania  Will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  give  way  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  very 
well  to-day,  and  does  not  care  about  finishing 
his  speech  now.  I,  therefore,  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ezeou- 
tive  business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  EATON.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  What  is  the  stage  of  the 
pending  bill  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Has  the  bill  been  read  the 
third  time  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  has  been. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
ask,  if  we  are  going  into  executive  session, 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  be  printed,  so 
that  we  may  all  see  it  to-morrow  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  hope  we  shall  finish  the 
bill  to-day.  Wo  are  very  near  the  determina- 
tion of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  moves  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  hope  that  motion  will  be 
withdrawn.    Let  us  finish  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATARD.  I  hope  not.  The  Senator 
from  Connectiout  would  prefer  to  go  on  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  In- 
stead of  going  into  executive  session,  I  ask 
that  I  be  allowed  to  call  up  the  bill  establish- 
ing certain  post-roads.  It  is  highly  desirable, 
because  in  some  of  the  States  for  which  routes 
are  provided  the  lettings  are  about  to  be  ad- 
vfirtisfid 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  insist  on  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  CAMERON,  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  at 
present. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Then,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut — 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  not  the  electoral  bill 
be  displaced,  but  left  as  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  was  going  to  make  this 
sng^gestion  with  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut :  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  in- 
formally passed  by,  to  retain  its  place,  and 
allow  the  post-route  bill  to  be  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  ?  The  Chair  hears  none ;  and  the 
post-route  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Now,  I  move  that  the 
bill  about  the  electoral  votes  be  printed  with 
the  amendments  as  they  stand. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


In  Senate. 

Friday^  March  24,  1876. 

(^^  CoDgressional  Beoord,"  pp.  1936-1946.)  ' 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  No.  1)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the 
counting  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
thereon,  the  pending  question  being  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  President- 
Mr.  BURNSIDE.  I  beg  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  yield  the  floor  for  a  few 
moments.  I  move  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  this  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  with  a  view  to  oifer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  I  imderstand  the  purpose 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  in  view,  he 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment.  It  cannot  be 
done  without  a  reconsideration;  but,  as  the 
bill  has  been  pending  before  the  Senate  for  a 
long  time,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he 
have  his  amendment  read  for  information,  and 
he  can  speak  to  it  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  bill,  and  let  the  vote  on  reconsideration 
then  be  the  test  on  his  amendment.  That  will 
answer  his  purpose. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  I  am  quit«  willing  to  take 
that  course. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  hope  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  pre- 
vail. I  was  not  aware  that  the  bill  had  passed 
to  a  third  reading.  I  had  intended  to  offer  in 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopsb],  the  vote  upon  which 
was  taken  in  his  and  my  temporary  absence 
from  the  Senate.  Unezpectedly  the  vote  was 
reached  and  taken,  and  I  did  desire  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Now,  as  the  bill  has  passed  to  a  third  reading, 
unless  the  reconsideration  is  ordered  by  the 


Senate,  we  shall  be  excluded  from  offering 
amendments ;  and  yet  I  did  desire  that  that 
amendment  should  be  voted  upon  by  a  fuller 
Senate  than  those  who  were  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  reached.  I  trust,  therefore, 
understanding  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  be  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed  to  a  third 
reading,  it  will  prevail,  and  that  no  objection 
will  be  offered  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection.  The  motion  to  order  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading  is  reconsidered,  and  the 
bill  is  now  open  to  amendment. 
.  Mr.  BURNSIDE.  I  now  offer  my  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  misprint ;  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  section 
of  the  bill  instead  of  the  third  as  printed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment;  which 
is  to  strike  out  all  of  section  2  and  insert  in 
lien  thereof— 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  >? 
the  President  of  the  Senutc  from  a  State,  purporting 
to  be  the  cei-tificates  of  electoral  votes  ^tven  at  tb« 
last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  such  State,  he  shall  immediately  make  are- 
port  thereof  to  the  Chief  Juslico  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  ot  once  cause 
the  said  Supreme  Court  to  proceed  to  examine  as  to 
who  are  the  legal  electors  of  said  State,  and  sbtU 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers ;  and  the 
said  Chief  Justice  shall,  on  or  before  tne  last  Tues- 
day in  January  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of  tU 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  report  t© 
the  President  of  the  Senate  which  of  the  said  elec* 
tors  were  legally  elected  ;  and  the  retains  sent  bv 
the  electors  so  designated  shall,  if  in  all  other  re- 
'  spects  they  are  legal,  be  counted  before  tlie  ivo 
Houses. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  to  offer  an  amendment  covering  the 
points  embraced  in  the  remarks  I  submitted 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  doubtless  U 
adopted  before  the  presidential  election  of 
1880, 1  have  decided  to  confine  my  amendmeot 
to  the  case  of  two  sets  of  returns  from  the 
same  Stdte. 

I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  a  supposed 
constitutional  objection  to  this,  but  I  think  in 
an  emergency  like  this,  if  it  is  pos^ble  fur 
Congress  to  give  the  Constitution  a  liberal  cod- 
struction  which  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cord that  may  arise  from  double  sets  of  returns 
from  any  single  State  at  the  next  election,  we 
ought  to  do  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  caec 
of  Louisiana.  If  the  electoral  votes  should  be 
so  equally  divided  as  to  make  the  return  from 
that  State  decide  the  election,  it  is  clear  to  me, 
and  must  be  clear  to  every  Senator  here,  tbst 
the  two  Houses  would  disagree  upon  that  sob- 
ject.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  present  House 
of  Representatives,  the  same  House  which  i> 
to  act  when  we  count  the  electoral  votes  at 
the  next  presidential  election,  would  declare 
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the  McEnery  government  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Loaistana.  We  all  know 
that  the  Senate  would  declare  the  Kellogg  gov- 
ernment the  legal  government  heoaase  it  has 
already  passed  a  resolution  to  that  eftect. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  is  it  at  all  reasonable 
to  snppose  that  either  party  would  be  satistied 
with  the  result  in  such  a  case  when  the  elec- 
toral votes  are  counted  next  February  ?  Does 
any  Senator  believe  that  there  would  not  be 
great  discord  in  the  country  if  that  state  of  af- 
fairs should  arise?  Yet  under  this  bill  it  may 
arise.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
pass  some  law  or  make  some  joint  rule  that 
will  avert  the  difficulty. 

The  objection  that  my  amendment  is  not 
constitutional  does  not  strike  me  with  the 
same  force  that  it  does  many  of  the  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  talked.  I  do  not  consider 
this  a  judicial  question ;  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
*^  case  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  call  from  Congress  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  perform  the  reasonable  duty 
of  instructing  them  as  to  which  is  the  legal 
government  and  which  set  of  electors  were  le- 
gally elected  in  a  State.  If  it  is  a  **  case ''  at  all, 
it  is  a  case  in  which  a  State  is  interested,  and 
therefore  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  juris- 
diction. 

I  may  say  many  things  that  seem  absurd  to 
the  legal  gentlemen  in  the  Senate ;  but  I  am 
striving  to  get  at  some  practical  means  of 
avoiding  a  very  serious  difficulty  which  may 
arise  at  the  counting  of  the  next  electoral 
votes.  If  we  cannot  refer  this  question  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  court,  can  we 
not  refer  it  to  it  as  a  board  of  arbitration? 
Can  they  not  resolve  themselves  into  such  a 
board  for  the  time  being  ?  Is  it  not  their  duty 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  as  officers 
of  the  United  States  and  officers  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  one  of  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  to  perform  this 
work  for  Congress  ? 

It  is  clear  to  me,  and  must  be  clear  to  the 
mind  of  every  Senator  here,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  bow  to  a  decision  of 
that  kind  without  complaint.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to 'regard  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  of  great  authority ;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  respect  them,  whether  they  are  for 
or  against  them.  There  is  no  mode  I  can 
think  of  that  would  give  such  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  whole  people. 

Another  thing  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  Congress  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors.  If  it  had  been 
80,  the  Constitution  would  have  distinctly 
stated  it.  It  makes  each  House  the  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  in  express 
terms,  but  it  does  not  imply  even  that  Congress 
has  any  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  probably 
never  expected  a  difficulty  of  the  kind  we  are 


discussing  would  arise.  It  is  an  unforeseen 
trouble  which  is  presented  to  us,  and  we  as 
representatives  oi  the  people  are  bound  to 
grapple  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  discord 
and  danger. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  best  possible 
spirit.  If  it  does  not  prevail,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill  as  it  stands ;  but  I  see  a  gap,  and  a 
very  wide  one,  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
filled.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  that,  as  it  stands, 
with  the  exception  of  creating  a  method  by 
which  we  can  have  an  orderly  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  in  case  the  returns  are  all  regular, 
there  is  very  little  in  it. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  yielding  me  the  floor. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  had  supposed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  amendments  that  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill  had  been  offered  and  disposed 
of;  but  now  comes  in  this  new  amendment, 
and  before  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
biU,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Ishmd  [Mr. 
BusnsideJ. 

In  my  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject,  to  throw  into  any  other 
Department  of  Government^  or  to  give  to  any 
other  man  in  the  world  or  to  any  other  set  of 
men  in  the  world  the  power  to  decide  this 
question.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  it  belongs  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  decide — to  no  other  power, 
no  other  body,  no  other  man.  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of 
Congress  and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  he  could  arrive  at  the 
terms  of  his  proposition,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
in  no  other  manner.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  will  offer  now  an 
amendment,  the  amendment  originally  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopkr]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpare,  The  amend- 
ment will  be  read  for  information. 

The  Chief  Clbbk.  At  the  end  of  the  secpnd 
section  it  is  proposed  to  insert . 

And  that  if  the  two  llouses  do  not  ac^ree  as  to 
whioh  return  shall  bo  counted,  then  that  vote  shall 
be  oounted  whioh  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  tho 
Constitution  when  tho  election  devolves  upon  tho 
House,  shall  decide  to  be  tho  true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  President,  the.  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  have  no  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of.  If  the  House  and 
Senate  see  fit  to  legislate  on  this  question,  it 
is  competent  for  them  to  adopt  an  amendment 
of  that  character  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  I  understand 
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that  instrninent.  Objection  was  made  the 
other  day  to  this  amendment,  or  one  of  a 
similar  character,  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mobton]  because  it  gave  to 
the  States  too  mnch  power ;  because  it  gave 
to  the  small  States  a  power  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  under  our  Government.  With  all 
that  argument  I  take  issue.  I  shall  not  vote 
for  this  amendment ;  but  the  argument  against 
it  in  that  regard,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  sound. 
Sir,  by  the  terms  of  tne  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  under  certain  circumstances  the 
States  hold  that  power,  and  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  Connecticut  and  Delaware  and  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  States  belong- 
ing to  the  old  thirteen^  should  not  exercise 
the  same  power  with  Indiana  and  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  children  of  the  old  thirteen.  But  I 
do  not  care  to  follow  that  line  of  argument, 
because  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  so  I  again  say  to-day, 
that  the  remarks  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  any  degree  tinctured  by 
an  exhibition  of  party  feeling.  My  views  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  upon  it 
rests  the  peace  of  the  whole  Federal  Union, 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  entire  people 
of  this  broad  land,  I  trust  will  prevent  from 
allowing  any  partisan  feeling  to  appear. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  allude  to  the 
great  contest  in  1801,  which  contest  discovered 
to  the  people  of  the  Union  that  there  was  a 
great  and  lamentable  defect  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  By  the  very  means 
of  that  defect  in  the  Constitution,  the  wishes 
of  a  large  mtgority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  came  very  near  being  defeated ;  an  in- 
dividual came  very  near  being  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  did  not  receive 
in  fact  one  single  vote  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union  for  that  high  office.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Burr  were  the  candidates  of  the 
then  republican  party  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  They  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  as  originally  framed  neither 
of  them  was  elected  President  because  a  m^or- 
ity  was  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  either 
of  them  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  the  election  was  devolved  on  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  many  days  a  great  con- 
test went  on ;  public  feeling  was  aroused  all 
over  the  country ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  eay  here  in  1876  that  there  were  in  1801 
honest  public  men,  as  I  believe  there  are  in 
1876  honest  public  men.  There  were  on  that 
occasion  men  who  trod  under  foot  their  po- 
litical views,  and  one  of  them,  a  distinguished 
Representative  from  Delaware,  the  grandfather 
of  one  of  our  own  number,  a  federalist  of 
great  renown,  did  not  press  the  vote  of  his 
State,  and  thus  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to 
the  office  that  the  people  designed  him  for. 
There  were  then,  as  there  are  to-day,  public 
men  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence  with- 


out regard  to  their  political  opinions.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  elected.  Mr.  Burr,  of  course,  by  tk 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  was  elected  to  the 
second  office.  An  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  necessary  that  there  might  Dot 
again  be  a  difficulty  of  that  character.  The 
Constitution  was  amended,  and  from  that  dar 
to  1865  the  Constitution  answered  a  proper 
and  a  beneficent  purpose.  In  1865  a  little 
tinkering  was  thought  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  legislative  action  was  had  upon  this  Ter? 
subject,  and  perhaps  in  another  part  of  mrrt- 
marks  I  may  say  more  in  regard  to  the  unwise- 
ness,  the  absurdity,  the  foolishness  of  that  ac- 
tion. I  take  occasion  now  to  say  that  we  had 
better  not  again  be  guilty  of  any  such  absurd- 
ity or  foolishness  of  that  character. 

Sir,  there  are  two  questions  which  each  Sena- 
tor ought  to  answer  to  himself.  First,  have  we 
the  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject?  Under 
a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  where  the  instrument  is  not  plain  in  its 
terms,  where  its  implied  powers  are  not  thor- 
oughly understood  and  agreed  upon,  it  is  with- 
in the  province  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject.  Therefore  in  my  judgment,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  other  Senators,  legislation  may 
be  had  when  necessary  to  carry  out  the  implied 
powers  of  the  Constitution ;  but  I  desire  to  im- 
press it  upon  every  Senator  in  this  body  that 
all  such  legislation  should  be  avoided,  if  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  dangerous  power  to  exercise  even 
when  you  possess  it  under  the  Constitution. 

It  becomes  necessary,  Mr.  President,  that  ve 
should  look  at  the  Constitution,  because  the 
second  question  to  which  I  address  myself!} 
this:  Is  there  any  necessity  for  legisJatioof 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Id 
this  connection  to  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  has  before  been  read : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  till 
the  certifioatea,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  oooBted. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  all 
the  certificates."  That  is  his  duty ;  that  de- 
volves upon  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  there  is  the  end  of  hi§ 
duty.  So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned, 
he  opens  the  certificates,  *^  and  the  rotes  shall 
then  be  counted."  The  duties  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  are  defined  by  the  Constitution. 
There  are  other  duties,  and  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion, if  time  serves  me,  to  speak  at  length 
upon  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ;  but  right  here 
I  desire  to  speak  of  the  operation  of  that  law, 
that  constitutional  law,  as  it  sufficed  to  carrr 
this  people  from  1801  to  1866.  For  more  than 
sixty  years  the  people  of  the  United  Btstee 
went  on  and  elected  their  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President ;  the  certificates  were  sent 
to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  there  nerer 
was  any  trouble,  there  never  was  any  difficnl- 
ty,  there  never  was  even  (and  that  is  the  troo- 
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ble  we  find  todAj)  discussion  enongh  upon 
that  very  clause  of  the  Oonstitation  for  the 
lawyers  of  the  land  to  form  their  opinions ; 
and  we  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  that 
question  to-day,  when,  in  my  judgment,  it  has 
not  ever  been  thoroughly  discussed  before,  be- 
cause theie  has  been  no  necessity  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

But,  sir,  in  1865 — and  why  I  do  not  know; 
why  I  cannot  conceive;  why  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  say — ^honorable  gentlemen,  act- 
ing under  doubtless  a  high  sense  of  duty,  passed 
a  certain  rule  which  was  called  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule.  Why  they  passed  it  nobody 
has  ventured  here  to  say;  perhaps  I  shall  learn 
by  and  by.  There  never  had  been  any  diffi- 
culty under  the  Constitution.  Right  in  the 
throes  of  war,  with  a  Vice-President  occupy- 
ing the  seat  which  yon  honor  and  dignify,  sir, 
of  secession  sympathies,  a  candidate  himself 
for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  certificates  of  the  electors  were 
opened  according  to  law,  and  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  were  declared  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why  the  ne- 
cessity, then,  for  any  such  rule  as  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  ?  When  the  country  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  most  destructive  civil 
war  ever  known  to  man,  this  instrument,  this 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  controlled, 
and  the  personal  honor,  the  personal  integrity, 
of  the  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
forbade  him  not  to  do  his  whole  duty,  his  full 
duty.  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  have  not  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  personal  honor  and  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  man. 

Then  why  was  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
adopted?  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it 
was  adopted  for  the  very  purpose  of  disfran- 
chising a  people,  but  I  say  it  has  had  the  effect. 
But  no  matter  why,  the  very  fathers  of  it  dis- 
own the  child.  It  is  no  longer  the  rule.  It  is 
repealed.  Now,  sir,  where  does  the  repeal  of 
that  rule  leave  us  ?  That  is  the  question.  One 
good  thing  was  done  when  the  rule  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  where  does  that  leave  us  ?  The 
repeal  of  that  rule  leaves  us  exactly  where  we 
were  before  the  rule  was  passed.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  now  the  govern- 
ing power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  regard  to  the  election  certifi- 
cates of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  gentle- 
men desire  to  be  technical,  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  under  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  for  seventy  years  honest,  honor- 
able, upright,  just.  What  business  has  any 
man  to  suppose  that  it  is  going  to  be  dishonest 
and  corrupt  hereafter  ?  Sir,  it  is  an  old  say- 
ing, and  perhaps  smacks  somewhat  of  a  vulgar 
Baying,  to  speak  well  of  a  bridge  that  carrier 
you  safely  over.  Now,  with  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  carried  us  along  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  why  should  we  find 
fault  to-day? 


We  are  told  that  it  is  a  dangerous  power  to 
be  intrusted  to  a  single  man,  and  he  a  possible 
candidate.  There  never  was  a  cause  in  the 
world  so  weak  but  what  its  advocates  could 
find  reasons,  poor  ones,  not  infrequently ;  but 
one  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  most  harped 
upon  here  is  that  this  is  a  dangerous  power  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Sir,  is  this 
question  pronerly  understood?  I  said  some 
minutes  ago  tnat  the  question  had  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  legal  talent  of  the 
United  States ;  it  has  been  discussed,  but  not 
thoroughly.  Does  it  rest  with  one  man  ?  Not 
in  my  judgment  would  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er be  dangerous  if  it  did,  but  I  will  speak  of 
that  in  another  place ;  but  does  it  rest  with  one 
man  ?  I  say  no,  sir,  a  thousand  times  no ;  it 
does  not  rest  with  one  man.  But  suppose  it 
does ;  let  us  for  one  moment  consider  the  ques- 
tion from  that  standpoint.  Suppose  it  does 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  For  seventy-five  years  it  has  been 
properly  exercised.  We  have  been  told  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  that  six  times  within  the 
kst  seventy-five  years  Vice-Presidents  who 
have  been  candidates  for  reflection  or  for  the 
Presidency  have  exercised  this  power.  Six 
times  within  the  last  seventy-five  years  have 
candidates  exercised  this  power;  and  yet  the 
stars  have  not  fallen,  no  injury  has*  been  done 
to  any  of  the  people  of  this  land,  and  why  beg 
a  fiight  now  ?  Why  insist  upon  it  that  there 
is  to  be  corruption  hereafter? 

Mr.  President,  one  would  suppose,  I  have 
been  almost  induced  to  suppose,  that  honorable 
Senators  here  gravely  fear,  assuming  that  the 

gower  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
enate,  that  some  time  in  February  next  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  degrade  his  character  and  dishonor  his 
high  place.  Sir,  I  do  not  fear  it  I  deny  the 
power.  I  say,  and  shall  endeavor  ta  show  be- 
fore I  get  through,  that  it  is  somewhere  else ; 
but,  assuming  &e  power  to  be  in  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  fear  it. 

But  now  what  is  the  true  intendment  of  the 
Constitution  9  I  desire  to  say,  and  particular- 
ly to  my  honorable  friend  from  Indiana — for 
I  blow  his  ability  and  the  power  with  which 
he  grapples  with  constitutional  questions — that 
for  more  than  sixty  years  no  question  was 
ever  raised ;  and  there  is  the  trouble  with  this 
whole  matter  to*day.  The  votes  were  opened, 
the  certificates  were  counted,  the  election  de- 
clared ;  everything  went  along  as  smooth  as  a 
marriage-bell. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  ask  my  friend  if  he 
thinks  we  ought  to  wait  until  after  the  trouble 
does  occur? 

Mr.  EATON.    No. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  call  my  friend's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1857  in  the  counting  of  the 
votes  a  question  arose  which  happened  to  be 
unimportant  because  it  did  not  change  the  re- 
sult   It  was  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the 
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vote  of  Wisconsin ;  but  the  danger  fhat  the 
nation  passed  through  at  that  time,  and  avoid- 
ed simply  bj  the  fact  that  the  vote  was  not 
important  to  the  final  result,  was  such  as  to 
fill  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
with  alarm,  as  is  shown  by  the  debate  that 
subsequently  occurred.  Had  the  result  of  that 
election  depended  on  the  vote  of  Wisconsin 
nobody  can  tell  what  might  have  happened. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
reads  me  rightly ;  I  do  not  wish  the  horse  to 
be  stolen  before  a  lock  is  put  upon  the  stable 
door.  I  do  not  intend  that  it  snail  be  stolen. 
I  simply  desire  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  this 
question  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed ;  I  hope  it  will  be  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Indiana  before  the  debate  closes 
upon  this  bill.  In  the  minds  of  many  men 
whose  opinions  are  deserving  of  great  respect, 
among  them  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TnuBMAif],  the  time  has  arrived  when 
something  ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  again  to  look 
at  the  clause  in  the  Constitution :  ^^  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  tiie  vote  shall  then  be 
counted.^*  By  whom  ?  I  insist,  and  I  assert 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  giving 
due  weight  to  the  argument  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  MEBBiifON] 
made  yesterday,  that  the  votes  are  counted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  not  by  the  Vice-President  or  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Vice-President  is  the  organ  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  nothing  else.  It  has  never  been  my  for- 
tune, whether  good  or  ill,  to  be  present  there 
as  an  actor  or  a  spectator  when  the  votes  have 
been  counted  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  U  the  Senator  wiU  al- 
low me,  he  says  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  is  the  organ  of  Congress.  I  wish  to 
propound  this  question :  Is  it  competent,  if  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  see  proper,  to  appoint 
some  other  organ  for  Congress  to  make  known 
its  will,  or  whether  he  considers  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
made  the  organ  of  the  two  Houses  ? 

Mr.  EATON.  Of  course  he  is.  It  is  said  by 
the  Constitution  that  he  shall  be.    • 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.    To  count  ? 

Mr.  EATON.  No,  to  open.  Will  my  friend 
state  the  question  again  ? 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor t<i  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was 
the  organ  of  the  two  Houses  for  the  purpose 
of  counting.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  under- 
stood him  correctly.  Then  I  follow  the  prece- 
dent. It  has  been  the  practice,  I  understand, 
that  he  does  open  and  announce  the  vote.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  it  competent  for 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  when  assembled, 
to  appoint  some  other  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes  ? 


Mr.  EATON.  They  do  now.  They  do  it 
every  time  they  meet.    They  always  do  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me? 

Mr.  EATON.  Certainly,  but  I  would  like 
to  answer  one  first.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  points  out  who  shall  open  the 
certificates.  The  two  Houses  appoint  coont^n 
now.  Who  are  counters  f  The  tellers.  Vho 
appoints  them  ?  The  Senate  appoints  its  teller 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  appoints  its 
tellers.  Am  I  wrong  ?  I  suppose  I  am  entirelj 
right.    The  misunderstanding  of  my  distin- 

fuished  friend  from  Delaware  consisted  in  this: 
said  that  the  President  o/  the  Senate  was 
the  organ  of  the  two  Houses  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose ;  he  is  the  organ  of  tlie  Constitution  to 
open  the  votes;  he  is  the  organ  of  the  two 
Houses  to  declare  the  result  after  the  tvo 
Houses  have  counted.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  in  my  mind ;  it  is  as  clear  as  God's  sun.  Let 
me  read.  For  another  purpose,  I  sent  for  the 
Globe  of  1860-'61,  and  I  will  read  from  page 
894.  I  think  I  am  entirely  right.  The  macner 
of  going  into  the  House,  etc,  I  will  not  read: 

The  Vice-President  took  Ins  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and 
presided  over  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Ilousef).  The  members  of  the  Senate  occupied  Mats 
provided  for  them  in  the  area  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  the  teller  appointed  on  the  part  (f 
the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Washburne  of 
Illinois,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  tbe 
House,  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk' a  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tellers  appointed  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  have  said  by  the  Senate  cr 
by  the  House.  *'  The  teller  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  "  is  the  language  and  '^  the 
two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House." 
I  have  been  mformed,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  by  a  member  of  this  body  vbo 
has  acted  as  a  teller  in  the  other  House,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  House,  and  the  Seoatv 
appointed  its  teller. 

The  Yiox-Pbssidekt  then  said — 

And  this  is  important — 

''The  two  Houses  being  assembled,  in  pursiuEce 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  votes  may  be  couDteJ 
and  declared  for  President  and  Yioo-Prefiidentof  th« 
United  States  for  the  term  commencing  on  the  4tb  f^i 
March,  1861,  it  becomes  my  duty,  under  the  Conrti- 
tution,  to  open  the  certificates  or  election  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  now  proce^ 
to  dischaige  that  duty.^' 

That  is  all  he  had. 

The  Vice-Presidkwt  then  proceeded  to  opon  »"<i 
hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several  6tate»  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
commencing  with  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  votes  having  been  opened  and  counted,  th 
tellers  through  Mr.  Trumbull  reported  the  folloviiJi: 
as  the  result  of  the  count. 

And  then  follows  the  result. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  EATON.  February,  1861.  Now,  ar. 
what  can  be  clearer  to  the  mind  of  any  con- 
stitutional lawyer  than  that  the  dnty  of  tht 
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Vi«s6-Pr63ident  is  to  open  the  certificates? 
They  are  seat  to  him ;  he  is  their  castodian. 
On  a  certain  day  he  meets  the  two  Hoases  to- 
gether in  joint  convention.  He,  their  presid- 
ing officer,  opens  the  certificates ;  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  through 
ther  tellers,  count;  not  he.  Sir,  I  have  no 
douht  on  this  subject.  That  is  the  entire  duty 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate ;  not  that, 
if  I  am  wrong  and  it  is  his  duty  to  count,  I 
fear  that  he  will  not  discharge  his  duty.  I  am 
talking  now  about  what  I  believe  the  law  is, 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Take  the  other 
view  of  this  case.  What  are  we,  if  we  should 
live  until  the  time  arrives,  and  what  are  the 
mombars  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  Wit- 
n39363  of  a  pageant;  that  is  all.  According 
t)  the  theory  of  my  friend  from  Indiana,  and 
I  bdlieve  also  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  we  are  simply  witnesses  of  what 
transpires,  got  together  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
r339nt'ative3  or  somewhere  else  as  mere  wit- 
nesses of  a  pageant;  under,  as  some  Senator 
observed,  a  separate  organization:  the  House 
under  its  Speaker,  the  Senate  under  its  Presi- 
dent. Oar  fathers  who  formed  this  Constitu- 
tion had  been  at  town  meetings.  They  were 
known  and  are  now  known  all  through  New 
Eagland.  It  has  been  my  gool  fortune  to 
preside  at  many  a  one,  but  I  should  have  hated 
to  see  another  on 3  in  another  corner  of  the 
hall. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  upon  this  subject.  The  two  Hoases  go 
into  joint  convention  for  that  purpose.  When 
in  joint  convention  the  Vice-President,  the 
second  officer  under  and  known  to  our  form 
of  government,  becomes  the  pre3iding  officer 
of  that  joint  convention ;  and  in  case  of  his 
inability  to  be  there  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  occupies  the  position.  Further, 
for  I  propose  to  meet  this  whole  question,  I 
will  suppose  that  we  are  in  joint  convention 
next  February,  Our  distinguished  friend,  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  who,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  has  been  exceptionally  fair  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  that  joint  convention.  Two  returns 
coma  up  from  the  same  State,  I  will  say  my 
own  State.  I  do  not  know  well  how  anybody 
can  steal  the  seal  of  the  ** nutmeg"  State  and 
get  two  returns  here ;  but  I  will  suppose  that 
two  returns  do  come  up  from  Oonnocticut.  I 
will  suppose  that,  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Co^tklino]  (for  he  might 
not  like  to  count  on  that  occasion),  but  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
nearest  me  [Mr.  Boutwell],  is  the  teller  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate.  Two  tellers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
V^hat  is  it  the  duty  of  the  honorable  President 
of  the  Senate  to  do?  Here  are  two  returns 
from  the  State  of  Oonnecticut.  Does  he  count 
them?  No,  a  thousand  times  no.  He  has  no 
warrant  for  it.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the 
Constitution;  there  is  no  warrant  in  practice 


for  it.  What  does  he  do  with  those  two  re- 
tarns  ?  He  passes  them  over  to  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  our  teller,  and  the 
two  honorable  tellers  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  those  three  men  count  and 
determine  the  matter. 

I  will  go  further.  Suppose  that  there  are 
two  returns  from  the  State  of  Oonnecticut, 
both,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  with 
the  great  seal  of  the  State  attached.  It  has 
been  known  for  months  that  there  were  two 
such  returns.  Everybody  has  known  it.  It 
has  been  canvassed  through  the  public  pressw 
There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  nor  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
is  not  thoroughly  informed  with  regard  to  those 
two  returns  and  all  the  antecedents  of  those 
two  returns.  Do  not  let  us  blink  this  question. 
It  is  known  that  one  of  them  is  a  bare,  open 
fraud.  One  is  the  valid  one ;  the  other  is  the 
fraudulent  one.  The  Senate  know  it;  the 
House  of  Representatives  know  it.  Suppose, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  that  there  is 
a  supple  tool  in  the  chair,  not  you,  sir,  as 
President  of  the  Senate.  Suppose  he  assumes 
to  count,  against  the  Oonstitution  and  against 
all  practice  under  the  Oonstitution,  the  well- 
known  and  absolutely  false  return,  He  never 
would  count  it  in  the  world.  He  could  not 
count  it  before  the  Senate  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  forty  millions  of  people.  Instantly  a 
motion  would  be  made  by  somebody,  my  friend 
from  Vermont,  or  my  friend  from  Indiana,  and 
if  by  nobody  else  I  would  make  it.  This  ques- 
tion would  be  tried,  tried  there,  and  properly 
tried.  Then  the  joint  convention  would  deter- 
mine which  was  the  true  return ;  and,  after  the 
joint  convention  had  spoken,  the  world  would 
be  satisfied .  I  say  that,  after  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  speaks  authoritative- 
ly with  regard  to  the  return  from  any  State, 
the  world  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  ask  him  a  question  at  this  point  ?  Oould 
this  joint  convention  determine  it  acting  as  one 
body,  each  Senator  and  each  Representative 
having  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  EATON.  Undoubtedly.  Under  my  view, 
it  is  decided  by  a  maiority  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion. I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  Oonstitu- 
tion does  not  expressly  say  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  EATON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  not  the  Oonstitution 
provide  that  the  two  Houses  shall  separate? 

Mr.  EATON.    On  this  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     On  any  question. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  would 
like  my  distinguished  friend  to  point  it  out  to 
me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  applies  to  all  ques- 
tions that  come  before  that  joint  convention. 

Mr.  EATON.  It  applies  to  this,  I  admit. 
I  do  not  see  the  point,  and  there  is  not  any. 
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in  my  judgment  I  assume  that  it  is  a  joint 
convention ;  because  everybody  else  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  assumed  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  EATON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  ask  if  that  very  question 
did  not  come  up  in  1857 ;  whether  Mr.  Mason 
did  not  walk  out  with  the  Senate,  without 
having  any  vote  in  the  body  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Held  it  was  not  in  order  to 
make  any  motion. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  Refused  to  hear  any  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  EATON,  Then  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it  is  that  he  did  not  do  his  duty.  That  is  ail 
there  is  about  that-.  The  question  was  a  new 
one.  It  will  not  be  new  next  February.  We 
are  now  discussing  that  question,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  Will  not  that  be  a  pre- 
cedent ? 

Mr.  EATON.  It  will  be;  but,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  **that  skimmer  will  not 
hold  water,"  in  my  judgment.  It  is  a  Joint  con- 
vention. I  have  not  time  to  go  back  and  find, 
but  I  presume  that  the  very  Globe  in  which 
the  account  is  printed  calls  it  a  joint  conven- 
tion. If  I  am  right  (and  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it),  the  vote  of  every  State  in  this  Union 
will  be  counted  next  February;  there  will  be 
no  disfranchising  of  the  people  of  a  State. 
The  question  will  be  opened  and  settled  and 
passed  on,  not  by  any  act  of  Congress,  not  by 
any  legislative  tinkering  upon  the  Constitution, 
but  by  the  great  governing  power  of  the  land, 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Sir,  I  should  be  glad,  if  time  would  serve,  to 
discuss  at  greater  length  my  construction  of 
this  clause  in  the  Constitution ;  but  time  for- 
bids. Is  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
to  the  country — that  is  the  point  that  I  desire 
to  be  calmly  considered  by  every  Senator — is 
there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the 
country,  to  its  institutions,  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  by  this  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Why,  sir,  the  great  right  of  the  peo- 
ple is  preserved  intact,  the  right  to  have  the 
certificates  opened  and  counted  and  the  result 
declared. 

There  is  another  point.  A  friend  might  say 
to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
**  There  is  an  objection  to  this  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  because  a  party  majority 
would  rule."  That  is  true.  Party  majorities 
rule  everywhere.  I  recognize  the  objection 
and  its  force ;  but  let  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  be  final;  let  us  know  what  the 
law  is  forever.  Parties  change,  but  let  the 
Constitution  not  be  changed.  This  objection 
comes  and  must  always  come  under  this  form 
of  government  of  ours.  Party  comes  in  every- 
where. The  very  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  to-day  in  good  faith  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  gives  to  a 


party  man  the  decision  of  this  question.  There 
is  nobody  in  the  United  States  that  is  worth 
having,  there  is  nobody  in  the  United  Statea 
that  can  decide  the  question  intelligently  th&t 
is  not  in  some  way  connected  with  some  partj 
organization.  Of  necessity  he  will  not  be  a 
partisan  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  God 
forbid  I  If  you  should  give  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  you  could,  the  right  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  this  magnitude,  while  I  should  know^ 
that  a  majority  of  them  belonged  to  a  partr 
different  from  the  one  to  which  I  was  attached, 
yet  I  should  believe  and  expect  that  their  deci- 
sion would  be  honorable,  just,  and  upright. 
We  shall  all  agree  upon  one  thing :  no  matter 
what  we  do,  no  matter  what  construction  ve 
give  to  the  Constitution,  no  matter  what  law 
of  Congress  you  may  pass  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  instrument,  somethisg 
must  be  left  to  human  integrity,  something 
must  be  left  to  man's  honor,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it. 

One  objection  that  I  have  to  giving  this 
power  to  any  other  body  than  the  two  HotiseE 
is,  because  the  Constitution  lodges  it  with  ns. 
We  are  forced  by  the  Constitution  not  to  shirk 
the  duty  but  to  perform  it,  and  I  ask  honorable 
Senators,  have  you  not  confidence  in  your  owe 
integrity  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this  question 
at  some  length,  but  let  me  suppose  that  I  am 
entirely  wrong — it  is  very  possible  that  I  maj 
be — ^let  me  suppose  that  under  the  Constdtntion 
the  power  is  vested,  not  as  I  claim  it  to  be 
vested  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  in  the  Vice-President  of  tiie  United 
States  or  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  it  be  so,  in  God's  name  let  it 
rest  there.  I  thank  God  I  have  left  in  me 
some  confidence  in  human  nature.  While  I  do 
not  desire  to  say  an  improper  thing  in  this  high 
body,  I  have  to  say  this,  and  I  feel  I  have  a 
right  to  say  it :  There  is  no  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States ;  there  is  a  President  of  tiie 
Senate,  and  in  that  President  of  the  Senate  I 
have  entire  confidence.  Therefore  I  say  that 
if  I  am  wrong  in  my  construction,  let  us  have 
no  legislation,  and  let  this  power  rest  where 
our  fathers  placed  it. 

Again,  by  a  decision  of  the  Senate  the  pow- 
er is  claimed — and  I  will  not  undertake  to  sav 
wrongfully — that  they  have  the  right  daily  or 
hourly  or  fifteen  minutely  to  make  a  new  pre- 
siding ofiicer  of  the  Senate.  If  that  ia  suggested 
as  an  objection,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  con- 
Qdence  in  the  American  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  American  Senate  would 
place  a  man  in  that  chair  to  disgrace  common 
numanity  and  cast  a  blot  upon  the  fair  fame 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  fear,  I  yiH 
not  have  any  fear,  on  that  sub^'ect.  If  my  view 
and  construction  of  the  Constitution  are  wrone 
and  those  taken  by  others  are  right,  whoewr 
occupies  that  chair  in  February  next  will  bare 
the  proud  honor  of  declaring  and  announcing 
the  future  President  and  Vice-President  of  thd 
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United  States ;  and,  sir,  he  will  do  it  honestly. 
With  the  eyes  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  eyes  of  forty  millions  of 
free  people,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  apon  him,  he  cannot  disgrace  him- 
self. Whatever  other  men  may  think,  I  will 
not  helieve  that  integrity  is  a  myth,  I  will  not 
believe  that  oar  form  of  government  has  be- 
come a  mockery  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  President,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
power  is  ample  now,  I  have  voted  steadily,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  against  every  amendment  to 
this  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  itself 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given,  and  for  the 
farther  reason  that  the  second  section  of  the 
bill  is  a  bid  for  fraad — open,  unmitigated 
fraud;  not  that  my  distinguished  and  honor- 
able friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mobton]  and 
my  equally  distinguished  and  honorable  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubmai?]  so  intend  it;  God 
forbid !  They  cannot  think  that  I  charge  them 
with  anything  wrong;  but  I  say  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  is  a  bid  for  designing  men 
under  it  to  defraud  the  people  of  their  rlghta 
Let  every  Senator  read  it;  that  very  section 
tells  men  all  over  this  Union  how  to  get  up 
a  set  of  returns,  to  bring  them  here,  and  to 
destroy  and  disfranchise  the  vote  of  a  State. 
Therefore  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

No  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  is  required. 
That  Constitution  under  which  we  have  lived, 
that  clause  under  which  we  have  acted  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  all  we  re- 
quire to-day,  no  matter  how  it  is  construed, 
either  my  way  or  the  other  way.  If  anything 
is  required,  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  and  not  legislation.  If  I  could 
become  convinced  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  then  I 
would  unite  with  my  friend  from  Indiana  in 
the  purpose  of  framing  such  an  amendment  as 
would  in  our  judgment  answer  for  the  people 
in  the  future;  but  no  legislation  upon  this 
matter  is  required,  especially  no  legislation  un- 
der which  one,  two,  three,  or  four  States  may 
be  disfranchised.  Let  us  go  on  as  our  fathers 
did ;  let  us  go  on  under  this  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  the  spirit  which 
comes  before  the  eyes  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  down, 
down,  at  the  bidding  of  the  President  of  this 
Senate  when  the  votes  are  counted  next  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Senate  upon  this 
grave  and  important  subject,  is  a  very  strong 
proof  of  the  want  of  direct  provision  in  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  this  question  of  the 
count  of  the  electoral  votes.  It  is  seldom  that 
so  many  views  so  diverse  have  been  expressed 
in  relation  to  a  matter  that  should  seem  so 
simple  in  itself.  At  the  election  that  shall 
have  been  held  before  the  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  will  have  expressed  their  will 
in  regard  to  their  candidates,  and  it  would  sim- 


ply seem  that  nothing  more  was  left  than  a 
declaration  of  results  which  had  already  been 
completed.  From  the  foundation  of  this  Qov- 
ernment  up  to  1872  there  had  been  one  re- 
markable feature,  the  complete  acquiescence 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  of  the 
people  in  every  State  with  the  result  of  the 
election  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Sach  a  thing  as  an  attempt  to  con- 
test the  election  of  the  presidential  electors 
never  was  known  in  our  history  until  1872. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  double  return  of  electoral 
votes  from  any  State  never  had  been  heard  of 
until  the  evil  case  and  shocking  precedent  of 
Louisiana  in  1872. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  considering  a  ques- 
tion like  this,  a  very  grave  and  important  les- 
son may  be  learned  by  us  all.  If  there  be  a 
dishonest  disposition,  it  will  find  some  way  or 
other  a  pretext  for  its  exhibition  and  gratifica- 
tion. If  there  be  a  will,  a  way  will  be  found 
for  it ;  and  if  the  disposition  fraudulently  to 
escape  from  the  popular  verdict  does  exist  and 
dares  to  exhibit  itself  before  the  people  of 
America  before  one  of  their  chief  executive 
officers  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
chosen  by  these  people  as  their  representa- 
tives, and  shall  not  be  withered  and  blasted  in 
the  attempt,  then  it  will  be  a  proof  that  the 
spirit  that  made  this  Government  possible, 
that  alone  can  make  it  permanent,  has  died 
out  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
This  Government  of  ours,  frame  it  as  we  may, 
legislate  upon  it  as  we  please,  was  meant,  and 
meant  only,  for  an  honorable,  a  virtaous,  and 
an  intelligent  people;  and  if  those  quidities 
have  so  sunk  out  of  sight  and  practice  that 
fraud  in  a  matter  touching  their  interests  so 
deeply  as  the  choice  of  their  Chief  Magistrate 
can  be  perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congresii,  and  the  man  survive  it  or 
the  party  survive  it,  then  I  say  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  formed  in  vain,  and  we  have 
only  proved  that  we  are  unfit  and  unworthy 
of  it. 

In  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
honestly  made,  intelligentiy  made,  to  prescribe 
some  means  by  which  perfect  justice  may  he 
reached  in  this  important  matter  of  counting 
these  votes,  I  have  felt  the  truth  of  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke's  saying,  versified  by  Pope : 

**For  Ibrms  oTgoremmemt  let  fools  oontest, 
Whatever  is  best  Administered  is  best'^ 

We  had  in  this  country  no  question  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Vice-President  in  opening 
the  certificates;  the  count  of  the  tellers  ap- 
pointed for  the  mere  arithmetical  calculation 
of  the  votes  cast  never  was  questioned  in  this 
country  until  1872.  Then,  under  the  malefi- 
cent working  of  a  rule  adopted  without  regard 
to  the  Constitution,  under  the  assumption  of 
powers  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  there  came  the  assumption  of  a 
veto  power  by  either  branch  of  Congress,  in 
silence,  without  debate,  without  reason,  to 
throw  out  the  electoral  vote  and  disfranchise 
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one  or  more  communities  at  will.  It  was  done. 
It  was  done  in  the  case  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
done  in  the  face  of  ballots  then  in  existence, 
done  in  the  face  ol  returns  then  in  existence 
which  proclaimed  palpably  that  the  election 
had  been  held  and  that  a  minority  of  many 
thousand  votes  had  been  cast  in  favor  of  one 
electoral  ticket.  And  yet  the  people  of  that 
State  were  deprived  of  any  voice,  and  that 
minority  was  silenced  in  respect  of  its  declara- 
tion as  to  who  should  or  who  should  not  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  can  well  understand  that  in  the 
scant  language  of  the  Constitution,  in  those 
brief  unsatisfsctory  phrases  in  which  we  find 
all  that  is  to  guide  us— simply  that  the  two 
Houses  are  to  meet ;  that  a  certain  officer  is  to 
preside,  and  that  he  is  to  open  the  certificates, 
and  that  then  the  counting  is  to  take  place — 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  judgfneut,  no  sugges- 
tion of  discretion,  but  simply  the  power  to  re- 
cite in  a  public  meeting  the  result  of  action 
which  has  taken  place  theretofore  in  the  States, 
and  which  is  certified,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  a  certain 
officer  of  the  Government.  If  the  spirit  which 
I  trust  will  yet  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  this 
country,  of  self-respect  in  officers,  of  self- 
respect  in  people,  of  duty  and  fidelity  to  the 
great  trusts  of  government — if  this  spirit  shall 
prevail,  I  shall  not  fear  that  low  fraud  can 
ever  be  perpetrated  in  high  places  without  in- 
stant moral,  and  I  had  almost  said  I  trust 
physical,  death  would  follow  to  the  persons 
who  attempt  it.  But  nevertheless  the  time 
may  arise ;  the  suggestion,  the  evil  suggestion 
has  been  made,  and  this  bill  unfortunately  rec- 
ognizes tliat  fact  as  a  possibility,  that  without 
the  machinery  for  conducting  a  contested  elec- 
tion of  electors  you  are  still  to  have  a  contest 
without  the  proper  means  of  deciding  it ;  and 
how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  A,  B,  and  C,  with 
their  confederates,  ten  in  number  say,  from 
the  same  State,  are  voted  for  against  ten  other 
men  as  electors  respectively.  One  of  the  tickets 
is  defeated.  It  is  so  declared  by  the  executive 
power  of  the  State  to  have  been  defeated. 
Those  on  the  defeated  ticket,  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdict  of  the  people,  losing  sight  of  that 
great  duty  of  acquiescence  in  the  popular  dec- 
laration, meet  and  go  through  the  forms  of 
casting  their  electoral  votes  for  a  candidate, 
and  send  up  here  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  which  purports  to  be  the  result  of 
their  proceedings  and  a  certificate  of  how  their 
votes  were  cast.  It  has  been  done ;  the  evil 
'suggestion  has  been  made,  and  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  meet  it.  I  for  one  am  glad  that  it 
takes  not  the  shape  of  a  joint  rule,  which  may 
be  rescinded  at  will,  as  we  have  seen  in  this 
late  joint  rule  begotten  and  carried  into  eff'ect 
in  silence  and  retired  from  without  notification 
to  the  other  branch  of  Congress  simply  by  the 
sole  action  of  the  Senate.  That  rule  is  at  an 
end.  It  has  proved  (not  speaking  of  its  own 
intrinsic  want  of  merit)  to  have  one  of  the 


greatest  vices  that  a  regulation  can  have,  and 
that  is  a  want  of  stability  and  certainty,  be- 
cause its  existence  depends  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  accidental  m^ority  of  either  body  of 
Congress.  Therefore  it  is  plain  that,  if  we  ess 
provide  a  wholesome  and  just  and  proper  rule 
for  this  important  subject,  it  shoidd  take  the 
permanent  form  of  a  law,  which  can  only  be 
rescinded  by  the  vote  of  each  House  and  the 
signature  of  the  President.  Therefore  to  pro- 
vide for  meeting  this  question  by  legislation 
seems  to  me  the  proper  way;  and  the  only 
remaining  consideration  is  whether  we  hare 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  so  to  de&l 
with  the  subject. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some 
power  in  Congress  on  this  subject  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  the  discussion  we  have  had 
will  develop  to  any  thinking  man  the  neces- 
sity for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  so 
that  there  shall  be  with  greater  clearness  a 
deposit  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
power  in  some  tribunal  upon  whose  decision 
the  American  people  will  rest  with  satisfac- 
tion and  with  safety.  But  until  that  may  be 
done,  I  still  hope  that  there  may  be  fonod 
warrant  for  some  action  which  will  make  con- 
fusion, injustice,  fraud,  and  escape  from  popu- 
lar results  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

Here  by  this  first  section  provision  is  made 
for  the  orderly  count  of  the  votes,  and  that  no 
votes  shall  be  rejected  without  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  two  Houses.  Then  comes 
the  questionable  section,  the  second,  which 
provides  that,  in  case  more  than  one  return 
shall  be  received  from  any  State,  that  one 
of  the  returns  only  shall  bo  counted  which 
the  concurrent  voices  of  the  two  Houses,  act- 
ing separately,  shall  concur  is  the  proper  one 
to  be  counted,  which  means  that,  if  the  Houses 
fail  to  agree,  the  vote  of  the  State  is  not  to  be 
counted  at  all.  It  will  be  then  perceived  that 
by  a  disagreement  the  same  result  is  reached 
as  though  you  had  an  absolute  veto.  The  two 
Houses  have  but  to  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
counting  of  one  and  then  the  other  of  thestf 
duplicate  returns  and  no  vote  is  cast.  Sir,  I 
do  not  believe  that  by  any  ingenuity,  arguing 
either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  possible  to  show  that  it  ever  vras 
intended  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
should  disfranchise  any  State  and  keep  her 
voice  from  being  heard,  according  to  her  right, 
in  the  electoral  college.  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  result  can  be  honestly  or  fairly  inferred  or 
obtained  from  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
our  charter  of  Government;  and  therefore 
when  this  question  may  arise  it  is  bound  to  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  voice  of  the 
State  shall  be  heard,  and  that  her  electoral 
vote  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  canvass. 

Many  propositions  have  been  made,  and 
chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  to  insure 
this  result.  That  which  was  offered  by  tdj 
friend  tVom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopeb]  came  near- 
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est  to  meeting  my  approbation.  I  was  absent 
accidentaliy  from  the  Chamber,  as  was  he,  at 
the  time  the  vote  was  taken  upon  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  renewed  the  amendment, 
and  now  occapy  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  few  moments  while  I  discuss  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sole  doty  and 
the  sole  power  of  the  two  Houses  meeting  to 
witness  this  counting,  and  the  sole  result  of 
that  joint  convention  under  the  Oonstitution  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  the 
ascertainment  of  a  maiority  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
likewise  for  the  Vice-Presidency.    The  Oonsti- 
tution requires  that  the  person  taking  this  office 
shall  have  a  mcgority  of  all  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  college;   and,   unless  that  majority 
shall  be  found  and  shall  be  declared,  no  elec- 
tion has  taken  place;  and  then,. immediately 
upon  the  failure  to  ascertain  and  declare  such 
majority,  the  power  and  the  duty  at  once  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
choose  by  ballot  the  President  from  those  two 
l)ersons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
What  shall  defeat  the  possibility  to  declare  a 
majority  if  there  be  but  one  return  from  each 
State,  as  there  should  be  if  decorum,  if  self- 
respect  and  decency  shall  govern  the  American 
people  as  heretofore,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1872  ?    Then  there 
will  be  nothing  but  the  arithmetical  calculation 
of  the  votes  as  contained  in  the  single  certifi- 
cates sent  by  each  State  to  that  joint  assembly. 
But  if  there  be  a  double  return,  the  impossi- 
bility of  declaring  the  majority  becomes  mani- 
fe'^t ;  and  then  what  is  the  course  plainly  pro- 
vided by  the  Oonstitution?    An  election  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  States  voting 
as  States.    I  do  not  propose  to  discuss — it  is 
not  necessary — the  advisability  of  this  feature 
of  the  Oonstitution.    I  think  a  great  deal  could 
be  said  to  show  why  it  was  wise  and  right ; 
but,  whether  wise  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  method 
pointed  out  by  the  Oonstitution,  which  we  are 
all  sworn  to  obey ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  when 
we  have  reached  a  point  when  a  decision  must 
be  made  in  regard  to  matters  not  apparently 
provided  for,  we  can  show  our  duty  to  this 
C^overnment  and  our  subordination  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter  in  no  way  so  weU  as  by 
adapting  them  to  the  case  in  hand.    Therefore, 
if  it  shall  be  that  two  returns  come  up  and  the 
tw'o  Houses  do  not  agree  that  the  proper  return 
shall  be  counted,  then  the  amendment  of  the 
lionorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  proposes 
instantly  that  the  tribunal  shall  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  return  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  required  to  choose  the  President,  in 
cose  a  m^ority  has  not  been  declared  of  the 
(Sectoral  votes  in  favor  of  one  of  the  candi- 
dates.   The  method  proposed  is  in  precise  anal- 
ogy ;  it  is  not  only  in  analogy  but  it  is  in  direct 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  confide  the  question  of  election  imme- 
diately t6  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
they  shall  vote  as  States  individually  in  the 
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event  of  the  joint  convention  failing  to  find 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
college  have  been  cast  for  any  particular  can- 
didate. 

Such  a  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  look,  as  I  trust 
we  all  do,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
for  all  the  just  powers  which  we  propose  to 
exercise. 

Sir,  it  is  very  important  in  my  opinion  that 
an  arbitrament  should  be  provided  in  advance 
for  this  question  of  double  returns.  Double 
returns  are  in  their  nature  and  suggestion  fraud- 
ulent on  one  side  or  the  other,  because  there 
can  be  but  one  set  of  electors  chosen  and  those 
who  contest  it  unjustly  necessarily  are  fraud- 
ulent. Now,  if  it  shaU  be  known  in  advance 
that  we  have  provided  a  test  for  this,  if  it  shall 
be  known  that  we  have  provided  -a  tribunal 
capable  of  making  a  prompt  decision,  then  I 
believe  the  attempt  will  never  be  made.  The 
very  fact  of  providing  for  the  arbitrament  of 
choice  between  two  returns,  and  having  that 
before  the  eyes  of  the  rogues  wiio  propose  to 
contest  elections  in  this  way,  will  deter  and 
discourage  them,  and  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  have  no  trouble  whatever  on  the  subject. 
Nor  have  I  any  idea  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  called  upon  at  all  to  act  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table.  Those  who 
propose  this  species  of  contest — ^because  there 
must  be  of  these  two  returns  but  one  that  is 
right — will  see  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  which 
can  end  only  in  defeat.-  And  when  we  shall 
have  established  a  tribunal  competent  and 
trustworthy,  the  very  one  provided  by  the 
Oonstitution  for  the  election  of  the  President 
himself  in  case  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
has  not  been  declared  by  the  joint  convention, 
when  the  States  acting  in  their  independent 
and  sovereign  capacity  shall  vote  as  individuals 
upon  this  subject,  when  that  power  and  duty 
are  confided  to  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
attempt  at  a  double  return  will  never  be  made, 
and  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  will  pro- 
ceed with  all  that  dignity,  with  all  that  sim- 
plicity, with  all  that  impressiveness  which 
marked  it  in  days  gone  by. 

The  spectacle  of  an  administration  charged 
and  possessed  with  all  the  great  affairs  of  a 
Government  like  this,  quietly,  subordinately 
giving  way  to  the  new  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  has  been  always  something  that  naa 
impressed  not  only  those  accustomed  in  other 
lands  to  the  violent  emotion  of  rulers  no  longer 
desired  by  the  people,  but  it  has  been.  I  believe, 
a  source  of  more  pure  patriotic  pride  to  the 
American  people  to  see  their  Government  a 
Government  of  law  and  of  order  before  which 
when  the  wish  of  the  people  is  duly  expressed 
instant  acquiescence  to  it  took  place  with  or- 
der, with  dignity,  and  with  simplicity. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  all  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, of  confiict,  of  misunderstanding, 
of  possible  difference  should  be  removed,  if  pos- 
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sible,  in  advance  by  some  action  now  in  the 
shape  of  legislation  by  Congress.  I  believed 
at  tho  beginning  of  this  session,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  commit 
this  question  in  advance  to  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Uonses;  that  they  could  in  seclu- 
sion and  retirement,  without  any  of  the  ex- 
citement of  debate,  arrange  upon  some  plan 
that  would  have  been  mutually  satisfactory  to 
each  House,  and  therefore  likely  to  command 
the  assent  of  both.  I  will  not  yet  despair.  I 
Rtill  hope  that,  if  this  measure  as  it  shall  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  may  not  meet  the  con- 
currence of  the  House,  a  committee  of  confer- 
once  may  yet  arrange  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  man  can  so  degrade  this  subject  as 
to  bring  it  down  to  a  mere  partisan  level.  I 
cannot  see  how  any  man  contemplating  the 
great  difficulty  of  this  subject  should  not  be 
willing  to  sink  his  private  opinion  in  regard  to 
measures  in  order  to  do  everything  that  in  him 
lay  to  produce  a  quiet,  orderly,  dignified,  and 
just  settlement  of  this  question.  Believing 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  the  best  solution  thus  far 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  vote 
upon  it  was  taken  before  perhaps  with  some- 
what of  inadvertence,  I  trust  it  now  will  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  tribunal  of  the  House  as  the  ulti- 
mate judge  in  case  of  difference  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  which  of  the  two  returns  shall  be 
the  just  one — the  mere  constitution  of  that 
arbiter  will  of  itself  destroy  the  possibility  of 
attempted  contest  or  of  attempted  duplicate 
returns.  The  attempt  will  not  be  made,  be- 
cause defeat  certainly  will  await  it.  **  Fore- 
warned is  forearmed,"  and  therefore  I  will  not 
believe  that  in  the  next  presidential  election, 
if  this  present  measure  shall  become  the  law, 
the  country  will  be  distracted,  disgusted,  or 
disgraced  by  the  sight  of  an  attempt  to  con- 
test an  election  by  a  defeated  minority* 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  hastily 
and  very  lamely  expressed,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  its  assent  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  this  discussion  has  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  a  law 
upon  this  subject.  The  diversity  of  opinion 
that  has  been  developed  here  in  a  season  of 
profound  repose,  when  no  party  question  can 
enter  into  it,  when  it  is  above  and  independent 
of  party  considerations,  shows  the  necessity 
of  having  some  established  rule  when  the  time 
comes  to  count  the  presidential  vote. 

Let  me  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  two  Houses  have  assembled  in 
tlie  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
count  the  votes ;  let  me  suppose  that  two  sets 
of  electoral  votes  have  been  sent  here  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  they  are  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  What  shall  be 
done?  The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Whyte]  rises  and  says,  "I  demand  that  the 


President  of  the  Senate  shall  decide  which  set 
of  votes  shall  be  counted.  ^^  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Eatox]  rises  and  says,  as  be 
said  here  to-day :  **  No,  a  thousand  times  do; 
the  President  of  the  Senate  has  no  sDch 
power;  the  decision  must  be  by  this  join! 
convention  acting  as  one  legislative  body,  each 
Senator  and  each  Representative  having  one 
vote;  that  is  the  only  constitutional  method 
of  settling  this  question  between  these  elec- 
toral votes."  He  takes  his  seat.  Then  the 
distingnbhed  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thus- 
man]  rises  in  his  place  and  says :  **  No,  a  thou- 
sand times  no !  There  ia  no  such  thing  as  a 
joint  convention;  a  body  of  that  kind  has 
never  been  recognized  under  the  Constitution, 
never  has  been  recognized  by  anybody  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  century."  I  understood  mr 
friend  from  Connecticut  to  say  to-day  that  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  idea  of  a  joint 
convention  h^  been  recognized.  I  submit 
that  my  friend  was  mistaken  in  this,  that  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  it  never  was  rec- 
ognized, and  I  think  was  never  seriously  pro- 
posed by  anybody.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representi- 
tives  are  present  here  under  the  Constitotioc 
as  witnesses  and  as  judges ;  and  if  a  question 
shall  arise  involving  a  high  discretionary 
power,  it  cannot  be  decided  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  whose  duty  is  ministerial;  it 
cannot  be  decided  by  a  joint  convention  utterlj 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  entirely  anoms- 
lous  under  our  system  of  government ;  bnt  it 
must  be  decided  like  any  other  question,  bj 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  each 
acting  for  itself  and  in  its  own  capacity. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  election 
is  to  depend  upon  which  set  of  votes  is  counted 
from  Connecticut.  If  one  set  is  counted,  the 
republican  candidate  is  elected ;  if  the  other 
set  is  counted,  the  democratic  candidate  is 
elected  ;  and  here  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  and 
confusion  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  at 
Babel.  How  is  it  to  be  settled?  Shall  the 
two  Houses  separate,  go  to  work,  and  legif>]ate 
on  that  question  ?  That  may  take  days.  It  has 
taken  us  seven  days  here  now,  in  a  time  of  pn> 
found  repose,  to  consider  this  bill,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  shall  get  through  with  it  to-diiy, 
for  I  am  in  momentary  apprehension  that  some 
Senator  will  get  up  and  move  an  executive  a^ 
sion.  But  here  the  votes  are  to  be  counted. 
The  4th  of  March  is  close  at  h and .  An  utter  u- 
versity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  where  the  power 
is.  The  two  Houses  cannot  separate  and  legis- 
late. What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  can  easily  on- 
derstand  what  will  intervene.  It  was  su^e^trd 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  awhile  ago  that. 
in  case  an  officer  should  make  a  wrong  deci$ii«^'; 
the  moral  reprobation  of  the  world  would  fai« 
upon  him,  and  he  said  perhaps  physical  poo- 
ishment;  that  is  he  might  fall  like  Caesar.  "^^ 
can  understand  when  such  vast  conseqnencti^ 
are  to  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  a  povr 
that  may  be  a  clear  usurpation,  and  would  l"" 
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in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  couDtry,  that  that  usurpation  could  not 
pass  with  impunity.  How,  then,  can  we  decide 
that  it  shall  be  done  by  a  joint  convention  in 
the  passion  and  excitement  of  the  hour  and 
with  such  vast  consequences  depending  upon 
it?  How,  then,  can  we  decide  that  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  two  Houses ;  acting  separately  ?  It 
mfght  be  understood  that,  if  the  two  Houses 
were  to  act  separately,  the  question  might  be 
decided  one  way ;  if  by  a  joint  convention,  an- 
other way ;  and,  if  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  possibly  another  way  ;  and  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  methods  would  come  in  largely  to  in- 
fluence the  judgment  and  increase  the  confu- 
sion and  danger  of  the  hour.  Therefore,  I  ex- 
hort Senators  to  avoid  this  danger  by  agreeing 
upon  some  method.  It  is  not  so  important 
what  that  method  is  as  that  there  shall  be  some 
plan  agreed  upon  that  will  avoid  these  dangers 
which  are  right  before  us. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  I  concur  most  earnestly 
and  warmly  in  this  invitation  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana ;  and  there  is  now,  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  I 
have  offered  again,  a  fair  and  a  constitutional 
arbitrament,  where  the  two  Houses  shall  dis- 
agree, to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  which 
my  honorable  friend  from  Indiana  and  I  both 
so  justly  dread  and  deplore.  The  proposition 
is  this:  that  we  shall  leave  it  just  where  our 
fathers  left  it ;  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  same 
body,  acting  as  they  said  that  body  should  act 
when  the  broad  question  of  the  election  of 
President,  without  respect  to  tlie  mere  contest 
of  votes,  should  be  before  them.  Leave  it 
just  as  they  left  it,  to  that  body  for  its  decision 
which  they  said  was  the  proper  one  to  decide 
the  great  question  of  elections,  where  a  mcgor- 
ity  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  had  not 
been  declared  by  the  Houses  in  joint  conven- 
tion to  have  been  cast  in  favor  of  any  candidate. 
I  agree  with  my  friend  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
question  as  to  how  yon  shall  have  this  matter 
settled,  although  it  is  important  to  us  as  citi- 
zens under  a  constitutional  government  and 
acting  under  its  limitations,  that  we  should  not 
create  a  tribunal  unwarranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  here  is  a  tribunal  pointed  out  by 
the  Oonstitution  as  the  peculiar  and  fitting 
one  upon  whom  immediately  shall  devolve  the 
duty  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  case  a  minority  of  the  electoral  votes 
have  not  been  ascertained  to  have  been  oast 
for  any  particular  candidate.  What  objection 
can  there  be  in  my  friend^s  mind  to  adopting 
this  proposition  now,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Very  briefly  will  I  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  to  state  the  objection  to  re- 
ferring the  decision  of  the  question  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  voting  by  States. 
First,  because  the  Oonstitution  has  made  no 
provision  for  the  decision  or  settlement  of  any 


question,  judicial  or  legislative,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  voting  by  States.  It  has 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  President,  an 
anomalous,  unfair,  and,  in  my  judgment,  dan- 
gerous  method,  in  a  certain  case ;  but  in  no 
other  contingency  is  there  to  be  any  question 
settled  in  this  Government  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  voting  by  States.  I  would  not 
extend  the  idea  of  settiing  questions  by  the 
vote  of  States,  giving  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
the  same  voice  with  New  York,  which  has 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  times  the  population 
of  N^evada 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  he  does  not  really,  under  the 
second  section  of  this  bill,  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency, do  the  very  thing  that  he  now  objects 
to  doing ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  certain  con- 
tingency throw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives?  Take  this  case,  and  it  is  a 
mathematical  calculation.  It  takes  185  votes 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  college,  counting  Colorado.  Suppose 
there  are  three  candidates  at  the  election. 
The  republican  candidate  gets  177  undisputed 
votes ;  and  the  independent  candidate  24  un- 
disputed votes,  which  be  could  do  by  getting 
Illinois  and  Nevada  and  Nebraska.  Suppose 
the  democratic  caiylidate  gets  100  undisputed 
votes,  leaving  8  votMB,  the  votes  of  Louisiana, 
to  determine  whether  the  republican  candidate 
was  elected  or  not.  Suppose  that  in  Louis- 
iana there  is  a  contested  election  of  great 
violence.  The  independent  candidate  is  sup- 
posed by  one  party  to  be  elected ;  the  repub- 
lican candidate  is  supposed  by  the  other  party 
to  be  elected.  The  republican  electors  get  a 
certificate  from  Governor  Kellogg  of  their  elec- 
tion, cast  their  votes  for  the  republican  can- 
didate, and  that  return  comes  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  Suppose  the  electors  on  the 
independent  ticket  meet  as  a  college,  cast  their 
votes  for  the  independent  candidate,  certify 
under  the  Oonstitution,  if  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  executive  authentication  of  their 
election,  that  they  have  voted  for  the  inde- 
pendent candidate.  Those  returns  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  House 
honestly  believe  that  the  independent  electors 
were  elected  in  Louisiana.  The  republicans  in 
the  Senate  believe  that  the  republican  can- 
didates were  elected.  They  separate.  The 
House  stands  by  the  independent  organization, 
the  Senate  stands  by  the  republican  election, 
thus  defeating  the  election  of  President  and 
throwing  it  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  second  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  the  precise  contin- 
gency mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land may  happen  either  by  the  vote  of  a  State 
being  lost,  the  two  Houses  not  being  able  to 
decide,  or  by  being  cast  in  favor  of  an  indepen- 
dent candidate ;  but  that  is  the  precise  contin- 
gency which  the  Constitution  has  provided  for 
when  it  declares  that  unless  some  one  person 
have  a  mcgority  of  all  the  electors  appointed 
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the  House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  elect 
by  .States.  How  does  that  change  the  prin- 
ciple? The  Constitution  has  provided  for  the 
action  of  the  House  by  States  only  in  one  case. 
Shall  we  extend  that  principle?  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  provide  for  the  House  ever 
deciding  any  legislative  or  judicial  question  by 
States,  but  simply  an  election  in  certain  cases ; 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
contrivance  ever  put  into  the  Constitution. 
Would  you  extend  that  principle  to  the  mere 
decision  of  a  question  on  the  electoral  vote 
when  that  may  decide  the  question  of  an  elec- 
tion? 

The  first  election  of  President  by  the  House 
took  place  in  1801,  the  House  voting  by  States. 
The  delegation  from  two  States  was  divided 
from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  17th,  from 
the  first  to  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  Vermont 
and  Maryland.  The  dead-lock  was  finally 
broken  by  an  intrigue,  one  member  from  Ver- 
mont dodging  the  vote,  going  out  of  the  House, 
and  two  members  from  Maryland  casting  blank 
ballots.  The  history  of  that  election,  given  by 
the  distinguished  member  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
IBayard,  two  years  afterward,  shows  that  it 
was  thoroughly  corrupt  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  these  times;  that  that 
election  was  controlled  by  appointments  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
office.  More,  there  is  an  affidavit  on  file — I 
have  it  here,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  read  it — 
wliich  shows  tha*  the  vote  of  another  State, 
on  the  last  day  when  the  election  of  Jefferson 
was  finally  made,  was  controlled  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  collectors  of  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware and  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  should 
not  be  removed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  That  elec- 
tion came  near  making  shipwreck  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time.  What  followed  in  1826, 
when  Mr.  Adams  was  elected?  The  same 
charge  of  corruption  existed,  a  charge  from 
which  the  great  Clay  never  escaped,  because 
he  voted  for  Adams  in  the  House,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  How 
did  that  election  result?  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected,  who  received  less  than  one-third  of 
the  popular  vote  of  the  United  States;  and 
General  Jackson  was  defeated,  who  received 
the  largest  popular  majority  that  any  President 
ever  has  done  up  to  this  hour.  The  will  of 
the  people  was  overridden  in  1825,  and  this 
form  of  election  presents  the  opportdnity  and 
the  power  of  doing  that  always.  It  presents 
the  greatest  possible  inducement  and  the  great- 
est possible  opportunity  for  corruption,  God 
grant  we  shall  never  have  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  another  election  of  r resident  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  I 

I  want  to  make  a  remark  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Bubnside];  and  what  I 
shall  say  will  touch  the  whole  question  of  fur- 
nishing an  umpire  either  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  any 
other  form.    The  amendment  proposed  by  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  this :  that  as  soon 
as  the  electoral  certificates  are  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  before  the  time  comes  for 
counting  the  vote,  they  shall  be  sent  to  tlie 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana  will  allow  me,  it  does  not  provide  that 
they  shall  be  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court,  byt 
the  fact  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  give  the  substance,  the 
idea  of  the  amendment,  that  when  the  certifi- 
cates are  made  up  by  the  electoral  coUeges 
they  shall  indorse  on  the  outside  of  the  envel- 
ope, so  that  it  can  be  read  (because  the  envel- 
opes cannot  be  opened  under  the  Constitution 
until  you  come  to  count  the  vote),  the  names 
of  the  electors,  by  whom  certified,  and  when 
elected,  so  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  k 
able  to  determine  by  an  inspection  of  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope  whether  or  not  these  elec- 
tors were  chosen  under  the  recognized  St&te 
government  and  have  been  certified  by  the 
recognized  authority  of  the  State.  I  submit  to 
my  friend,  and  I  will  read  a  very  brief  extract 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  show 
it,  that  that  transfers  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  one  of  the  great  powers  ex- 
pressly reposed  in  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  to  decide  which  is  the  government  of  a 
State,  and  whether  it  is  republican  in  ita  fonn, 
is  a  power  expressly  devolved  upon  Congress, 
and  cannot  be  transferred  or  deputed  except 
for  a  single  purpose,  and  that  is  to  enable  the 
President  to  determine  what  government  he 
will  sustain  in  a  case  of  insurrection  or  domes- 
tic violence.  In  the  case  of  Luther  r«.  Bordent 
a  case  familiar  to  you  all,  the  court  say : 

Under  thia  article  of  the  Constitution  it  rests  vith 
Congress  to  decide  what  government  !b  the  estab- 
lished one  in  a  State ;  for,  as  the  United  States  gnu- 
antee  to  each  State  a  republican  government,  Con- 
gresa  must  necessarily  decide  what  government  i^ 
established  in  the  State  before  it  can  determlDe 
whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  ihf 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  a  State  are  adniittc-d 
into  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  tlio 
g^vemroent  under  which  they  are  appointed,  as  veil 
as  ita  republican  character^  is  recognized  by  tbc* 
proper  constitutional  authority. 

In  the  case  supposed,  where  there  are  two 
sets  of  electors  certified  from  two  different 
pretended  State  governments,  to  decide  which 
electors  have  a  right  to  vote  yon  must  decide 
which  is  the  government,  and  the  decision  of 
that  question,  which  controls  all  others  that 
may  arise  on  it,  is  expressly  vested  in  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  We  cannot 
transfer  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  advance. 
We  cannot  transfer  it  to  any  other  power, 
except  for  the  single  and  sole  purpose  of  catrj- 
ing  out  another  provision,  and  that  is  to  enabk 
the  President  to  protect  the  State  against  in- 
vasion or  domestic  violence,  where  it  may  ht 
necessary,  under  the  act  of  1796,  for  the  PreB- 
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dent  to  determine,  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  which  is  the  lawfol  government  of  the 
State,  as  he  undertook  to  do  in  the  ca^e  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  there  can  he  no  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal  which  would  re- 
quire them  to  decide  which  is  the  lawful  State 
government?  Could  there  not  be  a  case  by 
appeal  from  a  lower  court  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
which  was  the  State  government  ? 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bayabd]  one  question.  He  says  that  in 
settling  this  question  we  should  adhere  to  the 
rule  established  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  allow  the  same  method  to  be  used 
in  determining  which  are  the  correct  returns 
as  is  used  to  elect  the  President  when  no  one 
of  the  candidates  has  a  majority.  I  submit  to 
him  and  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  in  case  no 
one  candidate  receives  a  msgority  every  State 
has  a  right  to  vote  as  a  State  according  to  its 
political  proclivities.  It  becomes  a  political 
question.  They  are  bound  to  adhere  to  their 
separate  political  parties,  in  honor  bound  to 
vote  for  the  men  who  represent  their  party, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  received  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  or  not.  The  question 
under  discussion  should  not  be  decided  politi- 
cally ;  but  if  you  leave  it  to  be  decided  in  the 
same  way  that  you  elect  a  President,  in  case 
neither  candidate  receives  a  minority  it  will  be 
decided  in  a  partisan  spirit;  whereas  by  the 
method  I  propose  it  will  be  decided  upon  its 
legal  merits. 

I  submit  that  no  party  ties  are  so  loose  as  to 
allow  a  member  to  vote  just  exactly  as  a  judge 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  vote 
on  a  question  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  clear  in 
ray  own  mind  that  the  proposition  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  which  he  intended 
to  make  in  all  fairness,  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  MORTON".  It  would  perhaps  be  very 
desirable  to  have  the  solution  of  every  question 
submitted  to  some  tribunal  entirely  outside  of 
political  influences;  and  yet  it  so  happens  that 
the  Supreme  Court  have  said  in  this  very  case 
that  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  which  is 
the  lawful  State  government  in  a  State  is  a 
political  question  to  be  decided  by  Congress, 
and  when  decided  by  Congress  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  every 
other  branch  of  the  Government  must  abide  by 
that  decision.  The  power  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion has  by  the  Constitution  been  placed  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  trying  to  argue  that  we 
cannot  take  it  out  of  Congress  and  lodge  it 
anywhere  else. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  question  asked  by 
my  friend,  whether  under  certain  circumstances 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  decide  which 
was  the  lawful  government  of  a  State.  So 
they  can  and  did  in  the  Rhode  Island  case.  In 
that  very  case  they  recognized  the  doctrine 
t'lat  Congress  is  the  power  to  settle  the  legal 


status  of  a  State  government,  a  political  ques- 
tion, by  which  the  courts  are  all  bound ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  decision  by  Congress,  in 
that  very  case  they  said,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  argue  in  another  matter  before  this  body, 
that  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  not 
being  in  question,  its  legitimacy  not  bein;; 
questioned,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
would  follow  the  decision  of  the  supreme) 
court  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  deter- 
mining which  was  the  lawful  government  of 
that  State.  If  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode 
Island  had  said  that  the  charter  government 
was  the  lawful  government  and  not  the  Dorr 
government,  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  was 
bound  to  follow  and  to  recognize  the  charter 
government  as  being  the  lawful  government  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  did  decide  it ;  but  as  a  question  coming 
up  not  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  by 
appeal,  as  a  political  question  to  be  decided  as 
to  which  is  the  lawtul  government  so  as  to 
know  which  government  may  certify  to  the 
electoral  vote,  that  is  a  power  that  has  been 
lodged  in  Congress,  and  cannot  be  divested. 
We  cannot  commit  it  to  anybody  else. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  if  we  could  cre- 
ate an  umpire,  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  refer 
the  decision  of  this  question  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal, I  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  the  people  would 
have  more  regard  for  its  decision,  that  it  would 
carry  more  authority,  than  any  special  tribu- 
nal we  could  create.  Therefore,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  refer  it  to  that  arbitrament  if  it  were 
possible;  but  not  regarding  that  as  being 
within  our  power,  I  vote  against  the  creation 
of  any  umpire.  The  least  acceptable  of  all 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  House  and  have  it 
decided  by  a  vote  by  States, 

I  wish  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  fact  which  I  have  overlooked  in  the 
previous  examination  of  this  question,  and 
that  is,  that  so  long  ago  as  1837  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  virtually  assumed  the 
jurisdiction  to  count  the  vote  of  a  State  in  a 
case  where  the  right  of  the  State  to  vote  at  all 
was  denied.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  In  that  election  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  should  be  counted  on  account  of 
a  condition  attached  to  her  constitution.  I  am 
not  entirely  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
question,  but  the  following  joint  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  two  Houses,  showing  that 
at  that  time  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as- 
sumed the  power  to  determine  whether  the 
vote  should  be  counted  in  that  case.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  9  in 
the  Senate,  and  read  as  follows : 

That,  in  relation  to  the  votes  of  Michigan,  if  the 
oountini^  or  omitting  to  count  them  shall  not  esaen- 
tlally  change  the  result  of  the  election,  they  shall  be 
reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Were  the  votes  of  Miohiiran  to  be 
counted,  the  result  would  be,  for  A  B  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  —^  votes ;  if  not  counted,  for 
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A  B  for  President  of  the  United  Statee. votes; 

but  in  either  event  A  B  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President. 

That  was  followed  by  the  two  Xloiises  of 
Congress  as  late  as  1869  in  a  joint  resolution 
in  reference  to  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia. 
The  language  of  the  two  resolutions  is  identical. 
Evidently  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds]  in  1869  was  copied 
from  that  m  regard  to  Michigan  in  1887. 

Mr.  WH  YTE.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  that  it  is  copied  from  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  of  1821  in  regard  to  Missouri. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  simply  refer  to  it  briefly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Congress  as- 
sumed substantially  the  power  over  these  con- 
tested votes  long  ago,  and  that  seems  to  have 
been  the  better  judgment  of  members  of  the 
two  Houses  at  different  periods  of  our  history. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  a  question,  as  he  has  the 
floor,  and  L desire  his  opinion  upon  it.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  substance  is  that  where  two  certificates  come 
up  from  the  same  State,  purporting  to  be  the 
certificate  of  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  that 
State,  those  returns  are  to  be  tnrned  over  or 
transferred  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 

Who  shall  at  onoe  cause  the  said  Supreme  Court 
to  proceed  to  examine  as  to  who  are  the  legal  electors 
of  said  State,  and  shall  have  power  to  seod  for  per- 
sons and  papers ;  and  the  said  Chief  Justice  shall, 
on  or  before  the  last  Tuesday  of  January  next  suc- 
ceeding the  meeting  of  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
which  of  the  said  electors  were  legally  elected. 

The  Constitution  declares  that : 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

What  I  desire  to  have  the  Senator^s  opinion 
upon  is  this :  Is  it  constitutional  or  legal  for 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  transfer  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  anybody  else  these  certifi- 
cates unopened?  Second,  if  he  has  to  open 
them,  does  not  the  Constitution  require  that 
**  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted?  "  Then  where 
does  the  opportunity  come  in  for  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  contemplated  by  this 
amendment?  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  un- 
derstand myself,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator^s  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from  Texas  I 
think  is  quite  right  in  his  suggestion.  If  I 
understand  it,  his  suggestion  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  the  custodian,  and  the 
sole  custodian,  of  these  certificates  from  the 
time  they  come  to  his  hands;  that  he  cannot 
transfer  the  custody  of  them  to  anybody;  that 
he  is  responsible  for  them,  and  if  they  shall 
be  lost  he  is  to  be  held  responsible.  In  the 
next  place,  clearly  he  cannot  open  them  until 
he  does  it  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses. 
Not  until  that  moment  is  anybody  entitled  to 


know  what  the  contents  of  these  envelopes 
may  be. 

Mr.  MAXET.  And  then  tbe  votes  must  le 
counted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  then  and  there  the 
votes  must  be  counted.  These  provisions  grew 
out  of  the  theory  of  the  electoral  college,  tbtt 
it  was  to  be  composed  of  a  body  of  indepes- 
dent  men,  acting  entirely  independent  of 
pledges,  of  all  outside  influences,  who  shoi]]<] 
come  together,  and  without  each  other's  knovl- 
edge  vote  by  ballot,  so  that  one  should  cct 
know  how  the  other  voted;  and  then  th&t 
they  should  seal  these  votes  up  and  they  shonid 
be  kept  a  secret  until  the  very  moment  thej 
were  to  be  counted.  We  have  seen  how  tbt 
whole  theory  failed,  but  still  this  is  the  pro- 
vision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  bill  and  I  m 
done.  In  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the  Lili 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  controversr. 
That  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  electoral  Tute 
rejected  except  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  about  that,  and  that  is  the  most  mate- 
rial provision.  Nearly  all  the  questions  will 
arise  under  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  It 
may  not  occur  for  fifty  years  again  that  vt 
shflJl  have  two  sets  of  electoral  votes  from  tb« 
same  State.  It  may  occur  next  falL  but  tiie 
chances  are  small  of  such  an  event.  If  it 
should  occur,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  twu 
Houses  of  Congress,  acting  under  the  pres^^nre 
of  high  and  solemn  considerations  of  duty, 
would  not  be  able  to  agree  as  to  which  return 
should  be  counted ;  so  that  that  contiDgenc; 
in  regard  to  which  all  this  debate  has  spror? 
up  is  very  remote  indeed.  There  seems  to  k 
a  desire  to  get  some  tribunal  which  shall  de- 
cide the  question,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
House,  voting  by  States,  is  suggested,  the  oce 
way  of  all  others  which  is  the  most  liable  to 
have  a  dead -lock ;  for  if  there  should  be  hd 
even  number  of  States  upon  each  side,  or  if 
the  delegation  from  the  States  should  be  di- 
vided, as  occurred  in  two  States  in  the  Tery 
first  election  even,  then  there  is  no  decision. 
So  that  you  can  hardly  imagine  a  tribunal  thst 
might  be  created,  even  if  we  had  the  power, 
where  this  contingency  would  not  happeo; 
but  if  the  second  section  of  the  bill  wew 
stricken  out  altogether  the  first  is  of  inestimi- 
ble  importance.  If  there  be  a  contingency  in 
the  second  section  that  is  not  auite  providiid 
for,  still  it  does  not  take  away  the  importance 
of  passing  the  first  section,  or  the  second  sec* 
tion  either,  because  that  contingency  is  ei- 
ceedingly  remote.  We  can  understand,  in 
view  of  what  took  place  three  years  ago  l3.<t 
month,  the  necessity  of  providing  some  meth«*l 
for  counting  these  votes.  We  cannot  as  coir- 
mon  lovers  of  our  country  and  patriots,  swt'n 
to  stand  by  this  Government,  pass  over  the 
duty  of  providing  against  such  dangers  as  U 
right  at  the  door. 

Therefore  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  tlis 
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bill  will  not  be  defeated  because  of  a  remote 
possibUitj.  I  trust  we  will  consider  the  mun 
sabject  and  the  principal  dangers  that  are 
covered  bj  this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass. 
As  I  said  before,  any  plan  is  better  than  none 
almost.  After  hearing  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  both  sides,  and  I  must  say  this  debate 
has  been  conducted  with  great  candor  and  I 
think  with  great  ability  and  fairness,  I  am 
not  now  able  to  see  where  the  bill  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  FRELINGHIJYSEN.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the 
second  section.  It  provides  that  that  return 
from  such  State  shall  be  counted  ^^  which  the 
two  Houses  acting  separately  shall  decide  to  be 
the  true  and  valid  return."  The  question  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  to  what  is  to  happen 
in  case  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  do 
not  agree  as  to  which  return  is  the  valid  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suppose  there  would  be 
no  vote  counted  in  that  case. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Ought  it  not  to 
say  so?  It  might  be  insisted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  Constitution  imposes  the  duty  of 
counting  the  vote  on  the  Vice-President  that 
he  was  to  count  it.  At  all  events,  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  doubt,  but  the  words 
ought  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  that  sentence : 

And  If  tho  two  Honnefi  do  not  a^^ree  as  to  which 
iH  the  truo  and  valid  retarn,  then  no  vote  shall  be 
counted  from  that  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  would  arrive 
at  the  same  thing  by  inserting  the  word 
**  only  "after  the  word  "return;"  "that  re- 
tarn  only  from  such  State  shall  be  counted." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  see  that 
you  can  put  it  in  fewer  words.  I  am  ^orry  to 
see  this  bill  not  in  a  better  shape  than  it  is.  I 
have  no  doubt  when  the  Constitution  im- 
poses a  duty  upon  Congress,  and  says  we 
shall  count  the  vote,  that  we  have  the  consti- 
tutional right  by  legislation  to  do  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  the  safe  counting  of 
that  vote.  We  have  a  perfect  right  by  legis- 
lation to  carry  it  out  by  creating  a  tribunal, 
and  doing  everything  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
in  order  to  secure  a  safe  and  complete  count. 
Tho  Constitution  says  so.  The  Constitution 
says  we  have  got  the  right  to  pass  all  laws 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

As  to  the  plan  of  referring  the  question  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  House  vot- 
ing by  States,  it  does  ^eem  to  me  that  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  There  is  one 
point  where  I  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  It  seems  to  me  the  Constitution 
precludes  us  from  adopting  the  plan  he  pro- 
poses because  the  Constitution  has  spoken, 
it  has  told  us  io  what  exigencies  the  election 
shall  be  determined  by  the  House  voting  by 
States,  and  the  expression  of  the  case  in  which 
that  is  to  be  resorted  to  is  the  exclusion  of 


all  intendment  that  the  House  in  any  other 
emergency  might  decide  upon  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAYARD  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  8AULSBURY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league, though  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
the  amendment  adopted  as  it  was  offered  ori- 
ginidly  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Coopeb]. 

The  bUl  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does 
provide  expressly  for  the  rejection  of  the  vote 
of  a  State.  I  am  unwilling  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure which  provides  that  the  vote  of  any  State 
of  this  Union  shall  be  r^ected,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
provide  some  fair  and  proper  mode  by  which 
the  Tote  of  every  State  in  tliis  Union  may  be 
counted  in  the  election  of  President.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  is  one 
mode,  and  perhaps  the  fairest  mode  that  we 
can  now  hope  to  obtain  for  reaching  that  re- 
sult. I  shall  therefore  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted. 

I  have  listened  to  this  whole  debate,  I  am 
free  to  say,  with  unusual  interest,  because  the 
questions  presented  by  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments are,  as  I  conceive,  of  vital  importance. 
If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Whttb]  aright,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sthvestson],  they  believe  that 
there  is  an  omission  in  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  With  that  view  I  do 
not  concur;  but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any 
defect,  the  power  is  granted  to  Congress  by 
express  provision  to  make  .all  laws  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  grants  of  power  contained 
in  the  Constitution;  and  that  the  power  to 
count  the  votes  having  been  expressly  given. 
Congress  may  determine  the  mode  by  which 
the  votes  shall  be  counted. 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  has  been 
here  before.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  far  back  as  1800  considered  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  believe  the  discussion  that  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1800  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion has  been  referred  to  in  this  debate,  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  that  debate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  favored  the  idea  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  to  count  the  votes. 
So  far  back  as  1800  this  question  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congre:«s,  and  was  discussed 
in  Congress,  and  I  propose  to  show  what  the 
view  of  Congress,  or  at  least  a  number  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  at  that  time  was  upon 
the  qaescion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  On  January  23,  1800,  on 
the  motion  uf  Mr.  Ross,  the  Senate — 

Re$ol9€d^  That  a  oommittea  he  a})pointed  to  con- 
sider whether  any,  and  what  provisions  ought  to  be 
made  by  law  for  deciding  disputed  elections  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  determining  tho  legality  or  illegality  ot  the  votes 
given  for  those  officers  in  the  different  States. 
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On  the  next  day  it  was 

Ordered^  That  Messrs.  Boss,  Lanrance,  Dexter, 
Pinckneji  aud  Livermore  be  the  committee. 

And  that  committee  reported  a  bill  the  pro- 
visions of  which  in  fall  1  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.    On  February  14 — 

Mr.  Ross,  from  the  committee  appointed  the  28th 
of  January  last,  reported  a  bill  prescribing  the  mode 
of  docidme  disputed  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  the  second  reading. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  I  have 
been  able  to  iind,  bat  not  the  whole  of  it  in 
detail.  The  bill  took  up  the  whole  subject. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  what  was  called  a  grand 
committee  selected  out  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  to  meet  in  secret  session,  there  to 
examine  all  the  votes  oast  for  President  and  all 
the  petitions  and  reports  that  were  made  from 
the  several  States  in  connection  with  those 
votes,  and  to  determine  upon  the  legality  of 
the  votes  thus  cast. 

Mr.  MEKRIMOK  Where  did  it  lodge  the 
power  ? 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.    It  lodged  it  in  the  two 

Houses  of  Congress,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 

to  gather  from  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as 

I  have  been  able  to  find  in  this  book.    On 

March  8— 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  proposed  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  prescriblntf  the  mode  of  deciding  disputed  elec- 
tions of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  read  wbat  was  the  substance  of  the 

S revisions  of  the  bill  from  a  speech  made  by 
[r.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who  opposed 
the  bill  and  spoke  against  it.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  said : 

What  is  the  mode  proposed  by  this  billf  That 
the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  shall  each  of  them  elect  six  members, 
who,  with  a  chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  latter 
from  a  nomination  of  the  former,  would  form  a  grand 
eommiUee,  who  should,  sitting  with  elo8€d  tioors, 
have  a  right  to  examine  all  the  votes  given  by  the 
electors  in  the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  all  the  memorials  and  petitions  re- 
specting them,  and  have  power  finally  to  decide 
respecting  them,  and  to  declare  what  votes  of  differ- 
ent States  shall  ne  rejected  and  what  admitted,  and, 
in  short,  that  this  committee  thus  chosen,  and  sit- 
ting with  closed  doors,  shall  possess  complete,  un- 
controllable and  irrevocrfble  power  to  decree,  without 
appeal  from  their  decision,  who  ban  been  returned, 
and  who  shall  be  proclaimed  President  of  the  Unitea 
States. 

That  is  the  synopsis  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  contained  in  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina-  That  bill  was 
considered  at  various  times  during  the  session 
and  various  amendments  were  offered.  One 
amendment  I  will  read : 

The  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  deciding  dis- 
puted elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  was  road  the  third  time. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  the  ton  first  sections  and 
insert — 


I  will  read  now  what  was  proposed  to  be 
inserted  as  showing  what  the  opinion  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  that  time  was  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  counting,  determining,  and  passing  upon 
the  votes  of  electors.  The  amendment  is  ss 
follows : 

Whcreaa,  on  an  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  questions  niay  an<'e 
whether  an  elector  has  been  appointed  in  a  mode 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  or  his  Stato  or  not; 
whether  the  time  at  which  he  was  chosen  and  ti>e 
day  he  gave  his  vote  were  those  determined  by  Con- 
yrress ;  whether  he  was  not  at  the  time  a  Senator  or 
Bepresentative  of  the  United  States,  or  held  ajioiBce 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  whether 
one  at  least  of  the  persons  he  has  voted  for  is  an  in- 
habitant of  a  State  other  than  his  own ;  whether  the 
electors  voted  by  ballot,  and  have  sinied,  certified, 
and  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  number  of  votes 
for  each ;  whether  the  persons  voted  for  are  natursl- 
born  citizens,  or  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  fourteen  years 
resident  within  the  United  States ;  and  the  Conc^ti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  having  directed  that 
**  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  opeii 
all  the  certificates,  and  that  the  votes  shall  then  le 
counted,"  from  woioh  the  reasonable  inference  aisd 
practice  has  been  that  they  are  to  be  counted  by  tbe 
members  composing  the  said  Houses,  and  brou«l>t 
there  for  that  office,  no  other  being  assigned  tlieic ; 
and  inferred  the  more  reasonably^  as  thereby  tbe 
constitutional  weight  of  each  State  m  the  election  of 
those  hieh  officers  is  exactly  preserved  in  the  tribu- 
nal whicn  is  to  judge  of  its  validity,  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  each  State  com- 
posing the  said  tribunal  being  exactly  that  of  tie 
electors  of  the  same  State. 

And  then  follows  the  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  section  to  carry  out  the  objects  pro- 
posed in  the  preamble.  I  will  read  the  sec- 
tion: 

Seotion  I,  Se  it  enaeUd  hp  the  Senate  and  Jhvu 
of  lUpretentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  Americn  in 
Congrtse  assembled^  That  whensoever  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  opened  and 
counted,  the  names  of  the  several  States  ahall  b« 
written  on  different  and  similar  tickets  of  paper  ted 
put  into  a  ballot-box,  out  of  which  one  snail  be 
drawn  at  a  time ;  and  so  soon  as  one  is  drawn  the 
packet  containing  the  certificates  of  that  State  shall 
be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  sball 
tben  be  rcao,  and  then  Khali  be  read  also  the  peti- 
tions, depositions,  and  other  papers  and  documents 
concerning  the  same ;  and,  if  no  exception  is  takes 
thereto,  the  votes  contained  in  such  certificates  shsTl 
be  counted :  but  if  the  votes,  or  any  of  them,  shsU 
be  objected  to,  the  members  present  shall,  on  tbe 
question  propounded  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
aecide,  without  debate,  by  yea  or  nay,  whether  such 
vote  or  votes  are  constitutional  or  not ;  and  the  vot^^ 
of  one  State  being  thus  counted,  another  ticket  p»hf.ll 
be  drawn  from  the  ballot-box,  and  the  certificate 
and  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  drawn  Khali 
be  proceeded  on  as  before  directed ;  and  so  on.  one 
after  another,  until  the  whole  of  the  votes  shall  l<e 
counted ;  ana  if  the  counting  cannot  be  cornnlet^ 
in  one  day,  the  members  of  the  said  two  Honsiei 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  it  be  completed. 

A  division  of  the  question  was  called  for,  andtbtt 
it  flrnt  be,  taken  on  striking  out. 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  of  section  1, 
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lines  10  and  11,  thcso  words :  "  and  Anally  to  de- 
cide "  and  to  insert  **  into  and  report  upon ; "  and 
a  division  of  the  motion  was  called  for,  and  that  the 
<)uestioo  be  first  taken  on  striking  oat;  which  passed 
in  the  ne^atiTe— yeas  11,  naja  18. 

After  Bereral  amendments  were  considered 
the  bill  was  finally  discussed  at  length  by  Mr. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina.  He  opposed  the 
bill,  but  he  seemed  to  admit  in  his  argument 
the  right  of  Congress  to  count  the  vote. 

Knowing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  the  President  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  Federal  Legislature,  I  well  remember  it 
was  the  object,  as  it  is  at  present,  not  only  the 
spirit  bat  the  letter  of  that  instrument,  to  give  to 
Conjip'ess  no  interference  in  or  control  over  the 
election  of  a  President.  It  is  made  their  duty  to 
count  over  the  votes  in  a  convention  of  both  Houses — 

That  favors  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [\£r.  Eaton] — 

and  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  declare  who 
lias  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  ao 
transmitted. 

While  he.  opposed  the  general  provisions  of 
the  bill  he  went  to  the  extent  of  passing  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  taking  it  en- 
tirely away  from  the  State ;  and  he  seemed  in 
his  argument  to  admit  the  power  of  Congress 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  votes.  In 
that  debate  one  of  the  questions  that  arose  was 
that  which  has  arisen  in  this  debate,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  double  returns  ?  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney took  up  that  question,  and  after  reading 
his  speech  1  undertake  to  say  that  he  did  not 
deal  with  it  with  that  frankness  which  his 
eminent  character  justifies  us  in  supposing  he 
ought  to  have  dealt  with  it.  He  seemed  to 
evade  the  question,  did  not  meet  it,  but  he 
seornsd  to  meet  it  as  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut met  it  this  morning  by  expressing  his  con- 
fidence in  Congress  and  his  confidence  in  every 
public  man  in  the  country.  He  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  would  be  any  difficulty ;  he 
could  not  in  the  first  place  anticipate  that  such 
returns  would  be  made.  He  had  then  the  un- 
bounded confidence  that  is  exhibited  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to-day.  And  yet 
our  history  proves  that  Mr.  Pinckney  was  mis- 
taken just  as  I  fear  the  subsequent  history^of 
the  country  will  prove  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  mistaken  when  he  expresses 
such  unbounded  confidence,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in  every  pub- 
lic man,  the  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  tha  members  of  this  House  and  of 
t!ie  other.  I  share  largely  in  the  confidence 
which  he  has  expressed  in  reference  to  humani- 
ty, but  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that 
our  confidence  is  frequently  misplaced,  and  I 
want  to  prepare  against  any  contingency  that 
may  happen. 

That  bill  came  finally  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  after  the  exhaustive  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  I  wish  to  read  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  voted  upon  that  bill. 

When  Mr.  P.  had  concluded,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  deter- 


mined in  the  affirmative— yeas  16,  nays  12,  as  fol- 
lows; 

YEA8 — Messrs.  Bingham,  Chipraan,  Dayton,  Dex- 
ter, Poster,  Goodhue,  Qrcene,  IliUhouae,  Latimer, 
Lloyd,  Paine,  £ead — 

From  my  own  State — 

Soss,  Sohureman,  Tracy,  and  Wells. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Brown,  Cocke,  Franklin,  Lant^don,  Livermore,  Mar- 
shall, Mason,  ^Nicholas,  and  Pinckney. 

The  proceedings  to  which  I  have  referred 
show  that  at  that  early  day  the  power  was 
claimed  for  Congress  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
question  we  are  now  discussing,  but  to  deal 
with  other  questions,  questions  which  I  do  not 
believe  we  nave  the  right  to  deal  with.  But 
the  power  of  providing  the  mode  of  counting 
the  electoral  vote  by  legislation,  especially 
where  there  is  a  seeming  omission  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  was  then  fully  recognized,  anl 
these  proceedings  clearly  indicate  it. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  confer  upon  on  3 
House  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  any  power 
which  is  not  expressly  granted  to  them,  for  I 
am  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution. 
I  believe  that  we  have  no  right  as  a  Congress 
to  exercise  any  power  which  is  not  expressly 
given  or  which  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  grants  of  power  expressly  given  in  the 
Constitution.  I  would  not  usurp  any  power 
whatever.  I  am  as  free  from  doing  that  as 
my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland  or  my 
honorable  friend  from  Connecticut ;  but  I  do 
contend  that  the  criticisms  upon  the  position 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio  are  not  warranted  by 
the  precedents  that  have  been  referred  teas 
conclusive  upon  the  contemporaneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  behalf.  I  hold  that  the  incident  which  I 
have  cited  shows  that  at  an  early  day,  when 
the  men  were  living  who  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  were 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
this  power  was  claimed  for  Congress.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution  were  there  and 
voted  upon  the  question.  I  would  not,  I  re- 
peat, invade  that  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
the  true  interests  and  the  true  destiny  of  this 
country  require  a  strict  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution.  I  would 
not  usurp  the  power  by  Congress,  but  I  would 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
I  would  count  the  vote  as  it  is.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  in  a  certain  contingency  the  vote  of  a 
State  shall  not  be  counted,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  that  bill  without  some  amendment  to  secure 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  the  right  to  have 
her  electoral  vote  counted. 

Mr.  President,  I  conceive  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant question.  It  is  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  hastily  passed  upon,  and  I  think  the  seven 
days  which  have  been  spent  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  this  subject  have  not 
been  spent  in  vdin.  I  hope  tliat  no  hurried 
action  will  be  taken,  but  that  some  action  may 
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be  adopted  in  this  House  which  will  he  con- 
curred in  hy  the  other  Iloase,  and  that  we 
may  make  proper  provisions  to  remedy  the 
evil  which  is  seen  and  acknowledged  hy  all. 

I  have  said  much  more  on  this  question  than 
I  designed  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
make  hut  a  single  remark,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  snhstan- 
tially  decided  in  the  Rhode  Island  case,  to  which 
ttie  Senator  from  Indiana  referred,  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Congress  to  call  upon  the 
courts  to  decide  which  of  the  representatives 
of  tlio  State  governments  was  in  accord  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
indohted  for  this  suggestion  to  the  honorahle 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Jones]. 

If  Congress  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  deci- 
sion upon  that  point,  it  has  the  right  to  do  it  in 
this  case.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Senatora  have  said  that  this  amendment  pre- 
sented the  most  desirable  way  to  settle  the 
difficulty,  if  it  could  be  done  constitutionally; 
and  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  this  point 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  unless  I  misconstrue  the  substance  of 
that  decision. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Florida.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  my  view  of  what  the  court  did  decide 
in  the  case  of  Luther  ts,  Borden.  It  did  say, 
and  the  opinion  will  bear  me  out,  that  it  was 
coni[)etent  for  Congress  to  designate  a  court 
that  should  have  the  power  to  say  which  of 
two  rival  powers  in  a  State  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  legitimate  power,  with  a  view  of 
o1)taining  the  assistance  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  extended  by  the  Union. 
That  was  decided  beyond  all  doubt. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Have  you  the  decision 
before  you  ? 

M.  JONES,  of  Florida.  I  have  not.  The 
court  said  that  Congress  had  delegated  the 
authority  to  the  President  by  the  act  of  1795, 
and  that  it  had  done  so  wisely ;  but  that  it  was 
e(]ually  competent  for  Congress  to  delegate  the 
Bume  authority  to  a  court  for  a  like  purpose, 
imd  to  withdraw  it  fVom  the  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Batahd],  upon  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  amendment 
is  to  modify  the  second  section  before  the  ques- 
tion is  taken  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Bubnside]  to  strike  it 
out  and  insert  a  substitute.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  this  is  the  same  amendment  origi- 
nally offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Coopeb]. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  18,  nays  34;  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bogv,  Caperton,  Cooper, 
Davis,  Goldthwaite,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Key,  McCree- 
Ty,  McDonald,  Mazey,  Bandolph,  Ransom,  Sauls- 
bury,  Thurman,  Wallaoc,  and  Withers— 18. 


NAYS— Messrs.  Alilson,  Anthony,  Booth,  Boni- 
side,  Cameron  of  Pennsjlvania,  Cameron  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Christiancy.  Conkhng,  Dawes.  Dennis,  Dorser, 
Eaton,  £dmunds,  English,  Ferryl  Frelinghaysen, 
Hamilton,  Hamlin,  Howe^  Jones  of  Nevada,  Loijan, 
McMillan,  Mcrrimon,  Mitchell,  Bforrill  or  Maine, 
Morton,  Oglesby.  Paddock,  Patterson,  Saigent,  Shtr- 
man,  Whvte,  Wmdom,  and  "WriKht-~84. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Boutwell,  Bru<^  Clar- 
ton,  Cockrell,  Conover,  Crafifin,  Gordon,  HiarveV, 
Hitchcock,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Keman,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Norwood,  Kohertson,  Sharon,  Spen- 
cer, StoTenson,  Wadleigh,  and  West — 21. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  quc^w 
tion  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Bttb^tside]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to 
come  in  the  second  section — and  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  it — in 
order  to  make  that  clear  which  by  possibility 
is  not  so  clear  as  it  stands  now.  As  it  reads 
now  it  is : 

And  that  return  from  such  State  shall  be  counted 
which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  de- 
cide to  be  the  true  and  valid  return. 

I  propose  to  insert  after  the  word  "  return  *' 
in  line  7  the  words  "  and  that  return  only,'' 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  what  it  is  intended 
to  mean,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  the  word 
"only"  going  in. 

The  PPJ:SIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  others.  Let  it  be  re- 
ported. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  In  the  seventh  line  of 
the  section,  after  the  word  "  return,''  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "and  that  only;"  so  as  to  read : 

That  if  more  than  one  return  shall  be  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  a  State,  piirportioj; 
to  be  the  certificates  of  electoral  votes  iriven  at  the 
last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall  be  opened 
by  hiui  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  count  the  votes,  and  that  return,  and  that 
only,  from  such  State  shall  be  counted  which  the  two 
Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  decide  to  be  the 
true  and  valid  return. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  the  word  "onlv" 
would  be  suflScient ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  words  "  and  that  only." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHYTE.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment merely  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 
I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  certi- 
fied," in  the  twenty-sixth  line  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, down  to  section  4,  and  to  insert  in  lien  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  the  following: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stance decide  without  debate  upon  all  such  questions 
and  announce  his  decisions  tnereon :  snd  when  he 
shall  have  counted  all  the  votes  he  shall  announ^^o 
the  result  according  to  his  decision.  A  tier  the  whole 
count  has  been  so  made  and  the  result  thereof  an- 
nounced, if  it  appears  that  the  result  will  be  changed 
bv  the  reversal  of  decisions  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  any  member  of  either  House  may  ap- 
peal from  any  such  dedsion.  Upon  such  appeal  the 
vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  members  of  both 
Houses  from  each  State  severally  giving  one  vote. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  qnes- 
tioQ  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Whtte]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Shall  the 
bill  pass  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resalted — ^yeas  32,  nays  26 ;  as  follows : 

TEAS — Messm.  Allison.  Anthony,  Booth,  Burn- 
side,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis- 
consin, Christiancy,  Dawe«j  Doraey,  Ferry,  Freling- 
huysen,  Hamilton,  Hamlin,  Uitcbooek.  In^alls, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Key,  Logan,  McMillan.  Memmon, 
Mitchell,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Ogiesby,  Pad- 
dock, Patterson,  Sargent,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Tbur- 
man,  Windom,  and  Wright — 82. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bogy,  Caperton,  Cook- 
rell,  Conkling,  Cooper,  Davis,  Dennis,  Eaton.  Ed- 
monds, English.  Goidthwaite,  Ho  we^ohnston,  Jones 
of  Florida,  Kelly,  McCreery,  McUnnald,  Mazey, 
Randolph,  Kansom,  SanUbury,  Stevenson,  Wallace, 
Whyte.  and  Withers— 26. 

ABSENT— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Boutwell,  Bruce,  Clay- 
ton, Conover,  Cragin,  Gordon,  Harvey,  Kernan, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  liorwood,  Robertson,  Sharon, 
Wadleigh,  and  West— 15. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  THURMAN.  Before  the  doors  are 
actaally  dosed,  I  move  a  reconsideration  of  the 
yote  jnst  taken  on  the  passage  of  Senate  bill 
No.  1  relative  to  connting  the  electoral  votes ; 
and  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  The  vote  on  the 
bill  strikes  me  with  some  surprise.  What  there 
is  that  gives  any  advantage  to  one  party  over 
another  in  it  is  past  my  comprehension.  I  do 
not  see  it  in  the  bill,  bat  there  is  an  objection 
that  has  weighed  no  doabt  with  many  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  and  that  is  that  it  leaves 
a  case  unprovided  for,  a  case  where  there  are 
two  returns  from  a  State.  It  does  not  arrive 
at  an  ultimate  decision,  or  at  least  it  may  not, 
on  that  question.  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  unless  the  Senate  can  be- 
come more  harmonious  than  it  is  on  this  bill, 
we  have  no  chance  to  get  a  law  on  the  subject 
at  this  session.  Therefore  I,  for  one,  am  anx- 
ious to  make  one  more  effort  in  this  body, 
where  such  a  thing  as  debate  is  allowed,  where 
a  calm  consideration  of  a  great  question  can 
take  place,  to  have  this  matter  further  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Do  yon  propose  to  have  it 
considered  to-night? 

Mr.  TnURMAN.  No ;  but  I  ask  that  the 
motion  to  recon^der  may  be  entered  in  order 
that  it  mav  be  farther  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  motion 
to  reconsider  will  be  entered. 


In  Sbnatk. 

Wedneeday^  April  19,  1876. 

("  Congressional  Record,*'  pp.  2581-2586.) 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]  that  be 
desires  to  leave  the  Chamber  soon,  and  I  hope 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  with  the  electoral 
bill.  I  shall  not  occupy  more  than  ten  min- 
utes of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  think,  and 
there  wiU  be  aihple  time  after  that  to  take  up 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HITOHOOOK.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubman]  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  (S.  No.  1)  td 
provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  questions  arising  thereon,  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject 
of  this  bin  on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  but 
will  simply  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  make  the  motion.  I  have,  if  it  is  proper  to 
state  it,  a  very  firm  conviction  that  if  this  bill 
should  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
no  larger  msgority  than  that  by  which  it  was 
passed,  with  the  votes  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  one  of  the  parties  in  thb  Chamber  against 
it,  it  would  not  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  result  would  be  that  no  law  on 
the  subject  would  be  passed.  I  have  said 
again  and  again  that  I  think  some  law  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  passed,  and  I  have  made 
the  motion  to  reconsider  because  I  think  so, 
and  because  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  goes  to 
the  House  as  it  has  been  voted  upon,  it  will 
not  become  a  law  and,  in  fact,  no  measure  for 
this  purpose  will  become  a  law  at  this  session. 
I  wish  the  vote  to  be  reconsidered  in  order 
that  one  more  attempt  may  be  made  in  the 
Senate  to  harmonize  the  views  of  Senators 
upon  this  measure.  I  believe  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  substantially  unanimous  vote  were  to 
approve  a  measure  it  would  most  likely  become 
a  law,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  that 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  a  measure  like  this, 
which  ought  not  in  any  sense  to  be  considered 
a  party  measure,  may  be  procm-ed.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  reason  why  there  was  so  large 
a  vote  against  this  measure  was  the  omission  of 
the  bill  to  provide  any  ultimate  umpire  or  ar- 
biter or  tribunal  to  decide  in  cases  where  there 
were  two  or  more  returns  from  a  State.  That 
omission  in  the  bill  was  considered  by  a  large 
number  of  Senators  to  be  an  invitation  in  fact, 
or  that  it  would  operate  as  an  invitation,  to  bad 
men  in  some  of  the  States  to  make  a  second  re- 
turn from  those  States,  and  thus  produce  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  the 
biU.  And  it  was  the  fear  that  it  would  be  so 
considered  and  so  acted  upon,  and  that  we 
should  have  from  some  of  the  States  perhaps, 
and  States  whose  votes  might  affect  the  gener- 
al result,  two  returns,  and  that  then  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  bill  might  be  to  deprive  those  States 
of  their  electoral  votes  altogether — it  was  that 
consideration,  I  am  quite  soi'e  from  the  debate, 
which  led  so  many  Senators  to  oppose  the 
measure,  because  upon  the  main  question  as  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  sub- 
ject the  votes  showed  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  porties  concurred  in  that  right. 
It  was  not  upon  constitutional  grounds  that  the 
bill  was  opposed  to  the  extent  tjiat  it  met  oppo- 
sition, but  it  was  upon  the  ground  and  the  sole 
ground  that  here  was  a  fatal  omission  in  the 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  deprive 
States  of  tlicir  electoral  votes. 

Now,  if  that  fatal  omission  can  be  supplied, 
if  some  mode  fair  and  just  and  within  the 
scope  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
adopted  which  shall  remedy  that  omission  and 
thus  perfect  the  bill,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
bill  will  receive  almost  or  quite  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Senate ;  and,  receiving  that, 
will  become  a  law.  But  I  do  very  much  fear 
that  if  the  bill  go  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives upon  the  vote  that  has  already  been 
taken,  instead  of  being  amended  in  the  House 
it  will  simply  be  defeated,  and  we  shall  never 
have  any  committee  of  conference  upon  the 
subject  and  the  measure  will  be  wholly  lost. 
If  I  could  see  that  the  bill  would  be  amended 
in  the  House  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
conference  committee  between  the  two  Houses, 
I  should  greatly  prefer  that,  because  then  each 
House  would  be  represented  in  framing  this 
great  measure;  but  I  very  much  fear  that 
would  not  be  the  result,  and  therefore  I  am 
anxious  that  one  more  effort  should  be  made 
in  this  body,  where  discussion  and  deliberation 
still  prevail,  to  perfect  this  measure  which  in 
my  judgment  ought  to  be  perfected  and  then 
ought  to  be  passed. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say.  Upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  bill  I  have  already  ex- 
l)ressed  my  opinion,  both  at  this  session  and 
at  a  former  session,  as  fully  as  I  desire  to  do. 
It  is  true  that  since  the  vote  was  taken  upon 
this  bill  I  have  discovered,  or  there  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  some  very  instructive  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  upon  this  very  subject, 
proceedings  that  I  think  might  be  read  and 
studied  with  great  advantage  by  every  Sen- 
ator; but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  go  into  them  now.  If,  however,  the  vote 
shall  be  reconsidered,  then  I  shall  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  lay  those  proceedings  before  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  voted  for  this  bill,  and  is  its  friend ; 
but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
any  good  is  to  be  attained  by  the  reconsidera- 
tion, and  by  making  another  effort  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
like  this  bill,  it  can  amend  it.  If  it  is  in  favor 
of  any  bill  at  all,  it  can  put  the  bill  into  the 
shape  that  suits  it;  and  if  the  Senate  disagrees 
to  that,  it  will  then  go  to  a  committee  of  con- 


ference, and  there  the  matter  can  be  adjusted : 
and  that  will  realize  the  first  motion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  wanted  it 
considered  by  a  joint  committee.  I  think  the 
only  way  of  getting  it  before  a  joint  com- 
mittee is  by  a  committee  of  conference  ;  and  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that,  whatever  may  1  e 
the  first  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  two  houses  will  finally  come  to- 
gether in  that  way. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  take  occasion  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  vote  which  wi.9 
taken  on  this  bill.  I  certainly  supposed  it 
was  as  far  above  party  considerations  as  any 
bill  that  could  possibly  be  brought  into  this 
body.  I  could  not  comprehend  how  there 
could  be  any  partisan  feeling  about  it,  or  any 
partisan  interest  one  way  or  the  other ;  and 
when  I  found  that  the  vote  was  comparatively 
a  party  vote  almost,  I  was  surprised. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  reconsideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  the 
majority  for  the  bill  was  not  large  enough. 
That  is  rather  a  novel  argument  for  the  recon- 
sideration of  a  bill.  What  is  the  point  of  dis- 
pute? There  was  but  one,  substantially  but 
one  point  of  disagreement,  and  that  was  upon 
the  second  section.  That  was  in  regard  to  a 
case  where  there  were  two  rettirns  from  a 
State,  and  the  two  Houses  did  not  concur  in 
adopting  one  return  as  being  the  lawful  return 
— ^a  very  remote  contingency.  I,  having  faith 
in  men  and  faith  in  parties  and  in  the  final 
integrity  and  patriotism  of  all  parties,  will  1  e 
slow  to  believe  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the 
return  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  return  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  both  Houses,  al- 
though the  parties  controlling  the  two  Houses 
may  be  different.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  there  is  in  either  party  of  this  country 
such  an  absence  of  patriotism  as  to  do  great 
violence  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
States  and  to  the  Constitution  in  a  case  like 
that;  and  hence  the  contingency  that  has 
idarmed  so  many  has  not  alarmed  me.  In  such 
a  contingency  as  that  it  should  be  subject  to 
the  decision  of  both  Houses,  just  like  every 
other  great  question  of  legislation  tliat  comes 
before  Congress. 

Since  that  vote  was  taken  a  circumstance 
has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge,  a  histori- 
cal fact  which  I  am  sure  will  surprise  and  as- 
tonish this  country  when  it  is  made  known. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  another  Senatt^r 
and  I  shall  not  state  what  it  is;  but  it  shows 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  some  action 
upon  this  point. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Will  the  Senator  state  the 
nature  of  it?  • 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  not  give  tlie  name 
of  the  Vice-President  or  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  but  it  was  where  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  counting  the  vote,  himself  being  a 
candidate,  and  he  counted  a  false  or  null  return 
in  his  own  favor,  a  return  that  was  no  return 
at  all.    The  facts  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Senator  from  Yemioiit.  But  it  is  jost  one  of 
those  things  that  at  any  time  might  occur  when 
a  man  is  to  be  the  judge  in  a  case  where  he  is 
a  party  interested. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  vote  will  not  be 
reconsidered,  for  I  have  but  very  little  expecta- 
tion that  anything  will  ever  come  of  it.  It 
seems  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  our  friends 
on  one  side  of  the  Chamber  there  was  but  one 
arbitrament  that  they  would  accept.  If  I  re- 
member the  vote,  eighteen  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, representative  men  of  their  party,  voted 
to  make  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting 
by  States,  the  umpire  in  deciding  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind.  It  was  simply  going  back  a 
hundred  years  in  this  Government;  it  was 
simply  going  back  to  the  confederation  where 
every  question  was  decided  in  the  Congress  of 
the  confederation,  not  by  representatives  of 
States,  but  by  States,  each  State  having  one 
vote.  This  proposition,  so  far  from  showing 
any  progress,  is  retrogression,  a  retrogression 
of  one  hundred  years.  If  that  is  thl^only 
arbiter  tliat  can  be  accepted,  I  am  sure  it  will 
never  meet  with  my  approval. 

I  think  it  is  better  all  around  to  let  this  bill 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  let 
the  damocratio  majority  there  fix  up  such  a 
bill  as  will  meet  with  their  approbation.  If  it 
comes  back  here,  and  we  cannot  agree  to  it, 
let  it  go  to  a  committee  of  conference.  I  am 
sure  that  the  House  will  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  and  the  only  argument  my 
friend  offers  is  that  the  m^ority  here  for  the 
bill  was  not  large  enough.  It  is  a  bigger  ma- 
jority than  you  will  get  again.  My  opinion 
is  that,  if  this  bill  is  now  reconsidered,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  stated 
to  the  Senate  too  often  to  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  now  my  sense  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  measure,  or  of  a  measure 
satisfactory  in  its  nature  and  its  results  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  I  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  because,  if  it  has  no 
other  effect,  it  will  lead  to  a  prolonged  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  that  it  seems  to  me  thus 
far  has  had  what  X  must  think  a  wrong  view 
taken  of  it. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  should 
be  80  thoroughly  possessed  at  all  times,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  an  idea  of  distrust  and  al- 
most of  dislike  for  the  very  name  of  State  ex- 
istence, or  the  exercise  of  State  power,  or  the 
recognition  of  State  individuality.  Why,  sir, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  forgetting  con- 
stantly the  very  federal  nature  of  our  system ; 
and  everything  that  tends  to  give  a  State  indi- 
viduality, to  allow  it  to  act  as  one  of  the  units 
in  our  Union,  is  distasteful  to  the  Senator. 
Why  should  he  say  it  was  retrogression ;  why 
should  he  say  that  it  was  advancing  backward, 
to  intrust  a  question  so  vital  as  the  decision  of 
tbe  people  in  the  choice  of  their  Chief  Execu- 


tive Magistrate  to  the  tribunal  deliberately  se- 
lected by  those  who  framed  the  Constitution, 
in  the  event  of  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
not  being  ascertained  at  the  first  count  to  be 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  candidates?  Why,  Mr. 
President,  if  it  be  true  that  there  was  a  more 
distinctive  recognition  of  separate  State  exist- 
ence under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation, 
yet  that  was  known  to  have  its  uses.  It  was 
known  as  a  practice,  worthy  of  recognition 
when,  after  their  experience  as  a  Confederacy, 
the  States  resolved  themselves  into  a  Union 
under  a  national  form  of  government,  and  car- 
ried into  that,  on  this  very  subject  which  we 
are  now  considering,  the  recognition  of  the 
right  and  power  of  the  States,  as  separate  com- 
munities, each  voting  individually,  to  elect  a 
President  in  case  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  shonid  not  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  any 
one  candidate.  In  the  present  case  it  was  pro- 
posed by  an  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  subsequently 
renewed  by  me,  and  on  both  occasions,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  not  hav- 
ing reached  that  happy  condition  of  mind  which 
enabled  them  to  judge  totally  irrespective  of 
partisan  bias  in  respect  to  candidates,  the  two 
Houses  failing  to  agree  as  to  which  of  two 
returns  should  be  counted  by  the  tellers  in  cal- 
culating the  electoral  vote,  then,  in  the  event 
of  that  disagreement,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, followmg  the  analogies  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  expressly  declared,  should,  voting  by 
States,  become  the  arbiter  between  the  two 
Houses  who  had  failed  to  agree. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  oversanguine ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  he  Is  oversanguine  in  supposing 
that  that  day  of  political  millennium  nas  ar- 
rived in  which  he  and  his  party  friends  or  I 
and  mine  shall  be  able  to  look  at  facts  imbued 
with  all  the  color  of  party  feeling  and  yet  de- 
cide them  as  though  we  were  entirely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  result  of  our  decision.  Why,  sir, 
there  have  been  too  many  votes  lately  cast  in 
this  body — ^need  I  refer  to  the  unhappy  and 
discreditable  case  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
which  we  saw  what  party  would  do  or  what 
party  could  do  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  whether  on  one  side  or 
the  other  the  blame  or  the  merit  lay.  I  only 
state  the  facts  as  they  exist,  facts  that  astonish 
me,  holding  my  views,  that  persons  could  so 
be  blinded  by  political  prejudices  to  the  extent 
that  perhaps  they  thought  I  myself  was.  But 
so  it  IS  that  it  would  be  in  my  opinion  a  very 
dangerous  experiment  to  submit  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  a  question  for  their  sep- 
arate and  distinct  decision,  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  them  being  the  to 
tal  disfranchisement  of  one  or  more  of  those 
political  communities  that  form  this  Union. 

Sir,  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  citizens 
of  a  disfranchised  community?  Bring  it  home 
to  yourself,  sir  (Mr.  Wallace  in  the  chair),  a 
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citizen  of  the  honored  Keystone  State  of  this 
Union.  Suppose  there  a  dissatisfied  minority, 
not  accepting  the  resolts  of  an  election,  should 
meet  and  go  through  the  form  of  a  count  of 
electoral  votes  and  send  forward  a  certificate, 
so  that  from  Pennsylvania  a  double  return 
should  be  made  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  ca»e  the  question  of  count- 
ing them,  the  vote  of  that  State  determining 
the  contest,  what  would  be  the  feeling  of 
every  citizen  of  that  State  to  find  that  the 
voice  of  Pennsylvania  was  absolutely  silenced 
in  a  contest  of  that  kind,  when  her  vote  would 
have  been  productive  of  a  decision  complete 
and  final  on  the  subject  ?  Why,  sir,  it  must 
be  dissatisfaction.  It  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
any  man  who  will  look  at  the  matter  in  ad- 
vance; and,  therefore,  the  very  gross  defect 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is  that,  con- 
templating just  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
that,  it  provides  no  arbitration  to  settle  it. 
The  Constitution  has  provided  and  to-day  pro- 
vides for  an  arbitration  where  the  original 
electoral  vote  has  failed  to  contain  a  clear 
majority  in  favpr  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates.  Is  it  not  analogous,  not  simply  to 
the  Constitution,  but  is  it  not  analogous  and 
amenable  to  reason,  justice,  propriety,  expe- 
diency, that  we  should  have  an  arbitration 
created  and  accept  that  as  an  arbitration  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Constitution  to  us 
for  the  decision  of  this  very  question  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  out  of 
order,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  inopportune  to 
have  gone  into  a  discussion  of  this  question, 
so  deeply  interesting,  at  this  time.  If  there 
has  been  party  feeling  in  the  vote  cast  upon 
this  bill  I  sincerely  regret  it.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana,  however,  will  agree  with  me  in  saving 
that  there  was  no  party  feeling  exhibited  in 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  vote.  There 
was  at  least  that  feature  which  I  am  sure  was 
a  grateful  one  in  this  Chamber. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  vote  and  a  reargument  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  will  change  opinions ; 
and  vet  at  the  same  time  I  can  but  remark  at 
the  present  time  what  I  have  often  observed 
before,  that  here,  in  the  face  of  a  matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance,  confessedly  so,  not 
more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  seats 
in  this  Chamber  are  filled  by  their  proper  oc- 
cupants ;  and  so  it  was  before.  I  believe, 
could  the  fact  be  ascertained,  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  voted  pro  and  eon  on  the  proposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  heard  the  debate 
that  preceded  it  or  could,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  view  of  provoking,  if  possi- 
ble, their  attention  to  this  matter,  of  making 
their  vote  even  more  deliberate  than  it  was 
before,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  which  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  did  believe  and  still  believe  that  it  would 


have  been  wiser  to  commit  tliis  whole  matter, 
in  advance  of  any  expression  of  opinion  of 
either  House,  to  a  joint  select  committee,  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  coming  together  in  a 
proper  non-partisan  tone  for  the  settlement 
of  this  great  question.  Still  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  choose  another 
course;  and  now  the  opportunity  may  ari.«e 
by  a  committee  of  conference  to  meet  some- 
what the  object  which  I  ori^ally  proposed. 
But  still,  sir,  as  I  was  one  of  those  who  did 
not  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  be- 
lieve still  that  there  should  be  further  con- 
sideration before  we  come  to  adopt  as  a  meas- 
ure, by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  that  which  I 
scarcely  believe  will  meet  the  approval  (judg- 
ing from  the  color  of  the  vote)  of  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  believing  that  every  effort 
should  be  made,  dispassionately  made,  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  solution,  I  trust  the  Senator  will 
consent  to  have  this  vote  reconsidered. 

Mr. -^ORTON.  No  Senator,  Mr.  President, 
was  more  gratified  at  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  than  myself,  for  there 
was  no  partisan  feeling  in  it.  There  was  no 
indication  that  there  was  any  party  interest  in 
the  question,  and  hence  my  surprise  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  As  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware says,  the  bill  did  not  appear  to  excite  a 
very  great  degree  of  interest,  and  yet  it  is 
fraught  with  the  very  deepest  interest  to  the 
country.  If  we  shall  adjourn  without  passing 
some  bill  upon  the  subject,  we  shall  have  left 
the  seed  of  a  revolution  to  grow.  Yon  will 
then  have  left  this  great  power,  that  you  are 
now  not  willing  to  trust  to  the  two  Houses  be- 
cause they  may  not  agree,  to  the  decision  of 
one  man.  That  is  the  practical  result  of  it, 
because  when  we  come  together  to  count  the 
votes  next  February,  if  there  be  no  law  and  no 
rule  upon  the  subject,  none  can  then  be  made. 
You  cannot  then  make  a  rule  and  agree  upon 
any  plan  to  meet  these  difficulties.  You  have 
then  got  to  decide  it  as  it  was  in  1857,  as  it 
was  in  1801,  as  it  was  in  1805,  and  in  1625,  bv 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  returns  that 
he  presents  will  be  counted  and  those  that  he 
withholds  will  be  withheld,  and  there  will  be 
no  remedy.  You  are  simply  voting  to  leave 
this  to  the  decision  of  one  man,  because,  as  I 
said,  when  the  time  comes  you  can  then  make 
no  law  nor  agree  upon  any  rule.  As  there  will 
be  no  remedy,  it  must  be  left  just  where  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
one  Vice-President  did  count  a  vote  in  his  own 
favor  where  there  was  no  return,  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  argament 
upon  this  question.  It  is  one  of  a  moat  im- 
portant character.  We  cannot  have  a  subject 
demanding  more  important  consideration  be- 
fore us  at  this  session.  If  we  desire  to  have  a 
law  to  avoid  this  danger,  let  the  bill  go  to  the 
House  and  let  the  House  put  upon  it  just  such 
amendments  as  it  chooses.    Then  we  can  oome 
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together  in  a  oommittee  of  conference  and  we 
can  agree  upon  some  measure  I  doubt  not.  If 
the  vote  is  to  be  reconsidered,  and  if  the  bill  is 
never  to  go  to  the  House  until  you  get  a  bill 
that  can  be  carried  by  a  big  majority  here,  you 
may  just  as  well  give  it  up.  I  have  no  more 
interest  in  it  than  anybody  else.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  personal  importance  to  me  over  any  other 
Senator,  and  I  have  no  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  MERRIMOy.  Suppose  the  House  should 
reject  the  bill,  then  we  couldhave  no  confer- 
ence at  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  would  be  because  they 
do  not  intend  to  pass  any  bill.  If  they  should 
do  that,  it  would  be  simply  saying,  "  We  intend 
to  leave  this  thing  just  where  it  is  now."  It 
will  be  in  their  power  to  frame  any  measure 
they  choose.  They  can  put  the  bill  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
the  House  voting  by  States,  if  they  choose,  and 
then  we  can  come  together  in  a  committee  of 
conference  and  agree  possibly  upon  some^jneas- 
ure.  If  they  should  choose  the  House'  to  be 
the  umpire,  as  eighteen  Senators  in  this  body 
voted  solidly  to  do,  we  can  then  come  together 
and  consider  the  matter;  but  if  they  pass 
nothing  it  is  simply  saying  that  they  do  not 
want  any  bill;  and  of  course  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  a  question.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  a  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  counted  a  vote  that  was  fraudulently 
returned.    Did  I  understand  him  correctly  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Mr.  EATON.  Will  the  Senator  staie  again 
what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
return-lists  will  show  that  the  Vice-President 
counted  a  vote  in  his  own  favor  where  there 
was  no  certificate  of  return ;  where  there  was 
simply  a  certificate  by  the  governor  of  a  State 
of  the  election  of  certain  persons  as  electors, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  return  was  a  little  table, 
not  signed  by  anybody,  not  certified  to  by  any- 
body, stating  that  so  many  votes  for  one  man 
and  so  many  votes  for  another  had  been  cast. 

Mr.  EATON.  Will  the  Senator  inform  the 
Senate  who  that  Vice-President  was? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  not  make  that  state- 
ment now.  There  is  a  Senator  here  who  has 
the  record  in  his  possession. 

Mr,  SAULSBURY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  that  the  votes  cast  on 
this  side  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
which  he  reported  were  governed  by  partisan 
considerations.  In  reference  to  the  main  ques- 
tion which  was  under  consideration,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  bill,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  and  make  the  provisions 
contemplated  by  the  bill,  I  was  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  submitted  my  views  upon 
that  point,  and  they  were  in  harmony  with  his 
own.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bars  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  concurred 


with  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  provision 
for  counting  the  electoral  votes.  But  there 
were  provisions  in  tiie  bill  which  we  did  not 
like.  I  was  folly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  making  some  provision  for  ascertaining 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  President,  believing  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  present  session.  I 
tried  in  my  humble  way  to  so  shape  the  bill 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  fair  and  right,  pro- 
posing such  amendments  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  I  bulieved 
would  accomplish  that  purpose.  There  was  a 
positive  provision  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  for  throwing  out  the  vote  of  a  State. 
I  was  unwilling  to  commit  myself  by  my  vote 
to  the  provisions  of  any  bill  which  provided 
affirmatively  for  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  a 
State.  There  is  no  such  provision  as  that  in 
the  Constitution,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  voting  for  a  bill 
which  affirmatively  provided  for  throwing  out 
the  vote  of  a  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  suggest  to  my  friend 
on  this  point  that  the  bill  cannot  be  said  to 
make  provision  for  throwing  out  the  vote  of  a 
State,  but  it  simply  provides  for  the  decision 
of  a  question  arising  upon  the  vote  of  a  State. 
In  the  absence  of  the  bill  you  let  the  matter 
stand  just  as  it  is  now.  When  we  come  to 
count  the  votes  next  February,  if  there  are 
two  returns  one  of  those  returns  must  be  re- 
jected. It  must  be  rejected  by  somebody. 
Who  will  be  that  person?  It  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Nobody  else  can  act  upon 
it,  because  there  would  be  no  rule  under  which 
anybody  else  could  act.  Ton  cannot  frame  a 
law  then.  He  may  select  the  wrong  return. 
In  such  a  case  the  bill  provides  that  the  right 
return  shall  be  selected  by  the  two  Houses,  and 
if  the  matter  is  so  doubtful  and  so  obscure  that 
the  two  Houses  cannot  agree  upon  it,  then,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  goes  out.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  I  contend,  nevertheless, 
that  a  fur  interpretation  of  the  bill  proves  this 
to  be  an  affirmative  provision  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain contingency  the  vote  of  a  State  shall  not 
be  counted.  To  such  a  proposition  I  was  un- 
willing to  commit  myself.  I  am  aware  that 
grave  difficulties  may  arise  if  the  matter  is  left 
to  stand  as  it  is  now.  I  would  prefer  there- 
fore to  remedy  it,  and  I  will  assist  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Indiana  in  shaping  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  that  shall  provide  for  every 
possible  contingency,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  I  was 
as  anxious  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
some  provision  should.be  made  in  regard  to 
this  matter ;  I  feel  the  importance  of  such  a 
provision  fully  as  much  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana;  and  I  tried  in  my  humble  way,  as 
honestly  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tried,  to 
make  some  provision.     It  was  because,  and 
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only  because,  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana did  not  do  what  I  in  my  judgment 
thought  it  ought  to  do,  because  it  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  that  I  oast  my  vote  against 
the  bill.  I  was  governed  by  no  party  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  question  that  ought  to  rise 
infinitely  above  party  feeling  and  party  inter- 
ests. It  addresses  itself  to  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  our  being,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  party  interests  in  it.  I  hope  that 
no  inference  will  arise  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  demooratio 
party  in  the  Senate  was  governed  in  the  vote 
it' cast  by  anything  of  party  consideration. 
We  were  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  did  not  make  proper  provisions  for 
ascertaining  the  popular  yfiti  in  reference  to 
the  choice  of  the  people  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  prevail  so  that  fair  and  proper  considera- 
tion may  be  given  to  this  subject,  and  some 
proper  provision  made  for  securing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  every  State  in  the  Union  their  ^ust  voice 
in  determining  the  election  of  a  President. 

Mr.  TIIURMAIT.  I  have  but  a  word  more 
to  say  before  the  vote  is  taken.  I  think  I  have 
never  heard  a  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  any 
great  public  measure  that  was  freer  from  any- 
tiling  like  party  than  was  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  There  was  not  an  allusion  on  any  side 
that  could  be  considered  in  any  sense  partisan. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  greatly  mistaken 
if  he  supposes  that  party  feeling  dictated  the 
vote  upon  this  bill.  There  were  republican 
Senators  as  well  as  demooratio  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  bill — republican  Senators  of 
great  distinction,  and  of  great  ability,  and  of 
great  experience.  There  are  Senators  on  this 
floor  who  rather  than  leave  open  the  possibility 
of  a  State  losing  her  vote  would  prefer  that  it 
should  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  would  rather  trust  to  one  man  to 
decide  the  grave  question  of  which  return 
shoidd  be  counted,  and  leave  it  to  his  con- 
science, his  honor,  his  ofiScial  responsibility  to 
the  American  people,  than  leave  it  open  to  any 
possibility  that  a  State  should  be  disfranchised. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bill  does  make 
a  possibility  of  depriving  a  State  of  any  voice 
in  the  election.  The  Senaf^or  from  Indiana 
says  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be 
avoided  where  a  tribunal  that  is  to  decide  is 
unable  to  form  its  judgment;  but  there  are 
Senators  here  who  would,  as  I  said  before,  fol- 
low the  early  usage  of  the  country  and  let  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  though  opposed  to 
them  in  political  sentiment,  decide  the  ques- 
tion, rather  than  open  the  door  to  the  possi- 
bility of  depriving  a  State  of  her  voice  in  the 
election  of  a  President.  That  is  the  reason 
which  induced  so  large  a  vote  against  the  bUl. 
This  reason  and  the  belief  tha^  altJiough  no 
such  thing  was  intended,  fdthough  any  such 
idea  was  the  farthest  possible  from  those  who 


supported  the  bill,  yet  that  bad  men  might  take 
advantage  of  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  that,  send  up  doable  re- 
turns for  the  very  purpose  of  depriving  a  State 
of  its  voice  in  the  election  of  President,  induced 
the  large  vote  that  was  cast  against  this  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  that  men  ever  voted  from 
more  patriotic  impulses  in  the  world  than  actu- 
ated those  Senators  who  voted  against  this  bill. 
I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  voted  for  it  although  I 
considered  it  imperfect.  I  voted  for  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  amended  in  the  Honse 
of  Bepresentatives ;  but  when  I  saw  the  large 
vote  against  it,  I  believed,  as  I  still  belicTe,  it 
will  not  be  by  amendment  there  in  all  proba- 
bility that  this  measure  will  be  perfected,  ^e 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  .the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  alone  the  department  in  this 
Government  in  which  there  is  full  and  free  and 
unrestrained  discussion.  I  say  this  not  to  re- 
proach any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  because  from  the  very  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  case  such  is  the  truth.  A 
measure  like  this  (and  no  greater  measure  can 
engage  our  attention  than  this  very  bill)  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  perfected  here  where  there  is 
deliberation  and  discussion  without  trammel 
and  restraint.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  cer- 
tainly knows  that  I  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  this  bill  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith. 
I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  a  recon- 
sideration and  he  may  be  right ;  but  I  believe 
that  I  have  the  right  view  on  the  subject. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  circumstance 
which  I  perhaps  would  not  have  noticed  if 
something  had  been  said  more  definitely  about 
it.  It  was  said  that  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  once  counted  fur  himself  the 
votes  of  a  State  without  any  return  from  that 
State.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  when  his  attention  was  called  by  the  tell- 
ers to  the  fact  he  directed  them  to  record  the 
vote  and  then  tore  up  the  paper  in  order  to 
prevent  a  detection  of  the  fraud.  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  good  man  never  committed  any 
such  fraud  in  this  world ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
paper  that  is  apparently  insufficient  of  itself,  it 
is  not  all  the  return  tHat  was  before  him  at  the 
time  and  that  was  counted.  What  is  conclusive 
in  the  matter  is  that  the  vote  of  that  State,  if 
it  had  been  rejected,  would  not  have  affected 
the  result  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  election 
would  still  have  been  determined  by  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  for  there  was  no  choice  by 
the  people.  Therefore,  he  could  have  had  no 
possible  inducement  to  count  for  himself  the 
vote  which  they  say  he  counted  without  any 
return.  Does  anybody  doubt  how  Georgia 
voted  on  that  occasion?  Is  there  any  pretense 
that  she  did  not  vote  as  her  vote  was  recorded  ? 
Is  there  any  pretense,  or  can  there  be,  that  if 
her  vote  had  been  rejected  it  would  have  af- 
fected the  result?  She  would  still  have  the 
right,  when  the  President  came  to  be  elected 
by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to  cast  her 
vote.    It  is  of  no  use  to  conceal  the  name  of 
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this  great  man  who  is  charged  with  this  offense. 
It  is  no  less  a  man  than  he  whose  hand  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  no  less 
a  great  name  than  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  is  impugned  in  this  way.  It  is  no  less  a 
man  than  he  who  at  this  late  day  is  charged 
with  having  counted  in  his  own  interest  the 
vote  of  a  State  without  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  it  had  been  cast  for  him.  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  not  do  now  to  make  such  a 
charge.  I  await  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  that  subject,  and  when  it  shall  be 
produced  I  venture  to  say  that  nothing  that 
impugns  the  integrity  or  the  honor  of  that  man 
will  be  found  to  exist.  But  this  is  apart  from 
the  question. 

I  grant,  as  fully  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
can  argue,  that  there  is  danger.  I  grant,  as 
f  uHy  as  he  can  assert,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  be  the  man  to  oount  the 
vote,  he  himself  being  interested.  I  read  the 
Constitution  as  he  reads  it,  that  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  votes, 
and  not  to  count  them.  I  know  the  precedents 
when  he  did  oount  them,  in  support  of  his 
counting  them.  I  understand  all  that ;  but  I 
know  too,  I  think,  the  value  of  precedents 
where  there  was  no  contest,  and  where  there 
was  no  question.  I  therefore  agree,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  with  him  in  his  view  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
this  matter;  and  I  urged,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill*.  I  did  so  at  the  last  session  as 
well  as  at  this,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  yet  be 
passed ;  but  I  say  to  him  in  all  frankness,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  measure  which,  so 
to  speak,  creates  a  possibility  of  depriving  a 
State  of  her  voice  in  the  election  of  President 
can  pass  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MORTOX.  I  did  not  intend  to  impugn 
the  motive  of  any  Senator  who  voted  for  any 
amendment  to  which  I  referred,  or  who  de- 
sires to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.  All  I  said  was,  that  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  final  vote  in  view  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  discussion.  I  think  I  was  no  more 
surprLsed  than  my  friend  from  Ohio,  and  per- 
haps not  so  much  as  he  was.  The  Senator  says 
that  no  bill  can  become  a  law  that  leaves  a  pos- 
sible contingency  by  which  a  State  can  be  de- 
prived of  a  vote.  I  tell  my  friend  that  we  can 
pass  no  bill  that  will  not  leave  such  a  contin- 
gency. He  said  he  would  rather  leave  it  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  decide. 
Oan  we  compel  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  to  decide  ?  Suppose  there  are  two  re- 
tarns,  and  the  presiding  officer  says,  *^  I  will 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  between 
these  two  returns ;  I  will  refer  the  matter  to 
the  two  Houses,^'  a  thing  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  body  often  does ;  you  cannot  make  him 
decide  it.  And  then,  if  the  two  Houses,  having 
no  knowledge  about  it,  cannot  decide  it^  if  they 
separate  and  vote  by  common  consent,  they 
may  not  agree,  and  in  that  case  the  vote  is  lost. 
How  will  yon  prevent  the  vote  from  being  lost 
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in  that  case  ?  In  the  vbry  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Johnston) 
to  refer  the  decision  of  this  (question  to  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  voting  by  States, 
there  were  two  possibilities  for  the  votes  of 
States  to  be  lost  I  have  that  amendment 
here.  In  voting  by  States  the  amendment  pro- 
vides : 

But  if  the  representation  of  any  State  ahall  be 
equally  divided,  ita  vote  shall  not  be  couuted. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  vote  by  States, 
and  the  State  has  two,  four,  or  six  Bepresen- 
tatives, and  they  are  equally  divided,  the  vote 
of  the  State  is  lost. 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Oh,  no;  the  vote  of  the 
State  in  deciding  the  question  in  the  House 
is  lost ;  but  the  vote  of  the  State  is  not  neces- 
sarily lost  in  the  electron  of  President. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Precisely,  the  vote  of  the 
State  in  deciding  that  question,  and  who  will 
decide  the  other  question  ? 

Mr.  WITHERS.  That  is  very  remote  indeed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  bring  the  question 
right  home  to  my  friend  from  Virginia.  Sup- 
pose it  is  referred  to  the  House  under  the 
amendment  of  •  his  colleague.  The  House  is  to 
decide  which  of  two  returns  shall  be  counted 
and  to  decide  by  a  vote  by  States.  Suppose 
the  States  are  equally  divided ;  I  ask  him  if  the 
vote  of  the  State  is  not  lost  then? 

Mr.  WITHERS.  That  is  a  more  remote  con- 
tingency, possibly,  than  the  other. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  yon  come  to  count  con- 
tingencies, that  may  be  a  little  more  remote ; 
but  my  friend  from  Ohio  says  that  no  bill  can 
pass  which  will  leave  that  contingency  open. 
I  say  you  cannot  pass  a  bill  which  will  not  leave 
that  contingency,  and  that  contingency  is  not 
so  very  remote  either.  When  you  come  to  de- 
cide it  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  States  which 
will  lose  their  votes  in  deciding  it  I  call  my 
friend's  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  was  first  elected  by  the  House  in 
1801,  there  were  three  States  that  were  dead- 
locked from  the  first  to  the  thirty-sixth  ballot, 
and  then  they  were  only  releaised  from  the 
dead-lock  by  one  member  dodging  and  the 
other  two  changing  their  votes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  said  three  or  four  times,  in  the  course 
of  this  short  debate,  that  Congress  cannot  pass 
a  bill  that  will  provide  for  every  contingency. 
He  has  not  said  that  Congress  has  had  no  op- 
portunity of  passing  a  bill  so  framed  as  to  pro- 
vide for  every  contingency.  I  beg  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  during  the  previous  discussion 
I  presented  an  amendment  which  provided  for 
every  difficulty,  and  the  Senator  not  only  voted 
against  it,  but,  as  I  believe,  spoke  against  it 
If  the  opportunity  is  offered,  I  propose  to  re- 
new that  amendment.  I  propose  to  do  that 
which  he  claims  he  desires  to  do,  that  is,  to 
provide  that  in  no  contingency  shall  the  people 
of  a  State  be  disfranchised. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  was  my  f  riend^'s  amend- 
ment ?    Will  my  friend  read  it  1 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  amendment  has  al- 
most passed  out  of  my  mind,  becaase  the  de- 
bate occurred  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Has  my  friend  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  a  portion  of  it 
here.  The  copy  that  I  finally  presented  is  not 
now  in  my  possession,  but  the  substance  of  my 
amendment  is  here.    In  substance  it  is  this : 

Should  the  two  Hoases  of  Congress,  acting  sepa- 
rately,  fnil  to  agree  as  to  which  is  the  true  and  valid 
return  of  a  State,  then,  and  in  that  event  only,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  render  a  decieion  of  the 
question,  and  such  rendition  shall  be  in  favor  of  that 
return  of  a  State  which  shall  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, considered  as  if  both  Houses  had  cast  their 
votes  in  joint  meeting  assepabled. 

I  submitted  the  amendmeut  at  first  in  this 
form,  and  it  was  afterward  put  in  a  better 
shape,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  for. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  the  last  one  9 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey thinks  he  has  found  the  method  by  which 
the  vote  of  a  State  shall  not  be  lost  in  any 
contingency,  and  he  provides  that  where  there 
are  two  returns  ^^  such  rendition  shall  be  in 
favor  of  that  return  of  a  State  which  shall 
have  received  a  m^ority  of  aU  the  votes  cast 
in  both  Houses  of  Oongress,  considered  as  if 
both  Houses  had  cast  their  votes  in  joint  meet- 
ing assembled,'^  counting  so  many  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  so  many  votes  in  the  House,  and 
then  adding  them  together  as  if  they  had  all 
been  cast  in  one  body,  and  that  return  which 
has  a  migority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  to  be 
adopted.  Suppose  there  is  a  tie ;  in  that  case 
no  return  is  aldopted,  and  the  vote  of  the  State 
s  lost  on  my  friend^s  own  hypothesis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  amendment, 
which  18  not  now  in  my  hand — the  one  that 
was  finally  substituted  for  that  which  I  have 
just  read — I  provided  for  that  very  contingen- 
cy, leaving  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  give 
the  casting  vote  in  that  exceedingly  remote 
contingency.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  could 
not  obtain  the  Senator's  attention  upon  that 
subject.  I  tried  very  hard,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  wedded  to  his  own  plan  so  that  he  appeared 
to  me  to  listen  very  little  to  the  suggestions  of 
others. 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  friend  proposed  to 
leave  it  in  that  case  to  the  determination  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  If  he  should  be 
a  President  joro  tempore^  as  is  the  case  now,  he 
would  vote  originally  and  his  vote  would  be 
counted  in  the  vote  of  the  State,  and  then  if 
he  decided  as  President  pro  tempore  he  would 
vote  on  it  again.  He  might  refuse  to  exercise 
the  extraordinary  power  of  voting  twice  on 
the  same  thing.  My  friend  from  New  Jersey 
p^r.  Frxunohxttskk]  suggests  that  he  may 
himself  be  a  candidate  for  President  or  Vice- 
President  and  it  would  place  him  in  a  very 


delicate  position.    He  would  not  want  to  be 
embarrassed  and  might  decline  to  vot«  at  sH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  difSculty  is  thtt 
there  are  so  many  gentlemen  in  this  body  wlo 
are  in  that  condition  that  we  can  pass  no  bill 
that  will  not  be  surrounded  with  some  sarh 
difiiculty  as  the  Senator  has  suggested.  [Laogb- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  appreciate  that  difficnltr, 
because  jny  gaze  falls  upon  about  twenty -five 
distinguished  gentlemen  over  here  who  are 
all  in  that  condition,  and  I  should  think  thtj 
would  desire  to  avoid  the  embflrrassmeot 
which  may  arise  from  being  called  upon  to 
decide  in  &at  case.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Mr.  President,  I  gave  tbe 
bill  to  count  the  electoral  vote  as  much  esre 
and  deliberation  conscientiously  aa  I  was  ca- 
pable of.  I  regarded  the  bill  as  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  been  before  the  Senate  dor- 
ing  the  present  session.  I  think  so  yet.  The 
bill  as  originally  presented,  and  as  it  pas^^d 
the  Senate,  does  contain  a  defect  whidi  was 
made  manifest  to  everybody  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discussion.  If  the  two  certificates 
are  presented  and  the  two  Houses  disagree, 
one  voting  for  one  certificate  and  the  other 
voting  for  the  other  certificate,  both  comifig 
from  the  same  State,  then  according  to  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  vote  of  that  State  is  lost.  Va- 
rious propositions  .were  presented  to  cure  that 
defect.  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  ooe 
myself.  The  Senator  from  Indtana  states  that 
no  proposition  could  come  up  that  would  cot- 
er  every  possible  contingency.  With  all  def- 
erence to  the  opinion  of  the  distingniehed 
Senator,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  ameod- 
ment  which  I  presented  covered  any  sort  of 
contingency.  That  was  that  where  the  two 
Houses  disagreed,  one  voting  for  one  certifi- 
cate and  the  other  for  the  other,  the  Vice- 
President  should  give  the  casting  vote.  A 
great  many  of  my  friends  were  so  very  fear- 
ful of  the  power  of  the  Vice-Prerfdent  that 
they  placed  themselves  in  this  condition,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  that  by  refusing  to  gije 
him  a  right  to  the  casting  vote  in  thi^  contio- 
gency  (t£e  only  case  in  which  he  would  hare 
the  power  to  cast  a  vote  at  all),  the  result  ifl 
that  he  counts  the  entire  vote.  That  is  idt 
judgment  about  it;  so  that  they  practicallr, 
as  the  Bible  says,  ^*  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
low a  camel."  That  is  in  my  judgment  the 
result  of  voting  down  that  amendment.  But 
I  was  not  wedded  to  that  amendment,  as  I 
stated.  I  wanted  some  amendment  adopttd 
that  would  cur^  that  defect.  I  voted  agunst 
the  bill  as  it  passed  conscientiously,  because  I 
then  believed,  and  now  believe,  tiiat  the  bOl 
as  it  passed  is,  though  not  designedly,  an  inrj- 
tation  to  fraud ;  for  if  an  election  for  Presi- 
dent is  coming  to  a  close  vote,  and  there  is  tbe 
slightest  excuse  for  a  State  to  send  up  two  eer- 
tificates,  that  State  will  send  up  two  certifi* 
cates — and  we  have  a  case  directiy  in  p(»ot 
whtre  that  might  be  done — and  the  vote  tboi 
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sent  up,  if  one  oertifioate  only  were  to  come 
up,  woald  tarn  the  scale  and  eleot  a  President. 
Then  the  result  of  sending  up  two  certificates 
from  that  State  will  be  that  both  will  be  roled 
out,  one  Honse  voting  one  waj,  and  the  other 
House  the  other  wajr ;  and  thus  it  would  hap- 
pen, under  the  bill  as  passed,  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  would  not  be  heard  in  electing  their 
President.    For  that  reason  I  voted  against 
the  bill.    It  was  not  with  me  a  party  question. 
As  I  stated  in  the  argument  when  that  ques- 
tion was  here  before,  it  was  a  great  constitu- 
tional question,  rising  high  above  and  beyond 
all  party  considerations ;  and  I  should  regard 
myself  unworthy  of  a  position  on  this  floor  if 
I  were  to  permit  party  to  control  my  vote  in  a 
matter  where  the  great  rights  of  the  people 
were  concerned  in  the  selection  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States.    So  I  can  say  for  myself 
at  least  that  I  did  all  that  my  poor  judgment 
could  do  to  relieve  the  difficulty.    I  presented 
an  amendment  which  I  then  thought  would 
relieve   that   difficulty.     The  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  saw  proper  to  vote  down  that  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  passed  without  any  amend- 
ment.   The  bill  contains  a  defect  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  an  invitation  to  fraud  nnwit- 
tingly  embodied  in  the  bill.    So  believing  I 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  a 
very  serious  interest  in  the  bill  and  gave  it  the 
most  serious  t^ttention  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  did  not  regard  it  from  a  party 
stand-point  at  all.  The  idea  of  party  never 
entered  into  my  consideration  of  it  for  one 
moment.  My  vote  went  npon  the  grounds 
that  the  Oonstitution  charges  Congress  with 
the  duty  of  counting  the  vote.  I  believe  that 
Congress  is  as  much  charged  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tion with  counting  the  electoral  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  as  it  is  charged  to 
pass  a  revenue  lawyer  any  other  law ;  and,  so 
believing,  I  was  logically  constrained  to  vote 
against  every  proposition  which  provided  an 
umpire  in  the  case  of  any  difference  between 
the  two  Houses.  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  in 
discharging  the  ordinary  legislative  duties  of 
Congress,  where  the  two  Houses  disagree 
about  the  passage  of  a  bill,  where  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  provide  an  nmpire  to 
decide  what  amendments  should  be  adopted, 
and  what  amendments  should  be  rejected,  or 
what  action  of  any  character  should  be  taken 
upon  a  bill  passing  between  the  two  Honses. 
No  more  can  I  conceive  of  any  possibility  that 
Congress,  in  counting  the  electoral  vote,  shall 
provide  that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
any  other  tribunal  shall  decide  whether  the 
vote  of  a  State  should  be  accepted  or  rejected 
in  that  count.  It  is  a  duty  that  devolves  npon 
Congress  exclusively,  after  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  being  the  medium  by  which  Congress 
comes  in  contact  with  the  States,  shall  have 
opened  the  returns  and  laid  them  before  it.  It 
cannot  escape  the  duty.    I  admit  that  I  have 


some  embarrassment  about  the  question  when 
two  electoral  returns  shall  be  made  from  a 
State ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  if  the  matter  is 
permitted  to  remain  as  it  is  now  we  shall  be 
free  from  that  embarrassment,  and  it  did  seem 
to  me  that  under  the  bill  which  was  passed 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  difficulty  were  so 
remote  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  a 
great  deal  about  it.    I  had  the  honor  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  thought  would  relieve 
the  difficulty.     The  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
however,  was  against  it.    Still  I  was  willing, 
though  not  entirely  satisfied,  to  accept  the  bill 
as  it  passed.    After  having  given  the  matter 
considerable  deliberation  since  the  bill  passed, 
I  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  variant 
from  that  which  I  sanctioned  by  my  vote.    I 
should  be  willing  to  stand  by  that  vote  to-day, 
unless  I  thought  the  bill  could  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that  we 
have  all  talked  about  so  much.    I  hear  no  plan 
suggested  by  which  that  difficulty  can  be  ob- 
viated.    I  do  not  see  from  anything  that  has 
fallen  from  Senators  in  this  debate  that  we 
shall  be  in  any  other  condition  after  tiie  bill 
is  reconsidered,  if  it  shall  be,  than  we  were  at 
the  time  the  bill  passed.    If  we  bad  to  vote 
again,  I  should  give  the  same  vote  under  simi- 
\ir  circumstances.     I  am  very  sure  I  never 
could  vote  for  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  an  umpire.    If,  however,  it  is  thought 
that  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill  new  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we 
can  come  to  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
conclusion,  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and 
without  desiring  to  change  my  vote  on  the  bill 
as  it  stands,  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  reconsider,  hoping  that 
some  amendment  in  the  line  of  the  view  that 
Congress,  and  Oongress  alone,  shall  count  the 
vote,  may  be  adopted  which  will  make  it  more 
satisfactory.    Upon  that  ground  fdone  I  vote 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
I  hear  this  discussion  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  amendment  which  I  submitted  to  the 
committee's  bill  suggests  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued  in  order  to  meet  the  case  in  all  its 
points.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Oongress  has  a 
right  to  delegate  to  a  court  the  power  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  electoral  returns  where  there  is 
a  dispute  in  regard  to  them.  In  the  famous 
Rhode  Island  case  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
former  debate  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  Oongress  had 
the  right  to  refer  a  question  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  a  court.    What  was  that  case  ? 

The  fourth  seotion  of  the  fourth  artiole  of  the  Con- 
Rtitation  of  the  United  States  proTidee  that  the 
Qnited  States  ahull  guarantee  to  every  State  la  the 
Union  a  repablican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  eacn  of  them  against  invasion,  etc. 

The  court  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  says  finally : 

It  rested  with  Congress,  too.  to  determine  upon 
the  means  proper  to  be  adopted  to  folflil  this  guar- 
antee. 
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So  here  it  is  the  plain  datj  of  Oongress  to 
adopt  measures  which  shall  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  electors.    The  court  goes  on  to  say : 

They  might,  if  they  had  deemed  it  most  advisa- 
ble to  do  BO,  have  plaoed  it  in  the  power  of  a  ooart 
to  decide  when  the  contingency  had  happened  which 
required  thp  federal  Government  to  interfere. 

So  spoke  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  great 
case  of  Luther  vs.  Borden,  uttering  its  voice 
through  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  a  decision 
which  is  still  regarded  as  settled  and  fixed  law. 
Kow  I  say  tliat  the  duty  devolves  upon  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  electoral  returns  are 
properly  counted  and  that  each  State  shall 
nave  its  representation  in  the  electoral  college ; 
and  if  any  contingency  arises  which  makes  it 
advisable  for  Congress  to  impose  the  duty 
upon  any  court  of  this  country  to  decide  for 
them  upon  certain  points  involved  in  these 
returns,  they  clearly  have  the  right  to  require 
that  court  to  perform  that  duty.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  comes  precisely  within  the  rule 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decis- 
ion from  which  I  have  read.  If,  as  the  court 
there  hold,  Congress  had  a  right  to  determine 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
interfere  in  a  State  under  the  guarantee  clause 
of  the  Constitution ;  if,  in  other  words,  Con- 
gress had  a  right  to  delegate  to  a  court  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  decide  when  the 
occasion  for  that  interposition  arose,  then 
Congress  certainly  have  the  right  to  delegate 
to  a  court  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
decide  as  to  which  is  the  lawful  return  of  the 
votes  of  electors  from  any  State  where  two 
sets  of  returns  from  any  one  State  are  pre- 
sented. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  one  of  great  imporfance.  The 
case  there  spoken  of  probably  is  not  of  equal 
importance  to  the  one  under  discussion,  but 
there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  why  all  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
satisiied  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  like  this.  As  I  said  the  other 
day,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  abiding  by 
its  decisions.  Whether  they  accord  with  our 
own  views  upon  the  matters  at  issue  we  all 
acquiesce  in  their  decisions.  No  safer  or  more 
impartial  arbitrament  can  be  selected,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  former  debate,  had  his  attention  called  to 
this  decision.  The  remark  that  he  'inotes  as 
having  been  made  by  the  court  in  that  case 
was  clearly  outside  of  the  case;  but  it  does 
not  refer  to  the  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  umpire  to  decide  the  thing 
other  than  Congress  itself.  It  refers  to  the 
question  of  fact  when  the  contingency  of  fact 
had  arisen  of  domestic  violence,  and  as  to  that 
the  court  say  incidentally,  in  passing : 

Thej— 

Congress — 
might,  if  they  had  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  do 


8o,  have  placed  it  in  the  power  of  a  court  to  dedde 
when  the  contingency  had  happened  which  required 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere.  But  Congre;^ 
thought  otherwise,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  and,  by 
the  act  of  February  28, 1796,  provided  that  ^*  in  ca^e 
of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  j^oveni- 
ment  thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Prcaideot  of 
the  United  States,  on  anplication  of  the  Lenslatare 
of  such  State  or  of  the  li.xecutive  (when  the  jLegi8]&< 
ture  cannot  be  convened),  to  call  forth  Buch  number 
of  the  militia  of  any  other  State  or  States  as  may  be 
applied  for,  as  he  may  judge  auificient  to  suppWi 
ttuch  insurrection.'' 

That  was  a  case  where  the  Constitution  had 
not  located  the  power  of  determining  when 
the  contingency  of  fact  had  happened ;  but 
Congress  did  vest  the  President  with  that 
power  by  the  act  of  1795-^96.  I  think  the 
language  of  the  court  falls  short  of  the  prin- 
ciple my  friend  refers  to,  and  it  is  mere  obiter 
any  how ;  it  is  not  in  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  court  made  no  decision  on  this  question, 
but  simply  said  that  Congress  might,  if  it  chose, 
delegate  this  power.  It  did  not  delegate  the 
power,  I  know,  ts  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
says;  but  the  court  said  it  might  have  dele- 
gated the  power.  I  consider  that  a  case  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration,  of  two  returnd 
from  a  State,  is  a  question  of  fact  just  as  much 
as  the  question  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  refers,  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
said  Congress  might  delegate  the  determina- 
tion of  to  a  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
lace in  the  chair).  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is,  Shall  the  vote  by  which  this  bill 
passed  be  reconsidered  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — jQ&a  81,  nays  23 ;  as  follows: 

YEAS — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bo^jy,  Caperton,  Cock- 
rell,  Conkling,  Cooper^  I)avi8,  Dawes,  DcDDia, 
Eaton,  £dmunds,  tlnffhsli,  Goldtliwaite,  GordoD, 
Hamilton,  Howe,  Kelly,  Keman,  Key,  McCreerr, 
Maxcy,  Merrimon,  Norwood,  Paddock,  B«ndolpo, 
Ransom.  Saulsbury,  Stevenson,  Thurman,  "Wallaw, 
and  Withers-- SI. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anthony,  Booth,  BoutwcU,  Burn- 
aide,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wi?- 
conain,  Clayton,  Cragin,  Ferry,  FrelinghuyBen,Han!- 
lin,  Harvev,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Logan,  Mc- 
Millan, Mo'rrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vennont,  Mor- 
ton, Og^lesby,  Bobertson,  Sargent,  and  Wlndom— 
83. 

ABSENT— MesRrs.  Alcorn.  Allison,  Bruce,  Chris- 
tiancy,  Conover,  Dorsey.  Hitcncock,  Johnston,  Jnn« 
of  Florida,  McDonald.  Mitchell^att«rson,  ShamD, 
8herman,  Spencer,  Wadleigh,  West,  Whyte,  tai 
Wright— 1«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  motion 
to  reconsider  is  agreed  to.  The  question  re 
curs  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  give  notice  that  I  will 
call  up  the  bill  to-morrow. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  The  bill  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate now.  The  motion  should  be  to  postpone  it 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  to  be  done  by  com- 
mon consent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  the 
nndentanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  ask  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  take  up  Eoose  bill  No.  1052,  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  the  revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  Before  the  electoral  bill 
passes  over,  I  wish,  to  suggest  that  it  cannot 
be  amended  without  a  further  vote  of  recon- 
sideration,  which  I  suppose  is  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  that  is  to  reconsider  the  third 
reading.    I  make  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  moved 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
No.  1  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  will 
be  regarded  as  postponed  until  to-morrow  by 
common  consent. 


lit  Senatr. 

Taeadayy  August  1,  1876. 

(  "  Congressioaal  Record,"  page  5037.) 

Mr.  THURMAN.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  a  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Privilegee  and 
Elections  respecting  the  connting  of  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  was  finally  passed.  I 
voted  for  it  and  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  it  was  passed,  and  that  motion  has 
never  yet  been  taken  up.  I  am  now  informed 
that  if  taken  up  it  will  lead  to  a  discussion, 
and  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  session 
would  be  fatal  to  any  measure  whatsoever  on 
this  subject.  I  therefore  suppose  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  two  Houses  can  come  to  an 
arrangement  is  for  the  bill  to  go  to  the  House 
and  let  the  House  propose  such  amendments 
OS  it  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  to  be  proper.  I 
therefore  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpors.  The  vote 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  1)  to  provide 
for  and  regulate  the  connting  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  questions  arising  thereon,  was  recon- 
sidered, as  the  record  showd ;  and  the  question 
is  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  do  not  think  any  vote 
was  taken  on  the  reconsideration. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes  and  we  can 
look  into  that. 

Mr.  OONKLING.  Was  the  vote  recon- 
Bidfiped  t 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  It  is  so  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Therefore  another  vote 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.    The 


Senator  from  Vermont  moves  to  take  a  recess 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  two 
o^clock  and  t  venty-five  minutes  p.  k.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (at  two 
o^clook  and  forty  minutes  p.  m.).  The  recess 
having  expired,  the  Senate  resumes  its  session. 


In  Senate. 

Saturday,  August  5,  1876. 

("  Congressional  Recsord,"  pp.  5193-5194.) 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  ask  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
in  regard  to  counting  the  electoral  votes.  I 
made  a  motion  toreconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed,  and  I  thought  that  my  mo- 
tion was  still  pending.  The  other  day,  when 
it  was  called  up,  I  was  told  that  the  reconsid- 
eration had  been  ordered.  I  now  propose  that 
we  take  up  the  bill  and  act  upon  it  without  any 
debate,  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  the  Housi& 
of  Representatives  to  see  whether  an  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  1. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  suppose  it  will  take  but 
a  moment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  shall  not  interpose  any 
objection  if  my  friend  from  Ohio — 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  propose  that  we  just 
vote  upon  the  bill  at  once. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Then  I  shall  not  object. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  1)  to  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision 
of  questions  arising  thereon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  qubs- 
tion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  before,  and  wre  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.    I  know. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  If  we  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  it  may  give  rise  to  debate. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  It  need  not  g^ve  rise  to  any 
debate,  but  I  do  not  want  the  bill  to  pass  with- 
out my  name  appearing  voting  for  or  against 
it  on  the  record,  as  it  is  a  bill  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  otherwise  might  appear  as  if  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  I  therefore,  as  every- 
body agreed  it  ought  to  be  acted  upon  by  yeas 
and  nays  before,  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
again;  it  will  not  take  any  time.  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate  it  at  all. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHRISTIANCY.  I  ask  that  the  bQl  be 
read. 
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',■<  ♦..',»  '.  f.  •>  ;  ••!'/*  if'.-i  •  -.r  fr*:*.  ^t-T*.  '.■*  \.  *  T*r.*:<: 
»r<A  ,  *,-  ".^.f  :■»-•  .  :  ;f '^.lf.**r:  'w  t^..-r«  §.-.a..,  >& 
»y,^y.'."'«'i  '/f.  ••'.*;  :-».»•  ',f  If.*  .-*r.*t*  ar^d  two  osi  :..*; 
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t^gr.r.'.'f./ ».:^  tr**  »V.v.rA:  wmi  sa^o  t4!:.^rv.  Lat- 
iM(  r»a/*  ♦'.«:  «aii.«  in  "...*;  j,*'i*^r.'A  ai;*!  Leannc^of  it* 
t»'*  J/'/  ^v  '.  U.*.?,  ft*M-f/i->.vi,  jiM»:j  if*aik«  *  ii-.i  of  tLe 
»-/•,•>-*  *<t  *.h*'/  jir.a',  a  J  ;.*-ar  iroir.  th«r  »a.:d  c^n.«ci.t*« : 
If  fid  '.'.^  >'/•.*•  I.tviri/  r/<;*rrj  '»o'jf/^,  ♦!.*:  re«uit  of  the 
ft«ro«  «r.A,i  f^  d/.i.-<<^r<:«i  to  tr.<^  Fre«*<i«rjt  of  th^  i»«i>- 
«Vr«  iHjo  *hati  U.*:r*:u\f*>u  anrjour.ce  the  «tMe  of  tne 
v'/V;  */j/l  li»«  i*iir.."«  of  tfi'j  |.';r*or.A,  if  »XiT,  ele'.-t<'<l, 
wh'h  fcf/fio  jr»'M'r/»'.ri'.  »hfc..  t*;  'J''«rrwe'l  a  Jiuff ';:*•:.!  '^lec^ 
!afa*ion  of  tfi*;  \f*:r»oTtn  «- 1 <-'•♦. <'d  yrf^tfh'T,t  and  Vice^ 
J'r*'»i'i»'r»t  of  the  I-'r/.te'l  htatea  •mJ.  toirethenrith  a 
)i«t  of  tfie  v^/V'd,  >*e  fuU:Ttd  on  the  JoumaU  of  the 
two  Hon vt.  Jf  ofKiD  the  rea/Jltiif  of  any  »uch  oer-  [ 
tifj"a»y;  or  thft  t^-Ii^-r*  any  0'j«'n*iori  nhall  an.«>e  in  re-  ■ 
jrarl  to  'jo'jntJnjr  tiferoU;titner*'in  certiffed.  the  ftame  I 
havjny  h<5':n  ttaVj^i  hy  the  pT*:n'u\ing  officer,  the  .Sen-  | 
at'!  nr.all  *U'n'U]'on  withdraw  and  naidquention  nhall 
he  Hiairiiitted  to  the  body  for  itii  def:i»ion;  and  the 
Hi/<;ak<:r  of  th':  Ho.itu:  of  nepreae n tat ive»  Khali  in  like 
uiann':r  nuhr/iit  xuid  '^u'r*tion  Ut  tlie  Uouae  of  Kepre- 
•<'ritative»  for  it*  dccjnion;  and  no  elf'ctoral  vote  or 
voli'H  fr<fUi  any  HtaU;  Ut  the  count!  nic  of  which  ohjec- 
tUtun  have  been  ina'Je  ahall  be  rejected  except  by  the 
afflnnative  vote  of  the  two  Houaen.  When  the  two 
IfouHf't  have  voted,  they  ahall  immediately  reaa- 
a^'mhlftf  and  the  nn-nidinu:  ff^ci'r  tliall  then  announce 
the  d«'ci«ion  of  trie  quMition  submitted. 

Hto,  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  ^hall  be  re- 
ceived by  tlie  Tret ident  of  tlie  Benat«  from  a  State, 
purporting  U*  be  the  certiflcaten  of  electoral  votes 
tfivcn  at  the  laat  precluding  election  for  President  and 
Vic!c  President  in  Ruch  Htate,  all  auch  returna  ahall 
be  opened  bv  him  In  the  pretence  of  the  two  Houses 
when  aAAemhIed  to  count  the  votes  *  and  that  return 
And  that  only  from  audi  Htato  shall  ne  counted  which 
the  two  Houses  octin^f  sep^ately  shall  decide  to  be 
the  true  and  valid  return.  ^ 

Bso.  8.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  de- 
cide tipon  an  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to 
the  oountinfi^  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  onv 
Htate,  each  Henator  and  Representative  may  speak 
to  such  objection  or  question  ten  minutes,  ana  not 
oftener  tiian  once :  Provided^  That  after  sucn  debate 
hns  loMtod  two  hours  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
House  to  put  the  main  question  without  further  de- 
bate. 

Hso.  4,  At  such  joint  meetiniir  o''  tbo  two  Houses, 
seats  shall  bo  provided  as  follows  :  For  the  President 
of  the  Hcnuto,  the  S|)eaker*s  chair;  for  the  Speaker, 
Immodliitely  upon  his  Ictl;  the  Senators  in  the  body 
of  the  Hall  upon  the  rif^ht  of  the  prosidinfr  officer: 
for  the  Uepreaentatlves,  in  the  boor  of  the  Hall  not 
provided  for  the  Henstors ;  for  the  Tellers,  Secretary 
of  the  Honate.  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Kopresenta- 
tivea,  at  the  Clerk's  desk  ;  for  the  other  officers  of 
the  two  Houses^  in  fVont  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
upon  each  side  of  the  Speaker*!  platform.     Buoh 


i:3'  li  s*i  i'lLits.  is. 


Mr.  r^?.r-TIA5CT.    I  vii  t- 


rvT.ar<fr  frcm  «jhk».    I  t<-d*« 

w£.>L  h  U  prcpcsed  to  m^ke  «■  act  of  C'.:=* 

r^n^u^r  cr  Reprcfecuzire  iii*t 
the  >i:nalt  is  Acticir  f€{)«rat«iT  mmd.  tht  Ho-^«e 
i«  Bcting  «ep&rat«riT.  I  vuh  to  kao v  if  t^js  s 
n<>t  tFexKbin^  apon  the  con^titsticBAl  pc^r^r 
fA  each  Hooae  to  make  its  own  rcjes  to  t«^- 
ulAte  it^  own  proccedinr?. 

Mr.  THURlfAX.  The  joxzit  nile  licffvtofore 
adopter]  prohibited  aB  debate,  mcd  it  cecoss  ;o 
hATe  been  heid  good.  Xo  qoestioii  wac  c^^r 
made  in  respect  of  that  rule.  If  ve  here  tie 
right  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  as  I  think 
we  hare — and  this  whole  bill  goes  vpoa  HlmX 
foncdation — then  I  think  we  bare  a  ri^t  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  procednre  00  that  it  shall 
not  be  defeated,  as  it  otherwise  mii^t  be,  bv 
the  consumption  of  time  in  speaking. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Then  joo  mi^t  pass  a 
law  as  to  aU  bills. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  this  b  not  the  precise  condition  of 
things:  The  Senate  makes  its  own  mJe;  the 
House  make  their  own  mles;  when  the  two 
bodies  are  together  it  is  neither  the  Ilouse  cor 
the  Senate,  bnt  a  convention,  and  this  will  be 
a  convention  agreed  npon  by  both  branches. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  Bat  the  bill  refers  to  their 
action  when  they  are  separate.  Yonr  answer 
wonld  be  perfect  when  they  acted  together. 

Mr.  FRELIXGHUTSEN.  I  suppose  the  ob- 
ject of  the  vote  is  to  have  this  bill  referred  to 
a  committee  of  conference.  I  wonld  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  a  better  plan  to  reconsider  the  vote 
upon  the  third  reading  and  to  make  the  bill 
here  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  seems  to  me, 
OS  I  recollect  the  bill,  there  is  an  omission  in 
it.  There  is  no  proyision  made  in  case  two 
pets  of  returns  come  up  from  the  same  State. 
That  is  left  open.  There  was  an  amendment 
to  meet  that  difficulty  which  I  offered  myself, 
which  I  really  think  is  the  best  one,  not  be- 
cause I  offered  it,  but  after  hearing  the  whole 
discussion.  I  had  offered  another  which  I 
withdrew  and  presented  this  one,  which  was 
to  provide  that  in  that  event  the  question  shall 
be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  cannot  meet  this  exigency  better 
than  by  adopting  that  amendment    There  is, 
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I  think,  reported  to  the  Senate  a  oonstitational 
amendment  covering  this  case;  bat  that  of 
coarse  does  not  apply  to  the  present  year.  I 
am  not  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  motion,  except  merely  to 
snggest  that  we  should  reconsider  the  third 
reading  and  adopt  some  amendment  providing 
for  that  omission  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  THURMANT.  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  that  coarse;  but  I  suggested  that 
we  take  the  vote  on  the  bill  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Mobton],  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
reported  the  bill,  and  who  thought  it  had  bet- 
ter go  to  the  House  and  let  the  Honse  amend 
it,  and  then  the  Senate  coald  agree  or  disagree 
to  their  amendment,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment have  a  committee  of  conference ;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  which 
course  may  be  taken.  I  think  something 
ought  to  be  done,  and  as  time  is  so  short,  I  am 
in  favor  of  that  course  which  is  most  likely  to 
effect  the  passage  of  an  act  on  this  subject.  I 
confess  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  of  the  re- 
sult if  we  merely  pass  this  bill  as  it  is,  with  the 
objection  which  prevails  on  all  this  side  of  the 
Chamber,  and  which  is  very  weighty  with  me, 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  so 
far  as  to  vote  for  the  bill,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
Yision  made  in  case  of  two  returns  from  a 
State,  which  was  the  fatal  point  in  the  bill, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  nearly  every  vote 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  being  cast  against 
it.  Should  the  bill  go  in  that  way  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  very  apprehensive 
that  notliing  will  be  done,  and  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on 
any  one  of  the  propositions  that  have  been 
made  to  amend  the  bill  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  bill  in  that  respect.  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  if  I  can  get  nothing  else  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  is  strictly  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  we  have  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  at  all  we  have  the  power  to  adopt  that 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  better  impression, 
although  I  confess  that  I  am  not  as  clear  on  it 
as  I  should  like  to  be.  But  rather  than  let 
matters  stand  as  they  are  I  would  vote  for  that 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  the  House  might 
propose  even  something  better,  or  if  they  did 
not,  that  it  might  result  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee that  would  agree  upon  something  better. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  sees  fit  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  I  shall  make  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  I  will  test  the 
view  of  the  Senate  by  making  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  moves  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  i» 
now  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  suffgest 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  for  the  present,  and  taken  up  after 
I  can  prepare  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  hope  it  wiU  be  with  the 
general  understanding  that  when  the  amend- 
ment is  prepared  the  bill  shall  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  THURMAN.    I  hope  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  That  general  understand- 
ing must  take  its  chances  with  everjrthing 
else. 

Mr.  HOWE.  It  is  to  be  taken  up  at  some 
time  when  nothing  else  is  pending,  I  sup- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  amend- 
ment was  prepared.  The  Chair  heard  no  ob- 
jection to  that  suggestion,  and  so  stated. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  object,  not  that  I  shall 
make  the  slightest  opposition,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  session  we  cannot  foresee  what 
at  any  particular  moment  may  be  the  pending 
urgency. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Then  let  the  biU  be  laid 
aside  informally,  sabject  to  be  called  up  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  that  the  understanding 
of  the  Senate  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  suggestion  now  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  that  is  the  understand- 
ing, then  I  ask  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
resolution  I  offered  several  days  ago  in  regard 
tg  printing  the  President's  message  and  ac- 
companying documents  and  which  I  gave  no- 
tice yesterday  I  should  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  morning.  I  move  now  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore.  There  is 
morning  business.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  a 
little  bill  before  the  Senator  proceeds  with  his 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  resolution  is  taken 
up  I  will  give  way. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  All  of  us  have  a  little  bill 
apiece,  and  it  will  take  all  the  time, 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  friend  from  Vermont 
suggests  that  we  all  have  a  little  biU.  I  have 
one. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS.  I  have  one  about  those 
poor  sailors  in  that  monitor  that  are  going  to 
have  their  bones  blown  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
that  I  wont  to  have  the  Senate  act  upon  speed- 
ily. 

Mr.  HORTOir.     I  hope  mj  friend  from 
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Iowa  will  allow  me  to  haye  the  resolntion 
taken  np. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  no  wish  to  yield, 
but  if  there  is  no  objection  to  taking  it  np  I 
will  yield  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  THURMAN'.  I  wish  to  say  to  tk 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  feel  bound  to  op- 
pose taking  this  matter  np.  It  will  be  debated 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  propose  to  submit  it  to  a 
vote  of  the  Senate. 
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SPEECH  OP  HONORABLE  T.  F.  BAYARD, 

OP  DELAWARE. 


In  United  Statbb  Sknatb, 
February  25,  18T6. 

Mr.  BAYARD  said : 

Mr.  Pbbsidbnt  :  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Gk>vemment  up  to  the  year  1865  the  American 
people  had  managed  to  conduct  the  count  of 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  without  any 
other  aid  than  the  constitutional  provision  and 
a  single  statute  that  had  heen  passed  during 
the  first  presidential  term  of  George  Washing- 
ton.* In  1792,  on  the  1st  of  March,  an  act 
was  passed  '^  relative  to  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  Pres- 
ident in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  office  both  of 
President  and  Vice-President."  One  thing  is 
observable  in  this  act  of  Congress,  as  in  all 
acts  of  that  period  of  our  country's  hbtory, 
that  great  care  was  taken  to  assume  no  power 
not  distinctly  granted  or  necessarily  implied 
by  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Therefore  in  this  law  (which  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  805,  806,  807,  and  808  of  the  last 
compilation  of  the  Constitution,  Rules,  and 
Manual  provided  by  the  Senate)  there  will  be 
found  no  attempt  to  transcend  the  grant  of 
power  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  reception 

*  The  Oonmss  of  the  GoDfederation,  on  the  23th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1787.  directed  that  the  Constitatlon,  with  eertatn 
resolatloDS  adopted  \>j  the  CoDTentloa  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  bo  transmitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  ser- 
eral  States,  to  be  sabmltted  to  conrentions  of  the  people 
thereot    One  of  those  reaohitions  la  in  the  following  words : 

RMolwdy  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as 
soon  as  the  oonventions  of  nine  States  shall  have  ratified  this 
Gonstltntlon,  the  United  Btatea  In  Oongress  assembled  shoold 
fix  a  daj  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  States 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which  the 
electors  shonld  assemble  to  vote  for  the  President,  and  the 
time  and  place  for  oommendng  proceedings  under  this  Con* 
Btitntion.  That,  after  soch  pnoUcatlon,  the  electors  ahoold  be 
appointed,  and  the  8enat(nrs  and  Bepresentatlves  elected. 
That  the  deotors  should  meet  on  the  daj  fixed  for  the  electloa 
of  the  President,  and  should  transmit  their  votes,  oertlfled, 
signed,  sealed,  and  directed,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Oongress  assembled; 
that  the  Senators  and  Bepreaentatives  should  convene  at  the 
dme  and  place  assigned ;  that  the  Senators  should  appoint  a 
prosldent  of  the  Senate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reoeivlng, 
}pening.and  counting,  the  votes  for  President;  and  that  after 
he  shaU  be  chosen,  the  Congress,  together  frith  the  Presi- 
dent, should,  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  Consti- 
tatlon. 


and  count  of  the  electoral  votes.  It  provided 
the  method  of  certification  of  the  results ;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  not  only  was  tike  man* 
ner  of  the  election  of  the  electoral  college  con- 
fided to  each  State  and  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature  of  each  State,  but  that  the  certifi- 
cation, the  authentication  of  the  electoral  vote, 
was  confided  wholly  and  unreservedly  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  St^t^s.  And  nowhere  is 
power  given  to  either  House  of  Congress  to 
pass  upon  the  election,  either  the  manner  or 
the  fact,  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  either  one  or  both  Houses,  shall  as- 
sume, under  the  guise  or  pretext  of  telling  or 
counting  a  vote,  to  decide  the  fact  of  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  who  are  to  form  the  college  by 
whom  the  President  and  Vice-President  are  to 
be  chosen^  then  they  will  have  taken  upon 
themselves  an  authority  for  which  I,  for  one, 
can  find  no  warrant  in  this  charter,  of  limited 
powers.  This  was  the  belief,  and  the  action 
of  the  country  has  been  in  accordance  with 
this  belief  from  its  foundation  until  February 
6,  1865 ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  assume  the  au- 
thonty  by  the  vote  of  either  House  to  put  a 
veto  upon  the  count  of  a  Staters  vote.  That 
such  a  rule  was  without  constitutional  war- 
rant, I  cannot  donbt;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
going  too  far  when  I  say  that  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  that  rule  is  generally  admitted. 

I  find  in  the  records  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress in  February,  1865,  nothing  to  instruct 
me  or  any  other  student  of  this  country's  his- 
tory as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  Congress 
undertook  to  frame  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule.  There  were  no  debates  that  I  can  dis- 
cover on  the  subject.  I  presume  the  matter 
was  perhaps,  as  now,  arranged  by  party  caucus 
and  silently  passed,  and  reason  was  neither 
given  nor  sought  in  a  Congress  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  one  political  party.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  rule  in  1865  was  founded 
solely  upon  party  considerations.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  an  opposition  so  feeble  as 
scarcely  to  be  called  one  at  that  time,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  rule  has  been  deemed; 
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good  enoagh  to  be  let  alone.  For  ten  jean 
the  role  has  continned,  and  two  presidential 
elections  have  proceeded  under  it,  indeed  three, 
for  the  votes  of  the  election  for  Mr.  Lincoln^s 
second  t«rm  and  of  the  present  President's  two 
terms  were  counted  under  it.  Now  for  some 
reason  it  is  sought  to  be  changed.  The  mind  of 
the  honorable  Senator  who  has  had  this  matter, 
in  charge  has  undergone  some  fluctuations  on 
this  subject.  At  first  he  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week 
he  came  into  the  Senate,  and,  calling  up  the 
subject,  moved  to  amend  his  own  proposition 
by  simply  changing  that  part  of  the  rule  which 
gave  to  either  House  the  right  to  reject  the 
electoral  votes  of  a  State  into  a  requirement 
that  both  Houses  must  join  in  the  rejection  or 
the  vote  should  be  counted.  Then  we  were 
dealing  with  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses. 
Upon  still  further  reflection  the  Senator,  by 
authority  of  his  committee,  has  brought  for- 
ward a  new  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
which  is  to  accomplish  its  object  by  the  act  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  receiving  the 
the  President's  assent,  and  can  then  only  be 
repealed  by  their  joint  action. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  this  subject  should  be 
by  joint  rule  and  not  by  a  statute.  If  any  ac- 
tion be  necessary,  as  my  friend  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Eaton]  reminds  me,  certainly  of  the 
two  modes  a  joint  rule  of  both  Houses  is  pre- 
ferable. It  has  been  the  one  heretofore  pur- 
sued, and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  form 
of  a  statute  should  now  be  preferred  to  what 
heretofore  has  been  relied  upon. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying  that  this  subject  ought  to  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  taint  of  party  politics.  The 
passion  of  party  can  but  obscure  and  render  it 
dangerous.  No  man,'  no  party,  can  be  safe  in 
legislating  upon  the  basis  of  party  passion.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  measure  is  of  that  charac- 
ter, but  I  will  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  to  be  passed  at 
the  present  session  when,  as  we  all  know,  an 
opportanity  is  about  to  be  afforded  within  one 
week  from  the  present  time  of  having  this 
important  subject  passed  upon  by  two  Houses 
of  Congress  differing  in  their  political  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  more  fit  to  agree  upon  a 
measure  which  shall  be  of  party  advantage  to 
neither. 

Sir,  this  subject  should  be  raised  high  above 
and  beyond  party ;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  evil 
will  come  from  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  return 
to  plague  the  inventors  and  not  those  for 
whose  defeat  it  was  designed.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  difficulty.  Contingencies  have 
arisen,  may  again  arise,  nay  their  presence  is 
contemplated  by  this  very  bill  and  provision  is 
sought  to  be  made  for  them,  for  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided 
no  apparent  remedy.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  in  a  government  depending  so  entirely 


upon  the  active  cooperation  of  all  its  parts,  a 
government  so  thoroughly  one  of  consent,  and 
which  relied  for  its  real  strength  and  true 
power  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  iis  citi- 
zens, and  to  yrhich  coercion  in  all  forms  was 
so  necessarily  fatal,  its  founders  could  not  hare 
imagined  that  in  the  high  council  of  an  elec- 
toral college  and  the  counting  of  their  votes 
for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  country  the 
common  passions  that  attend  contested  elec- 
tions for  minor  offices  would  have  had  weight 
or  force.  I  do  not  know  that  they  based  their 
action  in  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  which 
relate  to  this  subject  upon  such  an  idea ;  bat 
it  is  certain  they  made  no  provision  for  facts 
which  we  have  seen  arising  unfortunately  in 
our  own  day,  and  which  this  bill  contemplates 
in  the  future  and  seeks  to  provide  for.  The 
clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  is  to  be  made  is  in 
the  twelfth  article  of  the  amendments.  It  pre- 
scribes that — 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  StateA 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhibitant  or 
the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
pensons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each — 

This  is  the  power  of  the  electors  in  the  re- 
spective States  where  they  are  to  make  their 
lists  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each — 

which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  BeprcKentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  language  that  au- 
thorizes either  House  of  Congress,  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
cision which  has  been  made  by  the  electors 
themselves  and  certified  by  them  and  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  pre- 
text that  for  any  cause  whatever  Congress  has 
any  power,  or  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  have  any  power,  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive and  count  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
voters  in  the  States  in  that  election  as  certified 
by  the  electors  whom  they  have  chosen.  That 
questions  may  arise  whether  that  choice  was 
made,  that  questions  may  arise  whether  that 
election  was  properly  held,  or  whether  it  was  a 
free  and  fair  election,  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  there  is  no  machinery  provided  for  con- 
test, and  no  contest  seems  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated on  this  subject.  It  is  ea$us  omisnUy  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  this  Government,  and  we  must 
take  it  as  it  is,  and  if  there  be  necessity  for  its 
amendment,  for  its  supplement,  that  must  be 
the  action  of  the  American  people  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  itself;  and  I  an 
free  to  say  that  some  amendment  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  had.    But,  because  there  is  no 
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machinery  provided,  no  tribanal  appointed  bj 
which  this  most  important  issue  and  contest 
may  be  decided  as  to  who  was  chosen  an  elec- 
tor for  President  and  Vice-President  in  any 
State,  that  certainly  does  not  jostify  Congress 
in  assuming  either  by  direct  formal  claim  of 
the  power  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  by 
adopting  rules  which  shall  give  them  such 
power  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  control  of 
the  subject — that  is  to  say,  a  power  of  veto, 
which,  under  the  present  twenty-second  joint 
rule,  is  given  to  either  House,  or  under  the 
present  bill  is  to  be  assumed  by  both  Houses 
acting  together.  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and 
I  believe  there  exists,  no  such  power  either  for 
one  House  or  for  both. 

But  there  was  provided,  in  case  of  the  failure 
from  any  cause  to  ascertain  the  persons  elected 
from  a  canvass  of  the  electoral  votes  as  so  cer- 
tified and  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  a  provision  that  "immediately" — ^to 
use  the  language  of  the  Constitution — "the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately, by  ballot,  the  President."  When,  there- 
fore, you  come  to  construe  a  constitution  which 
in  the  same  connection,  in  the  same  con- 
nected phrases,  provided  for  the  subject  of 
counting  the  votes  and  election  of  a  President, 
you  are  bound  to  construe  it  so  that  a  power 
that  is  not  given  shall  not  be  assumed,  and  if 
for  any  cause  there  be  default  in  the  election 
in  one  mode  pointed  out,  then  you  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  other  mode,  which  is 
plainly  here  expressed  as  supplementary  in  case 
of  failure  of  the  first. 

I  will  illustrate  that  by  a  reference  to  the 
second  section  of  this  bill,  and  I  am  sorry  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thubman] 
is  not  present,  because  he  has  intimated  to  us 
his  approval  of  this  section,  which  I  cannot  as- 
sent to,  which  provides  that  if  more  than  one 
return  shall  be  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  a  State  "  purporting  to  be  the 
certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at  the  last 
preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  such  State,  all  such  returns  shall 
be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  when  assembled  to  count  the  votes ; 
and  that  return  from  the  said  State  shall  be 
counted  which  the  two  Houses,  acting  sepa- 
rately, shall  decide  to  be  the  true  and  valid 
return." 

And  this  secUon  you  read  in  connection 
with  section  1,  which  provides  that  unless  the 
two  Houses  shall  concur  in  an  affirmative  vote 
of  rejection,  all  the  electoral  votes  shall  be 
counted.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  result  of  this  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  elec- 
toral votes  come  from  certain  States  alleged  to 
be  regular,  but  more  than  one  return  is  re- 
ceived from  this  same  region  of  country,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  electoral  votes  come 
up  in  the  same  form,  the  same  to  the  outward 
eye,  certified  in  the  same  manner,  covered  by 
the  same  character  of  envelope  and  seal,  and 
they  are  presented.    Under  this  section  and 


the  first  section  all  of  these  votes  lAust  be  re- 
ceived and  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  shall 
join  in  an  affirmative  vote  to  reject  them. 
What  is  the  result  of  that?  Say,  for  illustra- 
tion, that  an  electorid  college  consists  of  three 
hundred  votes;  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes 
additional  are  presented  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  They  must  be  accepted  under  this 
bill  unless  the  united  affirmative  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  rejects  them.  Supposing  that  af- 
firmative vote  to  be  lacking  in  one  House, 
they  must  be  counted,  and  you  have  then  an 
el^toral  college  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
votes  instead  of  three  hundred.  What  does 
the  Constitution  say?  The  man  who  has 
received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who 
has  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes  out  of 
the  three  hundred  recognized  by  our  present 
count  of  electoral  votes  as  the  extent  of  the 
electoral  college,  would  be  entitled  to  the  offioe ; 
but  you  have  increased  that  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  by  admitting  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  other  double  returns  from  other 
districts  of  country,  and  then  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  votes  will  be  required  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  so  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  entitled  the 
man  who  has  received  but  a  bare  msjority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed 
is  defeated  by  this  section,  that  swells  the 
electoral  college  to  a  vote  that  compels  him  to 
receive  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  this 
reasoning;  it  may  be  upon  examination  not 
only  open  to  criticism  but  it  may  be  entirely 
destroyed;  but  from  the  exami^iation  which 
the  pressing  duties  in  this  body  have  thrown 
upon  me  of  late  have  permitted  me  to  give 
this  subject,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  by  this 
bill  you  have  virtually  required  a  superior 
number  of  votes  to  elect  a  man  which  the 
Constitution  did  not  contemplate,  but  which 
allowed  a  certain  m^ority  to  authorize  him  to 
take  his  seat.  Perhaps,  as  I  say,  upon  exami- 
nation my  proposition  may  not  be  found  to  hold 
water,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  submit  this 
subject  so  important  to  the  criticism  of  other 
gentlemen  in  this  body.  If  the  demonstration 
can  be  made  differently  from  what  I  propose 
to  make  it,  I  presume  we  shall  hear  it,  because 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  body 
would  vote  for  a  measure  that  does  so  materi- 
ally change  the  rights  of  a  candidate  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  take 
his  seat  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country 
when  the.  provisions  of  that  instrument  have 
been  complied  with.  If  the  effect  of  this  bill 
is  to  require  a  larger  number  of  votes  for  bis 
majority  than  than  he  would  have  if  the  elec- 
tord  college  was  lawfully  filled  and  onlji  truly 
filled,  then  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  would  be 
the  most  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  agun  at  the 
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effect  of  it.  We  bad  from  the  Senator  from 
Kbode  Island  [Mr.  Anthont]  the  other  day  a 
verj  thoughtful  disquisition  on  this  subject. 
Questions  were  then  asked  in  the  Senate  and 
were  not  answered  as  to  what  should  be  done 
where  a  double  vote  was  returned  from  a  State 
and  where  two  sets  of  electors  each  present 
their  suffrages  for  different  candidates  from  the 
same  State  at  the  same  election.  No  one  gave 
the  answer,  becanye  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided no  means  whereby  such  a  contest  conld 
be  decided.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  bill  in  its 
second  section  proposes  to  meet  this  very  dai^- 
gerous  and  difficult  question  of  a  contest  be- 
tween two  sets  of  electoral  votes  from  the  same 
State  at  the  same  presidential  election.  It 
declares  that  all  of  these  returns,  the  foUe  as 
well  as  the  true,  shall  be  opened,  and  I  can  con- 
strue the  language  of  the  bill  in  no  other  way 
than  that  they  shall  be  counted  unless  there  is 
a  concurrent  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses 
rejecting  them.  See  then  the  result.  There  is 
here,  if  not  the  invitation,  the  opportunity  giv- 
en to  raise  a  false  claim  in  order  to  defeat  a  true 
election — and  in  determining  such  a  claim  the 
false  and  the  true  shall  stand  upon  the  same 
level  and  be  only  defeated  by  the  same  means, 
and  if  you  shall  between  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress sufficiently  inflame  the  passions  of  party 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  differing  in  party 
affiliations — if  you  shall  sufficiently  inflame 
them  to  warp  the  judgments  of  men  or  to  warp 
the  conscience  of  men  and  to  set  party  above 
country  and  duty,  then  the  false  vote  wiU  weigh 
equally  with  the  true  vote,  and  the  State  will 
be  dinfranchised  in  the  result  as  plainly  as 
though  you  gave  the  veto  power  to  either 
House  as  now.  If  you  count  ten  votes  for  the 
State  ticket  and  ten  votes  against  the  State 
ticket,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  one  has  neu- 
tralized the  other;  the  one  has  annihilated  the 
other ;  and  the  vote  of  the  State  might  as  well 
never  have  been  cast  at  all.  The  election  would 
then  be  an  empty  form.  It  is  a  new  and  a  pat- 
ent method  for  the  disfranchisement  of  States 
where  a  contested  election  can  be  gotten  up. 
That  is  the  result  of  this  second  section  as  I 
read  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  instructed  to  the 
contrary.  I  have  read  the  section  many  times ; 
I  have  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  others 
whose  opinions  I  value  more  highly  than  my 
own,  and  have  found  a  concurrence  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  section  is  an  opportunity,  if  not  an 
invitation,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  States  by  having  the  false  vote  made 
equal,  in  weight  with  the  tnie  and  forbidding 
the  rejection  of  either  except  by  the  concur- 
rent affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  anticipate  evil  re- 
sults. I  only  say  that  we  should  give,  so  far 
as  we  <$an  give,  no  opportunity  for  evil  results ; 
that  we  should  not  give  our  consent  to  a  law 
that  would,  if  carri^  out,  wrongfully  make  a 
presidential  election  a  nullity, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  simply  wish  to 


say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  under- 
stand that  this  second  section  leaves  the  rule 
as  it  now  is.  I  understand  that  by  this  second 
section,  if  there  are  two  sets  of  votes  sent  up 
from  any  State,  then  the  concurrence  of  botli 
Houses  as  to  which  shall  be  counted  is  re- 
<^uired,  and  that  is  the  rule  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  If  that  be  so,  then  an 
amendment  which  I  have  had  drafted  will 
not  be  objected  to,  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the 
second  section : 

And  in  snob  case  the  validity  of  any  retom  shiU 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Houbob,  or  the  same  ahall  not 
be  counted.       ., 

Mr.  FREnNGHUTSEN.  I  had  prepared 
an  amendment,  which  I  was  going  to  submit 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  to  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  remarks  to  me  »otto 
toee  that  that  is  what  the  bill  means  now.  I 
know  that  I  bad  not  the  benefit  of  his  audi- 
ence when  this  question  was  being  discnssed, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  on  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  bill  now  means  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  bill  as  it  stands  now,  and 
if  it  passes  as  it  stands  now,  will  work  the  re- 
sult that  I  have  stated,  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  view.  Wherever  a  contest  can  be  gotten 
up,  and  wherever  public  opinion  is  snfficientlj 
excited,  wherever  the  tone  of  political  moral- 
ity is  low  enough,  there  the  contest  will  be 
raised  and  then  the  votes  coming  here  cer- 
tifled  in  form  must  be  counted  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  I  conceive,  unless  the  affirmative  vote 
of  both  Houses  shall  reject  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  second 
section  meets  the  difficulty.  It  does  not  fill  the 
want  which  we  all  recognize  exists  in  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  important  subject.  The  Houses 
shall  assemble;  the  Vice-President  shall  open 
the  certificates  and  a  count  shall  follow ;  it  id 
not  so  important  by  whom  that  count  shall  be 
made,  because  being  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  Houses  they  are  witnesses  to  a  count,  which 
means  a  valid,  a  real,  a  fair,  an  honest  count ; 
and  when  the  time  shall  come  that  a  dishonest 
count  of  such  votes  can  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses,  then  your  Government 
will  be  of  so  little  value  that  the  sooner  it  passes 
away  and  makes  place  for  another,  more  hon- 
est, more  reliable,  the  better  for  the  people  of 
the  country. 

But  there  may  well  be  causes  why  you 
should  doubt  that  the  ticket  which  is  repre- 
sented by  these  electoral  votes  was  not  fairly 
entiUed  to  be  so  represented  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  State  from  which  it  cornea, 
and  there  should  be,  as  there  is  not  now,  some 
tribunal  in  whom  a  deposit  of  power  to  deter- 
mine such  contests  should  be  lodged.  How 
shall  that  be  reached?  Only  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  by  an 
amendment  in  which  all  men  without  respect 
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to  party  results  most  join.  As  I  have  said 
before,  in  dealing  with  the  sabject  within  the 
powers  confided  to  us  by  the  Constitution, 
there  never  was  a  better  opportunity  to  place 
it  upon  a  high  non-partisan  basis  than  by 
awaiting  the  incoming  of  a  new  Congress,  in 
which  the  two  Houses  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
political  opinion.  A  rule  framed  between  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Kepublican  Senate  must  of  necessity  be  a  non- 
partisan rule ;  and  why,  when  so  golden  and 
valuable  an  opportunity  awaits  close  at  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  amend- 
ment so  important  and  beneficial,  should  it  not 
be  embraced,  and  why  should  the  regular  or- 
dinary business  of  this  body  be  postponed  now 
to  accomplish  in  hot  haste  that  which  should 
be  accomplished  only  by  great  care  and  con- 
sideration? Why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  measures  which  challenge  our 
closest  care  and  criticism,  measures  which  de- 
mand from  us  laborious  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion for  the  next  six  days,  fill  the  Calendar. 
The  interests  of  the  public  without  respect  to 
individuals,  the  interests  of  individuals  to 
whom  our  duties  are  plain  and  clear  as  public 
representatives,  ought  to  require  from  us  all 
of  the  attention,  all  of  the  care,  all  of  the  labor 
that  our  frames  can  stand  between  now  and 
the  termination  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Why  is  it  then  that  measures  like  this, 
which  need  calm  counsel,  which  need  the  ab- 
straction of  all  partisan  feeling  from  the  mind 
of  him  who  would  properly  comprehend  and 
address  himself  to  them — why  is  it  that  they 
are  pressed?  I  will  admit  that  their  impor- 
tance cannot  well  be  exaggerated ;  but  for 
that  very  reason  is  the  argument  strengthened 
that  there  should  be  time  for  deliberation  and 
that  the  very  circumstance  should  be  allowed 
to  take  place  which  I  say  is  so  favorable  to 
their  proper  decision. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  matter  were  left  to 
me,  as  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not,  for  I  would 
shun  the  responsibility,  and  I  have  great  doubt 
of  my  capacity  to  deal  with  it  properly — it  it 
were  left  to  me  to  decide  how  this  question  of 
contest  shall  be  settled,  and  where  will  yon 
deposit  the  power  that  is  to  settle  it,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  give  an  answer ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  second  section  of  this  bill 
is  no  answer  to  such  a  demand.  It  provides 
no  such  remedy  as  solves  this  <juestion.  It 
satisfies  no  mind  asking  for  decision  in  a  case 
like  this.  As  I  said  before,  the  measure  is 
new ;  it  just  saw  light  in  this  body  less  than 
three  weeks  ago ;  and  as  I  said  to  the  Senate 
it  was  a  remedy  differing  in  method  and  sub- 
stance from  that  which  the  same  committee 
had  reported  as  advisable  in  the  month  of 
January.  If  they  change  in  so  few  days,  if 
their  opinion  so  vacillate,  is  it  not  of  itself  a 
reason  why  we  should  pause  nntil  opinion 
shall  settle  and  crystallize  itself  by  common 
agreement  upon  a  proper  and  final  method  of 
dealing  with  this  great  and  important  subject? 


If  gentlemen  desire  this  sutg'ect  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  light  of  partisan  feeling,  I  will  ad- 
mit the  present  time  is  propitious.  If  they 
desire  it  settled  upon  what  must  necessarily 
be  non-partisan  feeling — and  the  settlement  is 
important  to  everybody  in  the  country,  before 
the  evils  shall  crush  upon  us  owing  to  this  de- 
fect in  our  law,  it  will  be  an  evil  common  to 
all ;  no  one  may  hope  to  escape  it  more  than 
any  other;  no  party  or  no  individual  can 
assume  exemption  from  suffering  in  such  a 
case— it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we 
should  settle  this  properly. 

There  is  ample  time  for  the  settlement.  No 
use  for  such  a  law  can  arise  for  two  years  to 
come.  It  cannot  be  until  the  winter  of  1876- 
'77,  two  years  from  the  time  at  which  I  now 
speak,  when  the  machinery  which  we  seek  to 
provide  can  be  called  into  requisition.  Why 
not  then  let  this  subject  rest,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  mooted,  aided  by  the  reflections  that  have 
been  suggested  and  expressed  in  regard  to  it ; 
why  not  let  the  subject  rest  until  yon  can  have 
assured  that  which  is  assured,  a  non-partisan 
decision  in  regard  to  a  subject  that  should  be, 
for  the  safety  of  this  whole  nation,  lifted  high 
above  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  party  ? 
If  Senators  desire  that,  they  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  it.  If  they  desire,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decision  made  in  haste,  made 
upon  the  very  heels  of  and  in  the  midst  of 
doubts  expressed  by  the  committee  themselves 
who  have  reported  this  measure,  then  they  will 
vote  to  press  it  to  a  present  vote  and  decision, 
but  it  shall  not  be  with  my  consent. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  President,  whether  the  rea- 
sons for  pressing  this  measure  at  this  time  were 
avowed  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  ask  whether,  if 
the  incoming  House  of  Representatives  were 
in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the  Republican 
party  and  not  the  Democratic  party,  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  this  closing  session  would  be  in- 
sisted upon  being  occupied  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject;  and  yet  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  relieved  firom  it  if  such  were  the 
case.  Sir,  not  in  this  measure  only,  but  in 
others,  do  I  certainly  mourn  that  distrust  which 
is  thus  expressed  in  the  party  to  which  I  am 
attached.  I  mourn  this  distrust,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  assumed, 
but  I  mourn  it  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
The  late  elections  disclose  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  who  do  not  approve  of  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  President,  why  this  haste  to  take  away 
from  them  their  chance  to  express  their  opinion, 
to  come  into  consultation  upon  subjects  ho  per- 
manent in  their  effects  and  in  their  nature  as 
that  which  we  are  now  discussing?  Does  this 
distrust  felt  in  this  country  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of 
one-half  of  the  nation  another  half  of  the  whole 
country  contains  a  body  of  dissatisfied  and  un- 
trustworthy citizens?    I  would  beg  the  gentle- 
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men  who  may  f  edl  such  distrust  not  to  express 
it.  I  ask  that  as  mach  for  their  sakes  as  for 
our  own.  I  beg  them  not  to  make  so  fatal  an 
admission,  so  insulting  and  unkind  to  us  and 
so  dangerous  to  all.  I  would  not  have  it  believed 
abroad  ;  I  would  not  have  it  believed  at  home. 
I  would  bear  much  to  prevent  such  ideas  being 
prevalent.  I  do  beseech  Senators  not  to  give 
credence  to  them  by  their  votes  and  by  their 
acts.  It  cannot  be  that  this  country  contains 
any  large  body  of  citizens  so  lost  to  patriotism, 
so  lost  to  the  instincts  of  self-respect  and  of 
self-preservation,  as  to  design  anything  which 
shall  not  inure  to  the  credit  and  the  happiness 
and  the  grandeur  of  our  nation  as  a  whole ; 
and  yet  I  can  read  in  the  haste  with  which 
this  bill  h&s  been  prepared,  in  the  haste  with 
which  it  is  pressed,  excluding  other  matters 
which  are  essential  in  justice  and  in  duty  for  us 
to  attend  to — I  cannot  but  read  in  that  expression 
the  fact  that  the  latest  expression  of  the  coun- 
try's sentiment  is  something  inconsistent  with 
the  best  interests  and  the  safety  of  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  snob  an  admission  ought  not 
to  be  made  even  if  fear  or  party  suapicioiu 
should  prompt  it.  As  I  said  before,  it  la  fatd 
to  our  common  interest.  It  is  nolust  to  those 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  is  ntterlj 
inimical  to  the  safety  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Therefore  it  is  in  this  grave  way  I  close  the 
hasty  remarks  I  have  made  upon  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
power  which  is  sought  to  be  assumed  by  Con- 
gress over  this  matter.  I  believe  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  will  have  the  effect  of  changing 
that  majority  which  the  Oonslitntiion  entitles 
a  man  who  has  received  it  to  elect  him  to  the 
Presidency,  and  of  increasing  it  so  that  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  mi'gbt  be  the 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  will 
not  be,  because  more  votes  are  reqnired  by 
the  bUl  than  the  Constitution  requires  htm 
to  have  received  in  order  to  be  declared 
elected. 


THE     END. 


A'  TIMELY  AND    VALUABLE   WORK  FOR   STATESMEN 

THE   ANNUAL    CYCLOPEDIA 

A  Record  of  the  World^s  History  and  Progress,  Tear  by  Tear. — ^A  Perpetually-Increasing 
Library.— Scope  and  Purpose  of  the  Work. — ^Its  Value  to  Different  Classes. 


For  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  classes 
of  citizens  in  their  practical  af&irs,  tbe  most  recent 
history  is  the  most  important  and  valuable.  The 
record  of  the  last  year  is  that  which  it  most  con- 
cerns us  to  be  famiUar  \?ith,  and  that  of  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  is  worth  more  than  all  that  precedes 
it,  so  far  as  contributing  to  the  understanding  of 
current  events  and  affording  instruction  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  present  are  concerned.  But  the  historian 
does  not  gather  and  study  his  materials  and  give 
us  the  results  until  a  generation  or  more  after  the 
events  occur  of  which  he  writes.  Reports  of  the 
procee<tings  of  public  bodies  are  scattered  in  our 
Ubraries  and  throughout  the  public  periodicals; 
political  events  and  public  occurrences  of  general 
importance  are  registered  in  the  files  of  newspapers 
and  official  documents;  scientific  discoveries  are 
made  known  from  time  to  time  in  many  different 
books,  lectures,  and  reports,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  materials  of  history  and  the  record  of 
progress  is  so  diffiised  that  it  would  require  all 
one's  time  to  keep  thoroughly  infonned  on  the  cur- 
rent events  of  his  own  time,  if  no  one  made  it  his 
business  to  collect  these  materials  and  present  their 
essence  in  compact  form  as  soon  aa  each  year's  rec- 
ord is  completed.  The  value  of  a  work  in  which 
this  is  done  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

WHAT  THB  AMNUAI.  CTCLOFJEDXA  AIMS  TO  BB. 

There  have  been  year-books  and  annual  registers 
before  now,  but  never  until  the  Annual  Gtclofje- 
DiA  was  published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  of  New 
Tork,  has  the  work  which  we  have  indicated  been 
done  with  any  pretense  to  regularity  and  complete- 
ness. After  the  old  edition  of  the  AnBaxGAN  Gtclo- 
piEDiA  was  substantially  completed,  the  need  was 
recognized  of  a  supplementary  publication  which 
should  present  each  year  all  the  informaUon  which 
its  events  furnished.  This  would  naturally  be  done 
with  much  greater  fullness  than  was  attainable  in  a 
general  reference>book  covering  all  the  past,  be- 
cause it  was  both  practicable  and  desirable  on  account 
of  the  freshness  of  the  events,  the  profusion  of  the 
material,  and  the  interest  and  value  of  the  most  re- 
cent history.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  An- 
nual CrcLOPiBDiA  was  projected,  fifteen  years 
have  passed,  and  the  Ambbican  CtclopuBdia  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  incorporating  into  its  six- 
teen volumes  all  the  additional  information,  in  con- 
cise shape,  which  would  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
book  of  general  reference,  but  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  the  Annual  Ctolopjeoxa  bridge  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  editions  with  a  full  roconl  of  each 
year's  progress,  such  as  it  was  wholly  impracticable 
to  condense  into  that  work.  In  it  are  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  world's  history  for  those  years,  or 
rather  the  history  Itself  distilled  from  the  vast  mass 
of  contemporaneous  material  It  is  a  work  whose 
value  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  general 
Cycliopssdia,  as  its  scope  and  plan  are  quite  different, 
and  its  publication  is  to  continue  year  after  year. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  probability  that  a  record  of 
Bucdi  TflJne  tad  interest  will  ever  be  permitted  to 
lapse. 

800PI  AND  CONTENTS  Of  THB  WOBK. 

Ab  already  indicated,  the  purpose  of  the  Annval 
Ctclopj^oia  is  to  sather  up  at  the  end  of  each  year 


all  the  information  regarding  its  history  and  prog- 
ress, political,  material,  scientific,  and  literary,  and 
present  it  in  compact  and  lucid  shape  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  who  need  or  desire  to  keep  informed 
on  current  events.  To  make  this  purpose  more 
clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  somewhat  to 
particulars.  The  Annual  Gtclop^sdia  has  a  per- 
manent editor,  whose  business  it  is  throughout  the 
year  to  collect  all  the  floating  material  from  the 
thousand  currents  of  publication,  and  bring  it  to- 
gether, and  then  to  employ  skilled  and  experienced 
writers  to  go  over  it  with  care,  and  put  tbe  essen- 
tial substance  into  articles  for  the  book.  These  ar- 
ticles are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  an  in- 
dex to  each  volume  is  added  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  detailed  reference.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  work  is  that  of  political  history. 
Kot  only  tiie  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  each 
State  of  the  Union  and  every  foreign  nation,  as  well 
as  many  important  cities,  form  each  year  tbe  sub- 
jects of  separate  articles.  In  these  are  given  all 
the  important  occurrences  of  the  year,  the  condition 
of  finances  and  of  commerce  and  industry,  public 
enterprises  and  improvements,  the  movements  and 
action  of  political  parties,  the  results  of  elections 
and  all  governmental  proceedings,  the  acts  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  other  organizations  of  a  public 
character,  important  judicial  decisions,  engineering 
and  scientific  projects  and  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, statistics  and  information  derived  from  all 
classes  of  official  reports,  and,  in  short,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  industnal,  social,  military,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  conditidb  of  those  States,  counties, 
and  cities.  There  are  besides  separate  statistical 
and  historical  articles  pertaining  to  special  interests. 
A  full  and  complete  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  is  given,  occupying  about  one  hundred 
pages  of  each  volume.  The  finances  of  the  United 
States  are  treated,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  pub- 
lio  debt  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Treasury,  and  an  account  of  all  fiuandal  measures 
snd  discussions.  Important  public  documents,  mes- 
sages and  proclamations,  treaties,  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  papers  pertaining  to  the  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  of  this  and  other  countries,  are 
given  in  &1L  The  condition  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  all  their  operations  are  clearly  presented. 
There  are  also  articles  giving  the  latest  information 
and  statistics  on  agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  and 
all  mechanical  and  industrial  affairs.  The  action 
of  various  religious  organizations  and  the  statistics 
of  churches  and  denominations  are  impartially  pre- 
sented. Another  feature  of  great  interest  and  value 
is  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  science.  All  the 
discoveries  and  Improvements  made  in  theoretical 
and  practical  science,  and  all  the  achievements  of 
study,  invention,  and  enterprise,  are  duly  recorded, 
saving  the  reader  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting and  studying  the  great  mass  of  original  ma- 
terials. The  results  of  astronomical  observations, 
geographical  expeditions  and  surveys,  chemical  ex- 
periment, and  other  scientific  investigations,  are  con- 
cisely presented.  In  the  same  way  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  world  in  literature  and  art 
are  duly  noted,  with  the  tities  and  characteristics  of 
I  new  works,  American  and  foreign,  which  are  wor- 
I  thy  of  mention.    The  department  of  biography  and 


neorology  is  quite  full,  mentioning  the  deaths  oo- 
ourring  during  the  year  of  persons  of  more  than  or- 
dinary note,  and  furnishing  slcetches  of  those  of  spe- 
eial  prominence  who  have  died,  and  of  liying  per- 
sons who  have  come  into  prominence.  The  purpose 
and  constant  effort  is  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
current  history  in  all  its  parts,  and  bring  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  of  some  eight  hundred 
double-column  octavo  pages,  all  there  is  worth  pre- 
serving of  each  year's  record.  It  is  always,  when  it 
comes  out,  the  history  of  the  last  year,  which  is  so 
important  to  those  who  are  making  the  history  of 
this  year,  and  the  successive  volumes  contain  that 
history  of  recent  years  which  is  of  such  transcend- 
ent value  at  all  times.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
studied  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  to  be  pre- 
served for  frequent  and  almost  constant  reference. 

CERTAIN    FEATUBES. 

As  an  instance  of  the  history  fully  presected  in 
these  volumes,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  in  so 
convenient  form,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  contain 
a  complete  account  of  the  civil  war  from  its  in- 
ception in  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  movements  and  operations  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  on  both  sides,  but  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy and  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  sepa- 
rate States.  The  record  is  continued  through  the 
process  of  reconstruction  and  pacification.  The 
financial  policy  and  legislation  of  the  nation  through 
the  same  period  are  clearly  traced.  In  the  same 
way  the  important  wars  and  political  changes  in 
Europe  during  the  last  fifteen  years  are  recorded 
with  completeness  and  accuracy,  and  a  freshness  to 
which  no  history  written  at  a  time  remote  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  can  pretend.  This  !s 
merely  an  illustration,  and  the  whole  varied  fabric 
of  current  history  is  woven  in  these  successive  vol- 
umes with  the  same  case  and  perfection.  The 
work  is  done  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  gives  al- 
most constant  employment  to  several  able  and  skill- 
ful writers, 

SPECIAL  YALUE  TO  YABIOUB  CLASSES. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  account  here 
given  of  the  Annual  Ctclopadia  that  it  is  a  book 
which  an  active  and  intelligent  citizen,  whatever 
his  occupation,  con  hardly  do  without.  Tet  it  is 
of  special  value  to  various  classes  of  men.  To  the 
public  man  and  the  journalist  it  is  simply  indis- 
pensable. He  can  find  there  and  nowhere  else  the 
record  of  what  is  done  by  Congress  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  every  State ;  he  can  find  there  the  candi- 
dates and  declarations  of  political  parties  and  the 
results  of  elections  in  every  State  and  in  the  coun- 


try at  large ;  he  can  ifaid  a  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  ereiy  State  and  oountiy  and  the 
latest  statistics  of  every  kmd ;  he  can  find  an  ac- 
comit  of  the  prindpal  pubUo  events  in  onr  own 
conntiy  and  abroad ;  he  can  find  the  decisions  of 
courts  on  important  questions ;  he  can  find  infor- 
mation about  public  men  and  public  measures, 
which  he  may  need;  and  all  this  long  before  the 
same  information  has  been  published  Nowhere  ex- 
cept in  the  scattered  form  of  multitudinous  reports 
and  the  files  of  newspapers.  To  a  nisn  who  is  in 
the  public  service,  or  hopes  to  be,  there  is  no  more 
effectual  aid  in  the  performance  of  lus  work,  or  in 
preparation  for  it,  thsn  such  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation. And  those  who  have  the  scarcely  less  im- 
portant function  of  watching  public  men  and  pub- 
lic measures,  a  function  indeed  that  belongs  to  all 
citizens,  need  the  same  means  of  keeping  themselves 
well  inibrmed.  To  lawyers  the  work  commends  it- 
self, not  only  on  account  of  the  judicial  decisions 
which  it  gives  ikr  in  advance  of  the  official  reports, 
and  that,  too,  for  all  the  different  State  and  Federal 
Courts,  and  of  legislative  action,  but  for  its  genend 
information  in  respect  to  dates  and  occurrences 
which  are  constantly  becoming  involved,  more  or 
less  directly,  with  matters  of  litigation.  To  the 
physician  and  student  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
investigation  which  he  presents  are  always  of  inter- 
est and  importance.  To  the  dergynan  and  the 
philanthropist  the  record  of  ecclesiastical  action 
and  the  statistics  pertaining  to  religion  and  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  are  of  special  interest  and  value. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  concerned  in 
keepmg  informed  on  the  statistics  of  trade  and 
production,  and  the  course  of  industry  and  of  the 
legislation  that  affects  \i.  So  it  might  be  shown 
how  a  work  of  this  kind  serves  each  and  every 
class  in  the  community,  not  only  in  their  profe^ 
sional  and  industrial  capacity,  but  as  intelligent 
citizens.  It  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable, 
like  a  daily  newspaper,  while  it  costs  less  and  pre- 
serves at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  compact  and  proper 
form,  all  that  they  contain  of  first-class  importance 
from  day  to  day.  It  may  be  added  that  the  fif^ec^n 
volumes  thus  far  published  are  regarded  as  formin:; 
a  series  in  some  sort  complete,  covering  the  period 
from  the  publication  of  the  old  to  that  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  American  Ctclopa>ia,  and  that  an 
index  to  the  whole  is  soon  to  be  published  in  a 
separate  volume.  It  is  also  intended  to  make  the 
new  series  beginning  with  1876,  if  possible,  more 
complete,  thorough,  and  perfect  in  every  respect 
than  those  of  the  past  The  work  is  unique,  and 
serves  a  most  valuable  purpose  which  is  not  eren 
attempted  by  any  other  publication  in  the  world. 
Bo8l<m  Daily  Ghbf,  Oct,  28,  187«. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  1 

NOfV'  READY,   UNIFORM  WITH  THE   PRECEDING  VOLUMES^  THE  FIFTEENTH  VOLUME  OF 

APPLETONS'  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


The  Annual  Cyclop.£dla.  stands  alone  among  the  successful  literary  enterprises  of  tlie  day,  and 
supplies  a  widely-extended  want  among  all  classes  of  readers  that  is  not  met  by  any  other  publication* 
native  or  foreign. 

It  is  published  every  year,  and  deals  entirely  with  the  present  Its  recording  pen  is  never  still. 
Each  volume  has  a  full  index,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  once  be  referred  to  the  page  where  any  sub- 
ject is  treated. 

Price  per  volue,  1a  aotb,  $S.OO;  Ubnry  LeAther,  %M^\  Half  Tvkcy,  UA^\  Half  Rwsla,  17.50. 

An  exhaustire  index  of  the  fifteen  volumes  is  Just  ready.  Price  in  Cloth,  $8.50 ;  Sheep,  $4.00;  Half 
Turkey,  $5.00 ;  Half  Russia,  $6.00. 

Z>.  JJ^rLSTON  A  CO.,  PnMUh0r§,  549  A  561  Broadwm^,  JTew  Xorh. 
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